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PREFACE. 


On  tte  first  day  of  June,  1848,  the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal' Church,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  adopted  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution  : 

"  Whereas,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  General  conference,  that  a  history  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  embracing  the  last  four  years,  should  be  written  by 
some  competent  person  designated  by  this  conference;  therefore, 

''Resolved,  That  Dr.  Elliott  be,  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  write  said  history; 
and,  in  order  thereto,  he  shall  have  access  to  all  the  journals  and  documents 
of  the  Church  which  may  be  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  important 
work." 

After  surveying  his  historical  field,  at  the  close  of  the  General  conference 
of  1848,  the  author  found  the  subject  of  slavery  presented  in  every  step  of  his 
progress.  In  preparing,  therefore,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  assigned  work, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  general  subject  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the 
United  States,  as  thoroughly  as  he  could,  in  its  moral  characteristics  principally; 
but  referring  to  its  civil  or  legal  character  as  far  as  moral  principles  were  con- 
cerned. 

This  led  to  the  preparation  of  two  volumes,  duodecimo,  on  the  "Sinfulness 
of  American  Slavery."  The  evil  nature  of  slavery  is  shown  from  its  evil  sources ; 
its  inherent  injustice;  its  cruel  wrongs;  its  opposition  to  many  Scriptural  com- 
mands, prohibitions,  principles,  and  the  Christian  spirit;  and  from  its  evil  efiects 
on  the  slave,  the  master,  and  the  community. 

These  two  volumes  were  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Cincinnati  Book  Concern, 
on  the  first  of  January,  1850.  In  preparing  the  foregoing,  the  material  for  a 
single  volume  on  Service  and  Slavery  was  collected.  The  purpose  is  to  show  that 
Scripture  neither  sanctions,  approves,  nor  tolerates  slavery  proper;  that  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Mosaic  code  referred  to  service,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  running  into 
slavery.  A  digest  of  the  Koman  laws  on  slavery  would  be  necessary  as  drawn 
from  their  great  law  codes,  as  found  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian,  the  Pandects,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.  These 
sources  will  give  the  true,  and  the  only  true  survey  of  Roman  slavery,  as  well  in  its 
origin,  its  nature,  and  the  practice  of  it.  And  here,  too,  is  the  true  source  of  in- 
formation in  regard  to  Roman  slavery,  as  it  stands  connected  with  the  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  discipline  of  the  primitive  Church. 

In  this  connection  the  discipline  of  the  primitive  Church  would  be  intro- 
duced, as  the  ground-work  of  it  was  laid  in  the  New  Testament,  connecting  with 
the  Old  Testament,  and  recognizing  what  was  delivered  on  the  subject  in  the  law 
of  Moses.  The  apostolic  canons  on  this  subject  will  furnish  the  discipline  of 
the  early  Church.     The  apostolical  constitutions    and  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
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and  Latin  fathers,  will  supply  very  useful  historical  explanations  of  the  moral 
discipline  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  slavery;  till  at  length  slavery  proper 
gradually  perished  under  the  antislavery  discipline,  spirit,  and  practice  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  life  be  spared  this  may  be  presented  to  the  public.  It  will,  however, 
be  no  very  pleasant  work.  It  will  require  much  labor  to  prepare  it,  gathered,  as  it, 
must  be,  out  of  a  mass  of  untranslated  original  documents,  which  few  have  access 
to,  and  fewer  still  are  disposed  to  bestow  on  this  department  the  labor  of  pre>- 
paring  it.  There  are  also  two  classes  of  persons  whom  the  Christian  discipline 
will  not  suit.  Those  who  love  slavery  will  see  the  system  condemned  by  the 
Christian  Church  as  incurably  immoral  and  wrong.  Those  who  condemn  as 
sinners  all  legal  slaveholders  will  be  displeased  at  the  facts  which  history  will 
unfold  on  this  subject.  If  we  would  elucidate  how  good  men  can  be  at  all  con- 
cerned with  a  wrong  system,  it  might  be  made  a  plain  case,  such  as  when  an 
honest  man  finds  lost  property,  and  keeps  it  safely  till  he  learns  who  the  owner 
is,  and  then  restores  it.  Or  the  analogy  is  like  a  man  who  takes  care  of  an 
astray  till  he  finds  an  opportunity  of  restoring  it.  The  treatise  to  which  we 
refer,  may  be  called  The  Church  and  Slavery. 

The  author  found  the  principal  materials  for  his  History  proper  spread  over 
some  eighty  or  one  hundred  unbound  volumes  of  newspapers,  published  from 
1844  and  onward.  In  this  form  the  materials  were  so  scattered,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  them  available.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  cut  the 
articles  out  of  these  papers,  and  place  them  in  scrap-books,  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order.  The  number  of  these  scrap-books  are  eight,  thirteen  inches 
wide  and  fifteen  inches  long,  with  three  columns  pasted  on  each  page,  having 
margins  for  notes  along  side  each  column.  The  number  of  column-pages  in  the 
eight  volumes,  amount  to  1127,  907,  943,  800,  834,  838,  778,  and  500,  respect- 
ively; making  a  total  of  6,727  columns  of  fourteen  inches  long.  This  collec- 
tion is  called  "  Historical  Scrap-Books."  It  contains  all  the  matter  on  both 
sides  of  the  subject,  as  published  in  the  weekly  newspapers  from  1844  to  the 
date  of  this  preface.  Each  article  is  headed  with  the  name  and  date  of  the 
paper  in  which  it  was  published.  In  the  composition  of  the  History,  while  pre- 
serving the  dates  of  articles,  the  volumes  and  pages  of  the  scrap-books  were 
inserted;  and  in  order  to  have  a  ready  reference  the  volume  and  page  of  the 
scrap-books  are  retained,  in  connection  with  the  dates  of  the  papers. 

The  following  explanations  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  understand  clearly 
the  references  to  the  various  newspapers: 

C.  is  the  initial  for  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 

W.  for  Western  Christian  Advocate. 

Z.  for  Zion's  Herald. 

S.  for  Southern  Christian  Advocate. 

R.  for  Richmond  Christian  Advocate. 

N.  for  Nashville,  or  South-Western  Christian  Advocate. 

P.  for  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate. 

N.  A.  for  Northern  Advocate. 

Scraps,  refers  to  the  Historical  Scrap-Books, 

There  are  a  few  other  papers  quoted,  the  reference  to  which  may  be  readily 
ascertained  in  the  places  where  they  are  cited  or  quoted. 

The  writer  has  used  also  a  collection  of  pamphlets  consisting  of  over  fifty 
volumes,  comprising  all  the  pamphlets  treating  on  slavery  that  issued  from  the 
press  in  Europe  and  America  for  eighty  years  past,  as  far  as  they  could  be  pro- 
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cured.  This  collection  of  pamphlets,  partly  literary  and  theological,  but  prin- 
cipally on  slavery,  comprises  Kev.  Richard  Watson's  collection  of  antislavery 
pamphlets,  which  he  used  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
British  Antislavery  Society,  during  the  whole  controversy  on  West  India  eman- 
cipation. The  Rev.  James  Dixon,  D.  D.,  son-in-law  to  Mr.  Watson,  made  a 
present  of  this  collection  to  the  author  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  work. 
The  whole  of  this  valuable  collection  comprises  eleven  thick  volumes  octavo. 

These  pamphlets  are  bound  in  volumes  according  to  the  size  of  the  leaf;  that 
is,  the  duodecimo  pamphlets  are  bound  in  duodecimo  volumes;  the  octavo,  in 
octavo,  etc.  The  largest  pamphlet  is  usually  placed  first;  and  the  paging  of  the 
first  pamphlet  is  continued  over  all  the  other  pamphlets  in  pencil  marks,  for 
the  sake  of  easy  reference.  A  general  index  is  prefixed  to  the  pamphlets, 
giving  the  name  of  the  author  of  each,  and  the  volume  and  page  of  the  collec- 
tion where  each  pamphlet  begins  and  ends. 

As  these  scrap-books  and  pamphlets  contain  much  of  the  material  of  the 
History,  they  will  be  deposited  in  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  of  Cincinnati, 
that  reference  may  be  made  at  any  time  either  to  correct  our  mistakes  or  confirm 
our  statements,  as  the  case  may  be.  There  is  also  a  valuable  collection  of  bound 
books  and  periodicals,  which  it  is  expected  to  dispose  of  and  use  for  the  same 
purposes.  Among  these  will  be  found  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  the 
Western  Christian  Advocate,  Zion's  Herald,  the  True  Wesleyan,  the  National 
Era,  and  a  variety  of  others.  It  may  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  ample  collec- 
tion anywhere  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  They  have  been  in  process  of  collection 
over  thirty  years;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  such  a  collection  at  this 
time,  as  most  of  them  are  out  of  print.  They  are  now  preserved  for  the  ben- 
efit of  posterity,  at  no  small  expense,  and  at  the  cost  of  no  ordinary  share  of 
care  and  forethought. 

As  a  directory  to  any  one  desirous  of  examining  the  following  work,  the  au- 
thor has  left  three  manuscript  volumes  as  concomitants  of  his  collection  of  books, 
scraps,  and  pamphlets.  The  first  is  a  chronological  outline,  of  350  pages  fools- 
cap, of  the  heads  and  principal  contents  of  the  scrap-books,  the  pamphlets,  and 
books.  The  second  is  an  alphabetical  index  of  the  matter  in  the  entire  collec- 
tion. The  third  is  also  an  alphabetical  index  of  persons,  societies,  etc.  These 
three  manuscript  volumes  will  therefore  serve  as  historical  guides  to  the  matter 
contained  in  the  entire  collection  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  scrap-books. 

The  greater  part  of  the  History  was  prepared  previous  to  May,  1852.  The 
author,  up  to  that  time,  had  spent  as  many  as  six  hours  a  day  at  an  average,  on 
the  subject  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  had,  during  this  time,  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  district  or  station  to  perform.  And  he  was  compelled  to  employ 
every  minute  that  could  be  saved,  denying  himself  of  customary  social  priv- 
ileges, in  order  to  accomplish  his  work.  The  author,  as  editor  since  May,  1852, 
had  but  little  time  to  finish  his  undertaking;  and  to  do  it  at  all,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  task  himself  to  the  utmost.  Yet  at  no  period  since  the  Western 
Christian  Advocate  was  first  issued,  has  more  labor  been  bestowed  on  its  columns 
than  during  the  past  two  years.  The  History  has  been  finished  for  more  than 
a  year,  except  to  keep  pace  with  the  passing  events  connected  with  the  subject. 
With  the  final  decision  on  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  his  historical  period  terminates.  No  time  at  the  command 
of  the  writer  has  been  lost  in  the  preparation.  And  no  haste  was  deemed 
proper  in  presenting  a  premature  work.      The  utmost  care  has  been  taken   in 
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sifting  evidence  and  comparing  facts.  And  whatever  errors  or  mistakes  may  be 
found  in  this  work,  the  author  leaves  behind  him,  for  public  scrutiny,  ample 
materials  for  correction,  in  his  collections  of  scrap-books,  pamphlets,  bound 
periodicals  and  books,  to  which  all  concerned  may  have  access. 

The  present  work  was  designed  to  embrace  the  history  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  for  four  years,  or  from  1844  to  1848.  It  is  also  presumed 
that  the  design  was  to  confine  it  to  the  points  connected  with  the  southern 
secession,  leaving  all  other  matters  to  other  hands.  As  the  connection  of  Meth- 
odism with  slavery  interweaves  with  our  historic  period,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
trace  this  connection,  from  the  origin  of  the  Church  to  1844.  Beside,  Wes- 
leyan  Methodism,  the  ecclesiastical  parent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
has  sustained  to  slavery  both  in  principles  and  measures  an  important  relation ', 
a  survey  of  this  relation  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  understand  thoroughly  the 
precise  state  of  things  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  events  that 
succeeded  1848,  to  the  close  of  the  lawsuits,  stand  inseparably  connected  with 
our  period,  and  will  properly  be  its  sequel. 

The  first  four  chapters  will  be  introductory,  comprising  the  following  topics: 
"Wesleyan  Methodism  and  slavery.  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  on  slavery,  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  West  India  emancipation. 
The  last  two  topics  are  considered  only  in  reference  to  the  Christian  princi- 
ples and  conduct  associated  with  them. 

The  next  fifteen  chapters  will  embrace  the  American  abolition  movements 
from  1834  to  May,  1844.  The  principles  and  measures  of  the  abolition  so- 
cieties, as  they  stood  related  to,  and  mingled  with  Church  affairs,  the  course 
of  the  south  in  regard  to  them,  and  the  position  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  reference  to  these  antagonistic,  yet  allied  forces,  in  ultraism,  are  here 
considered. 

Ten  chapters  then  succeed  on  the  General  conference  of  1844,  comprising 
Harding's  case,  Bishop  Andrew's  case,  the  determined  secession  of  the  south, 
the  Protest,  the  Reply  to  it,  the  events  succeeding  May,  1844,  and  the  action  of 
the  northern  and  southern  conferences. 

The  principal  topics  up  to  May,  1848,  apart  from  other  connected  matter, 
are,  the  course  of  Bishop  Andrew,  the  course  and  secession  of  Bishop  Soule, 
the  course  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Louisville 
convention,  action  of  conferences,  the  Petersburg  General  conference,  the  prop- 
erty question. 

The  leading  events  following  May,  1848,  are,  the  southern  General  conference 
of  1850,  the  slavery  question,  the  lawsuits,  and  the  southern  General  confer- 
ence of  1854,  together  with  the  miscellaneous  matter  connected  with  these. 

Important  documents  to  the  number  of  seventy-eight,  referred  to  in  the  narra- 
tive, will  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  regularly  numbered  for  easy 
reference.  Most  of  these  documents  are  of  great  value,  and  inaccessible  to 
most  readers,  as  they  are  to  be  found  scattered  in  books,  pamphlets,  and  peri- 
odicals which  are  now  mostly  destroyed  or  are  out  of  print;  the  preservation 
of  which  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  value  of  their  principles  and  historical 
facts. 

As  this  work  is  designed  not  merely  foi  general  reading  for  those  inter- 
ested in  its  contents,  but  especially  for  a  book  of  reference,  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  make  it  such.  The  extended  table  of  contents  will  readily  bring 
before  the  reader  any  topic  discussed  in  the  chapters.     The  paging,  too,  refers 
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to  the  columns  which  are  numbered,  as  if  they  were  pages,  and  referred  to  as 
such  for  the  table  of  contents  as  well  as  in  the  general  index.  This  last, 
alphabetically  arranged,  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed.  It  was  no  small  amount  of  labor  to  prepare  the  index  and 
the  table  of  contents ;  but  it  is  believed  that  these  aids  will  be  prized  by  most 
readers. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  these  pages  is  called  "a  secession 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  and  the  word  secession  is  used  in  its 
plain,  simple  meaning,  of  a  separation  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  by 
the  sole  act  of  the  seceders  themselves,  without  authority,  sanction,  or  approval 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  can -not  be  considered,  we  believe,  other 
than  a  violent  secession,  originating  without  necessity  or  adequate  cause,  carried 
on  by  wrong  measures,  pleaded  for  by  raising  fallacious  issues,  and  when  com- 
pleted comprising  several  dangerous  elements.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  stands,  therefore,  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  to  the  British  Wesleyans,  that  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Scott  in  America,  and  other  Methodist  bodies  in  Europe  do. 
The  parent  bodies  do  not  stand  in  antagonism  to  these  new  bodies;  though  they 
do  not  become  identified  with  them  any  more  than  with  other  Protestant  Churches. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  readily  conceded,  that  a  secession  from  a  Church  may  be  just- 
ifiable, when  based  on  Scriptural  principles,  when  conducted  in  a  Christian 
manner,  and  when  it  is  calculated  to  promote  the  salvation  of  souls.  Our  south- 
ern brethren  attempt  to  make  these  pleas,  and  they  maintain  that  their  cause  is 
just.  Thus  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  are  now  at  issue.  In  the  following  pages  we  have  endeavored 
to  present  the  truth  of  history.  Yet  we  do  not  forget  that  we  are  identified 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  so  intimately  that  our  version  of  the  whole 
will  admit  of  scrutiny.  We  expect  this  scrutiny,  and  intend  to  meet  it,  by  ad- 
mitting errors  whenever  clearly  pointed  out;  and  leaving  all  the  means  of  detec- 
tion in  the  materials  which  we  have  deposited  in  'a  safe  place  to  be  used  for  this, 
as  well  as  for  other  purposes. 

In  our  concluding  chapter  we  have  quoted  Dr.  Dixon  in  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Having  had  no  means  of 
information  on  the  subject  but  the  public  papers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  he  was  led  to  view  the  side  of  the  south  with  favor.  Hence 
he  expressed  himself,  when  he  wrote,  in  1849,  favorably  of  their  course,  though 
he  deemed  their  position  perilous.  The  Great  London  (Wesleyan)  Quarterly 
for  October,  1854,  views  the  Southern  Church  in  a  state  of  rapid  descent  from 
the  principles  of  Scripture  and  Methodism.  Indeed,  what  Mr.  Dixon  said  five 
years  ago,  would  probably  lead  him  now  to  corroborate  the  statement  of  the 
London  Quarterly, 

The  reviewer,  on  the  "Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America,"  states  as  fol- 
lows, page  153,  respecting  the  present  position  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South:  "We  are  pained  to  say  that,  from  all  the  sources  of  information  opened  to 
us,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude,  that  the  course  has  been  downward.  It  is  very 
clear,  that  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  is  entirely  pro-slavery;  that  many  of  the 
ministers  are  slaveholders ;  and  that  the  General  conference  is  fully  committed 
to  the  system.  The  slave  power  in  the  Church  has  swamped  the  Christian 
power  on  this  subject,  and  it  now  seems  that  the  testimony  so  long  borne  against 
the  evil  has  been  superseded  by  earnest  advocacy  in  its  support."     He  adds  in  the 
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next  page:  "Thus,  then,  the  matter  stands  in  law,  on  this  ominous  question. 
The  Church  and  slavery  are  one  and  identical;  the  amalgamation,  after  many 
years  of  struggle,  is  completed;  the  slave  power  has  subdued  the  Church  power; 
the  worldly  has  swallowed  up  the  spiritual;  and  cruelty,  blood,  and  rapine,  are 
all  acknowledged  as  elements  not  inimical  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  How  this 
conclusion  has  been  arrived  at,  by  men  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  and,  we 
hope,  in  most  cases,  with  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  in  their  hearts,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  divine.  With  a  perfect  willingness  to  allow  much  for  the  difficulties 
of  their  position,  we  can  not  help  perceiving  that  the  pestiferous  moral  miasma 
surrounding  them  has  perverted  their  sense  of  the  real  teaching  of  the  word 
of  God.  To  hold  that  one  man  is  at  liberty  to  steal,  to  enslave,  to  employ  with- 
out wages,  and,  as  his  caprice  may  dictate,  or  his  passions  incite,  to  famish,  flog, 
'work  up,'  at  his  pleasure,  a  fellow-man,  is  to  bi-utalize  himself;  and,  above  all, 
to  imagine  that  a  Christian  may  enslave  a  fellow  Christian,  is  an  outrage  on 
the  truth  and  principles  of  the  New  Testament." 

The  reviewer,  page  157,  gives  us  the  following  cutting  paragraph.  We  quote 
that  those  concerned  may  have  an  opportunity  to  avert  the  evil  by  retracing  their 
steps:  "In  the  mean  time,"  says  he,  "we  can  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  true  Christians  in  the  Southern  Church.  It  is  a  merciful  pro- 
vision of  God,  that  individual  excellence  can  exist  in  the  midst  of  general  evil. 
The  conglomerated  corruption  of  the  southern  organization  has  simply  followed 
in  the  wake  of  all  the  organizations  recorded  in  histoiy;  only,  possessing  within 
its  bosom  a  more  vigorous  element  than  is  ordinarily  found,  the  decomposition 
has  been  more  rapid.  To  what  extent  this  individual  piety  may  be  able  to 
control  the  mad  career  of  the  Church  as  an  organization,  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee;  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  counteraction  can  only  be  slight;  and  in 
that  case,  the  descent  may  be  progressive,  from  deep  to  deeper  still  in  the  abyss. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  phases  of  this  matter  is,  that  these  abettors  of  slav- 
ery have  themselves  become  enslaved.  This  is  no  new  thing  in  history.  Ec- 
clesiastical bodies  have  often  sacrificed  their  own  freedom,  and  imperiled  the 
freedom  of  the  Church,  by  surrendering  themselves  to  the  civil  power.  ...  To 
be  the  tools  of  crowned  tyrants  and  of  coroneted  aristocrats  is  bad  enough; 
but  to  be  the  menials  of  slaveholders  is — but  we  want  a  term  to  describe  the 
degradation.  And  this  singular  phenomenon  always  happens,  that,  when  ecclesi- 
astics become  the  vassals  of  despotism,  they  make  greater  proficiency  than  any 
body  else,  and  invariably  become  the  most  expert  tyrants  in  the  world.  So 
that,  upon  this  principle,  the  slave  power  has  secured  for  itself  the  best  assist- 
ance to  be  found  in  nature;  and  henceforth  the  peans  of  slavery  will  be  sung, 
and  worship  will  be  offered  to  its  Moloch,  with  an  ardor  and  an  incense  such 
as  the  old  god  of  murder  and  blood  never  before  received." 

Some  suppose  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  itself  is  in  rather  a  perilous 
condition  in  regard  to  slavery.  A  few  persons  in  her  pale  are  disposed  to  remedy 
the  supposed  evil  by  changing  the  General  Rule  on  slavery,  and  make  other 
changes  to  correspond  to  this.  We  are  persuaded  the  principles  of  the  Dis- 
cipline on  slavery  can  not  be  changed,  and  that  the  present  Rule,  which  is  the 
same  in  substance  as  that  adopted  in  1784,  is  preserved  to  this  day  by  no  ma- 
terial variation  from  the  original  type.  For  the  temporary  and  inconsiderate 
essay  at  one  time  to  exclude  all  slaveholders  never  was  established;  just  be- 
cause it  attempted  an  impossibility,  and  fixed  on  an  unjust  standard  under  the 
circumstances.     The  only  thing  that  could  now  be  done  would  be  to  place  in 
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the  section  on  slavery  a  literal  explanation  of  the  General  Rule.  It  is  clear 
that  the  word  enslave,  in  the  Rule,  does  not  mean  to  reduce  free  persons  to 
\  slavery,  just  because  neither  buying  nor  selling,  which  the  Rule  includes,  can 
'  take  place  till  a  person  is  first  deprived  of  his  liberty.  Then  in  applying  the 
Rule  in  any  case  of  trial,  there  are  two  facts  to  be  ascertained.  The  first,  has 
the  person  bought  or  sold?  This  being  ascertained,  the  next  fact  is,  has  lib- 
erty been  accomplished  by  this  act,  either  immediately  or  prospectively?  If  it 
has  not,  the  person  is  guilty  according  to  the  Rule.  The  only  exception  to 
this  is,  in  Methodist  principles,  where  emancipation  can  not  be  secured,  that 
humanity  and  mercy  have  been  exercised,  and  cruelty  and  injustice  avoided. 
Freedom,  when  possible,  is  the  rule;  and  in  all  cases  mercy,  justice,  and  right. 
But  no  trading  in  slaves  is  allowed,  except  to  free  or  emancipate.  The  vari- 
ous proposed  amendments  to  the  Rule,  some  of  them  vague  or  unmeaning, 
others  of  them  impracticable  or  unjust,  show  clearly  that  the  present  Rule  is 
the  only  one  that  can  stand  the  test  among  all  the  candidates  for  its  place. 
Whatever  additional  regulations  could  be  added  to  the  section  on  slavery, 
for  the  more  efficient  instruction  of  slaves  religiously  and  intellectually,  would 
also  be  in  place.  But  those  amendments  that  have  been  proposed,  from  the 
suggestions  of  the  recent  abolition  school,  have  little  in  them  calculated  to  ben- 
efit the  slaves;  while  most  of  them  would  prove  ruinous.  Such  amendments 
have,  by  way  of  contrast,  a  sort  of  ofi'set  in  the  course  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  which  has  explained  away  the  General  Rule,  and  excluded 
the  entire  section.  We  barely  throw  out  these  suggestions,  having  but  little 
faith  in  the  amendments  of  the  times;  unless  times  would  change,  and  the 
work  would  be  undertaken  with  the  spirit  and  prudence  that  guided  those  who 
formed  our  present  Rules.  We  trust  and  pray,  that  in  this  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  will  be  so  far  guided  as  to  fall  nothing  short  of  maintaining  the 
highest  standard  of  purity,  and  that  no  hasty  or  doubtful  measures  will  be  taken 
so  as  to  mar  the  work  of  the  holy  men  who  were  the  fathers  of  Methodism  in 
the  United  States.  With  these  aspirations  we  present  this  volume  to  the  mem- 
bers and  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  to  all  others  con- 
cerned; while  we  commit  it  at  the  same  time  to  the  providence  of  almighty 
God,  through  whose  mercy  we  have  been  permitted  to  prepare  it  for  the  public 
good. 

Charles  Elliott. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  1,  1854, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WESLETAN  METHODISM  AND  SLAYERT. 


1.  The  period  from  1844  to  1848,  the  one 
allotted  to  us  for  the  range  of  our  historical 
narrative,  is  the  era  in  -which  the  great  contest 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  slaveiy 
had  its  full  development.  As  the  connection 
of  Methodism  with  slavery  inter-weaves  -with 
our  -whole  history,  it  seems  proper  to  com- 
mence -with  the  connection  of  the  Church  -with 
slavery,  and  trace  it  do-wn,  in  its  various  rela- 
tions, from  the  origin  of  the  Church  to  1844. 
Besides,  "Wesleyan  Methodism  in  Europe,  the 
ecclesiastical  parent  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  sustained  to  slavery,  both  in  prin- 
ciples and  Discipline,  a  very  important  rela- 
tion. An  accurate  survey  of  the  relation  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism  to  slavery  -will  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  understand  thoroughly  the 
precise  state  of  affairs  in  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  the  events  that  succeeded  1848, 
connected  -with  the  subject  on  -w-hich  -we  -write, 
do-wn  to  the  present  time,  -will  properly  belong 
to  our  theme,  as  its  sequel  or  conclusion. 

2.  A  brief  survey  of  the  singular  circum- 
stances by  -which  divine  Providence  has  been 
pleased  to  -work,  in  introducing  Methodism 
among  the  slaves  and  free  people  of  color  in 
the  West  Indies  -will  be  the  theme  of  our  first 
chapter. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Gilbert,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  in  Antigua,  about  1758,  visited 
England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  While 
on  this  visit  he  -n'as  truly  converted  to  God 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Wesley. 
On  liis  return  to  Antigua,  in  1760,  he  com- 
menced his  religious  services  by  collecting  a 
few  persons  in  his  o-wn  home,  "with  -whom 
he  first  prayed,  and  then  exhorted  them.  His 
hearers  soon  increased,  as  his  singular  conduct 
awakened  the  curiositv  of  the  principal  inhab- 
itants through  the  island,  to  see  and  hear  for 
themselves.  The  work  soon  extended  to  the 
Blaves,  so  that  two  hundred  were  formed  into 
Methodist  societies  in  a  short  time.  This  was 
the  first  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  as  taught 
by  Mr.  Wesley,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone.  Mr.  Gilbert's  death  left  the  soci- 
ety in  a  destitute  condition.  Some  turned  to 
their  former  evil  ways;  others  grew  weary  in 
well-doing;  some  were  satisfied  with  a  name, 
while  their  souls  were  dead;  l)ut  some  contin- 
ued steadfast.  These  were  much  aided  by  twu 
black  women,  who  met  them  regularly  and 
prayed  with  them. 

Ihcse  two  females  mentioned  above  were  the 
slaves  of  Mr.  Gilbert;  so  that  they  and  their 
masters  were  the  principal  instruments  of  in- 
troducing evangelical  religion  into  the  West 


Indies,  both  among  the  slaves  and  their  mas- 
ters. 

In  the  year  1778  Mr.  John  Baxter,  a  local 
preacher  from  England,  who  labored  in  the 
dock-yard,  arrived  in  Antigua  and  preached 
with  great  success  in  the  island.  Mr.  Gilbert 
devoted  all  the  time  he  could  spare  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  Amidst  much  difficulty  he 
persevered,  till'  in  1783  he  succeeded  in  erect- 
ing the  first  Methodist  chapel  ever  built  in  the 
torrid  zone.  New  places  were  offered  for 
preaching;  but  Mr.  Baxter  could  only  attend 
a  few  that  were  near  his  residence,  as  he  had 
to  work  with  his  hands  to  sustain  himself  and 
family.  Yet  even  in  this  contracted  sphere 
nearly  two  thousand  persons  joined  his  society 
before  Dr.  Coke's  arrival,  in  1786,  and  befoie 
any  regular  missions  were  established  in  the 
West  Indies.  On  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Coke,  Mr. 
Baxter  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  minis- 
try, and  continued  in  it  with  great  success  to 
his  death,  in  the  year  1805. 

3.  In  the  latter  "end  of  the  year  1786  Dr.  Coke 
sailed  for  Nova  Scotia  with  three  missionaries. 
But  they  were  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  landed  in  Antigua  De- 
!  cember  25th,  1786.  Mr.  Warrener,  one  of  the 
I  missionaries,  remained  in  the  island  to  assist 
Mr.  Baxter,  under  whose  ministry  and  that  of 
their  successors,  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand negroes,  with  a  very  few  whites,  were 
urdted  in  society.  The  effects  of  true  religion 
were  so  great,  that  military  law,  which  had 
been  constantly  enforced  at  Christmas,  for  fear 
of  insurrection  during  the  holidays,  was  now 
I  become  a  mere  form,  though  at  first  it  was  a 
matter  of  necessity.  The  planters  acknowl- 
edged that  the  religious  negroes  were  the  best 
servants,  as  they  obeyed  more  faithfully  with- 
out the  whip  than  the  others  did  with  its  use. 
The  religious  negroes  improved  rapidly  in 
dress,  cleanly  habits,  industry,  and  in  morals. 
While  Dr.  Coke  was  in  the  island,  the  blacks 
gave  up  their  chapel  to  the  occupancy  of  the 
whites,  while  they  stood  around  the  house 
themselves.  This  they  joyfully  did  for  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  whites,  though  they 
had  built  it  principally  bv  their  own  voluntary 
contributions.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
amounted  to  about  7,000  whites,  and  about 
30,000  blacks.  Two  thousand,  two  hundred 
of  the  blacks  belonged  to  the  Methodists,  and 
about  two  thousand  to  the  Moravian  Church. 

From  Antigua,  Dr.  Coke,  with  two  or  three 
missionaries,  visited  St.  Vincent,  where  they 
were  kindly  received  by  the  planters,  who 
almost  universally  opened  their  plantations  to 
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the  missionaries.  The  inhabitants  were  about 
1,000  whites,  and  8,000  or  10,000  blacks.  Be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  of  the  blacks  were 
joined  in  societies. 

Dr.  Coke  and  the  missionaries  next  visited 
St.  Christopher's,  where  a  society  of  about 
1,500  was  soon  raised.  The  papulation  was 
about  the  same  with  Antigua. 

St.  Eustatius,  under  the  Dutch  Government, 
was  next  visited.  Notwithstanding  great  dif- 
ficulties, and  considerable  persecution,  a  soci- 
ety of  about  two  liundred  was  organized,  who 
became  devoted  Christians. 

4.  In  1788  Mr.  Wesley  sent  Dr.  Coke,  with 
several  missionaries,  to  the  West  Indies.  They 
commenced  their  labors  in  Barbadoes,  but  at 
first  with  little  success.  Population,  about 
25,000  whites,  and  about  70,000  blacks. 

The  planters  in  Nevis  received  Dr.  Coke  and 
the  missionaries  with  great  kindness.  Four  or 
five  hundred  negroes  "were  united  in  society. 
Population,  about  600  whites,  and  about  10,000 
blacks. 

In  Tortola  and  the  group  of  islands  around 
it,  about  1,500  were  united  in  society. 

In  January.  1790,  Dr.  Coke  visited  Jamaica. 
Under  great  difficulties  and  persecutions,  about 
200  were  united  in  society  in  Kingston.  Popu- 
lation, about  25,000  whites,  and'  about  30,000 
blacks  and  mulattoes. 

In  1790  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Baxter  visited 
Grenada,  where  a  small  society  was  formed  in 
the  town  of  St.  George;  but  for  want  of  mis- 
sionaries to  speak  the  French  language,  the 
work  could  not  be  extended. 

In  Dominica  about  150  blacks  were  formed 
into  a  society. 

Previous  to  the  British  conference  of  1788 
Dr.  Coke  devoted  himself  to  the  West  Indies 
as  his  primary  object.  He  undertook  the  cause 
of  the  poor  negroes,  traveled  through  the  coun- 
try, and  solicited  aid  from  door  to  door  from 
all  denominations  to  support  the  missions. 
Nothing  Avas  more  repugnant  to  his  natural 
feelings  than  to  become  an  avowed  mendicant; 
but,  considering  the  object  he  had  in  view,  he 
determined  to  overcome  this  repugnancy.  Being 
polite  in  his  manners,  and  deeply  interested  in 
his  cause,  no  circumstance,  however  forbidding, 
could  prevent  his  appeal.  At  the  British  con- 
ference of  1789,  Dr.  Coke  pleaded  the  case  of  the 
negroes  with  such  success  that  the  necessity  of 
sending  missionaries  among  them  was  admit- 
ted. Ihe  progress  of  Methodism  at  this  time 
in  England  and  Ireland  outran  its  pecuniary 
resources,  without  allowing  room  for  a  rival 
charity;  but  the  case  of  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies  was  irresistible.  Dr.  Coke  spent 
about  sixteen  months  in  soliciting  aid  for  the 
West  India  missions,  whose  condition  he  de- 
Bcribed  with  great  force  and  effect.  Tlius  the 
Gospel,  by  a  train  of  providential  circum- 
stances, small  and  motley  in  their  character, 
was  introduced  into  this  vast  archipelago  by 
the  indefatigable  labors  of  Dr.  Coke.  In  ten 
of  the  islands,  containing  about  260,000  souls, 
near  four-fifths  of  whom  were  in  heathenish 
darkness,  the  success  was  truly  great;  and 
though,  in  several,  persecution  and  opposition 
were  put  forth,  the  word  of  God  lias  run  and 
has  been  glorified.  Multitudes  of  living  wit- 
nesses were  raised  up  to  declare  to  all  the 
power  and  purity  of  true  Christianity. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1793,  Dr.  Coke  held 
a  conference  at  Antigua,  which  lasted  five 
d&js,.    At  this  time  there  were  twelve  mission- 


aries stationed  on  ten  islands.  The  whole  num- 
ber in  society  was  6,570.  In  St.  Eustatius  per- 
secution raged.  Two  women  were  severely 
flogged  because  they  attended  a  prayer  meet- 
ing; and  liberty  to  preach  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. In  St.  Vincent  Mr.  Lumb  was  put  into 
prison  for  preaching,  under  a  law  requiring  all 
to  have  license  except  rectors  of  parishes.  The 
first  offense  was  fine  or  imprisonment;  the  sec- 
ond was  discretionary  corporeal  punishment 
and  banishment;  and  a  return  from  banishment 
was  death.  But  through  the  interposition  of 
Dr.  Coke,  the  cruel  law  of  St.  Vincent  was 
repealed  by  the  proper  authority  in  England, 
and  Mr.  Lumb  was  set  at  liberty.  His  appli- 
cation to  the  Dutch  Government  was  without 
effect,  in  regard  to  Eustatius,  till  the  year  1804. 

When  the  case  of  St.  Vincent  was  brought 
before  the  king's  council,  this  body  sent  dis- 
patches to  the  several  governors  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  to  inquire  after  the  character  of 
the  missionaries.  The  reply  went  to  say  that 
the  missionaries  had  conducted  themselves  in 
the  most  proper  manner.  This,  indeed,  was 
the  highest  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to 
the  utility  of  Methodism  and  to  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  missionaries.  The  door  in  St. 
Eustatius  continued  shut  till  1804,  but  was 
then  opened  in  a  providential  manner.  A  gen- 
tleman of  high  respectability  in  St.  Eustatius, 
having  noticed  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  mis- 
sions in  other  islands,  laid  before  the  governor 
in  1804  such  a  clear  statement  as  induced  hira 
to  remove  the  prohibition,  so  that  the  missiona- 
ries again  entered  on  their  work  in  this  island, 
and  continued  to  prosecute  it  with  success. 

In  the  island  of  Tortola,  when  about  to  be 
invaded  by  the  French,  such  was  the  confi- 
dence of  the  governor  in  the  fidelity  of  the 
Methodist  slaves,  that  they  were  armed  for  the 
public  defense.  They  continued  in  arms,  while 
necessary,  and  then  laid  them  down  without 
complaint.  The  religious  negroes  in  Antigua 
and  St.  Christopher's  were  also  armed  bv  Gov- 
ernment, and  returned  among  the  defenders  of 
their  respective  islands.  In  Martinico,  a  regi- 
ment of  blacks,  principally  composed  of  Meth- 
odists, behaved  with  the  greatest  br.avery. 

In  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  a  plot  had  been 
laid  among  the  negroes  to  rise  in  insurrection, 
and  murder  the  whites.  Before  the  plot  could 
be  carried  into  execution,  a  Methodist  negro 
communicated  the  design  to  the  missionary. 
Both  immediately  repaired  to  the  governor,  who 
took  decisive  measures,  and  prevented  the  in- 
surrection. The  good  effects  of  religion  on  the 
negroes  led  several  noblemen  in  England,  hold- 
ing high  official  stations  under  Government,  to 
assist  in  forwarding  missionaries  to  the  West 
Indies  free  of  expense. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  work  had  consider- 
ably increased  in  1799,  so  that  twelve  addi- 
tional missionaries  were  sent  out  in  the  space 
of  eleven  months.  This  had  created  consider- 
able expense,  which.  Dr.  Coke  ob.serves,  "was 
estimated  at  £2,400.  But  God  has  given  us 
about  11,000  souls  in  tliese  islands,  beside  those 
who  have  been  safely  lodged  in  Abraham's 
bc-om." 

5.  In  1800  a  strange  movement  in  the  way  of 
persecution  took  place  in  Bermuda.  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson, a  missionary,  had  preached  with 
great  acceptance  to  the  whites.  But  when  he 
began  to  preach  to  the  negroes,  he  gave  great 
offense  to  the  whites,  who  combined  Iheir  inllu- 
ence,  and  on  the  24th  of  May,  1800,  procured 
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the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  Legislature,  enti- 
tled "an  act  to  prevent  persons  pretending,  or 
having  pretended,  to  be  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, or  missionaries  from  any  religious  society 
whatever,  and  not  invested  with  holy  orders 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Cl)urch  of  Eng- 
land or  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  acting  as 
£  Teachers  or  schoolmasters."  L'nder  this  law 
[r.  Stephenson  was  imprisoned  for  a  year.  But 
by  the  influence  of  Dr.  Coke  the  law  was  not 
confirmed  by  the  home  Government.  The 
healtii  of  Mr.  Stephenson  never  recovered  from 
the  confinement  in  jail  in  the  sultry  climate  of 
the  West  Indies. 

In  the  year  1807  an  act  was  passed  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  in  Jamaica,  which  exposed 
the  missionaries  to  persecution.  The  law,  after 
recommending  to  the  proprietors  of  slaves  to 
instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
proceeds  with  its  prohibitory  and  penal  clauses 
in  the  following  manner:  "  Provided,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  instruction  of  such  slaves  shall 
be  confined  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Established 
Church  in  this  island;  and  that  no  Methodist 
missionary,  or  other  sectary  or  preacher,  shall 
presume  to  instruct  our  slaves,  or  to  receive 
them  into  their  houses,  chapels,  or  conventicles 
of  any  sort  or  description,  under  the  penalty 
of  twenty  pounds  for  every  slave  proved  to 
have  been  there,  and  to  be  recovered  in  a  sum- 
mary manner  before  any  three  justices  of  the 
peace;  who,  or  the  majority  of  whom,  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  issue  their  war- 
rant for  recovery  of  the  same,  and  on  refusal 
of  payment  to  commit  the  offender  or  offenders 
to  the  county  jail,  till  payment  of  the  said  fine 
or  fines,  which  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  church- 
wardens of  the  parish  where  the  offense  shall 
be  committed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  such 
parish." 

Tlie  law,  after  its  enactment,  was  withheld 
as  long  as  the  Constitution  of  Jamaica  allowed, 
and  not  presented  to  the  mother  country  for 
confirmation,  that  it  might  act  in  the  interim 
without  being  ratified,  and  that  the  period  of 
its  repeal,  which  was  anticipated,  might  be 
protracted  as  much  as  possible.  But  Dr.  Coke, 
by  urgent  application  to  the  authorities  in  Eng- 
land, procured  its  repeal.  The  following  is  the 
note  which  Dr.  Coke  received  on  the  occasion: 

"WHTTEnALL,    APEIL  -5,   1S09. 

"Lord  Bathurst  presents  his  compliments  to 
Dr.  Coke,  and  acquaints  him  that  the  late  act 
passed  in  Jamaica,  in  November,  1807,  for  the 
protection,  subsisting,  clothing,  and  for  the 
better  order  and  government  of  slaves,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  this  day  disallowed  by  his 
Majesty's  council." 

The  repeal  of  this  edict  opened  the  door  for 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  every  part  of  Jamaica, 
ixcept  in  Kingston,  in  which  place  the  chapel 
was  still  shut  by  municipal  law,  which  the 
repeal  of  the  present  edict  could  not  reach. 
But  the  person  who  was  chiefly  concerned  in 
making  the  penal  law  against  the  "  Methodists 
and  the  sectaries,"  was  himself,  in  1808,  in 
jail.  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  missionary,  was  im- 
prisoned for  not  obeying  the  laws;  this  man 
was  also  imprisoned'  for  disobeying  the  law, 
and  was  confined  in  the  same  room  where  the 
missionarj'  was  confined.  Thus  the  retaliating 
providence  of  God  was  plainly  manifest. 

6.  Up  to  1813  the  Weslcjan  Methodist  mis- 
sions were  mostly  confined  to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  British  settlements  of  America,  but 


especially  to  the  former.  They  were  carried 
on  under  the  general  supcrintendency  of  Dr. 
Coke,  by  whom  the  principal  supplies  for  their 
support  were  raised  by  his  solicitation,  or  con- 
tributed from  his  private  purse.  He  crossed 
the  Atlantic  eighteen  times  for  objects  con- 
nected with  religion.  In  1613  he  sailed  for 
India,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  found  a 
grave  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  the  spirit  in- 
culcated in  the  promotion  of  religion  in  the 
West  Indies  among  the  slaves,  seems  to  have 
been  that  which  gave  the  chief  impulse  to  the 
great  missionary  cause  of  the  British  Wesky- 
ans,  which  now  benefits  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  heathen  and  irreligious  world.  Somewhat 
over  six  thousand  pounds,  through  the  means 
mentioned  above,  were  yearly  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Dr.  Coke,  to  be  expended  chicflv  ia 
I  negro  instruction.  The  spiritual  necessities 
and  temporal  sufferings  of  the  slaves  waked 
up  a  deep  sympathy  whenever  pressed  on  the 
public  attention. 

When  the  personal  efforts  of  Dr.  Coke  in 
making  collections  ceased,  and  an  increase  of 
expenditure  on  establishing  the  East  India 
missions  occurred,  the  Wesleyans  were  led  to 
make  greater  exertions  to  procure  funds:  hence 
the  organization  of  the  Wesleyan  missionary 
Society  in  1814.  Through  the  'general  intelli- 
gence arising  from  the  success  of  missions  cir- 
culated from  the  press  and  pulpit,  the  entire 
body  of  Wesleyan  Methodists  felt  themselves 
allied  to  the  converted  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  were  therefore  prepared  to  aid  them 
in  all  lawful  things  that  pertained  to  their  in- 
struction, their  elevation,  and,  indeed,  their 
emancipation. 

The  West  India  missions  had  been  begun 
under  circumstances  strikingly  providential, 
and  were  prosecuted  under  Dr.  Coke  with  ad- 
mirable zeal  and  effect,  with  the  outlay  of  a 
vast  expense  of  health,  life,  and  money.  Sev- 
eral of  the  planters  were  humane  men,  and  en- 
j  couraged  the  instruction  of  their  slaves  in  the 
I  principles  of  religion;  for  they  found  that  the 
converted  negroes  were  honest,  and  from  a 
:  sense  of  duty  discharged  their  tasks  with  fidel- 
I  ity.  Other  slaveholders  were  decidedly  hostile 
!  to"  all  attempts  at  negro  improvement,  and  de- 
j  sired  no  incentive  to  slave  labor  but  the  whip 
and  its  accompaniments.  The  enemies  of  mis- 
!  sions  were,  however,  the  more  numerous  class, 
I  and  were  continually  inventing  tales  of  insur- 
j  rection,  in  which  they  were  careful  to  implicate 
the  missionaries,  and  some  of  the  local  legisla- 
tures embarrassed  them  by  persecuting  enact- 
ments. 

The  object  of  the  missionaries  was  purely 
spiritual.  They  taught  the  negroes  Christian- 
ity, with  reference  to  the  salvation  of  their 
souls,  and  had  no  ulterior  design  whatever. 
When  the  slaves  were  impressed  under  the  min- 
istry of  the  word,  the  missionaries  united  them 
together  in  Christian  societies,  that  they  might 
watch  over  one  another's  religious  conduct. 
The  missionaries  required  the  observance  of 
marriage  in  the  place  of  the  promiscuous  course 
of  life  then  common  in  the  West  Indies.  They 
also  taught  men  the  duties  of  contentment,  sub- 
mission, and  diligence.  But  the  missionaries 
never  interfered  with  the  civil  condition  of  the 
slaves.  The  converted  negroes  became  intel- 
ligent, thoughtful,  industrious,  and  faithful  in 
i  every  domestic  relation.  Christianity  prepared 
j  them  to  discharge  the  duties  and  enjoy  the 
I  rights  of  civil  liberty;  it  even  taught  them. 
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"if  thej  might  be  made  free,  to  use  it  rather;" 
and  as  its  light  aud  influence  spread  among  the 
negro  population  slavery  was  seen  in  all  its 
enormity.  The  true  slaveholders,  therefore, 
endeavoVed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  evangelical 
instruction,  and  to  continue  brutal  ignorance, 
as  best  suited  to  perpetuate  slavery.  They 
mostly,  however,  professed  to  be  friendly  to 
negro  instruction  and  conversion  ;  they  only 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  missionaries,  well 
knowing  that  in  their  absence  there  was  no  man 
to  care  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  slave. 

ilr.  IJarhani,  in  June,  1816,  stated,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  the  Methodist  mis- 
sionaries in  the  AVest  Indies,  under  the  mask 
of  religion,  inculcated  insubordination  and  in- 
surrection. A  committee  of  the  Wesleyans  re- 
quested him  to  supply  them  with  the  requisite 
names  and  facts,  that  they  might  call  to  an  ac- 
count the  delinquent  missionaries.  But  no  in- 
formation would  be  given  by  Mr.  Barham, 
except  in  the  house  of  commons.  When  Mr. 
Butterworth  brought  it  up  before  the  house  the 
accuser  had  no  other  than  common  report  to 
sustain  him,  and  was  lieartily  ashamed  of  his 
course.  Mr.  Butterworth  withdrew  his  motion 
at  the  request  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  -who  de- 
clared, in  behalf  of  the  Government,  that  there 
lay  no  charge  against  the  missionaries. 

7.  But  a  Mr.  Marryat,  a  zealous  coadjutor 
of  Mr.  Barham,  attacked  the  character  and 
ministrations  of  the  missionaries  in  various 
pamphlets,  assisted  b}-^  anonymous  writers  in 
difl'erent  periodical  journals.  To  meet  these 
attacks,  Mr.  Watson  was  induced  to  publisli 
"A  Defense  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mis- 
sions in  the  West  Indies,  including  a  refutation 
of  the  charges  in  Mr.  Marryat's  "Thoughts  on 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  etc.,  and 
other  publications;  with  Facts  and  Anecdotes 
illustrative  of  the  Moral  State  of  the  Slaves, 
and  of  the  Operation  of  Missions."  The  pub- 
lication of  this  pamphlet  Avas  a  seasonable  an- 
tidote to  the  calumnies  against  the  missiona- 
ries. Never  was  the  defen.=ie  of  a  righteous 
cause  more  complete.  Mr.  Watson  obtained 
the  proper  information  from  the  missionaries 
then  in  the  West  Indies,  and  from  those  in 
England  who  had  been  there  in  former  years. 
He  prepared  various  questions  respecting  the 
religions  and  moral  condition  of  the  slaves 
before  they  were  brought  under  missionary  in- 
struction and  influence  ;  the  cff"ect  of  Chris- 
tianity on  their  spirit  and  habits;  the  manner 
in  which  the  missionaries  had  been  treated  in 
the  difl'erent  islands  ;  and  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  these.  Mr.  Watson  proved,  that 
before  the  missionaries  commenced  their  labors 
in  the  West  Indies,  the  negroes  in  general  had 
scarcely  the  slightest  conception  of  religion  in 
any  form;  that  they  had  no  Sabbath;  that  they 
were  almost  entire  strangers  to  the  married 
relation;  that  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  in  general,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
instruction  of  negroes.  But  through  the  labors 
of  the  missionaries  the  slaves  were  instructed, 
and  rendered  moral  and  orderly.     Mr.  Watson's 

gamphlet  was  extensively  read  by  members  of 
arliamcnt  and  other  public  men.  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  expressed  his  apnrobation  of  it  in 
strong  terms.  It  appeared  in  the  spring  of 
1817,  and  was  received  with  great  applause 
among  all  the  friends  of  liberty. 

This  publication  had  a  far  more  important 
bearing  than  was  anticipated  by  friend  or  foe 


upon  promoting  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
negroes,  had  done  little  to  show  the  people  of 
England  the  real  character  of  West  India 
slavery.  They  had  rather  concealed  the  mise- 
ries of  the  slave,  than  declared  his  real  condi- 
tion; for  they  were  unwilling  to  disoblige  the 
planters,  and  thus  shut  up  their  access  to  the 
slaves.  The  gross  attacks  upon  the  missiona- 
ries, however,  extorted  from  them  disclosures 
respecting  the  degradation  and  oppression  of 
the  slaves,  whicli  had  great  effect  upon  the  re- 
ligious part  of  the  community.  But  these  dis- 
closures were  Avrung  from  the  missionaries  by 
the  violence  of  the  West  India  body.  This 
prepared  the  public  mind,  in  a  great  degree, 
for  the  movement  bv  which  West  India  slavery 
was  abolished.  Thus  the  Almightv,  by  the 
wi.se  and  merciful  arrangements  of  his  provi- 
dence, caused  even  "the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
him."  The  object,  however,  of  the  missiona- 
ries was  purely  spiritual.  Tlieir  design  was 
solely  the  salvaticm  of  souls.  Yet  it  was  to  the 
operation  of  missions,  as  an  effect,  that  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  is  to  be  attributed  in  tlie  West 
Indies,  though  nothing  could  be  more  remote 
from  the  views  of  the  missionaries  when  they 
first  entered  their  work.  The  missions  became 
the  principal  means  of  bringing  to  light  the 
real  state  of  the  slave;  and  the  murderous  vio- 
lence with  Avhich  some  of  the  planters  assailed 
the  missionaries,  ultimately  roused  the  people 
of  England  to  petition  Parliament  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  system. 

Such  was  the  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Wat- 
son's pamphlet  was  held,  the  British  confer- 
ence, which  sat  in  July  and  August,  1817, 
adopted  unanimously  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  published  in  their  Minutes:  "That 
the  warmest  thanks  of  this  body  are  eminently 
due  to  Mr.  Watson  for  his  able  and  triumphant 
defense  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  missions  in 
the  West  Indies,  published  during  the  past  year 
at  the  request  of  the  Missionary  Committee." 

The  instructions  to  missionaries  in  general, 
and  especially  to  that  portion  of  them  which 
concerns  the  missionaries  in  the  West  Indies, 
arc  worthy  of  special  regard,  as  these  instruc- 
tions will  .show  that  it  was  the  only  work  of  a 
Wesleyan  missionary  to  endeavor  to  bring  the 
slaves  to  a  knowledge  of  religion,  but  by  no 
means  to  interfere,  as  missionaries,  with  their 
civil  relations.  These  instructions  are  the  sub- 
stance of  what  was  given,  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  missionaries,  and  finally  revised  and 
adopted,  in  1817,  by  the  Wesleyans.  They 
were  drawn  up  and 'revised  by  Mr.  Watson.* 
We  have  given  a  brief  outline  of  them  in  cliap- 
tcr  sixth,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Capers's  letter 
on  Missions  among  the  Slaves  in  the  South.  In 
comparing  his  letter  with  the  instructions,  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  either  copies  them,  or, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  contends  for 
about  the  same  course  which  the  instructions 
enjoin,  and  the  most  strict  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted whether  they  were  observed  by  every 
missionary.  This  will  appear  on  consulting 
the  three  resolutions  preparatory  to  the  instruc- 
tions comprised  in  Grinrod's  Compend  of  Wes- 
leyan Methodism,^  but  which  are  omitted  in 
Watson's  Life,  by  Jackson. J 

8.  In  the  year  1820  tlie  missionary  report  of 
the  Wesleyans  represents  the  missions  in  the 
West  Indies  as  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The 
report  says:  "Let  the  means  of  increasing  the 
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institutions  imd  ordinances  of  religion  but  be 
afforded  ihoin  by  the  charity  of  Christians,  and 
ill  a  few  years  the  last  dark  gloom  shall  roll 
away  from  the  beautiful  islands  which  compose 
the  Columbian  archipelago,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  difi"ase  itself  through  every  plant- 
ation, and  spread  peace,  security,  harmony, 
and  tlie  blessings  of  God  throughout  the 
whole."* 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1822  a  great  excite- 
ment was  produced  by  the  agitation  of  meas- 
ures in  the  British  Parliament  respecting  the 
slave  population  of  the  West  Indies.  The  in- 
surrection in  the  colony  of  Demarara,  through 
various  unfounded  reports,  exposed  the  mis- 
sionaries to  temporary  reflections  and  slanders. 
These  have  all  been  removed  by  the  facts  which 
the  Missionary  Committee  were  able  to  give  to 
the  world  of  the  peaceable  conduct  both  of  the 
missionaries  and  members.  The  Committee 
met  tlie  indiscriminate  charges  made  against 
the  missionaries,  as  having  excited  the  revolt 
by  publishing  the  instructions  under  which  the 
societies'  missionaries  are  required  to  act.  The 
slaves  in  the  colony  conducted  themselves  in  a 
manner  becoming  their  Christian  profession. 
Not  one  out  of  1,216  Church  members,  chiefly 
slaves,  had  been  in  the  least  concerned  in  tlie 
revolt.  The  slaves  of  Mr.  Cheesewright  not 
only  refused  to  join  the  insurgents,  but  con- 
ducted their  master  to  a  vessel,  by  which  he 
reached  Georgetown  in  safety.  Two  of  the  re- 
ligious slaves  had,  indeed,  been  suspected  of 
taking  part  in  the  insurrection,  but  on  strict 
examination  they  were  found  entirely  innocent. 
Under  tlie  influence  of  mistaken  views  and 
misrepresentations,  the  Methodist  chapel  in 
Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  was  destroyed  by  a 
mob;t  but  this  was  only  the  ebullition  of  a 
moment,  as  the  great  cause  of  enlightening 
and  moralizing  the  slaves,  by  means  of  relig- 
ious instruction,  gained  daily  new  friends 
among  those  whose  connection  with  the  colo- 
nies is  most  intimate  and  influential. i 

The  number  of  Church  members  in  the 
Methodist  societies  in  the  West  Indies  in  1822, 
according  to  the  British  Minutes,  was  880 
whites,  and  23,819  black  and  colored:  total, 
24,699. 

lU.  From  the  speech  of  Sir  George  Rose,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  on  the  15th  of  May, 
1823,  we  have  importjint  information  concerning 
the  Wesleyan  missions.  Having  inherited  es- 
tate.^  in  the  West  Indies,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  their  religious  instruction.  He  first  ap- 
plied to  his  own  Church — the  Established  one — 
for  instructors;  but  in  vain.  He  next  solicited 
the  aid  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  who  were 
unable,  tliough  willing,  to  answer  to  his  re- 
quest. There  then  remained  no  other  resource 
than  the  Wesleyan  mission.  This  was  the  one 
lie  was  most  unwilling  to  address  liimself  to, 
on  account  of  the  strong  feelings  against  them 
in  the  minds  of  some.  But  the  choice  was  be- 
tween heathenism  in  its  worst  shape,  and 
Christianity  as  preached  by  a  Protestant  sect. 
On  one  estate,  where  the  negroes  had  been  bap- 
tized by  his  own  Church,  they  were  in  every 
other  respect  heathens.  In  a  neigliboring  es- 
tate, under  the  Weslcyans,  the  black  popula- 
tion became  generally  real  and  practical  Chris- 
tians. The  attorney  of  this  estate  declared, 
that  "  this  improvement  is  so  decisive,  and  the 
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progressive  discontinuation  of  punishment  so 
marked,  that  he  has  a  confident  liopc  that  pun- 
ishment will  die  away  and  be  extinguished  at 
no  distant  period;  and  that  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects are  to  be  attributed  almost  exclusively  to 
the  labors  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries."  Mr. 
Rose  maintained,  that  the  power  of  Christian- 
ity alone,  when  it  would  become  general,  would 
end  in  emancipation;  that  slavery  could  not 
stand  against  real  and  universal  CJiristianity; 
that  obstacles  to  emancipation  must  vanish  be- 
fore it;  that  the  improved  religion  of  the  slaves 
had  already  reflected  a  light  upward,  and  acted 
on  classes  above  them  in  society,  producing 
new  feelings  and  a  new  impulse;  and  that  in 
an  island  where  the  greatest  progress  had  been 
made  in  evangelizing  the  negroes,  institutions 
were  actually  in  progress,  of  which  the  West 
Indies  would  not  have  been  regarded  as  sus- 
ceptible a  few  years  back.  Mr.  Rose  supposed 
that  about  80,000  adults  and  children  were 
either  Church  members,  or  under  instruction, 
among  the  Wesleyans  alone;  while  he  calcu- 
lated that  about  20,000  adults  and  children 
were  under  the  care  of  all  others,  comprising 
Baptists,  Moravians,  the  Scotch  Churcn,  and 
the  Church  of  England. 

Indeed,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  labors  of 
the  Wesleyans  in  the  West  Indies  can  not  be 
fully  estimated.  The  self-denying  exertions 
and  sacrifices  which  they  have  made,  in  the 
face  of  obloquy  and  persecution,  and  even  of 
bonds  and  imprisonment,  for  the  salvation  and 
best  interests  of  the  slaves,  arc  beyond  all 
praise.  These  missionaries  may  be  ranked 
among  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  old;  for 
like  them  they  nave  been  ready  to  risk  even 
life  for  the  benefit  of  the  slave;  and  their  suc- 
cess, which  has  been  great,  has  been  acliieved 
in  the  face  of  obstacles  of  most  formidable  and 
dislieartening  description. 

11.  In  1824  the  British  Antislavery  Society 
published  its  first  report.  When  the  Society 
was  founded  Mr.  Watson  hesitated  to  connect 
himself  with  it,  fearing  it  might  assume  ultra 
principles  and  measures.  Mr.  Bunting  had 
connected  himself  with  the  Society  at  its  first 
formation,  and  denounced  West  India  slavery 
in  the  Wesleyan  Magazine.  When  the  first  re- 
port of  the  Society  was  published,  Mr.  Watson 
was  satisfied  with  its  character,  and  united  with 
it,  and  called  it  a  "truly-patriotic  and  Chris- 
tian society."  In  some  principles  and  measures 
the  British  Antislavery  Society  differed  from 
the  American  Antislavery  Society.  The  two 
societies  differed  much  more  in  tne  character 
of  their  leaders.  We  seek  in  vain  among  the 
first  leaders  of  the  American  society  such  men 
as  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  Buxton,  Brougham, 
and  many  others.  There  was  a  soberness  of 
manner,  too,  as  well  as  distance  from  extrava- 
gant opinions  in  the  society  which  Watson 
called  Christian  and  patriotic,  which  could  not 
be  found  in  the  society  of  which  Mr.  Garrison 
formed  tlie  principal  leader. 

The  Committee  of  the  Antislavery  Society, 
in  their  report  in  1824,  state  "that  nothing  can 
justify  the  making  one  man  a  slave,  or  even 
the  retention  of  one  man  in  slavery  longer  than 
the  real  benefit  of  the  slave  himself,  incurred 
in  all  his  circumstances  and  relations,  may  re- 
quire." On  this  noble  declaration  Mr.  Watson 
comments  as  follows:  "This  passage,"  says  he, 
"appears  to  contain  the  only  just  principle 
which  can  be  urged  for  the  continuance  of 
slavery  for  any  period;  and  the  principle,  too. 
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by  which  alone  it  can  bo  limited.  The  case  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  a  stolen  child  among 
ourselves.  No  right  was  ever  acquired  iu  the 
child;  but,  supposing  the  party  who  has  com- 
mitted the  tlieft  to  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  the 
evil  of  his  crime  and  of  the  duty  of  restitution, 
he  is  not  to  abandon  the  child  to  starve,  in 
order  to  put  away  his  crime;  for  that  would  be 
to  aggravate  the  injury.  He  is  to  support  it, 
and  to  educate  it,  if  able,  till  the  parents  can 
be  found;  and  if  not,  to  do  his  utmost  that 
the  child  shall  sustain  no  injury  as  to  its  future 
situation  in  life,  which  he  can  prevent.  Slavery 
is  a  national  violence,  a  national  theft.  The 
nation  could  never  acquire  a  moral  right  of 
property  in  slaves,  and  could,  therefore,  never 
give  it  by  any  legislative  act  to  any  individuals 
whatever.  National  repentance  of  this  evil  has 
been  announced,  and  what  then  follows,  as 
'fruits  of  repentance?'  Not,  we  grant,  eman- 
cipation insianter,  ik  that,  after  calm  investi- 
fation,  can  be  proved  injurious  to  the  slaves, 
ut  emancipation  as  soon  as  ever  it  can  be  ben- 
eficial, ancl  the  honest  and  united  efforts  of 
Government  to  remove  all  present  and  real  inju- 
ries, and  to  adopt  instant  means  to  prepare  tlie 
slaves  for  as  speedy  a  relief  as  possible,  from 
the  necessary  evils  of  that  bondage  to  which 
we  have  recfuced  them,  in  opposition  to  every 
law  of  God."* 

12.  The  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
England  was  very  offensive  to  the  advocates  of 
slavery,  especially  in  Jamaica.  The  situation 
of  the  missionaries  iu  that  island  was  trying. 
Some  of  them,  driven  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, signed  certain  resolutions  in  favor  of 
slavery,  and  censuring  the  British  antislavery 
men.  These  resolutions  pledged  the  Wesleyan 
body  in  England  to  the  approval  of  slavery, 
and  were  reprinted  in  England.  Hence,  tlie 
managing  YVesleyan  Committee  in  England  felt 
it  their  duty  publicly  to  disavow  the  doctrine 
of  the  resolutions,  and  to  declare  that,  iu  the 
estimation  of  the  Vv^'sleyan  body,  the  holding 
of  men  in  interminable  bondage  is  inconsistent 
•with  the  principles  of  Christianity.  The  reso- 
lutions of  the  Committee  gave  great  uneasiness 
to  Lord  Bathurst,  principal  Secretary  for  the 
colonies.  To  a  communication  from  Lord  Ba- 
thurst, through  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Watson  replied 
under  date  of  February  11,  1825.  We  give  the 
entire  answer,  except  the  mere  introductory 
and  concluding  expressions  of  civility. 

"1.  That  the  sentiment  expressed  in  that 
extract  is  nothing  more  than  we  have  uniformly 
stated  to  gentlemen  connected  with  the  West 
Indies,  whenever  the  subject  has  been  men- 
tioned. Our  opinions,  as  a  body,  respecting 
slavery,  as  a  system,  have  long  been  known 
throughout  the  West  Indies;  but  as  it  is 
equally  known  by  all  persons  M'ho  will  do  us 
justice,  that  our  missionaries  are  restrained 
from  agitating  all  abstract  questions  of  this 
kind,  both  in  public  and  private,  and  that  we 
hold  it  as  a  most  sacred  Christian  duty,  that 
obedience  should  be  paid  by  slaves  to  their 
owners,  and  that  seditions  and  insurrections 
are  crimes  of  the  highest  nature,  no  exceptions 
have  ever  been  taken  to  our  missions  on  that 
account. 

"2.  That  though  we,  in  common  with  the 
great  body  of  people  iu  this  country,  think 
that  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that 
slavery,  in  all  its  forms,  is  utterly  inconsistent 


with  the  Christian  religion,  yet  the  peaceable, 
resigned  habits  of  our  negro  congregations,  for 
near  forty  years,  are  sufficiently  in  proof  that 
'  '  '  1  the  en- 
uty  of  submission 
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near  lorty  years,  are  sumcientiy  in  proot  that 
this  opinion  has  never  interfered  with  the  en- 
]  forcement  of  the  Christian  duty  of  submission 
by  our  society  and  its  missionaries. 

"3.  That,  as  we  never  did  hide  this  opinion 
on  the  general  (Question  of  slavery,  we  could 
not  shrink  from  its  avowal  when  circumstances 
obliged  us  either  to  make  it  or  tacitly  to  profess 
the  contrary  opinion.  We  hope  we  have  pur- 
sued our  course  iu  perfect  openness  and  sincer- 
ity. We  can  not  surrender  principles  even  to 
obtain  that  favor  in  the  West  Indies  by  which 
we  might  increase  our  opportunities  of  doing 
good.  Wherever  policy  may  be  proper,  we 
think  it  out  of  its  place'in  the  proceedings  of  a 
religious  society,  and  wish  it  most  clearly  to 
be  understood,  that  while  we  ask  protection  for 
our  missions,  on  the  ground  of  inculcating 
peace  and  good  order  in  the  colonies,  and  our 
missionaries  being  restrained  from  all  inter- 
ference with  the  civil  concerns  of  the  popula- 
tion, our  society  iu  this  country  is  but  of  one 
sentiment  on  the  subject  of  slavery  as  a 
system."* 

The  chapel  in  Barbadoes  had  been  standing 
about  four  years,  when  it  was  destroyed,  in 
1823.  Its  destruction  was  wholly  by  whites, 
except  one  colored  man,  who  had  been  educa- 
ted in  England,  and  who  thought  he  must 
imitate  the  whites;  but  after  this  act,  not  one 
of  the  colored  people  of  the  island  Avould  asso- 
ciate with  him.  The  Missionary  Committee, 
in  1&25,  took  measures  to  rebuild  the  church 
and  re-establish  the  mission.  They  did  this  in 
the  spirit  of  perfect  charity,  not  rendering  evil 
for  evil  or  railing  for  railing,  but  trusting  in 
God,  who  could  so  dispose  the  hearts  of  men 
that  the  light  and  influence  of  the  Gospel  might 
finally  prevail  in  the  morally-necessitous  island 
of  Barbadoes.  The  inoffensiveness  of  ilr. 
Shrewsbury,  the  missionary,  who  was  thrust 
out  from  his  charge  by  violence,  was  attested 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  island,  although  their 
hostility  to  the  missions  was  very  great.  The 
persecuted  society  in  Barbadoes,  while  deprived 
of  the  ordinances  of  religion  by  the  banishment 
of  their  missionary  and  the  destruction  of  their 
chapel,  contributed  regularly,  as  before,  to  the 
Missionary  Society. 

13.  Mr.  Buxtou,  without  solicitation  from  the 
Wesleyans,  brought  a  bill  before  Parliament 
condemning  the  transactions  in  Barbadoes  and 
testifying  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  mission- 
ary. By  this  act  religious  tolerance  was  estab- 
lished or  reasserted  in  the  colony.  The  Wes- 
leyan conference,  in  1S25,  unanimously  adopted 
resolutions  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Buxton,  for  intro- 
ducing the  bill,  and  to  Messrs.  Butterworth, 
Smith,  Brougham,  and  Lushington  for  sup- 
porting it. 

The  conference  also,  this  year,  at  Mr.  Wat- 
son's suggestion,  declared  "that  nothing  is 
more  contrary  to  the  writings  of  our  venerable 
founder,  and  to  the  views  which  our  societies 
in  general  maintain  to  this  day,  than  the  notion 
that  it  is  in  any  sense  consistent  with  the  spirit 
or  the  laws  of  Christianity  to  enslave  our  fel- 
low-men, or  to  retain  them  in  interminable  bond- 
age. The  slavery  of  the  negroes  this  confer- 
ence considers  to  be  one  of  the  most  heinous 
of  our  public  offenses,  the  principle  of  which  it 
becomes  us  as  a  nation  instantly  and  heartily 
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to  renounce,  and  the  practice  of  -which  we  arc 
equally  bound  to  discontinue,  as  ^;p(>edily  as  a 
prudent  and  benevolent  regard  to  the  interests 
of  those  -who  are  the  subjects  of  the  oppression 
^rill  permit."* 

14.  In  lb26  the  pro-slavery  spirit  broke  out 
against  the  missionaries.  On  Christmas  day 
the  militia  regiment  was  called  out  in  the  par- 
ish of  St.  Ann,  Jamaica,  to  watch  over  the 
slaves.  The  regiment  attended  the  Established 
Church,  where  they  heard  a  sermon  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bridges,  replete  with  inflammatory 
language  against  the  missionaries  in  the  island, 
and  exciting  to  acts  of  outrage  and  blood.  The 
attack  was  made  by  a  party  of  whites  of  the 
light  company  of  the  militia,  by  firing  fre- 
quently into  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rat- 
clilfe,  Wesleyan  missionary. 

15.  In  the  year  1627  the  number  of  members 
in  the  West  Indies  was  27,606  negroes  and  peo- 
ple of  color.  Persecution  in  various  forms  man- 
ifested itself.  Mr.  Grimsdall,  for  preaching  in 
an  unlicensed  liouse,  was  twice  cast  into  prison. 
His  second  imprisonment  broke  down  his  strong 
constitution,  so  that  he  died  in  consequence, 
December  15,  1S27. 

Dr.  Lushington  gives  the  following  testimo- 
nial, March  13,  1627,  in  the  British  Parliament, 
in  favor  of  the  Methodists:  "  To  the  "Wesleyan 
missionaries  this  country  was  indebted  for  the 
small  portion  of  instruction  and  religious 
knowledge  at  present  to  be  found  among  the 
lower  classes  and  slave  population  of  tlie  West 
Indies.  But  for  them,  the  whole  black  popula- 
tion of  the  West  Indies  would  have  continued 
in  a  state  of  idolatry  and  paganism. "t 

16.  In  1828  the  number  of  colored  persons  in 
the  Wesleyan  societies  in  the  West  Indies  was 
29,060,  of  whom  22,590  were  slaves,  and  6,470 
were  free  blacks,  showing  a  handsome  increase 
during  the  year.  After  the  demolition  of  the 
Methodist  chapel  at  St.  Ann's  Bay,  in  Jamaica, 
after  a  violent  attack  on  the  Methodists  from 
the  pulpit  by  the  Rev.  George  Bridges,  and  the 
impunity  wliich  followed  that  crime,,  various 
other  outrages  succeeded  that.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Grimsdall  first  fell  a  victim  to  the  persecuting 
magistracy  of  St.  Ann's.  On  Sunday,  August 
10th,  182b,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitehouse  was  on 
his  wav  to  preach  at  St.  Ann's  Bay,  he  was 
arrested,  accused  of  having  preached  without  a 
license;  that  is,  of  having  a  license  in  one  par- 
ish, and  having  preached  in  another.  He  was 
flung  into  the  dungeon,  where  Mr.  Grimsdall 
had  perished.  The  Ilev.  Mr.  Orten  received  the 
intelligence  of  his  persecuted  brother's  afflic- 
tion, with  a  request  that  he  would  supply  his 
place  to  his  congregation.  He  did  so,  and  was 
forthwith  committed  to  the  same  jail.  When 
it  was  found,  after  seventeen  days'  incarcera- 
tion, that  the  unhealthy  air  of  the  dungeon 
would  prove  fatal,  the  missionaries  were  set,  at 
liberty  by  the  chief  justice,  who  declared  their 
confinement  to  have  been  without  the  shadow 
of  a  pretense.  But  the  intolerant  spirit  of  sla- 
very led  to  their  imprisonment,  regardless  of 
law,  justice,  or  mercy. 

Indeed,  from  the  events  of  this  year — 1828 — 
we  collect  the  most  convincing  testimonies  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  missionaries  and  the  great  need 
of  their  services.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  his 
speech  of  May  3,  1828,  before  the  Antislavery 
Society,  after  stating  that  in  the  island  of  Ja- 
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raaica  itself,  according  to  the  statement  of  its 
bishop,  there  was  room  in  the  churches  of  the 
Establishment  only  for  11,500  hearors,  for  a 
population  of  400,000  souls,  declares  as  follows: 
"And  even  if  the  poor  slaves  were  to  go  to 
these  churches,  they  are  in  far  too  low  a  state 
to  receive  instruction  from  men  educated  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Ah,  sir,  the  teaching 
they  require  is  of  a  different  kind;  and  there 
have  been  persons,  blessed  be  God,  who,  to 
their  honor,  have  gone  forth  to  teach  them — 
missionaries  who  have  gone  forth  with  the 
warmth  of  the  true  religion  glowing  in  their 
hearts,  and  by  whom  benefits  have  been  con- 
feiTed  which  have  been  amply  acknowledged  by 
the  planters  themselves,  iu  Antigua  especially, 
and  various  other  islands;  and  independently  of 
all  the  spiritual  benefits  they  have  conferred,  it 
has  been  further  acknowledged  that  they  have 
been  of  the  greatest  service  in  promoting  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  colonies.  And  so  it 
ever  will  be;  for  that  religion  which  comes 
from  God,  if  cordially  embraced,  will  not  only 
carry  people  to  a  better  world,  but  it  will  scat- 
ter tlessings  in  profusion  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left,  in  all  the  lines  of  its  prog- 
ress."* 

On  the  same  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Wilber- 
force spoke,  the  Rev.  Baptist  Xoel  declared  as 
follows:  "When  I  refer  to  the  melancholy  pic- 
ture of  the  West  Indies  on  the  Sabbath  day,  I 
feel  that,  as  a  Christian  minister,  I  shall  beex- 
cused  if  I  offer  one  or  two  observations.  It 
was  stated  in  the  pamphlet  to  which  Mr.  Den- 
man  referred,  that  in  Antigua  Mr.  Divarris,  the 
author,  was  delighted  at  the  spectacle  of  Sab- 
bath happiness  and  Sabbath  comfort  which,  in 
one  instance,  he  there  witnessed.  I  thank  him 
for  that  illustration;  for  it  tells  powerfully  upon 
the  substantial  truth  and  justice  of  our' cause. 
Sir,  Antigua  has  long  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
Sunday  schools  and  religious  instruction  under 
Christian  missionaries;  and  it  arose  not  from 
the  benevolence  of  the  West  India  planters  that 
such  a  spectacle  was  exhibited  to  that  gentle- 
man; it  arose  from  the  active  efforts  of  those 
men  of  God,  who,  though  often  proscribed  and 
insulted,  have  nevertheless  been  the  benefac- 
tors of  their  species,  and  who,  on  the  showing 
of  our  opponents  themselves,  are  admitted  to 
have  produced  a  mitigation  of  slavery  by  those 
efforts  which  they  have  made,  in  spite  of  the 
wills  and  wishes  of  the  planters."! 

17.  In  1629  the  mission  in  Jamaica  was  op- 
posed with  great  violence.  The  House  of  As- 
sembly appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  and  effects  of  missions  conducted 
by  "sectarians."  The  committee  drew  up  a 
report  very  injurious  to  the  missionaries,  but 
wholly  unsupported  by  evidence.  The  mis- 
sionaries were  imprisoned,  and  one — Mr.  Grims- 
dall— died.  Another — Mr.  Orten — on  his  return 
to  England,  with  impaired  health,  drew  an 
affecting  narrative  of  these  iniquitous  proceed- 
ings. In  the  mean  time,  the  report  of  the  Ja- 
maica Sectarian  Committee  was  reprinted  in 
England,  and  every  attempt  was  made,  both  in 
England  and  in  .Jamaica,  to  cover  the  mission 
with  odium,  and,  if  possible,  to  break  it  up. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Watson  pub- 
lished an  appendix  to  the  Missionary  Report, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Orten's  Narrative  and  his 
own  observations  on  it.     This  was  undertaken 


•  .i^ntislaTery  Reporter,  May,  1828,  Vol.  U,  p.  216. 
fid.,  p.  232. 
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merely  in  self-defense,  and  was  a  complete  jus- 
tification of  the  missionaries,  as  well  as  a  just 
exposure  of  the  evil  acts  of  their  persecutors."* 

18.  The  year  18.30  was  a  critical  period  in 
the  history  of  the  West  India  missions.  The 
impotency  of  a  merely  worldly  Christianity,  in 
affecting  slavery,  was  manifest.  But  when  the 
pure  morals  of  the  Gospel  came  to  be  applied, 
the  sinfulness  of  slavery  could  not  bo  cov- 
ered. From  1655  till  about  1810,  when  the 
labors  of  missionaries  bc^an  to  be  felt,  a  space 
of  about  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years,  the 
West  Indies  were  wholly  given  up  to  immoral- 
ity. The  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes 
was  general;  the  Sabbath  was  nearly  unknown 
as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship  to  the  .slave;  no 
place  was  allotted  in  the  churches  to  the  slaves; 
catechetical  instruction  was  wholly  unknown. 
The  principle  of  the  Wesleyans  was  to  exclude 
from  Church  membership  every  individual 
whose  manner  of  life  was  not  strictly  conform- 
able to  tlie  Christian  rule,  not  only  in  regard  to 
marriage,  but  also  in  every  other  mor.il  require- 
ment. Such  was  the  effect  of  this  wholesome 
discipline,  that  the  tone  of  morality  was  so 
raised  among  the  slave  population  that  no  one 
thought  of  claiming  disciplcship  till  the  pre- 
requisites of  a  Christian  life  were  faithfully 
adhered  to.  Nevertheless,  the  execution  of  the 
slave  laws  constantly  interfered  with  the  full 
exercise  of  discipline. 

Indeed,  the  effect  of  Christian  teaching  on 
the  slaves  was  of  the  most  salutary  kind.  We 
can  not  present  this  better  than  by  quoting  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Trew,  in  his  "  Nine  Letters  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  Colonial  Slavery."  Mr. 
Trew  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church.  "  But  in  these  days  of  light,"  says 
he,  "  it  were  impossible  to  preclude  it  from 
breaking  in  here  and  there  upon  the  negro 
mind,  although  the  utmost  precautions  were 
adopted  for  keeping  it  from  him.  Knowledge 
the  slave  will  have,  whether  his  master  will  or 
not;  and,  hence,  it  more  deeply  concerns  the 
planter  to  see  that  he  is  instructed  in  right 
principles.  There  is  a  powerful  evidence  that 
may  be  adduced  in  order  to  prove  the  superior- 
ity of  knowledge,  when  tempered  by  religious 
instruction,  in  preserving  the  peace  and  secur- 
ity of  the  colonies.  It  is  a  fact  which  can  not 
be  disputed,  and  that  may  be  proved  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  your  Grace,  "that  in  no  single  in- 
stance, in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  has  a  solitaiy 
case  been  known  of  treason  or  rebellion  being 
charged  against  any  of  the  negro  slaves  who 
have" been  in  Church  communion  with  the  min- 
isters of  the  Establishment,  of  the  Moravian, 
of  the  Wesleyan,  nor,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, of  the  Baptist  persuasions;  while  it  is 
notorious  that,  in  tliose  districts  where  rebell- 
ion has  raised  its  antichristian  arm,  there  has 
been  either  a  want  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the 
resident  clergy,  or  the  unlaappy  slaves,  who 
have  been  dduded  into  the  conspiracies,  have 
been  cut  off  from  the  means  of  religious  in- 
struction, as  well  as  from  a  participation  in 
those  Christian  privileges  placed  within  the 
reach  of  their  more  fortunate  brethren."  "  If 
the  design  of  the  missionaries  had  been  to  un- 
settle the  negro  mind,  and  to  arouse  him  to 
avenge  his  wrongs,  the  die  would  long  ere  this 
have  been  cast  in  the  British  colonies,  and  a 
flame  would  have  been  kindled  which  not  all 


the  artifice  of  man  could  have  extingui.shed, 
and  the  chains  that  bind  the  slave  would  have 
fallen  off  forever.  But,  maligned  as  the  mis- 
sionaries have  been,  and  misrepresented  as 
their  proceedings  are,  such  is  not  their  office, 
as  the  peaceful,  and  civilizing,  and  practical 
effects  already  produced  through  their  instru- 
mentality on  the  lives  of  so  many  thousands 
abundantly  testify.  If  there  were  not  a  Brit- 
ish bayonet  within  the  whole  confines  of  slav- 
ery, strange  as  the  assertion  may  seem  to  be, 
the  Christian  missionaries  alone,  with  free  ac- 
cess to  the  objects  of  their  benevolence,  would 
stem  the  torrent  of  discord  at  the  fountain, 
and  prove  to  their  country  a  protection  against 
every  internal  commotion.""* 

At  the  anniversary  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society,  held  May  3,  1830,  Mr.  Watson  sec- 
onded the  following  resolution,  which  was 
moved  by  Dr.  Steinkopff:  "  That  the  continued 
success  of  the  missions  to  the  negroes  of  the 
West  India  colonies,  and  the  prudence,  fidel- 
ity, and  fortitude  of  those  of  the  mi.ssionaries 
who  have  been  exposed  to  unmerited  reproach 
and  persecution,  afford  additional  reasons  for 
the  support  and  extension  of  a  .sy.stem  of  relig- 
ious care  and  instruction,  which  at  once  con- 
veys the  direct  blessings  of  Christianity  to  the 
slave  population,  and  tends  more  fully  to  pre- 
pare them  for  all  those  ameliorations  whicli  it 
may  be  the  purpose  of  a  wise  and  benevolent 
Legislature  to  introduce  and  extend." 

Mr.  Watson  supported  this  resolution  by  an 
able  speech,  in  which  he  maintained  that  it 
was  the  sacred  duty  of  every  missionary  in  the 
West  Indies  to  apply  himself  to  his  spiritual 
work,  and  to  that  alone;  but  as  nothing  could 
be  done  by  the  negro  himself,  it  ought  to  be 
done  by  those  of  England;  that  true  Christian- 
ity can  not  bear  slavery;  its  fraternal  principle 
forbids  it;  its  mercy  and  its  justice  forbid  it; 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Christians  to  peti- 
tion Parliament  to  do  away  slavery.  He  also 
referred  to  the  persecuted  and  imprisoned  mis- 
sionaries, who  willingly  resolved  to  siiffor  or 
die,  if  need  be,  in  their  glorious  work;  and 
concluded  his  admirable  address  with  a  just 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  exertions  and  liberal- 
ity of  Dr.  Coke,  who  was  the  father  and  founder 
of  the  West  India  missions."! 

The  Methodist  mind  of  Britain  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  fierce  and  determined  opposi- 
tion to  negro  instruction,  especially  in  Jamaica, 
and  by  the  cases  of  cruelty  which'had  occurred 
and  were  just  published  with  all  their  details. 
The  slave  Henry  Williams  was  almost  flogged 
to  death  for  being  a  Methodist,  and  praying  to 
God.  The  Antislavery  Society,  too,  by  its 
active  operations  for  several  years,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  strong  impression  on  the 
public  mind  respecting  the  evils  of  slavery  and 
the  duty  of  Parliament  to  terminate  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  So  powerful,  however,  was  the 
West  India  body  in  the  Legislature,  that 
scarcely  any  member  of  the  house  of  commons, 
except' Mr.  Brougham,  was  heard  with  ordi- 
nary patience  and  decency  in  favor  of  the 
slave,  and  against  the  incurable  atrocities  of 
the  system.  This  period  was,  therefore,  con- 
sidered a  crisis  by  the  friends  of  emancipation, 
and  an  expression  of  the  national  will  on  that 


•See  Apppndix  to  Mis'-ioaary  Kfport  for  18'JO.  for  Kx- 
tracts.     See  AntUlavery  Reporter,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  o04-35G. 
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question  was  loudly  called  for  at  the  approach- 
ing elections.  Mr.  Brougham  was  tlie  candi- 
date for  the  county  of  York.  The  entire  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Watson  and  the  Methodists  was 
used  in  his  favor.  Mr.  Wesley  had  declared 
his  sentiments  against  i^lavery  with  great  per- 
spicuity and  force.  This  had  greatly  aided 
Wilberl'orce  and  his  friends  in  their  long  and 
severe  struggle  with  the  advocates  of  man- 
stealing.  Mr.  Watson  and  the  leading  Meth- 
odists thought  that  the  time  had  now  come 
when  the  conference  should  more  publicly  and 
distinctly  bear  testimony  against  slavery  as 
existing  in  the  British  colonics.  Accordingly 
a  preamble  and  six  resolutions  were  adopted 
with  perfect  cordiality  by  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist conference,  assembled  at  Leeds,  on  the 
30th  of  July,  1830,  the  Rev.  George  Morley  in 
the  chair. 

Tlie  preamble  invited  a  general  application 
to  Parliament,  by  petition,  that  measures  might 
be  adopted  to  terminate  slavery.  The  six  reso- 
lutions of  confei'ence  comprised  respectively  the 
six  following  leading  views:  1.  That  slavery 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  principles 
of  natural  right  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

2.  That  West  India  slavery  was  marked  with 
peculiar  characters  of  severity  and  injustice. 

3.  That  slavery  was  incompatible  with  a  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  good  morals  and  religion,  and 
is  necessarily  associated  with  general  ignorance, 
vice,  and  wretchedness.  The  particulars  are 
detailed  under  this  head.  4.  The  brotherhood 
between  the  British  Weslej'ans  and  24,000  slave 
Church  members,  with  their  families,  is  urged 
as  a  reason  for  British  Methodists  to  use  their 
influence  with  the  nation  in  favor  of  freedom. 

5.  The  Vi'esleyans  concur  with  other  Christians 
on  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  urge  their  Irish  and 
British  members  to  unite  in  petitions  against  it. 

6.  They  recommend  their  members  who  have 
votes  to  use  them  in  favor  of  liberty.* 

Agreeably  to  the  resolutions  of  conference, 
the  Wesleyans  were  not  idle.  The  subject  was 
brought  before  their  congregations  in  their  cir- 
cuits on  week-day  evenings,  when  the  subject 
of  slavery  was  stated  by  one  or  more  speakers, 
and  a  petition  was  prepared  and  signed.  At 
one  of  these  meetings  Mr.  Watson  delivered  a 
powerful  address  on  the  subject.  We  give  a 
very  brief  outline  of  the  leading  features  of 
his  address.  He  stated,  if  the  case  involved 
merely  political  considerations,  this  would  not 
be  the  place  to  express  their  opinions;  but  the 
conference  viewed  it  morally  and  religiously, 
and  so  did  religious  people  generally;  tJiat  tlie 
"Wesleyans,  both  because  they  labored  more 
than  all  others  for  the  salvation  of  the  slaves, 
and  were  more  generally  opposed,  were  pecu- 
liarly called  on  to  act;  that  Air.  Wesley,  in  liis 
able  tract,  had  shown  them  the  example;  if  it 
•was  wrong  to  steal  men  from  Africa  and  make 
them  slaves,  it  is  wrong  to  retain  them  in  slav- 
ery; it  would  be  as  just  for  the  black  man  to 
enslave  the  white  man  as  for  the  white  man  to 
enslave  the  black.  He  argued  that  it  was  a 
mere  sophism  to  assume  that  West  India  slav- 
ery stauds  on  the  same  ground  as  the  servitude 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament;  for  these  dif- 
fer both  in  their  circumstances  and  in  their  es- 
sence. And  in  regard  to  the  New  Testament 
argument  insisted  on  by  slaveholders,  that  the 
apostles  did  not  condemn  slavery,  but  enjoined 


]  obedience  to  masters,  he  disposes  of  as  follows: 
I  That  the  principles  of  Christianity  are  opposed 
!  to  slavery;   that  Christianity   did  abolisli  it; 
!  that  tlie  counsel  to  submission  was  one  and  the 
i  same  with  counseling  submission  to  any  other 
'  wrong;  that  slaves  should  endeavor  to  become 
I  free  if  they  lawfully  could;  and  the   plea  of 
slaveholders  generally,  that  Christianity  would 
gradually  do  away  slavery,  proves  that  slavery 
i  and  Christianity  are  in  antagonism;  and  that 
I  the  various  professions  of  pro-slavery  men  in 
j  opposing   the    missionaries,  while  in    general 
i  they  favored  a  Christianity  which  suited  them, 
I  showed  that  they  were  hypocritical  as  well  as 
j  unfair  in  their  reasoning.* 
I      19.  From  the  Report  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
!  sionary  Society  for  the  year  1831,  we  collect  the 
:  statistics  and  state  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  in 
I  the   West   Indies.     There  were   24,499   slaves 
Church  members,  and  7,281  free  negroes  and 
persons  of  color;  in  all,  31,780  members.     The 
number  of  children  and  adults  in  the  mission 
schools  was  25,420.     Upward  of  three  thousand 
of  the  children  instructed  in  the  schools  were 
the  children  of  slaves.     Fifty-eight  missionaries 
were  employed.     In  Jamaica,  where  opposition 
to  the  missions  was  strongest  and  longer  con- 
tinued than   elsewhere,  much  prosperity  was 
enjoyed.     There  were  upward  of  .twelve  thou- 
sand Church  members  in  that  island  alone;  and 
the  call  for  spiritual  instruction  and  pastoral 
labor  from  new  places  was  greater  than  could 
be   attended   to.     The  habits  of  society  were 
very  much  averse  to  pure  Christianity,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  marriage.     Still,  through  the  influence 
of  the  missions,  much  progress  was  made  in 
the  observance  of  moral  requirements. 

These  cheering  statements  were  scarcely  be- 
fore the  public,  when  the  most  appalling  ac- 
counts were  received  from  Jamaica.  The  home 
Government  had  sent  out  some  new  regulations 
tending  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 
This  was  resisted  by  the  local  authorities. 
Many  of  the  negroes,  impatient  of  slavery,  and 
actuated  by  the  persuasion  that  the  king  had 
given  tlieni  their  freedom,  and  that  it  was  with- 
held by  their  masters,  raised  an  extensive  in- 
surrection, in  which  many  plantations  were 
seriously  injured.  The  blame  was  laid  on  the 
missionaries.  The  governor  declared  that  no 
charge  whatever  lay  against  them;  yet  an  asso- 
ciation was  formed  called  the  Colonial  Clmrch 
Union,  the  professed  object  of  which  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
tlie  real  design  of  which  was  to  prevent  all 
future  attempts  to  instruct  and  evangelize  the 
slave  population.  The  Union  was  composed 
of  Episcopalians,  Jews,  Deists,  Presbyterians, 
and  libertines.  In  defiance  of  law  they  pro- 
ceeded to  destroy  the  mission  chapels,  and 
sought  to  murder  the  missionaries.  A  part  of 
the  press  in  England  adopted  and  propagated 
the  calumnies  against  the  missionaries  from  tlie 
Jamaica  papers.  These  outrages  were  over- 
ruled by  divine  Providence,  so  as  to  hasten  the 
measure  of  emancipation,  though  for  a  season 
it  was  doubtful  whereunto  those  things  would 
grow.  Mr.  Watson  defended  the  persecuted 
missionaries  in  the  Wesleyan  Magazine,  and 
commended  them  and  their  injured  flocks  to 
the  merciful  protection  of  alraiu:hty  God. 

The  agents  of  the  West  India  slaveholders 
in  England  were  not  idle  in  their  endeavors  to 


*  See  Document,  Xo.  2,  for  the  resolutions  of  the  British 
conference,  and  Watson's  Life,  p.  375. 


*  See  Watson's  speech,  in  his  Life,  pp.  379-385. 
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support  slavery.  They  prepared  with  great 
care  a  collection  of  abstracts  iu  a  paper  of  forty- 
six  folio  pages,  and  laid  it  ou  the  table  of  the 
house  of  commons,  which  was  ordered  by  the 
house  to  be  printed  ou  the  28th  of  March,  1831, 
entitled,  '-Slave  Laws:  West  Indies."  Not- 
withstanding its  size,  it  was  printed  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  members  the  following  morning. 
This  paper,  though  bearing  on  its  exterior  the 
usual  mai'ks  of  authority,  was  no  official  docu- 
ment, but  a  paper  fabricated  for  the  occasion. 
The  paper,  however,  lost  its  intended  effect; 
for  Mr.  Buxton's  motion,  which  was  expected 


to  be  decided  on  the  29th  of  Marcli,  was  unex 
pectedly  postponed  to  the  15th  of  April,  so  that 
there  was  time  enough  to  expose  the  imposture, 
which  was  ably  done  in  a  pamphlet,  dated 
April  10,  1831,  entitled,  "Exposure  of  an  at- 
tempt recently  made  by  certain  West  Indian 
Agents  to  mislead  Parliament  on  the  subject  of 
Colonial  Slavery." 

In  the  spring  of  1831  a  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament and  another  general  election  were  ex- 
pected. The  Committee  of  the  Antislavery  So- 
ciety called  a  public  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  on 
tlie  23d  of  April,  for  the  puipose  of  directino; 
the  attention  of  electors  to  the  degradation  and 
wrongs  of  slavery.  Mr.  Watson  was  induced 
to  deliver  a  speecli  on  the  occasion.  His  thor- 
ougli  acquaintance  wilJi  West  India  affairs 
qualified  him  eminently  for  the  task.  Ho  was 
convinced  that  the  rigor  of  West  India  slavery 
raised  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  Christianity.  Accordingly  he  felt  himself 
at  liberty  to  unite  witli  such  men  as  Buxton, 
Lushington,  Sir  James  M'Inotsh,  etc.,  in  pro- 
moting emancipation.* 

Mr.  Watson  liad  determined,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, to  publish  an  address  to  the  Meth- 
odist connection  on  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise,  and  had  drawn  it  up  for  this  purpose. 
He  states  that  his  object  was  not  to  instruct 
tliem  as  to  the  evils  of  slavery — for  of  these 
they  were  fully  aware — but  to  caution  tliem 
against  being  misled  by  the  half-way  measures 
of  candidates  for  oftice;  tliat  the  sin  of  slavery 
was  a  national  sin;  that  Mr.  Wesley  led  the 
wa}-  in  condemning  it;  and  that  though  Chris- 
tianity had  done  luuch  for  the  slaves,  it  was 
greatly  impeded  by  slavery;  in  short,  that  un- 
less slavery  be  done  away  by  emancipation,  it 
must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  end  in  revolu- 
tion and  blood. t 

Mr.  Watson,  however,  did  not  publisli  his 
address  whicli  he  had  written,  as  he  was  in- 
duced to  alter  his  mind  in  consequence  of  the 
course  pursued  by  tlie  Antislavery  Society.  At 
their  general  meeting,  April  23d,  1831,  they 
adopted  an  "  Address  to  tlie  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  calling  upon  the  electors 
to  remember  the  enslaved  negroes  in  returning 
members  to  Parliament.  This  address  was 
signed  bv  Mes.srs.  Buxton,  S.  Gurney,  Wilber- 
force,  W'  Smith,  Z.  Macauly,  D.  Wilson,  K. 
Watson,  S.  Lushington,  and  T.  Clarkson.  Its 
effect  was  great  on  the  public  mind. 

The  following  action  on  colonial  slavery  was 
had  by  the  British  conference  at  its  session  be- 
gun July  27,  1831: 

"2.  Oan  the  conference  adopt  any  further 
measures  in  order  to  promote  the  early  and  en- 
tire abolition  of  colonial  slavery? 

"A.  Convinced  that  negro  slavery  is  one  of 
the  foulest  of  our  national  sins,  and  ought,  on 


I  gi'ounds  strictly  religious,  to  be  strenuously 
oppo.sed  by  all  who  fear  God,  the  conference 
earnestly  recommends  to  all  our  members  and 
friends  who  now  are,  or  hereafter  sliall  be,  pos- 

I  sessed  of  the  elective  franchise,  to  pay  a  con- 
scientious and  paramount  regard,  in  every 
future  exercise  of  that  franchise,  t()  the  slave 
question,  and  to  support  such  candidates  only 
as  shall,  in  connection  with  other  qualifications 
for  a  seat  in  the  senate  of  a  country  professing 
Christianity,  decidedly  pledge  themselves  ia 
favor  of  a  speedy  ana  effectual  legislative  en- 
actment for  the  extinction  of  this  most  unchris- 
tian system."* 

The  true  principles  of  Christianity  lead  to 
freedom,  both  in  regard  to  the  light  it  imparts 
and  the  moral  principles  it  enjoins.  As  the 
slave  becomes  enlightened  his  desire  after  free- 
dom becomes  more  intense,  though  religion  will 
enable  him  to  control  liis  passions  and  wait  for 
tlie  legitimate  accomplishment  of  his  wishes. 
This  appeared  clearly  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Wesleyan  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  during  the 
insurrections  that  took  place.  No  religious 
slaves  or  missionaries  took  any  part  in  these 
outrages. 

20.  The  following  is  the  explanation  given 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Barry,  Wesleyan  missionary  in 
1832,  before  the  Committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, respecting  the  mode  by  which  members 
were  admitted  into  the  Wesleyan  societies : 
"  Tlicre  are,"  says  Mr.  Barry,  "subordinate 
leaders  in  the  society.  If  any  of  these  should 
be  applied  to  by  an'  individual  for  admission, 
he  states  the  fact  to  the  mi.ssionary,  who  exam- 
ines particularly  whether,  if  a  slave,  his  con- 
duct, as  far  as  known,  is  irreproachable,  and 
whether  he  has  been  faithful  to  his  master.  If 
the  examination  be  satisfactory,  lie  is  admitted 
for  two  or  three  months  on  trial.  If,  at  the  end 
of  his  probation,  the  leader  can  still  recommend 
him  for  moral  conduct,  a  ticket  is  then  gi\-en 
him,  which  recognizes  him  as  a  member.  At 
the  weekly  meeting  of  the  leaders,  the  mission- 
ary further  inquires  of  each  as  to  the  moral 
conduct  of  every  member  of  his  class  during 
the  week;  and  if  a  slave  has  been  guilty  of  any 
act  of  immorality  or  dishonesty,  or  of  running 
away,  the  slave  is  immediately  called  up  and 
examined,  and  if  proved  to  be  guilty  is  ex- 
pelled. This  course  is  invariably  pursued. 
He  does  not  necessarily,  however,  become  a 
leader;  that  requires  higlier  qualifications.  In 
fact  there  are  not  above  five  slave  leaders  in 
the  island.  The  office  of  a  leader  requires  tliat 
he  should  undertake  the  moral  and  religious 
instruction  of  a  certain  number  of  members; 
and  before  any  such  appointment  he  is  brought 
to  the  leaders'  meeting,  and  the  missionary 
examines  into  his  knowledge  of  Christianity, 
and  liis  moral  character,  and  whether  he  is  in 
debt  or  any  pecuniary  embarrassment;  and  it  is 
only  when  the  missionary  is  satisfied  on  tliese 
points  that  he  is  appointed  a  leader.  There 
would  have  probably  been  more  slaves  ap- 
pointed leaders,  but  lor  the  prejudices  existing 
in  the  colony,  which  are  so  strong  that  it  was 
always  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  But  for 
this,  vast  numbers  of  slaves  were  as  fit  to  be 
leaders  and  subordinate  leaders  as  any  free 
men  in  Jamaica.  The  negroes  are  not  allowed 
to  preacli.      Mr.  Barry  had  often  lieard  them 

Eray  and  communicate  religious   instruction, 
ut  none  of  them  are  allowed  to  become  public 


'  Watson's  Life,  pp.  385-390.    f  Watson'e  Life,  p.  39:2. 
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teachers  for  the  same  reason,  that  of  avoiding 
prejudice."* 

In  the  year  1832  the  great  measure  of  negro 
emancipation  was  approaching  its  crisis.  Com- 
mittees of  tlie  two  houses  of  Parliament  had 
been  previously  .appointed  to  inquire  into  Uie 
subject,  and  each  of  them  produced  such  a 
body  of  evidence  as  proved  that  slavery  geuer- 
ated  evils,  both  moral  and  physical,  of  such 
magnitude  as  ought  not  to  be  continued  longer 
than  the  safety  of  the  parties  required.  At 
the  elections  for  the  present  Parliament,  only 
eleven  proprietors  of  slaves  had  been  returned 
as  members  of  the  house  of  commons.  Many 
members  of  the  house  of  peers  were  convinced 
of  the  evils  of  slavery  by  the  testimony  pro- 
duced. The  persecutions  and  outrages  in  Ja- 
maica aroused  the  public.  The  intelligence, 
too,  which  the  Antislavery  Society  diffused  did 
much  good. 

In  February,  thirteen  Baptist  chapels  and 
five  We.>^leyan  chapels  were  destroyed  by  white 
mobs.  Connected  with  this,  persecution  in  va- 
rious forms  raged  against  the  mis.sionaries  and 
their  people,  to  the  great  injury  of  all  con- 
cerned in  them,  and  to  the  almost  ruin  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica.  The  insurrection  in  Ja- 
maica, in  the  winter  of  1831-32,  had  not  its 
origin  in  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  slaves,  but 
in  the  rashness,  imprudence,  and  impetuosity 
of  the  whole  community,  who  actually  drove 
the  slaves  into  insubordination  and  resistance. 
This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  papers 
afterward  laid  before  Parliament.  Meetings 
of  the  free  colored  persons  were  held  in  Ja- 
maica, Trinidad,  the  Bahamas,  etc.,  in  which 
they  expressed  their  strong  attachment  to  the 
home  Government. 

Although  the  missionaries,  whether  Wes- 
leyan.  Baptist,  or  Moravian,  had  in  view  the 
salvation  of  slaves  only,  and  had  never  inter- 
fered, in  word  or  act,  with  their  civil  relations, 
yet  the  light  and  morals  inculcated  were  antag- 
onistic to  slavery.  Yet  both  missionaries  and 
members  had  no  act  or  part  in  the  insurrection. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  accused  of  being  par- 
ticipants. Indeed,  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica 
adopted  a  report  on  the  26th  of  April,  1832,  in 
which  the  "Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  Moravians  were  accused  of  producing  re- 
volt, by  their  recognizing  gradations  of  rank 
among  such  of  our  slaves  as  had  become  con- 
verts to  their  doctrines,  whereby  the  less  ambi- 
tious were  made  the  dupes  of  the  artful  and 
intelligent,    who    had    been    selected    by    the 

Ereachers  of  those  particular  sects  to  fill  the 
igher  offices  in  their  chapels,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  rulers,  elders,  leaders,  and  help- 
ers, and  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  the 
religious  sects,  which  had  the  effect  of  produc- 
ing in  the  mind  of  the  slaves  a  belief  that  they 
could  not  serve  a  temporal  and  spiritual 
master."! 
_  On  the  8th  of  May,  1832,  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries of  Jamaica  published  a  spirited,  a 
prompt,  a  Christian,  and  manlv  protest  against 
the  false  charge  of  the  Assembly,  by  their  Re- 
bellion Committee,  as  it  was  called.  They  pro- 
nounce the  charges  as  unfounded  and  unjust; 
that  the  missionaries  have  inculcated  on  serv- 
ants and  slaves  the  duty  of  obedience  to  their 
masters;  that  bribery,  perjury,  and  every  spe- 


*  Report  of  Committee  of  House  of  Commons,  p.  81. 
See  Antislavery  Reporter,  Vol.  T,  p.  346. 
t  See  Document,  No.  4. 


cies  of  iniquity  have  been  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  criminating  the  missionaries;  that 
the  missionaries  have  been  found  guilty  on  evi- 
dence with  which  they  were  never  made  ac- 
quainted; and  that  the  Rebellion  Committee 
have  chosen  the  present  occasion  to  express 
their  determined  and  long-cherished  hatred  to 
religion  and  its  propagators.* 

A  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  and 
leaders  of  J  amaica,  convened  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  District,  on  the  10th  of  May,  uttered 
their  protest  in  eight  resolutions.  The  number 
of  missionaries  was  seventeen,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  leaders.  They  state  that 
nearly  all  the  leaders  were  respectable  free  per- 
sons, the  most  of  whom  were  owners  of  slaves; 
that  the  report  is  a  gross  calumny  and  false- 
hood.t 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1832,  a  select  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons  was  "  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  measures  which  it 
might  be  expedient  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  extinction  of  slavery  throughout 
the  British  dominions  at  the  earliest  period 
compatible  with  the  safety  of  all  classes  in  the 
colonies,  and  in  conformity  with  the  resolutions 
of  this  house,  of  the  15th  of  May,  1823." 

Two  main  points,  arising  out  of  the  refer- 
ence, were  embraced  in  the  two  following  prop- 
ositions: 

"1.  That  the  slaves,  if  emancipated,  would 
maintain  themselves,  would  be  industrious, 
and  disposed  to  acquire  property  by  labor. 

"2.  That  the  dangers  of  convulsion  are 
greater  from  freedom  withheld  than  from  free- 
dom granted  to  the  slaves." 

In  the  house  of  commons  twelve  witnesses 
were  examined  on  the  affirmative,  and  twenty- 
one  on  the  negative  side,  conducted  by  the  co- 
lonial party.  The  entire  preponderance  of  tes- 
timony was  on  the  affirmative  side.  A  similar 
process  was  pursued  in  the  house  of  lords,  and 
with  a  like  effect.  The  committee  of  the  house 
of  commons  commenced  its  sittings  on  the  6th 
of  June,  and  finished  on  the  11th  of  August. 
The  committee  of  the  house  of  lords  commenced 
its  sittings  on  the  IStJi  of  May,  and  finished  on 
the  9th  of  August,  1832.^ 

At  the  anniversary  of  the  Weslevan  Mission- 
ary Society,  held  at  the  end  of  April,  1832,  Mr. 
Watson  delivered  an  address  on  the  following 
resolution:  "That  this  meeting  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges those  assurances  received  by  the 
committee  from  his  Majesty's  Government,  that 
every  means  shall  be  employed  in  protecting 
the  missionaries  sent  fortn  by  this  and  other 
societies  for  the  conversion  of  the  negro  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  deeply  sympathizes 
with  a  kindred  society  in  the  persecutions  to 
which  its  excellent  missionaries  have  been  sub- 
jected in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  in  the 
losses  which  it  has  sustained  by  a  wanton  and 
profane  destruction  of  its  chapels  by  mobs  of 
whites,  in  the  very  presence  of  magistrates 
themselves;  exliibiting  another  proof  of  that 
pitiable  hostility  to  slave  instruction  which  ex- 
ists among  many  persons  in  that  colony,  and  a 
disgraceful  and  mischievous  example  of  an 
infatuated  defiance  of  law  and  justice." 

He  referred  to  the  abseuce  of  Mr.  Buxton  and 
Dr.  Lushington,  who  were  unavoidably  de- 
tained. He  also  alluded  to  the  absence  of 
another  class  of  persons  who  had  not  discov- 


*  See  Document,  No.  5.  t  Document,  No.  6. 
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ered  that  Christian  missions  are  not  intended 
to  perpetuate  slavery;  that  these  suppose  Chris- 
tianity was  desiorned  to  render  the  slave  con- 
tented with  their  bondage;  to  teach  them  to 
bear  injury  and  oppression  with  patience;  and 
to  polish  the  chain,  but  then  to  rivet  it  on  their 
necks  forever.  He  said  the  Society  laid  re- 
straints on  missionaries — a  total  silence  on  the 
civil  T»Tongs  of  the  slaves — lest  this  would  in- 
terfere with  their  salvation,  which  was  more 
important  than  their  freedom.  But  they  of 
England  had  to  do,  not  with  the  bondmen,  but 
with  the  people  of  England,  the  Parliament, 
and  Government.  And  even  silence  on  their 
parts  could  not  avail  the  colonists,  as  their 
slavery  itself  contained  all  those  elements  in 
itself  inherently  which  must  produce  the  great- 
est evils.  He  laments  the  insurrections,  but 
affirms  the  cause  is  not  in  missions,  but  in 
slavery  itself,  and  that  the  missionaries  had  no 
hand  in  these  disorders.  To  the  objection  tliat 
the  missionaries  might  have  prevented  the  in- 
surrections, he  replies,  that  the  missionaries 
were  never  placed  in  these  colonies  on  Chris- 
tian ground.  The  missionaries  might  preach 
to  the  slaves;  but  he  may  not  preach  to  the 
master.  He  may  teach  the  slave  the  duties  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance;  but  he  is 
not  to  inculcate  on  the  master  the  duties  of 
mercy,  justice,  and  right;  and  that  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  from  missionaries  to  in- 
struct slaves  in  the  duty  of  submission  to  unal- 
Icviated,  unconditional,  and  interminable  slav- 
ery, as  this  is  what  true  missionaries  should 
slum.  He  adds,  "But  if  it  be  expected  from 
us,  that  we  exhort  the  missionaries  to  discoun- 
tenance all  but  legal  means  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  claims  of  justice  and  humanity,  and 
to  warn  and  beseech  the  slaves  to  patience; 
that  we  have  done  and  shall  do."* 

At  the  British  conference,  held  July  and 
August,  1832,  three  strong  resolutions  respect- 
ing slavery  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Watson,  and 
passed  the  conference  by  a  unanimous  vote.f 
The  first  resolution  reaffirms  their  former  dec- 
larations on  the  moral  evils  of  slavery,  and  ex- 
horts the  members  of  the  Church  to  promote 
the  cause  of  emancipation  by  their  prayers, 
their  influence,  by  spreading  publications 
against  slavery,  ana  by  their  votes.  The  sec- 
ond resolution  expresses  sympathy  for  the  per- 
secuted missionaries  of  Jamaica,  and  in  it  "  the 
conference  gratefully  records  its  testimony  to 
the  excellent  conduct  of  the  missionaries,  in 
neither  betraying  the  principles  of  eternal  jus- 
tice and  morality  as  to  the  civil  wrongs  of  the 
slaves,  nor  mixing  themselves  up,  while  em- 
ployed in  their  mission,  with  such  discussions 
on  the  case  as  might  be  dangerous.  It  exhorts 
them  still  to  cultivate  the  same  spirit,  to  exert 
the  same  zeal  for  the  instruction  and  salvation 
of  the  population  of  the  West  India  colonies, 
and  to  walk  steadfastly  by  those  excellent  rules 
which  are  embodied  in  printed  instructions." 
The  third  resolution  tlianked  the  Government 
fur  the  relief  furnished  to  the  suffering  mis- 
sionaries in  Jamaica. "t 

While  the  subject  of  emancipation  was  before 
Parliament,  Mr.  Buxton  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Watson,  requesting  his  advice  as  to  the 
plan  to  be  adopted.  Mr.  Watson,  though  in 
feeble  health,  wrote,  in  December,  1832,  a  letter 


♦  Watson's  Life,  p.  408.  t  Document,  No.  7. 
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to  Mr.  Buxton,  in  which  he  gave  his  views  with 
all  freedom. 

In  this  important  letter  to  Mr.  Buxton,  the 
leading  principles  are  recognized  which  char- 
acterize the  measure  of  emancipation  which 
was  adopted  a  few  months  afterward  by  the 
British  Parliament.  Mr.  Watson  required  that 
a  period  should  be  fixed  when  slavery  sliould 
cease;  that  the  slave  might  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  this  time,  wlien  he  would  enjoy 
the  rights  of  humanity;  and  that  the  masters 
shouUf  have  some  motives  to  concur  in  such 
measures  of  amelioration  as  should  be  prepara- 
tive to  universal  emancipation.  Nor  does  he 
contend  that  the  pecuniary  loss  should  fall  ex- 
clusively on  the  slaveholder,  because  the  iniq- 
uitous system  was  carried  on  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  British  nation,  which  was,  there- 
fore, bound  to  bear  its  share  of  the  loss.  This 
grinciple  was  to  do  right,  and  to  do  it  advisedly. 
'e  believed  that  all  tlie  smaller  colonies,  where 
missions  had  been  longest  in  operation,  are 
already  ripe  for  such  a  change;  that  Jamaica, 
Barbadoes,  and  Trinidad,  where  not  much  com- 
paratively had  been  done  by  missions,  would  re- 
quire a  strong  police  to  preserve  order;  tiiat  the 
religious  slaves  were  well  prepared  for  emanci- 
pation, and  the  others  would  be  very  much  in- 
fluenced by  them.  He  aflirmed  that  religious 
preparation  had  greatly  progressed;  but  as  it 
had  been  carried  on  by  the  sectaries,  more  es- 
pecially the  Methodists,  whom  the  orthodox 
statesmen  called  fools  and  fanatics,  it  was  set 
down  at  naught.  The  effect  of  Christianity  on 
the  slaves  was  unjustly  deprecated  by  the  abo- 
litionists, though  with  the  good  design  of 
strengthening  their  argument — still,  that  the 
communication  of  education  and  religious  in- 
struction on  a  more  extended  scale  was  neces- 
sary. He  affirmed  that  tlie  professed  zealous 
antislavery  people  liad  manifested  but  little 
care  for  the  souls  of  tlie  slaves;  that  they  gave 
plenty  of  good  speeches  and  plaudits,  but  few 
additional  guineas  to  the  missionary  funds.* 

From  the  best  information  within  our  reach, 
we  find  that  after  emancipation  in  the  West 
Indies,  on  August  1,  1834,  by  tlie  act  of  Janu- 
ary, 1833,  the\Vesleyan  preachers  were  enabled 
to  prosecute  their  work,  not  only  witliout  hin- 
derance,  but  with  considerable  success.  In 
1835,  the  number  in  society  was  32,796;  in 
1839,  the  number  was  42,928;  and  in  1842,  the 
number  was  52,868.  Our  sources  of  informa- 
tion do  not  furnish  us  with  complete  data,  or 
later  than  the  foregoing.  We,  nowever,  give 
the  following  as  the  oest  we  have: 
Year.  Members.  Catechumens. 

1793 0.570 

1799 11,000 

1.S22 24,699 

1827 27,606 

1828 29,060 

1831 31,780 25,420 

1«5 32,790 

1839 42,923 

1S42 52,868 

The  great  benefits  arising  from  the  labors  of 
the  Wesleyans  in  the  West  Indies,  were  duly 
acknowledged  after  the  various  exhibitions  of 
mob  violence  had  been  spent,  and  the  people 
began  seriou.sly  to  consider  the  matter  impar- 
tially. The  Legislature  of  Antigua,  in  an  "  act 
to  give,  grant,  and  convey  a  certain  piece  or 
parcel  of  land  in  the  town  of  St.  John,  for  the 
use  of  the  Weslcyan  mission,"  passed  Septem- 

»  Watson's  Life,  pp.  433-439. 
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ber,  1836,  contains,  in  its  preamble,  a  valuable 
testimony  to  the  benefits  of  missionary  labors: 
"Whereas,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan  mission, 
renders  an  enlarged  accommodation  necessary, 
and  the  great  usefulness  of  that  religious  body 
makes  it  desirable  to  grant  tlie  same,"  etc.* 

Sir  Lionel  Smith,  governor  of  Jamaica,  in 
the  Colonial  Parliament,  on  November  1,  1836, 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  utility  of 
tlie  missions.  This  testimony  is  the  more  val- 
uable because  of  the  long  experience  which  Sir 
Lionel  has  had  in  West  Indian  aifairs.  After 
speaking  of  a  variety  of  grievances  and  difH- 
culties  in  the  island,  lie  proceeds  to  say: 

"There  is,  indeed,  one  most  important  sub- 
ject which  I  can  not  resist  submitting  to  your 
grave  consideration.  It  is  the  religious  and 
moral  condition  of  the  negroes.  No  man  has 
had  such  opportunities  of  such  enlarged  obser- 
vation among  tliis  class  as  I  have  had,  either 
in  the  immediate  government  of,  or  eventual 
control  over  seven  colonies;  and  I  am  sorry  to 
proclaim  that  they  are  in  this  island  in  a  more 
deplorable  and  backward  state  than  in  any 
other.  Yet,  gentlemen,  thej^  must  be  taught  to 
fear  God  before  they  can  be  made  to  respect 
the  laws.  It  is  physically  impossible  for  the 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  few  in 
number,  with  an  extended  surface  of  popula- 
tion, to  do  more  than  they  have  done.  The 
first  object  is  to  instill  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  not  to  insist  on  any  particular 
Church  Discipline.  I  firmly  believe  the  assist- 
ance of  the  missionaries  is  most  necessary  to 
this  end.  Gentlemen,  we  have  hardly  four 
years  more  to  watch  over  the  experiment  of  ap- 
prenticeship. Give  every  f:^ulity  you  can  to 
the  missionaries'  labors.  Lanish  from  your 
minds  the  idea  that  they  are  your  enemies.  I 
-will  answer  with  my  head  for  their  loyalty  and 
fidelity.  Encourage  their  peaceable  settlement 
among  your  people;  let  every  four  or  five  con- 
tiguous estates  combine  for  the  erection  of 
chapel  schools;  and  knowing,  as  you  well  do, 
the  attachment  of  the  negro  to  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  the  burial-place  of  his  parents,  you 
may,  I  sincerely  believe,  by  these  means,  finally 
locate  on  your  estates  a  contented  peasantry. 
The  example  in  Antigua  forcibly  impresses 
the  advantage  of  this  course  of  improvement. "f 

21.  In  1837  religion  prospered  much  in  Ja- 
maica, so  that  there  was  an  increase  of  3,000  to 
the  Methodist  societies  in  that  island.  A  fine 
feeling  prevailed  in  favor  of  Methodism.  Every 
week  witnessed  accessions  to  the  Church,  and 
the  tone  of  piety  was  deepening  among  the 
members.  The  House  of  Assembly  granted  $500 
currency  to  assist  in  building  a  new  Methodist 
chapel  in  Kingston.  The  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society  received  five  thousand  pounds  out  of 
the  Parliamentary  grants  for  the  erection  of 
negro  school-houses  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the 
condition  that  the  Society  would  raise  half  of 
that  sum.     This  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 


♦Wesleyan  Magazine  for  1837,  pp.  72,  73. 
tlbid.,pp.l44, 145. 


work  of  erecting  the  school-houses  was  carried 
on  with  vigor.* 

22.  A  few  concluding  remarks,  comprising 
elementary  historical  facts,  will  close  the  nar- 
rative on  the  connection  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism with  .slavery. 

1.  Before  the  Wesleyans  commenced  their 
labors  in  the  West  Indies,  the  negroes  in  gen- 
eral had  scarcely  the  slightest  conception  of 
religion  in  any  form.  They  had  no  Sabbath; 
were  almost  entire  strangers  to  the  married  re- 
lation. The  clei'gy  of  the  Established  Church 
in  general  paid  no  attention  to  the  instruction 
of  the  negroes. 

2.  Tlirough  the  instrumentality  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, the  slaves  were  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  were 
governed  by  its  morals. 

3.  Governed  as  they  were  by  the  morals  of 
the  Gospel,  they  became  obedient  to  their  mas- 
ters, and  rendered  their  services  without  con- 
straint or  the  use  of  the  whip. 

4.  The  instructions  of  Christianity  improved 
their  minds  so  as  to  lead  them  to  think  and 
reason,  learn  to  read  and  instruct  their  children. 

5.  Their  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  the  requirements  of  moral  duty, 
led  them  to  understand  this  Scripture  text : 
"  If  thou  niaycst  be  free,  use  it  rather."  Their 
desire  after  freedom  became  intense  as  their 
knowledge  increased,  and  their  moral  conduct 
was  regulated,  though  religion  enabled  thera 
to  control  evil  passions  and  wait  for  a  lawful 
and  peaceable  freedom, 

6.  Hence  the  religious  slaves  never  united 
in  insurrections  of  any  kind,  but  rather  opposed 
them,  and  waited  patiently  till  their  day  of  de- 
liverance came. 

7.  The  influence  of  Christianity  among  the 
emancipated  slaves  was  such  as  to  enable  them 
to  enjoy  their  freedom  to  advantage. 

8.  The  salvation  of  the  slaves  was  the  only 
object  at  which  the  missionaries  aimed.  In  all 
their  labors  they  took  no  step  in  interfering 
with  the  civil  relations  of  the  slaves  either  in 
public  or  private. 

9.  The  Wesleyans  never  made  non-slavehold- 
ing  a  term  of  membership.  They  had  slave- 
holders in  communion  with  the  Church  all 
along  till  the  day  of  general  emancipation. 
Of  tlie  446  leaders  in  Jamaica  in  May,  1832, 
most  of  them  were  owners  of  slaves.  While 
they  considered  the  system  of  slavery  as  incura- 
bly wrong,  they  believed  men  might,  neverthe- 
less, hold  the  legal  relation  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances without  guilt. 

10.  The  missionaries  possessed  and  exercised 
the  true  martyr  spirit.     They  endured  obloquy, 

Sersecution  even  to  bonds,  imprisonment,  and 
eath  for  the  salvation  and  best  interests  of 
the  slave.  They  may,  therefore,  be  ranked 
among  the  confessors  and  martyrs  of  old,  who 
loved  not  their  lives.  They  even  produced  a 
mitigation  of  slavery,  on  the  showing  of  tlieir 
persecutors,  by  the  efforts  they  have  made  in 
spite  of  the  wills  and  wishes  of  the  slaveholders. 


♦WeslPyan  Magazine  for  1837,  pp.  374-385. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  METHODIST  ETISCOPAL  CHURCH  ON  SLAVERY, 


1.  At  tliis  stage  of  our  narrative  it  wiU  be  | 
proper  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  disciplin-  I 
ary  principles  and  regulations  of  the  Metliodibt 
Episcopal  Church  on  slavery.  This  we  will  do  j 
in  the  following  order: 

First.  The  views  of  Mr.  Wesley  on  slavery. 

Secondly.  The  sentiments  of  the  early  preach- 
ers. 

Thirdly.  The  official  declarations  of  the  con- 
ferences previous  to  the  organization  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  December, 
1784. 

Fourthly.  The  disciplinary  principles  and 
regulations  of  the  Church,  as  contained  in  the 
Discipline  from  the  first  edition,  in  17b'4,  to  the 
lasi,  enactment  on  the  subject  in  1832.     And, 

Fifthly.  A  general  survey  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  slavery  according  to  the  Discipline, 
comprising  both  the  fundamental  principles 
as  well  as  the  statutory  regulations  enacted 
from  time  to  time  in  reference  to  practice. 

2.  A  question  arises  here:  What  is  American 
slavery? 

In  South  Carolina  slaves  are  thus  defined: 

"  Slaves  shall  be  deemed  sold,  taken,  re- 
puted, and  adjudged  in  law  to  be  chattels 
personal,  in  the  hands  of  their  owners  and 
possessors,  and  their  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns,  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and 
purposes  whatsoever." 

The  law  of  Louisiana  declares: 

"A  slave  is  one  who  is  in  the  power  of  the 
master  to  whom  he  belongs.  The  master  may 
sell  him,  dispose  of  his  person,  his  industry, 
and  labor;  he  can  do  nothing,  possess  nothing, 
nor  acquire  any  thing  but  what  must  belong  to 
his  master."  . '.  .  "Slaves  shall  always  be  re- 
puted and  considered  real  estate;  shall  be,  as 
such,  subject  to  be  mortgaged  according  to  the 
rules  proscribed  by  law,"  and.  they  .shall  be 
seized  and  sold  as  real  estate." 

The  civil  law  defines  slavery  thus: 

"Slavery  is  an  institution,  by  the  laws  of 
nations,  by  which  one  is  subjected  to  another 
man,  as  master,  contrary  to  nature."*  Chief 
Justice  Marshal,  expounding  this,  says,  "  That 
slavery  is  i-ontrary  to  the  law  of  nature  will 
scarcely  be  denied  ;  that  every  man  has  a 
right  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  is  generally 
admitted;  and  that  no  other  penson  can  right- 
fully deprive  him  of  these  fruits,  and  appropri- 
ate them  to  his  will,  seems  the  necessary  result 
of  that  admission." 

.").  We  may  next  bring  to  view  the  sentiments 
of  Mr.  Wesley  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

As  early  as  1736,  while  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  Mr.  Wesley  was  very  much  af- 
fected at  the  ignorance  of  the  colored  people 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  At  that  time 
it  appears  they  were  generally  complete  heath- 
ens, Avith  no  idea  of  the  true  nature  of  relig- 
ion, f 

During  the  years  1755,  1756,  and  1757,  Mr. 


*ServituH  est  constitutio  juTi»  gpntium  qu.i  qui3  Dom- 
inic elicno,  contra  naturam,  Sulijioitur.  Corp.  Jur.  Civ. 
Dig.  Lib.  I.  Tit.  6,  rap.  4.  ffc.  1. 

t  Wesley '8  Work?,  Vol.  IIT,  pp.  30.  3P,  ^7. 


Wesley  corresponded  with  Rev.  Samuel  Davis, 
a  pious  and  able  Presbyterian  minister  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  state  of  the  colored  people.  Mr. 
Davis  represents  the  negroes  generally  as  in  a 
state  of  giOKS  ignorance,  and  were  as  rank  Pa- 
gans then  as  when  they  were  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa.  Through  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Davis 
many  of  them  were  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  Christianity,  and  became  true  Christians. 
Mr.  Wesley  .sent  Mr.  Davis  a  present  of  books, 
which  were  distributed  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple to  great  advantage.  The  interest  which 
these  two  eminent  mei\  took  in  the  salvation  of 
the  colored  people  is  worthy  of  all  praise.* 

In  the  year  1758  Mr.  Wesley  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  effect  of  religion  on  a 
few  slaves.  Mr.  (jilbert,  from  the  island  of 
Antigua,  and  Speaker  of  its  House  of  Assembly, 
visited  England,  in  company  with  three  serv- 
ants, two  blacks  and  a  mulatto.  Mr.  Gilbert 
was  savingly  changed  in  heart  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Mr.  Wesley.  The  slaves  of 
Mr.  Gilbert  were  awakened  under  Mr.  Wesley's 
preaching,  February  17,  1758. t  On  December 
29,  1758,  Mr.  Wesley  says:  "  I  rode  to  Wads- 
worth,  and  baptized  two  negroes  belonging  to 
Mr.  Gilbert,  a  gentleman  lately  come  from  An- 
tigua. One  of  these  is  deeply  convinced  of 
sin;  the  other  rejoices  in  God  her  Savior,  and 
is  the  first  African  Christian  I  have  known. 
But  shall  not  our  Lord,  in  due  time,  have  these 
heathens  also  for  his  inheritanceV't  Mr.  Gil- 
bert and  his  slaves  became  the  first-fruits  of  a 
rich  liarvest  of  souls  in  the  West  Indies,  as  Ave 
have  already  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter ; 
and  probably  these  female  slaves  were  the  same 
persons  who  maintained  the  institution  of  re- 
ligion among  their  colored  friends  after  Mr. 
Gilbert's  deatii,  and  till  his  successor  was  ap- 
pointed. 

In  1772,  February  12,  Mr.  Wesley  read  a  book 
on  the  slave-trade,  concerning  which  he  .says: 
"I  read  a  book,  published  by  an  honest  Qua- 
ker, on  that  execrable  sum  of  all  villainies, 
commonly  called  the  slave-trade.  I  read  of 
nothing  like  it  in  the  heathen  world,  whether 
ancient  or  modern;  and  it  infinitely  exceeds,  in 
every  instance  of  barbarity,  wha'tever  Chris- 
tian slaves  suffer  in  Mohammedan  countries. "|i 
The  reading  of  this  book  brought  the  subject 
of  slavery  particularly  under  Mr.  Wesley's  con- 
sideration, whicli  le(l  him  to  do  his  utmost 
against  both  the  traffic  and  the  system  of  slav- 
ery. For  the  AfricaTi  slave-trade  in  his  day, 
the  same  trade  now  continued  in  spite  of  the 
British  and  Amerilan  navies,  and  the  trade  of 
enslaving  100,000  free-born  children  annually 
in  the  United  States,  are  perfectly  identical 
in  moral  characteristics;  and  all  of  these  are 
merely  the  result  of  slavery,  and  the  very 
means  of  sustaining  it;  and  thougli  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  lias  been  great  in  our 
country,  our  system  of  slavery  is  identical  in 
moral  principles  with  the  slave-trade. 

*WeKlpy-s  Wcrlis,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  584,  5P6,  r,21. 
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Mr.  WeslcT  in  his  "  Thoughts  upon  Slavery," 
defines  slavery  to  be  an  obligation  of  perpetual 
service,  -whicli  only  the  consent  of  the  master 
can  dissolve;  and  in  some  countries  tlie  master 
can  not  emancipate  -without  the  consent  of  the 
civil  authority.  It  gives  the  master  an  arbi- 
triiry  power  of  any  correction  not  affecting  life 
or  limb,  and  these  arc  slightly  protected.  The 
slave  can  not  acquire  any  thing  except  for  the 
master's  benefit.  The  master  can  sell  the  slave 
the  same  as  any  other  property;  and  slavery  is 
hereditary,  descending  to  the  children  of  moth- 
ers to  the  latest  posterity.  Mr.  Wesley  next 
proceeds  to  describe  the  country  of  Africa  and 
it«  inhabitants.  He  then  goes  on  to  show  how 
slaves  are  generally  procured  in  Africa,  carried 
to,  and  treated  in  America. 

Mr.  Wesley  proceeds,  in  the  fourth  place,  to 
iuquire  whether  these  things  can  be  defended 
on  the  principles  of  even  heathen  honesty; 
whether  they  can  be  reconciled — setting  the 
Bible  out  of  the  question — with  any  degree 
of  either  justice  or  mercy.  To  the  plea  that 
slavery  is  authorized  by  law,  he  argues  that 
human  law  can  not  change  the  nature  of 
things;  for  right  is  right  and  wrong  is  wrong. 
To  '''strike  at  the  root  of  this  complicated  vil- 
lainy," as  he  calls  the  slave-trade,  he  denies 
slaveholding  to  be  consistent  with  any  degree 
of  natural  justice,  and  quotes  Blackstone  to 
prove  that  the  three  origins  of  the  right  of 
slavery  are  built  on  false  foundation.  The 
three  origins  are,  captivity  in  war,  one  man's 
selling  himself  to  another,  and  being  the  chil- 
dren of  slave  mothers.  That  slavery  is  incon- 
sistent with  mercy,  he  shows  that  gain  or  pride 
may  originate  slavery,  but  mercy  never  does 
and  never  can.  To  the  plea  from 'necessity,  he 
replies  with  overwhelming  arguments. 

In  the  fifth  place,  Mr.  Wesley  applies  his 
subject.  He  addresses  the  captains  employed 
in  the  trade  with  the  power  of  convincing 
truth.  The  merchant  engaged  in  the  trafiic  is 
next  addressed.  He  then  addresses  the  plant- 
ers, every  gentleman  that  has  an  estate  in 
American  plantations.  He  declares  that  men- 
buyers  are  exactly  on  a  level  with  men-stealers. 
He"  lastly  concludes  this  inimitable  tract  with  a 
devout  prayer  to  almighty  God  in  behalf  of  the 
.slave.* 

When  the  British  Abolition  Committee  was 
formed,  in  the  year  17S7,  of  whom  Mr.  Clark- 
son  was  the  principal  actor,  Mr.  Wesley  en- 
tered heartily  with  them  in  favor  of  abolishing 
the  slave-trade,  an  event  that  occurred  finally 
in  1808,  in  respect  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Clarkson+  speaks  thus  of 
Mr.  Wesley:  "In  the  year  1774,  John  Wesley, 
the  celebrated  divine,"  to  whose  pious  labors 
the  religious  world  will  be  long  indebted,  un- 
dertook the  cause  of  the  poor  Africans.  He 
had  been  in  America,  and  had  seen  and  pitied 
their  hard  condition.  The  work  which  he 
gave  to  the  world  in  consequence  was  entitled, 
'  Thoughts  upon  Slavery.'  Mr.  Wesley  had 
this  cause  much  at  heart,  and  frequently  rec- 
ommended it  to  the  support  of  those  who 
attended  his  useful  ministry." 

On  the  27th  of  August,'l7S7,  Mr.  Clarkson 
reported  to  the  Abolition  Committee  the  recep- 
tion   of    several    letters,    one    of    which    was 


*  Soe  extracts  from  Wesley's  tract  in  Sunderland'!!  Ap- 
peal, in  Document,  Xo.  16.  See  Wesley's  Works,  Vol.  A'l, 
pp.  '278-293,  for  the  ori^onal. 

f  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slare-TraJc,  London, 
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I  recently  received  from  Mr.  Wesley,  on  which 
;  Mr.  Clarkson  remarks:*  "  Mr.  Wesley,  whoso 
'  letter  was  read  next,  informed  the  Committee  of 
j  the  great  satisfaction  which  he  also  had  experi- 
enced, when  he  heard  of  their  formation.  He 
i  conceived  that  their  design,  while  it  would  de- 
stroy the  slave-trade,  would  also  strike  at  the 
,  root  of  the  shocking  abomination  of  slavery 
also.  He  desired  to  forewarn  them  that  they 
■  must  expect  difficulties  and  great  opposition 
from  those  who  were  interested  in  the  system, 
I  that  these  were  a  powerful  body,  and  that  they 
would  raise  all  their  forces,  when  they  pef- 
j  ceived  their  craft  to  be  in  danger.  They  would 
I  employ  hireling  writers,  who  would  have  nei- 
j  ther  justice  nor  mercy.  But  the  Committee 
were  not  to  be  dismayed  by  such  treatment,  nor 
I  even  if  some  of  those  who  professed  good  will 
j  toward  them  should  turn  against  them.  As  for 
I  himself,  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  promote 
I  the  object  of  their  institution.  He  would  re- 
I  print  a  new  and  large  edition  of  his  '  Thoughts 
!  upon  Slavery,'  and  circulate  it  among  his 
[  friends  in  England  and  Ireland,  to  whom  he 
I  would  add  a  few  words  in  favor  of  their  de- 
I  sign.  And  then  he  concluded  in  these  words: 
j '  I  commend  you  to  Him  who  is  able  to  carry 
I  you  through  all  opposition  and  support  you 
under  all  discouragements.' " 

"On  the  30th  of  October,  [1787,]  a  second 
'  letter  was  read  from  John  Wesley.  He  said 
i  that  he  had  now  read  the  publications  which 
;  the  Committee  had  sent  him,  and  that  he  took, 
i  if  possible,  a  still  deeper  interest  in  their 
cause.  He  exhorted  them  to  more  than  ordi- 
'  nary  diligence  and  perseverance — to  be  pre- 
pared for  opposition — to  be  cautious  about  the 
manner  of  prociiring  information  and  evidence 
j  that  no  stain  might  fall  upon  their  character, 
I  and  to  take  care  that  the  question  should  be 
I  argued  as  well  upon  the  consideration  of  inter- 
I  est  as  of  humanity  and  justice,  the  former  of 
[  which  he  feared  would  have  more  weight  than 
I  the  latter;  and  he  recommended  them  and  their 
'  glorious  concern,  as  before,  to  the  protection  of 
!  Him  who  was  able  to  support  them.f" 
!      Mr.  Wesley  also  writes  as  follows :t 

j  TO    ilK.    THOMAS   FUXXELL. 

"November  24,  1787. 
I  "  Mtj  Dear  Brother, — Whatever  assistance  I 
,  can  give  tho^-e  generous  men  who  join  to  opposo 
I  that  execrable  "trade,  I  certainly  shall  give.  I 
i  have  printed  a  large  edition  of  the  '  Thoughts 
I  on  Slavery,'  and  dispersed  them  to  every  part 
'  of  England.  But  there  will  be  vehement  op- 
position made,  both  by  slave  merchants  and 
slaveholders;  and  they  are  mighty  men;  but 
I  our  comfort  is.  He  that  dwelleth  on  high  in 
mightier.     I  cm 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  John  Wesley." 

The  following  letter  is  supposed  to  have 
been  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilbcrforce,  and,  as  iti 
date  shows,  was  written  by  Mr.  Wesley  only 
four  days  before  his  death: 

'•Lo?rDO?r,  FEBRrART  ilP,  1791. 

"Dear  Sir, — Unless  the  Divine  power  has 
raised  you  up  to  be  as  Athanasius  contra  mun- 
dum — Athanasius  against  the  world — I  see  not 
how  you  can  go  through  your  glorious  enterprise 
in  opposing  that  execrable  villainy,  which  is 


*  ClarkL^on'?  llisto-^-.  p.  2.-0.  t  Ih.,  p.  261. 

*  Wesley's  Work",  Vol.  Vn.  p.  1S4. 
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the  scandal  of  religion,  of  England,  and  of  hu- 
man nature.  Unless  (Jod  lias  "raised  you  up  for 
this  very  thing,  you  will  be  -worn  out  by  the 
opposition  of  men  and  devils.  But  '  if  God  be 
for  you,  who  can  be  against  you?'  Are  all  of 
them  togetlier  stronger  than  God?  0,  'be  not 
weary  in  well-doing!'  Go  on,  in  the  name  of 
God,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might,  till  even 
American  slavery — the  vilest  that  ever  save  the 
sun — <]\a.\\  vanish  away  before  it. 

"  Reading  this  morning  a  tract,  written  by  a 
poor  African,  I  was  particularly  struck  by  tliat 
circumstance — that  a  man  wlio  has  a  black 
skin,  being  wronged  or  outraged  by  a  white 
man,  can  have  no  redress,  it  being  a  law  in  all 
our  colonies  that  the  oath  of  a  black  against  a 
white  goes  for  nothing.     What  villainy  is  this ! 

"  That  He  who  has  guided   you  from  your 
youth  up  may  continue  to  strengthen  you  in 
this  and  all  things,  is  the  prayer  of,  dear  sir, 
"  Your  affectionate  servant, 

"John  Wesley."* 

The  tract  referred  to  was  probably  written 
by  a  colored  man  of  Baltimore,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  "Othello,"  and  is  entitled,  "Essay 
on  Negro  Slavery,"  Philadelphia,  1789.  Of 
this  Abbs  Gregoire  remarks:  "Few  works  can 
be  compared  with  this  of  Othello  for  force  of 
reasoning  and  fire  of  eloquence."  It  is  bound 
with  another  work  on  negro  slavery,  written  by 
Rev.  James  O'Kelly,  and  printed  at  the  same 
time  and  place  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Wesley,  as  we  would  expect,  opposed 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  with  all  his  might. 
His  Thoughts  on  Slavery,  in  1774,  did  much  to 
rouse  opposition  to  the  trade.  Several  editions 
were  published  in  and  of  the  cause  of  aboli- 
tion in  1787,  and  subsequently.  This  tract  was 
sown  broadcast  over  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  during  the  contest  for  emancipation  be- 
tween 1823  find  1833.  In  the  United  States  it 
has  been  published  in  Wesley's  Works,  has  been 
republished  by  the  antislavery  men,  and  is 
now  in  constant  requisition  every-where.  Per- 
haps no  publication  ever  did  more  against  slav- 
ery and  tlie  slave-trade  than  this  tract,  and  its 
work  will  be  done  only  when  slavery  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

Considering  the  relation  of  Mr.  Wesley  to 
American  Methodists,  it  is  not  marvelous  that 
the  first  Methodists  were  deeply  imbued  with 
his  sentiments  in  regard  to  sfavery  and  the 
slave-trade;  and  this  opposition  to  slavery 
must  continue  while  they  are  genuine  Method- 
ists, or  till  their  minds  are  infected  with  false 
or  uufiound  principles. 

4.  We  will  now  consider  the  sentiments  of 
the  early  Methodist  preachers  in  their  official 
character,  in  their  conference  resolutions  and 
acts,  before  the  organization  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1784. 

The  first  enactment  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
was  by  the  Baltimore  conference  which  sat  in 
Baltimore,  April  24,  1780,  when  the  entire 
membership  was  only  8,504,  and  the  traveling 
preachers  42  in  n\imber. 

"  Question  16.  Ought  not  this  conference  to 
require  those  traveling  preachers  who  hold 
slaves,  to  give  promises  to  set  them  free? 

"  Answer.  Yes. 

"  Q.  17.  Does  this  conference  acknowledge 
that  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 
man,  and  nature,  and  hurtful  to  society?  con- 


trary to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  pure 
religion,  and  doing  that  which  we  would  not 
that  others  should  do  to  us  and  ours?    Bo  we 

Eass  our  disapprobation  on  all  our  friends  who 
eep  slaves,  and  advise  their  freedom? 

"  A.  Yes. 

"  Q.  25.  Ought  not  the  assistant  to  meet  the 
colored  people  liimself,  and  appoint  as  his 
helpers,  in  nis  absence,  proper  white  persons, 
and  not  permit  them  to  stay  late,  and  meet  by 
themselves? 

•'A.  Yes." 

As  this  enactment  was  by  the  Baltimore  con- 
ference, it  was  not  considered  as  binding  ou 
the  Virginia  conference,  except  indirectly. 
Rev.  Jesse  Lee*  thinks  the  Baltimore  confer- 
ence went  too  far  in  their  censures,  and  their 
language  in  their  resolves  was  calculated  to 
irritate  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  by  no 
means  to  convince  them  of  their  errors.  Dr. 
Bangst  agrees  with  Mr.  Lee,  and  says,  after 
quoting  him,  "Of  this  the  conferences  were 
subsequently  convinced,  as  they  found  it  nec- 
essary to  relax  in  their  measures  against  slave- 
holders, without,  however,  attempting  to  jus- 
tify the  system  of  slavery  itself." 

The  Methodists  of  these  times  were  stronglv 
opposed  to  slavery;  for,  1.  They  considered  it 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  man,  and  natiire, 
hurtful  to  society,  and  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  pure  religion,  and  the  law  of 
love.  2.  Tliey  disapprove  of  Church  members 
having  slaves,  and  advise  freedom.  3.  They 
require  traveling  preachers  having  slaves  to 
emancipate  them.  4.  They  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple. Nevertheless,  the  conference,  while  they 
disapprove  of  having  slaves,  only  advise  free- 
dom, from  which  we  gather,  that,  in  all  cases, 
they  did  not  require  emancipation. 

The  following  minute  was  made  in  the  year 
1783i  concerning  local  preachers: 

"  Q.  10.  What  shall  bo  done  with  our  local 
preaclu>rs  wlio  liold  slaves  contrary  to  the  laws 
which  autliorize  their  freedom  in  any  of  the 
United  States? 

"A.  We  will  try  them  another  year.  In  the 
mean  time  let  every  assistant  deal  faithfully 
and  plaijily  with  every  one,  and  report  to  the 
next  conference.  It  may  then  be  necessary  to 
suspend  them." 

In  the  conference  "begun  at  Ellis's  preach- 
ing-house, Virginia,  April  30,  1784,  and  ended 
at  Baltimore,  May  28th  following,"  these  min- 
utes were  passed  concerning  slavery: 

"  Q.  12.  What  shall  we  do  with  our  friends 
that  will  buy  and  sell  slaves? 

"  A.  If  they  buy  with  no  other  design  than 
to  hold  them  as  slaves,  and  have  been  previ- 
ously warned,  they  shall  be  expelled,  ana  per- 
mitted to  sell  on  no  consideration. 

"Q.  13.  What  shall  we  do  with  our  local 
preachers  wlio  will  not  emancipate  their  slaves 
in  the  states  where  the  laws  admit  it? 

"A.  Try  those  in  Virginia  another  year,  and 
suspend  the  preachers  in  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey. 

"  Q.  22.  What  sliall  be  done  Avith  our  travel- 
ing preachers  that  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall 
be,  possessed  of  slaves,  and  refuse  to  manumit 
them  where  the  law  permits? 

"  A.  Employ  them  no  more."$ 


■■  Wesley's  Work*,  Vol.  VII,  p.  2.37 


•  Lpe's  History,  P-  "2. 

t  History  of  the   Methodist   Episcopal  Church,  Vol. 
p.  l.-iS. 
I  See  Minutes  for  the  year  17S4. 
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Such  Tvere  the  regulations  on  slavery  in  the 
Methodist  Epi.icopal  Church  previous  to  the 
General  conference  of  1764,  called  the  Christ- 
mas conference. 

No  purchase  of  slaves  among  Church  mem- 
bers was  deemed  right,  except  for  freedom. 

No  sales  were  allowed  on  any  consideration 
among  Church  members. 

All  local  preachers  were  required  to  emanci- 
pate where  the  laws  allowed  it. 

And  it  was  the  rule  to  employ  no  more  any 
traveling  preacher  possessed  of  slaves,  unless 
he  promised  to  manumit,  where  the  law  admits 
of  manumission. 

Indeed,  any  purchase  of  slaves  was  counted 
wrong,  among  preachers  and  people,  except  to 
manumit  them.  And  any  sale  of  any  kind  was 
judged  to  be  unmethodistic. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  General  confer- 
ence of  1784,  or  the  Christmas  conference,  at 
which  time  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized. 

5.  Discipline  of  1784. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  in  December,  1784,  a  rule  on  slav- 
ery was  introduced  into  the  great  moral  code  of 
Methodism;  namely,  the  General  Rules.  In  the 
original  rules  adopted  by  Mr.  Wesley,  in  the 
year  1743,  there  was  no  general  rule  on  slavery, 
for  the  obvious  reason  tfiat  the  societies  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Wesley  at  that  time  were  not 
concerned  with  slavery.  But  the  American 
Church  introduced  the  following  rule  into  the 
General  Rules  of  Mr.  Wesley,  to  remedy,  as 
they  believed,  the  deficiency.  The  rule,  as  it 
was  at  first,  was  in  the  following  words: 

"  The  buying  or  selling  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  men,  women,  or  children,  with  an  intention 
to  enslave  them." 

In  the  Discipline  of  1784,*  entitled,  "Min- 
utes of  several  conversations  between  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Coke,  LL.  D.,  the  Rev.  Francis  Asbury, 
and  others,  at  a  conference  begun  in  Baltimore, 
in  the  state  of  Maryland,  on  Monday,  27th  of 
December,  in  the  year  1784,  composing  a  form 
of  Discipline  for  ministers,  preachers,  and  other 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America,"  we  have  the  following  regulations 
concerning  slavery,  in  addition  to  the  new  Gen- 
eral Rule  inserted  into  the  original  rules  of  Mr. 
Wesley :+ 

"Q.  41.  Are  there  any  directions  to  be  given 
concerning  the  negroes? 

"A.  Let  every  preacher,  as  often  as  possible, 
meet  them  in  class.  And  let  the  assistant  al- 
ways appoint  a  proper  white  person  as  their 
leader.  Let  Uio  assistants  also  make  a  regular 
return  to  the  conference  of  the  number  of  ne- 
groes in  society  in  their  respective  circuits. 

"Q.  42.  What  methods  can  we  take  to  extir- 
pate slavery? 

"A.  We  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  impro- 
priety of  making  new  terms  of  communion  for 
a  religious  society  already  established,  except- 
ing on  the  most  pressing  occasion;  and  such 
we  esteem  the  practice  of  holding  our  fello^-- 
creatures  in  slavery.  We  view  it  as  contrarv 
to  the  golden  law  of  God,  on  which  hang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  unalienable 
rights  of  mankind,  as  well  as  every  principle 
of  the  Revolution,  to  hold  in  the  deepest  tie- 
basement,  in  a  more  abject  slavery  than  is  per- 
haps to  be  found  in   any  part  of  the  w^orld 


►History  of  Discipline,  p. 


t  Id.,  p.  42. 


I  except  America,  so  many  souls  that  are  all  ca- 
I  pable  of  the  image  of  God. 
j  "We,  therefore,  think  it  our  most  bounden 
duty  to  take  immediately  some  effectual  method 
I  to  extirpate  this  abomination  from  among  us; 
j  and  for  that  purpose  we  add  the  following  to 
the  rules  of  our  society,  namely: 

"1.  Every  member  of  our  society  who  has 
slaves  in  his  possession,  shall,  witnin  twelve 
montlis  after  notice  given  to  him  by  the  assist- 
ant— which  notice  the  assistants  are  required 
immediately,  and  without  any  delay,  to  give  iu 
their  respective  circuits — legally  execute  and 
record  an  instrument,  whereby  he  emancipates 
and  sets  free  every  slave  in  his  possession  who 
is  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  forty-five  im- 
mediately, or,  at  farthest,  when  they  arrive  at 
the  age  of  forty-five. 

"And  every' slave  who  is  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-five  and  forty  immediately,  or,  at  far- 
thest, at  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  said  instrument. 

"  And  every  slave  who  is  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  twenty-five  immediately,  or,  at 
farthest,  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

"And  every  slave  under  the  age  of  twenty, 
as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
at  farthest. 

"And  every  infant  born  in  slavery  after  the 
above-mentioned  rules  are  complied  with,  im- 
mediately on  its  birth. 

"2.  Every  assistant  shall  keep  a  journal,  in 
which  he  shall  regularly  minute  down  the 
names  and  ages  of  all  the  slaves  belonging  to 
all  the  masters  in  his  respective  circuit,  and 
also  the  date  of  every  instrument  executed  and 
recorded  for  the  manumission  of  the  slaves, 
with  the  name  of  the  court,  book,  and  folio, 
in  which  the  said  instruments  respectively  shall 
have  been  recorded  ;  which  journal  shall  be 
handed  down  iu  each  circuit  to  the  succeeding 
assistants. 

"  3.  In  consideration  that  these  rules  form  a 
new  term  of  communion,  every  person  con- 
cerned, who  will  not  comply  with  them,  shall 
have  liberty  quietly  to  withdraw  himself  from 
our  societyVithin  the  twelve  months  succeed- 
ing the  notice  given  as  aforesaid ;  otherwise 
the  assistant  shall  exclude  him  in  the  society. 

"4.  No  person  so  voluntarily  withdrawn,  or 
so  excluded,  shall  ever  partake  of  the  supper 
of  the  Lord  with  the  Methodists,  till  he  com- 
plies with  the  above  requisitions. 

"  5.  No  person  holding  slaves  shall,  in  future, 
be  admitted  into  society  or  to  the  Lord's  supper, 
till  he  previously  complies  with  these  rules 
concerning  slavery. 

"  N.  B.  These  rules  are  to  afiiect  the  members 
of  our  society  no  farther  than  as  they  are  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  the  states  in  which 
they  reside. 

"And  respecting  our  brethren  in  Virginia 
that  are  concerned,  and  after  due  consideration 
of  their  peculiar  circumstances,  we  allow  them 
two  years  from  the  notice  given,  to  consider 
the  expedience  of  compliance  or  non-compliance 
with  these  rules. 

"Question  43.  What  shall  be  done  with  those 
who  buy  or  sell  slaves,  or  give  them  away? 

"Answer.  They  are  immediately  to  be  ex- 
pelled, unless  they  buy  them  on  purpose  to 
free  them." 

From  the  foregoing  we  learn  that  the  follow- 
ing were  the  views,  concerning  slavery,  of 
those  who  organized  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church: 
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(1.)  As  to  the  nature  of  slavery.  It  was  an 
abomination — the  deepest  debasement  —  the 
slavery  of  America  was  more  abject  than  any 
other. 

(2.)  They  considered  slavery  to  be  contrary 
to  the  gold.cn  law  of  love,  on  which  hang  all 
the  law  and  tlie  prophets — contrary  to  the  un- 
alienable rights  of  mankind— contrary  to  every 
principle  of  the  Revolution. 

(3.)  Every  one  possessing  slaves,  whether  by 
inheritance  or  otherwise,  was  required  to  eman- 
cipate them,  if  it  could  be  done;  and  no  person 
liolding  slaves  for  the  future  was  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Church,  unless  he  previously  prom- 
ised to  emancipate  them. 

(4.)  These  rules  were  to  affect  the  members 
of  the  Church  only  so  far  as  they  were  consist- 
ent with  the  laws  of  the  states  in  which  they 
resided. 

(5.)  But  those  who  bought  or  sold  slaves,  or 
gave  them  away,  were  immediately  to  be  ex- 
pelled, unless  they  bought  them  in  order  to  free 
them. 

6.  Discipline  from  1785  to  1792. 

In  the  annual  conferences  that  sat  after  the 
General  conference  of  1784,  the  following  rec- 
ommendation and  nota  bene  were  passed,  as  we 
learn  from  the  printed  Minutes  of  1785: 

"It  is  recommended  to  all  our  brethren  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  the  minute  on  slav- 
ery, till  the  deliberations  of  a  future  confer- 
ence; and  that  an  equal  space  cf  time  be  al- 
lowed all  our  members  for  consideration  when 
the  minute  shall  be  put  in  force. 

"N.  B.  We  do  hold  in  the  deepest  abhor- 
rence the  practice  of  slavery,  and  shall  not 
cease  to  seek  its  destruction  by  all  wise  and 
prudent  means." 

At  this  stage  of  the  question  concerning 
slavery,  we  give  the  opinions  of  two  historians, 
Lee  and  Bangs. 

Mr.  Lee,  in  his  History  of  the  Methodists,  in 
the  year  1784,  when  commenting  on  the  forego- 
ing rules,  makes  the  following  observations. 
We  can  not  agree  with  all  his  views  on  this 
topic;  nevertheless,  we  quote  him  entire: 

"These  rules  were  but  short-lived,  and  were 
oflfensive  to  most  of  our  southern  friends;  and 
were  so  much  opposed  by  many  of  our  private 
members,  local  preachers,  and  some  of  the 
traveling  preachers,  that  the  execution  of  them 
was  suspended  at  the  conference  held  in  June 
following,  about  six  months  after  they  were 
formed,  and  they  were  never  afterward  carried 
into  full  force.  However,  some  parts  of  them 
have  been  retained  among  us;  but  they  have 
been  changed  and  altered  till  the  last  General 
conference  in  1808,  at  wJiich  time  the  greater 
part  of  the  rule  against  slavery  was  abolislied, 
and  no  part  of  it  was  retained  respecting  pri- 
vate members." 

Dr.  Bangs  observes  as  follows:* 

"  As  these  rules  were  modified  from  time  to 
time,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  any 
further  notice  of  them  than  simply  to  say,  that 
though  those  who  framed  them  '  abhorred  the 
practice  of  slavery,'  they  could  not  have  con- 
sidered it  such  a  sin  'as  to  exclude  a  man  from 
the  kingdom  of  grace  and  glory,'  else  they 
never  would,  as  honest  men,  have  suspended 
their  execution,  as  they  did  about  six  months 
after  they  were  passed;  nor  did  they,  as  some 
have  seemed  to  suppose,  insist  on  immediate  and 
unconditional  emancipation  ;  for  even  the  rule 
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itself,  had  it  not  been  suspended,  provided  only 
for  a  gradual  emancipation,  at  farthest  in  five 
years  from  a  certain  age,  where  circumstances 
forbade  it  to  be  done  inmiediately.  But,  find- 
ing that  even  tliis  gradual  process  could  not  be 
carried  forward,  without  producing  a  greater 
evil  than  it  was  designed  to  remove,  tlie  rule 
itself,  mild  and  forbearing  as  it  was  in  compar- 
ison to  measures  recently  proposed,  was  sus- 
pended at  the  succeeding  conference,  in  favor 
of  tliose  more  wise  and  prudent  means  which 
tlie  Cluirch  has  ever  since  used,  and  is  now 
ready  to  use,  for  the  extirpation  of  slavery." 

The  Methodists  in  America  have  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  behalf  of  the  salvation 
and  welfare  of  the  colored  people.  The  quota- 
tions already  given  prove  this.  In  the  annual 
Minutes  for  1785  we  find  the  following: 

"Q.  17.  What  directions  shall  we  give  for 
the  promotion  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
colored  people? 

"A.  We  conjure  all  our  ministers  and  preach- 
ers, by  the  love  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  do  require  them,  by  all  the  authority 
that  is  invested  in  us,  to  leave  nothing  undone 
for  the  spiritual  benefit  and  salvation  of  them, 
within  their  respective  circuits  or  districts;  and 
for  this  purpose  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  their  souls,  and 
to  unite  in  society  those  who  appear  to  have  a 
real  desire  of  fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come,  to 
meet  such  in  class,  and  to  exercise  the  whole 
Methodist  Discipline  among  them." 

The  instruction  of  poor  children,  both  white 
and  colored,  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Church  in  1790.  On  this  we  cite  Bangs,*  who 
informs  us  that  the  following  question  and  an- 
swer are  found  in  the  Minutes  for  1790,  though 
it  is  not  in  the  copy  in  our  possession: 

"Q.  What  can  be  done  in  order  to  instruct 
poor  children,  white  and  black,  to  read? 

"A.  Let  us  labor,  as  the  heart  of  one  man,  to 
establi.sh  Sunday  schools  in  or  near  the  place 
of  public  worship.  Let  persons  be  appointed 
by  the  bishops,  elders,  deacons,  or  preacliers,  to 
teach  gratis  all  that  will  attend  and  have  a  ca- 
pacity to  learn,  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  ten,  and  from  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
till  six,  where  it  does  not  interfere  with  public 
worship.  The  council  shall  compile  a  proper 
school  book,  to  teach  them  learning  and  piety." 

This  is  the  first  account  we  have  of  Sunclay 
schools  in  the  United  States,  and  they  appear 
to  have  been  principally  designed  for  the  in- 
struction of  colored  children. 

About  six  months  after  the  adoption  of  the 
rules  on  slavery  in  1784,  they  were  suspended, 
rather  informally,  by  the  annual  conferences; 
and  there  was  nothing  retained  in  the  Disci- 
pline of  1786,  except  the  General  Rule  and  tlie 
following: 

"Q.  What  shall  be  done  with  those  who  buy 
or  sell  slaves,  or  give  them  away? 

"A.  They  are  immediately  to  be  expelled, 
unless  they  buy  them  on  purpose  to  free  them." 

From  the  foregoing  we  learn  that  those  who 
bought  or  sold,  except  to  emancipate,  were  held 
in  execration,  and  were  immediately  to  be  ex- 

Eelled;  but  those  who  possessed  slaves  by  in- 
eritance,  were  allowed  to  retain  them  without 
rebuke,  where  the  laws  did  not  admit  of  free- 
dom. 

7.  Discipline  of  1792. 

In  the  Discipline  of   1792  nothing  remains 
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concerning  slavery,  except  the  General  Rnle,  '. 
and  no  other  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Dis-  j 
cipline  till  1796. 

We    find,  however,  that  the  cause  of   free- 
dom  was  not   forgotten.     For,    in    tlie   recom- 
mendation   bv   tlie    general    traveling    minis-  j 
try,   of    a    general    fast,   to  be    held    on    the  | 
first    Friday    of   Marcli,    1796,   we    have    the 
devout  wish  expressed,   "  That   Africans  and  ' 
Indians  may  help  to  fill  the  pure  Church  of  \ 
God."     And',  in  the  recommendation  for  "gen-  ■ 
eral   thanksgiving,"   to  be   observed    the   last  [ 
Thursday    of    October,    1796,   the    prayer    of 
thanksgiving  is  to  extend  to,  "  And  for  African 
liberty;  we  feel  gratitude  that  many  thousands  ! 
of  these  poor  people  are  free  and  pious."*  ' 

8.  Discipline  of  1796. 

The  Discipline  of  1796  is  distinguished  from 
all  others,  by  containing  notes  prepared  by  the 
bishops.     Tlie  origin  and  design  of  these  are 
thus    stated    in    the    "advertisement    to    the  j 
reader:"  iCF  "  The  last  General  conference  de-  j 
sired  the  bishops  to  draw  up  annotations  on 
the  form  of  Discipline,  and  to  publish  them  in  . 
the  present  edition.     The  bishops  have,  accord-  j 
ingly,  complied,  and  have  proved  or  illustrated 
every  thing  by  quotations    from    the  word  of 
God,  agreeably,  also,  to  the  advice  of  the  con- 
ference: and  they  sincerely  pray  that  their  la- 
bors of  love  may  be  made  a  blessing  to  many. 
1797." 

In  this  edition  of  the  Discipline  we  have,  on 
page  133,  the  General  Rule  with  or  in  the  read- 
ing; on  page  138  we  have  the  note  of  the  bish- 
ops on  the  General  Rule  on  slavery;  and  on  page 
169  we  have  the  section  entitled,  "  Of  Slavery." 
The  title  and  imprint  of  this  Discipline  read  as 
follows:  "  The  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  with 
explanatory  notes,  by  Thomas  Coke  and  Fran- 
cis Asbury.  The  tenth  edition:  Philadelphia: 
printed  by  Henry  Tuckniss.     1798." 

The  General  Rule  in  the  Discipline  of  1796 
has  or  instead  of  and,  as  the  true  reading.  In 
their  introduction  to  the  notes  on  the  General 
Rules,  the  bishops  say: 

"  The  present  section  forms,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  completest  systems  of  Christian  ethics  or 
morals,  for  its  size,  which  ever  was  published 
by  an  uninspired  writer.  We  speak  this  the 
more  readily,  because  it  was  the  work  of  the 
first  divine,'  we  believe,  since  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  the  late  Mr.  Wesley,  after  mature  ex- 
perience, with  only  a  small  addition,  which  the 
circumstances  of  "these  states  required.  The 
rules  are  so  clear,  and  so  obviously  approve 
themselves  to  every  candid  mind,  that  we  need 
only  touch  briefly  upon  them,  proving  them  by 
quotations  from  the  sacred  writings." 

In  their  notes  the  bishops  say:  "  The  buying 
and  selling  the  souls  and  botlies  of  men — for 
what  is  the  body  without  the  soul  but  a  dead 
carcass? — is  a  complicated  crime.  It  was,  in- 
deed, in  some  measure,  overlooked  in  the  Jews, 
by  reason  of  the  wonderful  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  as  was  the  keeping  of  concubines  and 
the  divorcing  of  wives  at  pleasure;  but  it  is 
totally  opposite  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
It  has  the  immediate  tendency  to  fill  the  mind 
■with  pride  and  tyranny,  and  is  frequently  pro- 
ductive of  almost  every  act  of  lust  and  cruelty 
which  can  di.sgrace  the  human  species.  Even 
the  moral  philosopher  will  candidly  confess 
that,  if  there  be  a  God,  every  perfection  he  pos- 
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sesses  must  be  opposed  to  a  practice  so  con- 
trary to  every  moral  idea  whicli  can  influence 
the  human  mind.  Nehemiah  v,  8,  9:  '  I  said 
unto  them.  We,  after  our  ability,  have  redeemed 
our  brethren,  the  Jews  which  were  sold  unto 
the  heathen;  and  trill  ye  even  sell  your  brethren? 
or  shall  they  be  sold  itnto  us?  Then  held  they 
their  peace,  and  found  nothing  to  answer. 
Also  I  said.  It  is  not  good  that  ye  do;  ought 
ye  not  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  our  God,  because 
of  the  reproach  of  the  heathen,  our  enemies'?' 
Isaiah  Iviii,  6:  '  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have 
chosen?  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to 
undo  the  heaty  burdens,  and  to  let  tlie  oppressed  go 
free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke.'  Ezekicl 
xxvii,  13 — this  chapter  is  written  on  the  de- 
struction of  Tyrus  and  the  causes  of  it — '  Ja- 
van.  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  they  were  thy  mer- 
chants: they  traded  the  persons  of  men.'  Acts 
xvii,  24-26:  'God — hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.'  1  Timothy  i,  9,  10:  'Knowing  this, 
that  the  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man, 
but  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient,  for  the  un- 
godly and  for  sinners,  for  unholy  and  profane, 
for  rnurderers  of  fathers  and  murderers  of  moth- 
ers, for  man-slayers,  for  men-stealers ,'  etc.  Rev- 
elation, xiii,  10:  '  He  that  leadeth  into  captiv- 
ity shall  go  info  captivity.'  Revelation  xviii — 
on  the  fall  of  Babylon  and  the  causes  of  it — 
V,  11-13:  'No  man  huyetli  their  merchandise 
any  more:  the  merchandise  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  slaves,  and  souls  of  men.'  " 

The  section  "Of  Slavery,"  in  the  Discipline 
of  1796,  reads  as  follows:  ' 

"  Q.  What  regulations  shall  be  made  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  crying  evil  of  African  slavery? 

"A.  1.  We  declare  "that  we  are  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of  the  African 
slavery  which  still  exists  in  these  United 
States;  and  do  most  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  yearly  conferences,  quarterly  meetings,  and 
to  those  'who  have  the  oversight  of  districts 
and  circuits,  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  what 
persons  they  admit  to  official  stations  in  our 
Church;  and  in  the  case  of  future  admission  to 
official  stations,  to  require  such  security  of 
those  who  hold  slaves,  for  the  emancipation  of 
them,  immediately  or  gradually,  as  the  laws  of 
the  states  respectively,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  will  admit ;  and  we  do  fully  author- 
ize all  the  yearly  conferences  to  make  whatever 
regulations'  they  judge  proper,  in  the  present 
case,  respecting  the  admission  of  persons  to 
official  stations  in  our  Church. 

"2.  No  slaveholder  shall  be  received  into 
society,  till  the  preacher  who  has  the  oversight 
of  the  circuit  has  spoken  to  him  freely  and 
faithfully  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

"  3.  Every  member  of  the  society  who  sells  a 
slave,  shall  immediately,  after  full  proof,  be 
excluded  the  society.  And  if  any  member  of 
our  society  purcha.se  a  slave,  the  ensuing  quar- 
terly meeting  shall  determine  on  the  number  of 
years  in  which  the  slave  so  purcha.sed  would 
work  out  the  price  of  his  purchase.  And  the 
person  so  purchasing  shall,  immediately  after 
such  determination,  execute  a  legal  instrument 
for  the  manumission  of  such  slave,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  determined  by  the  quar- 
terly meeting.  And,  in  default  of  his  execu- 
ting such  instrument  of  manumission,  or  on  his 
refusal  to  submit  his  case  to  the  judgment  of 
the  quarterly  meeting,  such  member  shall  bo 
excluded  the  society.  Provided,  also,  That  in 
the  case  of  a  female  slave,  it  shall  be  inserted 
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in  the  aforesaid  instrument  of  manumission, 
that  all  her  children  who  shall  be  born  during 
the  years  of  her  servitude  shall  be  free  at  the 
following  times;  namely,  every  female  child  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  every  male  child  itt 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
member  of  our  society,  executing  the  said  in- 
strument of  manumission,  judge  it  proper,  he 
may  fix  the  times  of  manumission  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  female  slaves  before  mentioned,  at 
an  earlier  age  than  that  prescribed  above. 

"  4.  The  preachers  and  other  members  of  our 
society  are  requested  to  consider  the  subject  of 
negro  slavery  with  deep  attention,  till  the  en- 
suing General  conference,  and  that  they  impart 
to  the  General  conference,  through  the  medium 
of  the  yearly  conferences,  or  otherwise,  any 
important  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  that  the 
conference  may  have  full  light,  in  order  to  take 
further  steps  toward  the  eradicating  this  enor- 
mous evil  from  that  part  of  the  Church  of  God 
to  which  they  are  united." 

9.  Discipline  of  1800. 

In  the  year  1800  tM'o  additional  paragraphs 
were  added  to  the  section  on  slavery,  while  the 
whole  of  what  was  enacted  in  1796  was  re- 
tained. At  the  General  conference  of  1800  Dr. 
Coke  and  Bishop  A.sbury  presided.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  additional  paragraphs.  We 
quote'from  the  "Minutes"  of  the  General  con- 
ference, printed  and  appended  to  the  Disci- 
Eline  of  1796.  At  page  12  of  these  Minutes  we 
ave  the  additions: 

"  Q.  13.  Shall  any  further  steps  be  taken  for 
the  promoting  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves? 

"A.  1.  The  annual  conferences  are  directed 
to  draw  up  addresses  for  the  gradual  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves,  to  the  legislatures  of 
those  states  in  which  no  general  laws  have 
been  passed  for  that  purpose.  These  addresses 
shall  urge,  in  the  most  respectful  but  pointed 
manner,  the  necessity  of  a  law  for  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  "slaves;  proper  committees 
shall  be  appointed,  by  the  annual  conferences, 
out  of  the  most  respectable  of  our  friends,  for 
the  conducting  of  the  business;  and  the  pre- 
siding elders,  elders,  deacons,  and  traveling 
preachers  shall  procure  as  many  proper  signa- 
tures as  possible  to  the  addresses,  and  give  all 
the  assistance  in  their  power,  in  every  respect, 
to  aid  the  committees,  and  to  further  this 
blessed  undertaking.  And  this  shall  be  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year,  till  the  desired  end 
be  fully  accomplished. 

"  2.  When  any  traveling  preacher  becomes 
an  owner  of  a  slave  or  slaves,  by  any  means, 
he  shall  forfeit  his  ministerial  character  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  unless  he  execute, 
if  it  be  practicable,  a  legal  instrument  of  eman- 
cipation of  such  slave  or  slaves,  conformably  to 
the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives." 

At  the  General  conference  of  1800  an  address 
was  sent  to  their  brethren  and  friends  in  the 
United  States,  signed  by  Bishops  Coke,  As- 
bury,  and  Whatcoat,  and  by  Ezekiel  Cooper, 
William  M'Kendree,  and  Jesse  Lee.  This  ad- 
dress urged  all  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
Church  to  do  their  utmost  to  bring  slavery  to 
an  end  in  a  lawful  way.* 
10.  Discipline  of  1804. 

The  General  conference  of  1804  so  altered 
the  section  on  slavery  as  to  read  thus: 

"  Q.  What  shall  be  done  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  evil  of  slavery? 
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"A.  1.  We  declare  that  we  are  as  much  as 
ever  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of  slavery,  and 
do  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the  yearly  con- 
ferences, quarterly  meeting  conferences,  and  to 
those  who  have  the  oversight  of  the  districts, 
circuits,  and  stations,  to  te  exceedingly  cau- 
tious what  persons  they  admit  to  official  sta- 
tions in  our  Church;  and  in  the  case  of  future 
admission  to  official  stations,  to  require  such 
security  of  those  who  hold  slaves,  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  them,  immediately  or  gradually,  as 
the  laws  of  the  state  respectively  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  will  admit;  and  we  do 
fully  authorize  all  the  yearly  conferences  to 
make  whatever  regulations  they  may  judge 
proper  in  the  present  case,  respecting  the  ad- 
mission of  persons  to  official  stations  in  our 
Church. 

"  2.  When  any  traveling  preacher  becomes 
an  owner  of  a  slave  or  slaves,  by  any  means, 
lie  shall  forfeit  his  ministerial  character  in  our 
Church,  unless  he  execute,  if  it  be  practicable, 
a  legal  emancipation  of  such  slaves,  conforma- 
bly to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives. 

"3.  No  slaveholder  shall  be  received  into 
full  membership  in  our  society  till  tlie  preacher 
who  has  the  oversight  of  the  circuit  has  spoken 
to  him  freely  and  faithfully  on  the  subject  of 
slavery. 

"  4."^  Every  member  of  the  society  who  sells  a 
slave,  except  at  the  request  of  the  slave,  in 
cases  of  mercy  and  humanity,  agreeably  to  the 
judgment  of  a  committee  of  the  male  members 
of  the  society,  appointed  by  the  preacher  who 
has  charge  of  the  circuit,  shall  immediately, 
after  full  proof,  be  expelled  the  society.  And 
if  any  member  of  our  society  purchase  a  .slave, 
the  ensuing  quarterly  meeting  conference  shall 
determine  on  the  number  of  years  which  the 
slave  so  purchased  shall  serve  to  work  out  the 
price  of  his  purchase.  And  the  person  so  pur- 
chasing shall,  immediately  after  such  determ- 
ination, execute  a  legal  instrument  for  the 
manumission  of  such  slave,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  determined  by  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing conference.  And,  in  default  of  his  execu- 
ting sucli  instrument  of  manumission,  or  on  liis 
refusal  to  submit  his  case  to  the  judgment  of 
the  quarterly  meeting  conference,  such  member 
shall  be  excluded  the  society.  Provided,  That 
in  the  case  of  a  female  slave,  it  shall  be  in- 
serted in  the  aforesaid  instrument  of  manurais- 
sion,  that  all  her  children  who  shall  be  born 
during  the  years  of  her  servitude,  shall  be  free 
at  the  following  times;  namely,  every  female 
child  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  every  male 
child  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Provided,  also, 
That  if  a  member  of  our  society  shall  buy  a 
slave  with  a  certificate  of  future  emancipation, 
the  terms  of  emancipation  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing, be  subject  to  tlie  decision  of  the  quarterly 
meeting  conference.  Nevertheless,  The  members 
of  our  societies  in  the  states  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  shall  be 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  above  rules. 

"  5.  Let  our  preachers,  from  time  to  time,  as 
occasion  serves,  admonish  and  exhort  all  slaves 
to  render  due  respect  and  obedience  to  the 
commands  and  interests  of  their  respective 
masters." 

11.  Discipline  of  1808. 

In  the  year  1808  the  section  on  slavery  reads 
as  follows: 

"Q.  What  shall  be  done  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  evil  of  slavery? 

"A.  1.  We  declare  that  we  are  as  much  as 
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ever  convinced  of  tJie  great  evil  of  slavery,  and 
do  most  earnestly  recommend  to  tlie  yearly  con- 
ferences, quarterly  meeting  conferences,  and  to 
those  who  have  the  oversight  of  the  districts, 
circuits,  and  stations,  to  be  exceeilingly  cautious 
■what  persons  they  admit  to  official  stations  in 
our  Church;  and  in  the  case  of  future  admis- 
sions to  official  stations,  to  require  such  security 
of  those  "who  hold  slaves,  for  the  emancipation 
of  thejn,  immediately  or  gradually,  as  the  laws 
of  the  state  respectively,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  will  admit;  and  we  do  fully  author- 
ize all  the  yearly  conferoncos  to  make  whatever 
regulations  they  judge  proper,  in  the  present 
case,  respecting  the  admission  of  persons  to 
official  stations  in  our  Church. 

"  2.  When  anj-^  traveling  preacher  becomes  an 
owner  of  a  slave  or  slaves,  by  any  means,  he 
shall  forfeit  his  ministerial  character  in  our 
Church,  unless  he  execute,  if  it  be  practicable, 
a  legal  emancipation  of  such  slaves,  conforma- 
bly to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives. 

"  3.  The  General  conference  authorizes  each 
annual  conference  to  form  their  own  regulations 
relative  to  buying  and  selling  slaves." 

In  comparing  the  Discipline  of  1808  with 
that  of  1796,  the  General  conference  of  1808 
left  the  regulations  concerning  private  members 
in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  slaves  to  the  several 
annual  conferences.  The  General  conference 
did  not,  as  some  suppose,  omit  all  legislation 
on  this  subject  concerning  private  members, 
because,  1.  The  General  Rule  forbidding  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  slaves,  except  to  free  them, 
was  still  retained.  2.  The  regulations  concern- 
ing this  were  referred  to  the  several  annual 
conferences  respectively.  3.  The  extirpation 
of  slavery  is  still  avowed  with  the  wonted 
earnestness  formerly  expressed  on  this  subject. 
4.  And  this  reference  to  the  annual  conferences 
of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  slaves,  is  continued 
in  the  Discipline  down  to  the  General  confer- 
ence of  1820,  at  which  time  this  clause  is 
omitted. 

12.  Discipline  of  1812. 

In  1812  the  section  on  slavery  remains  the 
same  as  in  lb08,  except  that  paragraph  three 
reads  as  follows: 

"  3.  Whereas,  the  laws  of  some  of  the  states 
do  not  admit  of  emancipating  of  slaves,  with- 
out a  special  act  of  the  legislature;  the  General 
conference  authorizes  each  annual  conference  to 
form  their  own  regulations  relative  to  buying 
and  selling  slaves." 

A  clause  was  also  added  to  the  requisites  for 
ordaining  local  elders,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Provided,  nevertheless,  that  no  slaveholder 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  an  elder,  where 
the  laws  will  admit  of  emancipation,  and  per- 
mit the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom."* 

13.  Di-scipline  of  1&16. 

In  the  Discipline  of  this  year,  paragraph  one 
of  the  Discipline  of  1796  was  altered,  so  that 
the  whole  section  reads  as  follows: 

"Q.  What  shall  be  done  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  evil  of  slavery? 

"A.  1.  We  declare  that  we  are  as  much  as 
ever  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of  slavery; 
therefore  no  slaveholder  shall  be  eligible  to  any 
official  station  in  our  Church  hereafter,  where 
the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives  will  ad- 
mit of  emancipation,  and  permit  the  liberated 
slave  to  enjoy  freedom. 

"2.  When'  any  traveling  preacher  becomes 

*Diccipline  of  1812,  p.  VC. 


;  an  owner  of  a  slave  or  slaves,  by  any  means, 
I  he  shall  forfeit  his  ministerial  character  in  our 
j  Church,  unless  he  execute,  if  it  be  practicable, 
a  legal  emancipation  of  such  slaves,  conforma- 
bly to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives." 
"  3.  Whereas,  the  laws  of  some  of  the  states 
do  not  admit  of  emancipating  of  slaves,  with- 
out a  special  act  of  the  legislature;  the  General 
conference  authorizes  each  annual  conference  to 
form  tlieir  own  regulations  relative  to  buying 
and  selling  slaves." 
14.  Discipline  of  1820. 

The  Discipline  of  this  year  is  the  same  with 
1816,  except  paragraph  three,  leaving  it  to  the 
annual  conferences,  "  to  form  their  own  regula- 
tions about  buying  and  selling  slaves,"  was 
struck  out.  Th( 
reads: 


.'he    entire    section,    therefore, 


"Q.  What  shall  be  done  for  the  extirpation 

of  the  evil  of  slavery? 

I  "^1. 1.  We  declare  that  we  are  as  much  as 
I  ever  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of  slavery; 
tlierefore  no  slaveholder  shall  be  eligible  to  any 
official  station  in  our  Church  hereafter,  where 
the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives  will  ad- 
mit of  emancipation,  and  permit  the  liberated 
slave  to  enjoy  freedom. 

"  2.  When  any  traveling  preacher  becomes  an 
owner  of  a  slave  or  slaves,  by  any  means,  he 
shall  forfeit  his  ministerial  character  in  our 
Church,  unless  he  execute,  if  it  be  practicable, 
a  legal  emancipation  of  such  slaves,  conforma- 
bly to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives." 
15.  Discipline  of  1824. 

At  the  conference  held  this  year,  three  new- 
paragraphs  were  added  to  the  Discipline  of 
1820,  one  concerning  the  religious  instruction 
of  slaves,  and  two  concerning  colored  local 
preachers.     The  whole  section  reads: 

"Q.  What  shall  be  done  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  evil  of  .slavery? 

"A.  1.  We  declare  that  we  are  as  much  as 
ever  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of  slavery; 
therefore  no  slaveholder  shall  be  eligible  to  any 
^  official  station  in  our  Church  hereafter,  where 
1  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives  will  ad- 
j  mit  of  emancipation,  and  permit  the  liberated 
,  slave  to  enjoy  freedom. 

I  "  2.  When  any  traveling  preacher  becomes  an 
'  owner  of  a  slave  or  slaves,  by  any  means,  he 
j  shall  forfeit  his  ministerial  character  in  our 
:  Church,  unless  he  execute,  if  it  be  practicable, 
:  a  legal  emancipation  of  such  slaves,  conforma- 
bly to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives. 
"  3.  All  our  preachers  shall  prudently  enforce 
upon  our  members  the  necessity  of  teaching 
their  slaves  to  read  the  word  of  God,  and  to 
allow  them  time  to  attend  upon  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God  on  our  regular  days  of  divine 
service. 

"4.  Our  colored  preachers  and  official  mem- 
bers shall  have  all  the  privileges  which  are 
usual  to  others  in  the  district  and  quarterly 
conferences,  where  the  usages  of  the  country 
do  not  forbid  it.  And  the  presiding  elder  may 
hold  for  them  a  separate  district  conference, 
where  the  number  of  colored  local  preachers 
will  ju.stify  it. 

"5.  The  annual  conferences  may  employ  col- 
ored preachers  to  travel  and  preach  where  their 
I  services  are  judged  necessary;  provided  that  no 
I  one  shall  be  so  employed  without  having  been 
I  recommended  according  to  the  form  of  Disoi- 
!  pline." 

Since  1824  no  change  in  the  section  on  slav- 
'  ery  has  been  made  by  the  General  conference. 
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16.  Some  observations  on  tlie  General  Rule 
may  now  be  made. 

(1.)  As  to  the  true  reading  of  the  rule. 

In  the  Discipline  from  1784  to  1792  the  Gen- 
eral Rule  reads: 

"  The  buying  or  selling  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  men,  women,  or  children,  with  an  in- 
tention to  enslave  tlieni." 

From  1792  to  1808  the  authorized  reading  was: 

"  The  buying  or  selling  of  men,  women,  or 
children,  with  an  intention  to  enslave  them." 

In  the  Discipline  printed  in  1804,  just  after 
General  conference,  the  above  reading  was  in- 
serted. In  an  edition  printed  in  1805,  in  our 
possession,  and  was  inserted  in  the  place  of  or; 
and  consequently  it  was  a  typographical  error, 
and  this  error  was,  no  doubt,  witliout  noticing 
it,  continued  in  1808  and  in  the  future  editions. 
From  1784  to  1808,  or  during  twenty-four  years, 
the  General  Rule  was  enforced  by  the  disci- 
plinary regulations  of  General  conference.  From 
1808  to  1^20,  or  during  twelve  years,  this  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  annual  conferences. 
From  1820  to  the  present  time  there  have  ex- 
isted no  special  regulations  on  the  General 
Rule,  affecting  Church  members,  either  by  the 
General  or  annual  conferences.  Hence  the  Gen- 
eral Rule  has  been  very  much  overlooked,  al- 
thougli  its  obligation  still  remains  in  full  force 
against  all  purchases  and  sales  of  human  be- 
ings under  any  pretense  whatever,  except  to 
free  them,  or  in  the  exercise  of  humanity  or 
mercy  to  the  slave. 

(2.)  The  import  of  the  rule. 

It  was  not  inserted  in  Wesley's  original 
niles,  but  was  inserted  at  the  organization  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1784  the 
Discipline  sa3's,  "We  are  deeply  conscious  of 
the  impropriety  of  making  new  terms  of  com- 
munion for  a  religious  society  already  estab- 
lished, excepting  on  the  most  pressing  occasion; 
and  such  we  deem  the  practice  of  holding  our 
fellow -creatures  in  slavery."  And  when,  in 
1785,  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  minute 
was  recommendea  by  the  annual  conferences, 
for  the  purpose  of  deliberation,  it  was  declared, 
"  Wc  do  hold  in  the  utmost  abhorrence  the  prac- 
tice of  slavery." 

The  rule  was  not  made  in  reference  to  those 
engaged  in  the  African  slave-trade,  because 
these  were  not  within  reach  of  Methodism; 
much  less  can  we  suppose  it  Avas  made  to  re- 
strain the  class  of  persons  called  traders,  who 
buy  and  sell  as  merchants.  It  was  obviously 
made  to  do  away  with  all  sales  and  purchases, 
which  did  not  contemplate  freedom  in  the  issue, 
or  at  least  the  exercise  of  humanity  and  mercy. 
When  the  intention  or  act  is  to  originate,  con- 
tinue, or  perpetuate  slavery,  the  rule  is  vio- 
lated. 

The  note  of  Bi.shops  Asbury  and  Coke  on 
this  rule  is,  "  The  buying  and  selling  tlie  souls 
and  bodies  of  men — for  what  is  tlie  body  with- 
out the  soul  but  a  dead  carcass? — is  a  compli- 
cated crime."*  These  words  certainly  apply 
as  much  to  the  common  domestic  traffic  as  to 
the  African  slave-trade.  It  avails  notliing  to 
say  tliat  the  meaning  of  the  word  enslave  is  to 
recluce  to  a  state  of  slavery;  for  it  is  certain  that 
the  General  conference  did  not  use  the  word  in 
this  sen.se.  In  1784  the  following  was  the  Dis- 
cipline: 

"Q.  43.  What  shall  be  done  with  tho.se  who 
buy  or  sell  slaves,  or  give  them  away? 

*Iliatory  of  DLscipline,  p.  320. 


"A.  They  are  immediately  to  be  expelled, 
unless  they  buy  them  on  purpose  to  free 
them." 

In  1796  we  find  the  following: 

"  Every  member  of  the  society  who  sells  a 
slave,  sliall  immediately,  after  full  proof,  be  ex- 
cluded the  society."* 

Observe,  this  rule  was  made  seven  years  after 
the  first  General  Rule  on  slavery,  and  while  it 
was  yet  in  the  Discipline  in  nearly  its  present 
form;  for  the  General  Rule  was  never  stricken 
out.  The  recent  interpretation  of  the  South — 
namely,  that  the  General  Rule  referred  to  the 
African  slave-trade — directly  contradicts  the 
letter  of  the  rule  itself,  and  the  coteniporaneous 
statutes  made  iu  carrying  it  out.  This  is  so 
plain  to  any  unprejudiced  mind  that  we  need 
not  say  a  word  more  on  the  subject. 

(3.)  The  rule  is  a  moral  one. 

It  relates  to  a  moral  subject,  or  to  a  subject 
in  its  moral  character.  The  General  Rules  form 
the  moral  code  of  Methodism  as  the  Articles 
form  the  doctrinal  standard.  So  Bishops  Coke 
and  Asbury,  in  their  introduction  to  the  notes 
on  the  General  Rules  say,  "  The  present  section 
forms,  perhaps,  one  of  the  completest  systems 
of  Christian  ethics  or  morals,  for  its  size,  which 
ever  was  published  by  an  uninspired  author." 
Tliey  call  the  rule  on  slavery  "  a  small  addi- 
tion" to  Wesley's  Rules,  "  which  the  circum- 
stances of  these  states  required." 

The  rule  is  placed  among  the  leading  moral 
prohibitions,  such  as  the  taking  the  name  of 
God  in  vain,  profaning  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
drunkenness,  fighting,  etc.  It  relates  also  to 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  human  beings,  which 
never  can  be  resorted  to  without  wrong,  except 
to  free  from  slavery.  It  is  called  an  emi,  just 
in  the  same  sen.se  in  whicli  drunkenness  and 
swearing  are  evils  or  sins.  That  is,  to  enslave 
men  witli  intent  to  do  so  is  sinful  and  willful 
sin;  and  if  the  malignity  and  evil  of  different 
sins  are  to  be  compared,  surely  it  may  well 
challenge  magnitude  with  any  of  the  sins  with 
which  it  is  classed.  Observe,  loo,  that  this 
rule  does  not  embrace  or  apply  to  all  who  may 
have  slaves,  or  to  such  as  have  slaves  by  mere 
legal  acts,  such  as  inheritance;  it  applies  only 
to  those  who  have  slaves  by  their  own  act  and 
will,  or  who  dispose  of  them  for  gain.  Slave- 
holding,  in  the  sense  of  the  rule,  is  sinful,  as 
certainly  as  swearing  or  drunkenness  are  sins, 
when  slavcholding  is  as  mucli  the  act  and  will 
of  the  slaveholder,  as  swearing  and  drunken- 
ness are  sinful  when  they  are  done  by  the  act 
and  will  of  lliose  who  perpetrate  them.  The 
.system  of  slaveholding  is  as  truly  sinful  in 
itself  as  any  other  sinful  course  is.  And  tliose 
are  the  sinners  who  are  the  autliors  and  sup- 
porters of  it,  whoever  they  be;  but  not  those 
who  arc  involuntarily  entangled  in  it.  Wher- 
ever there  is  slavery  there  is  sin  to  be  charged 
somewhere,  to  some  person  or  persons.  In  the 
nature  of  things  it  must  be  so,  and  can  not  be 
ollierwise. 

(4.)  Tlie  General  Rule  represents  slavery  vol 
untarily  entered  into  or  continued  in,  as  contrary 
to  Scrijjture.  The  expositors  of  the  General 
Rules,  Coke  and  Asbury,  in  their  introductory 
note,  say,  "  TJie  Rules  are  so  clear,  and  so  ob- 
viously approve  themselves  to  every  candid 
mind,  that  we  need  only  touch  briefly  upon 
them,  proving  tliem  by  quotations  from  the 
sacred  writings."     They  then  proceed  to  fortify 

•  History  of  Discipline,  p.  275. 
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these  declarations  by  numerous  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  recite. 

Bc-;ides,  the  Scriptural  authority  of  the  rule 
is  asserted  in  the  conclusion  to  tlie  Rules  them- 
selves, wliich  says,  "  All  which  we  are  taught 
of  God  to  observe  in  his  written  word,  which 
is  the  only  rule,  and  the  sufficient  rule  both  of 
our  faith  and  practice." 

(5.)  What  tiie  General  Rule  on  slavery  for- 
bids is  contrary  to  the  sentiments  and  feelings 
of  genuine  Christians,  when  unvitiated  with 
the  evil  communications  connected  with  slave- 
holding.  The  same  conclusion  of  the  General 
Rules  says,  "And  all  these  things  his  Spirit 
■writes  on  truly-awakened  hearts." 

17.  As  to  the  evils  of  slavery,  this  is  always 
kept  in  view  in  the  Discipline.  Slavery  is 
pronounced  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 
man,  and  nature,  and  hurtful  to  society — con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  pure 
religion — contrary  to  the  law  of  love.  It  is  a 
crying  evil — an  enormous  evil. 

"^The  conviction  of  the  evil  of  slavery  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  that  evil  have  been  unceas- 
ingly declared  in  every  Discipline  since  1784. 

The  extirpation  of  slavery,  too,  has  always 
been  an  object  of  solicitude  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  word  extirpate  is  one 
of  the  strongest  in  the  English  language,  and 
means  an  entire  eradication,  or  pulling  up 
every  vital  root,  so  as  to  have  no  germ  of 
gi'owth  or  reproduction  left. 

But  the  means  of  extirpation,  although  tliey 
may  not  be  such  as  to  have  answered  the  object 
heretofore,  have  been  such  as  good  and  wise 
men  have  been  able  to  devise  under  tlie  circum- 
stances. The  means  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes;  namely,  1.  Such  legal  or  civil  measures 
as  belong  of  right  to  all  Christian  citizens. 
2.  And  such  moral  means  as  Christianity  or  the 
word  of  God  bestows  on  all  men.  The  legal 
or  civil  means  resorted  to  have  been  merely  pe- 
titioning legislatures.  The  moral  means  have 
been  a  testimonial  declaration  of  the  morally- 
evil  nature  and  unscriptural  character  of  slav- 
ery, and  the  exercise  of  Scriptural  discipline. 

18.  The  civil  laws  ou  slavery  have  placed 
great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  exercising  moral 
discipline.  Ever  since  the  organization  of  the 
Church  the  Twenty-third  Article  calls  for  sub- 
mission to  the  civil  power. 

In  1783,  before  the  Church  was  organized, 
this  legal  hinderance  to  emancipation  in  the 
case  of  local  preachers  was  to  be  respected  and 
submitted  to,  according  to  the  Minutes  or  the 
Discipline  of  the  time. 


In  the  Discipline  of  1784,  at  which  time 
great  strictness  was  observed  concerning  slav- 
ery, the  following  exception  was  made  in  refer- 
ence to  tlie  execution  ol  the  rules  on  slavery. 

"  N.  B.  These  rules  are  to  affect  the  members 
of  our  society  no  farther  than  as  they  are  con- 
sistent Avith  the  laws  of  the  states  in  which 
they  reside." 

The  same  principle  has  been  ever  retained  in 
our  Discipline.  And  although  the  civil  laws 
of  the  slave  states  have  been  very  much  in  the 
way  of  emancipation,  the  Church  has  always 
submitted  to  this,  both  by  teaching  and  ex- 
ample. 

As  the  means  of  civil  emancipation,  in  1800 
petitions  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing more  favorable  laws.  The  right  of  pe- 
tition belongs  to  all,  and  to  have  recourse  to  it 
is  consistent  with  the  character  of  every  good 
citizen  and  Christian. 

The  Methodists  have  never  yet  taken  any 
measures  to  bring  their  views  to  bear  on  the 
elections  of  the  country,  although  this  is  their 
privilege  whenever  they  may  see  fit  to  exercise 
it;  and  it  would  seem  now  to  be  their  duty  to 
exercise  the  elective  franchise  constitutionally 
and  legally  against  slavery,  and  in  favor  of 
freedom. 

19.  The  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  has  all  along  been  decidedly  anti- 
slavery.  Our  fathers  commenced  with  strong 
opposition  to  slavery,  both  in  the  ministry  and 
membership,  and,  on  the  organization  of  the 
Church  in  1784,  took  measures  to  eradicate  it 
from  the  Church.  But  finding  the  laws  of  sev- 
eral states  did  not  admit  of  emancipation,  they 
judged  it  right  to  make  exceptions.  The  anti- 
slavery  character  of  the  Discipline  remains,  the 
holding  of  slaves  not  being  tolerated  in  a  trav- 
eling preacher,  if  the  laws  allow  of  freedom; 
and  private  members  are  not,  by  the  law  of  the 
Church,  allowed  to  buy  or  sell  slaves,  except  to 
free  them.  The  General  conference,  too,  has 
kept  a  steady  eye  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  slaves,  as  far  as  the  laws 
allowed  them. 

Nor  has  tlie  autislavery  action  of  the  Church 
been  confined  to  the  north.  The  committees 
which  reported  the  offensive  measures  in  1800 
and  1804,  number  among  their  members  Jesse 
Lee,  AVilliani  M'Keudree,  George  Dougherty, 
Philip  Bruce,  William  Burke,  Henry  Willis — 
all  of  theiu  southern  men.  The  Baltimore  con- 
ference has  always  beeu  antislavery.  The  Ten- 
nessee conference  up  to  1821  had  the  greater 
part  of  them  antislavery  men  or  as  Mr.  Bas- 
com  calls  them,  abolitionists. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ABOLITION  OE  THE  SLAVE-TRADE. 


1.  Befoee  we  proceed  to  portray  the  move- 
ments of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
connection  with  abolitionism  as  it  existed  in 
America,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies. 
A  brief  chapter  on  each  of  these  will  comprise 
all  that  will  be  of  any  use  to  our  purpose. 


2.  Slavery  had  been  annihilated  by  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  west  of  Europe,  at  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century.  But  while  men  slept,  the 
enemy  came  and  sowed  tares.  In  the  year 
1503  a  few  slaves  had  been  sent  from  the  Por- 
tuguese settlements  of  Africa  to  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  America.  In  1511  Ferdinand  V, 
King  of  Spain,  permitted  the  Africans  to  be 
carried  in  great  numbers  to  his  American  pos- 
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sessions.  In  1562  Sir  John  Hawkins,  having 
deceived  Elizabelli,  commenced  the  trade  under 
the  Britisli  flag.  Yet  the  body  of  the  British 
mind  never  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
trade.  The  Briti.sh  merchants,  however,  fully 
prosecuted  the  commerce  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. In  the  British  West  Indies  the  slave- 
trade  was  introduced  in  the  island  of  St.  Kitts 
in  the  year  1623.  In  Virginia  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1619.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years 
this  trade  continued  in  the  British  colonies 
without  remorse  or  restraint. 

In  1729  slavery  had  reached  such  a  hight  in 
the  British  colonies  that  colonial  influence  was 
enabled  to  get  it  legalized  in  England,  abhor- 
rent as  it  was  to  the  British  character  and  con- 
trary as  it  was  to  British  law. 

3.  It  will  be  proper,  as  a  preparatory  aid  to 
our  inquiries,  to  mention  those  who  favored 
the  cause  of  the  injured  Africans  from  the  year 
1516  to  the  year  1787,  at  which  latter  period  a 
number  of  persons  as.sociated  themselves  in 
England  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 

The  forerunners  in  opposition  to  the  sLive- 
trade  composed  Cardinal  Ximines,  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y,  Pope  Leo  X,  Elizabeth  Queen  of 
England,  Louis  XIII  of  France,  etc.*  These 
may  justly  be  called  the  forerunners  of  the  ab- 
olition of  the  slave-trade,  as  those  who  came 
after  them  were  enabled  to  state  the  great  au- 
thority of  their  opinions  and  their  example. 
By  their  opinions  and  example,  the  friends  of 
freedom  have  been  enabled  to  show  that  false- 
hoods were  employed,  under  the  mask  of  relig- 
ion, to  deceive  those  who  had  the  power  to  pre- 
vent or  suppress  the  trade,  which  began  in 
piracy  and  was  continued  on  the  principles 
of  force.  This  class  comprises  the  leading 
forerunners  in  this  great  cause,  only  up  to 
about  the  year  1640.  Mr.  Clarkson  has  divided 
those  who  have  lived  between  1640  to  1787  into 
four  classes,  and  he  gives  to  each  class  a  dis- 
tinct consideration  by  itself. 

4.  The  first  class,  according  to  Clarkson, + 
consists  of  persons  in  England  of  various  de- 
scriptions, who  took  a  part  in  this  cause  from 
1640  to  1680.  Our  limits  would  not  allow  us 
to  detail  their  various  proceedings  and  writ- 
ings. In  this  list  we  find  Milton,  Bishop  San- 
derson, Rev.  Morgan  Godwyn,  Richard  Baxter, 
Southern,  Dr.  Primalt,  Hutcheson,  Foster, 
Steele,  Atkins,  Pope,  Thomson,  Savage,  Wal- 
lis,  Hughes,  Burke,  Shcnstone,  Dr.  Hayter, 
Dyer,  Postlethwaite,  Thomas  JelTrey,  Sterne, 
Bishop  Warburton. 

Previous  to  1700,  planters,  merchants,  and 
others,  resident  in  the  West  Indies,  brought 
their  slaves  with  them  to  England,  on  their 
visits,  and  when  they  ran  away,  they  seized 
them  by  force.  They  also  procured,  through 
York  and  Talbot,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General,  an  opinion  that  those  who  were  slaves 
in  the  colonies  were  also  slaves  in  England. 
Hence,  slaves  absconding  in  England  were  ad- 
verti.sed  in  the  London  papers  as  runaways, 
and  rewards  offered  for  tneir  apprehension  as 
in  slave  countries.  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  in 
the  case  of  Somerset,  procured  the  legal  decis- 
ion of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  1772,  "  that  as  soon 
as  ever  any  slave  set  his  foot  upon  English 
territory,  he  became  free." 

In  1774  Mr.  Wesley  wrote  his  Thoughts  on 
Slavery.     In  1759  Dr.  A.  Smith  wrote  his  the- 

*  See  Clftrlison's  History  of  the  ALolition  of  the  Slave- 
Trade,  LonJon,  183J,  pp.  47-53. 
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ory  of  moral  sentiments,  and  treats  of  the  dis- 
honorable course  of  slaveholders.  Between  the 
vear  1776  and  1782  Dr.  Robertson,  llie  Abbe 
"kaynal,  and  Dr.  Paley,  pleaded  incidentally  in 
their  works  the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  After 
these,  Bishop  Porteus,  Dr.  Gregory,  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  James  Ramsay,  Monsieur  Necker, 
pleaded  the  cause  of  freedom.  When  a  peti- 
tion was  presented  to  Parliament,  in  1785,  to 
suppress  the  trade,  the  general  response  to  it 
was,  that  it  would  convulse  the  West  Indies, 
and  soon  complete  their  utter  ruin. 

5.  The  second  class  of  the  forerunners  and 
coadjutors  in  this  great  cause,  up  to  May,  1787, 
comprises  the  Quakers  of  England.*  George 
Fox,  the  founder  of  the  benevolent  society  of 
Quakers,  strongly  pleaded  against  the  trade. 
The  yearly  meeting  in  London,  in  1727,  de- 
clare, "  It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the 
importing  of  negroes  from  their  native  country 
and  relations,  by  Friends,  is  not  a  commenda- 
ble nor  allowed  practice,  and  is,  therefore,  cen- 
sured by  this  meeting."t  In  the  year  1758  the 
Quakers  passed  similar  resolutions.  In  these 
two  resolutions  the  Quakers  did  nothing  more 
than  warn  and  advise  their  people.  But  in  the 
year  1761  they  came  to  a  resolution  that  any  of 
their  members  having  a  concern  in  the  trade 
should  be  disowned.  And  in  1763  they  at- 
tached criminality  to  any  who  would  aid  and 
abet  the  trade  in  any  manner.  Thus  the  Qua- 
kers held  in  proper  estimation  those  outcasts 
of  society  who  have  been  often  overlooked  by 
some  otliers.  In  1783  they  petitioned  Parlia- 
ment to  suppress  the  trade.  In  the  year  1783 
the  Quakers  formed  an  association  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  their  operations  against  the 
slave-trade  with  greater  efi'ect.  In  1784  they 
began  to  print  books  and  to  circulate  them.  In 
the  year  1785  the  Quaker  association  continued 
their  exertions.  Indeed,  the  Quaker  associa- 
tion, formed  in  1783,  was  the  first  ever  formed 
in  England  to  promote  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade.  Every  Quaker,  born  since  1727, 
was  nourished,  as  it  were,  with  a  fixed  hatred 
against  the  trade.  He  was  taught  that  any 
concern  in  it  was  a  sin;  and  his  testimony 
against  it  was  a  test  of  unity  with  his  brethren. 
The  discipline  of  the  Quakers  was  a  school  for 
bringing  them  up  as  advocates  against  the 
trade.  Besides,  they  knew  more  about  the 
trade  and  slavery  than  other  Cliurches.  Their 
visits  to  America,  and  their  intercourse  with 
the  American  Quakers  became  a  source  of  gen- 
eral information  on  the  subject. 

6.  The  tliird  class  of  forerunners  and  coad- 
jutors, up  to  1787,  will  consist  of  the  American 
Quakers,  and  those  who  united  with  them, 
such  as  Franklin,  Rush,  and  others. 

The  Quakers  in  America  at  first  became 
owners  of  slaves,  like  others.  Yet  their  treat- 
ment of  them  was  always  mild.  In  the  year 
1696  the  yearly  meeting  of  Penn.sylvania  ad- 
vised their  members  to  guard  against  future 
importations  of  Africans,  and  to  treat  with 
kindness  those  in  their  possession.  In  1711 
the  same  yearly  meeting  confirmed  and  re- 
newed their  former  advice.  In  1754  the  same 
advice  was  given,  with  the  addition  respecting 
the  trade  to  the  respective  monthly  meetings, 
to  "treat  with  those  who  bought  or  imported 
slaves  as  thcT  might  be  directed  in  the  wisdom 
of  truth."  In  1774  the  regulations  were  more 
stringent.     But  in  1776  it  was  enacted  "  that  the 
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owners  of  slaves  who  refused  to  execute  proper 
instruments  for  giving  them  their  freedom, 
were  to  be  disowned.''  The  subject  was  pur- 
sued from  year  to  year  by  the  Quakers,  till 
finally  they  ceased  as  individuals  to  own 
slaves.  Several  of  their  members,  as  John  Wool- 
man,  William  Burling,  Ralph  Sandiford,  Ben- 
jamin Lay,  etc.,  were  personally  active  in  op- 
position to  slavery.  Antliony  Benezet  wrote 
several  very  excellent  treatises  both  against 
the  trade  and  slavery,  among  which  was  an 
address  to  the  Queen.  He  corresponded  with 
Wesley  and  Whitefield  on  the  subject. 

The  Methodist  preachers,  who  commenced 
their  labors  in  America  in  176:i,  and  their  mem- 
bers, contributed  toward  exercising  a  friendly 
feeling  to  the  African  race.  The  example  of 
the  iloravians.  too,  had  its  influence.  About 
the  year  1770  others  united  with  the  Quakers 
in  encouraging  manumissions.  In  177:2  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  petitioned  the  British 
Government  in  vain  to  suppress  the  slave-trade; 
and  this  was  afterward  enumerated  among  the 
public  reasons  for  separating  from  the  mother 
country.  In  1774  a  society  was  formed  in  Phil- 
adelphia of  persons  of  difterent  religious  per- 
suasions, the  object  of  which  was  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  trade,  and  finally  of  slavery.  This 
was  the  first  ever  formed  in  America.  Diflfer- 
ent  societies,  of  a  similar  character,  were  formed 
in  2s'ew  York,  Connecticut,  Xew  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, and  other  states.  These  societies  corre- 
sponded with  each  other,  and  cooperated  to- 
gether in  their  common  work.* 

7.  In  each  of  these  three  classes  there  were 
individuals,  in  the  year  1787,  who  seem  to  be 
peculiarly  fitted  to"  coftperate  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade;  yet 
these  acted  on  their  own  principles,  distinctly 
and  independently  of  each  other.  Neverthe- 
less, by  means  of  circumstances  which  they 
had  neither  foreseen  nor  contrived,  a  junction 
between  them  was  rendered  easily  practical, 
and  was  beginning  to  take  place  at  the  period 
assigned.  Two  of  them  were  more  conspicu- 
ous than  the  rest;  namely,  Granville  Sharp, 
tlie  first  laborer,  and  Mr.  Ramsay,  the  first 
controversial  writer  in  the  cause.  The  second 
class  consisted  of  the  Quakers  in  England  : 
first  of  George  Fox,  then  of  the  Quakers  as  a 
body,  then  of  individuals  belonging  to  that 
body,  who  formed  themselves  into  a  committee, 
independently  of  it,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
object  in  question.  The  third  class  comprised 
the  Quakers  of  America,  and  others  who  joined 
with  them.  The  principal  individuals  were 
James  Pemberton  and  Dr.  Rush.  The  indi- 
viduals in  each  of  these  three  classes  were,  by 
education  and  other  qualifications,  well  fitted 
to  act  together  in  this  great  cause;  and  by  cir- 
cumstances which  thev  had  neither  foreseen 
nor  contrived,  as  stated  above,  a  union  between 
them  actually  took  place. 

8.  The  fourth  class  of  coadjutors,  up  to  1787, 
was  composed  of  distinguished  men. 

The  first  of  these  was  Dr.  Peckard,  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  who  denounced,  in  a  sermon 
preached  in  1784"  the  slave-trade.  When  chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  Dr.  Peckard,  in  1785, 
gave  out  to  the  Senior  Bachelor  of  Arts  the  fol- 
lowing subject:  "Anne  liceat  invitos  in  serci- 
tutem  dare?"  or,  "  Is  it  riglit  to  make  slaves  of 
others  against  their  will?"  Mr.  Thomas  Clark- 
son  obtained  the  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
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j  thesis,  and  the  study  of  the  subject  led  him  to 
I  devote  himself  solemnly  for  life  to  the  cause  of 
j  freedom.  His  essay  on  slavery  was  translated 
!  into  English,  and  publislied  in  June,  1786. 
!  Mr.  Clarksou  devoted  himself  solely  to  his 
i  great  work,  and  made  use  of  all  means  within 
his  power  to  become  well  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  slave-trade  and  slavery.  He  became 
acquainted  with  Wilberforce,  who  readily  en- 
tered into  his  views  and  measures. 

On  the  ^Sd  of  May,  1787,  a  committee  was 
formed  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
consisting  of  Granville  Sharp,  William  Dill- 
wj-n,  Samuel  Hoare,  George  Harrison,  John 
Lloyd,  Joseph  Wooes,  Thomas  Clarksou,  Rich- 
j  ard  Phillips,  John  Barton,  Joseph  Hooper, 
James  Phillips,  and  Philip  Sansom.  All  the 
1  members  of  the  committee  were  Quakers  except 
'  3Iessrs.  Sharp,  Sansom,  and  Clarksou.  This 
committee,  laboring  with  Mr.  Wilberforce  as  a 
Parliamentary  head,  did,  under  God,  in  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  succeed  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  African  slave-trade. 

9.  In  the  vear  1789  William  Pitt  introduced 
a  bill  into  Parliament,  and  William  Wilber- 
force pursued  it  with  ardor  for  several  years. 
The  slave  power  fought  a  desperate  battle,  as 
.  all  such  sinners  generally  do.  Constant  and 
repeated  postponements  were  resorted  to,  and 
the  failure  of  the  bill  gave  them  fresh  encour- 
agement. Besides,  the  Government,  or  head 
of  department,  were,  as  is  usual,  on  the  side 
of  the  oppressors.  But  truth  and  right  finally 
prevailed. 

The  friends  of  the  trade  pleaded  their  cause 
with  just  such  arguments  as  their  predecessors 
had  done,  from  Nimrod,  the  brethren  of  Joseph, 
Pharaoh,  and  such  like,  down  to  that  time;  and 
indeed  the  apologists  for  slavery  in  America 
j  seem  to  have  learned  and  used  their  very  words 
I  and  arguments  these  last  twenty  years.  They 
J  pleaded  that  the  negroes  were  an  inferior  race; 
that  the  condition  of  slaves  in  Africa  was  ex- 
ceedingly miserable.  They  told  of  the  African 
i  despots;  that  the  slaves  would  be  cruelly  mur- 
dered if  not  purchased.  They  said  the  .stock 
could  not  be  kept  up  without  new  importations; 
that  the  commerce  in  slaves  was  necessary  for 
j  the  prosperity  of  the  nation;  that,  should  It  be 
i  abolished,  ruin  would  follow.  They  insisted 
I  on  the  impossibility  of  its  abolition  by  Eng- 
I  land  alone,  since  other  nations  would  continue 
i  it.  They  predicted  disaffection  and  insurrec- 
!  tion  in  the  colonies.  They  dwelt  on  the  dis- 
i  tress  to  which  it  would  expose  the  planters. 
!  Mr.  Stanley,  agent  for  the  islands,  stated  that 
it  appeared  to  be  the  intention  of  Providence 
j  that  one  set  of  men  should  always  be  slaves  to 
another.  Alderman  Watson's  plea  was,  that  if 
there  were  not  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
inferior  kind  of  codfish  supplied  in  the  New- 
foundland fishery  could  not  be  disposed  of; 
and  if  the  codfisK  could  not  be  sold,  the  fishery 
could  not  be  sustained;  and  if  the  fishery  were 
{ to  fail,  the  nation  would  be  ruined.  Lordi  Shef- 
I  field  foretold  a  civil  war  on  the  day  on  which 
;  the  bill  should  pass  into  a  law.  The  danger 
!  of  discussing  the  subject  in  Parliament  was 
j  urged,  as  well  as  the  incapacity  of  Parliament 
I  to  act.  The  critical  situation  of  the  nation, 
and  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  present  time, 
j  were  stated.  Amelioration  would  oe  sufficient. 
I  Liverpool  was  bewailed,  and  the  loyal  people 
who  would  fly  to  America,  should  the  slave- 
j  trade  be  abolished.  Lord  Castlereagh  foretold 
!  the  certainty  of  smuggling,  and  censured  the 
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imprudence  of  abolitionists  for  not  doing  tilings 
in  a  more  business-like  manner,  and  for  going 
into  extremes.  He  wislied  to  see  some  fair, 
intelligible,  practicable  mode  laid  before  the 
house.  General  Gascoi^ne  quoted  Scripture  to 
support  the  trade,  and  declared  that  the  lengtli 
of  its  continuance  ouglit  to  perpetuate  it;  but 
should  it  be  abolished,  lie  insisted  on  compen- 
sation. Sir  William  Young  objected  to  the 
bill  because  he  anticipated  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  and 
he  reminded  the  abolitionists  of  the  charity 
which  they  owed  to  the  slave-dealers  and  tlie 
slaveliolders.  Mr.  Rose  declared  his  reproba- 
tion of  the  trade,  but  lamented  the  necessity 
of  opposing  its  abolition  from  th(*  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  brought  forward.  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  admitted  that  the  slave-trade  was  unjust 
and  inhuman;  but  insisted  tliat  it  was  neither 
unjust  nor  inhuman  to  continue  it.  He  would 
perjnit  the  slave-trade  to  continue  for  a  while, 
in  order  to  mitigate  its  horrors,  that  being,  as 
he  conceived,  the  mo.st  likely  to  accelerate  its 
final  abolition.  Humanit}'  to  Africa  was  earn- 
estly urged,  and  love  to  the  slaves.  These, 
and  many  other  like  difficulties,  were  brought 
forward  between  17b9  and  1807,  and  were 
finally  met  and  fully  answered  in  both  houses. 

10.  The  motion  in  1806,  which  appeared  so 
obscure  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  was,  "  That  the 
house,  considering  the  African  slave-trade  to 
be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice,  human- 
ity, and  sacred  policy,  will,  with  all  practica- 
ble expedition,  take  effectual  measures  for  the 
abolition  of  the  said  trade,  in  such  manner 
and  at  such  period  as  may  be  deemed  advisa- 
ble." Early  in  1807  Lord  Glenville  introduced 
into  the  house  of  lords  "A  bill  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade."  Counsel  was  heard 
against  it  for  four  days,  and  it  was  then  amply 
discussed.  It  passed,  and  being  sent  to  the 
house  of  commons,  obtained  their  sanction  on 
the  lOth  of  February.  In  the  house  of  lords 
the  ayes  were  100  and  the  noes  36,  and  in  the 
house  of  commons  the  ayes  were  283,  and  the 
noes  16.  The  assent  of  tlie  King,  through  the 
particular  exertions  of  Lord  Glenville,  was  ob- 
tained on  March  25th.  Thus  fell  the  British 
legality  of  the  African  slave-trade,  and  the  law 
pronounced  it  felony. 

But  the  African  slave-trade  was  not  abol- 
ished, much  less  the  slave-trade  itself.  For 
several  years  a  contraband  commerce  in  Afri- 
can slaves  was  notoriously  carried  on,  and  very 
probably  continued  to  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
vVhen  apparently  extinguislied  in  the  West  In- 
dies, its  place  was  supplied  by  the  inter-colo- 
nial slave-trade,  the  older  and  less  fertile  colo- 
nies selling  and  transporting  slaves  to  the 
recently-acquired  and  less  fertile.  The  slave- 
trade  consists  fundamentally  in  buying  and 
selling  men,  women,  and  children  as  merchan- 
dise, wherever  and  by  whomsoever,  and  not  in 
the  locality  where  the  crime  is  perpetuated. 
The  difficulties  and  the  distresses  of  the  trade 
may  differ,  but  the  nature  of  the  trade  is  the 
same.  As  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity  to  buy  and  sell  accountable 
beings  as  merchandise,  it  must  be  as  truly  so 
whether  the  trade  be  between  Africa  and  Amer- 
ica, between  Virginia  and  Louisiana,  or  between 
two  adjoining  estates  in  Maryland.  The  degree 
of  the  crime  may  differ,  but  the  nature  of  it  is 
the  same  in  both  ca.ses. 

11 .  Tlie  following  just  reflections  on  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade  are  taken  from  Clark- 


j  son's  History  of  its  abolition.     The  reader  will 
be  pleased  to  read  it  in  this  place: 
"  Thus  ended  one  of  the  im 


most  glorious  con- 
tests, after  a  continuance  for  twenty  years,  of 
any  ever  carried  on  in  any  age  or  country — a 
contest,  not  of  brutal  violence,  but  of  reason— 
a  contest  between  those  who  felt  deeply  for 
the  happiness  and  the  honor  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  those  who,  through  vicious  cus- 
tom and  the  impulse  of  avarice,  had  trampled 
under  foot  the  sacred  rights  of  their  nature, 
and  had  even  attempted  to  efface  all  title  to  the 
divine  image  from  their  minds. 

"  Of  the  immense  advantages  of  this  contest 
I  know  not  how  to  speak ;  indeed,  the  very 
agitation  of  the  question  which  it  involved 
has  been  highly  important.  Never  was  the 
heart  of  man  so  expanded;  never  were  its  gen- 
erous sympathies  so  generally  and  so  persever- 
ingly  excited.  These  sympathies,  thus  called 
into  existence,  have  been  useful  in  the  preser- 
vation of  a  national  virtue.  For  any  thing  we 
know,  they  may  have  contributed  greatly  to 
form  a  counteracting  balance  again.st  the  malig- 
nant spirit,  generated  by  our  almost  incessant 
wars  during  this  period,  so  as  to  have  pre- 
served us  from  barbarism. 

"  It  has  been  useful  also  in  the  discrimina- 
tion of  moral  character;  in  private  life  it  has 
enabled  us  to  distinguish  the  virtuous  from  the 
more  vicious  part  of  the  community.  It  has 
shown  the  general  philanthropist;  it  has  un- 
masked the  vicious  in  spite  of  his  pretension 
to  virtue.  It  has  afforded  us  the  same  knowl- 
edge in  public  life;  it  has  separated  the  moral 
statesman  from  the  wicked  politician.  It  has 
shown  us  who,  in  the  legislative  and  executive 
offices  of  our  country,  are  fit  to  save,  and  who 
to  destroy,  a  nation. 

"It  has  furnished  us  also  with  important 
lessons.  It  has  proved  what  a  creature  man 
is!  how  devoted  he  is  to  his  own  interest!  to 
what  a  length  of  atrocity  he  can  go,  unless  for- 
tified by  religious  principle!  But  as  if  this 
part  of  the  prospect  would  be  too  afflicting,  it 
has  proved  to  us,  on  the  other  hand,  what  a 
glorious  instrument  he  may  become  in  the 
hands  of  his  Maker;  and  that  a  little  virtue, 
when  properly  leavened,  is  made  capable  of 
counteracting  the  effects  of  a  mass  of  vice! 

"  With  respect  to  the  end  obtained  by  this 
contest,  or  the  great  measure  of  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  as  it  has  now  passed,  I  know 
not  how  to  appreciate  its  importance;  to  out 
own  country,  indeed,  it  is  invaluable.  We 
have  lived,  in  consequence  of  it,  to  see  the 
day,  when  it  has  been  recorded  as  a  principle 
in  our  legislation,  that  commerce  itself  shall 
have  its  moral  boundaries.  We  have  lived  to 
see  the  day  when  we  are  likely  to  be  delivered 
from  the  contagion  of  the  most  barbarous  opin- 
ions. They  who  supported  this  wicked  traffic, 
virtually  denied  that  man  was  a  moral  being; 
they  substituted  the  law  of  force  for  the  law  of 
reason;  but  the  great  act  now  under  our  con- 
sideration has  banished  the  impious  doctrine, 
and  restored  the  rational  creature  to  his  moral 
rights.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  less  pleasing 
consideration,  that,  at  this  awful  crisis,  when 
the  constitutions  of  kingdoms  are  on  the  point 
of  dissolution,  the  stain  of  the  blood  of  Africa 
is  no  longer  upon  us,  or  that  we  have  been 
freed — alas,  if  it  be  not  too  late! — from  a  load 
of  guilt,  which  has  long  hung,  like  a  mill- 
stone, about  our  necks,  ready  to  sink  us  to  per- 
dition. 
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"  In  tracing  the  measure  still  further,  or  as 
it  will  affect  otlier  lands,  we  become  only  the 
more  sensible  of  its  importance;  for  can  we 
pass  over  to  Africa;  can  we  pass  over  to  the 
numerous  islands,  the  receptacles  of  miserable 
beings  from  thence;  and  can  we  call  to  mind 
the  scenes  of  misery  which  have  been  passing 
in  each  of  these  regions  of  the  earth,  without 
acknowledging  that  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  suffering  to  the  human  race  has,  as  far  as 
our  own  power  extends,  been  done  away?  Can 
we  pass  over  to  these  regions  again,  and  con- 
template the  multitude  of  crimes  which  the 
agency  necessary  for  keeping  up  the  barbarous 
system  produced,  without  acknowledging  that 
a  source  of  the  most  monstrous  and  extensive 
wickedness  has  been  removed  alsoV  But  here, 
indeed,  it  becomes  us  peculiarly  to  rejoice;  for 
though  nature  shrinks  from  pain,  and  compas- 
sion IS  engendered  in  us  when  we  see  it  become 
the  portion  of  others,  yet  what  is  physical  suf- 
fering compared  with  moral  guilt?  The  mis- 
cry  of  the  oppressed  is,  in  the  first  place,  not 
contagious  like  the  crime  of  the  oppressor;  nor 
is  the  mischief  which  it  generates  either  so 
frightful  or  so  pernicious.  The  body,  though 
under  aifliction,  may  retain  its  shape;  and,  if 
it  even  perish,  what  is  the  loss  of  it  but  of 
worthless  dust?  But  when  the  moral  springs 
of  the  mind  are  poisoned,  we  lose  the  most  ex- 
cellent part  of  the  constitution  of  our  nature, 
and  the  Divine  image  is  no  longer  perceptible 
in  us;  nor  are  the  two  evils  of  similar  duration. 
By  a  decree  of  Providence,  for  which  we  can 
not  be  too  thankful,  we  are  made  mortal. 
Hence,  the  torments  of  the  oppressor  are  but 
temporary;  whereas  the  immortal  part  of  us, 
when  once  corrupted,  may  carry  its  pollutions 
with  it  into  another  world. 

"  But,  independently  of  the  quantity  of 
physical  suffering,  and  the  innumerable  ave- 
nues to  vice,  in  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
globe,  which  this  great  measure  will  cut  off, 
there  are  yet  blessings,  which  we  have  reason 
to  consider  as  likely  to  ilow  from  it.  Among 
these  we  can  not  overlook  the  great  probability 
that  Africa,  now  freed  from  the  vicious  and 
barbarous  effects  of  this  traffic,  may  be  in  a 
better  state  to  comprehend  and  receive  the  sub- 
lime truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  Nor  can 
we  overlook  the  probability  that,  a  new  system 
of  treatment  necessarily  gpringing  up  in  our 
islands,  the  same  bright  sun  of  consolation  may 
visit  her  children  there.  But  here  a  new  hope 
rises  to  our  view.  "Who  knows  but  that  eman- 
cipation, like  a  beautiful  plant,  may,  in  its  due 
season,  rise  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  and  that,  when  its  own  intrinsic 
value  shall  be  known,  the  seed  of  it  may  be 
planted  in  other  lands?  And,  looking  at  the 
subject  in  this  point  of  view,  we  can  not  but 
be  struck  with  the  wonderful  concurrence  of 
events  as  previously  necessary  for  this  purpose;  | 


uamelj^,  that  two  nations,  England  and  Amer- 
ica, the  mother  and  the  child,  should,  in  the 
same  month  of  the  same  year,  have  abolished 
this  impious  traffic ;  nations,  whicli  at  this 
moment  liave  more  than  a  million  of  subjects 
within  their  jurisdiction  to  partake  of  the 
blessing;  and  one  of  which,  on  account  of  her 
local  situation  and  increasing  power,  is  likely 
in  time  to  give,  if  not  law,  at  least  a  tone  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  great  continent 
on  which  she  is  situated. 

"  Reader,  thou  art  now  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  this  contest.  Rejoice  in  the  manner 
of  its  termination  !  And,  if  thou  feelest  grate- 
ful for  the  event,  retire  within  thy  closet,  and 
pour  out  thy  thanksgivings  to  the  Almighty 
for  this  his  unspeakable  act  of  mercy  to  thy 
oppressed  fellow-creatures."* 

12.  The  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade 
in  the  United  States  was  almost  simultaneous 
with  its  abolition  by  Britain.  On  this  we  need 
not  enlarge,  as  the  just  reflections  of  Mr. 
Clarkson  are  applicable  to  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other. 

13.  But  though  the  foreign  trade  in  the 
United  States  ceased,  the  internal  or  domestic 
trade  continued,  and  still  continues.  This 
trade  is  as  extensive  as  slavery.  Multitudes 
of  slaves  change  hands  continually  in  the 
vicinities  where  they  are  owned.  The  slave- 
growing  states  transfer  their  surplus  sale  to 
the  more  southern  states.  Slave-gangs,  in  some 
form  or  other,  are  continually  on  their  way  to 
distant  parts  of  the  country.  Parents  and 
children,  husbands  and  wives,  are  continually 
separated  by  the  operations  of  slave  laws, 
whether  the  owners  will  or  not.  The  moral 
evils  in  the  African  trade  are,  in  their  essential 
characters,  the  same  with  the  domestic  trade  at 
home.  Slave  merchants,  by  wholesale  and  re- 
tail, are  continually  employed  in  their  lawful 
business  of  advertising  in  the  public  papers, 
purchasing  at  sheriffs'  sales,  ranging  the  coun- 
try to  select  likely  negroes,  and  all  the  other 
appliances  of  the  slave-trade.  The  African 
trade  has,  it  is  true,  more  cruel  means  of  car- 
rying on  the  traffic;  but  as  we  carry  it  on  at 
home  by  law,  aided  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
civil  power,  there  are  some  of  the  evil  deeds 
that  are  done  in  a  less  cruel  manner  in  the 
home  than  in  the  African  trade.  But  in  all 
moral  characteristics,  our  home  trade,  sanc- 
tioned and  enforced  by  compulsion,  when  nec- 
essary, is  identical  with  the  African  trade. 

14.  Now,  as  we  have  slavery,  we  have,  and 
must  have,  the  domestic  slave-trade.  Slavery 
is  the  parent  of  the  slave-trade;  and  as  we 
have  the  one,  we  must  have  the  other.  Destroy 
slavery,  and  the  trade  dies.  Sustain  slavery, 
and  you  sustain  the  slave-trade  at  home,  iden- 
tical in  morals  with  the  African  commerce. 


*Clarksoii's  Ilistory,  pp.  612-615. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WEST  INDIA  EMANCITATION. 


1.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  In- 
dies so  connects  with  the  antislaveiy  agitation 
and  discussion  in  this  country,  and  the  latter 
so  mingles  with  ecclesiastical  affairs  among  us, 
that  a  chapter  on  W^est  India  emancipation 
seems  to  be  called  for;  and  this  is  the  more  es- 
pecially so,  as  the  Churches  of  Britain  took  a 
special  interest  in  the  matter,  making  it  a 
moral  and  even  a  religious  question,  which 
called  for  their  interference,  so  far  as  it  was 
moral,  and  which  also  led  them  to  the  use  of 
lawful,  civil  measures  to  promote  a  moral  and 
religious  benefit. 

Hence,  the  antislavery  men,  or  abolitionists, 
of  Great  Britain  did  not  rest  from  their  labors 
when  the  triumph  of  1807  took  place  nndcr 
Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  and  others.  There  re- 
mained four  most  important  objects  to  which 
the  attentions  of  antislavery  men  were  directed. 

(1.)  It  was  necessary  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
over  the  execution  of  the  law,  as  it  had  been 
forced  upon  the  planters,  the  traders,  and  Par- 
liament b}'  the  voice  of  tlie  people. 

(2.)  To  extend  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  to  other  nations. 

(3.)  To  civilize  and  Christianize  Africa,  as 
some  compensation  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  on 
her  tlirough  slavery  and  the  slave-trade. 

(4.)  To  hasten  the  emancipation  of  the  Afri- 
cans in  the  West  Indies,  Avho  had,  by  fraud  and 
violence,  been  torn  from  their  country,  as  Avell 
as  the  yet  enslaved  descendants  of  those  who 
formerly  had  been  forced  from  Africa. 

In  order  to  promote  these  four  great  objects, 
a  society  was  formed,  in  May,  18U7,  called  the 
"African  Institution;"  and  though  its  labors 
were  first  directed  to  the  affairs  of  Africa,  by 
degrees,  its  care  was  chiefly  bestowed  on  West 
India  matters,  which  were  more  within  the 
power  of  England  than  the  slave  traffic,  still 
carried  on  by  other  nations.* 

Mr.  James  Stephen  principally,  and  some 
others  also,  believed  the  act  of  March,  1807, 
would  be  a  dead  letter,  as  the  enormous  profits 
would  induce  many  to  continue  in  the  slave- 
trade.  This  was  accordingly  realized.  In 
1810  Mr.  Brougham  gave  notice  of  bringing  in 
a  bill  into  tlie  liouse  of  commons,  declaring  the 
traffic  to  be  felony,  punishable  by  transporta- 
tion. This  act  was  passed  in  1811.  But 
though  this  stopped  the  trade  by  Britains,  yet 
other  countries  carried  it  on  with  increased  ac- 
tivity. All  tlie  efforts  of  England  to  abolish 
the  slave-trade  proved  ineffectual.  Owing  to 
the  efforts  to  capture  slave-ships,  the  horrors 
of  the  slave-trade  increased.  Thrice  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  were  torn  annually  from  Africa, 
because  two-thirds  of  those  taken  were  mur- 
dered on  the  high  seas,  or  in  the  holds  of  ves- 
sels, in  avoiding  the  vigilance  of  the  cruisers 
appointed  to  seize  the  slave-ships. 

y.  Movements  iu  the  year  1823. 

The  African  Institution  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  West  Indies.  They  very  soon 
learned  that  little  or  nothing  could  be  expected 


'  Claxkson'B  History,  pp.  1-3. 


from  the  planters,  either  by  way  of  ameliora- 
tion or  preparation  for  freedom.  Therefore  the 
abolitionists  were  ready  to  unite  iu  efforts  to 
obtain  negro  emancipation. 

Hence  a  society  was  formed,  which  held  its 
first  meeting  on  the  31st  of  January,  1823,  the 
objects  of  which  are  clearly  expressed  in  the 
following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  at  its  first  meeting;  namely: 

"  That  the  individuals  comprising  the  pres- 
ent meeting  are  deeply  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  and  number  of  the  evils  attached  to 
tlie  system  of  slavery,  which  prevails  in  many 
of  tlie  colonies  of  Great  Britain ;  a  system 
which  appears  to  be  opposed  to  the  spirit  and 
precepts  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  repugnant 
I  to  every  dictate  of  natural  humanity  and  jus- 
tice. 

"  That  they  have  indulged  a  hope  that  the 
great  measure  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
for  which  an  act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed 
'  in  1807,  after  a  struggle  of  twenty  years,  would 
j  have  tended  rapidly  to  tlie  mitigation  and 
gradual  extinction  of  negro  bondage  in  the 
British  colonics;  but  that  in  this  hope  they 
have  been  painfully  disappointed;  and,  after 
i  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  they  have  still  to  de- 
[  plore  the  almost  undiminished  prevalence  of 
!  the  very  evils  which  it  was  one  great  object 
of  the  abolition  to  remedy. 

"  That  under  these  circumstances  they  feel 
themselves  called  upon,  by  the  most  binding 
consideration  of  their  duty  as  Christians,  by 
their  best  sympathies  as  men,  and  by  tlieir  so- 
licitude, to  maintain  unimpaired  the  high  repu- 
tation and  the  solid  prosperity  of  their  country; 
to  exert  themselves,  in  their  separate  and  col- 
lective capacity,  in  furthering  this  most  import- 
ant object,  and  in  endeavoring,  by  all  prudent 
and  lawful  means,  to  mitigate,  and  eventually 
to  abolish,  the  slavery  existing  in  our  colonial 
possessions. 

"That  an  association  be  now  formed,  to  be 
called  '  The  Society  for  mitigating  and  gradu- 
ally abolishing  the  state  of  slavery  tliroughout 
the  British  dominions;'  and  tliat  a  subscription 
be  entered  into  for  tliat  purpose." 

The  patron  and  protector  of  the  Society  was 
"  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester." 
Among  tlie  twenty-six  vice-presidents  of  the 
Society,  we  find  several  of  the  peers  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  the  names  of  Brougham,  Bux- 
ton, Clarkson,  Lushington,  Stephen,  and  Wil- 
berforce. Among  the  forty  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  tlie  Society,  we  find 
the  names  of  Bunting,  Gurney,  Z.  Macaulay, 
T.  B.  Macaulay,  B.  W.Noel,  Sturge, Wilberforce. 
With  their  President,  these  twenty-six  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  forty  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, the  Society  was  composed  of  a  list  of  the 
most  intelligent,  philanthropic,  Christian,  and 
influential  men  in  England. 

The  Executive  Committee  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  diffuse,  as  widely  as  possible,  infor- 
mation respecting  the  nature  and  effects  of 
colonial  bondage.  Mr.  Wilberforce's  "  Appeal 
in  behalf  of  the  negro  slaves  in  the  West  In- 
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dies,"  and  Clarkson's  "  Thoughts  ou  the  neces- 
sity of  improving  their  condition  with  a  view 
to  emancipation,"  were  circulated  to  a  large 
extent.  Mr.  Clarkson  was  again  in  the  field. 
He  renewed  his  committees  of  correspondence 
all  over  the  country,  aided  by  the  Society  of  ; 
Friends,  his  first  and  steady  coadjutors.  He 
also  traveled  through  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  encouraging  and  interesting  the  friends 
of  humanity  wherever  he  went,  and  forming 
local  societies  and  committees  for  furthering 
the  common  object.  Clarkson's  Thoughts  were 
admirably  adapted  to  enlighten  the  public  ' 
mind.  The  title  of  it  is  explanatory  of  its  ' 
character.  It  is  entitled,  "  Thoughts  on  the  ' 
Necessity  of  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  | 
Slaves  in  the  British  Colonies,  with  a  view  to  ' 
their  ultimate  Emancipation,  and  the  practi-  i 
cability,  the  safety,  and  the  advantages  of 
the  latter  measure."  The  contents  of  this 
noble  treatise  of  fifty- seven  close  pages  oc-  ; 
tavo,  are.  Views  of  tlie  Abolitionists  respect- 
ing Slavery;  West  India  Laws;  Liability  of  I 
Slaves  to  ill-treatment  ;  Necessity  of  better 
Laws;  Necessity  of  Parliamentary  Interference; 
Rights  of  Slaves  to  Freedom ;  Slavery  opposed 
to  Justice,  Reason,  and  Christianity; "Not  sanc- 
tioned by  Grants,  Charters,  or  English  Law; 
Emancipation  Practicable  and  Safe  ;  Seven 
Safe  Examples  of  Emancipation;  Profitable  to 
Planters.  Wilberforce's  Appeal,  comprising 
seventy-four  pa^es  octavo,  was  a  very  able  pro- 
duction, and  adapted  to  its  object.  Hodgson 
on  Free  and  Slave  Labor,  Cropper  on  West  In- 
dia Sugar,  Negro  Slavery,  Watson's  Defense 
of  the  West  India  Methodist  Missions,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  publications,  were  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  country.  The  effect  of  these 
publications  was  more  extensive  than  could  be 
expected ;  for,  though  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment was  already  considerably  advanced  before 
the  public  attention  was  engaged,  no  fewer 
than  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  petitions 
were  spontaneously  addressed  to  Parliament, 
from  ail  parts  of  the  country,  praying  for  the 
mitigation  and  gradual  extinction 'of  slavery; 
and  the  multiplication  of  petitions  was  only 
prevented  by  the  Parliamentary  discussion  of 
the  question,  which  took  place  on  the  loth  of 
May,  18:23. 

The  Society,  or,  rather,  their  Executive  Com- 
mittee, issued  a  Prospectus  of  their  Views  and 
purposed  Future  Proceedings,  in  March,  182.3, 
and  circulated  it  extensively.  The  Prospectus 
affirms  that  slavery  inflicts  on  its  subjects  al- 
most every  injury  which  law,  even  in  its  rudest 
state,  was  intended  to  prevent;  that  the  slave 
can  not  possess  moral  obligation  to  any  great 
extent;  that  slavery  is  not  merely  the  effect, 
but  the  cause  of  the  slave-trade;  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Society  was  not  to  exhibit  special 
acts  of  cruelty,  but  the  injustice  and  wrongs 
of  the  entire  system ;  and  though  Christian 
nations  were  led  to  sustain  and  protect  slavery, 
it  was  no  plea  for  slavery  any  more  than  the 
slave-trade,  which  was  pronounced  first  to  be 
felony  and  then  piracy;  and  that  the  Society 
places  itself  on  the  immovable  ground  of  Chris- 
tian principle,  while  they  invoke  the  interfer- 
ence of  Parliament  and  the  country  at  large. 

The  Committee  of  the  Society,  understand- 
ing that  a  general  desire  for  information  pre- 
vailed in  the  country,  published,  in  April, 
1823,  "A  brief  view  of  the  nature  and  effects 
of  negro  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  colonies  of 
Great  Britain."     This  brief  view  states  that 


there  are  800,000  human  beings  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  victims  of  the  slave-trade,  or  de- 
scended from  its  victims,  are  still  detained  in  a 
state  of  brutal  oppression.  They  are  driven 
to  their  labor  by  tne  lash;  are  exposed  to  severe 
and  arbitrary  punishments  ;  are  bought  and 
sold  as  merchandise;  are  denied  the  blessings 
of  marriage  and  the  Christian  Sabbath ;  are 
degraded  and  deprived  of  civil  and  religious 
privileges.  They  affirmed  that  the  system  was 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  could 
not  prove  a  permanent  advantage  either  to  na- 
tions or  individuals;  in  short,  that  it  was  re- 
pugnant to  the  principles  of  justice  and  human- 
ity, and  to  the  whole  Christian  spirit. 

'On  the  15th  of  May,  1823,  Mr.  Buxton  brought 
the  following  bill  before  Parliament: 

"  That  the  state  of  slavery  is  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution  and 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  gradually  abolished  throughout  the  British 
dominions  with  as  much  expedition  as  may  be 
consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  well-being 
of  the  parties  concerned." 

Had  this  motion  been  agreed  to,  it  was  the 
purpose  of  Mr.  Buxton  to  ask  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill,  or  bills,  to  embrace  the  following  spe- 
cific objects;  namely: 

(1.)  The  removal  of  obstructions  to  manu- 
mission. 

(2.)  The  cessation  of  the  chattel  principle  in 
the  eye  of  the  law. 

(3.)  The  attachment  of  the  slave  to  the 
soil. 

(4.)  The  abolition  of  markets  and  labor  on 
the  Sabbath. 

(5.)  The  protection  of  property  of  the  slaves. 

(6.)  That  the  slave  might  purchase  his  free- 
dom. 

(7.)  That  his  testimony  should  be  admitted 
as  far  as  it  was  worthy  of  credit. 

(8.)  To  relieve  persons  of  color  from  proving 
they  were  not  slaves. 

(9.)  To  provide  the  means'  of  religious  in- 
struction for  them  and  their  children. 

(10.)  To  institute  marriage  among  them. 

(11.)  To  disuse  the  whip. 

(12.)  And  arbitrary  punishment. 

(13.)  That  the  children  born  after  a  certain 
age  should  be  free. 

(14.)  And  that  no  governor,  judge,  or  attor- 
ney-general should  be  a  slave-owner. 

After  an  animated  debate  in  Parliament,  in 
which  Buxton,  Canning,  AVilberforce,  Ellis,  W. 
Smith,  Rose,  Bright,  Sykes,  Marryat,  Brough- 
am, Bernal,  Baring,  and  Lord  Althrop  took 
part,  the  following  was  finally  adopted,  as  pre  ■ 
sented  by  Mr.  Canning: 

(1.)  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual 
and  decisive  measures  for  meliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave  population  in  his  Majesty's 
colonies. 

(2.)  That,  through  a  determined  and  perse- 
vering, but  a  judicious  and  temperate  enforce- 
ment of  such  measures,  this  house  looks  for- 
ward to  a  progressive  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  slave  population,  such  as  may- 
prepare  them  for  a  participation  in  those  civil 
rights  and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by 
otter  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

(3.)  That  this  house  is  anxious  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose  at  the  earliest  period 
that  may  be  compatible  with  the  well-being  of 
the  slav'es,  the  safety  of  the  colonies,  and  with 
a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of  the  inter- 
ests of  all  parties  concerned  therein. 
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(4.)  That  these  resolutions  be  laid  before  his 
Majesty.* 

As  Mr.  Canning's  propositions  embraced  sub- 
stantially the  general  obiect  of  the  original 
motion,  there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  its  sup- 
porters acceding  to  their  substitution.  The 
acquiescence,  too,  of  the  West  Indian  body  to 
Mr.  Canning's  resolutions  made  it  still  more 
desirable  to  accede  to  them.  Still,  though 
much  was  gained  by  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
much  was  yet  to  be  done.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Antislavery  Society,  there- 
fore, proceeded  to  form  their  associations  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  secure 
cooperation,  diflfuse  information,  procure  funds, 
and  to  call  forth  the  distinct  expression  of  pub- 
lic opinion  on  tlie  subject,  and,  above  all,  they 
expected  and  prayed  for  the  blessing  of  God 
on  their  endeavors. + 

The  Government  always  leaned  toward  the 
planters,  and  vague  excuses  were  constantly 
given  for  preferring,  to  the  effectual  measures 
propounded  by  the  friends  of  freedom,  the 
flimsy  excuses  made  by  the  slave  power,  in 
order  to  evade  by  gaining  time;  yet  the  debate 
was  serviceable  to  this  cause.  The  great 
speeches  delivered  were  spread  before  the 
country  by  the  antislavery  men ;  the  naked- 
ness of  slavery  was  exposed;  both  its  corrup- 
tions and  cruelty  were  laid  bare;  the  determ- 
ination of  the  colonies  to  protect  its  worse 
abuses  was  demonstrated;  the  necessity  of  the 
strong  interference  of  the  mother  country  was 
declared  ;  and  even  the  loss  of  the  motion 
showed  the  people  of  England  how  much  their 
own  exertions  were  required,  as  upon  them 
alone  the  fate  of  slavery  hung. 
3.  Doings  of  1824. 

Though  the  Government  and  Parliament 
clearly  recognized  the  principles  of  reform,  yet, 
as  the  proposed  plans  of  reform  were  not  made 
the  subject  of  Parliamentary  enactment,  but 
referred  to  the  deliberation  and  decision  of  the 
colonial  authorities,  nothing  was  done.  The 
instructions  of  Government  to  the  colonial  au- 
thorities, as  contained  in  Lord  Bathurst's  cir 
cular  letters  of  28th  of  May  and  9th  of  July, 
1823, {  were  framed  in  an  unexceptionable  spirit 
of  moderation,  and  directed  to  the  highest  ob- 
jects; and,  had  they  been  carried  into  effect, 
would  have  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects 
on  the  condition  of  the  slave. 

The  following  appear  to  have  been  the  prop- 
ositions of  Lord  liathurst: 

(1.)  The  establishment  of  a  protector  and 
guardian  of  slaves. 

(2.)  The  admission  of  the  evidence  of  slaves 
in  courts  of  justice. 

(3.)  The  giving  to  slaves  a  power,  under  cer- 
tain rci^ulations,  of  purchasing  their  freedom. 
(4.)    The  legal  institution  of  marriage  among 
the  slaves. 

(5.)  The  suppression  of  Sunday  markets  and 
Sunday  labor. 

(6.)  The  conferring  on  slaves  the  legal  right 
of  acquiring,  preserving,  and  transmitting 
propertv. 

(7.)  The  prohibition  of  the  separation  of 
families  by  legal  process. 

(«.)  The  abolition  of  the  driving-whip;  the 
regulation  and  record  of  punishments;  and  the 
abolition  of  female  flogging. 


*Siili(<tance  of  a  debate  in  the  hoiue  of  commons,  ( 
May  lo,  ISi-S.    London,  182:3.        f  U^.  PP- 29-39. 
JAntislarery  Koporter,  VoL  I,  p.  297. 


The  instructions  of  Government,  liowever, 
were  met,  in  some  cases,  by  refusal,  and  in 
others  bv  menaces  of  resistance.  In  a  few  of 
the  smaller  colonies  they  were  treated  with  less 
outward  disrespect.  But  no  laws  were  enacted 
in  any  of  the  colonies  to  carry  out  the  measures 
of  the  Government  or  tlie  Parliament.  The 
proprietors  of  slaves  filling  offices  in  tlie  colo- 
nies were  not  sparing  of  their  objections,  nor 
the  white  population  in  general  of  their  clam- 
ors and  alarms.  The  insurrection  in  Demarara 
was  clearly  thus:  The  evidence  on  the  trial  of 
tlie  missionary,  Mr.  Smith,  and  of  the  slaves 
implicated  in  the  insurrection,  shows  that  the 
proximate  cause  of  that  unhappy  event  was  the 
delay  of  the  colonial  authorities  in  giving  pub- 
licity and  effect  to  the  measures  of  grace  recom- 
mended by  Government.  The  slaves  learned 
that  they  were  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the 
regulations  of  Government  for  their  benefit  and 
comfort,  through  (he  opposition  of  their  mas- 
ters. To  suppose  the  measures  of  Government 
would  lead  to  insurrection  is  absurd.  Was 
there  any  thing  in  the  gift  of  Sunday  as  a  day 
of  rest;  or  in  the  mitigation  of  puni.shment; 
or  in  the  removal  of  the  restraints  of  manumis- 
sion; or  in  the  admission  of  their  evidence  at 
courts,  which  would  tend  to  promote  discon- 
tent or  insurrection?  The  slaveholders,  how- 
ever, were  not  backward  to  throw  all  blame  on 
tlie  abolitionists  and  the  home  Government. 
No  political  maneuver  is  more  easy  tlian  pre- 
tenses of  plots  and  insurrections  in  the  mouths 
of  oppressors.  During  every  period  of  the 
slave-trade  controversy  they  were  resorted  to  as 
convenient  means  of  defense  against  the  pro- 
posed abolition  of  that  traffic;  and  now,  wlien 
amelioration  and  gradual  emancipation  were 
proposed,  the  same  outcry  was  heard  of  assas- 
sinations, revolts,  etc. 

The  Antislavery  Society,  through  their  gifted 
Committee,  published  a  very  able  Report  this 
year,  in  112  pages  octavo,  which  embodied  a 
large  amount  of  important  matter.  It  is  enti- 
tled, "  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
for  the  Mitigation  and  Gradual  Abolition  of 
Slavery  throughout  the  British  Dominions, 
read  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Society, 
held  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1824,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  proceedings  which  took 
place  at  that  meeting.  London,  1824." 
4.  Events  of  1825. 

The  proceedings  in  Trinidad  may  be  givefn 
as  a  specimen  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  other 
West  India  Islands,  and,  indeed,  of  slavehold- 
ers generally  throughout  the  world,  witli  some 
hoijLorable  exceptions.  A  committee  of  plant- 
ers in  Trinidad  published  their  sentiments  in 
the  Trinidad  Gazette,  of  August,  1824.  This 
was  published  with  approbation  in  the  Jamaica 
Gazette.  They  declare  they  have  read  with 
grief  and  dismav  the  order  of  his  Majesty's 
council,  intended  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  colonies  ;  that 
the  execution  of  its  provisions  would  prove 
ruinous  to  the  property  of  tlie  master,  injurious 
and  demoralizing  to  the  slave,  peculiarly  haz- 
ardous to  the  lives  of  the  free  colored  inhabit- 
ants, and  involve  every  class  in  the  colony  in 
ruin.  They  declared  that  the  use  of  the  whip 
is  believed  to  be  identified  with  the  existence 
of  slavery,  by  which  the  wliole  of  the  laboring 
population  are  deprived  of  their  natural  rights, 
and  nothing  but  the  force  of  habit  and  the  Brit- 
ish idea  of  the  superiority  and  fixed  power  of 
their  masters  is  able  to  keep  them  in  awe  and 
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subjection.  They  then  affirm  that  severity  to 
the  slaves  must  be  increased  in  the  place  of 
being  dimiiiis-licd. 

The  Antislavcry  Society  held  their  second 
general  meeting,  April  30, 1823,  at  Freemason's 
Hall,  London.  In  their  report  they  st*itc,  refer- 
ring to  the  movements  of  the  colonists,  a  speci- 
men of  -which  is  given  above,  that  all  hope  of 
relieving  their  bondmen  from  oppression  is 
fled,  except  by  the  direct  interference  of  the 
supreme  Legislature,  and  they  express  the  hope 
that  Parliament  will  act  decisively  and  author- 
itatively. The  report,  too,  laments  that  the 
higher  duty  on  sugar  grown  by  free  labor  than 
on  sugar  grown  by  slaves,  forces  the  latter  into 
consumption  in  England  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  former.  The  West  India  monopoly,  arising 
from  the  su2:ar  bountv  alone,  may  be  estimated 
at  about  £1/200,000  annuallv. 

The  Committee  of  the  "  London  Society  for 
the  Mitigation  and  gradual  Abolition  of  Slav- 
ery throughout  the  British  Dominions ''  felt 
the  need  of  a  regular  medium  of  communica- 
tion concerning  the  progress  of  their  work,  and 
the  removal  of  luisconceptions  concerning  their 
designs  and  measures.  Hence,  they  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  "  Axtislavert  Monthly 
Reporter,"  in  London,  June  30,  1825.  This 
was  tilled  with  such  matter  as  was  best  calcu- 
lated to  further  their  object.  The  editor  was 
Zachary  Macaulay,  Esq.,  father  of  the  histo- 
rian. This  seems  to  be  in  pursuance  of  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Society  on  April  30,  1825, 
which  urged  the  friends  of  freedom  "to  employ 
their  strenuous  efforts  in  forming  antislavery 
associations,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  infor- 
mation respecting  the  state  of  slavery,  of  excit- 
ing and  keeping  alive  a  feeling  of  strong  inter- 
est in  the  unhappy  lot  of  our  colonial  bonds- 
men, and  of  producing  a  suitable  impression 
among  all  classes,  and  especially  among  the 
young,  of  the  paramount  obligations  attaching 
to  us  as  men,  as  Britons,  and  as  Christians,  to 
leave  no  means  unattempted  for  alleviating 
their  condition,  and  for  raising  them  from  their 
present  state  of  mental  darkness  and  brutish 
subjection  to  light,  liberty,  and  the  hope  of  the 
Gospel."* 

From  the  events  transpired  since  1823  noth- 
ing is  more  true  than  the  following  declaration 
of  T.  B.  Macaulay,  uttered  at  the  antislavery 
meeting  held  June  25,  1824,  in  which  he  coni- 
pares  the  despotism  of  the  slave  colonies  with 
the  freedom  of  Britain: 

"  Out  of  the  mouth  of  our  adversaries  them- 
selves we  can  fully  show  that  West  India  slav- 
ery is  an  evil — a  great  and  fearful  evil — an  evil 
without  any  affinity  to  good  principles  or  any 
tendency  to  good  effects — an  evil  so  poisonous 
that  it  imparts  to  almost  every  antidote  a  na- 
ture so  deadly  as  its  own.  When  this  country 
has  been  endangered  either  by  oppressive 
power  or  by  popular  delusion,  truth  has  still 
possessed  one  irresistible  organ,  justice  one 
inviolable  tribunal:  that  organ  has  been  an 
English  press — that  tribunal  an  English  jury. 
But  in  those  wretched  islands  we  see  a  press 
more  hostile  to  truth  than  any  Censor,  and 
juries  more  insensible  to  justice  than  any  Star 
Chamber,  "t 

Since  the  publication  of  the  second  report 
of  the  Antislavery  Society  of  April  30, 1825,  a 
large   mass  of  important  information  on  the 


*  Second  Report  of  AnttPlavcry  Society,  p. ! 
+  Beport  of  British  Antislayery  Society  for 
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subject  of  colonial  slavery  was  laid  before  Par- 
liament. A  digest  of  the  most  material  parts 
of  this  information  was  published  by  the  Soci- 
ety, under  the  title  of  "  The  Slave  Colonies  of 
Great  Britain;  or,  a  Picture  of  Negro  Slavery, 
drawn  by  the  Coloni.«ts  themselves."  This 
pamphlet  contains  122  pages  octavo.  From 
this  digest,  as  well  as  from  the  other  publica- 
tions issued  at  that  time,  it  will  be  clearly  seen 
that  every  assertion  made  by  the  Antislavery 
Society  is  more  than  borne  out  by  the  official 
communications  of  the  colonists  themselves. 
The  Parliamentary  documents  show  the  un- 
changed spirit  of  colonial  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  slavery. 

In  consequence  of  these  disclosures  and  the 
posture  of  resistance  among  the  colonists,  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Antislavery  Society  was 
held  December  21,  1825,  for  the  purpose  of  pe- 
titioning Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  colo- 
nial slavery.  The  resolutions  passed  on  this 
occasion  are  comprised  in  substance  as  follows: 

That  the  meeting  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
resolutions  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  1823.  They  also 
express  their  high  sense  of  the  ability,  prompt- 
itude, and  zeal  with  which  his  Majesty's  min- 
isters have  labored  to  carry  these  Parliament- 
ary resolutions  into  effect;  that  the  papers  be- 
fore Parliament  prove  the  injustice  anct  cruelty 
of  slavery;  that  the  colonists  have  treated  the 
resolutions  of  Parliament  with  neglect  or  con- 
tempt; that  the  bounty  on  slave  produce  is 
unjust;  that  the  resolutions  of  1823  should  be 
carried  out,  and  that  Parliament  should  be  pe- 
tioned  to  this  effect.  Accordingly  model  peti- 
tions were  issued  for  that  purpose,  and  fur- 
thered to  all  parts  of  the  country  for  circu- 
lation. 

5.  Events  of  1826. 

The  Governor  of  Jamaica — the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester— in  his  speech  to  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, in  December,  1825,  declared  "that 
another  year  has  been  allowed  to  pass  away 
without  any  effectual  measure  having  been 
adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  slaves."*  The  same  applies  to  the  other 
legislative  assemblies  in  the  West  Indies. 
Only  five  of  the  colonies  have  done  any  thing 
toward  carrying  out  the  designs  of  Parliament, 
while  the  other  eight  have  done  nothing. 

During  the  year  1826  as  many  as  eight 
motions  were  before  Parliament,  on  matters 
connected  with  the  contemplated  reforms.  It 
was  partly  their  object,  as  it  was  their  effort, 
to  enlighten  the  ministers  of  the  crown  re- 
specting the  real  nature  of  the  colonial  system 
and  the  colonial  feeling.  One  of  these  was  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Brougham  on  the  trial  and 
sentence  of  the  missionary  Smith;  another  was 
by  Mr.  Buxton  on  the  expulsion  of  the  mission- 
ary Shrewsbury,  and  the  demolition  of  the 
Methodist  chapel  there. t 

The  subject  of  slavery  this  year  received 
great  attention  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Many  public  meetings  were  held  for  the  pur- 
pose'of  sending  in  petitions,  and  the  speeches 
delivered  on  these  occasions  presented  to  the 
public  the  evil  cliaracter  of  slavery.* 

The  number  of  antislavery  petitions  pre- 
sented to  the  house  of  commons  amounted 
to  six  hundred  and  seventy-four.  Several 
more  would  have  been  presented  on  the  last 

»  See  Londou  Antislavery  Reporter,  Vol.  I,  pp.  80-164. 
t  Id.,  pp.  208,  209.  JId.,  p.  80. 
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day  of  the  session  had  an  opportunity  been 
offered.  A  like  number  was  presented  to 
the  house  of  peers.  Many  of  these  petitions 
conveyed  the  sentiments,  almost  always  unani- 
mous, of  large  county  and  other  meetings,  at 
which  the  whole  subject  of  colonial  slavery 
was  fully  and  freely  discussed;  and  all  of 
them  were  numerously  subscribed  by  persons 
of  every  class.  The  petition  from  London  con- 
tained i2,000  signatures;  that  from  Manchester 
41,000;  that  from  Glasgow  38,000;  that  from 
Edinburgh  17,000;  and  from  the  county  of 
Norfolk  l!C,000;  and  from  other  places  in  pro- 
portion.* 

The  Antislavcry  Monthly  Reporter  kept  the 
subject  thoroughly  before  tne  public.  Colonial 
opinions  on  reform,  exemplified  by  miscellane- 
ous extracts  from  their  own  recent  newspapers, 
showed  the  temper  of  the  slaveholders,  and 
convinced  the  English  public  that  nothing  in 
the  way  cither  of  real  mitigation  or  gradual 
emancipation  could  be  expected. t 

The  complaints  of  negroes,  too,  to  the  fiscals 
■was  another  source  of  information  on  colonial 
slavery.  Also  tlie  bounties  and  protecting  du- 
ties, and  the  restrictions  on  trade,  intended  for 
the  support  of  the  slave  system,  was  a  theme  of 
discussion.  The  statistics,  too,  of  the  slave  col- 
onies on  the  marriage  of  slaves,  the  separation 
of  families,  the  value  of  slaves,  their  manumis- 
sion, colonial  pauperism,  the  general  popula- 
tion, etc.,  contained  much  important  informa- 
tion, as  laid  before  the  house  of  commons,  in 
the  shape  of  returns  from  the  slave  colonies, 
printed  May  9,  1826,  in  7G0  pages  folio.  This 
comprises  a  period  of  five  years,  or  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1821,  to  December  31,  1825.  The  out- 
lines of  these  statistics  were  spread  before  the 
public  in  the  Reporter,  with  comments. i  Thus 
in  the  year  1826  the  subject  was  discussed  ex- 
tensively in  the  British  isles,  and  the  true 
character  of  slavery  more  generally  known. 

6.  The  state  of  things  in  1827. 

After  a  lapse  of  nearly  five  years  of  effort 
and  expectation,  no  substantial  mitigation  of 
tlie  evils  of  slavery  took  place,  nor  had  any  ma- 
terial advance  been  made  toward  its  extinction. || 
Indeed,  there  was  no  hope  of  a  better  state 
of  things,  while,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  left 
to  the  colonial  authorities  to  legislate  for  tlie 
bondmen,  and  while,  in  the  second,  bounties 
and  protecting  duties  were  furnished  to  indem- 
nifv  the  planter  for  the  waste  of  negro  life, 
and  to  uphold  and  even  aggravate  the  worst 
evils  of  the  colonial  system.  Thus  Britain 
became,  in  the  estimation  of  the  antislavcry 
men,  a  participator  in  all  the  guilt  of  slavery, 
and  undertook  heavy  pecuniary  burdens  for  its 
support,  while  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  nation  was  cramped 
and  impeded.  The  abolitionists  had  no  re- 
course to  petitions  this  year;  yet  they  supposed 
this  must  soon  be  resorted  to  again  to  further 
tlie  cause  of  amelioration  and  emancipation. 
But  they  seem  bent  on  accomplishing  their 
purpose  in  the  right  spirit  and  by  the  proper 
means,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  declara- 
tion,^ uttered  by  Mr.  Z.  Macaulav,  editor  of 
the  Reporter,  and  mouth-piece  of  the  Antislav- 
cry Society.  He  says:  "But  whatever  course 
it'may  be  thought  right  to  take,  it  can  not  be 
too  strongly  impressed  ou  all  our  minds  that 
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the  occasion  is  urgent  and  critical,  and  the 
object  to  be  contended  for  most  momentous.  It 
involves  the  fate  of  multitudes  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  now  living  and  of  millions  yet  un- 
born; their  rescue  from  tlie  yoke  of  a  cruel  and 
abject  bondage;  the  vindication  of  their  ina- 
lienable claim  to  the  protection  of  British  law, 
and  to  their  enjoyment  of  Christian  light.  It 
involves,  moreover,  in  no  slight  degree,  the 
comfort  of  our  own  laboring  population,  and 
the  substantial  interests  of  the  empire;  not  its 
commercial  and  financial  interests  merely,  but 
those  higher  interests  which  are  inseparably 
linked  with  His  favor  by  whom  kings  reio;n 
and  nations  exist  and  flourish.  Let  but  the 
friends  of  humanity  and  justice  be  firm,  vigi- 
lant, and  united,  and  they  may  look  forward, 
with  the  Divine  blessing,  to  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results." 

The  West  Indians,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  commenced  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
called  "  The  West  Indian  Reporter,"  the  de- 
sign of  which  was  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
the  Antislavcry  Reporter,  edited  by  Mr. 
Zachary  Macaulay.  It  stoutly  contended  for 
the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  slaveholders  in 
grants  and  bounties  for  sugar.  Thus  an  organ- 
ized opposition  to  amelioration  and  emancipa- 
tion was  set  on  foot  by  the  West  India  slave- 
holders and  the  very  powerful  body  of  Brit- 
ish gentlemen  and  noblemen  in  England  avIio 
owned  estates  in  the  West  Indies;  and  all 
these  supporters  and  interested  apologists  for 
slavery  were  countenanced  or  aided  by  the 
house  of  lords,  and  the  Government,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  commercial  and  even  man- 
ufacturing interests  of  the  country.  On  the 
other  side  were  found  the  men  of  conscience, 
the  religious,  and  God. 

The  following  case  will  illustrate  the  oppo- 
sition of  slavery  to  true  religion.  On  the  loth 
of  March,  1827,  Dr.  Lu.shington  brought  into 
Parliament  the  following  act  of  lawless  vio- 
lence, almost  equaling  the  outrage  committed 
in  Barbadoes  against  Mr.  Shrewsbury: 

"On  Christmas  day  last,  the  militia  regi 
ment  had  been  called"  out,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Ann,  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  slave 
population,  and  to  protect  the  property  and 
preserve  the  safety  of  their  masters.  The  reg- 
iment assisted  at  divine  service,  which  was 
performed  at  the  parish  church,  and  was  ad- 
dressed in  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bridges, 
late  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica.  That 
discourse  was  replete  with  inflammatory  lan- 
guage, directed  against  tlie  Methodist  mission- 
aries in  the  island,  and  inciting  to  acts  of  out- 
rage and  bloodshed.  The  M-hite  company  of 
the  regiment  was,  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon, left  on  guard  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
house  of  Mr.  Radcliffe,  the  Methodist  mission- 
ary. Toward  midnight  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  missionary  meeting-house,  and  on  the 
i  house  of  Mr.  Radcliffe,  the  missionary,  inhab- 
1  ited  by  himself,  his  wife,  children,  and  serv- 
'  ants.  'The  attack  was  made  with  muskets  and 
'  hor.se-pistols,  and  fourteen  musket-balls  were 
fired  into  the  house,  not  hurriedly,  but  by 
word  of  command.  The  guard  was  all  thi.s 
I  time  on  duty  in  the  close  vicinity  of  Mr.  Rad- 
j  cliffe's  house,  but  no  attempt  at  interference 
I  took  place  on  their  part;  and  it  was  owing  not 
I  to  the  humanity  of  this  white  company,  or  to 
the  Christian  exhortation  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
'  Bridges,  but  to  the  accident  of  tlio  balls  not 
having    taken    efi'ect,   that    murder    was    not 
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added  to  outrage  and  violence.  Dr.  Lusliing- 
ton's  object  in  moving  for  information  on  the 
subject,  "was  to  induce  the  house,  by  instituting 
an  inquiry,  not  only  to  visit  the  guilty  with 
punishment,  but  to  prevent  all  encroaclimcnt 
oil  the  principles  of  toleration  and  religious 
freedom.  To  the  "VVesleyan  missionaries  this 
country  was  indebted  for  the  small  portion  of 
instruction  and  religious  knowledge  at  present 
to  be  found  among  the  lower  classes  and  the 
slave  population  of  the  West  Indies.  But  for 
them,  the  whole  of  the  black  population  of  the 
West  Indies  would  have  continued  in  a  state 
of  idolatry  and  paganism.  Government  had 
most  wisely  determined  to  give  a  bishop  and 
additional  clergy  to  the  island,  but  he  should 
grieve  if  the  Church  Establishment  there  were 
to  engage  in  the  wicked  attempt  to  exterminate 
all  other  sects.  If  such  an  attempt  were  made 
to  oppress  them,  he  would  be  the  first  to  come 
forward  to  enable  them  to  obtain  that  protec- 
tion to  which,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the 
land,  they  were  entitled.  What  an  example 
of  subordination,  too,  did  these  white  militia- 
men set  to  their  free  black  and  colored  breth- 
ren in  arms,  and  to  the  slave  population!  But 
the  matter  did  not  stop  here.  On  the  Sunday 
following — two  days  only  having  elapsed  from 
the  commission  of  tlie  outrage — the  same  cler- 
gyman alluded  to  the  act  of  violence  which 
had  been  perpetrated,  and  repeated  the  same 
sermon.  It  was  right  the  house  should  know 
who  this  Rev.  Mr.  Bridges  was.  He  was  a 
gentleman  who  had  first  rendered  himself  no- 
torious by  a  libel  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  whom  he  had  thus  designated:  'Mel 
in  ore,  Verba  lactis,  Fel  in  corde,  Fraus  infactis.' 
For  this  mode  of  treating  this  venerated  name, 
Mr.  Bridges  had  been  rewarded  with  a  consid- 
erable sum  of  money  by  the  House  of  Assembly; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  had  further  re- 
warded him  by  appointing  him  his  chaplain, 
though  at  the  time  of  the  outrage  the  reverend 
gentleman  no  longer  continued  to  hold  this 
office.  He  hoped  some  way  might  be  discov- 
ered to  punish  not  only  those  who  had  fired 
the  bullets,  but  the  instigator  to  that  act  of 
violence.  He  was  not  surprised  at  the  act, 
after  the  transaction  ^\  hich  had  occurred  at 
Barbadoes,  and  the  impunity  with  which  it 
had  been  attended.  True,  he  had  a  better  opin- 
ion of  Jamaica  than  of  Barbadoes."* 

7.  Occurrences  in  1828. 

No  adequate  remedy  up  to  this  time  was  ap- 
plied by  the  colonists  to  do  away  the  evils  of 
slavery,  and  indeed  the  prospects  seem  as  dis- 
tant as  when  the  pledges  were  made  by  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Government.  In  every  instance 
the  colonial  Legislature  had  either  absolutely 
refused  or  dexterously  evaded  the  requisitions 
of  Government.  These  colonial  legislatures, 
like  all  other  slavery  legislatures,  can  readily 
pass  laws  for  punishing  the  loss  of  life  or  limb 
of  a  slave,  or  for  assigning  him  sufficient  food; 
for  on  these  depend  the  profit  of  slavery.  But 
their  laws  afford  little  protection  from  the 
\Fhip,  or  sanction  to  marriage,  or  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath;  and  though  the  colonists  were 
forced  to  do  something,  it  was  so  little  that  we 
need  not  pause  to  refer  to  it.t 

Still  the  colonial  legislatures  enacted  neV 
laws  or  revised  old  ones.  But  these  were  dis- 
allowed by  the  Crown  on   account   of   their 
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religious  intolerance  toward  the  Methodist  mis- 
sionaries as  well  as  some  others.*  And  the 
laws  that  seemed  to  have  a  show  of  justice 
could  be  and  were  easily  nullified  by  having  the 
execution  of  them  in  the  hands  of  slaveholders. 
How  true  the  sentiment  of  Canning,  "Tliere  is 
something  in  the  nature  of  absolute  authority, 
in  the  relation  between  master  and  slave,  which 
makes  despotism  in  all  cases,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  an  incompetent  and  unsure  ex- 
ecutor even  of  its  own  provisions  in  favor  of 
the  objects  of  its  power. "f 

There  were  circumstances  which  rendered 
the  session  of  Parliament  this  year  a  season  of 
almost  complete  inaction  as  to  the  question  of 
colonial  reform.  A  motion  introduced  by  Mr. 
Brougham  was  withdrawn,  because  his  health 
became  such  that  he  could  not  endure  the  labor 
of  sustaining  it.  Mr.  Buxton's  health,  too, 
was  too  feeble  to  prosecute  the  motion. 

But  the  true  friends  of  freedom  did  not  sleep. 
Antislavery  meetings  were  held  in  most  of  the 
great  towns  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  infor- 
mation among  the  friends  of  the  cause,  and 
renewing  petitions  to  the  Legislature.  The 
object  ot  the  meeting  was  also  to  induce  Par- 
liament to  carry  into  effect  its  recorded  pur- 
poses of  justice  and  mercy  toward  the  slaves, 
and  to  relieve  the  country  no  less  from  the 
guilt  than  the  burdens  incurred  by  the  fiscal 
support  and  protection  given  to  slavery.  The 
petition  of  the  Antislavery  Society  to  the  house 
of  lords  was  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, and  to  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr. 
Brougham.  The  other  petitions  were  generally 
to  the  same  import  of  this. 

Ladies'  antislavery  associations  became  nu- 
merous. One  was  established  in  Dublin,  at  a 
large  meeting,  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair. 
We  have  before  us  the  Constitution  of  one 
formed  in  Liverpool,  the  seventh  article  of 
which  contains  the  following  truly-divine  and 
motherly  purpose:  "  That  this  Society  propose 
to   continue   its   exertions    till    every    negro 

MOTHER  LIVIXG  UNDER  BRITISH  GOVEKNilEXT  shall 

press  a  free-born  infant  to  her  breast."i  And 
why  should  not  women  attempt  this,  when 
they  had  before  them  the  recent  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  Jamaica,  which  refused  to  abol- 
ish female  flogging,  but  enacted  they  should 
be  flogged  "on  the  shoulders"  instead  of  the 
"hips?"\\ 

But  the  friends  of  humanity,  notwithstand- 
ing their  disappointment  from  Parliamentary 
proceedings,  selected  and  recommended  three 
ways  by  which  to  accomplish  their  work: 

(1.)  Bj  spreading  information  more  exten- 
sively respecting  the  enormities  of  colonial 
slavery. 

(2.)  The  impolicy  in  the  vast  bounties  and 
protections  furnished  by  the  people  of  England 
in  its  support. 

(3.)  By  substituting  the  produce  of  free  for 
slave  labor. 

Visitors  and  collectors  were  to  be  appointed, 
well  furnished  with  the  antislavery  publica- 
tions to  enable  them  to  meet  objections.  These 
publications  were  issued  in  great  numbers,  and 
distributed  over  the  country. 

The  slaveholders  of  the  West  Indies  seera  to 
have  been  particularly  hostile  to  the  Methodist 
missionaries.  In  Jamaica  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griros- 
dal  was  put  into  a  dungeon  for  preaching  the 
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Gospel,  in  consequence  of  which  he  soon  after 
diecl.  Mr.  \Vhitehous=e,  on  August  10th,  while 
on  his  way  to  St.  Arris,  was  arrested  and  put 
in  prison.  May  12lli,  Mr.  Ortcn,  who  came 
over  from  Montego  Bay  to  console  his  brotlier 
and  fill  his  appointment,  was  also  confined  in 
jail.  Mr.  Watkins  was  treated  in  tlie  same 
manner.  The  other  Methodist  missionaries 
applied  to  the  Chief  Justice,  obtained  redress, 
and  procured  dismission  of  the  magistrates 
who  iiad  unlawfully  and  violently  incarcerated 
tlieir  brethren.* 

8.  Events  of  1829. 

Nothing  very  special  took  place  this  year, 
except  that  the  Reporter  continued  its  lucid  and 
able  expositions  of  slavery,  and  met  the  objec- 
tions of  opponents  with  great  effect.  Tlie 
Westminster  and  Edinburgh  Review  took  de- 
cided ground  against  slavery.  The  abolition- 
ists were  also  busily  engaged  in  holding  meet- 
ings, in  which  slavery  was  discussed  with 
great  freedom.  The  various  publications 
against  slavery  were  distributed  liberally,  and 
the  public  mind  became  better  informed  on  the 
topics  at  issue,  so  that  the  way  was  prepared 
for  future  efficient  action. 

9.  Proceedings  of  1830. 

At  the  end  of  seven  years  the  friends  of  free- 
dom saw  there  was  no  hope  for  real  freedom  in 
the  amcli(jratioiis  attempted,  or  in  gradual 
emancipation,  under  the  circumstances.  They, 
therefore,  proceeded  to  the  attempt  of  imme- 
diate and  thorough  emancipation,  as  the  only 
hope  of  success,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
from  the  earnest,  concurrent,  and  persevering 
efforts  of  the  British  nation,  to  induce  the 
Government  and  Parliament  to  carry  into  effect 
their  solemn  pledge,  given  in  1823,  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  slavery  throughout  the  British  ter- 
ritories.t 

Hence,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1830,  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Antislavery  Society  and  its 
friends  was  held  in  Freemason's  Hall.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  numerous  meetings  ever  assem- 
bled in  that  place  on  any  occasion.  It  was 
supposed  about  2,000  persons  were  present, 
and  about  1,000  or  1,500  went  away,  not  being 
able  to  obtain  admission.  Some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  nation  were  present. J 
The  very  able  speeches  delivered  and  the  reso- 
lutions passed  contained  ample  information 
both  of  the  present  state  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, and  the  means  by  Avhich  it  was  reserved 
to  influence  Parliament  to  abolish  it. 

The  religious  bodies  of  England  were  roused 
to  action,  or  rather  they  were  the  leading  mov- 
ers in  emancipation  from  the  first.  The'Scotch 
Secession,  with  its  three  hundred  congrega- 
tions, had  already  declared  their  intentions  to 
forward  the  measures  of  the  Antislavery  Soci- 
ety. Tlie  deputies  of  the  three  bodies  of  Prot- 
estant Dissenters  in  London,  addressed  Parlia- 
ment in  a  strong  protest  against  slavery.  Tlio 
zeal  of  the  Quakers  burned  stronger  and 
brighter.  The  numerous  and  influential  body 
of  Methodists  manifested  a  stronger  and  deeper 
interest  in  the  cause.  Mr.  Bunting  and  Mr. 
Watson  were  both  members  of  the  Antislavery 
Society,  and  of  its  Executive  Committee. 
Among  the  Churches  of  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland,  numbers  united  in  the  cause  with 
alacrity. II 

At  the  close  of  the  general  antislavery  meet- 
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ing,  the  following  resolutions  were  offered  for 
adoption: 

"That  on  the  15th  of  May,  1623,  Parliament, 
by  its  unanimous  resolutions,  recognized  the 
evils  of  slavery,  and  the  duty  of  providing  for 
its  ultimate  extinction;  and  that  his  Majesty's 
ministers  then  undertook  to  carry  those  resolu- 
tions into  effect. 

"  That  although  during  the  seven  years 
which  have  since  elapsed,  the  colonial  legis- 
latures have  persisted  in  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  resolutions  of  Parliament,  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Government,  supported 
by  the  voice  of  the  British  nation,  yet,  hitherto, 
tlie  measures  proper  for  giving  effect  to  them 
have  not  been  adopted. 

"  That  even  in  the  colonies  subject  to  the 
legislation  of  the  Crown,  the  orders  in  council 
issued  on  the  subject,  including  the  late  revised 
and  consolidated  order  of  the  second  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  fall  far  short  of  the  official  and  Par- 
liamentary pledges  of  1823;  and  though  con- 
taining several  important  and  salutary  provi- 
sions, yet  afford  no  adequate  means  for  the  final 
extinction  of  slavery,  or  even  for  its  effectual 
mitigation. 

"  That  while  those  pledges  have  thus  re- 
mained unfulfilled,  the  West  India  body  in 
this  country,  setting  at  naught  the  wishes  of 
the  British  people,  have  not  scrupled  to  declare 
by  their  Standing  Committee,  that  they  make 
common  cause  with  the  local  legislatures  in  the 
course  they  have  pursued,  and  moro  particu- 
larly in  rejecting  all  idea  of  compulsory  manu- 
mission, thus  plainly  avowing  that  it  is  tlieir 
purpose  and  intention  that  slavery  shall  bo 
perpetual,  and  thus  also  confirming  the  colo- 
nial assemblies  in  their  contumacy,  and  making 
any  effective  reform  on  their  part  still  more 
hopeless  than  before. 

"That  under  these  circumstances  of  disap- 
pointment, and  recognizing  the  incurable  injus- 
tice, as  well  as  the  inhumanity  and  impolicy 
of  slavery;  its  direct  hostility  to  every  cher- 
ished principle  of  the  British  Constitution, 
and  its  utter  repugnance  to  the  spirit  and  the 
precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  meeting 
take  this  occasion  to  declare  anew  their  unal- 
terable determination  to  leave  no  proper  and 
practicable  means  unattcmpted  for  effecting,  at 
the  earliest  period,  its  entire  abolition  through- 
out the  British  dominions. 

"  That  ill  addition  to  the  physical  evils  of 
slavery,  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of 
the  slave  population  in  the  British  colonies 
has  long  claimed  the  commiseration  of  every 
benevolent  mind,  a  claim  which  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  recent  occurrences,  and  partic- 
ularly by  the  intolerant  acts  of  the  Legislature 
of  Jamaica,  and  by  the  persecution  which  Chris- 
tian missionaries  and  their  negro  converts  have 
had  to  endure,  and  are  still  enduring,  in  that 
island;  and  this  meeting  desire  to  urge  it  upon 
Christians  of  every  denomination,  and  espe- 
cially upon  all  Christian  ministers,  to  manifest 
the  grateful  sense  they  entertain  of  their  own 
religious  blessings,  by  uniting  their  efforts  to 
vindicate  to  the  unhappy  negro  his  equal  right 
to  the  unobstructed  enjoyment  of  the  light  and 
liberty  of  tlic  Gospel. 

"  That  deeply  deploring  the  continued  prev- 
alence of  the  unnumbered  evils  of  the  colonial 
system,  and  among  them  the  affecting  circum- 
stance that,  under  the  allegiance  of  a  British 
monarch,  and  within  the  legislative  jurisdiction 
of  a  British  Parliament,  thousands  of  children 
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continne  yearly  to  be  born  to  no  inheritance  but 
that  of  a  hopeless  aTid  interminable  bondage — 
a  bondage  now  admitted  to  have  been  imposed 
on  their  parents  by  the  most  flagitious  means — 
this  meeting  feel  it  to  be  their  imperative  duty 
again  to  address  their  most  urgent  representa- 
tions to  both  houses  of  Parliament,  imploring 
them  no  longer  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  this  momentous  subject,  but  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  devise  the  best  and  ^visest  means  of 
insuring  the  early  and  universal  extinction  of 
slavery  in  all  the  possessions  of  the  British 
Crown. 

"  That  this  meeting  most  earnestly  invite 
all  antislavery  associations,  and  all  who  are 
friendly  to  the  Society's  objects,  in  every  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  join  in  persevering 
and  concurrent  exertions  to  induce  Parliament 
to  take  effectual  measures  for  freeing  their 
country  from  the  foul  reproach  and  the  deep 
moral  guilt  attendant  on  our  continued  tolera- 
tion and  encouragement  of  slavery;  and  to  this 
end  they  are  entreated  to  employ  such  means 
of  public  discussion,  or  such  other  expedients 
as  they  may  deem  advisable,  for  diffusing,  in 
their  respective  vicinages,  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  baneful  effects  of 
that  criminal  system,  and  for  uniting  every 
heart  and  hand  in  petitions  to  Parliament  for 
its  early  and  universal  abolition."* 

A  petition  formed  on  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  meeting  was  prepared  by  the  Commit- 
tee for  both  houses  of  Parliament.  It  repre- 
sents slavery  as  an  evil  not  to  be  palliated  or 
amended,  but  eradicated;  not  as  a  practice  ca- 
pable of  being  made  tolerable  by  regulation, 
but  as  a  crime  to  be  suppressed,  an  outrage  on 
our  professed  principles  as  Christians  to  be  re- 
nounced, and  a  foul  stain  on  the  national  char- 
acter to  be  wholly  and  forever  effaced;  and  it 
prays  Parliament  to  postpone  no  longer,  but  to 
use  the  most  efficacious  measiires  to  abolish 
slavery.t 

On  the  first  of  July  Mr.  Brougham  offered 
the  petition  of  the  Antislavery  Society  to  the 
house  of  commons.  On  the  ISth  of  July  he 
brought  forward  the  discussion  grounded  on  a 
motion  pledging  the  house  to  proceed,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period  in  the  next  session, 
to  consider  the  subject.  The  house  was  di- 
vided, 27  for  the  motion,  56  against  it;  majority 
against  it,  29.     It  was  therefore  lost. J 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1830,  the  Committee  of 
the  Antislavery  Society  issued  an  "Address  to 
the  electors  and  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom," urging  them  to  act  in  favor  of  freedom. 
The  address  asks  them  to  select  no  proprietor 
of  slaves  or  West  India  merchant;  to  form  com- 
juittees;  have  public  meetings;  use  the  press; 
and  avoid  all  political  distinctions,  except  the 
eole  one  of  freedom.  The  address  says:  "You 
may  rescue  also  yourselves  and  your  posterity 
from  severe  calamities  which  we  really  believe 
are  now  impending  over  us,  notwithstanding 
our  apparejit  prosperity,  not  only  from  the 
natural  effects  of  our  pernicious  system  in  the 
colonies,  if  longer  persisted  in,  Vjut  from  the 
just  vengeance  of  a  righteous  and  all-directing 
Providence.il 

The  "Wesleyan  Methodist  conference,  at  their 
session  at  Leeds,  July  30,  1830,  passed  resolu- 


tions of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  rights  of 
humanity  and  the  dift'u.sion  of  religious  light 
among  the  benighted  and  oppressed.  The 
Wesleyans  published,  in  June  of  tliis  year, 
an  appendix  to  their  Report  of  the  Wesleyan 
missions  for  the  year  lb29,  in  which  they  la- 
ment the  necessity  of  making  known  to  the 
public  the  flagrant  and  unprovoked  hostility  to 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica.* 

Antislavery  meetings  were  held  in  all  the 
principal  towns  and  cities  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  at  which  slavery  was  discussed, 
and  petitions  presented  for  signature. t 

Antislavery  petitions  were  presented  to  Par- 
liament in  great  numbers.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  to  the  Christmas 
recess,  3,214  petitions  were  presented.  Many 
more  were  on  the  way  before  the  discussion 
of  the  question,  on  March  1, 1831,  in  pursuance 
of  the  notice  given  by  Mr.  Buxton. i 

10.  The  year  1831. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1831,  the  West  In- 
I  dia  Committee,  the  organ  of  the  slaveholders, 
I  presented  to  the  commons,  and  printed  March 
28th,  a  paper  of  forty-six  pages  folio,  entitled, 
"  Slave  Laws:  West  Indies,"  proposing  to  give 
to  Parliament  and  the  public  an  authentic  view 
of  "the  commercial,  financial,  and  political 
condition  of  the  West  India  colonies."  The 
paper  abounded  in  gross  fallacies  and  misrep- 
resentations. This  was  promptly  replied  to  in 
a  pamphlet,  dated  April  10,  1831,  entitled, 
"  Exposure  of  an  attempt  recently  made  by 
certain  West  Indian  Agents  to  mislead  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject  of  colonial  slavery."  The 
exposure  did  its  work  completely,  so  as  to  crip- 
ple the  action  of  the  West  India  Committee. || 

The  Committee  of  the  West  India  body, 
forty-one  in  number,  issued  a  manifesto,  dated 
April  29th,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to 
show  that  the  abolitionists  had  misrepresented 
them.§  Their  pleas  were  fully  met  by  Mr. 
Macaulay  in  the  Reporter  of  June,  au"d  the 
utter  fallacy  of  their  statements  set  forth  in  the 
most  glaring  light. 

While  these  proceedings  were  going  on,  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Antislavery  Society  was 
held,  April  23,  1831.  It  was  the  largest  meet- 
ing ever  yet  assembled  in  any  house  on  the 
antislavery  cause.  It  was  attended  by  the  most 
distinguished  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  cler- 
gymen. The  speeches  were  able,  lucid,  and  to 
the  point.  Strong  resolutions  were  passed,  and 
an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  drawn  up  to  be  circulated  gener- 
ally.? 

In  June,  1831,  an  Agency  Committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Antislavery  Society  for  the 
purpose  of  disseminating  information  on  .slav- 
ery by  lectures.**  The  circumstances  in  which 
it  originated  were  these.  Toward  the  end  of 
1830  unusual  excitement  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion pervaded  the  public  mind.  Hence  some 
gentlemen  acquainted  with  the  subject  deliv- 
ered lectures.  Others  followed  their  example. 
The  public  mind  had  been  biased  by  tlie  preju- 
dices of  self-interest,  or  the  lavish  expenditures 


♦AntLslarery  Reporter,  Vol.  III.  pp.  240,  251,  263,  263. 
+  Document,  Xo.  9.     Anti.  Keporter,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  269. 
±  Antislavery  Reporter,  Vol.  III.  pp.  317-34.i. 
J  Document,  No.  10,    Pamphlet  XXTX,  p.  187. 


*  AntUlaTer>-  Reporter,  Vol.  XXXIII,  pp.  349-S61.  Also 
Document,  No.  16,  or  Sunderland's  Address. 

+  Antislaver)'  Reporter,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  3St),  405,  442,  496. 

ild.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  25-75.  pd.,  p.  160. 

I  Id.,  pp.  288,  289,  316,  352,  361. 

V  Id.,  p.  249.    Documents,  Nos.  11, 12. 

**  Report  of  Conunittee,  London,  1832.  Bagster,  pp.  S3 
octavo. 
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of  colonial  money.  Almost  all  newspapers 
and  magazines  were  against  the  abolitionists, 
or  were  neutral,  without  distinction  of  party. 
Seventy-five  guineas  had  been  given  by  the 
colonial  party  to  a  London  paper  for  the  inser- 
tion of  a  single  article.  Hence  lecturers  were 
appointed,  and  printed  instructions  given  to 
them  by  the  Committee.  The  first  lecturers 
appointed  were  Rev.  E.  Dewdney,  Rev.  J. 
Thorp,  Edward  Baldwin,  Esq.,  George  Thomp- 
Bon,  Captain  Stuart.  The  western  and  south- 
ern parts  of  England  were  divided  into  seven 
districts,  over  which  the  lecturers  traveled  and 
expounded  slavery.  Brief  reports  from  the 
lecturers  were  published  in  the  annual  report.* 

11.  Occurrences  of  1832. 

An  order  of  council  had  resolved  to  exact 
from  the  colonies  under  the  Crown  several  salu- 
tary regulations,  such  as  to  give  the  slaves  the 
more  effective  protection  of  law;  to  put  down 
the  whip  in  the  field;  to  forbid  the  flogging  of 
women;  to  legalize  and  facilitate  marriage;  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  families;  to  secure  to 
the  slaves  their  property;  to  admit  their  testi- 
mony; to  facilitate  manumission;  to  insure  ad- 
equate food  and  clothing;  and  to  prevent  the 
undue  exaction  of  labor.f 

A  Committee  of  Inquiry  in  the  house  of  lords 
was  obtained  by  the  importunity  of  the  colo- 
nial interest,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to 
show  that  the  recent  order  of  Government  is 
injurious  in  its  tendency,  although  that  order 
professes  to  do  little  more  than  to  give  to  the 
slaves  such  privileges  as  are  mentioned  above. i 
The  truth  is,  that  such  regulations  as  those 
mentioned  above  would  utterly  subvert  slavery. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1832,  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Antislavery  Society  was  held  at  Exeter 
Hall.  The  meeting  was  large,  amounting  to 
about  3,000,  attended  by  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  the  highest  distinction.  The  speeches 
were  able  and  lucid,  and  gave  terrible  portraits 
of  slavery — terrible  because  true.|| 

Mr.  Buxton's  motion,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, on  the  slavery  question,  came  on  for  dis- 
cussion on  the  24th  of  May,  1832.  It  was  in 
these  terms: 

"That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  measures  which 
it  may  be  expedient  to  adopt  for  effecting  the 
extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  British 
domains,  at  the  earliest  period  compatible  with 
the  safety  of  all  classes  in  the  colonics  in  con- 
formity with  the  resolutions  of  this  house  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1823." 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  an  im- 
proved tone  and  temper  were  manifested  by  a 
majority  of  the  house.§  The  Committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Buxton  was  chairman,  commenced 
its  sittings  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  closed  them 
on  the  11th  of  August.? 

The  Committee,  by  agreement,  limited  their 
direct  inquiries  to  two  main  points,  embraced 
in  the  following  propositions: 

"  (1.)  That  the  slaves,  if  emancipated,  would 
maintain  themselves,  would  be  industrious,  and 
disposed  to  acquire  property  by  labor. 

"  (2.)  That  the  dangers  by  convulsion  arc 
greater  from  freedom  withheld  than  from  free- 
dom granted  to  slaves." 


♦  Report  of  Agency  Committee.    London,  1832. 
t  Antislavery  Kcportcr,  Vol.  V,  pp.  U,  35,  135,  205,  208. 
ild.,  p.  135.  lid.,  pp.  137-17ti.  JId.,  p.  176. 

IFor  an  analysis  of  this  report  Bee  Antislarery  Re- 
porter, VoL  V,  pp.  313-472. 


On  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question,  as  to 
the  expediency  of  an  immediate  or  early  ex- 
tinction of  slavery,  the  following  twelve  wit- 
nesses were  examined :  W.  Taylor,  Rev.  J. 
Barry,  Wesleyan  missionary.  Rev.  P.  Duncan, 
Wesleyan  missionary.  Rev.  T.  Cooper,  Unita- 
rian missionary,  H.  Loving,  Rev.  J.  Thorp,  of 
the  Church  of  'England,  Rev.  W.  S.  Austin,  the 
same.  Admiral  Fleming,  R.  Sutherland,  Rev. 
N.  Paul,  colored  Baptist  missionary  from  the 
United  States,  Rev.  1'.  Morgan,  Wesleyan,  and 
Rev.  H.  Knobb,  Baptist  missionary. 

On  the  negative  side  of  the  question  twenty- 
one  witnesses  were  examined. 

The  Minutes  of  evidence  were  contained  in 
655  closely -printed  folio  pages.*  The  testi- 
mony proved  incontestably  that  the  abolitionists 
were  sustained  in  their  views  of  slavery  and  the 
safety  of  emancipation.  They,  therefore,  con- 
tended that  nothing  remains  for  a  Christian 
Government  and  Parliament  to  do  but  to  pro- 
nounce its  immediate  and  utter  destruction,  ac- 
companied by  wise  and  just  measures. f 

The  Committee  of  the  house  of  lords  com- 
menced its  sittings  on  the  13th  of  May,  and 
closed  them  on  the  9th  of  August,  1832.  The 
Committee  consisted  of  twenty-five  peers,  of 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  chair- 
man. The  friends  of  the  negro  regarded  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  thus  constituted, 
at  least  its  practical  efficiency,  with  some  de- 
gree of  apprehension  and  even  dismay.  The 
result,  however,  may  be  attributed  to  the  over- 
ruling providence  of  God.  The  noble  slave- 
holders were  happily  ignorant  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  system  tliey  were  eager  to  maintain. 
They  knew  it  only  by  the  delusive  pictures 
of  its  supporters,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  of  the  Committee,  and  they  were  utterly 
appalled  at  the  disclosures  of  the  real  character 
of  slavery. t  The  result  of  the  examination  of 
the  Committee  was  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
inherent,  incurable  sinfulness  of  the  system  of 
slavery. 

The  state  of  things  in  the  West  Indies  was 
truly  alarming.  The  missionaries  were  per- 
secuted, churches  demolished,  insurrections 
threatened,  and  even  rebellion. ||  The  blacks 
pas.sed  resolutions,  and  sent  in  addresses  of 
fealty  to  the  Government  and  tlieir  purpose  to 
keep  the  peace. §  The  Jamaica  Legislature 
passed  resolutions  denouncing  the  missionaries, 
the  Wesleyan  missionaries  especially,  as  insti- 
gators of  insurrection.ip  The  Baptists  pub- 
lished their  protest  against  the  false  accusation 
with  firm  decision.**  The  Methodist  mission- 
aries, and  official  members,  came  out  with  a 
similar  protest,  denying  every  charge,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  home  Government  for  protection 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  inalienable  rights. ft 
Persecution  raged,  but  the  missionaries  and 
tlieir  flocks  maintained  their  allegiance  both  to 
God  and  the  Government. JJ 

12.  Proceedings  in  1833,  when  emancipation 
was  determined  on. 

The  publications  of  the  Antislavery  Society 
filled  the  United  Kingdom.  The  missionaries, 
persecuted  from  Jamaica,  came  to  England, 
and  gave  their  public  testimony  as  they  passed 

♦Antislavery  Reporter,  Vol.  V,  pp.  313-318. 
+  Id.,  pp.  470-472. 

iSee  abstract  of  the  Report  in  Antislavery  Reporter, 
Vol.  V,  pp.  473-564. 
1  Antislavery  Reporter,  Vol.  V,  pp.  81-112,  229-248. 
i  Id.,  p.  229.  ^  Id.,  p.  233,  234.  **  Id.,  p.  236. 

tt  Id.,  p.  236.  tt  W.,  pp.  81-112,  239,  274-283. 
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through  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  previous 

?rear  before  the  coiiuiiittces  of  Parliament.  The 
ecturers  went  through  the  land  with  well- 
digested  speeches  got  by  rote,  and  made  their 
impression  wherever  they  went;  if  not  wisely, 
they  did  it  effectually.  The  pulpits  pleaded 
from  holy  Scripture  against  slavery.  The 
religious  bodies  spoke  in  their  Church  judica- 
tories, and  their  periodicals,  pamphlets,  essays, 
fly-sheets,  and  sermons  were  sown  broadcast 
every- where  beyond  count.  The  great  body 
of  the  people  in  England  decreed  that  slavery 
must  die,  and  petitioned  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  crisis  came.  Earl  Grey  and  Lord 
Brougham  were  at  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  colonial  secretaries,  Lords  Godc- 
rich  and  Howick  were  enlightened,  upright, 
and  firm.  T.  F.  Buxton  led  on  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary contest.  The  king  was  passive.  The 
West  Indians  mustered  all  their  strength.  The 
house  of  lords,  including  the  bishops  as  a 
body,  were  on  their  side.  They  succeeded  to 
substitute  in  the  colonial  secretaryship  Messrs. 
Stanley  and  Lefevre  for  Lords  Goderich  and 
Howick. 

Mr.  Buxton  was  prepared  to  urge  the  ques- 
tion of  emancipation  early  in  the  session.  Mr. 
Stanley,  as  minister  of  the  Crown,  took  it  out 
of  his  hands  by  pledging  himself  to  introduce 
a  measure  "  safe  and  satisfactory  to  all  par- 
ties." The  friends  of  liberty  declined  to  ad- 
here to  Secretary  Stanley's  indefinite  and  un- 
explained terms.    A  deputation  was  determ- 


ined on.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  the 
noblest  minds  selected  from  all  parts  of  the 
nation  hastened  to  London,  and  waited  on  the 
ministers,  and  earnestly  urged  the  prayer  of 
the  people.  A  compromise  was  effected,  with- 
out giving  up  principle,  by  the  friends  of  free- 
dom. The  decision  was  that  slavery,  so  called, 
should  cease  in  all  the  British  colonies  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1834;  that  a  species  of  ap- 
prenticeship should  take  place  with  non-pra3- 
dial  slaves  for  four  years,  or  to  1838,  and  with 
pra3dial  slaves  for  six  years,  or  to  August  1, 
1840;  that  the  children  under  six  years  of 
age,  on  August  1,  1834,  might  be  apprenticed, 
at  the  discretion  of  their  parents,  to  their 
former  masters,  till  of  age;  and  that  £20,000,- 
000  should  be  paid  as  an  indemnity  to  the 
slaveholders  from  the  national  treasury. 

In  the  winter  of  1833  the  Agency  Sub-com- 
mittee was  dissolved,  having  completed  its 
work. 

A  new  Antislavery  Society  was  formed, 
whose  object  was  tjfie  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  world. 

We  may  here  just  remark  that  real  reform  is 
destructive  of  slavery.  Every  reform,  doing 
away  any  one  of  its  real  evils,  whether  moral, 
social,  or  civil,  is  doing  away  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  which  slavery  is  composed. 
This  is  manifest  from  the  reforming  process 
instituted  by  the  British  Government.  All  of 
them  proved  to  be  destructive  of  slavery,  and 
in  carrying  them  out  the  system  itself  had  to 
be  destroyed. 


CHAPTER  y. 


ABOLITION  irOVElIENTS-iriSSIONJ 


1.  In  the  foregoing  chapters  we  have  taken  a 
brief  survey  of  the  connection  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism  with  slavery,  as  well  as  the  moral 
principles  and  disciplinary  practice  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  respecting  it.  To  these 
topics  were  added  the  historic  and  moral  outlines 
of  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  by  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  together  with  simi- 
lar outlines  of  eiuancipation  in  the  West  In- 
dies. It  was  furthermore  observed  that  these 
topics  stand  connected  with  our  narrative, 
which  leads  us  constantly  toward  the  moral 
and  religious  principles  and  practice  of  the 
Church  in  a  country  where  slavery  exists. 

We  will  now  consider  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  and  slavery,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  recent  abolition  discussion  in  the 
United  States  to  the  year  1844.  This  will  com- 
prise three  periods. 

(1.)  From  the  commencement  of  the  aboli- 
tion controversy  in  1831  to  the  year  1836. 

(2.)  From  the  year  1836  to  the  year  1840. 

And,  (3.)  from  1840  to  1844,  inclusive. 

There  are  occurrences  to  be  found  in  all  of 
these  periods  which  are  necessary  to  be  sur- 
veyed in  order  to  understand  fully,  or  in- 
deed tolerably,  the  events  that  took  place  from 
1844  to  1848,  the  period  properly  assigned  to 
our  historic  narrative. 

2.  Our  readers  who  have  perused  the  four 
previous  chapters,  are  aware  that  from  1823  to 
1833  the  British  public  was  very  much  occu- 


pied with  the  topics  and  principles  involved  in 
West  India  emancipation.  From  the  identity 
of  the  moral  principles  in  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  close  similarity  of  the 
slave  systems  of  both  countries,  it  was  natural 
to  expect  that  the  subject  which  moved  the 
British  nation  would  also  place  the  United 
States  in  a  like  condition.  A  common  lan- 
guage, a  commoii  religion,  and  coiumon  laws, 
in  the  most  material  parts,  naturally  led  to 
this  result.  And  though  some  things  in  both 
countries  are  considerably  unlike,  there  ia 
enough  of  common  interest  in  both  to  produce 
effects  of  a  similar  kind,  as  well  as  to  call  forth 
the  same  sort  of  measures.  One  great  dispar- 
ity, however,  between  the  two  countries  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  this  place.  This  is  the 
very  different  sort  of  men  that  were  engaged 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  attempt  to 
promote  emancipation.  We  can  not  find  amonej 
the  first  recent  abolitionists  of  the  United 
States,  except  in  few  and  uninfluential  in- 
stances, such  men  as  Clarkson,  Sharp,  Wilber- 
force,    Buxton,    Brougham,    Dr.    Lushington, 

"among  the  laity,  and  Bunting  and  Watson 
among  the  clergy.     Garrison  and  most  of  his 

.associates  were  not  the  men  to  make  a  deep 
and   lasting  impression  on  the  public  mind, 

I  though  they  were  well  adapted  to  inflame  a 
certain  portion  of  the  community  and  lead  to 

j  rash  measures.     The  soundest  orthodox  Chris- 

i  tianity  and  sound  political  principles  governed 
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the  British  philanthropists,  while  much  that 
Tvas  heterodox  in  religion  and  unsound  in  po- 
litical economy  swayed  greatly  those  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic.  Still  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  first  class  of  abolitionists  in  the  United 
States,  such  as  John  Jay,  Franklin,  Rush,  Ben- 
ezet,  and  others,  might,  in  their  sphere,  claim 
close  affinity  with  the  Sharps,  Clarksons,  and 
Vrilberforces  of  Great  Britain;  yet  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  learn  that  the  soberest  men  among  the 
abolition  ranks  in  America  could  not  act  with 
the  first  leaders  of  abolition,  who  were  mostly 
of  the  Garrisonian  school;  so  that,  on  May  1, 
J  840,  they  formed  a  new  society  called  the 
"  American  and  Foreign  Antislavery  Society," 
whereas  the  name  of  the  first  that  was  organ- 
ized, December  4,  1834,  was  called  the  "  Amer- 
ican Antislavery  Society,"  and  continues  the 
same  name  to  this  day,  retaining  all  of  its 
original  characteristics,  perhaps  somewhat  de- 
teriorated; while  tlie  Society  organized  on  May 
1,  1840,  seems  to  be  annually  approaching  in 
character  to  the  British  Society,  or  the  societies 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  Franklin. 

As  we  have  had  occasion  to  state  in  a  previ- 
ous chapter,  in  the  year  1823  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  in  the  British  colonies  was  brought 
before  Parliament;  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
in  every  shape  to  resist  emancipation;  a  society 
was  then  formed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery; 
information  was  circulated  through  the  coun- 
try; auxiliary  societies  were  established;  public 
feeling  was  universally  excited;  petitions  were 
poured  into  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and 
laid  before  the  throne,  from  cities,  towns,  and 
villages.  In  1833  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
imperial  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery in  the  British  colonies,  to  take  place  Au- 
gust 1,  1834,  and  a  grant  of  twenty  millions 
sterling  to  the  slave-owners.  The  spirit  of 
this  mighty  deed  passed  from  Britain  to  Amer- 
ica, which  became  tlie  theater  of  a  movement 
which  agitated  the  whole  country. 

3.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  the  first 
number  of  the  Liberator  was  published  in  Bos- 
ton by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Isaac 
Knapp.  The  Liberator  was  conducted  with 
considerable  ability,  but  with  great  fierceness 
of  spirit  and  uncompromising  denunciations 
of  slavery.  Garrison  placed  the  publications 
of  the  British  abolitionists  under  heavy  con- 
tributions, with  all  their  point  and  force,  in 
reference  to  the  moral  characteristics  of  slav- 
ery, but  without  their  good  temper  and  sobri- 
ety, and  withal  deeply  imbued  with  his  own 
peculiarities.  Portions  of  the  community  were 
aroused.  It  reached  the  south,  so  that  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1832,  Governor  Lumpkin, 
of  Georgia,  approved  the  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, by  which  it  was 

'■•  Resolved,  Tliat  the  sum  of  $5,000  be  appro- 
priated to  be  paid  to  any  person  or  persons  who 
hhall  arrest,  bring  to  trial,  and  prosecute  to  con- 
viction, under  the  laws  of  this  state,  the  editor 
or  publisher  of  a  certain  paper  called  the  Lib- 
erator, or  any  other  person  or  persons  who 
shall  utter,  publish,  or  circulate,  within  the 
limits  of  this  state,  the  said  paper  called  the 
Liberator,  or  any  other  paper,  circular,  pam- 
phlet, letter,  or  address  of  a  seditious  char- 
acter." 

4.  During  the  latter  part  of  1831  a  few  indi- 
viduals in  Boston  determined  to  form  an  anti- 
slavery  society.  The  first  meeting  was  lield 
December  16,  1831,  and  the  second  on  January 
1, 1832,  when  the  Constitution  was  reported  and 


accepted.  An  adjourned  meeting  was  held 
January  6th,  at  which  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  prefaced  by  the  following  preamble: 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  hold  that  every  per- 
son, of  full  age  and  sane  mind,  lias  a  right  to 
immediate  freedom  from  personal  bondage  of 
whatsoever  kind,  unless  imposed  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  for  the  commission  of  some 
crime.  We  hold  that  man  can  not,  consistently 
with  reason,  religion,  and  the  eternal  and  im- 
mutable principles  of  justice,  be  the  property 
of  man.  We  hold  that  whoever  retains  his 
fellow-man  in  bondage  is  guilty  of  a  grievous 
wrong.  We  hold  that  mere  difference  of  com- 
plexion is  no  reason  why  any  man  should  be 
deprived  of  any  of  his  natural  rights  or  sub- 
jected to  any  political  disability.  While  wc 
advance  these  opinions  as  the  principles  on 
which  we  intend  to  act,  we  declare  that  we 
will  not  operate  on  the  existing  relations  of  so- 
ciety by  other  than  peaceful  and  lawful  means, 
and  that  we  will  give  no  countenance  to  vio- 
lence or  insurrection." 

The  society  was  called  the  "New  England 
Antislavery  Society;"  but  its  name  was  after- 
ward changed  into  the  "Massachusetts  Anti- 
slavery  Society."  This  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
formed  in  the  United  States  in  recent  times. 
But  it  was  the  forerunner  of  the  1,100  societies 
which  existed  in  1838,  or  six  years  after. 

Mr.  Garrison,  in  1832,  declares  his  own  views 
and  tliose  of  his  party  as  follows,  respecting 
wliat  they  demand  for  the  slave: 

"(1.)  That,  instead  of  being  under  the  un- 
limited control  of  a  few  irresponsible  masters, 
they  shall  really  receive  the  protection  of  law. 

"  (2.)  That  the  power  which  is  now  vested 
in  every  slaveholder  to  rob  them  of  their  just 
dues,  to  drive  them  to  the  field  like  beasts,  to 
lacerate  their  bodies,  to  sell  the  husband  from 
his  wife,  the  Avife  from  her  husband,  and  chil- 
dren from  their  parents,  shall  instantly  cease. 

"  (3.)  That  the  slaves  shall  be  employed  as 
free  laborers,  fairly  compensated,  and  fully 
protected  in  their  earnings. 

"  (4.)  That  they  shall  be  placed  under  a  be- 
nevolent and  disinterested  supervision,  which 
shall  secure  to  them  the  right  to  obtain  secular 
and  religious  knowledge,  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  to 
accumulate  wealtli,  and  to  seek  an  intellectual 
and  moral  equality  with  their  white  compet- 
itors."* 

Mr.  Garrison  has  since  greatly  changed  his 
views.  He  now  discards  the  protection  of  law, 
and  directs  liis  efforts  chiefly  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union  and  the  overthrow  of  the  civil  and 
religious  organizations  of  the  country. 

In  1832  Mr.  Garrison  attacked  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  wiili  great  vehemence,  in  a  large 
pamphlet  of  160  pages  octavo.  The  columns 
of  tlic  Liberator  constantly  poured  forth  a  tor- 
rent of  abuse  against  the  Society.  In  his 
j  "  Thoughts  on  Colonization,"  Mr.  Garrison 
]  endeavors  to  show  that  the  superstructure  of 
the  Society  rests  upon  the  following  pillars; 
!  namely.  Persecution,  Falsehood,  Cowardice, 
and  Infidelity.  He  says  the  Society  is  "with- 
out heart,  without  brains,  eyeless,  unnatural, 
hypocritical,  relentless,  and  unjust."  He  says 
it  IS  "  a  conspiracy  against  human  rights."  Ho 
then  divides  his  work  into  ten  sections,  in 
which  he  proclaims  that  the  Society  "is  not 
hostile  to  slavery,  apologizes  for  slavery  and 


'  See  Antislavery  Almanac  for  1848. 
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slaveholders,   recognizes    slaves    as  property,  ' 
increases  the  value  of  slaves,  is  the  enemy  of 
abolition,  is  nourished  by  fear  and  selfishness, 
aims  at  the  utter  expulsion  of  the  blacks,  is 
the  disparager  of  the  free  blacks,  prevents  the 
instruction   of   the   blacks,  and    deceives   and 
misleads  the  nation."     He  dedicates  his  treat- 
ise to  "  his  countrymen,  in  Avhose  intelligence,  ! 
magnanimity,  and  humanity  he  places  the  ut- 
most reliance;"  and  iu  the  next   sentence   he  i 
says,  "  They  have  long  suffered  themselves  to  , 
be  swayed  by  a  prejudice  as  unmanly  as  it  is  , 
wicked." 

Thus  the  first  movements  in  the  abolition 
societies  of  this  country  were  identified  with  ! 
the  most  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  Colo- 
nization Society.  This  tlirew  most  of  the  sober  ! 
men  of  the  country  in  the  attitude  of  opposi-  I 
tion  to  the  antislavery  cause,  by  the  acts  of  , 
the  abolitionists  themselves;  and  their  valuable  ] 
services  were  lost  to  what  might  have  been  a 
sober  and  well-directed  effort  after  tlie  manner  \ 
of  Sharp,  Clarkson,  and  Wilberforce,  of  Frank- 
lin, John  Jay,  and  Jefferson. 

5.  At  the  same  time  in  which  the  abolition 
societies  commenced  their  operations  in  New 
England,  the  insurrection  and  massacre  at 
Southampton,  Va.,  iu  1831,  directed  public  at- 
tention to  the  danger  and  consequences  of  ser- 
vile insurrections.  This  was  discussed  in  the 
Virginia  Legislature;  but  no  plan  of  emanci- 
pation was  adopted.  A  large  appropriation 
was  made  for  the  transportation  of  free  negroes 
to  Africa;  but  it  was  expressly  provided  tliat 
no  slave  to  be  thereafter  emancipated  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  appropriation.  The 
published  debates  show  that  many  Virginians 
believed  that  slavery  was  a  moral  and  political 
evil,  which  ought  to  be  removed.  In  opposi- 
tion to  these  followers  of  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson, the  pro-slavery  party  prevailed.  Mr. 
Thomas  Dew,  Professor  in  William  and  Mary 
College,  became  their  champion,  and  published 
a  "  Review  of  the  Debates  iu  the  Virginia  Leg- 
islature in  1831  and  1832,"  and  pointed  to  the 
folly  of  those  Virginians  who  talk  about  eman- 
cipation, whereas  the  "  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  with  all  its  philauthropic  zeal,  guided 
by  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  such  states- 
men as  Chatham,  Fox,  Burke,  Pitt,  Canning, 
and  Brougham,  has  never  yet  seriously  agitated 
tliis  question  in  regard  to  their  West  India  pos- 
sessions." Such  is  the  sort  of  reasoning  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Dew,  whereas  the  subject  of 
emancipation  had  been  extensively  discussed 
in  Britian  for  several  years  previous  to  this 
time,  and  in  less  than  two  years  after  emanci- 
pation took  place. 

On  the  antislavery  side  several  writers  came 
forward  to  plead  against  the  entire  system  of 
slavery.  We  have  already  mentioned  Mr.  Gar- 
rison. The  Rev.  Beriah  Green,  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature  of  the  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege, preachcil  four  sermons,  on  November  18 
and  25,  and  December  2  and  9,  1832,  against 
slavery.  Rev.  Elizur  Wright,  also  a  Professor 
in  the  same  College,  iu  1833,  published  a  .spir- 
ited essay  on  the  "  Sin  of  Slavery  and  its  Rem- 
edy, containing  some  Reflections  on  the  Moral 
InHuence  of  African  Colonization."  Mr. 
Wright  followed  the  wake  of  Garrison  in  de- 
nouncing colonization.  Other  writers  came 
also  forward,  Avhase  names  we  need  not  men- 
tion. The  publication,  too,  of  various  essays, 
books,  and  tracts,  chiefly  reprints  from  the 
British  press,  followed.    The  publications  gen 


orally  were  of  the  Garrisonian  stamp,  although 
there  were  some  exceptions.  But  the  result 
was  to  wake  up  a  considerable  antislavery  sen- 
timent in  the  minds  of  all  who  i-ead  them, 
although  the  exceptionable  matter  prevented 
the  most  influential  and  prudent  antislavery 
men  from  uniting  with  the  abolitionists,  or  even 
cooperating  with  them.  And  on  the  pro-slavery 
side,  or  what  has  been  ranged  on  that  side,  the 
writings  of  several  authors,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Day.  furnished  material  for  considerable  com- 
ment for  the  abolition  press. 

Rev.  Thos.  S.  Clay,  of  Georgia,  iu  his  "Detail 
of  a  plan  for  the  moral  improvement  of  Negroes 
on  plantations,  read  before  the  Georgia  Presbytery, 
and  printed  at  the  request  of  the  Presbytery, 
1833,"  writes  largely  on  the  treatment  of  slaves, 
in  reference  to  their  "ultimate  moral  improvement; 
and  what  object  could  be  more  worthy  than  their 
jnoral  improvement  ?  He  honestly  divulges,  with- 
out, perhaps,  intending  it,  the  moral  character  of 
slavery.  He  says,  that  in  the  south  there  exists 
a  wrong  scale  of  crime.  Offenses  against  the 
master  are  more  severely  punished  than  viola- 
tions against  the  law  of  God,  or  faults  which 
affect  the  slave's  personal  character  or  good. 
Running  away  is  more  severely  punished  tlian 
adultery;  and  idleness,  than  Sabbath-breaking 
and  swearing;  and  stealing  from  the  master, 
than  defrauding  a  fellow-slave.  Hence,  tlie  negro 
forms  false  estimates  of  the  comparative  crimi- 
nality of  actions.  And,  further,  the  common 
mode  of  inflicting  punishments  tends  to  confound 
these  distinctions.  The  whip  is  the  general  in- 
strument of  coiTection;  and  so  long  as  a  negro  is 
whipped,  without  discrimination,  for  neglect  of 
work,  for  stealing,  lying.  Sabbath-breaking,  and 
swearing,  he  will,  very  naturally,  class  them  all 
together,  as  belonging  'to  the  same  grade  of  guilt. 
The  negro  is  seldom  taught  to  feel  that  he  is  pun- 
ished for  breaking  God's  law.  He  only  knows 
his  master  as  lawgiver  and  executioner;  and  the 
sole  object  of  punishment  held  up  to  his  view,  is 
to  make  him  a  more  obedient  and  profitable  slave. 
He  oftener  hears  that  he  shall  be  punished  if  he 
steals,  than  if  he  breaks  the  Sabbath,  or  swears; 
and  thus  he  sees  the  very  thz'eatenings  of  God 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  master's  interests.  It  is 
very  manifest  to  him,  that  his  own  good  is  very 
far  from  forming  the  primary  reason  for  his  chas- 
tisement; his  master's  interests  are  to  be  secured 
at  all  events.  God's  claims  are  secondary,  or  en- 
forced merely  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  those 
of  his  owner.     Thus  far  Mr.  Clay.* 

The  Synod  of  South  Carolina' and  Georgia,  in 
their  report,  made  December  5,  1833,  present  a 
picture  of  heathenism  and  irreligiou  in  the  south 
truly  appalling.  They  say,  concerning  the  slaves, 
tlier'e  are  over  two  niillions  of  human  beings  in 
the  condition  of  heathens;  and,  in  some  respects, 
in  a  worse  condition.  From  long-continued  and 
close  observation,  we  believe  that  their  moral  and 
religious  condition  is  such,  that  they  may  justly 
be  considered  the  heathen  of  this  Christian  coun- 
try, and  will  bear  a  comparison  with  heathen  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  universally  the  fact, 
throughout  the  slaveholding  states,  that  either 
custom  or  law  prohibits  them  the  acquisition  of 
letters,  and,  consequently,  they  can  have  no  access 
to  the  Scriptures;  that  there  were  not  twelve  mea 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  religious  insti-uction  of 
slaves  in  the  whole  south;  that  colored  preachers 
are  totally  incompetent.  Few  white  ministers 
pay  any  attention  to  the  slaves.   The  negroes  have 


■  See  A.  S.  Quarterly,  for  1836,  pp.  117- 
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no  churches  of  their  ovrn;  and  there  is  not  room 
for  them  in  the  white  churches.  There  are  but 
five  churches  expressly  built  for  slaves.  They  en- 
joy noprivilctjes  of  the  Gospel  in  Iheir  own  houses, 
or  on  their  plantations;  they  have  no  Bibles  to 
read  jit  their  own  firesides;  they  have  no  family 
altars.     Such  is  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Synod. 

The  Synod  must  have  overlooked  what  others 
were  doing  among  the  slaves,  when  they  drew  up 
such  a  report;  for,  in  the  same  year — 1833 — the 
number  of  colored  members  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  alone,  was  78,293,  principally 
in  the  slave  states,  and  most  of  them  slaves.  In 
the  Georgia  conference  there  were  7,946  colored 
members,  and  in  the  South  Carolina  conference, 
22,326  colored  members ;  in  both  conferences, 
30,372.  There  were  nine  missions  for  slaves  in 
the  South  Carolina  conference  alone,  and  a  simi- 
lar proportion  in  the  other  southern  conferences. 
When  southern  writers  and  southern  religiovis 
bodies  make  such  statements  as  the  foregoing — 
true  as  to  the  moral  character  of  slaveiy,  but 
erroneous  as  to  the  moral  and  religious  character 
of  thousands  of  slaves,  and  erroneous  as  it  regards 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  least — need 
we  wonder  that  the  men  of  the  Garrisonian  school 
pronounced  the  southern  slaves  as  heathens,  to 
a  man  ;  and,  of  course,  their  masters  and  the 
Churches  worse  than  heathens  ?  So  Mr.  Bir- 
ney,  in  1840,  published,  in  England,  his  famous 
pamphlet,  entitled,  "  The  American  Churches 
the  Bulwarks  of  American  Slavery;"  and  in  1842 
a  third  edition  of  it  was  republished  in  America, 
with  additions  by  another  hand.  In  the  addi- 
tions, the  Con^regationalists,  Dutch  Reformed, 
Quakers,  and  Baptists,  are  especially  noticed,  as 
they  seemed  to  have  escaped,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  from  the  scalping-knife  of  the  original 
pamphlet.  Foster,  at  a  later  day,  published  his 
"  Brotherhood  of  Thieves;  or,  a  true  picture  of  the 
American  Church  and  Clergy,"  whom  he  denom- 
inates pirates. 

The  denunciations  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
and  the  movements  of  the  abolitionists,  seem  to 
have  awakened  alarm  in  the  breast  of  the  editor 
of  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal.  In  the 
paper  of  Oct.  11,  1833,  with  a  caption  of  "  North 
and  South,"  he  expresses  himself  as  follows: 
After  referring  to  the  political  compact,  he  states, 
that  be  must  "  regard  the  intentions  of  the  recent 
antislavery  societies,  and  some  of  the  means 
they  use,  as  at  variance  with  the  vested  interests 
and  constitutional  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
country.  He  fears  their  objects  are  to  create 
great  excitement  and  alarm,  and  then  force  the 
question  under  the  action  of  Congress.  He  fears 
tnat  the  leaders,  at  least,  of  these  recent  anti- 
slavery  societies,  would  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tions unwarrantably,  or  break  them  down,  in  order 
to  reach  the  object.  He  fears  the  collisions  be- 
tween the  diflferont  societies  will  bring  mischief 
on  the  land.  The  excitement  should  be  arrested, 
and  made  to  cease.  In  order  to  this,  as  far  as  re- 
ligious societies  ai-c  concerned,  let  them  be  careful 
to  do  nothing  to  create  distrust.  As  it  regards 
the  Church,  .she  needs  to  be,  indeed,  as  wise  as  a 
serpent  and  as  hannless  as  a  dove.  Each  member 
ought  to  regard  tlio  Constitutions  of  the  country. 
The  Church,  as  a  body,  should  not  be  political  in 
any  sense,  nor  on  any  question.  In  regard  to 
politics,  each  member  of  the  Church  is  an  indi- 
vidual citizen.  His  pt)litical  movements  must  be 
as  a  citizen,  and  not  as  a  member  of  the  Church."* 

6.  The  organization  of  abolition  societies  was 


*  See  C,  October  11, 183C,  Yol.  VIII,  p.  27,  col.  1. 


'  entered  on  with  great  spirit  toward  the  close  of 
I  the  year  1833. 

I  In  the  city  of  Pittsburg  an  antislavery  society 
i  was  formed  October  4th,  of  this  year.  In  the 
preamble  of  their  Constitution  they  declare:  "  We 
believe  that  no  man  can  hold  another  an  property, 
without  violating  the  plain  principles  of  justice 
:  and  humanity,  as  expres.sed  by  natural  conscience 
I  and  declared  in  the  word  of  God;"  "  That  tho 
'  government  of  equitable  law  should  be  immedi- 
ately substituted  for  that  of  despotic  will,  and 
that  all  men,  without  re.spect  to  any  physical 
distinctions,  should  be  admitted  to  the  lughts, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  free  citizens.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  equitable  rule  of  qualifica- 
tions, the  two  following  articles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion will  show  further  the  object  and  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Pittsburg  Antislavery  Society. 

"Art.  II.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be 
to  procure  the  abolition  of  all  those  laws  and 
customs  which  deprive  any  portion  of  our  fellow- 
men,  in  the.se  United  States,  of  lilierty  under  law, 
or  of  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  those  privileges  as 
free  citizens,  for  which,  by  the  general  laws  of 
the  states  in  which  they  live,  they  are  qualified. 

"  Art.  III.  The  Society  shiill  endeavor  to  at- 
tain this  object,  not  by  exciting  the  slaves  to 
\'indicate  their  rights  by  physical  force,  but  by 
appealing  to  the  consciences  and  interests  of  the 
masters,  by  correcting  public  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  justice  and  safety  of  immediate  emancipa- 
tion and  the  whole  subject  of  human  rights,  and 
especially  by  affording  to  the  free  people  of  color 
the  fullest  means  of  education  in  literature,  sci- 
ence, religion,  and  the  various  arts  of  life,  and  by 
encouraging  them,  by  industry  and  honorable  at- 
tainments, to  rise  above  those  prejudices  which 
would  keep  them  forever  a  degraded  caste  in  this 
free  republic." 

Tliis  Society  entered  heartily  on  the  project 
of  providing  a  manual  labor  schcx)l  for  free  col- 
ored persons;  and  the  final  result  was  the  estab- 
lishment, in  Alleghany  City,  of  a  college  for 
colored  persons,  the  principal  expense  of  which 
was  defrayed  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Avery,  of  the 
Methodi.st  Protestant  Church.  This  Society  be- 
came auxiliary  to  the  American  Antislavery  So- 
ciety, on  the  formation  of  the  latter,  in  December 
following. 

A  convention  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  De- 
cember 4,  1833,  for  the  ])urpo.se  of  forming  an 
antislavery  society.  Sixty  names  are  found  at- 
tached to  their  declaration,*  from  ten  of  tho  free 
states.  While  we  place  in  our  department  of 
Documents  the  Declaration  of  Sentiments  of  the 
convention,  we  will  quote  the  preamble,  and  the 
second  and  third  articles  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  American  Anti.'^lavery  Society. + 

Tlu!  following  is  th(>  preamble  : 

"  Whereas,  the  most  liigh  God  '  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth,'  and  hath  commanded  them  to 
love  their  neighbors  as  themselves;  and,  whereas, 
our  national  existence  is  based  upon  this  princi- 
ple, as  recognized  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, '  That  all  men  are  created  equal,  and 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;'  and, 
whereas,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  sixty  years, 
since  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  American  people 
were  pledged  to  this  avowal,  before  almighty 
(J(xl  and  the  world,  nearly  one-sixth  part  of  the 
nation  arc  held  in  bondage  by  their  fellow-citi- 


*  Document,  No.  13. 


t  Id.,  No.  14. 
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zens;  and,  -wfliereas,  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  j 

})rinciples  of  natural  justice  of  our  republican  j 
bmi  of  government,  and  of  tlie  Christian  religion,  i 
and  is  destructive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  | 
while  it  is  endangering  the  peace,  union,  and ! 
liberties  of  the  states;  and,  Avhereas,  we  believe 
it  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  masters  immedi- 1 
atcly  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  and  that  no 
scheme  of  expatriation,  either  voluntary  or  by 
compulsion,  can  remove  this  great  and  increasing 
evil;  and,  whereas,  we  believe  that  it  is  practical, 
by  appeals  to  the  consciences,  hearts,  and  in- 
terests of  the  people,  to  awaken  a  public  senti- 
ment throughout  tlie  nation,  that  will  be  opposed 
to  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  any  part  of  the 
republic,  and  by  affecting  the  speedy  abolition 
of  slavciy  prevent  a  general  con's-ulsion;  and, 
whereas,  we  believe  we  owe  it  to  the  oppressed, 
to  our  fellow -citizens  who  hold  slaves,  to  our 
whole  country,  to  posterity,  and  to  God,  to  do  all 
that  is  lawfully  in  our  power  to  bring  about  the 
extinction  of  slavery,  we  do  hereby  agree,  with  a 
prayerful  reliance  on  the  Divine  aid,  to  form  our- 
selves into  a  societ}^" 

The  second  and  third  articles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  American  Antislavery  Society  are  as 
follows: 

"  Art.  II.  The  object  of  this  Society  is  the 
entire  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
"While  it  admits  that  each  state  in  which  slavery 
exists  has,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  exclusive  right  to  legislate  in  regard 
to  its  abolition  in  said  state,  it  shall  aim  to 
convince  all  our  fellow-citizens,  by  argmnents 
addressed  to  their  understandings  and  conscien- 
ces, that  slaveholding  is  a  heinous  crime  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  that  the  duty,  safety,  and  best 
interests  of  ?11  concerned,  require  its  immediate 
abandonment,  without  expatriation.  The  Society 
will  also  endeavor,  in  a  con.stitutional  way,  to 
influence  Congress  to  put  an  end  to  the  domestic 
slave-trade,  and  to  abolish  slavery  in  all  those 
portions  of  our  common  country  which  come 
under  its  contiol,  especially  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  likewise,  to  prevent  the  exten- 
sion of  it  to  any  state  that  may  be  hereafter 
admitted  to  the  Union. 

"  Aet.  III.  This  Society  shall  aim  to  elevate 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  people  of 
color,  by  encouraging  their  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  improvement,  and  by  removing 
public  prejudice,  that  thus  they  may,  according 
to  their  intellectual  and  moral  worth,  share  an 
equality  with  the  whites,  of  civil  and  religious 
privileges;  but  this  Society  will  never,  in  any 
way,  countenance  the  oppressed  in  vindicating 
their  rights  by  resorting  to  physical  force." 

From  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Antislavery  Society,  the  two  articles  quoted 
above,  and.  the  declaration  of  sentiments,  pub- 
lished in  our  collection  of  documents,  our  readers 
will  readily  see  what  were  the  principles  and 
measures  ot  the  abolitionists  when  they  organized 
in  December,  1833.  We  have  chosen  to  give 
their  own  published  documents,  so  a.s  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  partiality.  We  will  have  oc- 
casion to  refer  to  these  documents  in  the  progress 
of  our  narrative.  The  preceding  closes  tne  prin- 
cipal events  of  1833.  But  these  prepared  the  way 
for  a  considerable  antislavery  movement  in  1 834. 

7.  At  this  stage  in  our  narrative,  or  in  noticing 
the  events  pertinent  to  our  subject  up  to  1833,  it 
is  proper  to  survey  briefly  the  religious  state  of 
things  among  the  slave  population,  and  especially 
the  missionary  operations,  before  we  enter  on  the 
events  of  1834. 


Ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  condition  of  the  colored 
people  received  special  attention  both  from  the 
ministry  and  the  membership  of  the  Church.  As 
a  body,  the  colored  people  were  nmch  neglected, 
and  much  hindered  in  religious  matters,  and  re- 
ceived but  little  aid  from  the  Churches  generally. 
In  the  providence  of  God,  a  large  number  of 
them  became  truly  religious  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Church.  We  will  give  the 
statistics  of  the  colored  members,  in  decades, 
from  1790  to  the  year  1840,  or  1845.  The  first 
distinction  between  colored  and  white  members 
is  found  in  the  Minutes  of  1787,  when  the  colored 
members  amounted  to  1,890,  and  the  whites  to 
18,791;  the  colored  members  being  about  one- 
eleventh  part  of  the  entire  membership. 
Year,    'flhites.    Colored. 


1790. 

..45,949. 

..11,682. 

Colored,  about  \i  of  the  whole. 

1800. 

..51,442. 

..13.452.. 

:::::5:::::5:::i:::::S:::::: 

1810. 

.139,836. 

..34,724.. 

1820 

.217.628. 

..38,753.. 

1S30. 

.402,561. 

..69..3S3.. 

i;;;;!:;;;;;!!;:;^;;:;;";::;;; 

1840. 

.745,534. 

..96,963.. 

1845. 

.985,698. 

.150,120.. 

" "•••Ko " 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  colored  people  formed  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  membership.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the 
progress  was  uniform,  and  preserved  a  fair  pro- 
portionate progress  between  the  white  and  colored 
membership. 

Up  to  1828,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  special 
missionaries  were  appointed  to  colored  people; 
but  they  were  attended  to  by  the  preachers  in 
their  circuits  and  stations,  as  portions  of  their 
ordinary  pastoral  charges.  In  the  year  1828, 
however,  we  find  the  usage  commenced  of  having 
preachers  appointed  to  labor  among  the  coloi-ed 
people  solely  or  principally. 

8.  A  brief  survey  of  the  origin  of  missions 
among  the  colored  people,  will  not  be  amiss  in 
this  place.  On  this  we  quote  extracts  of  a  letter 
from  Eev.  William  Capers,  dated  Charleston, 
S.  C,  September  7,  1829: 

"  Mission  to  the  Blacks  on  Santee. — An  in- 
veterate prejudice  against  having  religious  in- 
struction imparted  to  the  slaves  by  Methodist 
preachers,  it  is  well  known,  had  excluded  our 
ministry,  almost  without  exception,  from  the 
thousands  who  are  employed  on  the  rice  planta- 
tions, sea  island  cotton  plantations,  and,  indeed, 
generally  along  the  seaboard  of  this  state;  so  that 
long  as  we  have  labored  in  the  Gospel  ministiy 
in  this  country,  we  are  now  but  just  beginning 
to  caiTy  to  the  most  numerous  and  most  needy, 
portions  of  our  colored  population  the  blessings 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Indeed,  our  present 
endeavors  amount  to  little  more  than  an  experi- 
ment, as  we  tnist  God  shall  open  the  way  fully 
and  completely  at  no  distant  time,  to  the  general 
dissemination  of  truth  and  righteousness  among 
the  negroes  of  the  larger  estates  of  the  low  coun- 
try, who,  hitherto,  have  been  most  emphatically 
'  sitting  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death.' 

"  Presently  after  our  last  conference,  brother 
Massey,  who  had  been  appointed  to  this  work, 
began  his  labors  under  favorable  circumstances. 
Apprised  of  the  principal  points  of  jealousy  or 
distrust  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  we  proposed 
to  make  each  plantation  a  distinct  preaching- 
place,  confining  our  congi-egations  to  the  negroes 
resident  on  the  spot.  The  day  was  to  be  im- 
proved in  the  service  of  the  children  and  in- 
valids, and  the  evening  for  preaching  and  teach- 
ing among  the  laborers.  Nine  rice  plantations 
on  the  Santee  were  at  once  put  under  our  in- 
structions.   We  have  reason  to  beUeve  that,  thus 
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far,  we  have  been  of  service  to  the  blacks  at  each  ' 
one  of  those  places,  particularly  those  of  the  . 
Messrs.  Pinckney,  and  that  the  favorable  opinion  ; 
of  the  proprietors,  both  as  to  the  unoffensiveness  | 
and  usefulness  of  our  labors,  has  not  been  dimin-  I 
ished.  The  -whole  time  of  the  missionary  has  ; 
been  devoted  to  the  work,  with  much  patience,  j 
meekness,  and  self-denial." 

"  Mission  to  the  Blacks  south  of  Ashley  I 
EiVER. — The  way  to  this  mission  was  partially  I 
opened  by  the  labors  of  the  preachers  of  the  I 
Orangeburg  circuit  la.st  year.  Mr.  Rearing,  a  I 
wealthy  gentleman,  owning  a  large  number  of  I 
negroes  on  Combahce,  invited  them  to  preach  to  i 
his  negroes  on  his  plantation,  and  fitted  up  a  i 
convenient  house  for  such  a  service.  Alxjut  the  i 
close  of  the  year  I  was  invited  by  Col.  Lewis 
Morris,  of  Willtanen,  on  the  Edisto  river,  another 
wealthy  planter,  of  generous  and  kind  feelings, 
to  attend  at  his  place  for  the  pui-pose  of  baptizing 
some  of  his  negroes,  who  had  previously  found 
means  to  attach  themselves  to  our  Church.  These 
are,  as  yet,  the  principal  places  in  this  mission 
where  our  plan  of  catechising  and  preaching  to 
the  blacks,  as  our  primary  and  chief  object,  is 
pursued.  There  are  numerous  appointments  and 
much  work  of  a  promiscuous  chiuacter  on  the 
hands  of  the  missionary.  As  yet  we  find  oidy  a 
very  naiTow  opening  for  our  labors  in  the  direction 
which  we  chiefly  desire  to  pursue.  At  Colonel 
Mon-is's  particularly,  our  labors  are  manifestly 
useful.  We  have  gathered  there  a  ilock  who,  we 
believe,  are  truly  known  of  Christ,  and  hear  his 
voice  and  follow  him."* 

9.  In  1830  we  find  missions  fo*-  slaves  on  the 
Santee  river,  Savannah  river.  Little  river,  and 
other  places  in  South  Carolina  conference. 
"  The  missions  to  people  of  color,"  says  Bishop 
Soule,  "  have  been  successful  beyond  our  most 
ganguine  expectations  at  their  commencement; 
the  good  efl'ects  of  which  have  been  attested  by 
masters  whose  servants  are  embraced  in  the 
several  stations,  and  by  a  number  of  these  gen- 
tlemen a  very  liberal  encouragement  and  sup- 
port have  been  given  to  these  missions.  Per- 
haps we  have  no  work  on  our  hands  more 
important  or  more  difficult  than  this."* 

10.  In  1831  the  missions  among  the  blacks 
gradually  advanced.  In  the  bounds  of  South 
Carolina  conference  there  were  three  missions; 
namely,  Santee,  Pon  Pon,  and  Savannah,  solely 
amoug  the  slaves.  Santee  had  one  missionary 
and  three  hundred  and  ninety-one  Church  mem- 
bers. In  Pon  Pon  there  were  four  hundred 
and  forty  members.  "When  the  slaves  attend 
divine  worship  their  overseers  often  are  pres- 
ent with  their  families,  and  the  missionary 
reports  that  the  greater  part  of  these  overseers 
and  their  families  have  been  awakened  and 
converted  to  God  by  the  preaching  intended  for 
the  slaves.  Savannah  mission  had  one  mis- 
sionary and  two  hundred  and  forty-six  Church 
members.  The  Report  of  the  South  Carolina 
conference  Missionary  Board  expresses  strong 
confidence  in  the  continued  success  and  exten- 
eive  usefulness  of  these  missionary  labors 
among  the  slaves  of  the  south. 

The  Georgia  conference  had  one  missionary 
among  the  slaves  on  Little  river,  with  one 
hundred  members.  In  December  Rev.  A.  Tur- 
ner, the  missionary,  speaking  of  two  of  his 
appointments,  in  which  he  was  prevented  from 
laboring  up  to  May,  says:  "About  the  time  a 


revival  began  at  both  places,  insurrectional  fear 
began  to  awake,  and  I  fear  little  can  be  done  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  Nay,  from  the  expres- 
sions of  some,  who,  by  the  by,  were  never  favor- 
able to  the  project,  and  now  have  a  chance  of 
expressing  the  latent  feelings  of  the  heart,  I 
am  led  to  fear  that  we  shall  not  have  that 
entire  liberty  of  worship  that  we  have  been 
ble-ssed  with  heretofore.  Indeed,  some  of  our 
worldly-wise  Christians   advise  an  entire  stop 

Eut  to  the  work  of  missions  in  that  department; 
ut,  for  my  part,  I  see  no  other  way,  even  in  a 
Eolitical  point  of  view,  to  secure  our  well-being, 
ut  to  do  yet  more  and  more  to  bring  that  part 
of  our  inhabitants  into  the  knowledge  of  relig- 
ion. A  knowledge  of  this  woeld  will  fully 
demonstrate  this  fact."* 

11.  In  1832  there  were  four  missions  among 
the  slaves  in  the  Georgia  conference,  and  about 
two  hundred  slaves  were  added  to  the  Church. 
In  South  Carolina  conference  tliere  were  three 
or  four  missions.  Pon  Pon  had  six  hundred 
and  seventy  Church  members ;  Santee,  three 
hundred  and  two;  and  Savannah  River,  two 
hundred  and  sixty  three.  These  missions  had 
a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  slave  population, 
and  as  such  are  viewed  with  a  friendly  eye, 
and  were  cordially  patronized  by  the  wealtliy 
planters,  on  w^hose  plantations  the  missions 
were  established. + 

Rev.  Allen  Turner,  under  date  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  April  14,  1832,  states, 
"  That  a  new  mission  was  opened,  at  the  last 
session  of  the  conference,  for  tlie  slaves,  in  Bush 
and  Scriven  counties,  where  there  are  six  regu- 
lar appointments  for  the  Sabbath,  and  upward 
of  one  hundred  Church  members.  On  the  week- 
days the  missionaries  visit  the  slaves  from  one 
plantation  to  another,  catechise  tlie  children 
and  as  many  adults  as  thev  can  get  to  attend, 
and  in  the  evenings  assem\)le  the  people  for  a 
course  of  familiar  instruction.  The  missiona- 
ries are  much  encouraged  in  their  work  by  the 
gentlemen  on  whose  plantations  they  labor,  and 
success  seems  to  attend  their  efforts."} 

Rev.  Jesse  Sinclair,  under  date  of  July  20, 
1832,  writes  as  follows  respecting  the  mission 
to  the  slaves  near  Macon,  Georgia:  "  On  my 
first  round  I  found  four  societies  of  slaves,  hav- 
ing in  all  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  mem- 
bers. The  mission  has  near  twelve  regular 
preaching-places,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  members,  ninety  of  whom  have  been  re- 
ceived on  probation  this  year.  Some  of  the 
appointments  I  attend  on  the  working  days  of 
the  week.  The  owner — altliough  not  a  profess- 
or of  religion — and  his  slaves,  come  the  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  miles  to  the  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  are  regular  attendants  at  our  quar- 
terly meeting  just  passed.  Many  of  the  slaves 
that  were  present  spoke  in  love-feast,  calmly 
and  rationally,  on  the  goodness  of  God  in  their 
awakening  and  conversion,  with  glowing  faces 
and  streaming  eyes,  while  their  clean  and  de- 
cent attire,  good  behavior,  humble  tone  of  voice, 
all  spoke  volumes  in  favor  of  the  influence  the 
Gospel  is  exerting  among  them.  Some  of  our 
white  brethren  were  present — mostly  owners 
of  the  slaves — and  they  too  wept  and  rejoiced, 
while  the  spectators  were  forced  to  say,  '  See 
how  these  Christians  love!"|| 

Rev.  0.  G.  Hill,  under  date  of  June  29, 1832, 


»  See  C,  September  25, 1829,  Vol.  IV,  p.  14,  col. 
t  Id.,  July  9, 1830,  Vol.  r\',  p.  176,  col.  6. 
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■writes  concerning  Santce  mission:  "In  many' 
places  there  is  at  this  time  a  deep  interest  felt 
for  religious  instruction;  and  I  have  formed  | 
classes  among  the  candidates  for  baptism,  in 
which  are  regularly  taught  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  During  the  present  quarter  I 
have  received  on  trial  eighty-six  adults,  and 
the  accession  of  three  large  plantations  as 
preaching-places.  The  number  of  children 
who  receive  catechetical  instruction  amount,  in 
all,  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight;  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  receive  instruction 
bids  fair  for  a  future  harvest.  In  fact,  were 
there  sufficient  help,  we  might  embrace  in  this 
mission  a  much  larger  scope  of  country.  There 
are  obstacles  that  exist,  and  must  exist  till  the 
character  of  southern  missions  is  properly 
known  and  estimated."* 

12.  The  year  1833  furnishes  the  most  grati- 
fying results  from  the  missionary  labors  among 
the  slaves.  To  show  this  we  will  make  brief 
extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

Rev.  George  W.  Moore,  on  April  10,  1833, 
writes  concerning  Beaufort  mission.  South  Car- 
olina conference:  "  The  mission  embraces  two 
plantations  and  two  general  appointments  on 
Beaufort  Island,  at  which  the  negroes  from  sev- 
eral plantations  attend.  On  Paris  Island  we 
embrace  six  plantations;  on  Cat  Island  one;  on 
St.  Helena  one;  on  Dalton  one;  on  Coursair  one; 
on  Big  Island  one;  and  one  on  the  Main.  Our 
visits  to  these  are  once  in  a  fortnight.  We  at- 
tend also  to  the  catechetical  instruction  of  the 
children,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  im- 
provement which  some  of  them  have  made.  I 
have  gone  to  the  place  where  I  usually  meet 
them  to  catechise  and  instruct  them,  and  have 
found  them  singing  hymns — one  of  them  giv- 
ing out  the  hymn  committed  to  memory,  while 
the  rest  sung.  I  have  often  felt,  when  going  to 
meet  them,  to  see  them  running  after  me,  and 
surrounding  me,  to  hear  from  my  lips  those  in- 
structions that  make  them  wise  unto  salvation; 
and  I  have  frequently  thought  they  were  more 
decorous  than  many  of  tlie  children  in  our 
Sabbath  schools.  We  have  commenced  our 
class  meetings  and  the  regular  administration 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  among  the 
members,  and  hope,  by  a  wholesome  exercise 
of  Discipline,  we  will  be  able  to  have  regularly 
organized  Churches  established.  There  are 
nearly  three  hundred  members  on  this  mission, 
the  whole  of  whom  were  received  last  year, 
and  our  prospects  are  still  encouraging.  It  is 
delightful  to  witness  the  great  anxiety  mani- 
fested by  the  planters  for  their  religious  instruc- 
tion, not  only  in  their  willingness  to  have  them 
instructed,  but  in  their  attendance  in  giving 
them  instruction  themselves.  We  have  a  pow- 
erful auxiliarj'  in  many  of  the  young  ladies  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  also  of  several  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  who  are  owners,  who  regu- 
larly attend  to  their  instruction,  some  of  whom 
spend  an  hour  each  day  catechising  the  chil- 
d^-en.  On  last  Sundaj',  after  I  had  closed,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  arose  and  gave  them  a  very 
spirited  and  warm  exhortation.  This  gentle- 
man lectures  nearly  every  Sabbath  for  the 
negroes,  though  an  owner  of  several  himself. 
I  not  long  since,  while  visiting  one  of  the  plant- 
ations, saw  three  young  ladies,  with  groups  of 
little  negroes,  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  planta- 
tion, inslructing  them;  and,  indeed,  when  wit- 


nessing the  praiseworthy  efforts  that  are  now 
using  for  the  salvation  ot  this  people,  I  can  not 
but  Delieve  that  Heaven  will  smile  upon  and 
bless  them.  I  hope  all  our  brethren  engaged  in 
this  work  may  write  often,  and  let  the  world 
know  that  the"people  of  the  south  are  not  slum- 
bering over  their  duties  to  the  people,  but  are 
alive  in  reference  to  the  salvation  of  the  ne- 
groes."* 

Bishop  Andrew,  under  date  of  January  29, 
1833,  says:  "  I  would  only  say,  in  reference  to 
the  great  work  before  us,  we  greatly  need  more 
men  and  more  money."t 

Rev.  W.  D.  Matthews,  in  a  letter  dated  March 
29,  1633,  says:  "My  work  is  situated  directly 
on  the  great  Ogeechee,  embracing  plantations 
on  each  side  of  the  river.  No  missionary  hav- 
ing been  here  before  me,  it  can  not  be  expected 
that  I  should  have  done  much;  but  the  pros- 
pect for  usefulness  among  the  colored  people 
here  is  flattering.  Indeed,  the  cordiality  with 
which  the  planters  receive  the  missionary,  and 
the  hearty  manner  in  which  they  cooperate  with 
him,  would  forbid  us  from  expecting  less — under 
the  blessing  of  Heaven — than  the  accomplish- 
ment of  good.  The  mission  embraces  four 
plantations,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  an  im- 
mediate opening  sufficient  to  employ  two  or 
more  missionaries.  I  have  under  my  care  a 
society   of  twenty-three  members   in    a    good 

state. "t 

Rev.  J.  W.  Renshark,  under  date  of  May  8, 
1833,  reports  that  he  has  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing, on  Ogeechee,  Georgia  conference,  three 
schools  among  the  colored  population,  consist- 
ing of  seventy  children,  who  are  rapidly  ad- 
vancing in  studies.  He  preaches  to  large  and 
attentive  congregations  once  in  the  week,  and 
twice  every  Sabbath.  The  owners  of  the 
slaves  being  present  on  these  occasions,  gives 
much  encouragement.  1| 

Rev.  S.  J.  Bryan,  on  May  4,  1833,  writes, 
"That  on  the  Savannah  River  mission,  there 
is  a  general  disposition  among  the  blacks  to 
attend  to  the  word  of  life,  and  they  are  encour- 
aged by  the  countenance  of  the  planters.  He 
had  over  one  hundred  children,  which  he  met 
weekly  for  catechetical  instruction.  These  he 
divided  into  eight  classes,  and  placed  over  them 
some  of  the  most  pious  and  intelligent  adults, 
who  gave  to  him  an  account  of  their  behavior 
and  improvement.  He  was  encouraged  in 
preaching  to  the  adults,  both  on  Sabbath  and 
week  evenings.  He  had  over  a  thousand  with 
whom  he  thus  labored.  Fifty  adults  were 
members  of  classes. "§ 

Rev.  John  Bunch,  October  2,  1833,  gives  us 
the  following  information  respecting  North 
and  South  Santee.  He  esteems  the  missionary 
cause  among  the  negroes  among  the  best.  lie 
and  his  colleague,  each  one  preaching  four 
sermons  on  each  Sabbath  for  tliree  Sabbaths, 
have  the  fourth  at  home.  The  week-days  are 
spent  in  catechising  the  negro  children,  by  a 
regular  form  of  catechism  composed  by  Doctor 
Capers  for  the  benefit  of  small  children,  and 
especially  the  negro  children  on  the  missions. 
The  children's  part  consists  of  four  lessons; 
and  there  are  but  few  exceptions  out  of  three 
hundred,  or  perhaps  even  four  hundred,  but 
that  can  repeat  the  answer  to  each  question 
throughout  the   four  lessons,   as  soon  as   the 
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question  is  asked.  The  -work  of  catechising 
both  the  little  negroes  and  the  members  on 
trial  in  our  Church,  by  a  regular  form,  is  an 
excellent  work.  We  have  four  hundred  and 
sixty-two  members  on  this  mission,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  exhibit  marks  of  repentance, 
and  some  of  faitli  unfeigned.  "What  may  not  a 
few  years  more  of  faithful  preaching  and  cate- 
chising bring  forth,  under  the  blessing  of  al- 
mighty GodV* 

Rev.  T.  D.  Turpin,  October  6,  1833,  describes 
the  state  of  things  on  May  and  New  River  mis- 
sions, South  Carolina  conference:  "  I  have  twenty- 
two  places  at  which  I  preach  and  catechise.  The 
number  of  adults   to  whom   I    have   access   in 

E reaching,  is  about  one  thousand.  I  meet  with  a 
earty  reception  by  the  proprietors  of  plantations, 
wherever  1  go,  at  present.  The  nunioer  of  chil- 
dren to  whom  I  tender  catechetical  instruction, 
is  upward  of  throe  hundred.  Myself  and  wife 
have  been  graciously  preserved,  ainid  numerous 
afflictions  and  deaths  which  have  surrounded  us. 
We  are  but  little  ones.     Pray  for  us."t 

Rev.  Jas.  Gwin,  missionary  among  the  blacks 
in  Nashville  and  vicinity,  wiites,  under  date  of 
October  24,  1833:  "God  has  been  with  us  this 
year.  Five  hundred  and  forty  have  been  added 
to  the  Church  in  this  city  and  vicinity.  A  mis- 
sionary society,  to  support  this  mission,  is  about 
to  be  got  up  in  tliis  place,  which  I  hope  will  do 
■well.  The  members  of  it  will  be  principally 
slaveholders."} 

Froni  the  Minutes  of  Conference  for  1833,  we 
find  sixteen  missions  entirely  devoted  to  the  relig- 
ious instruction  of  slaves;  namely,  nine  in  South 
Carolina  conference,  one  in  Tennessee,  and  six  in 
Georgia;  and  the  work  of  catechising  the  children 
seems  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  missionary's 
duty.     What  a  divine  work  this  is ! 

13.  In  1834  we  find  the  missions  among  the 
slaves  in  a  state  of  encouraging  progress. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Moore,  from  the  Beaufort  mission, 
writes,  January  14,  1834,  that  the  work  of  grace 
continued  to  advance.  The  mission  numbered 
two  hundred  members,  with  upward  of  three  hun- 
dred children,  who  receive  oral  instruction,  em- 
bracing ten  appointments,  at  which  the  negroes 
from  over  twenty  plantations  attend.  There  ai-e 
twelve  classes  on  the  mission. |i 

From  Cape  Fear  mission.  South  Carolina  con- 
ference. Rev.  E.  Le  Gett  gives  us  information, 
under  date  of  January  16,  1834:  "  There  arc  in 
this  mission  four  regular  preaching-places:  three 
Louses  and  one  place  in  the  woods.  We  have  no 
schools,  teachers,  nor  scholars;  for  in  this  state 
there  is  a  law  pruhibiting  the  teaching  of  letters 
to  the  slaves,  selling  or  giving  them  books  of  any 
description  whatever.  Therefore,  we  can  only 
tender  to  them  oral  instruction.  This  is  done  by 
catechising  the  little  negroes,  etc.  The  mission 
numbers  two  hundred  and  forty-.seven  members, 
in  regular  standing,  and  fifty-.seven  still  on  pro- 
l)ation.  We  have,  at  present,  no  revival;  but  I 
fliiiik  the  good  work  is  gradually  advancing. 
The  appointments  are  so  arranged  that  the  blacks 
may  attend  public  worship,  at  least,  once  every 
two  weeks.  Many  of  them  seem  to  appreciate, 
to  a  good  degree,  their  religious  privileges,  and 
manifest  a  deep  concern  for  the  salvation  of  their 
souls. § 

Respecting  the  mission  to  slaves  in  Gadsden 
county,  Florida,  Rev.  Charles  Brown  states,  May 
2, 1834,  "  The  mission  meets  the  desired  appro- 
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bation  of  every  gentleman  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  on  the  subject.  Numbers  of  them  seem 
anxious  to  have  tlieir  servants  instructed  in  the 
great  thino;s  of  i-eligion,  and  speak  of  it  with  deep 
interest.  They  feel  for  those  immortal  beings  that 
are  committed  to  them,  not  with  the  austerity  of 
a  reckless  despot,  but  with  the  charity  of  Christian 
masters.  And  tliough  there  may  be  some  who 
are  disposed  to  object  to  the  plan  of  Christianizing 
the  slaves,  yet,  when  the  object  is  explained  to 
them,  their  prejudice  is  removed.  I  have  .seven- 
teen appointments  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
members,  and  a  Sabbath  school  for  catechising 
the  children,  and  I  expect  to  form  another  soon. 
There  is  a  missionary  society  in  the  bounds  of 
the  mission,  composed  mostfy  of  gentlemen  on 
whose  plantations  I  labor.  They  liave  pledged 
themselves  to  conference  for  the  support  of  the 
missionary."* 

Rev.  S.  J.  Brian  and  J.  B.  Barton,  of  the  Sa- 
vannah and  Back  River  mission,  Georgia  confer- 
ence, October  6,  1834,  write:  "  That  they  visit 
the  sick  on  the  different  plantations  every  week, 
and  about  four  hundred  children  are  orally  in- 
structed, many  of  whom  are  improving  in  their 
manners,  morals,  and  intelligence.  Since  our  last 
report,  seventy  adults  have  been  received  on  pro- 
bation, who  continue  to  evidence  their  desire  of 
salvation;  twenty-four  have  been  baptized,  who 
have  passed  their  probation,  and  thirty  children. 
Fifty,  during  the  last  quarter,  have  been  called  to 
their  reward;  several  of  them  died  in  the  full  as- 
surance of  faith.  Some  old  Africans  have  thanked 
their  master,  mistress,  and  preacher,  for  their  at- 
tention, and,  just  before  dying,  have  raised  their 
withered  hands  and  thanked  God  that  he  allowed 
them  to  come  over  the  big  water  to  find  a  blessed 
Savior,  and  so  strait  a  path  to  so  good  and  heav- 
enly home.  Since  the  appearance  of  cliolera  on 
this  mission,  over  fifty  have  died,  and  the  disease 
continues  to  prevail;  when  and  where  it  may 
stop,  our  heavenly  Father  only  knows.  The  plant- 
ers have  generally  moved  their  slaves  from  the 
rice  fields,  to  the  up  or  pine  lands,  where  they 
remain  in  camps  or  tents;  and  the  cases  that  occur 
in  these  camps  are  generally  more  mild,  and  if 
medical  aid  is  timely  afforded,  the  disease  gener- 
ally yields  to  medicine.  We  continue  to  visit  the 
camps,  hospitals,  and  barns,  in  Avhich  the  sick 
and  dying  are  placed;  and  frequently,  when  try- 
ing to  talk  and  pray  with  them,  arc  made  to  re- 
joice together  in  God  our  Savior.  Yesterday, 
while  preaching  on  the  road  under  some  oaks, 
between  the  camps,  thirty  or  forty  desired  our 

Erayers.  Since  the  appearance  of  chohsra,  we 
ave  not  received  any  into  the  Church;  several 
have  applied  for  admission,  but  we  suppose  it 
l)est  to  wait  till  their  alarm  is  over.  It  apjiears 
really  necessary  that  they  should  bring  forth  fruit 
meet  for  repentance,  before  we  take  their  names 
as  members  on  trial."+ 

We  find  in  1834  twenty  missions  among  the 
sliives  of  the  soutli;  namely,  ten  in  South  Carolina 
conference,  nine  in  Georgia,  and  one  in  Tennessee. 
Indeed,  these  missions  secm,  in  the  providence  of 
Go<l,  to  bo  calculated  to  do  tlie  greatest  possible 
good  to  those  who  greatly  need  religious  instruc- 
tion. The  reformation  among  the  slaves  prctduccd 
honesty,  obedience,  truthfulness,  temperance,  and 
chastity,  and  the  other  moral  duties,  which  ren- 
dered the  slaves  more  happy,  the  mast<'rs  more 
secure,  as  well  as  a  greater  amount  of  labor.  In 
short,  many  of  the  leading  burdens  of  the  slave 
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system -were  alleviated  through  Cliristianity;  and  1828,  to  1834,  inclusire,  that  our  readnrs  might 
yet,  without  aiiT  design  or  reference  to  emancipa-  see,  that  our  southern  brethren,  whose  lives  and 
tiou,  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries,  or  the  Church  comforts  were  sacrificed  to  the  salvation  of  the 
in  whose  services  they  were  emploved.  ;  slaves,  had  just  cause  for  jealousy,  when  they 

We  deemed  it  necessarv  to  present  thus  briefly  feared  any  foreign  or  distant  influence  that  would 
a  survey  of  the  state  of  the  missions  among  the ,  completely  shut  up  their  way  in  promoting  the 
slaves  only,  from  theu-  fonnal  commencement  in  i  salvation  of  the  slaves. 


CHAPTER  Yl. 

ABOLITION  5I0YEMEXTS  OF  1834. 


1.  In  the  previous  chapter  we  gave  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Methodist 
missions  amon^  the  slaves.  "We  have  seen  how 
delicate  was  the  position  of  the  missionaries, 
whose  only  work  was  to  impart  religious  knowl- 
edge to  the  slaves,  and  instnict  them  in  the  great 
principles  and  duties  of  religion;  and  that  by 
way  of  oral  instruction  alone,  as  their  principal 
mode  of  teaching.  But  the  missionaries  were 
watched  with  eagle  eye. 

There  were  four  methods,  about  this  time,  pro- 
posed to  instruct  the  slaves.  The  plan  of  the 
Methodists,  by  preaching,  oral  instruction,  and 
Sunday  schools;  the  plan  of  the  Presbyterians, 
similar  to,  or  the  same  as,  that  of  the  ilethodists, 
■was  to  preach  to  the  slaves,  establish  daily  or 
weekly  schools  for  negro  childi'en,  and  conduct 
the  labor  and  discipline  of  the  plantation  on  Gos- 
pel principles;  the  plan  of  the  Gospel  Messenger 
was  household  instruction;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Clay 
recommends  preaching.  Sabbath  schools,  and  even- 
ing meetings,  to  be  conducted  by  the  slaveholders 
themselves. 

The  Hon.  W.  B.  Seabrook,  of  South  Carolina, 
in  an  address  in  1834,  took  up  the  subject  of  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  slaves;  and  while  he 
does  not "  denv  the  unportance  of  religious  instruc- 
tion," he  would  have  it  only  in  the  day-time,  and 
confine  it  to  those  "  prominent  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture which  show  the  duties  of  servants  and  rights 
of  masters."  He  opposes  all  the  foregoing  plans, 
and  pronounces  them  to  be  dangerous  innovations. 
He  states  in  his  printed  address,  that  "  slaveiy  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  nature  or  of 
God — that  it  was  established  and  sanctioned  by 
divine  authority  among  even  the  elect  of  heaven." 
He  further  declares:  "As  slavery  exists  in  South 
Carolina,  the  action  of  the  citizen  should  rigidly 
conform  to  that  state  of  things.  Whoever  be- 
lieves slavery  to  be  immoral  or  illegal,  and  tmder 
that  belief  frames  a  code  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  people,  is  practically  an  enemy  to  the 
state.  Such  a  person  is  utterly  unfit  to  fulfill 
the  obligations  of  his  trust;  and  the  most  accept- 
able service  he  could  render  his  fellow-citizens, 
would  be  to  emigrate  to  the  land  of  the  Tappans 
and  the  Garrisons."* 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  sentiments  that  be- 
came current  in  the  southern  states  in  1834,  and 
afterward,  of  course,  the  missionaries  were  either 
compelled  to  confine  themselves  to  the  mere  ele- 
ments of  Christianity,  or  give  up  entirely  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  slaves.  But,  by  oral 
insn-uction,  and  the  aid  of  Capers's  catechism,  they 
persevered  in  their  divine  work,  confining  them- 
selves to  first  principles,  by  the  plain  sermon, 

♦  Quarterly  Antidavery  Magazine,  Vol.  I,  pp.  123-130. 


catechetical  instruction,  exhortation,  and  reading 
the  holy  Scriptures  to  them,  and  teaching  them  to 
commit  hymns  to  memoiy. 

Dr.  Diu-biu,  in  an  editorial  in  the  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal,  under  date  of  February  21, 
1834,  describes  the  process  thus:  "  The  southern 
conferences  have  no  difiiculty  in  having  access  to 
the  plantations  for  the  pui-pose  of  imparting  re- 
ligious instructions.  The  conferences  send  mis- 
sionaries every  year  among  Uie  blacks,  and  would, 
no  doubt,  send' many  more,  if  they  could  com- 
mand the  men  and  the  money  necessaiy.  These 
missionaries  are  many  and  successful.  All  that 
is  necessary  is,  to  be  discreet,  prudent,  and  re- 
spectful to  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  Christians  are 
bound  to  be,  and  the  planters  and  citizens  gen- 
erally not  only  gi-eet  the  missionaries  with  wel- 
come, but  facUitate  tlieir  great  work  by  assisting 
them,  and  sometimes  by  building  places  for  wor- 
ship, and  requiring  the  attendance  df  the  negroes. 
The  missionaries  preach  to  them,  catechise  and 
instruct  them  in  classes,  to  the  salvation  of  their 
souls,  and  the  improvement  of  their  morals  and 
minds.  We  are  aware  it  is  a  great  and  a  delicate 
work;  but,  hitherto,  our  brethren  in  the  south 
have  been  wise  to  manage  it.  It  would  be  cruel 
and  wicked  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  their  way; 
we  would  not  do  it  for  the  world;  and  many  per- 
sons, and  some  papers  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
for  want  of  understanding  the  matter,  are  not 
doing  the  cause  of  God  service,  by  saying  and 
publishing  such  things  as,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  must  tend  to  shut  out  the  missionaries  from 
the  southern  plantations.  Discretion  and  respect 
toward  the  condition  and  institutions  of  the 
south  are  binding  on  all  good  and  orderly  Chris- 
tians."* 

2.  The  American  Antislavery  Society  held  its 
first  anniversary  on  the  6th  of  May,  1834.  During 
the  four  months  intervening  between  its  formation 
and  its  anniversary,  25,000  copies  (rf  the  Ameri- 
can Antislavery  Reporter  were  printed,  and  be- 
tween two  and'three  thousand  ot  them  were  gra- 
tuitously distributed.  Lectures  on  slavery  were 
delivere'd  in  many  places.  At  the  anniversary, 
Mr..  J.  T.  Thome/ of  Kentucky,  gave  a  dark  pic- 
ture of  slavery,  indeed.  Rev.  S.  S.  Jocelyn,  of 
New  Haven,  followed  in  tlie  same  strain,  and  pro- 
nounced heavy  accusations  against  the  Churches. 
^  He  said,  "  The  American  Church  holds  the  keys 
!  of  the  great  prison  of  oppression,  and  refuses  to 
unlock  its  doors.  She  does  it  at  the  south,  by  her 
general  example;  by  her  decrying  discussion;  by 
her  religious  press.  The  Methodist  Church  in  its 
I  conferences,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  its 
!  General  Assembly,  have  sanctioned  slavery — the 

*C.,  Vol.  Tin,  p.  103,  coL  1. 
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Methodist  Church,  by  altering  her  sahitarj  Dis- 
cipline; the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  blotting  out, 
in  1818,  her  noble  testimony  against  oppression." 
Dr.  S.  H.  Cox,  of  New  York,  denounced  the 
Colonization  Society,  and  gradual  abolition.  Cap- 
tain Stuart,  from  England,  the  representative  of 
the  British  abolitionists,  was  at  the  meeting,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  abolitionism  in 
the  United  States,  with  true  fiery  zeal.* 

Tlie  Abolitionist,  a  new  antislavery  paper, 
was  issued  at  Bostonf  this  year.  Tlie  appeal 
and  odes  of  Mrs.  Child,  the  lectures  of  Mr. 
Phelps,  Our  Countrymen  in  Chains,  by  Whit- 
tier,  Jay's  Inquiry  into  Colonization  and  Slav- 
ery, were  also  published.  After  the  sale  of 
Mr.  Jay's  work,  another  edition  of  five  thou- 
sand copies  was  issued.  Mr.  Birney,  of  Ken- 
tucky, by  his  lectures  and  letters,  espoused  the 
same  cause.  Thus  the  country  was  fully  sup- 
plied with  these  productions. 

In  July  the  city  of  New  York  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  mob,  whose  plea  Avas  the  unwar- 
rantable proceedings  of  the  abolitionists.  The 
city  papers,  for  the  most  part,  trace  tlicse  pro- 
ceedings to  an  antislavery  meeting  on  the  4th 
of  July,  held  in  Chatham-street  chapel,  where 
the  whites  and  blacks  were  seated  in  alternate 
rows  through  the  house.  For  three  days,  the 
10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  July,  the  laws  were 
violated  with  impunity,  and  the  lives  and 
property  of  tlie  abolitionists  were  in  jeopardy. 
Many  of  them  were  compelled  to  leave.  Tlie 
house  of  Lewis  Tappan  was  attacked,  and  his 
furniture  de.stroyed.  Tlie  churches  and  dwell- 
ings of  Rev.  Drs.  Cox  and  Ludlow  were 
greatly  injured.  Four  other  cliurches  of  col- 
ored persons  were  greatly  injured.  This  riot 
was  followed  by  another  at  Pliiladelphia.  The 
sufferers  here  were  free  persons  of  color,  some 
of  whom  died  by  the  violence  inflicted  on  their 
persons. 

3.  The  missions  to  the  slaves  were  periled 
greatly,  at  this  time,  by  the  movements  of  the 
abolitionists.  The  New  York  Evangelist,  at 
that  time  a  violent  ultra-abolition  sheet,  and 
greatly  opposed  to  Methodism,  called  on  its 
readers  to  establish  missions  among  the  slaves 
of  the  south,  as  though  nothing  had  been  done 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or  any 
other,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves,  nor  any  sympathy  for  their  welfare  till 
just  then.  The  Evangelist  "protests  against 
oral  instruction  while  diligently  keeping  back 
from  our  fellow-men  God's  written  declaration 
of  his  will."  Dr.  Durbin,  then  editor  of  the 
Christian  Advocate  and  Jo\nnal,i  in  liis  edito- 
rial of  Juno  20th,  refers  to  the  Metliodist  mis- 
sions, and,  in  reply  to  tlie  question  of  the 
Evangelist,  "  What  is  to  be  done'/"  exhorts  the 
abolitionists  to  go  to  the  south,  and  unite  with 
the  Methodist  mi.ssionaries  in  instructing  the 
slaves.  In  regard  to  oral  instruction,  he  justly 
said  that  our  teaching  and  preaching  are  mostly- 
oral,  that  thousands  t)f  tlie  slaves  can  not  read, 
and  unless  they  are  taught  orally  they  can  not 
be  taught  at  all. 

Dr.  Capers,  the  apostolic  pioneer  in  catechet- 
ical and  efficient  instruction  of  the  slaves,  and 
at  this  time  the  superintendent  of  several  pros- 
perous missions,  in  a  letter,  dated  June  30th, 
took  occasion,  from  the  article  of  Mr.  Durbin, 
of  June  20lh,  to  reply  to  the  strictures  of  the 


Evangelist.*     We  quote  nearly  all  the  article 
of  Dr.  Capers.     He  says: 

"Which  [oral  instruction]  is,  notoriously,  the 
only  way  of  imparting  to  the  slaves — except, 
perhaps,  one  of  a  thousand — any  instruction  at 
all.  I  understand  you  as  recommending  to  the 
zealots  of  a  speculative  and  false  philosophy 
to  cease  their  vaporing  and  betake  tliemselves 
to  acts  of  patient,  humble  charity,  such  as  oc- 
cupy the  Methodist  missionaries  in  their  mis- 
sions to  the  slaves.  Or  that  the  work  which 
these  men  affect  to  despise  and  labor  to  dispar- 
age, but  by  which  we  seek  to  do  what  good  we 
can  in  the  world  as  we  find  it,  ought  not  to  be 
relinquished  to  allow  them  an  experiment  of 
first  making  a  world  to  their  own  mind,  and 
then  schooling  it  according  to  their  philoso- 
phy. I  hold,  and  mean  to  liold,  no  discussion 
with  them  on  the  subject;  but  to  you,  ray  breth- 
ren, I  beg  leave  to  say,  that,  in  any  remarks 
I  which  you  may  be  provoked  to  make,  it  might 
j  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  your  opponents 
arc  not  convertible,  and  that,  even  if  they  were, 
they  could  not  possibly  be  permitted  either 
work  or  companionship  with  us  at  the  south. 
They  would  not,  could  not  be  trusted  by  any 
body,  pious  or  profane,  for  any  good  thing, 
make  what  professions  they  miglit.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Colonization  Society,  I  take  occa- 
sion to  remark,  that,  although  disposed  to 
make  a  very  wide  difference  between  it  and 
the  abolitionists,  seeing  that  a  great  majority 
of  our  bretliren  who  have  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  being  informed  of  the  views  and  feel- 
ings of  its  chief  managers  and  friends,  appear 
perfectly  satisfied  of  its  worthy  character;  and 
the  furious  opposition  of  the  fanatic  schemers 
of  the  north  goes  far  to  recommend  it.  Still 
some  miscarriages  of  that  Society  have  given 
such  extensive  and  great  offense  in  parts  of 
the  country  where  missions  are  most  necessary, 
that  we  can  not,  with  safety  to  tlie  missions, 
identify  our  cause  or  even  hold  it  as  in  any 
connection  with  that  of  this  Society.  We 
stand  for  the  missions  on  the  only  basis  of 
Christ's  injunction, '  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.'  We  go  solely  as  Christ's  ministers, 
and  we  form  and  can  form  no  partnerships  in 
our  work.  Our  only  business  is,  as  you  have 
stated  it,  preaching  Jesus  and  the  resurrection. 
We  know  this  to  be  our  proper  work,  and- while 
we  keep  ourselves  sep;tralely  to  it,  we  have 
no  fear  for  the  result.  You,  brethren,  we  arc 
aware,  greatly  admire  the  Colonization  Soci- 
ety, and  it  may  startle  you  to  read,  and  from 
so  humble  a  source,  of  miscarriages  of  this  So- 
ciety. Nevertheless,  we  speak  soberly.  If  the 
Society  has  done  any  thing  whereby  public 
opinion  has  been  so  much  offended  as  to  require 
a  minister  of  Clirist  either  to  liold  himself 
j  aloof  from  it  f)r  give  up  preaching  to  the  ne- 
I  groes,  you  will  aiimit  tills  was  a  miscarriage; 
I  and  such  a  miscarriage  the  Society  perpetrated 
I  when  it  solicited  sermons  to  be  preached  by 
I  whoever  would  preach  them,  tlirougliout  the 
United  States,  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  collec- 
tions then  to  be  taken  up  for  the"  promotion  of 
its  objects.  Why  on  the  4th  of  July  especially? 
What  associations  made  that  day  the  very  one 
for  this  purpose?  And  did  you  ever  see  any 
of  these  4tli  of  July  sermons?  Several  of  them 
have  found  tlieir  way  to  the  south — ;just  such 
as  our  new-light  philanthropists  might  choose 
to  have  preaclicd — ranting,  fanatic,  incendiary, 


*  Slavery  in  America.  Vol.  I,  pp,  26-28. 
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to  such  a  degree,  that  if  I  could  myself  have 
been  the  author  and  distributer  of  them,  and 
bad  been  to  suffer  death  for  it,  I  might  not 
have  called  the  punishment  a  persecution. 
This  confessedly  was  an  abuse;  but  prudent 
men  might  have  foreseen,  or,  if  not,  they 
ought,  in  all  reason,  to  have  corrected  it 
promptly,  when  it  first  transpired,  and  re- 
scinded a  resolution  fraught  with  so  much  mis- 
chief. Have  they  even  yet  done  so?  I  know 
not  if  they  liave.  Let  me  humbly  beg,  there- 
fore, to  have  the  missions  kept  wholly  distinct 
and  independent  of  all  enterprises  whatever, 
except  that  only  one  of  which  they  form  a 
humble   but   efficient  part — the   enterprise   of 

f  reaching  Christ  and  him  crucified  to  all  men. 
conclude  with  repeating  that,  in  the  work  of 
our  missions  to  the  slaves  in  this  country,  we 
disclaim  all  partnership,  connection,  or  affinity 
with  the  Colonization  Society,  which,  whether 
it  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  our  work."* 

The  foregoing,  as  a  whole,  is  Scriptural, 
Methodistic,  and  philanthropic.  The  British 
Methodists,  in  their  instructions  to  their  mis- 
sionaries in  the  West  Indies, t  insist  strongly 
that  the  missionaries  should  pursue  the  same 
coursej  in  the  main,  which  Dr.   Capers  here 

Soints  out;  or,  rather,  he  almost  copies  the 
ritish  course,  or,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
prescribes  a  course  similar  to  it.  The  "Wesley- 
ans,  in  1817,  embody,  in  printed  instriictions, 
the  substance  of  various  advices  and  directions 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Wesleyan  missions,  been  de- 
livered to  the  missionaries.  And  these  printed 
instructions  should,  in  future,  be  their  guide; 
and  they  were  never  modified  or  annulled  to 
this  day,  as  far  as  they  can  apply.  They  say 
the  missionaries  in  the  "West  Indies  are  placed 
in  stations  of  considerable  delicacy,  which  re- 
quire peculiar  circumspection  and  prudence  on 
the  one  hand,  and  zeal,  perseverance,  and  dili- 
gence on  the  other.  Their  missionaries  were 
required  to  endeavor  the  religious  instruction 
and  conversion  of  the  ignorant,  pagan,  and 
neglected  colored  population,  and  of  all  others 
who  may  be  able  to  hear;  that  they  should  not 
mingle  in  doubtful  controversies,  but  mainly 
aim  at  the  conversion  of  their  hearers,  by 
preaching,  and  to  introduce  the  instruction  of 
children  and  the  less-instructed  adults  by  the 
catechisms,  and  wherever  it  was  prudent  and 
practical,  to  establish  Sunday  schools,  week- 
day schools,  and  infant  schools,  for  their  in- 
struction. They  were  on  all  occasions,  when 
they  instructed  slaves,  "respectfully  to  seek, 
for  that  purpose,  the  permission  of  the  owners, 
or  managers  of  plantations  in  the  country." 
They  were  not  to  engage  in  any  of  the  "  merely- 
civil  disputes  or  local  politics  of  the  colony  to 
which  they  were  appointed,  either  verbally  or 
by  correspondence,  with  any  persons  at  home 
or  in  the  colonies,  nor  to  become  parties  in  any 
civil  quaiTel.  They  were  to  guard  against  all 
angry  and  resentful  speeches,  and  in  no  case 
to  attempt  to  inflame  their  societies  and  hearers 
with  resentment  against  persecutors  or  op- 
posers."  Indeed,  these  excellent  instructions, 
to  which  Dr.  Capers's  views  are  similar,  or  the 
very  same,  as  he  elsewhere  approved  of  these 
instructions,  are  the  only  principles  on  which 
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the  Gospel  can  at  all  be  preached  to  slaves,  or 
even  a  large  portion  of  mankind. 

Dr.  Bangs,  in  the  Christian  Advocate,  of  July 
25th,  of  which  ho  was  then  editor,*  indorses 
fully  the  views  of  Dr.  Capers,  as  to  the  course  to 
be  pursued  by  the  missionaries  amon^slaves.  In 
regard  to  the  abolitionists,  he  says,  "The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Antislavery  Society  desei-ve  the  repro- 
bation of  every  sober  friend,  either  to  the  whites 
or  blacks;  nor  have  we  ever  doubted  but  that 
their  principles  and  practices  were  insurrectionary 
in  their  character.  Our  remarks  on  this  subject 
were  intended  as  a  gentle  rebuke  to  the  aboli- 
tionists of  the  north  for  their  impolitic  and  irra- 
tional attempts  to  break  up  the  existing  relations 
of  society,  as  we  believed  they  were  opening  the 
gates  for  the  inundations  of  numerous  evils  in  our 
country,  without  the  prospect  of  any  good  as  the 
result  of  their  labors.  Such  principles  as  they 
avowed,  such  speeches  as  they  delivered,  and 
such  sentiments  as  they  promulgated  from  the 
press,  must  sooner  or  later  inundate  the  country 
with  the  wild  uproar  of  the  bitter  waters  of  con- 
tention and  strife,  if  not  even  of  the  destruction 
of  life."  After  denouncing  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  mobs  of  New  York,  Dr.  Bangs  says,  "  We 
can  not  but  think,  that,  on  sober  reflection,  the 
abolitionists  will  find  cause  to  relent  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  expressed 
themselves,  however  tenaciously  they  may  hold 
fast  their  leading  doctrines." 

4.  The  British  Wesleyans,  in  their  annual  ad- 
dress of  the  conference,  to  the  Methodist  societies 
in  Great  Britain,  under  date  of  August  13, 
1834,  refer  to  emancipation  in  West  Indies  as 
follows: 

"  It  is  a  singiilar  and  very  delightful  circum- 
stance that,  during  the  sittings  of  the  conference, 
the  day  arrived  when  the  state  of  slavery  in  the 
British  colonies,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
Legislature,  should  forever  cease.  We  congratu- 
late you  on  this  happy  accomplishment  of  your 
ardent  desires.  The  bondage  of  the  negi-oes  has 
now  become  a  mere  matter  of  past  history,  and 
no  longer  oppresses  the  servant,  or  demoralizes 
the  master.  We  deeply  regret  the  fact  that  there 
are  yet  states,  professedly  Christian,  in  which  the 
sinfully-degrading  caste  of  color  exists  in  its  most 
repulsive  form;  but  we  are  willing  to  cherish  the 
hope  that  the  example  of  Great  Britain  will  be 
followed  by  every  other  nation,  and  that  slavery, 
at  least  among  "all  people  calling  themselves 
Christians,  will  be  allowed  to  continue  no  longer. 
God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 
for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  we 
anticipate  the  time  when,  by  the  admission  and 
triumph  of  this  great  truth,  all  civil  distinctions 
arising  merely  from  color  and  complexion  shall 
be  abdished.  "  These  anticipations  are  delightful; 
but  there  are  others  yet  more  so.     Opposed  and 

Eersecuted  as  the  missionaries  in  the  West  Indies 
ave  too  frequently  been,  yet  their  labors  have 
been  signally  successful.  And  are  we  not  justi- 
fied in  supposing  that  if  the  word  of  the  Lord 
has  thus  been  glorified,  when  its  progress  was 
obstructed  by  so  many  hinderances,  far  more 
efficient  and  "rapid  shall  be  its  movements,  far 
more  bright  its  glory,  now  that,  through  the 
wonder-working  providence  of  God,  those  hin- 
derances continue  no  longer?  We  thank  God, 
who  has  put  it  into  your  hearts,  to  show  already 
such  liberal  zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
negroes;  and  we  feel  confident  that  you  will 
enable  us  to  embrace  the  increasing  opportunities 


t  C.,  VIII,  190,  col.  5. 
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for  useful  labor,  which  will  now  be  afforded  by 
the  altered  condition  of  West  ludia  society-"* 

The  Wesleyans  seem  to  have  overlooked  the 
fact,  that  though  color  should  not  form  caste,  nor 
be  the  iust  reason  of  civil  distinctions,  that, 
nevertheless,  it  was  too  strong  in  its  social  power 
for  the  British  philanthropists  and  the  Britisli 
Government.  And  though  color  is  not  au  original 
nature,  it  has  become  a  second  nature,  utterly 
unmanageable  by  religious  or  political  jx)wer  to 
do  away,  or  reduce  to  practical  effect.  The 
negroes  introduced  in  any  way  to  England,  or 
even  Novia  Scotia,  could  never  be  fully  made  one 
civilly  or  religiously  by  the  British.  Hence  they 
transferred  the  colored  population  to  Sierra  Leone, 
and  continue  to  do  so  to  this  day.  And  the 
remnants  of  them  now  in  London,  are  more 
isolated  from  general  society  than  the  colored 
people  of  the  free  states  are  with  us.  But  abo- 
litionists in  this  country  will  not  see  this,  but 
virtually  condemn  the  Churches  because  they  do 
not  annul  laws,  and  set  the  slaves  free,  or  do 
away  the  deep,  indelible  mark  of  color,  implanted 
by  a  second  nature;  altliough  they  themselves 
are  practically,  in  all  cases  worthy  oi  mention,  as 
much  governed  by  it  as  those  whom  they  con- 
demn. Thus,  the  authors  of  the  extra  quote  the 
above  from  the  Wesleyan  conference,  as  tar  as  to 
the  words  "  civil  distinctions  arising  from  color," 
and  leave  out  of  sight  the  part  that  speaks  of  the 
more  delightful  anticipations  of  greater  progress 
in  the  purely-religious  advantages  of  their  mis- 
sionary operations.  The  truth  is,  the  Wesleyans 
never  got  any  help  from  the  British  abolitionists 
in  promoting  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  even  hindered  by 
them  in  carrying  out  their  religious  movements 
to  full  maturity. 

5.  Before  we  proceed  to  notice  Mr.  Thompson's 
labors  in  this  country,  we  will  give  a  brief  his- 
torical view  of  his  appointment  and  mission  to 
this  country. 

Mr.  George  Thompson,  with  several  others, 
had  been  employed  in  England,  as  we  have  seen 
in  another  page,  by  the  British  Antislavery  So- 
ciety, as  a  public  lecturer,  during  the  montlis 
which  preceded  the  Act  of  Emancipation,  in 
1833.  Ho  traveled  extensively,  and  denounced 
slaveiy  in  all  its  phases,  as  well  he  might.  He 
was  originally  invited  to  embark  in  the  mission 
to  America,  by  the  New  England  Antislavery 
Society,  of  which  Mr.  Garrison  was  the  soul. 
This  Society  deputed  Mr.  Garrison  to  visit  Great 
Britain  for  that  and  other  pui-poses.  The  eman- 
cipation societies  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were 
successively  formed  in  support  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's mission;  and  lastly,  by  the  "British  and 
Foreign  Society  for  the  universal  abolition  of 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade,"  which  was  insti- 
tuted early  in  1835,  having  auxiliaries  in  many 
English  towns.  Mr.  Tlioinpson  was,  therefore, 
the  agent  of  the  London,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh 
Societies.f  Such  is  the  statement  of  the  Glasgow 
Chronicle,  as  cited  below.  Mr.  Garrison  says, 
"  That  Mr.  Thompson  visited  America  expressly 
at  the  invitation  and  as  the  agent  of  the  New 
England  Antislavery  Society,  and  under  the 
countenance  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  ."J 
So  far  for  the  expositors. 


•  For  this  entire  address,  see  W.,  1, 130,  col.  6.  See  also 
the  extra,  Document,  No.  16,  for  a  part  of  the  above  para- 
graph, and  the  remainder,  as  given  here,  is  there  in- 
eerted  in  brackets. 

t  Glasgow  Chronicle,  Oct.  24, 1834,  quoted  Z.,  TI,  13,  of 
January  28, 1836. 

Jl'reface  to  Thompson's  Letters,  p.  7, 


The  British  and  Foreign  Society  of  abolition- 
ists saw  fit,  in  their  zeal,  to  issue  a  Circular 
letter,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Thompson's  mis- 
sion to  the  United  States,  calling  for  funds  to 
pay  "  lecturers  of  acknowledged  power,  f  jr  a  term 
of  three  years,  to  operate  in  this  country  by  a 
system  of  agitation,  by  which  time  it  is  hoped 
that  American  feeling  will  be  sufficiently  excited 
to  dispense  with  all  pecuniary  a.ssistance  from 
strangers."  The  Circiilar  also  states,  concerning 
American  abolitionists,  "  These  gootl  men  have 
entreated  our  assistance.  Their  number  is  too  few 
in  proportion  to  the  vast  extent  of  country  over 
which  their  labors  must  be  distributed,  and  their 
financial  resources  too  scanty,  on  an  occasion 
which  America  has  never  yet  regarded  a.s  one  of 
charity,  not  to  feel  dismayed  at  the  difficulty  of 
their  gigantic  undertaking." 

And  Mr.  Garrison  did  obtain  this  support,  by 
a  reckless  denunciation  of  tlie  American  people, 
and  the  American  Constitution,  and  publislicd  it 
in  the  London  Patriot,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract:  "I  know  there  is  much  declama- 
tion about  the  sacredness  of  the  compact,  which 
was  formed  between  the  free  and  slave  states  on 
the  adoption  of  the  national  Constitution.  A 
sacred  compact,  forsooth!  I  pronounce  it  the  most 
bloody  and  heaven-daring  arrangement  ever  made 
by  men  for  the  continuance  and  protection  of  the 
most  atrocious  villainy  ever  exliibited  on  earth 
Yes,  I  recognize  the  compact,  but  with  feelings 
of  shame  and  indignation;  and  it  will  be  held  in 
everlasting  infamy  by  the  friends  of  humanity 
and  justice  throughout  the  world.  Who  or  what 
were  the  framers  of  the  American  government, 
that  they  should  dare  confirm  and  authorize 
such  high-handed  villainy — such  a  flagrant  rob- 
ber)' of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man — such  a 
glaring  violation  of  all  the  precepts  and  injunc- 
tions of  the  Gospel — such  a  savage  war  upon  the 
sixth  part  of  their  whole  population?  It  was  not 
valid  tlien — it  is  not  valid  now.  Still  they  per- 
sist in  maintaining  it,  and  still  do  their  success- 
ors, the  people  of  New  England,  and  of  the 
twelve  free  states,  persist  in  maintaining  it.  A 
sacred  compact!  a  sacred  compact!  What,  then, 
is  wicked  and  ignominious?"* 

Mr.  Thompson  opened  his  mission  in  America 
with  a  lecture  before  the  New  England  Anti- 
slavery  Society,  on  the  5th  day  of  August,  1834, 
in  the  Town  liall  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  to  an  audience 
of  about  a  thousand  persons.  He  said,  "  All  eyes 
were  now  turned  toward  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  see  if  that  land  of  liberty,  of  repub- 
licanism, of  Bibles,  of  missions,  of  temperance 
societies,  and  revivals,  would  direct  her  match- 
less energies  to  the  blessed  work  of  emancipating 
her  slaves,  and  elevating  her  entire  colored  ponu- 
lation."  He  said,  "  His  was  no  sectarian  or  polit- 
ical embassy;  as  a  citizen  of  the  world  he  claimed 
brotherhood  with  all  mankind."  He  then  took  a 
compendious  view  of  slavery  in  the  south;  ho 
then  denounced  the  prejudice  against  color.  The 
remedy  was  the  removal  from  the  whites  of  this 
prejudice,  and  the  immediate  emancipation  of 
the  slaves.  He  then  stated  the  reasons  why  the 
north  should  interfere  with  slavery,  and  con- 
cluded with  an  address  to  the  ladies.f  On  the 
9th  of  October  he  addressed  the  same  Society 
again,  and  proclaimed  himself  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  British  abolitionists,  who  were  pre- 
pared to  aid  American  abolitionists  with  their 
sympathy,  counsel,  and  their  contributions,  of 


*  7,.,  VI.  42. 

tSee  Letters  of  Thompson,  by  Garri^-ou,  pp.  1-5. 
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\rhich  his  presence  was  a  proof  and  a  pledge. 
He  said,  "  They  had  no  intention  of  intorforiug  to 
an  unwarrantable  extent  in  the  political  ques- 
tions of  the  country;  that  theirs  is  a  question  of 
morals,  humanity,  and  religion."  He  declared 
for  "  immediate,  entire,  and  unconditional  eman- 
cipation, without  expatriation,  and  the  admission 
of  the  colored  man  into  the  unabridged  privileges 
of  the  Constitution."* 

Any  person  will  see  that  there  was  much  of 
political  interference  in  the  sentiments  and  course 
of  Mr.  Thompson.  For  though  morals,  human- 
ity, and  religion  might  be  inculcated  with  little 
or  no  political  action,  immediate,  entire,  and  un- 
conditional emancipation,  without  expatriation,  and 
the  admission  of  the  colored  man  to  the  una- 
bridged principles  of  the  Constitution,  would  cer- 
tainly involve  political  interference  in  principle 
and  practice,  and  that  too  in  constitutions  and 
laws. 

Mr.  Thompson  continued  his  lectures  in  various 
parts  of  New  England,  during  the  months  of 
October,  November,  and  December,  in  high- 
wrought  declamation,  much  argument,  and  abun- 
dance of  denunciation,  inculcating  immediate, 
entire,  and  unconditional  emancipation,  without 
expatriation,  as  well  as  equal  political  rights  for 
both  slaves  and  all  colored  persons.  Any  one 
who  reads  his  letters  and  addresses,  as  published 
by  Mr.  Garrison,  will  find  the  proof  of  all  this  in 
his  own  words,  without  the  need  of  comment  on 
our  part.f 

6.  It  is  not  marvelous  that  the  Circular  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Society,  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  which  coirunissioned  and  sent  lecturers 
to  the  United  States,  to  proclaim  in  behalf  of 
immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation,  and 
to  raise  all  colored  persons  to  the  rights  of  free- 
men; and  that  these  lecturers  actually  began  their 
work — it  is  not  strange  that  tlie  doings  of  lecturers 
and  their  patrons  should  call  forth  strictures 
of  indignation.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Bangs,  editor 
of  the  Christian  Advocate,  October  24th,  ex- 

f)resses  himself  thus,  after  referring  to  the 
ectures  and  the  distributing  of  printed  docu- 
ments in  favor  of  immediate  emancipation: 

"  Much  as  we  deplore  the  evils  of  slavery,  as 
it  exists  in  some  portionsof  the  country,  on  read- 
ing the  ludicrous  document,  [the  Circular,]  we 
could  hardly  suppress  our  indignation  at  be- 
holding this  officious  intermeddling  of  foreign- 
ers with  the  internal  and  civil  affairs  of  our 
country.  We  think  we  understand  our  own 
affairs  quite  as  well  as  they  do,  and  are  much 
more  competent  to  devise  a  remedy  for  any  ex- 
isting evils  than  they  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  in  meliorating  the  condition  of  their 
starving  poor,  of  softening  the  rigors  of  their 
proud  aristocracy,  and  of  exalting  their  numer- 
ous peasantry  to  the  equality,  rights,  and  priv- 
ileges of  freemen.  How  much  better  off  are 
those  degraded  and  suffering  classes,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  but  particularly  in  the 
latter  country,  than  our  enslaved  negroes,  for 
whom  these  gentlemen  profess  to  feel  so  much 
sympathy?  Let  them  first  emancipate  those 
from  their  civil  disabilities,  and  raise  them  from 
their  extreme  poverty  and  degradation,  before 
they  talk  so  lovingly  of  enlightening  Ameri- 
cans on  this  subject.  We  hope,  therefore,  that 
no  countenance  will  be  given  to  these  foreign 
emissaries,  who  come  to  our  shores  in  the  char- 
acter of  political  lecturers;  who  are  ignorant 
of,  and,  in  most  instances,  averse  to  the  civil 


and  religious  institutions  of  our  country."* 
Thus  far  Dr.  Bangs. 

Dr.  Bangs,  on  JJccember  5th,  had  occasion  to 
pass  additional  strictures  on  the  lecturers,  in 
reply  to  a  correspondent — Mr.  Sunderland,  we 
suppose — who  undertook  to  plead  for  Mr. 
Thompson  and  the  Circular,  on  the  score  that 
the  aim  was  moral,  and  that  he  might  as  prop- 
erly inculcate  his  sentiments  as  missionaries 
do.  We  give  the  following  extracts  from  the 
article  of  Dr.  Bangs,  headed,  "  Is  it  right?" 

"  In  answer,  we  say  that  we  think  it  is  not 
right  for  foreigners  to  come  here  in  the  charac- 
ter of  itinerant  lecturers  on  our  political  and 
civil  institutions.  If  they  came  as  religious 
I  missionaries  to  enlighten  our  spiritual  dark- 
]  ness,  and  were  to  keep  themselves  to  their  ap- 
propriate sphere  of  labor,  we  would  bid  them 
God  speed  with  all  the  heart.  But  these  visit- 
ors do  not  come  in  this  character.  If  they  will 
come  here  and  imitate  the  character  of  the 
apostles,  and  teach  both  master  and  slave  how 
to  serve  God,  and  make  the  best  of  their  pres- 
ent condition,  as  preparatory  to  a  better  state 
of  existence,  they  shall  have  our  most  hearty 
concurrence  and  cooperation;  and  we  will  lend 
them  all  the  influence  in  our  power  to  teach 
even  the  slaves,  that  'if  they  may  be  free  to 
use  it  rather.' 

"We  say,  if  they  will  imitate  the  conduct  of 
the  apostles — and  we  might  add  that  of  Jesus 
Christ.  At  the  time  he  made  his  appearance 
in  our  world,  slavery  existed  all  over  the  Ro 
man  empire,  not  excepting  even  the  highly- 
favored  land  of  Judea,  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  has  been  estimated  that  about  one  half  of 
the  population  of  that  vast  empire  were  in  a 
state  of  civil  bondage.  This  must  have  been 
well  known  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
But,  notwithstanding  this,  when  Jesus  Christ 
sent  out  his  apostles  to  preach,  did  he  give 
them  a  command  to  denounce  their  masters 
because  they  held  slaves;  and  to  tell  them  that 
unless  they  let  those  oppressed  go  free,  they 
could  not  repent  and  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven?  Nothing  of  this.  We  do  not  recol- 
lect a  single  instance  of  his  having  uttered  a 
word  on  this  subject. 

"  And  did  not  his  apostles  imitate  their  di- 
vine Master  in  regard  to  this  thing?  Where  do 
we  find  them  hurling  the  anathemas  of  Heaven 
against  those  numerous  slaveholders  whom  they 
addressed  because  they  held  their  fellow-crea- 
tures in  bondage?  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
the  apostle  Paul,  especially,  giving  specific 
directions  to  masters  and  servants  concerning 
their  duties  and  behavior  toward  each  other. 
From  all  this  it  appears  evident  that,  however 
much  the  apostle  might  have  deprecated  slav- 
ery as  it  then  existed  throughout  the  Roman 
empire,  he  did  not  feel  it  his  duty,  as  an  em- 
bassador of  Christ,  to  disturb  those  relations 
which  subsisted  between  masters  and  servants, 
by  denouncing  slavery  as  such  a  mortal  sin 
that  they  could  not  be  servants  of  Christ  in 
such  a  relation.  We  are  not  the  apologists  of 
slavery  as  it  exists  in  our  own  country;  but  we 
do  think  that  the  means  resorted  to  by  the  ab- 
olitionists are  such  that,  instead  of  lessening  its 
evils,  and  hastening  the  day  of  emancipation, 
they  are  only  binding  them  faster  in  their 
chains,  and  thus  contributing,  unintentionally, 
no  doubt,  to  make  their  condition  more  painful 
and    prolonged.     Let    Christianity   work    its 


*  Letters  of  Thompson,  pp.  6-10.        fW.,  pp.  1- 


»C.,  VoL  IX,  p.  34,  col.  4,  infra. 
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way,  in  its  renovating  and  sanctifying  influ- 
ences, among  tlie  people,  and  the  civil  and 
spiritual  conclilion  of  both  master  and  servant 
■will  be  so  improved  that  the  latter  will  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  his  freedom  without  detriment 
to  himself  or  danger  to  his  master,  while  both 
rejoice  together  '  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.'  "* 

It  is  clear  to  our  own  mind,  that  the  British 
abolitionists  acted  imprudently  in  sending  Mr. 
Thompson  and  Captain  Charles  Stuart  to  this 
country  to  promote  immediate  abolition,  al- 
thougli  we  may  allow  they  meant  only  the  use 
of  moral  means  to  accomplish  this  end.  The 
reason  is  that  political  action  and  political 
principles  were  so  involved  even  to  the  abroga- 
tion of  constitutions  and  laws,  so  as  to  involve 
at  once  direct,  radical,  and  general  political 
interference.  Who,  then,  can  be  surprised  that 
the  soberest  men  in  the  country,  whether  as 
religious  men  or  citizens,  were  exceedingly  op- 
posed to  this  political  interference,  if  "not  in 
profession,  yet  in  effect? 

On  the  one  hand,  we  see  that  the  mere  po- 
litical effect  of  this  procedure  was  constantly 
presented  prominently  by  the  religious  and 
political  press.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the 
great  moral  principles  involved  in  the  system 
of  slavery  were  principally,  or  in  a  great 
degree,  overlooked.  Hence,  "the  opponents  of 
Thompson  dwelt  too  much  on  the  one  idea  of 
political  interference  by  foreign  aid,  and  passed 
over  the  sinful  moral  elements  necessarily  ex- 
isting in  the  system  of  slavery.  Hence  they 
obtained  the  names  of  pro-slavery,  apologists 
for  slavery;  while  the  abolitionists  made  no  dis- 
tinction— or  so  slight  a  one  that  it  passed  for 
nothing — ^between  those  who  were  voluntary 
slaveholders,  and  those  who  were  involuntary, 
and  became  slave-owners  and  slaveholders  by 
the  will  and  acts  of  others,  without  their  own 
act,  and  against  their  own  will,  of  whom  there 
are  many  in  the  south. 

Besides,  although  it  is  true  that  the  system 
of  slavery,  in  popular  language,  is  not  just 
condemned  by  name  in  the  New  Testament, 
yet  all  the  individual  parts  that  compose  the 
whole  are  expressly  forbidden  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  such  as  man-stealing,  theft,  rob- 
bery, oppression,  separation  of  parents  and 
children,  taking  the  laborer's  toil  without 
equivalent  pay,  etc.;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
duties  are  enjoined  at  direct  variance  with 
slavery,  such  as  love  to  man,  reciprocal  duties 
and  obligations,  marriage,  obedience  to  parents, 
mercy,  justice,  etc.  And  who  can  read  the 
great  avowed  end  of  Christ's  coming  without 
seeing  in  it  the  death-warrant  of  slavery  in 
the  following  words:  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor;  he  hath  sent  me 
to  heal  the  broKen-hearted,  to  preach  deliver- 
ance to  the  captives,  and  recovery  of  sight 
to  the  blind;  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
brui.sed,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord."  Luke  iv,  18,  19.  Indeed,  the  senti- 
ments and  practice  of  the  primitive  Church 
declare,  without  doubt,  that  the  emancipation 
of  slaves  became  general  among  them,  although 
they  did  not  require  absolutely  emancipation 
in  all  cases,  or  perhaps  in  any  one  individual 
case:  for  the  principles  of  slavery  were  lield  in 
the  utmost  abhorrence  by  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, and  slavery  had,  therefore,  neither  de- 
fenders nor  apologists  among  them.     And  the 


principles  upsetting  slavery  were  radical  and 
prominent  in  the  early  Church,  and  the  gen- 
eral practice  was  emancipation  as  far  as  they 
coulu,  while  those  who  were  yet  legal  slaves 
were  treated  as  brethren,  and  only  an  opportu- 
nity was  needed  to  set  them  free,  as  in  the  case 
of  Onesimus  and  Philemon;  for,  in  the  primi- 
tive Church,  the  wretch  that  would  sell  his 
Christian  brethren,  or  disregard  the  principles 
of  freedom,  would  be  hooted  out  of  the  assem- 
bly of  the  pious,  the  same  as  a  man  who  would 
attempt  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  make  it  a  part 
of  divine  service  among  Christians. 

7.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  as  some  would 
intimate,  that  the  cause  of  emancipation,  or 
the  moral  evil  of  slavery,  had  no  advocates  at 
this  time  among  slaveholders  or  in  slave  states. 
The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Kentucky,  at  their 
session  commencing  October  8,  18^4,  passed  a 
declaration  and  resolutions  concerning  slavery. 
This  was  published  in  the  Westei-n  Summary, 
a  Presbyterian  paper,  and  copied  into  the  West- 
ern Advocate  of  October  24, 1834.*  The  Synod 
declare  that  slavery,  as  it  exists  among  them, 
is  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  our  holy  relig- 
ion as  contained  in  Scripture;  and  the  contin- 
uance of  it  any  longer  than  is  necessary  to 
prepare  for  its  safe  and  beneficial  termination 
is  sinful.  The  Synod  then  declare  that  imme- 
diate measures  should  be  commenced  in  view 
of  emancipation,  and  a  committee  of  ten  be 
appointed  to  address  the  Church  in  Kentucky 
on  this  subject-t 

Indeed,  the  sentiments  on  slavery  in  the  west 
and  south-west,  at  this  time,  were  strongly  an- 
tislavery,  as  they  always  were,  and  are  even 
now.  In  the  Western  Advocate,  in  a  comment 
on  the  General  Rule  on  slavery,  dated  Novem- 
ber 21st,  we  have  the  following  from  the  pen 
of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Reeder,  of  the  Ohio  confer- 
ence: "  Preachers  are  not  allowed  to  hold  slaves 
if  it  be  possible  for  them  to  liberate  them.  All 
are  prohibited  from  trafficking  in  the  article  of 
human  beings  with  an  intention  to  deprive 
them  of  their  liberty.  The  holding  of  slaves 
and  using  them  well  is  sufferable  in  some  cases; 
but  where  the  great  evil  can  be  done  away,  the 
Methodist  possessing  an  enlightened  mind  and 
good  intentions,  must  do  so  or  incur  the  cen- 
sure of  the  Church — is  condemned  at  the  bar 
of  his  own  conscience,  and  pays  no  regard  to 
the  divine  precept,  which  says,  'As  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so 
unto  them  likewise.'  '  Is  it  not  hard  to  be  de- 
prived of  our  slaves  for  which  we  have  paid 
our  money?'  Yes;  but  not  so  hard  as  it  would 
be  for  our  slaves  to  become  our  masters,  take 
from  us  our  liberty,  and  fetter  us  and  our  cliil- 
dren  in  perpetual  slavery,  though  tlie  one  would 
be  as  fair  as  the  other.  It  would  be  as  easy 
for  me  to  give  up  my  money — the  price  of  my 
slaves — as  it  would  be  for  my  .slaves  to  give  up 
their  liberty,  which  our  patriotic  fatliers  declared 
to  be  an  '  inalienable  right. '+  The  above  re- 
marks come  to  hand  in  the  character  of  Thoughts 
on  the  General  Rules.  Does  any  body  blame  mo 
for  my  thoughts  on  this  subject?  fhey  blame 
me  for  being  a  Methodist;  they  blame  me  for 
being  an  advocate  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
Redeemer  of  men ;  they  blame  me  for  cherish- 
ing the  spirit  of  our  patriotic  fathers;  they 
blame  me  for  advocating  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  equity. "II 


*C.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  58.  col.  3,  midio. 
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8.  Toward  the  conclusion  of  this  year  several 
Methodist  preachers  in  New  England  became 
warmly  enlisted  in  the  abolition  cause,  and 
made  common  cause  -with  Garrison,  Thompson, 
and  the  other  loaders  of  abolition.     The  most 

f)rominent  were  Orange  Scott,  Leroy  Sunder- 
and,  S.  W.  Willsou,  A.  D.  Merrill,  G.  Storrs, 
Jared  Perkins. 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Scott  was  turned  to  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  summer  of  1833,  by  a 
conversation  with  Rev.  Hiram  H.  "White.  Soon 
after  he  went  to  Boston  he  subscribed  for  the 
Liberator,  purchased  Bourne's  Picture  of  Slav- 
ery, Mrs.  Child's  Appeal,  Garrison  on  Coloni- 
za'tion,  and  some  other  works.  With  these 
works  he  continued  the  study  for  one  year  be- 
fore he  took  a  public  stand  on  the  matter.  At 
the  New  England  conference  for  1834,  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  the  colonization  scheme,  offered 
by  Dr.  Fisk,  were,  on  Mr.  Scott's  motion,  laid 
on  the  table.  At  the  close  of  1834  he  made  his 
first  debut  in  Boston,  with  great  eclat,  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  in  which  G.  Thompson  and  H.  B. 
Stanton  were  speakers.  While  presiding  el- 
der on  Providence  district,  in  the  same  year, 
he  brought  up  the  subject  of  abolition,  at  two 
or  three  different  camp  meetings,  among  the 
preachers,  and  had  resolutions  passed  in  favor 
of  opening  Ziou's  Herald  to  the  antislavery 
discussion.  After  some  delay  the  request  was 
granted.  Previous  to  this  decision,  or  early  in 
October,  1834,  he  resolved  to  commence,  on  his 
individual  responsibility,  the  next  January,  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Herald.  Early  in  No- 
vember he  wrote  his  first  article,  which  is  said 
to  bear  date  December  30th;  but  we  can  not 
find  it  in  the  Herald.  Perhaps  it  was  pub- 
lished in  another  paper  before  the  columns  of 
the  Herald  were   opened  for  the  discussion. 
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1  Armed  with  such  information  as  he  could  de- 
j  rive  from  tlie  Liberator,  Bourne,  Mrs.  Child, 
I  Phelps,  and  Garrison  on  Colonization,  and 
listening  occasionally  to  Thompson,  Mr.  Scott 
I  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  abolition  at 
j  the  close  of  1834,  ready  to  conmicncc  the  con- 
I  test  openly  and  formally  in  the  beginning  of 
1 1835.  Who  can  wonder,  with  such  teachers 
I  as  Garrison,  Thompson,  and  Bourne — and  he 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  limited  to  tliese — 
that  he  became,  in  such  hands,  what  he  was, 
not  by  nature  or  grace,  but  by  a  kind  of  unto- 
ward, unlucky  transformation!  In  our  next 
chapter  we  will  see  the  course  he  took  in  this 
matter.* 

Rev.  Leroy  Sunderland  came  up  second,  if 
not  the  equal  of  Mr.  Scott,  in  the  abolition 
ranks  among  the  Methodists  of  New  England. 
In  November,  1834,  Mr.  Sunderland  told  certain 
ministers  that  he  contemplated  writing  an 
Appeal.  The  date  of  this  document  is  Decem- 
ber 19,  1834.  It  was  published  as  an  extra  in 
Zion's  Herald  of  February  4,  1835.  Mr.  Mat- 
lack,  who  designates  Messrs.  Scott  and  Sunder- 
land as  "distinguished  ministers,"  observes: 
"  So  spontaneous  are  the  feelings  which  prompt 
good  men  to  engage  simultaneously  in  a  great 
and  good  cause. "t  He  also  states,  that  in  such 
a  cause  able  advocates  are  necessary,  and  that 
the  abilities  of  these  advocates  were  unrivaled. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Matlack  compares  Mr.  Scott  with 
Luther,  and  even  gives  him  the  preference; 
j  while  Mr.  Garrison  claims  for  Mr.  Thompson  a 
'  character  far  enough  superior  to  Lafayette. 

In  our  next  chapter  we  will  survey  the  extra, 
Mr.  Scott's  articles,  Mr.  Thompson's  move- 
ments, and  other  matters  which  bear  upon  the 
subject  of  abolition  as  connected  with  Church 
interests. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

EVENTS   OF   1835- 


1.  In  the  foregoing  chapter  we  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  rise  of  abolitionism  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  in  connection  with  the 
antislavery  movements  of  the  first  antislavery 
societies  and  their  leaders,  Messrs.  Garrison, 
Thompson,  and  others.  Some  notice  was  es- 
pecially taken  of  Messrs.  Scott  and  Sunder- 
land— the  one  the  author  of  the  Appeal,  the 
other  of  sixteen  articles  on  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery, copied  principally,  as  to  style,  matter,  and 
manner,  from  the  fiery  pens  of  Bourne,  Garri-  j 
son,  and  Phelps,  and  imitating  the  turgid  and 
indiscriminately  censorious  speeches  of  Thomp-  I 
son.  We  noticed  how  the  extra  originated,  as  [ 
well  as  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  ! 
Scott  wrote  his  pieces.  After  a  mere  notice  of 
the  Appeal  and  the  Counter  Appeal,  we  will 
give  a  circumstantial  account  of  each,  survey 
Mr.  Scott's  articles,  and  then  follow  events  in 
their  chronological  course,  as  far  as  we  can, 
throughout  the  year  1835. 

In  less  than  one  year  from  the  formation  of 
the  American  Antislavery  Society,  whose  dec- 
laration of  sentiments  lias  been  given,  a  num- 
ber of  ministers  of  the  New  England  and  New 
Hampshire  conferences  issued  an  "  Appeal," 
written  by  Leroy  Sunderland,  on  the  subject 


of  slavery,  and  addressed  to  the  two  confer- 
ences named.  It  was  dated  Boston,  December 
19,  1834,  and  signed  Shipley  W.  Willson, 
Abram  D.  Merrill,  Leroy  Sunderland,  George 
Storrs,  and  Jared  Perkins.  The  Appeal  was 
issued  as  an  extra  to  Zion's  Herald  of  February 
4,  1835.  The  editor  of  the  Herald,  on  account 
of  its  length,  refused  to  publish  it  in  the  Her- 
ald; but,  on  the  condition  that  the  signers  of 
it  would  pay  the  additional  expense,  it  was 
issued  as  an  extra. 

The  Counter  Appeal,  or  the  reply  to  the 
Appeal,  was  written  by  D.  D.  Whedon,  dated 
March  27, 1835,  signed  W.  Fisk,  John  Lindsey, 
Bartholomew  Otheman,  Hezekiah  S.  RamsdeJl, 
Edward  T.  Tayler,  Abel  Stevens,  Jacob  San- 
born, and  H.  H.  White.  It  was  published  also 
as  an  extra  to  Zion's  Herald  of  April  8,  1835, 
and  addressed  to  the  preachers  of  the  New 
England  and  New  Hampshire  conferences. 

2.  The  Appeal  contained  the  doctrines  of 
the  abolitionists,  while  the  Counter  Appeal 
professed  to  represent  the  doctrines  and  Disci- 
pline of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on 


*Matlark-s  History,  p.  100.    Life  of  Scott,  pp.  32-34. 
t-Matlack's  Uistory,  p.  100. 
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the  subject  of  slavery;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
authors  of  the  Counter  claimed  to  be  the  genu- 
ine antislavery  Methodists,  while  tlie  authors 
of  the  Appeal  were  the  representatives  of 
the  abolitionists  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  claimed  to  be  the  true  successors 
of  the  primitive  Methodists.  Hence  the  forma- 
tion of  two  leadin<T  parties  in  New  England, 
the  one  headed  by  Dr.  Fisk,  and  the  other  by 
Orange  Scott  as  principal,  and  Leroy  Sunder- 
land as  second.  Coteiuporancously  with  the 
Appeal  and  its  Counter,  several  other  collat- 
eral branches  of  controversy  sprang  up  in  New 
England.  A  sliarp  controversy  arose  between 
Rev.  D.  D.  Whedon  and  Rev.  0.  Scott.  Mr. 
Scott  and  Dr.  Fisk  also  entered  the  list  against 
each  other;  while  Mr.  Scott  continued  his 
articles,  commenced  December  30,  1834,  to  the 
nutuber  of  sixteen,  in  which  he  attacked  slav- 
ery with  all  his  might,  drawing  his  matter 
Srincipally  from  Mr.  Garrison's  Liberator, 
ourne's  Picture  of  Slavery,  Mrs.  Child's  Ap- 
peal, Phelps  on  Slavery,  and  Garrison  on  Col- 
onization— works  calculated  to  give  partial 
information,  distorted  views  of  slavery,  and 
deeply  tinged  with  fanaticism,  uncharitable- 
ness,  and  revolutionary  Christianity.*  In 
short,  Mr.  Scott  was  a  Garrisouian  abolitionist, 
as  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  first  American  abo- 
litionists were. 

We  will  here  give  a  brief  survey  of  the 
leading  sentiments  embraced  in  the  Appeal. 
The  signers  of  the  Appeal  declare,  in  advance, 
that  they  have,  for  a  number  of  years,  bestowed 
the  most  serious  attention  on  the  subject  of 
slavery;  that  they  not  only  plead  the  cause  of 
two  and  a  half  millions  and  their  posterity, 
but  the  cause  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  whose  peace  and  prosperity  arc  threat- 
ened by  the  evils  of  slavery.  They  do  not  pro- 
fess to  discuss  in  detail  the  evils  of  slavery, 
or  a  particular  discussion  of  its  principles,  but 
to  mention  some  of  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  system  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in 
the  Methodist "Epi.scopal  Church.  The  Appeal 
further  declares  "  that  no  man  has,  or  can  have, 
a  right  to  hold  a  fellow-man  for  one  moment  in 
bondage  as  a  piece  of  merchantable  property, 
to  take  the  hire  of  his  labor  against  his  Avill, 
or  to  refuse  him  the  means  of  social,  moral, 
and  intellectual  improvement;  that  personal 
liberty — that  is,  liberty  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
one's  labor — is  the  inalienable  gift  of  the  infi- 
nite God  to  every  human  being;  therefore,  to 
take  away  this  liberty  where  no  crime  has  been 
committed,  is  a  direct  violation  of  a  right 
which  belon^^s  to  God  alone.  Hence,  every 
American  citizen  who  retains  a  fellow-being  in 
bondage  as  a  piece  of  property,  and  takes  the 
price  of  his  labor  without  his  consent,  is  guilty 
of  a  crime  which  can  not  be  reconciled  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  it  is 
the  more  criminal  for  a  professing  Christian  or 
Christian  minister  to  do  this,  because  they  thus 
afford  their  support  to  an  unjust  and  violent 
system  of  oppression — a  system  whidi  always 
has  been,  is  now,  and  always  will  be  the  un- 

?ielding  enemy  of  virtue,  knowledge,  and  re- 
igion — a  system  which  leaves  more  than  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  citizens  of  these  United  States 
without  any  adequate  protection  for  their  per- 
sons— a  system  which  opens  the  way  for  and 
fosters  the  worst  passions  and  crimes,  such  as 
prostitution,  adultery,  murder,  discord,  theft, 

•Lifeof  Scott,  p.33. 


insurrections,  indolence,  insensibility  to  the 
claims  of  justice  and  mercy,  pride,  and  a 
wicked  contempt  for  the  rights  and  feelings 
of  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-men.  Its  nat- 
ural tendency  on  all  who  become  the  victims 
of  its  opposition,  is  to  benumb  the  sensibilities 
of  the  mind,  to  corrupt  and  deaden  the  con- 
science, and  to  kill  the  soul.  Hence,  we  say 
the  system  is  vrrong,  it  is  cruel  and  unjust  in  all 
its  parts  and  principles,  and  that  no  Christian 
can  consistently  lend  his  influence  or  example 
for  one  moment  in  support  of  it,  and  conse- 
quently it  should  be  abandoned  now  and  for- 
ever." 

The  extra  proceeds  to  examine  slavery  in  its 
connection  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
because  hundreds  of  her  ministers  and  thou- 
sands of  her  members  are  enslavers  of  their 
fellow-men,  and  hold  the  bodies  and  the  souls 
of  men,  women,  and  children  in  abject  slavery, 
and  retain  their  standing  without  any  censure 
on  this  account;  and  that  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate and  Journal,  the  official  organ  of  this 
Church,  apologizes  for  the  crimes  of  the  en- 
slaver of  the  human  species,  and  attempts  to 
justify  the  sy.stem. 

To  support  their  position  the  authors  of  the 
Appeal  proceed  to  maintain, 

(1.)  That  the  testimony  of  God  is  against 
slavery,  and  quote,  for  this  purpose,  the  fol- 
lowing texts,  accompanied  with  comments; 
namely,  Exod.  xxi,  16;  Deut.  xxiv,  7;  Matt, 
xxii,  39;  Matt,  vii,  12;  Col.  iv,  1;  1  Cor.  vii, 
20-23.  The  sum  of  their  argument  is,  that  the 
Bible  condemns  slavery  in  precisely  the  same 
way  that  it  condemns  many  other  things  which 
all  Christians  allow  to  be  sins. 

(2.)  That  the  Discipline  opposes  slavery; 
and  though  some  inconsistencies  may  be  de- 
tected in  it,  yet  the  rules  now  contained  in  it, 
and  those  formerly  in  it,  were  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  Church. 

And  from  the  General  Rule  they  infer,  first, 
that  no  person  who  continues  to  profane  the 
name  of  God  or  the  Sabbath,  or  to  enslave 
men,  can  be  continued  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church;  second,  that  no  per- 
son who  continues  to  enslave  men  has  been  truly 
awakened. 

They  take  exceptions  to  portions  of  the  sec- 
tion on  slavery,  and  infer  from  it  the  following 
absurdities,  which  they  charge  on  the  Church; 
namely,  "  No  Sabbath-oreaker  shall  be  eligible 
to  any  official  station  in  our  Church,  where  the 
laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives  do  not 
legalize  Sabbath-breaking.  When  any  travel- 
ing preacher  becomes  a  drunkard,  'by  any 
means,  lie  shall  forfeit  his  ministerial  character 
in  our  Church,  unless  he  can  show  that  the 
laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives  sanction 
drunkenness." 

I  (3.)  The  authors  of  the  Appeal  next  quote 
!  largely  from  Wesley's  Thoughts  on  Slavery, 
'  and  they  also  produce  some  extracts  from  his 
!  letters  written  subsequently,  as  well  as  selec- 
j  tions  from  Clarke.  They  then  conclude,  "  We 
do  not  wish  to  apply  all  tlie  foregoing  remarks 
I  to  all  enslavers  inaiscriminately,  nor  yet  is  it 
I  for  us  to  search  out  the  individuals,  if  tliere  be 
any,  to  whom  they  may  not  be  applied;  but  we 
do  say,  that  every  one  who,  in  any  way,  coun- 
tenances slaveholding  is  justly  chargeable,  more 
or  less,  with  the  evils  which  flow  from  it. 
Christian  enslavers  of  the  human  species  do 
the  very  same  thing  to  perpetuate  the  system 
and  evils  of  slavery  which  the  Christian  rum- 
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drinker  or  the  Chrktian  distiller  does  to  perpetu- 
ate the  evils  of  ititctiiperaiice. 

(4.)  The  action  of  the  Wesleyan  conference, 
in  1830,  on  West  India  slavery,  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Watson,  is  next  quoted  in  full. 

(5.)  Heavy  accusations  are  next  brought 
against  the  Christian  Advocate,  and  the  papers 
of  June  20,  1834,  December  5,  1834,  December 
12,  1834,  arc  referred  to  as  specimens  of  its 
pro-slavery  character. 

(6.)  The  extra  then  quotes  a  part  of  the  dec- 
laration of  the  British  conference  on  West  India 
emancipation,  but  leaves  out  an  important  part, 
which  was  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  extra. 

(7.)  And  finally  the  extra  urges  all  Method- 
ists to  perform  duties  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject; such  as  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  slavery,  especially  as  it  is  connected  with 
the  Church,  to  pray  for  the  slave,  especially  on 
the  last  Monday  of  each  month,  etc. 

3.  It  may  be  proper  now,  after  furnishing  a 
general  outline  of  the  sentiments  of  tlie  Appeal, 
to  make  some  observations  on  it  in  regard  to 
some  of  its  principles  and  measures.  And  as 
to  the  general  character  of  slavery  in  its  moral 
qualities,  the  outline  of  the  Appeal  is,  on  the 
whole,  correct;  namely,  that  the  system  is 
wrong,  cruel,  and  unjust  in  all  its  parts   and 

f)rinciples,  and  no  Christian  can  consistently 
end  his  influence  or  example  for  one  moment 
in  support  of  it.  All  the  elements  of  the  slave 
system  are  Avrong,  morally  wrong;  such  as  mak- 
ing man  property,  depriving  him  of  liberty,  his 
labor,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  depriving 
him  of  the  rights  of  education,  religion,  and 
marriage,  and  inflicting  on  him  cruelties,  mis- 
eries, and  disabilities  at  the  option  of  another, 
who  is  irresponsible  for  his  conduct.  Whatever 
element  of  good  may  mingle  with  slave  laws, 
or  may  influence  masters,  it  is  not  owing  to 
slavery,  but  in  spite  of  it.  Having  said  this 
much  in  reference  to  the  extra,  we  have  serious 
objections  to  it — not  altogether  as  to  what  it 
contains,  but  as  to  what  it  does  not  contain, 
but  ought  to  have,  considering  its  pretensions. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  it  overlooks  one  great 
element  in  slavery;  namely,  that  it  is  the  crea- 
ture of  law,  and,  in  our  country,  owes  its  exist- 
ence, its  continuance,  and  its  moral  character 
to  legal  enactment,  sanction,  and  support.  As 
a  system,  this  is  true.  We  may  except  all  those 
cases,  in  regard  to  individuals,  where  the  laws 
allow  freedom,  and  where  individuals  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  legal  privileges,  and  thus 
relieve  themselves  from  the  sin.  In  this  case, 
individuals  by  their  will  and  act  become  sin- 
ners, and  equally  so  with  the  laws  themselves. 
Tliis  distinction  is  either  noticed  so  slightly  by 
the  Appeal,  or  entirely  overlooked,  that  every 
member  of  the  Church  who  is  a  slaveholder, 
though  without  his  act  or  will,  is  made  out  to 
be  as  great  a  sinner  as  any  pirate  or  actual 
man-stealer,  from  Joseph's  bretliren,  through  all 
the  African  slave-trade,  down  to  the  regular 
kidnappers,  man-stealers,  who  steal  free  per- 
sons or  slaves,  and  sell  them  for  their  own  ben- 
efit. And  the  writer  of  the  Appeal,  and  after 
him  his  indorsers,  seem  to  swallow  every  other 
moral  absurdity  growing  out  of  this  as  readily 
as  the  same  Mr.  Sunderland  swallowed  Garri- 
sonianism,  Mesmerism,  Pathetism,  infidelity, 
and  the  long  list  of  moral  monstrosities  tliat 
connected  with  or  followed  these.  Hence,  he 
and  his  transfer  all  the  gross  moral  evils  of  the 
slave  laws  to  the  door  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
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pal  Church.  Hear  them:  "We  wish  simply  to 
mention  some  of  the  most  prominent  features 
of  the  system  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  They  then  pro- 
ceed to  enumerate  the  evils  of  slavery,  as  we 
have  quoted  them  above,  true  enough  in  all 
important  respects  as  it  regards  slavery  as 
established  by  law,  but  any  thing  but  true 
when  ascribed  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Starting  with  this  false  principle  or 
gross  slander  against  the  Cliurch,  the  men  of 
this  school  made  out  that  the  Churches  are  the 
bulwark  of  American  slavery,  as  if  their  councils 
had  enacted  every  slave  law,  whether  constitu- 
tional or  statutory,  comprising  all  the  slave 
laws  of  the  states  and  United  States.  What- 
ever Church  may  be  in  fault  here,  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  certainly  comes  in  for  a 
less  share  of  it  than  any  other,  the  Quakers, 
perhaps,  excepted. 

Another  gross  error  of  the  Appeal  is,  that  its 
author  and  indorsers  overlook  the  great  good 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  done 
toward  enlightening  and  Christianizing  the 
slaves  and  colored  people  of  the  south.  The 
more  than  eighty  thousand  Church  members  go 
for  nothing.  The  catechising  of  the  children 
goes  for  nothing.  The  kind  treatment  and  con- 
stant endeavors  of  Christian  masters  to  teach 
the  slaves  to  read,  where  they  could,  or  to 
teach  them  orally  when  they  could  do  nothing 
else,  must  all  be  unnoticed;  and  these  same 
benevolent  persons  are  left  in  the  undistin- 
guished mass  of  criminal  slaveholders,  slave- 
dealers,  and  kidnappers. 

But  look  at  the  sweeping  condemnation 
which  makes  all  slaveholders  as  guilty  as 
drunkards  or  Sabbath-breakers.  This  is  true 
enough  in  regard  to  slaveholders  whose  own 
will  and  act  make  them  slaveholders,  but  not 
true  when  the  law  makes  them  slaveholders  or 
till  they  consent  to  this  by  their  own  voluntary 
act.  The  absurdity  of  their  position  is  further 
manifest  from  the  consideration  that  sucli  per- 
sons are  made  sinners  by  the  act  and  will  of 
others.  And,  then,  sin  is  not  their  own  act,  but 
the  act  of  the  law,  or  of  father  or  mother,  or  do- 
nor who  gave  or  bequeathed  to  them  the  slaves. 
And,  indeed,  they  seem  to  allow  of  no  excep- 
tions as  to  the  guilt  of  all  slaveholders  or  slave- 
owners; for  when  they  say  they  do  not  apply 
their  remarks  to  any  individuals,  yet  they  more 
than  hint  that  there  are  none  exempted,  when 
they  introduce  somewhat  parenthetically  the 
words,  if  there  be  any  exceptions. 

Hence  the  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  all 
slaveholders;  and  hence,  too,  the  entire  want  of 
point  and  force  in  the  truth  itself  in  their  hands. 
As  the  righteous  and  wicked  are  equally  con- 
demned by  them,  the  wicked  will  i-eadily  screen 
themselves  under  these  general  sentences  of  con- 
demnation, bestowed  alike  upon  others  as  upon 
them.  Thus  the  good  teachings  of  this  class  of 
abolitionists  have  fallen  powerless  to  the  ground, 
and  produced  no  good  effect;  and  that  on  the 
principle  that  a  person  who  often  speaks  falsely 
will  not  be  believed  when  he  tells  the  truth. 

The  author  of  the  extra  takes  care  to  leave 
out  about  one-half  of  the  paragraph  in  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Wesleyan  conference  in  1834.  The 
conference  continue  to  express  more  gratitude  for 
the  spiritual  benefits  resulting  from  their  labors 
among  the  slaves,  than  for  their  emancipation. 
But  any  advantage  of  a  religious  kind  not  com- 
prising immediate  emancipation,  seems  to  be 
nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the  author  of  the  extra; 
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■n'liile  tlic  Wesleyana  consitlcred  the  religious  ad- 
vantages as  far  excelling  the  other,  though  duly 
prizing  both.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Sunderland  find 
out  that  the  Wesleyans  had  slaveholder.?  in  their 
communion  in  the  West  Indies,  without  rebuke, 
up  to  the  very  day  in  which  emancipation  took 
plaoel  So  liad  the  Baptists;  and  so  must  eveiy 
Church  in  a  slaveholding  state  have  slaveholders 
in  their  communion,  more  or  less,  and  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  space.  And  those  who  take  a  different 
course  will  end  as  the  Quakers  did;  that  is,  do 
nothing  for  the  salvation  of  slaves.* 

But  'the  strangest  of  all  is,  that  they  would  rep- 
resent Mcthodi.-^t  Discipline  as  truly  antislavery. 
Yet,  before  our  infallible  Sunderland  ends,  he,  by 
his  Mesmerism,  or  Pathetism,  or  something  else, 
ascertains  that  the  code  of  the  Church  is  no  better 
than  the  code  of  the  state,  and  the  pro-slavery 
element  seems  to  meet  him  in  all  directions. 

We  need  not  pursue  our  remarks  further  on  the 
Appeal.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Gan-isonianism 
was  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  circle  which  sur- 
rounded the  signers  of  the  paper.  Scott,  Sunder- 
land, Garrison,  Thompson,  and  their  associates, 
were  the  very  soul  of  the  abolitionism  of  the  re- 
gion. It  absorbed  eveiy  thing  else.  It  broke  out 
in  rampai^t  and  ungovernable  extravagance  in  the 
Appeal.  The  very  sweepings  of  British  abolition- 
ism were  collected  for  American  use;  while  all 
the  sage  things  that  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  Sharp, 
Wesley,  the  British  conference,  and  British  wis- 
dom xittered,  lay  on  the  shelf,  and  Thompson 
and  Garrison  were  the  dictators  general;  and  Scott 
and  Sunderland  were  the  Methodist  guUibles  to 
vex  the  Church  and  their  bretlu-en  with  moi-al 
monstrosities. 

4.  We  next  come  to  consider  the  Counter  Ap- 
peal, dated,  as  we  have  seen,  March  27, 1835,  and 
published  as  an  extra  iu  Zion's  Herald  of  April 
H,  1835,t  and  signed  W.  Fisk  and  others,  accom- 

§auied  with  an  indorsement  from  Bishou  Hed- 
ing,  in  which  he  says:  "  In  general,  I  believe 
the  arguments  and  statements  are  correct;"  and 
adds,  ""  Several  of  our  brethren  in  this  country 
who  write  against  slavery,  do  not  understand  its 
condition  in  the  south,  and  that  therefore  they 
undesignedly  misrepresent  it."  He  then  exhorts 
them  to  desist  believing  they  do  not  benefit  the 
slave.} 

The  Counter  begins  with  deploring  that  the  Ap- 
peal is  fraught  with  doctrines  radically  erroneous; 
arraigning  the  fathers,  the  Di.scipline,  and  institu- 
tions of  our  Church,  and  productive  of  deeply-iu- 
jurious  consequences.  The  signers  of  the  Counter 
invoke,  that  neither  they  nor  the  signers  of  tlie 
extra  may  hinder  the  great  cause  of  freedom  to 
the  oppressed,  hannony  to  our  Church,  and  peace 
to  the  Union.  They  then  proceed  to  inquire  into 
the  Scripture  argument,  the  Discipline,  the  author- 
ities quoted  in  the  extra,  and  the  measures  of  tlie 
abolitionists,  and  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued. 

I.  Scripture  argument. 

From  the  texts  which  teach  love  to  our  neigh- 
bor and  reciprocal  duties,  they  lay  down  tliis 
position:  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  remove  any 
providential  evil  from  himself  by  imposing  a  still 

freater  evil  upon  another.  And,  hence,  they 
raw  the  following  resvdts:  1.  The  authority  of 
the  ma.ster  .should  terminate,  as  soon  as  its  cessa- 
tion would  not  produce  more  evils  than  would  its 
longer  continuance.  2.  And  the  authority  should 
be  diminished  in  amount  and  severity,  when  such 
a  diminution  would  not  produce  more  evil  than  it 
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would  subtract.  They  also  say,  "  The  abuses  of 
the  master's  authority  are  not  lor  a  moment  jus- 
tifiable, as  that  its  existence  in  some  ckciun- 
stances  is." 

The  several  texts  quoted  in  the  extra  are  then 
considered,  and  other  texts,  not  quoted  in  it,  are 
then  examined,  as  Eph.  vi,  5-9;  1  Peter  ii,  18,  19; 
1  Tim.  vi,  1,  2.  They  infer  that  the  apostles  did 
admit  slaveholders  into  the  Church;  and  that 
.slaveholding  is  not  iu  all  cases  and  invariably 
sinful;  and  that  it  does  not,  of  itself,  form  the 
ground  of  exclusion  from  the  Church.  Hence, 
from  the  entire  Bible  argument  they  conclude. 

First.  That  although  Christianity  spread  in 
countries  where  slavery  existed  as  cruel  and  licen- 
tious, yet  it  did  not  on  account  of  these  heathen- 
ish abuses  pronounce  the  relation  itself  immuta- 
bly wrong,  as  cruel  and  unjust  in  all  its  parts, 
nor  excommunicate  the  slaveholders  as  not  truly 
awakened. 

Secondly.  Christianity  teaches  that  man  can  not 
be  a  mere  article  of  property. 

Thirdly.  The  Gospel  operates  with  irresistible 
tendency  to  the  amelioration,  diminution,  and  de- 
struction of  slavery,  as  a  system;  holding  forth 
its  perpetuation  a.s  an  abomination,  and  its  con- 
tinuance, by  the  authors  of  legislation,  beyond 
the  time  of  practical  removal,  a  sin. 

The  authors  of  the  Counter  then  conclude,  that 
the  course  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  south,  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  .slaves 
and  masters,  is  apostolical.  Scriptural,  and  truly 
Methodistical.  Our  brethren  in  the  south  are  in 
the  minority,  in  a  government  where  slavery  is 
established  oy  laws  which  they  can  not  alter,  and 
are  not  allowed  either  to  control  or  resist. 

II.  Defense  of  General  conference  and  Disci- 
pline. 

On  the  General  Rule  the  Counter  maintains:  1. 
That  it  does  not  forbid  slaveholding.  2.  Nor  all 
cases  of  internal  slave-trade.  3.  It  was  altered 
by  a  General  conference  constitutionally  compe- 
tent to  alter.  4.  It  never  forbade  slaveholding. 
The  course  of  the  Christian  Advocate  is  also  jus- 
tified by  the  Counter. , 

III.  The  authorities  quoted. 

On  these  there  is  much  of  sober  remark,  which 
we  need  not  recite. 

IV.  The  present  measures  considered. 

In  this  exceptions  are  taken  against  the  agita- 
tion and  the  political  measures  soon  to  be  entered 
on  by  the  abolitionists;  that  Methodism  has 
been  evangelically  powerful,  because  politically 
neutral;  that  even  prospective  emancipation  is  not 
forwarded  by  abolitioni.sm;  and  that  our  brethren 
in  the  south  are  doing  a  great  work,  and  should 
not  bo  impeded  in  it.* 

5.  In  regard  to  tlie  Counter  Appeal,  after  pre- 
.senting  its  leading  points,  we  would  take  the 
liberty  of  making  a  few  observations.  We  can 
heartily  indorse  the  greater  part  of  its  contents, 
as  sound,  Scriptural,  and  safe.  Yet  we  must  also 
say  that  there  are  several  things  in  it  which  we 
think  are  neither  sound.  Scriptural,  nor  safe.  Some 
things  in  it  are  vaguely  expressed,  as  we  tliink, 
or  not  sufficiently  defined;  nence,  the  defenders 
of  slavery,  on  the  one  hand,  derive  from  it  some 
countenance  to  their  side  of  the  question;  while 
ultra-abolitionists  can  find  some  things  to  sustain 
them  in  their  ultra  sentiments  and  course.  But 
we  mu.st  descend  to  particulars. 

The  signers  of  the  Counter  quote,  with  appro- 
bation,  from  Robinson's  Calmet,  on  the  article, 
Slavery,  in  which  Calmet  says:  "Moses  notices 
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two  or  three  sorts  of  slaves  among  the  Hebrews,  1 
•who  had  foreign  slaves  obtained  by  capture,  by 
purchase,  or  born  in  the  house.  Over  these  mas- 
ters had  an  entire  authority;  they  might  sell 
them,  exchange  them,  punish  them,  judge  them, 
and  even  put  tliem  to  death,  without  public  proc- 
ess; in  wliich  the  Hebrews  followed  the  rules 
common  to  other  nations."  We  pause  to  ask, 
have  we  ever  read  so  few  words  containing  so 
many  historical  and  moral  errors  in  our  life?  In 
the  code  of  Moses  the  most  manifest  distinctions 
are  made  to  distinguish  slavery  from  service. 
Joseph  was  a  slave.  The  Hebrews  were  slaves  in 
Egypt.  And  the  law  of  Moses  decided  that  he 
who  stole  a  man,  or  bought  the  stolen  man,  or  used 
him  as  such,  was  guilty  of  capital  crime,  and  to  be 
put  to  death.  Ex.  xxi,  16.  Besides,  there  were 
given  by  Moses  plain  rtdes  to  govern  servitude,  so 
that  it  should  not  run  into  slavery.  It  should  ter- 
minate at  the  end  of  six  years,  or  by  a  new  contract 
might  continue  to  the  end  of  life,  unless  the  jubi- 
lee intervened,  which  terminated  all  contracts  of 
servitude,  and  proclaimed  liberty  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land.  There  is  scarcely  any 
other  matter  in  which  commentators  have  more 
erred  than  in  this  same  matter,  from  Cornelius  a 
Lapide  down  to  the  present  time,  comprising  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  interpreters.  But  we 
have  not  space  to  enlarge;  we  must,  therefore, 
confine  ourselves  to  this  brief  notice. 

The  authors  of  the  Counter  Appeal  express 
themselves  unsafely  when  they  say,  at  least  vir- 
tually, that  some  parts  of  the  system  of  slavery 
are  not  wrong.  The  component  parts  of  slavery 
are  to  make  man  property  without  his  consent;  or, 
as  the  civil  law  defines  it,  "  Servitus  est  consti- 
tutio  juris  gentium  qua  quis,  Dominio  alieno,  contra 
naturam  subjicitur" — "Slavery  is  an  institution 
by  the  laws  of  nations,  by  which  one  is  subjected 
to  another,  as  master,  contrary  to  nature."* 
After  depriving  a  man  of  himself,  slavery  de- 
prives hiiu  of  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
the  acquisition  of  property;  places  him  entirely 
in  the  power  of  another.  It  deprives  him  of 
education,  religious  privileges,  the  right  of  mar- 
riage, and  inflicts  on  him  many  and  severe 
wrongs.  Now,  which  of  these  is  right  ?  And 
where  we  find  the  exercise  of  mercy,  humanity, 
justice,  and  the  like,  either  in  slave  laws,  or  m 
masters,  these  form  no  portion  of  the  system  of 
slavery,  but  they  exist  in  spite  of  it;  and  the  exer- 
cise of  these  would  soon  overturn  the  whole  scheme. 
And  as  to  the  abuses  of  slavery,  so  called,  they 
are  mere  imaginings;  for  slavery,  as  a  whole,  is  a 
master  abuse;  it  is  the  abuse  of  the  system  of 
lawful  servitude.  And  when  these  abuses  are  all 
removed  slaveiy  has  no  being. 

The  Counter,  furthermore,  fails,  we  think,  to 
recognize  in  a  suitably  full  manner  the  real  moral 
character  of  .slavery;  not  just  by  denying  it, 
but  in  not  designating  or  defining  it.  This  omis- 
sion has  been  the  source  of  mischief  for  many 
years,  perhaps  for  thirty  or  more  years  back. 
The  strong  language  of  the  Discipline  from  time 
to  time  declared  slavery  to  be  a  great  moral  nui- 
sance, to  be  abated  as  much  and  as  fast  as  possible, 
in  the  place  of  a  system  wliich  had  some  good  traits, 
by  reason  of  which  it  might  remain  untouched  for 
some  time  to  come,  not  very  near,  however;  that 
is,  practically,  it  may  be  pei-petual.  Hence,  hj 
reason  of  such  unwise  palliatives,  and  neutrali- 
ties, and  omissions  in  testimony,  by  men  in  the 
north  as  well  as  in  the  south,  slavery  may  be 
tolerated  for  awhile,  then  forever;  and  hence  the 
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Bible  sanctions  it,  or  it  is  a  political  matter,  and 
must  not  be  touched.  After  a  thirty  years'  silence, 
is  it  marvelous  that  the  Church  became  weakened 
in  maintaining  successfully,  north  and  south, 
its  original,  unrepealed,  yet  neglected  testimony 
and  action  against  slavery? 

6.  The  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,*  of 
February  20,  1835,  under  the  heading  of  a  Great 
Mistake,  replies  to  the  strictures  of  the  extra  on 
its  course.  The  extra  said  the  Advocate  apolo- 
gizes for  the  crimes  of  the  enslaver  of  the  human 
species,  and  attempts  to  justify  the  system. 
The  Advocate  denied  the  charges,  and  chal- 
lenged the  proof,  and  states  that  its  whole  of- 
fense is  that  it  deprecates  the  disease  of  slavery, 
but  dispproves  of  the  prescriptions  of  the  aboli- 
tionists as  physicians.  The  editors  then  admin- 
ister some  fine' lessons  of  advice  to  the  signers  of 
the  Appeal ;  namelv,  that  they  ought  not  to  cen- 
sure harshly  their  brethren  from  whom  they  dis- 
sent; that  they  should  quote  the  words  of  the 
Advocate,  and  not  attribute  sentiments  to  the  edi- 
tors which  they  disavow;  that  they  arrayed  them- 
selves improperly  against  the  General  conference, 
and  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church, 
in  ranking  them  with  man-stealers,  drunkards, 
and  Sabbath-breakers;  that  they  should  beware 
of  taking  such  strong  ground  on  a  subject  of  such 
questionable  policy;  and  should  they  deem  it  their 
duty  to  promote  the  objects  of  antislavery  socie- 
ties", they  should  treat  their  brethren  from  whom 
they  differ  with  fairness,  and  not  build  argu- 
ments on  wrong  or  doubtful  assumptions. 

7.  The  signers  of  the  Appeal  made  a  spirited 
and  firm  reply  to  the  strictures  of  the  Advocate, 
under  date  of  February  15,  I835,t  in  which  they 
declare  that,  as  the  editors  of  the  Advocate  de- 
nied the  charge  and  challenged  the  proof,  they 
proceed  to  quote  the  very  words  of  the  Advocate. 
We  gave  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  ascertain,  the  strongest  declarations  of 
the  Christian  Advocate;  and  we  must  say  that  in 
our  opinion  the  brethren  who  sign  tlie  Appeal 
infer,  rather  interpretatively  than  otherwise,  the 
pro-slavery  element  in  the  editorials  referred  to. 
Certainly  "genuine  pro-slavery  advocates  would 
infer  from  Dr.  Bangs's  editorials  that  he  was  a 
rank  abolitionist,  somewhat  of  the  Garrisonian 
school,  were  they  to  take  detached  sentences  from 
his  writings,  and  then  draw  their  inferences  from 
them.  Dr.  Bangs  all  along  disavowed  to  be  the 
advocate  for  slavery;  and  if  he  was  not  alwavs 
sufficiently  guarded,  this  was  more  the  fault  of  tne 
times  than  his  fault. 

8.  On  the  third  of  April,  1835,  the  signers  of  the 
Appeal  present  a  brief  reply  to  the  Counter  Ap- 
peal, addressed  to  thepreachers  and  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  within  the  bounds 
of  the  New  England  and  New  Hampshire  con- 
ferences.t  The  reply  is  in  a  calm,  temperate, 
and  Christian  spirit,  in  which  the  Garrisonian  ele- 
ment is  happily  wanting.  They  affirm  that,  in 
their  associate  capacity,  they  never  addressed  the 
public  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  thev  never  did  this  as  individuals 
till,  in  Zion's  Herald,  of  March  iBth,  they  were 
compelled  to  say  a  little  by  way  of  self-defense. 
They  say  the  Appeal  was  never,  properly  speak- 
ing, published  at  all.  It  was  printed  and  sent  to 
the  New  England  and  New  Hampshire  confer- 
ences— and  to  the  Maine  also — as  a  private  con- 
cern between  them  and  the  signers  alone.  They 
say  the  Appeal  was  not  written  for  the  Herald,  as 
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was  stated  by  the  editor  of  tbe  Herald,*  in  his 
reply  to  Mr.  Wliedon's  inquiries.  It  was  written 
and  sent  for  publicatioji  in  another  paper,  but  a 
person  connected  with  the  Herald  requested  or 
suggested  the  propriety  of  publishing  it  as  an 
extra  of  that  paper,  to  which  the  signers  con- 
sented. They  say  the  reason  why  it  was  not 
TTi'itten  for  the  Herald  was,  that  the  columns  of 
the  Herald  were  closed,  at  that  time,  against  the 
controversy.  They  complain  th.at  the  columns 
of  the  Herald  were  fillea  with  implications  and 
charges  against  the  abolitionists,  and  against 
themselves  in  particular,  more  severe  than  any 
thing  in  the  Appeal.  And  these  denunciations 
•were  grounded  on  a  private  document,  not  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  but  designed  for,  and  sent  to 
a  few  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  to  them  alone. 
The  authors  of  the  extra  complain,  that  in 
Zion's  Herald  they  have  been  met  in  the  most 
severe  language;  such  as,  "  That  the  veiy  spirit 
of  abolitionism  is  exacerbated  by  a  reckless  cen- 
Boriousness,  as  foreign  from  the  philanthropy  it 
professes,  as  its  opposite  extreme;"  that  the 
•'  tender  mercies  of  such  abolitionists  are  cruel." 
They  also  quote  the  following  language  of  Dr. 
Fisk:+  "Is  it  worse  to  cauterize  a  black  man's 
flesh  than  it  is  to  brand  a  white  man's  character? 
Your  theoretical  benevolence  vapors  much,  and 
often  lashes  itself  up  into  a  paroxysm  of  feeling, 
full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.  Al- 
ready they  have  aroused  all  the  jealousies,  and 
by  their  denunciations  provoked  all  the  excitable 
feelings  of  the  south.  It  is  moral  quackery,  at 
such  times,  to  administer  stimulants  or  apply 
caustics  to  the  social  system.  What,  then,  shall 
"we  say  of  those  who  are  still  goring  the  sides  of 
public  feeling  with  the  spur  of  excitement?  Who 
are  lacerating  and  exciting  the  public  sympathy 
more  incessantly,  and  with  more  recklessness, 
than  the  cruel  slave-driver  lacerating  his  writhing 
victim,  even  according  to  their  own  exaggerated 
account  of  it?  They  are  goading  into  high- 
wrought  feeling  all  the  sentient  principles  of  the 
human  mind.  Lecturers  go  about  our  streets 
with  cowhides  in  their  hands;  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  are  contributed  to  rouse  public  senti- 
ment, by  agents,  tracts,  periodicals,  and  books. 
Even  a  presiding  elder  can  peddle  out  these 
rawhead  and  bloSdy-bones  books  all  around  his 
district,  and  at  his  own  expense,  I  am  told,  sends 
out  Aveekly  one  hundred  copies  of  the  most  ex- 
citing and  unreasonable  periodical  published  by 
the  abolitionists  of  the  present  day,  to  stir  up 
among   as   many  ministers  the   same  exclusiv 


censorious,  and  iervid  spirit."     Though  the  above 

ted  by  the  brethren,  yet  it  is  made 
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Fisk,  on  Unauthorized  Transformation. 

The  authors  of  the  Appeal  complain,  that  in 
less  than  one  year  they  have  been  several  times 
assailed  in  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal, 
and  that  they  were  never  permitted  to  say  one 
single  word  in  their  defense,  though  they  re- 
quested it  both  verbally  and  publicly,  but  from 
first  to  last  this  privilege  has  oeen  peremptorily 
denied  them,  "rhey  furnish  the  following  speci- 
mens from  the  columns  of  the  Advocate: 

"  The  report  as  well  as  the  address  [at  the 
meeting  of  tne  American  Antislavery  Society]  Avere 
false  and  malicious."  The  abolitionists  are  guilty 
of  "  monstrous  and  extravagant  absurdities.''^ 

They  are  set  down  as  "  injudicious,  anti-repub- 
lican, Jacobinical,  speculative,  hot-headed,  furious, 
and  frenzied  abolitionists. "|| 


I  Dr.  Capers  gives  them  the  following  designa- 
'  tion :  •'  Vaporing  zealots,  of  a  speculative  and  false 
philosophy;  who  would  not,  and  who  could  not 
be  trusted  by  any  body,  pious  or  profane,  for 
any  good  thing,  make  what  professions  they 
might — preaching  such  ranting,  fanatic,  incen- 
diary sermons,  that  if  I  could  myself  have  Ixjen 
the  author  and  distribiiter  of  them,  and  had  been 
to  suffer  death  for  it,  I  might  not  have  called  the 
punishment  a  persecution."* 

"Whatever  errors  our  correspondent  [Dr.  Ca- 
pers] may  have  committed,  or  however  much  the 
Colonization  Society  may  have  fiiiled  to  accom- 
plish its  objects,  the  doctrines  of  abolitionists 
can  not  find  an  advocate  nor  an  apologist  in  the 
columns  of  our  Journal."  "Abolitionists  are  no 
friends  to  the  slaves;  their  measures  are  insur- 
rectionaiy — they  have  made  impolitic  and  irra- 
tional attempts  to  break  up  the  existing  relations 
of  society,  and  their  speeches  and  sentiments 
must,  sooner  or  later,  inundate  the  country  with 
the  wild  uproar  of  the  bitter  notes  of  contention 
and  strife,  if  not  even  of  the  destruction  of  life, 
and  their  conduct  is  highly  exceptionable. "+ 

9.  The  editors  of  the  Advocate^  respond  to  the 
authors  of  the  extra,  and  say  that  only  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  extra,  Mr.  Sunderland,  wrote  to 
them,  that  the  articles  complained  of  were  written 
before  it  was  known  that  they  were  abolitionists. 
The  articles  against  abolitionism  were  chiefly 
aimed  at  the  abolitionists  of  New  York  city,  Avho 

'  caused  the  people  to  boil  over  with  excitement, 
and  which  terminated  in  mobs.  The  editors 
assert  that  the  autliors  of  the  extra  were  the 
assailants  in  laying  things  to  their  charge,  in  the 
extra,  which  they  have  denied,  and  which  can 
not  be  proved.  They  made  quotations  from  the 
Advocate  which  could  not  be  found  in  it,  and 
whicli,  if  they  were  there,  the  editors  never 
wrote.  The  signers  charged  the  editors  with 
"  apologizing  for  .slaveiy,  and  attempting  to  jus- 
tify tlie  system,"  which  they  denied,  and  chal- 
lenged proof.  The  whole  amounts  to  this,  say 
the  editors,  "  Some  in  the  north  take  it  into  their 
heads  that  slavery  must  be  instantly  and  uncon- 
ditionally abolished.  But  they  request  to  have 
their  pieces  published  in  the  Advocate  on  this 
subject.'  We  decline,  and  assign  our  reasons. 
With  this  they  are  dissatisfied,  and  accuse  us  of 
attempting  to  justify  slavery  and  apologize  for 
enslavers.  We  deny  the  charge,  and  advise  them 
to  desist,  which  advice  has  been  strengthened  by 
that  of  the  venerable  Bishop  Hedding.  This 
they  construed  into  an  act  of  injustice,  from  which 
we  demur,  and  appeal  to  our  readers.  They, 
therefore,  must  judge  and  decide." 

10.  The  signers  of  the  Appeal,  however,  pub- 
lished a  card  in  Zion's  Heiald,  of  April  29th,  in 
which  they  complain,  that  they  feel  injured  by 
the  declarations  of  the  Advocate  of  the  y5th  inst. 
But  tliey  think  it  would  \x  doing  injustice  to  the 
readers  of  the  Herald,  to  fill  its  colunuis  with 
remarks  on  what  appeared  in  another  paper, 
which  they  never  saw;  but  that  tliey  are  ready 
to  prove  that  the  Advocate  has  usea  language, 
which  they  think  may  be  fairly  understood  as  an 
attempt  to  justify  the  system  of  slaveholding, 
when  its  columns  shall  liave  been  opened  to  them 
for  that  purpose.  Yet  who  wrote  the  language  to 
wliich  tixcy  refer,  or  what  the  real  design  of  it 
was,  they  do  not  pretend  to  say.|| 

11.  It  was  stated  in  a  fornier  page  that  Mr. 
Scott  had  formally  commenced,  at  the  close  of 
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1834,  a  series  of  articles  on  slavery,  continued  | 
from  •week  to  -vreek,  in  Zion's  Herald;  the  first  ' 
appearing  December  30,  1834,»  and  the  eleventh 
on  March  20,  1835.  The  continuation  of  these 
articles,  five  in  number,  appeared  in  Zion's  Her- 
ald, from  Februarv  24th,  to  April  20,  1836.  Our  ! 
attention  now  will  be  directed  to  the  eleven  first 
articles,  and  the  replies  to  them  by  Mr.  Whedon, 
in  six  numbers,  in  Zion's  Herald,  the  first  ap- 
pearing Febniary  11th,  and  the  last,  ilay  3, 1835. 
These  last  were  on  emancipation;  the  former 
were  on  colonization,  the  cruelties  of  slaverj^, 
amalgamation,  etc. 

Early  in  October,  1834,  Mr.  Scott  purposed  to 
write  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in  the  columns  of 
Zion's  Herald,  and  wrote  his  first  number  early 
in  November,  which  was  designed  to  appear 
December  30,  1834,  but  we  can  not  find  it.  The 
Wesleyau  Association,  which  publishes  the  Her- 
ald, at  first  objected  to  the  inti-oduction  of  the 
controversy  into  that  paper.  On  reconsideration, 
the  columns  were  opened  for  the  discussion.  Mr. 
Scott,  in  his  second  number,t  thanks  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  permission,  and  observes,  "You 
will,  of  course,  give  me  the  privilege  of  prose- 
cuting my  work  in  my  own  way."  He  says  many 
of  the  readers  of  the  Herald  know  little  more  of 
slaveiy  than  that  it  exists.  He  proposes  to  deal 
principally  in  facts  and  arguments,  and  that  the 
horrible  acts  perpetrated  in  the  south  and  west 
ought  to  be  known.  He  sets  out  with  adopting 
from  some  favorite  one  of  his  school,  that  "  slave- 
holding  is,  in  all  cases,  falsehood  in  theory, 
t^Tanuy  in  practice,  a  violation  of  God's  law,  and 
tiie  parent  of  abominations."  The  antislavery 
publications  were,  it  seems,  his  only  source  of 
information;  and  among  these  were  Bourne's 
"Picture  of  Slavery,"  Mrs.  Child's,  Garrison's, 
etc.,  and  such  productions.  He  says,  "  I  am  in- 
debted to  various  sources  for  the  facts  which  fol- 
low; but  as  many  of  the  accounts  are  consider- 
ably abridged,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  give 
credit,  except  in  this  general  manner. "i  After 
giving  Mr.  Scott's  own  account  of  the  sources  of 
his  infonuation,  let  us  now  see  how  he  has  pro- 
ceeded in  his  performance. 

In  Xo.  6,  of  February  25,  1835,  he  says  of  his 
introductory  article,  in'replying  to  Mr.  Wtedon, 
of  February  11th. ||  "  That  it  was  designed  merely 
as  introductory  to  what  was  to  follow;  it  covered, 
though  imperfectly,  the  whole  ground;  it  was  not 
written  in  a  guarded  manner;  many  statements 
were  made  without  being  illustrated,  argued,  or 

f)roved.  As  he  did  not  anticipate  any  reply  to 
lis  first  e-sav,  the  expressions  were  not  particu- 
larly guarded. "§ 

In  his  seventh  number,  of  March  4th,  Mr. 
Scott  declares  in  an  apologetic  postscript — the 
iraliciziug  is  his  own — "I  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  said  before  this,  by  way  of  apology,  for  the 
ob^"ious  imperfections  of  my  essays,  in  many  re- 
spects, that  they  are  all  written  in  a  huiry,  the 
first  rough  draft  being  all  that  I  am  able,  in  any 
instance,  to  furnish  you  with.  Thov  are  mostly 
written  in  company,  and  at  intervals  of  frequent 
interruptions.' J 

In  Xo.  10,  of  April  8th,  in  remarking  on 
Mr.  WTiedon's  rejoinder,  of  March  25th,  he  says, 
that  it  is  of  such  a  character,  that  he  is  utterly 
incapable  of  making  any  answer  to  it,  and  adds, 
"My  COURSE  IS  oxward;  I  am  doing  a  great 
work,  so  that  I  can  not  come  down,  neither  have 


I  time  for  criticisms,  witticisms,  playfulness,  or 
sarcasms.  If  brother  "Whedon  will  bring  any 
AEGUMEXTS  against  the  doctrines  of  the  aboli- 
tionists, or  against  any  thing  I  have  written, 
and  state  them,  with  at  least  some  degree  of 
CANDOR,  they  shall  be  duly  noticed;  till  then  I 
shall  probably  take  no  notice  of  any  thing  he 
may  write."* 

He  accuses  Mr.  Whedon  of  employing  "  his 
past  exertions  to  soothe  the  consciences  of  slave- 
holders, slave-drivers,  and  kidnappers. "t 

Xow,  according  to  Mr.  Scott's  own  showing, 
he  derived  his  information  from  various  sources, 
of  the  current  antislavery  publications  of  the 
times,  all  of  which  were  purely  Garrisonian, 
especially  his  text -books.  Bourne'  and  Garrison. 
These  were  never  or  rarely  cited  or  quoted,  but 
abridged  at  pleasure.  We  must,  therefore,  con- 
clude'that  his  array  of  what  he  calls  facts,  was 
without  authenticity,  was  garbled,  and  even 
distorted,  as  any  one  may  see  who  will  compare 
his  numbers  even  with  his  authorities;  and 
these  authorities  themselves,  as  far  as  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  authorities,  are  destitute  of 
historical  credit.  Hence  Mr.  Scott's  sources  of 
information  were  not  reliable,  at  least  his  prin- 
cipal ones.  The  evils  of  slavery  maj'  be  all  as 
great,  and  probably  are,  as  these  authorities 
affirm;  but  this  is  not  proved  by  them,  as  far 
as  they  are  entitled  to  credit.  Vet  Mr.  Scott 
says,  ""Bourne  contains  a  faithful  delineation  of 
some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  system — it  is  a  faithful  expose. "i  Further- 
more, Mr.  Scott's  performances,  on  his  own 
showing,  were  done  carelessly.  He  says  his 
very  definitions,  or  introduction,  was  prepared 
imperfectly,  unguardedly,  without  anticipating 
a  reply  !  And  who  can  place  confidence  in  his 
statements,  when  his  very  definitions,  or  ele- 
mentary introduction,  was  an  imperfect,  un- 
guarded performance,  contrary  to  the  course  of 
all  wise  and  prudent  men"?  But  this  is  not  all. 
His  future  articles  were  written  in  a  hurry,  in 
company,  and  at  intervals  of  frequent  interrup- 
tio7is. 

Is  it  wonderful,  then,  that  a  person  who  has 
such  an  amount  of  self-confidence,  as  to  attempt 
to  instruct  the  world,  from  worse  than  apocry- 
phal authorities  as  to  facts,  and  his  lessons, 
too,  delivered  in  a  careless,  unguarded  manner, 
should  declare,  as  a  climax  on  his  rashness, 
that  his  course  is  onward,  and  he  can  not  come 
down  to  the  regions  of  sobriety  or  common 
sense  !  And  though  we  may  wonder  that  he 
had  a  single  follower,  it  is  not  marvelous  that 
those  who  were  led  by  him  were  soon,  for  the 
most  part,  involved  in  the  greatest  inconsisten- 
cies. 

12.  Mr.  Whedon  wrote  six  numbers  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Scott,  the  first  in  Zion's  Herald,  of 
February  11th,  and  the  last  on  May  3,  1835. 

Mr.  Whedon,  in  his  first  article,  replied  to 
j  Mr.  Scott,  in  regard  to  colonization,  cmancipa- 
I  tion,  and  the  propriety  of  discussion.  He 
shows  that  Mr.  Scott's  immediate  emancipation 
was  one  which  was  gradually  accomplished. 
'  He  also  maintained  that  such  discussion  could 
j  not  benefit,  but  injure  the  slave,  nor  reach  the 
;  master;  and  if  it  did,  it  would  exasperate  but 
;  not  convince  him. 

i  On  the  cruelties  of  slavery,  as  alleged  by  Mr. 
Scott,  we   may   remark:   1.  Some  of   his  au- 
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thorities,  at  least,  are  ex  parte.  Mr.  Bourne's 
book,  his  chief  reliance,  seems  not  so  much  to 
aim  at  conveying  knowledge,  as  to  excite  the 
mind.  The  book  is  the  language  of  the  law- 
yer, and  not  of  the  witne.ss.  2.  All  the  facts 
of  cruelty  and  licentiousness  may  be  true;  yet 
the  concentrated  impression  of  the  whole  may 
be  false.  A  collection  of  the  evil  deeds  of  a 
few,  may  misrepresent  the  many,  when  applied 
to  them.  Truths,  in  regard  to  individuals, 
may  have  the  effects  of  falsehoods  on  the 
masses;  and  so  it  doubtless  is,  in  a  more  or  less 
degree,  in  regard  to  the  south.  3.  The  increase 
of  population  among  the  slaves  in  the  United 
States,  shows  conclusively,  that  the  charge  of 
great,  general  cruelty  does  not  exist.  In  the 
West  Indies,  the  slaves  continually  decreased. 
And  while  the  laws  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States  are  more  severe  than  they  were  in  the 
"West  Indies,  slavery  is  more  mild"  in  the  United 
States  than  it  was  "in  the  West  Indies.  Noth- 
ing but  the  power  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  south,  both  among  masters  and  slaves,  has 
made  this  difference  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  4.  Nevertheless,  the  system  of  slavery 
is  truly  chargeable  with  all  those  cruelties  and 
acts  of  oppression  committed  on  slaves;  al- 
though many  slaveholders  may  abhor  and  con- 
demn these  acts  in  others,  and  would  by  no 
means  perpetrate  them  themselves.* 

13.  Dr.  Fisk  had  published  an  admirable 
address  on  temperance,  at  a  former  time.  Mr. 
Storrs,  under  a  fictitious  name,  without  the 
knowledge  or  approbation  of  the  author,  sub- 
stituted slavery  for  intemperance,  and  thus  made 
Dr.  Fisk  an  advocate  for  abolition.  This  called 
forth  an  able,  indignant,  and  scathing  philippic 
from  Dr.  Fisk,  in  Zion's  Herald,  of  March  11th, 
entitled  Unauthorized  Transformation,  which  was 
copied  into  the  Christian  Advocate,  of  March 
20th.  He  complains  that  his  address  has  been 
sent  abroad  garbled  and  altered,  so  as  to  make 
it  speak  the  language  of  modern  abolitionism; 
but  that  he  ascribes  no  wrong  motives  to  the 
transformer,  though  he  thinks  the  impulsive 
feelings  of  human  nature  preponderated  orev 
the  understanding,  and  that  the  thing  was 
fraught  with  impropriety  and  injury.  Dr.  Fisk 
then  presents  six  objections  to  the  Transforma- 
tion. 

That  such  a  use  of  the  address,  without  his 
consent,  was  uncourteous,  and  in  contravention 
of  those  principles  which  ought  to  influence 
our  intercourse  with  each  other  as  ministers 
and  members  of  the  same  Church. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  fraternize  two  causes,  that 
are,  in  many  particulars,  entirely  distinct. 

He  disclaims  any  partnership  in  the  senti- 
ment, that  all  who  do  not  join  in  the  preseut 
abolition  movements  are  apologists  for  slavery. 

He  protests  against  this  transformation,  be- 
cause liis  language  is  made  u.se  of  to  declare 
that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  aiding 
and  abetting  in  a  most  stupendous  system  of 
robbery,  oppression,  and  murder;  whereas,  she 
has  done  the  best  she  could  on  this  difficult 
subject.  She  has  followed  clo.sely  in  the  apos- 
tolic steps  in  this  matter;  or,  if  she  has  devi- 
ated from  the  course  of  the  primitive  Church 
at  all,  it  lias  rather  been  by  a  more  explicit  and 
avowed  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  universal 
emancipation  than  was  maintained  in  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  apostolic  Church. 
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'  He  protests  against  the  use  of  his  address  to 
favor  the  cause  of  the  abolitionists.  He  would 
!  consent  to  the  use  of  his  words  or  life  to 
favor  the  cause  of  humanity  in  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves,  on  principles  safe  and  practica- 
ble; but,  in  his  opinion,  the  course  of  aboli- 
tionists wiU  never  do  this,  though  it  will  likely 
retard  it. 

He  objects,  finally,  to  the  transformation,  be- 
cause it  makes  him  the  opponent  of  the  Coloni- 
zation Society. 

He  concludes  by  declaring,  with  the  present 
abolitionism,  under  its  present  leaders  and  its 
!  present  spirit  and  measures,  he  can  not  be 
'•■  identified.  He  fears  for  the  peace  of  the 
:  Church,  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  and 
i  for  the  vital  interests  of  the  slave  himself. 
'  Indeed,  the  prudent  men  of  those  times  did 
not  unite  with  the  leaders  or  measures  of  the 
abolitionists,  except  a  very  few  indeed;  and 
I  these  soon  found  reason  to  retire.  The  leader.? 
I  and  the  measures,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were 
exchanged,  and  others  took  their  place  in  the 
division  in  the  abolition  ranks  in  the  year  1840, 
when  the  Garrisonians  kept  their  ground,  and 
those  who,  like  Fisk,  disagreed  with  them, 
formed  a  new  organization  of  their  own,  enti- 
tled, "  The  American  and  Foreign  Antislavery 
Society,"  rejecting  the  most  objectionable  prin- 
ciples and  measures  of  the  Thompsoniano-Gar- 
risonian  party,  yet  retaining  some  measures 
and  principles  which  the  sober  men  of  our 
times,  the  leading  British  abolitioni-sts,  and 
the  original  antislavery  men  of  America  never 
adopted;  and  such  men  never  will  adopt  them; 
yet  for  the  reformation  already  effected  we  are 
glad,  and  we  hope  for  more.* 

Mr.  Storrs,  March  12th,  replies  in  Zion's  Her- 
ald, and  evasively,  or  rather  tauntingly  de- 
chares  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  dis- 
claimer of  Dr.  Fisk  as  to  any  partnership  iu 
tlie  sentiments.  He  made  use  of  some  of  Dr. 
Fisk's  language,  but  the  sentiments  were  his 
own,  and  he  did  not  wish  for  any  partnership 
in  them.  He  also  avows  that  he  did  not  de- 
sign to  give  trouble  in  this  matter. f  Still  he 
persisted,  and  his  friends  with  him,  in  main- 
taining the  propriety  of  his  course.  Dr.  Fisk 
made  a  brief  reply,  in  which  he  states  that  he 
did  not  consider  it  so  high  an  offense  a.s  some 
of  the  periodical  press  affirmed  it  to  be,  and 
while  he  thought  his  strictures  were  appropri- 
ate, he  expressed  all  good  will  to  Mr.  Storrs. i 

Mr.  Scott,  in  the  Herald  of  March  25th,  took 
great  offense  at  Dr.  Fisk's  article  on  the  trans- 
formation of  his  address,  especially  to  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "  Even  a  presiding  elder  can 
Eeddle  out  these  rawhead  and  bloody-bones 
ooks  all  around  his  district,  and  at  his  own 
expense,  I  am  told,  sends  out  weekly  one  hundred 
copies  of  the  most  exciting  and  unreasonable 
periodical  published  by  the  abolitionists  of  the 
day,  to  stir  up  among  as  many  ministers  the 
same  exclusive,  censorious,  and  fervid  spirit." 
Mr.  Scott  himself  acknowledo^es  that  he  had 
lately  purchased  several  hundred  copies  of  Bourne, 
which  he  intended  either  to  sell  or  give  away; 
and  if  he  were  able  he  would  soon  put  a  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  of  that  work,  or  some  other 
of  a  similar  character,  into  as  many  familie.'*  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  He  also  says, 
he  consiaers    Bourne's    book    to  contain   "a 
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faithful  delineation  of  some  of  the  principal 

features  of  the  slaveliolcHng  system;  that  it  is 
a  faithful  expose  of  the  cruelties  of  slavery." 
He  also  declares  that  he  is  now  sending  out 
weekly,  at  his  own  expense,  one  hundred  copies 
of  the  Liberator  to  as  many  ministers,  and 
characterizes  the  Liberator  thus:  "I  consider 
the  Liberator  better  calculated  to  give  the 
needed  information  than  any  other  paper  I 
know  of  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  it  is 
wholly  dewted  to  the  subject,  and  publishes  on 
both  sides.''*  Indeed  Mr.  Scott,  in  so  fully  in- 
dorsing the  Liberator  and  Bourne,  and  "  some 
others  of  a  similar  character,"  fully  sustains 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Fisk  as  to  the  rawhead 
and  bloody-boues  productions. 

14.  Mr.  Thompson,  in  the  spring  of  1835, 
continued  his  lectures  in  the  several  towns  and 
cities  of  New  England  as  far  as  he  could  find 
opportunities.  Mr.  Whedon,  on  February  18th, 
in  Zion's  Herald,  made  some  strictures  on  his 
course,  under  the  heading  of  Foreign  Interfer- 
ence. Mr.  Whedon  censures  Mr.  Thompson, 
because  "he  comes  professedly  sustained  by 
the  contributions  of  foreign  societies  to  lecture 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the  most 
delicate  and  the  most  vital  of  ail  the  political 
questions  which  agitate  this  distracted  nation — 
a  question  in  which  political  feeliugs  the  most 
sensitive,  political  interests  the  most  immense, 
and  political  principles  lying  at  the  foundation 
of  our  Union,  and  modifying  even  the  charac- 
ter of  our  national  Constitution,  are  involved." 
He  maintains  further  that  there  is  no  proper 
analogy  between  the  mission  of  Mr.  Thompson 
and  that  of  a  missionary  in  any  country,  or  a 
temperance  or  colonization  agent  sent  from 
America  to  Britain. f 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  Zion's  Herald  of  March 
4th,  replies,  by  stating  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  character  of  Mr.  Whedon ;  but  if  he 
was  a  Christian  he  would  soon  see  cause  to 
regret  his  course.  Mr.  Thompson  denies  that 
be  acts  the  politician;  but  he  comes  to  America 
to  apply  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
ey-stem  of  slavery.  He  then  proceeds,  in  no 
measured  terms,  to  denounce  the  professor,  as 
we  judge,  as  an  unprincipled  man. J 

Mr.  Whedon,  on  March  4th,  wi'ote  a  second 
number  on  foreign  interference,  in  which  he 
shows  that  the  Circular  of  the  British  aboli- 
tionists, calling  for  help  to  support  three  lec- 
turers on  slavery  in  the  United  States,  for  three 
years,  contemplated  to  carry  on  a  "  system  of 
agitation;'  that  this  system  of  agitation  has 
been  fastened  on  this  country  at  the  sugges- 
tion and  cooperation  of  the  Garrison  party; 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
denounced  by  Garrison  in  London  in  the  Lon- 
don Patriot;  and  that  little  or  no  consequences 
were  to  be  minded  by  the  imraediateists.|| 

Dr.  Fisk,  April  1st,  called  attention  to  Mr. 
Whedon's  article  on  foreign  interference,  and 
gives  us,  from  the  Liberator  of  the  18th  of 
February,  the  following  from  the  editorial  of 
Mr.  Garrison  in  commenting  on  Mr.  Whedon's 
publication.  We  give  it  to  show  the  manner, 
the  spirit,  and  the  sentiments  with  which  Fisk 
and  Whedon  had  to  contend.  And,  indeed, 
though  Garrison  took  the  lead,  it  would  be 
sometimes  hard  to  say  whether  he,  Scott,  Sun- 
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dcrland,  Storrs,  or  Thompson  excelled  most  in 
such  style  as  the  following  from  Garrison: 

"  The  following  article,  [Mr.  Whedon's  on 
foreign  interference,]  we  have  perused  with 
feelings  of  horror.  Its  spirit  is  clearly  mur- 
derous, especially  as  it  is  manifested  in  the 
words  we  have  italicized.  He  who  can  thus 
write,  like  an  assassin,  needs  only  darkne.ss, 
opportunity,  and  courage  to  strike  a  deadly 
blow.  Who  or  what  its  author  is  we  know  not, 
except  that  we  believe  he  is  a  professor  in  the 
Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  sanguinary  advocate  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society.  We  presume  he  is 
from  the  south,  and  a  slaveholder,  or  the  son  of 
a  slaveholder.  His  piece  is  calculated  to  stir 
up  the  evil  passions  of  wicked  men,  and  to 
lead  them  to  assassinate  the  noble  philanthro- 
pist whom  it  attacks.  It  has  been  long  appar- 
ent that  the  Wesleyan  University  is  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  southern  despotism.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  our  esteemed  brethren,  Charles 
Stuart  and  Charles  W.  Denison,  were  mobbed  in 
Middletown,  much  to  the  gratification  of  many 
of  the  students  of  the  University."* 

Dr.  Fisk  quotes  the  above  to  show  to  what  a 
pitch  of  acrimony  and  gall  the  modern  spirit 
of  abolitionism  is  propelling  its  votaries,  and 
the  above  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  articles  and 
lectures  that  they  promulgate.  He  then  exhorts 
the  members  of  the  New  England  and  New 
Hampshire  conferences  to  beware  how  they 
give  up  tliemselves  to  this  spirit  of  agitation 
by  foreign  and  domestic  influence.  He  then 
shows  that  Garrison  and  Thompson  were  one 
in  sentiment  and  operation  in  this  system  of 
agitation. t 

Mr.  Scott  wrote  a  reply  to  Dr.  Fisk,  April 
2d,  which  contains  nothing  of  any  weight;  for 
it  is  composed  of  carping  observations  of  little 
relevancy,  other  than  to  manifest  that  some 
confusion  had  found  its  way  into  his  thoughts, 
showing  he  was  not  a  little  disconcerted  at  the 
last  letter  of  Dr.  Fisk.  J 

Mr.  Thompson  seems  to  have  got  into  diffi- 
culties in  all  quarters.  In  New  York  he 
claimed  and  insisted  on  the  analogy  between 
missionary  labors  among  the  Mohammedans, 
pagans,  and  Chinese,  and  his  coming  here  to 
promote  abolition. ||  Dr.  Reese  replied  to  him 
on  this  topic,  and  charged  him  with  designing 
to  divide  the  Churches.  This  Mr.  Thompson 
denies. §  But  though  this  was  not  intended  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  all  know  that  such  measures 
will  lead  to  schisms.  Such  is  the  experience 
of  the  past,  and  such  was  the  result  in  this 
very  case.  In  the  year  1842  the  followers  of 
Scott  seceded  and  formed  a  new  Church. 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox  and  Mr.  Thompson  had 
a  collision.  Mr.  Cox,  the  British  delegate  from 
the  Baptist  Churches,  was  requested  to  speak 
at  an  antislavery  meeting  in  New  York.  He 
declined,  and  wrote,  on  the  12th  of  May,  his 
reason;  namely,  that  it  was  a  political  ques- 
tion, in  which,  as  a  stranger,  a  foreigner,  and  a 
visitor,  he  could  not  meddle.? 

At  the  Antislavery  Society  meeting,  in  Bos 
ton,  Mr.  Thompson  supported  a  resolution, 
which  stated  that  "the  Colonization  Society 
was  at  war  with  the  best  interests  of  Africa, 
opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  colored  people,  a 
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fraud  upon  the  ignorance,  and  an  outrage  on 
the  intelligence  and  humanity  of  the  commu- 
nity, demanding  the  strongest  public  reproba- 
tion." Dr.  Proudfit,  agent  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  made  a  triumphant  reply  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  New  York  Observer,  under  date 
of  June  1st,  to  this  charge,  which  was  copied 
into  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate.* 

In  regard  to  the  relation  in  which  tlie  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  stands  to  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  Dr.  Bangs  describes  it,  June  26tli, 
as  follows:  That  in  18^4  the  General  oonft-r- 
ence  declined  any  formal  recognition  of  the 
Society,  because  tney  were  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  its  operations.  In  1828  the 
General  conference  had  all  scruples  removed, 
and  recommended  the  Society  to  the  regards  of 
the  Church,  the  principal  reason  for  which  was 
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the  good  it  would  be  the  means  of  doing  to 

Africa.* 

Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Gurley,  in  June,  had 
had  a  debate  on  colonization,  in  which  each 
gave  their  views  on  the  subject. t 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  events  of 
the  year  1835,  from  January  1st  to  July  1st, 
that  have  any  appropriate  relevancy  to  our  ec- 
clesiastical affairs.  In  our  next  chapter  we  will 
continue  the  events  of  the  year  1835,  from  July 
1st  to  December  31st.  We  could  only  refer  or 
give  a  very  brief  outline  of  many  things. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  curious  to 
inquire  further  into  these  matters,  may  consult 
the  references  in  the  margin,  which  will  con- 
duct theiu  to  all  the  original  articles  from  which 
we  draw  our  information. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EVENTS  OP  1835-CONTINUED  AND  CONCLUDED 


1.  Wk  resume  the  events  of  1835  at  where 
we  left  off  in  the  former  chapter,  and  continue 
them  from  July  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  abolition  movements  advanced  with 
considerable  rapidity,  attended  with  no  small 
amount  of  extravagance  on  the  part  of  abo- 
litionism; and  perhaps  as  little  moderation, 
if  not  extravagance,  too,  was  displayed  by 
many  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Thompson  continued  his  exertions  in 
behalf  of  immediate  and  unrestrained  eman- 
cipation, and  seemed  not  very  scrupulous  in 
accomplishing  his  object.  He  is  charged  with 
exciting  insubordination  among  the  students 
of  Andover  Seminary.  ,The  faculty  decided 
that  the  students  should  not  organize  either 
antislavery  or  colonization  societies  among 
them.  Mr.  Thompson  thought  differently,  and 
in  his  lectures  denounced  one  of  the  professors 
by  name,  and  publicly  called  on  the  young  men 
to  organize  an  antislavery  society  over  the 
heads  of  the  faculty. + 

Mr.  Birney  resolved  on  publishing  the  Phi- 
lanthropist in  Danville,  Kentucky,  and  issued 
his  prospectus.  On  the  25th  of  July  four  or 
five  hundred  of  the  citizens  assembled,  and 
passed  resolutions  in  reference  to  his  course; 
and  the  resolutions  were,  in  pursuance  of  me- 
morial and  remonstrance,  earnestly  urged  pre- 
viously by  many  citizens  against  the  project  of 
Mr.  IJirney.  One  of  the  reasons  urged  was, 
that  Mr.  Birney 's  paper  was  to  be  supported  by 

fiersons  unknown  to  them,  and  at  a  distance 
rom  them.} 

The  Antislavery  Society  continued  their  pub- 
lications with  great  energy,  and  sent  to  some 
southerners  the  newspaper  called  the  Emanci- 
pator for  August,  somewhat  previous  to  date, 
Antislavery  Record,  No.  7,  the  Slave's  Friend, 
No.  3,  and  perhaps  some  of  Human  Rights  for 
July.  No  papers  were  sent  by  the  antislavery 
agency,  as  far  as  they  knew,  except  to  respect- 
able free  citizens ;  and  that  notning  was  in 
them  contrary  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
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the  United  States,  or  designed  to  excite  insur- 
rection among  slaves.  They  also  affirm,  that 
while  they  believed  it  to  be  their  constitutional 
right  to  address  the  understanding  and  con- 
science of  their  fellow-citizens,  that  they  do 
not  wish  to  press  their  publications  on  any. 
On  the  29th  of  July,  the  mails  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  were  ransacked  by  a  mob  of 
gentlemen,  as  most  of  the  mobs  of  those  days 
were  composed  of  persons  calling  themselves 
respectable  citizens.  Some  antislavery  publi- 
cations, together  with  the  effigies  of  A.  Tap- 
pan,  Garrison,  and  Dr.  Cox,  of  Auburn,  New 
York,  were  burned  in  the  street.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  American  Antislavery 
Society  published  a  card,  offering  gratuitously 
copies  of  all  the  publications  burned  to  all  who 
would  read  them.  Their  office  was  presently 
thronged  with  persons  asking  for  the  incen- 
diary publications,  so  that  many  thousands 
read  them  who,  but  for  the  pillaging  of  the 
post-office,  Avould  never  have  seen  them.  This 
is  a  mere  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  vi- 
olence does  a  work  it  never  designed  to  do. 

We  will  give  two  specimens  of  southern  ex- 
pression on  this  occasion: 

"A  recreant  southerner  has  made  his  appear- 
ance under  the  signature  of  'Hieronymus,'  in 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  whose 
object  seems  to  be  to  break  ground  in  favor  of 
ultimate  abolition.  This  questions  the  fact  of 
the  recent  burning  in  effigy  Garrison,  Cox,  and 
Tappan  in  this  city.  We  ourselves  witnessed 
the  occurrence  of  the  mimic  fact,  and  doubt  not 
the  REAL  TRAGKDY  would  bc  Consummated  on 
the  persons  of  those  miscreants,  could  they 
only  be  brought  within  catching  distance." 
(Charleston  Courier,  S.  C.) 

"  Let  us  declare,  through  the  public  journals 
of  our  country,  that  the  question  of  slavery  is 
not,  and  shall  not  bc,  open  to  discussion;  that 
the  system  is  deep-rooted  among  us,  and  must 
RKMAiN  FOREVEii ;  that  tlic  Very  moment  any 
private  individual  attempts  to  lecture  us  upon 
its  evils  and  immorality,  and  the  necessity  of 
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putting  means  in  operation  to  secure  us  from  widows;  as  Methodists,  they  have  principles  of 
them,  m  the  same  moment  his  tongue  shall  be  long  and  acknowledged  standing;  as  citizens, 
CUT  OUT  and  cast  upon  the  dunghill."  (Colum-  |  they  are  concerned  as  long  and  as  far  as  it  is  a 
bia  Telescope,  S.  C.)  '  national  affair.     The  five  following  resolutions 

The  rioters  in  Charleston,  having  sacked  the   are  then  adopted  by  tlie  Committee: 
post-office,  called  a  meeting  for  the  avowed  pur-        "(1.)  Tliat    the    liolding    and   treating   the 
pose  of  controlling  the  freedom  of  the  mail,    human  species  as  property  is  a  sin  against  God 
The  Charleston  Courier  states,  that  "the  clergy  j  and  a  violation  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  hu- 
of  all  denominations  attended  in  a  body,  lend-  |  manity. 

ing  their  sanction  to  the  proceedings,  and  add- 1  "  (2.)  That  ceasing  to  hold  man  as  property 
ing,  by  their  presence,  to  the  impressive  char-  j  is  the  first  and  most  effectual  step  which  can 
acter  of  the  scene."  The  slaveholders  resolved,  ;  be  taken  by  the  enslaver  toward  preparing  the 
"  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  are  due  to  '  enslaved  for  the  proper  use  of  the  rights  and 
reverend  gentlemen  of  the  clergy  in  this  city,  privileges  of  civilized  religious  society, 
who  have  so  promptly  and  so  effectually  re- ;  "  (3.)  That,  as  Christians,  we  are  morally 
sponded  to  the  public  sentiment  by  suspending  ;  responsible  for  the  existence  and  continuance 
their  schools  in  whicli  the  free  colored  persons  |  of  slavery  in  these  United  States,  and  in  the 
were  taught;  and  that  tliis  meeting  deem  it  j  Christian  Church  especially,  and  that  we  will 
a  patriotic  action,  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  use  our  Christian  endeavors  to  bring  it  to  a 
proper  to  be  imitated  by  the  teachers  of  similar  |  peaceful  and  speedy  termination, 
schools  throughout  the  "state."  The  abolition- i  "(4.)  That,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
ists  censured  the  clergy  without  mercv.  But  we  are  responsible  for  the  existence  and  contin- 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  question.  Tlie  laws  ,  nance  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
of  South  Carolina  prohibited  all  schools,  or  \  and  in  the  territories  over  which  the  Govern- 
other  associations,  that  looked  to  the  mental  im- '  ment  of  this  nation  has  the  control. 
provement  of  colored  persons.  The  Methodists  [  "  (5.)  That  a  committee  of  five  be  forthwith, 
especially,  and  others  after  them,  had  so  far !  appointed  to  draft  and  forward  a  memorial  to 
gained  on  the  public,  in  improving  the  charac-  ]  our  next  General  conference,  together  with  this 
ters  of  the  slaves,  that  they  were"  emboldened  '  Report  and  the  foregoing  resolutions  upon  the 
to  commence  Sabbath  schools,  and  to  extend  subject  of  slavery,  praying  that  venerable  body 
them  throughout  the  .state,  for  the  religious  in-  :  to  give  its  testimony'  against   this   enormous 


struction  of  free  colored  persons  and  slaves, 
when  their  masters  allowed  their  attendance. 
These  schools,  the  hope  of  their  laborious  toils, 
were  now  suspended.  Hence  their  interference 
on  the  occasion,  at  a  time  when  the  public  sen- 
timent charged  these  publications  with  being 
tlie  cause  why  their  labors  should  be  frustrated. 


evil,  and  to  take  such  other  measures  as  may 
be  deemed  proper  to  free  the  Church  and  our 
common  country  from  the  dreadful  calami- 
ties with  which  its  continuance  threatens  the 
Church  and  nation."* 

At  this  session  of  the  New  Hampshire  con- 
ference was  formed  "  The  Wesleyan  Antislav- 


The  truth  is,  the  real  state  of  the  question  was  '  ery  Society,  within  the  bounds  of  the  New 
but  limitedly  understood,  and  the  abolitionists  I  Hampshire  conference."  The  second  article 
seemed  to  care  little  whether  the  schools  were  ,  says:  "  Our  object  is  the  entire  and  speedy  ab- 
destroyed  or  not,  provided  they  succeeded  in  i  olition  of  slavery  throughout  this  nation,  the 
extending  their  publications,  ^rhe  clergy,  too,  !  elevation  and  protection  of  the  whole  colored 
seemed  to  be,  for  the  time,  pretty  much  in  the  population  in  all  their  literaiy,  civil,  and  relig- 
position  of  the  majority  who  attend  mobs.  The  i  ions  rights  ;"  but  that  this  should  be  done 
greater  part  knew  not  for  what  purpose  they  '  peaceably,  by  prayer,  the  diffusion  of  light, 
were  gathered  together.     Still  a  great  mischief  .  etct 

was  done.  The  Sabbath  schools  and  day  !  Although  the  resolutions  quoted  above  con- 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  colored  children  tain  truth  in  the  main,  there  are  more  mistakes 
were  broken  up,  and  the  pastors  in  many  in  them,  especially  in  a  practical  view,  than 
places  were  no  longer  permitted  to  preach  or  ,  their  indorsers  may  have  noticed.  For  iu- 
catechise  the  children.  stance,  "  ceasing  to  hold  man  as  property,"  as 

2.  The  New  Hampshire  conference,  at  its  j  in  the  second  resolution,  is  not  always  the  best 
session  commenced  July  29th,  in  Committee  of  way  to  prepare  the  enslaved  to  enjoy  his  rights, 
the  Whole,  adopted  a  report  on  the  subject  of  j  In  many  places  in  the  south,  nay,  in  most  pla- 
slavery,  and  requested  its  publication  in  the  !  ces,  if  the  master  gives  up  the  right  of  prop- 
Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  and  Zion's  '  erty,  the  poor  slave  is  instantly  sold  to  another; 
Herald.  It  was  published  in  the  latter  paper,  j  whereas,  did  he  retain  the  right  till  an  opportu- 
September  30th,  but  not  in  the  Advocate.*  |  nity  of  freedom  offered,  the  exercise  of  the  right 
The  Report  defines  slavery  to  be,  "  The  hold-  of  property  would  be  the  only  means  to  secure 
ing  and  treating  men,  women,  and  children  as  :  liberty  to  the  slave.  So  in  minors,  to  hold  them 
property."  They  declare  that  treating  human  {  as  property  till  they  were  educated  would  be 
beings  as  such  is  a^^o^ranf  sin,  because  it  de- 1  mercy,  justice,  and  Christianity.  Other  de- 
prives the  enslaved  of  the  rights  of  reason  and  ments  in  these  resolutions  are  more  than  ex- 
conscience;  it  more  or  less  annihilates  the  fam-  I  ceptionable;  such  as  the  avowed  measures  by 
ily  state;  it  sanctions  the  promiscuous  inter-  j  which  missionaries  among  slaves  would  be 
course  of  the  sexes  among  slaves;  it  places  the  '  involved  when  their  brethren,  not  as  citizens, 
religious  privileges  of  the  slaves  at  the  mercy  j  but  as  ministers  and  ecclesiastical  bodies,  were 
of  the  master;  it  crushes  the  mind;  it  with-  i  engaged  in  measures  truly  political,  though  of 
holds  the  hire  of  the  laborer;  it  sanctions  the  '  a  moral  character  in  some  respects,  as  is  the 


breach  of  the  eighth  commandment.  They 
next  maintain  that  they  of  the  north  have  much 
to  do  with  slavery;  for  as  men  they  have  as 
much  to  do  with  it  as  with  the  burning  of 

*Z.,  Vol.  TI,  p.  153,  col.  3. 


case  with  slavery. 

Another  incident  occurred,  in  the  doings  of 
the  New  Hampshire  conference,  which  may  be 
noticed  here.     Dr.  Bangs,  in  commenting  on 

*  Z.,  Vol.  TI,  p.  153,  col.  3-5.        t  W-,  p.  130,  coL  4. 
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the  course  and  published  pieces  of  Mr.  Storrs, ' 
lamented  that  he  had  become  a  "  bitter  reviler." 
The  New  Hampshire  conference,  by  their  Com-  j 
mittee,  decided  tiiat  the  language  of  Mr.  Storrs 
could  not  be  justly  construed  into  "  bitter  revil-  j 
ing;"  and  if  even  guilty,  his  faults  should  be 
corrected  in  another  way  rather  than  by  the 
public  prints,  and  especially  as  Mr.  Storrs  had 
been  refused  the  columns  of  the  Advocate  to 
make  his  defense.*  Tlie  editors  of  the  Advo- 
cate, in  their  paper  of  August  21st,  declare 
that  they  think  the  accusation  was  just,  and 
that  the  conference,  in  censuring  the  editors, 
exceeded  their  proper  powers  of  jurisdiction, 
and  then  condemned  them  without  having  an 
opportunity  to  plead  their  cause,  and  even 
asked  them  to  publish  to  the  world  the  sen- 
tence of  their  own  condemnation. f 

Though  there  was  a  majority  of  the  New 
Hampshire  conference  abolitionists,  a  large 
minority  were  not;  but  tlie  minority,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  made  no  formidable  resistance 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  majority. i 

3.  The  New  England  conference,  which  sat 
June  3d,  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  or  rather  a 
majority  of  them,  entered  fully  into  the  aboli- 
tion movements  of  the  times. "  They  formed  an 
antislavery  society,  entitled  the  "  New  Eng- 
land Wesleyan  Antislavery  Society,"  the  object 
of  which  was  to  spread  information  concerning 
the  slaves  and  colored  people;  to  remove  the 
prejudices  against  them;  and  to  bring  about 
the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  world. 
The  means  to  be  employed  were,  to  circulate 
tracts,  such  as  Wesley's  Thoughts  on  Slavery, 
newspapers,  to  lecture,  so  as  to  show  the  sin 
and  EVILS  of  slavery,  and  its  remedy. || 

A  committee  of  live  persons,  namely,  S.  W. 
Willson,  O.  Scott,  L.  Sunderland,  P.  Crandall, 
and  J.  A.  Merrill,  were  chosen  to  write  an  ad- 
dress to  the  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  New  England  conference, 
and  published  it  in  Zion's  Herald.  This  the 
committee  say  was  done  in  four  numbers,  though 
■we  can  not  tind  the  first.  The  three  numbers 
appeared  in  this  paper,  some  of  which  is  the 
commonplace  characteristics  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem, such  as  all  sober  men,  not  interested,  con- 
demn at  first  sight.  Some  things  on  immediate 
abolition  are  strange  enough,  and  utterly  incon- 
sistent in  theory,  and  impracticable  in  them- 
selves. "We  quote  some  of  these  strange  things:^ 
"  That  the  slave-owner,  as  far  as  he  is  per- 
sonally concerned,  should  cease  immediately  to 
hold  or  to  use  human  bein<^s  as  his  property. 
And  is  there  any  slaveholder  in  this  nation 
who  can  not  do  this?  If  there  be  one,  then  he 
must  be  set  down  as  non  compos  mentis,  or  an 
idiot.  Every  intelligent  being  in  the  universe 
of  God  can  do  right,  and  no  man  in  the  world 
can  be  compelled  by  law  or  circumstances  to 
do  wrong. 

"  So  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  it  should 
annihilate  the  right  of  man  to  hold  man  as  prop- 
erty, and  all  who  are  now  slaves  should  be  ira- 
n)ediatcly  brought  under  the  protection  and  re- 
straint of  suitable  and  impartial  laws.  But  the 
want  of  action  on  the  part  of  any  state  govern- 
ment, in  relation  to  this  suV)ject,  should  not,  and 
need  not  hinder  any  one  from  doing  his  duty  as 
above  described,  any  more  than  the  want  of 
laws  in  Massachusetts  should  hinder  any  one 
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from  ceasing  to  manufacture  and  use  intoxica- 
ting liquors."* 

Again  they  say:  "We  are  told  that  in  some 
of  the  states  slave-owners  can  not  emancipate 
their  slaves  without  rendering  themselves  lia- 
ble to  severe  penalties  for  doing  so;  and  it  is 
asked.  What  they  can  do  in  such  cases?  An- 
swer: Let  them  obey  God  rather  than  man. 
God  says:  '  Let  the  oppressed  go  free.'  Let 
them  follow  the  example  of  Daniel."f 

Any  one  can  see  the  illogical  character  of  much 
of  the  above.  Let  us  test  it  a  little  with  a  syllo- 
gism or  two.  No  man  can  be  compelled  by  law 
to  do  wrong.  But  the  law  of  slave  states  compels 
men  to  become  slave-owners  by  their  laws  of  in- 
heritance; therefore,  those  who  inherit  slaves  by- 
law do  not  do  wrong.  So  there  are  some  slave- 
holders who  arc  not  sinners.  Again:  the  law  com- 
pels some  men  to  hold  slaves  by  not  allowing  of 
emancipation;  hence,  some  men  are  slaveholders, 
and  iimocent.  Slavery  is  the  creature  of  law. 
The  law  compels  no  man  to  make  whisky,  or 
it  docs  not  make  men  whisky-makers.  But  the 
slave  laws  make  men  slave-owners  without  the 
will,  act,  or  deed  of  the  owner.  The  cases  are 
not  parallel  between  the  slave  laws  of  the  south 
and  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  the 
manufacture  of  whisky.  How  strange  is  it  that 
five  ministers  of  the  Gospel  should  prepare  an 
article  with  such  crudities  in  it,  and  spread 
it  before  the  world  as  the  very  pattern  of  log- 
ical reasoning!  Mr.  Scott  had  a  hand  in  it, 
and  so  had  Mr.  Sunderland.  We  have  seen  that 
Scott  wrote  hastily,  carelessly,  and  even  foolishly, 
according  to  his  own  declarations  and  confessions. 
And  Mr.  Sunderland  was  laboring  then  under  the 
same  mental  hallucination,  which  in  no  very  dis- 
tant time  led  him  to  Mesmerism,  Pathetism,  and 
infidelity.  The  other  men,  signers  of  the  address, 
recovered  slowly  from  the  delusion,  and  found  out, 
after  severe  loss,  the  miserable  intellectual  sophism 
in  which  they  were  entrapped.  But  Scott  and 
Sunderland  were  lost  to  reason  ever  after. t 

When  the  election  of  delegates  took  place  for 
the  New  England  conference,  the  antislavery 
question  determined  the  choice.  Mr.  Scott  had 
the  highest  number  of  votes;  Dr.  Fisk,  though 
elected,  had  fewer  votes  than  Mr.  Scott.  The 
former  declined  to  be  the  delegate  of  the  conference, 
because  his  views  were  different  from  those  of  the 
majority.  This  act  called  forth  an  address  to  Dr. 
Fis'k,  which  was  published  in  Christian  Advo- 
cate of  September  4,  1835,  or  the  four  hundred 
and  seventieth  whole  number,  and  signed  by 
distinguished  clergJ^nen  and  lay  members  of  New 
York.  It  condemned  severely  the  action  of  the 
New  England  conference  in  their  choice  of  dele- 
gates, and  congratulated  Dr.  Fisk  on  his  high  and 
dignified  course,  in  refusing  to  be  the  delegate  of 
the  New  England  conference.  The  address  and 
Dr.  Fisk's  ro])ly  to  it  were  extensively  circulated. 

As  many  as  forty-three  members  of  the  New 
England  conference  drew  up  a  protest,  and  pub- 
lished it  in  Zion's  Herald,  in  which  they  com- 
plain that  the  doings  of  their  conference  are  im- 
plicated and  censured,  and  that  they  consider 
tliemselves  injured  by  the  communication  above 
named,  and  enter  their  protest  against  it,  giving 
the  following  reasons  among  others:  1.  Though 
the  subject  of  slavery  was  introduced  into  the 
conference  by  the  anti-abolitionists,  the  abolition- 
its  aie  chaiged  with  having  done  it  by  a  system 
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of  party  management.  2.  That  they  did  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  considera- 
tions merely  of  immediate  abolition.  3.  That  it 
•was  a  direct  interference  with  the  concerns  of  the  ! 
New  England  conference.  4.  That  it  was  an  at-  ' 
tempt  to  forestall  the  influence  of  the  New  Eng-  i 
land  conference  at  the  next  General  conference. 

The  course  of  the  New  York  preachers  and  | 
layiuen  who  signed  the  congratulation  to  Dr.  Fisk,  i 
was  extraordinaiy.  It  was  unjust,  and  inflicted  a  \ 
great  injury.  The  New  England  conference  is 
assaulted  as  a  set  of  serviles,  and  not  hi^h  even 
in  that  grade.  They  are  published  as  sucli  to  the 
world,  and  they  can  hare  no  space  in  the  columns 
of  the  paper  which  defamed  them,  to  utter  their 
protest  against  such  unjust  measures.  It  is  true 
the  address  to  Dr.  Fisk  contained  some  things 
very  severe,  and  just  enough  in  themselves,  in  re- 

Eard  to  the  abolition  measures  of  the  New  Eng- 
ind  conference ;  but  they  were  charged  with 
some  things  which  were  unfounded,  and  that,  too, 
without  the  opportunity  of  replying.  Among  all 
the  publications  we  have  read  since  the  abolition 
excitement  arose,  in  1833,  we  have  seen  nothing 
so  extraordinary  and  so  much  astray  as  this  same 
paper,  which  so  unsparingly  denounced  the  New 
England  conference.  Truth  compels  us  to  state 
this  matter.*  In  shoi-t,  some  of  the  anti-abolition 
measures  were  fully  equal  in  extravagance  to  cer- 
tain doings  of  their  opponents;  and,  then,  there 
was  this  difference — the  abolitionists  were  mani-  , 
festly  right  in  the  main,  as  to  the  evils  of  slavery, 
while  many  of  their  opponents  were  in  fact  the 
aids  of  the  pro-slavery  men ;  though  without  de- 
sign of  being  so,  we  are  ready  to  allow. 

4.  In  these  perilous  times.  Bishops  Hedding 
and  Emoiy,  on  the  10th  of  September,  published 
an  address  "  to  the  ministers  and  preachers  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  within  the  New 
England  and  New  Hampshire  annual  confer- 
ences," urging  them  to  a  different  course  from 
that  in  which  they  had  been  recently  engaged,  in 
regard  to  abolitionism.  We  give  the  following 
outlines  of  this  pastoral  letter,  remanding  to  our 
collection  of  documents  the  whole  as  one  of  those 
able  and  timely  lessons  of  warning  worthy  of 
preservation  for  future  generations.  | 

They  express  their  solicitude  at  the  painful  ex- 
citement in  some  parts  of  the  two  conferences,  on 
the  subject  of  immediate  abolition;  that  no  such  j 
excitement  existed  in  any  of  the  other  northern 
or  ea.stem  conferences,  as  far  as  Troy  inclusive; 
that  in  the  New  Hampshire  and  New  England 
conferences  a  large  minority  of  the  preachers,  and 
a  majority  of  their  members  and  friends,  disap- 
proved and  deplored  the  agitation;  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  preachers  and  members  in  the 
non-slaveholding  states  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  measures  of  the  immediate  abolitionists, 
which  have  already  produced  pernicious  results, 
and  are  likely  to  produce  more,  both  in  the 
Church  and  the  social  and  political  relations  of 
tlie  country. 

The  Bishops  refer  to  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  blessings 
of  the  Union,  as  a  reason  to  preserve  both  invio- 
late; that  the  citizens  of  one  state  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  government  of  other  states,  and 
that  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  of  the  world, 
can  not  be  maintained  on  any  other  principle  than 
on  non-interference;  that  the  events  indicate 
clearly  political  action,  in  which,  as  mere  minis- 
ters, they  should  not  interfere;  that  they  do  not 
discuss  the  question  of  slavery  itself,  as  there  is  no 
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occasion  for  it,  seeing  the  sentiment  of  the  Church 
is  well  known — their  object  is  a  practical  one. 

They  exhort  them  "  not  to  speak  evil  one  of  an- 
other." They  think  the  strong  denunciations  in 
reference  to  their  brethren,  who  reside  where  the 
laws  do  not  admit  of  emancipation  without  re- 
moval, are  incompatible  with  this  precept,  or  with 
the  common  Discipline  with  which  they  are 
united,  and  to  which  they  have  solemnly  pledged 
themselves.  They  ask  if  they  are  willing  to  ex- 
change places  with  their  southern  brethren,  and 
carry  out  the  principles  at  the  south  which  they 
maintain  in  the  north;  and  unless  they  can,  and 
will  do  tliis,  theirs  is  not  the  apostolic  spirit,  the 
apostolic  principle,  or  the  apostolic  course  of  action. 

The  Bishops  declare  that  the  interests  of  the 
colored  population,  both  bond  and  free,  are  greatly 
periled  by  the  immediateists,  and  that  the  regular 
ministers  and  missionaries  are  greatly  hindered  in 
promoting  the  salvation  both  of  the  slaveholders 
and  the  slaves. 

As  to  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries  are  very  difierent. 
Congress  can  not  act  in  this  matter.  The  imperial 
Parliament  had  complete  control  in  the  West  In- 
dies. Compensation,  too,  was  awarded,  and  Brit- 
ain still  has  many  of  her  subjects  of  all  colors  in 
a  state  of  political  disability. 

The  Bishops  affirm  that  neither  the  New  Testa- 
ment, nor  the  preaching  and  practice  of  our  Lord, 
or  of  the  apostles,  were  ever  intended  to  justify 
slavery.  Y  et  the  course  of  the  immediate  abolition- 
its  is  at  variance  with  the  examples  of  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles;  for  while  slaves  in  the  Roman 
empire  were  in  a  worse  condition  than  in  the 
United  States,  yet  there  was  no  such  barrier,  iu 
case  of  liberation,  to  the  enjoyment  of  citizenship, 
as  with  us.  Hence,  the  denunciation  of  one  portion 
of  the  Church  against  another,  is  contrary  to  the 
requirements  of  our  Discipline.  The  Bishops, 
therefore,  think  that  ministers  should  not  take 
part  in  measures  calculated  to  inflame  the  public 
mind  with  angry  passions,  and  stir  up  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  strife  and  disunion,  in  violation  of 
solemn  vows.  In  conclusion,  the  Bishops  say  that 
they  intend  not  to  abridge  or  impair  any  acknowl- 
edged right  of  any  individual,  but  to  cai-ry  out  the 
principles  of  positive  compact  under  which  they 
were  associated* 

5.  When  Dr.  Fisk  was  about  to  embark  for  Eu- 
rope, he  wrote  an  affectionate  farewell  address  to 
his  New  England  friends.  In  his  addi'ess,  pub- 
lished in  Zion's  Herald,t  he  states  that  one  thing 
rested  on  his  mind  which  gave  him  great  solici- 
tude; namely,  the  question  concerning  slavery, 
which  threatened,  in  his  opinion,  to  divide  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  also  the  union  of 
the  states.  He  states  he  was  never  favorable  to  a 
public  agitation  of  the  abolition  question,  either  in 
the  Herald  or  elsewhere,  and  laments  that  another 
series  of  numbers  was  about  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
Church,  in  the  columns  of  the  Herald.  The  ques- 
tion is  destined,  he  fears,  to  tear  the  Church  limb 
from  limb,  but  his  voice  may  not  be  heeded.  He 
thinks  the  infatuation  with  which  the  subject  is 
pressed,  shows  that  nothing  will  open  the  eyes  of 
the  leaders  till  it  is  too  late  to  retrace  their  steps. 
He  then  quotes  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  north- 
ern preacher  in  the  south,  who  thinks  that  the 
severance  of  the  Union,  and  the  disruption  of  the 
Church  must  soon  follow  the  present  movements 
of  the  abolitionists.  Dr.  Fisk,  however,  trusts  this 
event  will  not  be,  though  he  much  fears  it.    He 
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prays  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  will  sec 
the  impropriety  of  the  course,  and  that  public  sen- 
timent will  put  an  end  to  tins  ill-timed  northern 
agitation  on  slavery. 

As  a  further  expression  of  Dr.  Fisk's  views,  we 
have  liis  sentiment  on  the  propriety  of  petitioning 
Congress  on  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  His  reasons  for  not  signing 
the  paper  were,  that  the  ultra-abolitionists,  by 
their  imprudent  movements  and  ill-timed  and  ill- 
managed  system  of  agitation,  have  removed  all 
hope  of  success  in  any  measure  of  this  kind  for  the 
present;  there  was  no  hope  of  prospective  eman- 
cipation in  the  present  feverish  state  of  public 
feeling;  much  less  is  there  any  hope  of  success 
in  a  measure  got  up  under  the  auspices  of  modern 
abolitionists.  As  he  wished  freedom  to  the  slave, 
when  it  can  be  properlv  secured,  he  wished  com- 
parative enjoyment  and  future  salvation  to  those 
who  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  freedom  here.  He 
exhorts  all  who  were  opposed  to  the  present  move- 
ments, as  a  tribute  to  humanity  and  protection,  to 
refuse  to  sign  such  memorials  till  the  party  will 
pursue  a  different  course.  When  this  is  done, 
there  will  be  some  hope  of  restoring  to  the  social 
system  a  healthy  tone  of  action.* 

6.  It  is  proper,  however,  here  to  remark,  that 
though  there  Avere  very  exceptionable  movements 
to  be  found  among  many  of  the  abolitionists,  there 
were  also  among  them  many  who  were  not  of  this 
character.  It  is  true  the  body  became  deeply  im- 
bued at  first,  and  for  some  time,  with  the  ultra- 
isms  of  Garrison  and  Thompson,  as  well  as  of  Scott, 
Sunderland,  and  a  few  others  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  of  others  in  other  Churches; 
yet  the  soberest  abolitionists  began  to  see  that 
this  course  was  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  cause 
they  had  most  at  heart.  Accordingly,  on  the  3d 
of  September,  1 835,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Antislaverj'  Society  issued  an  address  to  the  pub 
lie,  in  order  to  disabuse  themselves  of  many  things 
laid  to  their  charge,  as  well  also,  no  doubt,  to  at- 
tempt to  correct  the  sentiments  of  the  Thorapso- 
nians  and  GaiTisonians,  who  \indertook  to  be  the 
mouth-pieces  of  all  the  abolitionists  of  the  land. 
_  The  Committee  declare  that  Congress  has  no 
right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  states;  that 
American  citizens  have  the  right  to  express  their 
views  on  the  constitution,  laws,  and  institutions 
of  any  country;  that  insurrections  are  to  be  de- 
ploretl ;  that  they  publish  no  incendiary  publica- 
tions; that  they  send  none  of  their  publications  to 
the  slaves,  nor  employ  agents  in  the  slave  states 
to  distribute  their  publications,  nor  did  they  send 
packages  to  any,  or  avow  that  they  believe  slavery 
to  be  sinful,  and  injurious  to  any  country  where  it 
prevails;  tliat  the  education  of  tne  poor  is  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  every  country;  that  they  prize  the 
Union,  and  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  would 
greatly  consolidate  it.  And  they  conclude  their 
address  by  an  appeal  to  all  citizens,  referring  to  the 
measures  taken  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
in  the  following  manly  and  patriotic  language: 

"  Fellow-citizens,  will  you,  in  order  that  the 
abominations  of  slavery  may  be  concealed  from 
public  view,  and  that  the  capital  of  your  republic 
may  continue  to  be,  as  it  now  is,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Congress,  the  great  slave-mart  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  consent  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment, in  acknowledged  defiance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws,  shall  appoint,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  your  land,  ten  thousand  censors  of 
the  press,  each  of  whom  shall  have  the  right  to  in- 
spect every  document  you  may  commit  to  the 
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post-office,  and  to  suppress  every  pamphlet  and 
newspaper,  whether  religious  or  political,  which 
in  his  sovereign  pleasure  he  may  adjudge  to  con- 
tain an  incendiary  article  ?  Surely  we  need  not 
remind  you  that  it  you  submit  to  such  an  encroach- 
ment on  your  liberty,  the  days  of  our  republic  are 
numbered,  and  that  although  abolitionists  may  be 
the  first,  they  will  not  be  the  last  victims  offered 
at  the  shrine  of  arbitrary  power."* 

7.  Indeed,  civil  society  can  not  exist  when  power 
is  the  standard  of  right.  In  this  country  the  laws 
are  made  by  the  people,  and,  hence,  obedience  to 
them  is  binding  on  all.  The  constitutions  of  all 
the  states  in  so  many  words  virtually  declare, 
"  That  every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write, 
and  publish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  lieing 
responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  right;  and 
no  law  should  be  made  to  restrain  or  abridge 
the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press."  And 
a  jury  is  the  only  tribunal  before  Avhom  a  per- 
son is  to  be  arraigned  for  the  abuse  of  this  right. 
This  freedom  of  discussion,  too,  extends  to  all  sub- 
jects. The  right  is  sacred,  and  no  individuals, 
whether  magistrates  or  others,  can  interfere  with 
its  exercise.  Of  the  abuse  of  this  right,  grand  ju- 
ries are,  in  the  first  instance,  the  only  judges,  and 
courts  and  juries  are  the  only  authoritu'S  to  whom 
the  people  have  delegated  the  power  of  punishing 
it.  Even  a  legislature  can  not  meddle  with  this 
right,  and  any  law  to  interfere  with  it  would  be 
null  and  void.  Of  course,  the  subject  of  slavery 
can  not  be  exempted  from  the  common  ordeal  to 
which  all  other  subjects  are  liable.f 

8.  Nevertheless,  there  were  many  who  declared 
openly  that  the  abolitionists  had  gone  beyond  the 
bounas  of  moderation  in  tlieir  denunciations,  as 
well  as  the  utterance  of  opinions  of '  an  injurious 
character.     We  Avill  give  specimens  of  these. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Reed,  the  English  delegate  to  the 
Baptist  Churches,  himself  an  antislavery  man, 
declares,  respecting  the  American  Antislavery 
Society:  "In  looking  to  a  noble  issue,  it  has 
been  impatient  of  the  means  necessary  to  the 
end.  In  proposing  to  confer  an  inestimable  good, 
it  has  not  paused  to  ask,  how  it  may  be  granted 
with  the  least  alloy  of  evil.  It  has  allowed 
nothing  to  prejudice,  nothing  to  interest,  nothing 
to  time.  It  has  borne  on  its  front  defiance,  and 
not  conciliation;  and  this  not  merely  against 
slavery,  but  the  slaveholder.  Means  Icatling  to 
the  result,  and  remuneration  consequent  on  it, 
instead  of  being  candidly  discussed,  are  peremp- 
torily denounced.  If  there  be  any  thing  that  has 
speciiil  power  to  shock  existing  prejudice,  it  has 
been  called  up,  and  placed  on  the  foreground  of 
the  battle.  As  you  might  foresee,  the  effect  has 
been,  that  mostly  those  who  would  have  been  its 
best  friends,  have  been  afiaid  of  it;  and  those 
who  were  pledged,  from  the  purest  benevolence, 
to  the  Colonization  Society,  have  received  offense; 
while  in  the  slave  states,  its  personality  and 
want  of  prudence,  a]>art  from  its  devotion  to  a 
hated  principle,  has  thrown  back  the  cau.se  for 
which  it  pleads  to  a  lamentable  distance. "i 

Rev.  W.  E.  Channiiig,  D.  D.,  in  his  admirable 
work  on  slavery,  published  this  year,  in  hig 
chapter  on  Abolition,  utters  sentiments  very  much 
like  those  of  Mr.  Cox.  Wliile  he  praise's  them 
for  their  strength  of  principle,  their  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed,  and  their  active  goodness,  he 
faults  them  for  their  immediateism,  their  system 
of  agitation,  and  other  extravagances. |1     Many 
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other  such  testimonies  could  be  produced,  had  we 
space  for  them. 

9.  Several  conferences  tooTc  occasion  to  express 
themselves  on  the  subject  of  abolitionism.  Tlie 
New  England  and  New  Hampshire  conferences 
took  the  lead  in  uttering  heavy  censures  on  the 
Church,  and  our  Discipline,  and"  in  reconmiending 
notliing  less  than  iiltra-abolitionism.  Other  con- 
ference:!, entertaining  very  different  opinions,  also 
declared  their  opinions. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1835, fourteen  preachers 
of  the  Baltimore  conference,  among  whom  were 
S.  Gr.  Roszell  and  Jacob  Gruber,  both  strong 
antislavery  men,  express  themselves  as  follows: 

"  The  undersigned,  ministers  within  the  Balti- 
more annual  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Churcli,  respectfully  request  those  individuals 
north  of  us  who  are  agitating  the  question  of 
immediate  abolitionism,  to  desist  from  sending  to 
any  of  us  their  inflammatory  periodicals,  or  other 

Sublications  on  that  subject,  as  we  never  ordered  or 
esired  them,  and  are  determined  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  of  them,  of  which  we  request  all 
postmasters  to  take  notice. 

"  "We  beg  leave  to  assure  them,  also,  that  though 
we  are  neither  slaveholders  nor  the  friends  of 
slavery,  yet  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  rash  and 
violent  course  they  are  pursuing,  in  conjunction 
with  foreign  emissaries,  is  doing  immense  mis- 
chief in  all  our  southern  country,  and  especially 
calculated  and  tending  to  overwhelm  our  colored 
population,  both  bond  and  free,  with  greatly-ag- 
gravated alHictious  and  dangers,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual,  and  to  embroil  the  country  in  dis- 
graceful and  murderous  riots. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  Baltimore  annual 
conference  has  always  taken,  and  still  takes  a  de- 
cided stand  in  favor  of  gradual  and  ultimate 
emancipation;  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  senti- 
ments herein  expressed  are  those  of  our  brethren 
generally  in  this  section,  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
ference of  foreign  agitators  in  this  most  delicate 
and  embarrassing  of  our  domestic  difficulties."* 

The  Ohio  conference,  at  its  session  at  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  August  25th,  adopted  a  report  drawn 
up  by  T.  A.  Morris,  L.  L.  Hamline,  and  E.  W. 
Sehon,  avowing  strong  antislavery  sentiments, 
but  disapproving  of  abolitionism.  The  report 
declares  that  the  conference,  as  citizens  of  Ohio, 
and  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
are  opposed  to  slavery,  and  in  favor  of  gradual, 
peaceable,  and  constitutional  emancipation;  but 
that  neither  our  civil  relations  as  citizens  of  a  free 
state,  nor  our  duties  as  Christian  ministers,  re- 
quire us  to  interfere  with  the  political  regulations 
of  other  states,  in  order  to  hasten  1he  abolition  of 
slavery.  Nor  does  the  example  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  require  more.  They  object  to  the  ineans 
now  proposed  for  the  removal  or  mitigation  of 
slavery;  and  after  considerable  of  argument,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

"  That,  as  the  friends  of  peaceable,  gradual 
emancipation,  we  have  no  cau.se  to  regret  the 
course  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Discipline,  but  retain  undiminished 
confidence  in  the  same. 

"That  we  continue  to  appreciate  highly  the 
principles  and  objects  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  believing  that  it  has  exerted,  and 
continues  to  exert,  a  salutary  influence  in  favor 
of  the  colored  race,  both  in  th'is  country  and  their 
native  land. 

"  That  we  deeply  regret  the  proceedings  of  the 
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abolitionists  and  antislavery  societies  in  flie  free 
states,  and  the  consequent  excitement  thereby 
produced  in  the  slave  states;  that  we,  as  a  con- 
ference, disclaim  all  connection  and  corporation 
with,  or  belief  in  the  same;  and  that  we  hereby 
recommend  to  our  junior  preachers,  local  breth- 
ren, and  private  members  within  our  bounds,  to 
abstain  from  any  connection  with  them,  or  par- 
ticipation of  their  acts  in  the  premises  whatever. 

"  That  those  brethren  and  citizens  of  the  north, 
who  resist  the  abolition  movements  with  firmness 
and  moderation,  are  true  friends  to  the  Church, 
to  the  slaves  of  the  south,  and  to  the  Constitution 
of  our  common  country;  and  that,  to  encourage 
inflammatory  lectures  by  foreign  agents,  and  san- 
guinary publications  in  favor  of  immediate  aboli- 
tion, is  injurious  to  Christian  fellowship,  dangerous 
to  our  civil  associations,  unfavorable  to  the  priv- 
ileges and  spiritual  interests  of  the  slaves,  and 
unbecoming  any  Christian  patriot  or  philanthro- 
pist, and  especially  any  Methodist."* 

On  the  21st  of  August,  at  a  large  meeting  of 
citizens  in  Boston,  the  following  among  other 
resolutions  were  passed: 

"  That  we  hold  in  reprobation  all  attempts,  in 
whatever  guise  they  may  appear,  to  coerce  any  of 
the  United  States  to  abolish  slavery  by  appeals 
to  the  terror  of  the  master  or  the  passions  of  the 
slave. 

"  That  we  disapprove  of  all  associations  insti- 
tuted in  non-slaveholding  states,  with  an  intent 
to  act  within  the  slaveholding  states  without 
their  consent."t 

The  Kentucky  conference,  at  their  session  in 
August,  1835,  adopted  a  report  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  abolition,  and  colonization.  They  say: 
"  Although  citizens  of  Kentucky,  we  are  not  the 
advocates  of  slavery.  We  believe  it  to  be  morally 
wrong,  and  relatively  mischievous  in  all  its  tend- 
encies. We  consider  it  an  evil  in  its  most  toler- 
able aspects.  We  deeply  regret  and  anxiously 
deplore  its  existence  in  this  or  any  other  coimtry; 
and  in  relation  to  our  own  particularly,  we  pledge 
our  exertions  and  influence,  in  an  appeal  to  all 
just  and  lawful  means  and  methods  for  its  re- 
moval, wherever  such  exertions  and  influences 
can  be  brought  to  bear  without  infringing  on  the 
rights  of  others,  constitutionally  secured  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Federal  Government." 

The  following  resolutions,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
amble comprising  the  foregoing  sentiments,  were 
unanimously  adopted.  Dr.  Bascom  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  doubtless  drew  up  the 
report: 

"  (1.)  That  we  strictly  adhere  to  the  principles 
of  our  Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery;  and  that  it 
is  our  purpose  to  persevere  in  the  course  hitherto 
pursued,  without  any  allowance  whatever,  with 
men  or  measures,  whose  object  may  be  an  inter- 
ference with  the  question  of  slavery,  uncalled  for 
by  the  common  good,  and  productive  of  mis- 
chievous, rather  than  beneficial  results. 

"  (2.)  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  conference, 
the  interference  of  abolitionists  and  antislavery 
associations  in  the  north  and  elsewhere,  by  which 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation 
are  disturbed,  and  their  common  interests,  laws, 
and  safety  placed  in  jeopardy,  should  be  looked 
upon  as  an  unwarrantable  assumption  of  claim, 
and  an  abuse  of  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

"  (3.)  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference; 
whenever  such  interference  with  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  is  attempted  hj  foreign  emissa- 


*  Document,  \o.  20,  and  W.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  77, 78. 
t  W.,  Vol.  II,  p.  79,  col.  2. 
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ries,  whether  as  lecturers,  ecclesiatics,  or  other- 
wise, all  lawful  means  should  be  promptly  re- 
sorted to,  to  aiTest  at  once  tlie  mischievous  tend- 
ency of  their  seditious  iutermeildling  and  officious 
insolence. 

"  (4.)  That,  without  presuming  to  decide,  we 
would  respectfully  suggest,  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
maxim  to  be  adopted  by  American  citizens  in  the 
present  crisis,  that  we  may  appreciate  as  pure  and 
correct  the  motives  of  men  whose  measures  and 
movements  tend  directly  to  subvert  the  Consti- 
tution and  dissolve  the  Government. 

"  (5.)  That  it  is  not  considered  by  this  body  al- 
lowable for  any  minister  or  member  of  tlie  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  within  the  limits  of  this 
conference,  or,  as  we  conceive,  elsewhere,  to  re- 
sort to  any  extrajudicial  means  whatever  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  with  the  question  of  sla- 
very. 

"  (6.)  That  we  continue  to  repose  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  rectitude,  policj',  and  operations  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  that  we 
commend  it  to  all  who  are  likely  to  regard  our 
opinions,  as  every  way  worthy  their  approval 
and  patronage."* 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Temiessee  conference,  at  their  session  in  Novem- 
ber of  this  year:t 

"  (1.)  Resolved,  by  the  Tennessee  annual  confer- 
ence, That  the  course  pursued  by  the  abolitionists 
is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  peace,  union,  and 
very  existence  of  Uiis  republic;  unsustained  by 
Scripture,  and  at  open  variance,  both  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

"  (2.)  That,  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  our 
imperious  duty  to  discountenance  the  mad  efforts 
of  the  abolitionists,  and,  in  seeking  the  salvation 
and  happiness  of  both  white  and  black,  to  dis- 
courage whatever  may  incite  the  one  to  severity 
and  the  other  to  disaffection;  not  intermeddling 
with  matters  which  the  civU  authority  alone  can 
regulate,  but,  in  this  as  in  every  thing  else,  de- 
meaning ourselves  as  good  citizens  of  civil  and 
religious  society. 

"  (3.)  That,  while  we  do  highly  disapprove  of 
the  agitation  of  the  public  mind  on  this  subject, 
as  attempted  by  tlie  abolitionists,  and  greatly 
dread  the  consequence  of  a  persistence  in  that 
course,  we  still  view  with  unabated  feelings  of 
approbation  the  cause  of  colonization,  regarding 
it  as  the  only  peaceable,  safe,  and  practicable 
plan  of  giving  liberty  to  the  slave. 

"  (4.)  That,  in  so  far  as  may  be  in  our  power, 
and  consistently  with  these  principles,  we  will 
use  our  best  efforts  to  advance  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  blacks. 

"  (5.)  That  we  do  heartily  approve  of  the  course 

ijursued  by  the  Maine,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky  con- 
erences,  and  also  of  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Fisk  in 
opposition  to  abolitionism,  and  especially  of  the 
letter  recently  addressed  by  Bishops  Hedding 
and  Emory  to  the  New  England  and  New  Hamp- 
shire conferences." 

10.  Apart  from  the  abolitionists,  several  pro- 
ductions of  great  merit  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
were  issued  from  the  press,  having  no  connection 
with  the  abolition  press,  and,  indeed,  containing 
stronger  antislavery  arguments  than  those  pub- 
lished by  the  abolition  press,  but  without  its 
exceptionable  matter. 

The  Rev.  William  E.  Channing,  D.  D.,  the  dis- 
tinguished Unitarian  of  Boston,  wrot«  a  work  on 
slavery,  published  in  Boston  this  year,  and  circu- 


lated widely  in  the  north,  and  even  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  somh.     The  leading  topics  were, 
;  Property  in  Man;  Rights  of  Man;  Explanations; 
Evils  of  Slavery;  Scripture  Argument;  Means  of 
,  removing  Slavery;  Abolitionism;  Duties,  etc.    Mr. 
'  Channing  portrayed  the  moral  evils  of  slavery 
with  a  masterly  pen,  and  censured  pretty  severely 
what  he  esteemed  exceptionable,  in  the  principles 
and  proceedings  of  the  abolitionists.    But  he  gave 
them  full  credit  for  their  excellences,  which  was 
■  a  rare  thing  in  those  days.* 
I      As  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter,  the 
i  Synod  of  Kentucky  adopted  a  report  on  slavery 
and  emancipation,  which  we   have   published. 
The  report  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
j  committee  of^  ten  persons,  five  laymen  and  five 
'  clergymen,  to  draw  up  the  views  of  the  Synod. 
!  The  lay  gentlemen  were  John  Brown,  John  Green, 
I  Thomas^P.  Smith,  J.  R.  Alexander,  and  Charles 
I  Cunningham.     The  clergymen  were  William  L. 
Breckenridge,  James  K.  i5urch,  Robert  Stewart, 
Nathan  J.  Hall,  and  John  C.  Young.     The  reso- 
lution of  the  Synod  required  that  the  committee 
"  digest  and  prepare  a  plan  for  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction  of  our  slaves,  and  for  their 
future  emancipation,  and  to  report  such  plan  to 
the  several  presbyteries  for  their  consicleration 
and  approvaL"     The  committee  proceed  to  state, 
that  all  admit  that  slavery  is  not  right,  and  they 
show  wherein  it  is  not  right;  namely:  Because,  1. 
It  deprives  men  of  the  right  to  acquire  and  hold 
property.     2.   It    deprives    of  personal   liberty. 
3.  And  of  personal  security.     These  odious  fea- 
tures are  not  the  excrescences,  but  the  system 
it-self — its  essential,  constituent  parts. 

As  to  the  effects  of  slavery,  1.  It  depraves  and 
degrades  its  subjects,  by  removing  from  them  the 
strongest  natural  checks  to  human  corruption. 
2.  It  dooms  men  to  helpless  ignorance.  3.  It  de- 
prives its  subjects,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Gospel.  4.  It  licenses  and  pro- 
duces great  cruelty.  5.  It  produces  general  licen- 
tiousness among  the  slaves.  6.  It  demoralizes  the 
whites  as  well  "as  the  blacks.  7.  It  draws  down 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  The  committee  then 
prove  that  slavery  is  not  supported  either  by  the 
Old  or  New  Testament.  They  then  go  on  to 
answer  the  objections,  that  slaves  are  better  off 
than  free  negroes;  that  emancipation  would  pro- 
mote amalgamation.  And  they  then  conclude, 
that  slavery  is  as  certainly  sinful,  as  that  the 
light  of  Gotl's  truth  hath  shone  upon  the  world; 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Chri.stian  to  use 
vigorous  and  inmaediate  measures  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  whole  system,  and  for  the  removal 
of  all  its  unhappy  effects. 

The  committee"  then  a.sk,  What  is  the  wisest 
plan  for  effecting  emancipation  ?  The  most  simple 
IS  immediate  or  complete  emancipation;  and  this 
is  preferable  to  perpetual  bondage.  So,  too,  polit- 
ical revolution  is  preferable  to  the  perpetuation  of 
tyranny.  But,  in  consequence  of  adverse  laws,  im- 
mediate emancipation  is  not  so  gotxl  as  a  gradual 
course.  The  plan  they  propase  is,  for  Uie  master 
to  retain,  during  a  limited  period,  and  with  a  re- 
gard to  the  re.nl  welfare  of  the  slave,  that  authority 
'  which  he  before  held  in  perpetuity,  and  for  his 
own  interest.  Let  the  full  failure  liberty  of  the 
slave  be  secured  from  all  contingencies,  by  a  re- 
corded deed  of  emancipation,  to  take  effect  at  a 
Eecificd  time.  In  the  mean  time,  let  the  servants 
e  treated  well,  receive  intellectual  and  religious 
instruction,  and  stimulated  to  prepare  himself  for 


*  W.,  Vol.  II,  p.  103,  and  Document,  No.  21. 
t  W.,  Vol.  U,  p.  126,  col.  3. 


*  Slavery,  by  W.  E.  Channing.    Boston:  James  Monroe, 
1835, 166  pp  l$mo. 
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independence.  They  conclude  that  there  are  only 
thi'ee  courses  to  be  pursued,  one  of  which  must  be 
pursued — either  to  emancipate  iumiediately,  and 
without  preparation,  or  to  pursue  a  gradual  plan, 
or  to  continue  to  lend  their  example  and  influence 
to  perpetuate  slavery.  He  that  does  the  latter, 
lends  his  aid  to  perpetuate  a  demoralizing  and 
cruel  system  whicli  it  would  be  an  insult  to  Gol 
to  imagine  that  he  does  not  abhor — a  system  wliich 
exhibits  power  without  responsibility,  toil  with- 
out recompense,  life  without  liberty,  law  without 
justice,  wrongs  without  redress,  infamy  without 
crime,  punishment  without  guilt,  and  families 
without  marriage.* 

I  think  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Synod  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  times. 
It  will  rank  in  ability  and  soundness  with  the 
works  of  Wesley,  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  and  Dun- 
can, on  slavery,  while  it  leaves  in  the  vast  distance 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  the  present  American 
abolitionists  have  written.  This  work  will  not 
die.  It  wiU  yet  do  much  in  the  cause  of  emanci- 
pation. 

The  committee,  in  the  same  pamphlet,  publish 
a  defense  of  their  plan  of  gradual  emancipation, 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  their  committee,  Rev.  J.  C. 
Young,  in  reply  to  Rev.  Messrs.  Steele  and 
Grothers.  They  consider  it  a  necessary  appen- 
dix to  the  address,  and  both  make  au  octavo 
pamphlet  of  sixty-four  pages. 

Mr.  Young  performed  liis  part  with  distin- 
guished ability;  and  whether  the  plan  will  suc- 
ceed in  form  or  not,  such  good  intention  must 
do  its  work  in  some  form.  It  is  dated  May  19, 
1835,  and  entitled,  "the  Doctrine  of  Immediate 
Emancipation  unsound,  by  J.  C.  Young,  in  reply 
to  brothers  Steele  and  Crothers."  The  doctrines 
of  the  address,  as  to  the  time  for  emancipation, 
were  strongly  opposed  by  Messrs.  Stuart,  the 
British  abolitionist,  Steele,  and  Crothers,  and 
the  committee  published  Mr.  Young's  defense 
in  connection  with  their  own  publication.  We 
fear  that,  after  all,  little  thus  far  has  been  ac- 
complished in  Kentucky,  by  the  Presbyterians 
or  others,  since  the  publication  of  the  plan, 
either  by  gradual  or  immediate  emancipation. 
But  the  arguments  against  slavery  will  have 
their  weight  with  all  conscientious  and  intel- 
ligent men. 

11.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  present  to  our 
readers  some  specimens  of  the  doctrines  and 
ultra  movements  of  the  times. 

In  Utica,  N.  Y.,  an  abolition  convention  was 
mobbed,  and  indeed  broken  up,  so  as  not  to  be 
able  to  do  any  business. t 

The  Governor  of  South  Carolina  demanded 
from  the  Governor  of  New  York  the  delivery  of 
Arthur  Tappan,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  laws  of 
South  Carolina,  as  an  incendiary,  and  of  course 
to  be  hanged,  if  not  by  the  decision  of  a  court, 
the  mob  could  do  the  business  as  readily  as  pil- 
lage the  mail.  The  Charleston  Mercury,  how- 
ever, very  conclusively  argued  against  the  whole 
matter,  as  improper,  unjust,  and  unavailing,  nay, 
as  tending  to  civil  war.f 

Governor  M'Duffie  of  South  Carolina,  in  his 
message,  declares  as  follows  :  "Domestic  slav- 
ery, therefore,  instead  of  being  a  political  evil, 
is  the  corner-stone  of  our  republican  edifice.  No 
patriot  who  justly  estimates  our  privileges,  will 


♦An  address  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Kentucky,  pro- 
posing a  plan  for  the  instruction  and  emancipation  of 
their  slaves,  by  a  committee  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky. 
Cincinnati,  1835,  31  pp.  8vo.    Pamphlets,  Vol.  VII,  p.  778. 

+  W.,  Vol.  II,  p.  110. 

tSee  Mercury,  quoted  W.,  Vol.  H,  p.  119. 


tolerate  the  idea  of  emancipation  at  any  period, 
however  remote,  or  on  any  conditions  of  pecuniary 
advantage,  however  unfavorable.  I  would  as  soon 
think  of  opening  a  negotiation  for  selling  the  lib- 
erty of  the  states  at  once,  as  for  making  any  stip- 
ulations for  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  our 
slaves.  So  deep  is  my  conviction  on  this  subject, 
that  if  I  were  doomed  to  die  immediately  afier  re- 
cording these  sentiments,  I  could  say  in  all  sin- 
cerity, and  under  all  the  sanctions  of  Christianity 
and  patriotism, '  God  forbid  that  my  descendants, 
in  the  remotest  generations,  should  live  in  any 
other  than  a  conuuunity  having  the  institution  of 
domestic  slavery,  as  it  existed  among  the  patri- 
archs of  the  primitive  Church,  and  in  all  the  free 
states  of  antiquity.' " 

On  the  foregoing,  the  editor  of  the  Western 
Advocate,  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Morris,  now  Bishop 
Morris,  remarks:  "  The  question  between  the 
north  and  south,  respecting  slavery,  assumes  more 
and  more  the  character  of  a  political  one.  For 
slavery  as  a  system  we  have  no  apology  to  make, 
and  never  had;  neither  have  we  any  to  make  for 
the  means  which  abolitionists  propose  for  its  ex- 
termination. Intelligent,  sober-minded  Method- 
ists in  the  south,  no  more  believe  in  the  ultra 
views  of  Governor  M'Duffie  and  a  few  other 
southern  politicians,  than  consistent  Methodists 
in  the  north  believe  in  the  visionary  and  mis- 
chievous notions  of  leading  abolitionists."* 

The  proceedings  of  mobs,  and  the  expressed 
sentiments  of  southern  men  on  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery, and  such  doings  as  demanding  the  person  of 
Mr.  Tappan,  or  advertising  a  reward  for  his  head, 
made  abolitionists  in  abundance;  while  some  of 
the  measures  and  principles  of  abolitionists  pre- 
vented many,  or  indeed  the  most  part  of  sober 
antislavery  men  from  having  any  partnership  in 
their  movements.  Thus  the  ground  was  princi- 
pally left  to  the  ultraists  on  both  sides;  and  it 
was  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  more  ultra 
party.  Yet  the  prudent  men  were  denounced  to 
be  either  abolitionists  or  pro- slavery  men,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  the  party  into  whose  hands 
they  fell. 

12.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Thompson  found 
it  best  to  leave  for  England,  before  he  had 
achieved  immediate  abolition.  We  will  quote 
his  own  words.  Before  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Antislavery  Society  he  declared: 
"When  he  reflected  upon  the  ignorance,  the 
wickedness,  and  the  mighty  prejudices  he  had 
to  encounter;  on  the  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
clients,  whose  cause  was  committed  to  his 
feeble  advocacy,  with  all  their  rights,  eternal 
and  irreversible,  he  trembled,  and  felt  almost 
disposed  to  retire. "t  On  the  12th  of  July, 
at  Andover,  Mr.  Reed,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Antislavery  Society  of  that  town,  reports: 
"  Mr.  Thompson  closed  by  expressing  his  de- 
termination to  labor  in  behalf  of  those  in  bonds, 
till  the  last  tear  was  wiped  from  the  eye  of  the 
slave,  and  the  last  fetter  broken  from  his  heel; 
and  then  let  a  western  breeze  bear  me  back  to 
the  land  of  my  birth,  or  let  me  find  a  spot  to 
lay  my  bones  in  the  midst  of  a  grateful  people, 
and  a  people  free  indeed. "t  From  the  fore- 
going we  infer,  that  Mr.  Thompson  must  have 
expected  that  his  three  years'  mission  from  the 
London  abolitionists  would  suffice  to  accom- 
plish his  work;  otherwise  he  would  stay  till  it 
was  done.  The  whole  burden,  too,  seems  to 
have  been  principally  laid  on  his  individual 
shoulders,  as  we  learn  from   his  declaration. 


*  W.,  Vol.  n,  p.  138.       t  Letters,  p.  66.       %  W.,  p.  79. 
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quoted  above.  But  after  weighing  all  things, 
he  threw  the  mountain  from  his  shoulders,  and 
we  find  him  leaving  Boston,  ou  November  8th, 
on  the  ship  Satisfaction,  and  addressing  "his 
dear  Garrison "  from  St.  Johns,  New  Bruns- 
wick, just  as  he  was  about  to  sail  for  England. 
Still  he  breathes  out,  not  just  slaughter,  but 
vengeance  against  his  British  abolitionists  in 
this  country,  the  "  Otises,  the  Spragues,  and 
the  Fletchers,  who  lacked  the  magnanimity  to 
allow  him  the  chance  of  contending  with  them 
on  the  day  when  they  traduced  their  COUN- 
TRY, and  HIMSELF.  The  placards  that  have 
adorned  the  walls  of  North  American  post- 
offices,  and  southern  slave-markets,  shall  make 
their  unaided  appeal  to  British  hearts  and 
British  understandings."*  No  foreigner  ever 
returned  home  from  America  more  disappointed, 
or  in  worse  humor  than  George  Thompson. 
Yet  Mr.  Garrison  lauds  him  to  the  skies,  ele- 
vates him  above  Lafayette,  and  almost  says  he 
set  all  the  slaves  in  the  United  States  free.f 

13.  The  state  of  things  in  the  missions 
among  the  slaves,  will  enable  us  to  see  what 
great  benefits  religion  conferred  on  them,  as 
well  as  the  great  injury  done  in  throwing  obsta- 
cles in  their  way.  \Ve  will  give  some  abridged 
extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  missionaries, 
•which  will  show  the  real  state  of  things. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Chapel,  April  25th,  on  Pee  Dee, 
South  Carolina,  writes:  "  There  is  now  a  more 
flattering  prospect  on  the  mission  than  at  any 
former  time.  There  is  not  only  more  earnest 
attention  to  preaching  and  catechising  among 
the  slaves,  but  the  owners  manifest  an  increas- 
ing solicitude  to  have  their  negroes  instructed 
in  religion.  They  see  that  the  Gospel  is  cal- 
culated to  better  their  condition,  improve  their 
morals,  and  lead  them  to  act  in  accordance 
with  truth  and  righteousness.  The  field  is 
enlarging.  Many  are  saying  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Pee  Dee,  '  Come  over  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  us.  We  want  our  slaves  to  hear 
the  word  of  life.'  "i 

Rev.  Wm.  Culverhouse,  April  15th,  Pickens 
Mills  mission,  Alabama,  says,  "  The  blacks 
here  are  very  numerous,  and  little  hitherto 
has  been  done  for  their  salvation.  But  their 
owners  generally  give  us  a  hearty  reception. 
I  have  twenty-three  appointments,  which  I 
meet  once  in  three  weeks.  The  south  owes  a 
great  debt  to  the  negroes.  The  only  way  to 
discharge  it  at  present,  is  to  give  them  re- 
ligious instruction.  They  are  hungry  for  the 
bread  of  life;  and  while  they  are  contributing 
so  largely  to  our  wealth  and  ease,  shall  we  not 
afford  them  the  means  of  salvation?  Under  the 
influence  of  Christian  principles  they  become, 
in  every  respect,  more  agreeable  to  their  owners, 
and  more  happy  in  themselves. "|| 

Rev.  Samuel  L.  Bryan,  of  Back  River  mis- 
sion. May  4th,  says,  "  This  mission  is  in  the 
swamp  of  the  Savannah  river.  It  embraces 
eleven  plantations,   which    are  visited  every 


«  Letters,  p.  120. 
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week.  I  instruct  orally  two  hundred  children, 
divided  into  eleven  classes.  We  have  three 
hundred  and  ten  members.  In  1833,  when  I 
was  appointed  to  this  mission,  I  found  but 
three  persons  disposed  to  open  the  way  of  the 
missionary  to  the  slaves.  Through  that  year 
our  object  and  plan  became  better  known,  and 
in  December,  1834,  planters  desired  their  slaves 
should  be  taken  into  the  mission.  The  confer- 
ence of  1834  appointed  two  other  missionaries 
to  this  work.  The  planters  built  several 
churches,  asked  for  two  additional  mission- 
aries, and  contributed  over  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars to  the  Missionary  Societv.  If  two  or  three 
missionaries  can  be  obtained,  the  planters  will 

Erovide  for  their  support.  I  ask,  can  no  man 
e  found?  It  is  true,  sorrow  and  death  are  in 
this  field.  But  He  that  is  with  his  people 
always,  can  as  easily  carry  liis  people  to  heaven 
from  these  swamps  as  from  any  other  place."* 

We  could  readily  multiply,  to  some  extent, 
extracts  to  the  same  import  from  the  reports  of 
the  missionaries.  In  brief,  the  missionaries 
confine  their  labors  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  slaves,  in  preaching,  catechising,  and 
the  use  of  all  the  ordinances  of  religion.  The 
general  result  is,  great  benefit  to  tlie  masters 
and  vast  improvement  among  the  slaves,  in- 
tellectually, morally,  and  physically. f 

We  find,  also,  that  in  some  places,  owing  to 
the  rumors  regarding  immediate  abolition,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  abolitionists,  some  mis- 
sions were  temporarily  suspended,  and  in  other 
places  the  missionaries  were  viewed  with  dis- 
trust. But  as  the  missionaries  confined  them- 
selves solely  to  religious  instruction,  and  in- 
culcated obedience  and  industry  on  the  slaves, 
the  impediments  were  only  trivial  and  short- 
lived.J 

Dr.  Capers,  now  Bishop  Capers,  always 
labored,  and  employed  his  great  influence  in 
promoting  the  religious  interests  of  the  colored 
people.  And,  indeed,  the  Methodist  preachers 
generally  were  active  in  this  good  work.  From 
the  days  of  Asbury,  the  spaces  on  each  side 
of  the  center  aisle,  from  the  front  to  the  extent 
of  the  end  gallery,  were  appropriated  to  the  old 
and  infirm  negroes,  and  the  others  had  their 
seats  in  the  gallery.  In  1834  some  thought 
that  they  could  not  consent  that  their  wives 
and  daughters  should  sit  on  the  same  floor  with 
the  colored  people.  They,  therefore,  insisted 
that  all  the  colored  people  should  occupy  the 
galleries.  This  was  opposed  by  the  most  in- 
fluential white  members,  and  Dr.  Capers  at 
their  head,  who  assured  the  malcontents  that 
these  colored  people  were  respectable,  and  their 
brethren,  and  their  contributions  aided  much  in 
meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Church.  And  be- 
cause Dr.  Capers,  and  the  body  of  the  white 
members  would  not  allow  of  the  change,  those 
who  demanded  it  seceded  from  the  Church. 11 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

EVENTS   OF   1836. 


1.  In  treating  on  the  events  of  1836,  we 
would  commence  by  noticing  the  movements  of 
the  abolitionists,  in  issuing  periodicals  to  main 
tain  their  side  of  the  question. 

Zion's  Watchman  was  issued  January  1st,  in 
New  York  city,  by  the  New  York  Wesleyan 
Society,  with  Leroy  Sunderland  as  editor.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  New  England  conference, 
placed  on  the  superannuated  list,  I  suppose,  to 
relieve  him  from  pastoral  duties,  that  he  might 
thus  be  at  liberty  to  devote  himself  to  the 
paper.  It  declared  that  there  was  "no  design 
to  come  in  contact  with  one  distinctive  feature 
or  principle  of  Methodism.  It  is  rather  our 
object  to  defend  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  against  the  sin  of  holding 
and  treating  the  human  species  as  property." 
It  was  also  assumed,  that  "  it  was  as  much  an 
official  organ  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
as  was  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal." 

The  Watchman,  in  remarking  on  the  notice 
of  its  existence  in  the  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal,  affirms,  that  for  two  years  the  preach- 
ers and  members  in  New  England  have  been 
displeased  with  the  cburse  of  the  Christian 
Advocate,  both  in  regard  to  them  and  the 
subject  of  slaverj".  The  truth  is  this,  nothing 
would  satisfy  the  abolitionists,  unless  they  had 
the  Advocate  under  their  complete  control.  As 
proof  of  this  we  mention  the  extra,  which  de- 
nounced the  Church,  its  ministers  and  mem- 
bers, and  even  garbled  the  address  of  the 
British  conference  in  1834,  obviously  because  it 
placed  a  higher  value  on  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  slaves,  than  on  their  emancipation. 
They  had  Zion's  Herald  completely  under  their 
control  to  publish  what  they  pleased,  and  they 
made  full  use  of  their  privilege.  But  the  Her- 
ald gave  indications  that  its  columns  could  not 
be  the  complete  one-sided  tool  of  the  ultra- 
abolitionists,  and,  therefore,  they  looked  out 
for  another  organ,  in  which  Sunderland,  Scott, 
Storrs,  and  those  of  their  school  might  say 
what  they  pleased,  and  have  at  least  one  half 
of  Zion's'Herald,  so  as  to  promote  their  views 
in  all  directions.*  The  Watchman  commenced 
with  Methodist  pretensions,  but  like  all  others 
of  its  class,  such  as  the  Wesleyan  Repository, 
the  Mutual  Rights,  this  profession  was  soon 
forgotten,  and  it  assailed  the  Church,  its  bish- 
ops, ministers,  editors,  and  members  first,  and 
then  the  institutions  of  the  Church;  and  this 
prepared  the  way  fully  for  the  existence  of  the 
Scottite  Church,  which  was  formed  six  years 
afterward,  commencing  with  the  withdrawal 
of  Scott,  Sunderland,  and  their  intimate  con- 
freres. 

The  Philanthropist,  edited  by  James  G.  Bir- 
ney,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  not  long  since 
a  slaveliolder  in  Alabam'a,  was  established  at 
New  Richmond,  Ohio,  thirty  miles  above  Cin- 
cinnati, January  1, 1836.  About  the  middle  of 
April  it  was  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  pub- 
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lished  there  till  July  12th,  when  the  press  and 
office  were  destroyed  by  a  mob.  It  was  con- 
j  ducted  with  ability  and  a  due  share  of  modera- 
{ tion,  except  that  it  partook  pretty  fully  of  the 
,  extravagances  of  the  abolitionism  of  the  times. 
Had  Mr.  Birney  remained  in  Kentucky,  unas- 
sociated  with  the  northern  abolitionists,  in 
connection  with  the  antislavery  men  of  Ken- 
tucky, there  is  no  doubt  but  his  services  would 
I  have  been  far  more  efficient,  and  that  he  might, 
after  the  exercise  of  some  patience,  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  discussing  slavery  to  its  full  extent 
in  Kentucky.  But  he  allied  himself  with  Gar- 
rison, Thompson,  and  such;  although  he  was  in 
I  many  respects  unlike  them.  In  his  case  the 
maxim  holds  specially  good,  "  Evil  comrauni- 
'  cations  corrupt  good  manners."  After  his  de- 
!  parture  from  Kentucky,  antislavery  papers  have 
been  published  in  that  state,  without  serious 
1  hinderance. 

2.  Mr.  Scott,  after  doing  his  utmost,  in  con- 
I  nection  with  the  New  England  and  New 
'  Hampshire  conferences,  and  having  enlarged 
his  antislavery  knowledge,  comes  again  to  the 
rescue  of  his  cause  ;  the  first  of  his  continued 
numbers  dating  February  24th,  and  his  six- 
teenth or  last,  April  20lh,  all  of  which  were  on 
I  the  subject  of  emancipation.  He  then  com- 
mences by  declaring  that  he  had  "  examined 
the  subject  in  all  its  features  and  bearings,  and 
the  result  is,  a  still  clearer  and  stronger  con- 
j  viction  that  my  course,  and  that  of  the  aboli- 
tionists in  general,  is  sanctioned  by  high 
Heaven;  and  in  my  most  cool  and  mature  delib- 
erations, and  in  view  of  my  responsibilities  to 
God,  as  a  man,  a  Chkisti.vs,  and  a  MINISTER, 
I  feel  that  I  would  not  retrace  a  single  step 
I  that  I  have  taken  if  I  could."* 
;  Mr.  Scott  maintains  that  "  slavery  is  a  sin 
^  under  all  circumstances."  This  can  not  be 
successfully  controverted,  taking  the  system  of 
I  slavery  as  it  is  established  by  law,  and  sus- 
i  tained  according  to  law,  which  is  the  only  true 
state  of  the  question.  But  Mr.  Scott  seems  to 
overlook  that  slavery  is  a  creature  of  law,  and 
;  seems  to  say  that  every  owner  or  holder  of  a 
slave  is  a  sinner,  and  that,  too,  without  his 
will  or  act.  He  says,  "  With  the  Christian 
character  of  slaveholders  I  have  nothing  to 
do — my  warfare  is  with  slavery.  I  do  not  say 
j  that  all  slaveholders  are  bad  men.  What  ap- 
I  pears  to  be  impossible  with  men  may  be  possi- 
I  ble  with  God.  How  much  allowance  he  may 
!  make  for  the  fact  that  they  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  slavery,  we  can  not  tell. 
I  Without  hurling  upon  them  any  anathemas,  we 
'  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  God,  hoping  that 
j  in  some  cases,  at  least,  they  will  obtain  mercy, 
t  because  they  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief."! 
t  This  declaration  is  synoymous.  as  far  as  we 
j  can  see,  with  saying  no  slaveholder  can  be 
j  saved;  and  yet  many  men  are  constantly  made 
slave-owners  without  their  knowledge  or  act. 
About  one  hundred  thousand  infants  are  an- 
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Dually  enslaved  by  the  slave  la'tvs  of  the  several 
slave  states,  or  about  eight  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty- three  monthly,  or  about  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  daily,  independ- 
ently of  the  present  act  or  will  of  those  who 
own  tliera.  Many  are  slaveholders  by  inherit- 
ance, and  many  are  slaveholders  who  can  not 
Bet  the  slaves  free ;  while  very  many  slave- 
holders are  as  sinful  as  the  system  of  slavery 
itself.  One  thing  is  curious,  that  when  aboli- 
tionists become  owners  of  slaves  by  inheritance, 
and  hold  the  slaves  till  an  opportunity  offers  to 
set  them  free,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Birney, 
they  are  all  good  Christians;  but  when  others 
do  the  same  thing,  as  many  do,  the  most  that 
is  said  for  them  is,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  hope  that 
they  may  be  saved,  and  their  salvation  may  be 
possible  with  God,  yet  no  anathemas  are  hurled 
against  them ! 

"  By  immediate  emancipation,"  he  says,  "  it 
is  not  meant  that  the  slaves  should  be  turned 
loose  upon  the  community  without  law — it 
does  not  necessarily  imply  equal  political  rights 
and  privileges.  This  is  a  question  for  after  con- 
sideration— immediate  emancipation  is  the  true 
doctrine."*  Messrs.  Thompson,  Garrison,  and 
Scott  set  out  with  the  doctrine  of  "  immediate, 
entire,  and  unconditional  emancipation,"  or 
"immediate  emancipation,  without  expatria- 
tion, and  the  admission  of  the  colored  man  into 
the  unabridged  privileges  of  the  Constitution." 
In  short,  under  immediateism,  almost  every 
thing  has  been  included,  if  you  will  excep't 
time  and  opportunity  to  carry  into  effect  eman- 
cipation by  wise  and  sober  regulations.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  endless  to  follow  the  various 
meanings  assigned  to  this  hackneyed  term 
among  the  abolitionists;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  southern  people  see  nothing  in  it  but 
murder,  insurrections,  and  general  devastation. 
And  yet  how  easy  is  it  to  decide  on  the  proper 
means  between  these  extremes!  It  is  .simply 
this,  "  Begin  now  or  as  soon  as  possible  the 
work  of  emancipation,  continue  in  it  till  it  is 
completed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  slaves 
first,  and  then  of  their  masters  and  the  coun- 
try." The  system  of  slavery  is  sinful,  and  is 
based  on  sinful  principles,  continued  by  sinful 
laws,  supported  by  sinful  feelings  and  acts, 
and  tends  to  evil,  and  to  evil  continually.  And 
every  one  who  knowingly  and  by  his  deed  ap- 
proves or  aids  in  carrying  out  this  system,  is  a 
sinner.  But  this  will  not  apply  to  all  slave- 
holders, though  we  fear  it  will  apply  to  very 
many  of  them. 

Mr.  Scott  seems  to  have  exhausted  his  stores 
before  he  got  through  these  numbers,  as  the 
last  of  them  are  short.  The  resources  of  Bourne 
and  Garrison  were  gone,  and  other  material 
seems  to  have  been  wanting. 

3.  Mr.  Thompson,  after  some  success  in  his 
line,  and  much  defeat,  arrived  in  Liverpool  on 
January  4th.  Mr.  Garrison,  who  seems  to  have 
lost,  in  Mr.  Thompson,  his  principal  aid,  was 
at  a  loss  for  words  to  portray  the  glories  of  the 
man.  He  calls  him  "the  paragon  of  modern 
eloquence — the  benefactor  of  two  nations — the 
universal  philanthropist — the  servant  of  God, 
and  the  friend  of  all  mankind."  He  then  com- 
pares him  with  Lafayette,  and  gives  him  the 
medal.  In  Glasgow,  on  January  25th,  he  is 
praised,  by  a  resolution,  for  "having,  with 
blameless  propriety,  distinguished  talent,  and 
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noble  self-devotion,  prosecuted  the  object  of  his 
mission  in  the  United  States,  in  the  face  of 
national  pride,  interested  denunciations,  and 
lawless  violence."  On  March  1st,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Glasgow  Emancipation  Society,  he  is 
praised  for  intrepidity  and  devotion  to  his 
cause.  In  Edinburgh  he  is  eulogized  for  his 
noble  deeds  in  America,  and  excused  for  his 
early  return  home  before  finishing  his  three 
years  deputed  service,  because,  "  by  the  verdict 
of  his  transatlantic  friends,  the  best  judges  in 
this  matter,  his  remaining  longer  would,  with- 
out promoting  the  cause,  liave  compromised  his 
safety."  In  Exeter  Hall,  too,  August  18th,  as 
the  best  cover  for  a  complete  defeat,  he  was,  by 
resolution,  praised  for  "his  philanthropic  and 
self-denying  labors  in  the  United  States."* 
The  antislavery  societies  of  this  country,  after 
his  departure,  fully  indorsed  the  entire  course 
of  Mr.  Thompson;  and  the  American  Anti- 
slavery  Society  express  their  great  regret  for 
the  loss  of  his  services,  witli  ■n'hich  they  could 
not  be  induced  to  part,  "but  for  the  urgent 
advice  of  his  friends,  who  were  unwilling  that 
a  martyr  for  American  liberty  should  be  any 
other  than  an  American  citizen." 

The  proceedings  of  Thompson,  and  the  in- 
dorsement of  them  by  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish abolitionists,  gave  very  general  dissatis- 
faction in  this  country.  The  slaveholders  took 
great  advantage  from  it,  and  multitudes  were 
deterred  from  any  act,  word,  or  testimony  re- 
garding slavery,  just  because  they  were  un- 
willing to  be  placed  in  such  company.  These, 
therefore,  waited  for  a  proper  season,  and  this 
season  has  in  some  degree  arrived. 

4.  The  state  and  progress  of  the  abolition,  or 
antislavery  cause  this  year,  demand  a  brief  notice, 
as  they  ai'e  necessai-ily  connected  with  Church 
matters. 

The  Report  of  the  American  Antislavery  So- 
ciety, read  at  its  anniversary,  May  10th,  1836, 
contains  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  and  events 
of  the  year.  Of  opposition  measures,  there  are 
notices  of  the  violation  of  the  mail,  the  applica- 
tion of  Lynch  law,  destruction  of  the  colored 
school  at  Canaan,  mobs  at  Boston  and  Utica, 
attempts  of  Congress  to  muzzle  the  press  and  pre- 
vent free  discussion,  especially  the  attempt  to 
fetter  the  right  of  petition  in  reference  to  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  the  progressive 
movements  of  the  Society  showetl  that  there  were 
now  523  antislavery  societies  organized,  being  an 
increase  of  323  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
amount  of  increase  of  the  funds  was  .$15,311,  and 
the  pledge  of  last  year  to  raise  $30,000  was  fully 
redeemed.  With  these  funds,  the  Society  kept  a 
number  of  agents  in  tJie  field,  and  extended  tncir 

fiublications,  so  as  to  amount  to  the  following 
ist  for  the  current  year: 


Ilutnnn  Right.'',  copies  of 240,000 

Antislavery  Record 3S6,000 

Kmancipator 210,000 

t^lavc's  Friend 205,000 

Quarterly  .Antislavery  Magazine 5,500 

Life  of  Granville  Sharp,  bound 2,000 

Antislavery  Record,  Vol.  1,  bound 1,000 

Mrs.  Child's  Appeal,  bound 1,000 

Slave's  Friend,  Vol.1,  bound 1,000 

Ocra!:ional  pamphlets 8,500 

Circulars,  Prints,  etc 36,800 


Total  number  of  impressions  for  the  year. .  .1,095,800 


*8ee  Letters  and  Addresses  of  Thompson  by  Oarriaon, 
Preface,  pp.  8,  9. 
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This  amount  was  exclusive  of  publications  of 
other  societies  and  individuals,  wliicb  were  pur- 
chased and  circulated  by  the  American  Anti- 
slavery  Society.  The  issues  of  this  year  ■were 
nine  times  as  great  as  those  of  last  year,  at  only 
about  Jive  times  the  expense.  Fourteen  anti- 
slavery  agents,  as  lecturers,  -were  employed,  and 
among  them  Rev.  George  Storrs.  It  was  resolved 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  anniversary  to  raise 
$100,000  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  have  fifty 
agents  in  the  field. 

Beside  the  publications  of  the  Antislavery  So- 
ciety, many  others  were  issued  by  individuals, 
of  which  the  following  comprise  a  part;  namely: 
The  Trial  of  Reuben  Crandall,  M.  D.;  Lectures 
on  Slavery,  by  Rev.  B.  Godwin,  D.  D.,  from  the 
London  edition,  with  additions;  Songs  of  the 
Free  and  Hymns  of  Christian  Freedom;  The 
Enemies  of  the  Constitution  Discovered;  Lec- 
tures of  George  Thompson  in  England;  Appeal 
to  the  Christian  Women  of  the  South,  by  A.  E. 
Grimke;  and  others  of  similar  character. 

5.  We  find  that  several  conferences  expressed 
themselves  on  the  subject  of  abolition  and  slavery, 
during  the  current  year. 

The  Baltimore  conference,  this  year,  published 
the  following  in  the  Washington  Globe,  National 
Intelligencer,  and  the  papers  of  the  Church: 

"  Whereas,  great  excitement  has  pervaded  this 
countiy  for  some  time  past  on  the  subject  of  aboli- 
tion; and,  whereas,  such  excitement  is  believed 
to  be  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  and  of  religion;  therefore, 

"  (1.)  Resohed,  That  'we  are  as  much  as  ever 
convinced  of  the  great  evil  of  slavery.' 

"  (2.)  That  we  are  opposed  in  every  part  and 
particular  to  the  proceedings  of  the  abolition- 
ists, which  look  to  the  immediate,  indiscriminate, 
and  general  emancipation  of  slaves. 

"  (3.)  That  we  have  no  connection  with  any 
press,  bv  whomsoever  conducted,  in  the  interest 
of  the  abolition  cause. 

"Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  preamble  and 
resolutions,  signed  by  the  members  of  this  con- 
ference, be  sent  to  the  editors  of  the  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal,  N.  Y.,  Western  Christian 
Advocate,  Cincinnati,  Zion's  Herald,  Boston,  and 
Christian  Sentinel,  of  Richmond,  for  publication 
in  those  papers. 

"  A  true  copv,  with  the  omission  of  the  names. 
"Thomas  B.  Sargent,  Secretary." 

The  New  York  conference  adopted  the  follow- 
ing report: 

"  The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
subject  of  abolition,  beg  leave  to  report: 

"  Tliat,  having  deliberated  together  on  this  sub- 
ject, they  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  members  of  this  conference  wholly  to  re- 
frain from  all  abolition  measures  and  movements, 
as  being  incompatible  with  their  duty  as  minis- 
ters of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  promoters 
of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Church  to  which 
they  belong.  They,  therefore,  recommend  to 
the  conference  tlie  adoption  of  the  following 
resolutions: 

"Resolved,  That  this  conference  fully  concur 
in  the  advice  of  the  late  General  conference,  as 
expressed  in  their  pastoral  address  in  the  follow- 
ing words.     [Then  follows  the  address.] 

"  Resolved,  That  we  disapprove  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  conference  patronizing,  or  in  any 
way  giving  countenance  to  a  paper  called  '  Zion's 
Watchman,'  because,  in  our  opinion,  it  tends  to 
disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  body,  by 
Bowing  dissensions  in  the  Church. 

"Resolved,  That,  although  we  would  not  con- 


demn any  man,  or  withhold  our  suffrages  from 
him  on  account  of  his  opinions,  merely,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  abolitionism,  yet  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  none  ought  to  be  elected 
to  the  ojice  of  a  deacon  or  elder  in  our  Church, 
UNLESS  he  ^ve  a  pledge  to  the  conference  that  he 
will  refrain  from  agitating  the  Church  with  dis- 
cussions on  this  subject ;  and  the  more  especially 
as  the  one  promises  '  reverently  to  obey  them  to 
whom  the  charge  and  government  over  him  is 
committed,  following  with  a  glad  mind  and  will 
their  godly  admonitions,'  and  the  other,  with 
equal  solemnity,  promises  to  '  maintain  and  set 
forward,  as  much  as  lieth  in  him,  quietness, 
peace,  and  love  among  all  Christian  people,  and 
especially  anions  them  that  are  or  sliall  De  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.'  All  which  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

"  D.  Ostrander,  Chairman." 

At  a  subsequent  session  of  the  same  conference, 
they  resolved, 

"  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  conference,  it  is 
incompatible  with  the  duty  which  its  members 
owe  to  the  Church,  as  its  ministers,  for  them  to 
be  engaged  in  attending  antislavery  conventions, 
delivering  abolition  lectures,  or  forming  anti- 
slavery  societies,  either  in  or  out  of  the  Church, 
or  in  any  way  agitating  the  subject  so  as  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Church,  and 
that  they  be,  and  hereby  are  affectionately  ad- 
vised and  admonished  to  refrain  from  all  these 
things." 

The  resolutions  of  the  New  York  conference 
found  no  fault  with  its  members  for  their  opinions, 
or  the  expression  of  opinion,  but  for  agitating  the 
Church  with  discussions,  such  as  was  then  current 
with  the  ultra-abolitionists;  and  the  course  of 
most  of  the  abolitionists  of  the  times  was  ultra. 
Mr.  Scott  passes  strictures  on  the  doings  of  the 
New  York  conference;  but  we  think  not  well 
founded.*  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  questioned 
by  some  whether  the  decision  of  the  New  York 
conference  was  well  timed,  or,  indeed,  exactly 
sound  in  sentiment.  Yet,  as  far  as  many  of  the 
Methodist  abolitionists  of  the  times  were  entitled 
to  even-handed  justice,  they  had  little  room  to 
complain,  as  they  had  almost  no  sense  of  right 
in  regard  to  others,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  their 
publications;  for  instance,  those  of  Scott,  Storrs, 
Sunderland,  and  some  others. 

6.  The  New  England  conference  sat  this  year 
at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  July  13th.  The 
report  on  slavery  and  abolitionism  was  presented 
at  the  late  hour  of  twelve  on  the  last  night  of  a 
laborious  session.  Out  of  a  regard  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a  minority,  the  report  was  withdrawn, 
though  a  majority  would  have  voted  for  it  had  it 
come  to  a  decision.  The  report  itself,  with  somo 
exceptions,  is  nothing  more  than  what  every  true 
Methodist  believes,  and  which  our  preachers, 
from  the  commencement,  believed  and  inculcated. 
The  committee  declare  that  due  subordination  to 
the  authorities,of  the  Church  is  a  duty,  according 
to  the  laws  of  Christ  and  our  own  voluntary  sub- 
mission; yet,  admonitions  should  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  word  of  God, 
or  the  principles  of  our  Discipline.  They  also 
state,  "  We  also  rejoice  in  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  labors  of  our  missionaries  among 
the  slaves  of  the  south;  and  we  would  assure  our 
brethren  engaged  in  this  holy  work,  that  we  are 
most  deeply  impressed  with  the  high  value  of 
their  efforts,  and  do  truly  sympathize  with  them 
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in  their  labors  and  sufferings,  and  shall  endeavor 
to  bear  thorn  in  the  anus  of  our  faith  and  prayer 
to  our  common  Father  in  heaven." 

In  their  resolutions,  eight  in  number,  they  de- 
clare, the  savage  principle  that  might  makes  rigfit 
is  the  foundation  of  all  oppression;  that  any  at- 
tempt of  slaves  to  gain  their  freedom,  by  violent 
means,  is  a  sin  against  God;  and  they  will  not 
countenance  nor  aid  them  in  any  such  attempt. 
In  the  third  resolution  they  saj: 

"  Resolced,  That  slavery,  the  holding  and  treat- 
ing men  as  property,  is  sin."  And  then  add  diis 
note:  "  This  is  eviclently  true  of  slavery  as  a  sys- 
tem, and  of  slaveholaing  in  general.  At  the 
same  time,  there  may  be  circumstances  which 
palliate,  and,  in  some  instances,  entirely  remove 
the  guilt  of  slaveholding.  In  the  latter  cases, 
however,  the  principles  of  slaveholding  are  sur- 
rendered." Asa  proof  that  the  Bible  does  not 
sanction  slavery,  the  committee  ask  a  number  of 
questions,  such  as  the  following:  "What  passage 
authorizes  the  act  by  which  a  man  is  prevented 
from  having  his  own  wife?  What  passage  author- 
izes the  taking  from  that  mother  her  own  chil- 
dren?" If  any  thing  is  true,  it  is  true  that  the 
system  of  slavery  is  wrong — morally  wrong.* 

The  course  of  Mr.  Scott,  at  this  conference, 
was  examined  into.  The  report  of  a  committee 
in  his  case,  adopted  by  the  conference,  declai-es, 
that  Dr.  Bangs,  as  stated  by  him  in  a  letter  to 
the  committee,  disclaims  having  charged  brother 
Scott,  in  the  Advocate,  No.  510,  with  the  crime  of 
falsehood,  but  that  he  was  unintentionally  led 
into  unfair  and  incorrect  statement.s  in  his  printed 
address  to  the  General  conference;  that  the  Gen- 
eral conference  did  not  intend  to  fix  on  Mr.  Scott 
the  sin  of  falsehood;  that  the  discrepancies  arose 
from  the  fallibility  of  human  judgment,  in  an 
ardent  zeal  to  promote  honest  views;  that  all 
should  avoid  the  use  of  harsh  epithets  which 
impugn  the  motives  of  an  opponent,  where  only 
an  unintentional  mistake  has  been  committed; 
and  that,  in  view  of  all  these  facts  in  connection 
with  this  case,  brother  Scott's  character  for  truth 
and  veracity  stands  fair  and  unimpeached.t 
This  places  matters  about  right,  as  to  the  inten- 
tion; and  yet,  the  evil  effects  of  haste,  want  of 
study,  and  unsafe  associations,  do  vast  mischief; 
and  while,  in  the  judgment  of  charitv,  we  are- 
bound  to  exercise  forbearance,  yet  the  tarm  done 
by  unwise  measures  is  sometimes  as  great  as 
that  done  with  malice  aforethought.  Messrs. 
Scott  and  Sunderland  have  both  been  repre- 
sented as  writing  with  unwarrantable  fieedom, 
we  presume  with  no  bad  intentions;  yet  their 
hasty  and  rash  statements  involved  great  mis- 
chief to  themselves  and  others;  and  the  hann  re- 
sulting can  not  be  done  away,  any  more  than 
Esau  could  regain  his  birthright  by  "Lis  tears. J 

7.  The  election  of  non-slaveholding  bishops  at 
the  General  conference,  gave  great  umbrage  to 
the  southern  preachers.  Accordingly,  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  in  which  the.  election  took 
place,  the  southern  preachers  had  a  meeting,  at 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  there  must  be  a  south- 
ern General  conference,  a  southern  Book  Concern, 
etc.  At  least,  this  was  the  declaration  of  Mr.  W. 
A.  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Conference  Journal,  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
or  last  of  summer. II 

Mr.  Smith,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  traveled  north,  through  Ohio, 
New  York,  and  then  on  to  Richmond.     During 
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j  his  northern  travels,  he  found  very  little  affinities 
t  for  slavery  among  his  Methodist  friends,  as  he 
i  stated  in  "his  letters  of  travel  publi-shed  in  the 
j  Christian  Sentinel,  of  which  he  was  then  editor,  or 
j  one  of  its  editors.  On  the  30th  of  July  he  pub- 
lished a  Circular,  addressed  to  southern  men,  in 
I  which  he  loudly  calls  on  them  to  rally  around 
j  southern  interests.  The  Circular,  however,  seejns 
[  to  have  been  designed  only  for  individuals,  as  is 
j  plain  from  its  conclusion;  namely,  "  The  rea.«ou3 
I  tor  not  addressing  you  through  the  columns  of 
[  the  Sentinel  are  apparent;  and  as  a  private  com- 
munication, your  own  prudence  will  suggest  the 
I  use  to  be  made  of  it — no  improper  one,  1  hope." 
According  to  his  scheme,  the  General  conference 
was  to  have  branches  of  the  Christian  Advocate 
in  different  places,  and  Richmond  wa.s  one  of 
them.     Respecting  this  the  Circular  says: 

"  You  are  aware  that  the  General  conference 
have  proposed  to  make  the  Sentinel  a  branch  of 
the  above  paper.  This  arrangement  contemplates 
that  tlie  subscribers  to  the  Advocate,  within  our 
bounds,  hereafter  take  the  Sentinel  in  place  of 
the  Advocate.  It  will  be  for  our  next  conference 
tc  accept  or  reject  the  proposition  of  the  General 
conference.  For  one,  I  shall  vote  against  it,  and 
am  in  favor  of  southern  men  taking  a  southern 
paper — the  Sentinel  as  it  is,  the  paper  of  this 
conference.  And  if  you  concur  with  me,  you  will 
endeavor  to  effect  this  object  forthwith." 

On  the  subject  of  the  General  conference  and 
slavcrv,  the  Circular  holds  the  following  language: 

"  This  is  a  delicate  and  painful  subject.  It 
is  true  the  conference  voted  promptly  against 
the  wild  schemes  of  the  abolitionists.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  is  equally  true  that  a 
large  majority  voted  on  the  principles  of  aboli- 
tionism in  the  election  of  bishops,  thus  favor- 
ing the  unrighteous  prejudices  of  abolitionists, 
and  proscribing  from  this' highest  office  in  the 
Church  men  admitted,  in  private  conversations, 
to  possess,  superior  qualifications  to  those  ap- 
pointed, simply  because  of  their  connection 
with  slavery.  Will  the  southern  Church  sub- 
mit to  this?  Can  they,  in  justice  to  them- 
selves, submit  to  a  continuance  of  this  proscrip- 
tive  system?  They  will  not,  they  can  not. 
The  general  union  of  the  northern  and  south- 
ern Church,  however  desirable,  can  not  be 
perpetuated  at  the  price  of  proscription.  If 
the  General  conference  do  not  recede  from  this 
position,  I  am  free  to  declare  to  you  that  I  will, 
on  all  suitable  occasions,  seek  to  establish  a 
southern  General  conference.  Will  the  General 
conference  recede  from  this  position?  Some 
think  they  will.  For  myself  I  entertain  but 
little  hope.  I  conversed  freely  and  extensively 
on  the  subject  at  Cincinnati ;  have  done  the 
same  on  my  late  tour  through  several  northern 
conferences,  and  I  see  but  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  tliey  will.  Should  tliey  not  at  the 
session  of  1840,  the  establishment  of  a  south- 
ern General  conference  will  be  the  only  altern- 
ative. In  view  of  these  facts,  it  was  the  cur- 
rent opinion  of  all  the  delegates  from  confer- 
ences in  slaveholding  states  with  whom  I 
conversed,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  these  con- 
ferences to  seek,  without  delay,  the  permanent 
establishment  of  conference  papers,  embracing 
the  entire  reading  community  within  their  lim- 
its, who  could  be  influenced  to  take  a  religious 
paper,  and  of  a  bookstore.  In  this  case,  if 
the  present  difficulties  should,  by  possibility, 
be  amicably  adjusted  in  1840,  which  is  much 
to  be  desired,  then  no  injury  would  follow  to 
the  general  union,  by  an  extensively-circulated 
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conference  paper  and  a  •well-established  book- 
store. But  under  a  different  result — a  result 
generally  calculated  on  by  most  of  those  with 
whom  1  have  conversed — our  paper  and  book- 
store Avould  give  us  a  position  of  independ- 
ence, the  want  of  which  would  be  sensibly 
felt.  A  part  of  this  communication  I  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  make  to  you  as  one  with  others 
whom  you  have  appointed  to  publish  the  Sen- 
tinel, and  the  remainder  as  one  of  your  repre- 
sentatives in  the  late  General  conference,  in 
regard  to  facts  which  will  not  meet  your  eye 
upon  the  face  of  the  journals  of  that  body  now 
publishing;  and  the  whole  at  this  time,  because 
of  their  connection,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  interests  of  the  Sentinel.  This  I  sincerely 
trust  you  will  seriously  and  prayerfully  con- 
sider, and  not  lay  down  this  communication 
till  you  have  determined  upon  a  course  of  ac- 
tion, and  then  pursue  it  with  diligence,  and  all 
cause  to  fear  for  the  success  of  tlie  paper  will 
be  at  an  end." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  article 
pubiislied  in  the  Virginia  Conference  Sentinel, 
of  which  Mr.  Smith  was  publisher.  It  is 
signed  "  A  Voice  from  Virginia."  Here  the 
General  conference  is  charged  with  "  gross  dis- 
simulations!" "It  was  hoped,  Mr.  Editor,  by 
the  friends  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
throughout  the  south,  that  the  resolutions  which 
were  adopted  by  the  last  General  conference, 
condemnatory  of  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
the  abolitionists,  were  indicative  of  a  determ- 
ination on  the  part  of  the  Methodist  ministry 
throughout  the  north  not  to  interfere  with  the 
domestic  institutions  of  the  south,  but  to  avoid 
every  thing  which  might  excite  sectional  jeal- 
ousies, or  tend  to  interrupt  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  our  union.  But,  alas!  sir,  before  the 
adjournment  of  that  body,  palpable  evidence 
W"as  given  that  those  resolutions  were  gross 
dissimulations,  and  our  fond  hopes  of  unanim- 
ity and  brotherly  love  were  forced  to  give 
place  to  the  strong  and  obvious  conviction  that 
proscription  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
election  of  bishops  settled  that  point  bej^ond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  No  one  denied  that  the 
most  prominent  candidate  of  the  south  for  the 
Episcopate  was  possessed  of  superior  qualifi- 
cations for  the  office  over  two  of  those  elected; 
but  because  he  was  a  slaveholder  this  was  a 
disqualification  enough.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  southern  members  warned  their  northern 
brethren  that  this  was  a  spirit  of  proscription, 
and  that  they  could  not  submit.  Insult  is 
heaped  upon  injury,  and  they  are  told,  in  the 
language  of  the  Pittsburg  editor,  that  they 
should  not  attempt  to  force  themselves  as  em- 
bassadors of  Christ  upon  those  who  can  not 
receive  them  as  such.  We  ask,  Mr.  Editor — 
and  we  do  it  seriously — will  our  southern  con- 
ferences send  delegates  longer  to  an  assembly 
■where  a  bigoted  and  reckless  majority  silence 
all  their  appeals  for  justice  and  right  by  their 
fanatical  clamors,  and  even  trample  upon  their 
feelings,  as  men  and  ministers,  with  tlie  utmost 
indifference?  We  trust  not.  We  hope,  sir,  if 
delegates  are  sent  again,  it  will  be  to  fix  the 
boun^lary  between  northern  fanaticism  and 
southern  rights.  Such  sentiments  as  are  held 
at  the  north  in  regard  to  us  and  our  institu- 
tions, imperiously  demand  that  such  a  course 
should  be  pursued."* 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
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Smith  advocates  a  southern  General  conference, 
an  independent  press,  and,  in  short,  all  that 
would,  in  the  issue,  form  a  separate,  independ- 
ent Church.  His  correspondent  more  than  sec- 
onds the  movement,  and  neither  of  them  are 
sparing  of  harsh  and  unfounded  censures.  The 
great  reason  for  this  contemplated  secession 
from  the  Church  is,  the  supposed  proscription 
of  requiring  a  bishop  to  be  free  from  slavery, 
because,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Church,  sucli  an 
appointment  would  favor  slavery,  or  would  not 
disapprove  of  it;  and  such  a  bishop  would  not 
be  received  in  the  free  states,  for  the  good  reason 
that  the  Discipline  of  the  Church  always  did 
condemn  slavery,  and  even  encourage  freedom 
when  it  could  not  demand  it  or  enforce  it.  Mr. 
Smith,  however,  declared  that  the  plan  was  not 
liis,  but  it  was  a  southern  one;  and  we  never 
saw  his  statement  contradicted  by  any  southern 
man.  For  the  Discipline  requires  of  all  min- 
isters that  they  should  be  free  from  slavery,  or 
if  they  become  owners  of  slaves — by  marriage 
or  inheritaace,  not  purchase — they  should  eman- 
cipate them  if  practicable.  And  certainly  it 
would  be  practicable  for  a  bishop  to  set  slaves 
free  by  removing  to  a  free  state,  or  sending 
them  to  Africa  or  to  a  free  state,  as  thousands 
of  others  have  done,  especially  as  slavery  is  a 
great  moral  evil,  and  its  extirpation  a  matter 
aimed  at  by  the  Gospel,  our  Discipline,  and 
the  exercise  of  justice  and  mercy, 
t  3.  We  have  seen  that  Dr.  Fisk  was  chosen 
by  the  General  conference  as  their  delegate  to 
the  British  conference.  Dr.  Fisk  was  then  in 
Europe.  The  abolitionists  of  this  country, 
whether  Methodist  or  other,  had  greatly  at 
heart  to  hedge  up  the  way  of  Dr.  Fisk  in  Eng- 
land, by  i^rejudicing  the  public,  and  especially 
the  members  of  the  British  conference  and  the 
Methodist  community,  against  him. 

Accordingly,  early  in  August,  a  memorial  on 
slavery  was  "prepared,  and  sent  over  to  the 
Wesleyan  conference,  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  eighty-nine  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  All  we  ever  saw,  or  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing,  of  this  address,  is  in 
Matlack's  History,*  in  which  we  find  an  extract 
from  it  and  some  account  of  the  contents,  both 
of  which  we  give  below  as  matters  of  current 
history: 

"  Venerable  Fathers  and  Brethren, — The 
undersigned,  members  of  the  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Oneida,  New  England,  Genesee, 
Black  River,  and  New  York  conferences,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  respectfully  beg  leave  to 
address  you  upon  the  subject  of  American 
slavery.  We  are  emboldened  to  do  so  from 
a  consideration  of  the  Christian  joy  wliich 
you  were  pleased  to  express  in  your  last  ad- 
dress— presented  by  j^our  excellent  representa- 
tive, the  Rev.  W.  Lord,  to  our  General  confer- 
ence at  its  last  sitting,  in  May  last — that  the 
Methodist  connection  in  this  country  had  '  al- 
ready begun  to  resist  and  condemn  this  baneful 
system;'  and  especially  as  our  General  confer- 
ence refused  to  publish  the  address  of  our 
British  brethren,  by  which  our  people  might 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  fraternal  solicitude 
which  is  felt  by  them  for  us,  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  we  think  it  proper  to  take  this  method 
for  giving  you  information  of  a  few  facts, 
which  we  trust  will  show  our  fathers  and 
brethren  in  England,  how  much  tlie  professed 

♦  Matlack's  History,  pp.155, 156. 
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followers  of  Wesley  in  this  country  need  their 
prayers  and  Christian  admonitions. 

"  In  our  different  annual  conferences,  as  you 
are  aware,  probably,  we  have  now  about  three 
thousand  traveling  ministers,  and  out  of  this 
number  we  are  not  aware  there  are  three  hun- 
dred who  are  abolitionists,  who  believe  that 
holding  and  treating  the  human  species  as 
property  is  a  sin  against  God,  which  ouglit  to 
be  immediately  abandoned. 

"  In  our  views  of  this  great  evil  we  do  not 
differ  from  Wesley,  Clarke,  Watson,  Coke,  and 
the  sentiments  which  have  been  put  forth  from 
your  venerable  body.  But  there  are  a  few  facts 
in  relation  to  the  system  as  it  exists  in  this 
country,  and  especially  as  it  is  countenanced 
and  defended  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  with  which  we  wish  our  brethren  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  be  acquainted." 

"It  then  speaks,"  says  Mr.  Matlack,  "of,  1. 
The  number  enslaved.  2.  The  slave-trade.  3. 
The  moral  condition  of  the  enslaved.  4.  Tlie 
course  taken  by  tlie  Methodist  Church  of  tliis 
country  in  relation  to  this  subject.  5.  The 
present  state  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church — its  connection  with  the  slave  system. 

6.  The  political  bearing  of  this  subject.     And, 

7.  The  influence  which  may  be  succes.sfuUy 
exerted  against  this  system  from  abroad." 

It  appears  that  the  abolitionists  of  the  United 
States,  in  connection  with  a  similar  class  of 
abolitionists  in  England,  made  it  a  common' 
cause  to  hem  up  the  way  of  Dr.  Fisk.  T])e 
Methodist  abolitionists  sent  their  circular  to 
the  conference,  and  private  letters,  as  far  as 
tliey  could,  to  sundry  individuals.  Other  ab- 
olitionists of  the  United  States  also  sent  letters 
on  the  same  subject  to  England. 

Mr.  Fisk  arrived  in  Birmingham,  the  seat  of 
the  conference,  on  Thursday,  21st  of  July,  the 
week  before  conference  sat.  When  in  the  stage, 
on  his  last  day's  journey  to  Birmingham,  a  pas- 
senger informed  him  that  his  name  was  already 
called  in  question,  in  a  public  assembly  in  Bir- 
mingham, and  that  he  was  likely  to  meet  with 
a  rough  reception  from  the  people  of  Birming- 
ham. The  following  is  Dr.  Fisk's  account  of 
this  matter:  "It  appeared,  on  further  informa- 
tion, tliat  the  Baptists  had,  but  the  night  be- 
fore, held  a  missionary  meeting,  to  which  a  Mr. 
East,  a  dissenting  minister  of  Birmingham, 
and  a  Mr.  Sturge,  a  Quaker,  had  been  invited. 
At  this  meeting  Rev.  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Sturge, 
and  others,  introduced  the  abolition  question, 
and  succeeded  in  turning  the  appropriate  busi- 
ness of  a  missionary  meeting  into  a  clamorous 
and  disorderly  antislavery  discussion,  during 
which  the  United  States, 'of  course,  and  espe- 
cially the  Christian  Churches  of  the  United 
States,  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  rebuke  and 
censure.  In  the  course  of  tlie  discussion,  Rev. 
Dr.  Hoby,  colleague  of  Dr.  Cox  in  a  delegation 
to  the  Baptists,  and  other  Christian  Churches 
in  America,  during  the  summer  of  1835,  who 
was  present,  and  who  is  pastor  of  a  large  Bap- 
tist Church  in  this  town,  was  arraigned  and 
censured  for  the  course  he  had  pursued  on  tlie 
slave  question  in  America.  The  meeting 
closed  in  great  confusion,  by  passing  a  resolu- 
tion, the  substance  of  which  was,  that  every 
slaveholder,  under  any  circumstances,  ought  to 
be  excluded  from  Christian  communion.  In 
vain  did  Dr.  Hoby  try  to  get  a  modification  of 
the  resolution.  In  vain  did  he  state  that  some 
of  their  American  brethren  were  so  situated  as 
not  to  be  allowed  to  liberate  their  slaves  without 


expatriating  them.  The  public  ear  was  deaf 
to  any  thing,  and  the  resolution  was  carried 
with  acclamation.  One  of  the  speakers  af- 
firmed, at  the  same  time,  that  Dr.  Hoby  had 
made  a  pro-slavery  speech,  and  had  quoted 
Scripture  in  favor  of  slavery.  This  latter 
charge  grew  out  of  reference  to  the  apostolic 
practice  of  confining  their  labors  to  preaching 
the  Gospel,  and  insisting  upon  tlie  observance 
of  all  relative  duties  witliout  throwing  them- 
selves rashly  into  collision  with  the  laws  of 
the  land.  iDuring  the  discussion  the  Meth- 
odists were  highly  censured,  and  Mr.  Sturge 
informed  the  meeting,  that  at  the  General  con- 
ference resolutions  had  been  passed  in  favor  of 
slavery,  violent  things  had  been  said,  and  that 
finally  the  bishop  ivho  presided  there  had  been  sent, 
as  the  representative  of  the  pro-slavery  party,  to  the 
British  conference,  about  to  be  held  in  Birmingham, 
who  was  himself  a  slaveholder  and  an  abettor  of 
slavery;  and  that  it  should  not  be  his  fault  if 
the  conference  were  not  well  apprised  of  the 
character  of  the  man  who  had  been  sent  to 
them.  Some  one  cried  out  in  the  meeting, 
'What  is  the  name  of  this  delegate?'  The 
answer  was,  '  Bishop  Fisk.'  Mr.  Sturge  kept 
his  word,  and  sent  printed  circulars  to  all  the 
members  of  the  conference,  reiterating  the  charges 
against  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
against  me."* 

After  the  attempt  at  the  Baptist  meeting, 
and  Mr.  Sturge's  circular  to  the  conference,  the 
memorial  from  the  abolition  Methodist  preach- 
ers of  New  England  Avas  circulated,  of  which 
Dr.  Fisk  gives  the  following  account:  "  A  me- 
morial came  from  certain  ministers  of  the  New 
England,  New  Hampshire,  and  a  few  of  some 
other  conferences,  praying  the  British  confer- 
ence to  interfere  with  their  counsel  and  admo- 
nition on  the  question  of  American  slavery, 
and  especially  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  which  they  represent  as  liaving  proved 
recreant  to  their  principles  on  this  question. 
They  mention  the  Wesleyan  University  by 
name,  and  refer  to  the  '  Counter  Appeal '  as  a 
labored  defense  of  slavery,  a  number  of  copies  of 
which  they  sent  out  that  the  conference  might 
know  what  sort  of  sentiments  were  current 
among  the  Methodists  in  America;  and  gave 
their  British  brethren  to  understand  that  the 
Methodist  Church  in  America  was  responsible 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  guilt  of  slavery,  and 
that  the  non-.slaveholding  stales  were  as  much 
involved  in  this  evil  as  the  south.  To  this 
document  were  attached,  I  think,  about  eighty- 
five  names.  I  could  mention  some  of  them, 
but  I  forbear. 

"  Some  of  them  have  been  my  most  intimate 
friends,  and  have  lived  with  me  and  under  my 
care,  like  my  own  sons,  and  yet  they  now  come 
forward,  and  deliberately  declare  to  their  breth- 
ren in  England  that  I  have  signed  'a  labored 
defense  of  slavery;'  and  this,  too,  while  I  am 
in  a  land  of  strangers,  and  among  a  people 
where  they  know  the  greatest  sensibility  on 
this  subject  prevails.  They  send  these  state- 
ments to  the  very  official  body  to  whicli  1  was 
officially  deputed  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
body  in  our  connection — and  all  this  for  what? 
What  spirit  is  this?  Is  it  that  of  virtuous  phi- 
lanthropy? Or  is  it,  rather,  the  fruit  of  an  ex- 
excited  feeling  that  binds  the  judgment,  and 
hardens  benevolence  and  humanity  itself  into 

*  C,  Vol.  XI,  p.  14,  col.  6.  W.,  Ill;  whole  number,  128, 
October  7. 
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indifference  to  every  claim  not  in  immediate 
wuison  with  what  is,  to  them,  the  all-absorbing 
excitement?  It  affords  me  some  relief  to  see 
that  the  names  are  all  in  one  handwriting,  from 
which  I  infer  that  only  a  general  consent  had 
been  given  by  the  great  whole  to  liave  their 
names  put  to  some  kind  of  memorial  to  the 
British  conference,  without  tlieir  knowing  the 

Erecise  character  of  the  document  itself ;  for 
ad  they  read  it  themselves,  I  can  hardly  think 
some  of  them  would  have  signed  it.  I  have 
also  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  Brit- 
ish conference  are  men  of  too  honorable  feel- 
ings to  countenance  such  a  procedure.  They 
said  it  was  not  for  them  officially  to  encour- 
age representations  from  individuals  and  por- 
tions of  conferences  when  they  are  in  official 
interchange  and  correspondence  with  the  entire 
body.  And  this  they  decided  spontaneously, 
at  a  time  when  I  was  absent  from  the  confer- 
ence, so  that  the  document  was  not  permitted  to 
be  read.  Thus  these  repeated  efforts  to  preju- 
dice the  Wesleyan  conference  here  against  me, 
and  against  the  General  conference  and  the 
Church  at  large,  have  failed.  But  it  has  not 
been  for  lack  of  vigorous  and  reiterated  effort 
on  the  part  of  some  of  our  own  body  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say 
this.  Nor  do  I  say  this  with  a  design  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  any  of  our  Methodist  breth- 
ren in  America  have  a  malignant  wish  to  in- 
jure either  their  own  Church  or  me  as  an 
individual.  They  are  good  men  ;  their  zeal 
originates  from  a  desire  that  oppression  and 
wrong  should  cease.  I  know  most  of  them 
well,  and  have  known  them  long;  and  their 
course  in  this  matter  only  adds  another  lament- 
able proof  of  the  weakness  of  poor  human  na- 
ture, and  especially  of  the  blindness  of  human 
Bympathy,  which,  in  fact,  is  not  only  blind, 
but,  when  highly  wrought,  whether  on  false 
ground  or  true,  and  misdirected,  is  absolutely 
maddening,  and  in  numerous  instances  pro- 
duces a  monomania.  I  refer  to  this  subject 
the  more  because  I  think,  when  the  course  is 
reviewed,  there  are  some,  at  least,  who  will  see 
that  such  measures  have  in  them  more  of  pas- 
sion than  of  benevolence,  and  that  a  course 
thus  supported,  and  thus  urged  forward,  will 
be  sure,  if  it  gains  some  warm  friends,  to 
alienate  many  and  make  many  more  violent 
enemies."* 

Notwithstanding  the  various  attempts  of  Amer- 
ican abolitionists,  whether  Methodist  or  other, 
to  hedge  up  the  way  of  Dr.  Fisk,  he  had,  never- 
theless, a  full  opportunity  to  present  the  whole 
subject  before  tlie  British  conference;  and  his  ac- 
cusers failed  in  their  attempt  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  the  preachers  against  him.  The  part  of 
Dr.  Fisk's  address  before  the  British  conference 
relating  to  slavery  is  as  follows: 

"  Another  cause  of  deterioration  in  America,  is 
our  agitation  on  the  subject  of  slanery.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  say  a  word  on  this 
subject  in  relation  to  myself.  My  name  got  to 
Birmingham  before  me.  A  circular  has  been  dis- 
tributed representing  me  as  an  abettor  of  slavery, 
and  as  a  slaveholder.  If  the  gentleman  who  is 
the  author  of  that  document  had  read  his  Bible 
more,  and  meddled  with  the  affairs  of  other  people 
less,  he  would  have  learned  not  to  'bear  false 
witness  against  his  neighbors.'  I  have  been 
educated  in  a  different  school — one  of  abhorrence 
of  slavery;  and  never  having  lived  in  the  .slave- 
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holding  states,  I  had  scarcely  seen  more  than 
five  or  six  colored  persons  till  I  grew  up  to  man- 
hood; and  all  I  have  seen  in  traveling  in  slave- 
holding  states  since  that  time,  has  tended  to 
strengthen  and  conlinu  my  early  impressions. 
In  my  opinion,  slavery  is  evil,  only  evil,  and  that 
continually.  Tlie  intimations  of  that  circular  are 
wholly  unfounded.  I  do  Jiot  believe  that  any 
such  party  as  a  pro-slavery  party  exists  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  m  America.  Some 
differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  best  means 
of  getting  rid  of  slavery;  and  whether  I,  or  those 
who  think  with  me,  have  formed  a  right  opinion 
on  that  subject,  may  be  a  debatable  matter.  On 
both  sides  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
best  modes  of  getting  rid  of  this  evil;  and  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  this  difference  of  opinion  is 
greatly  retarding  or  injuring  the  general  work, 
in  the  practical  difficulties  we  have  to  contend 
with  on  this  subject,  no  man  can  sympathize  who 
has  not  had  personally  to  deal  with  them.  "We 
need  your  pity,  not  your  censures;  if  we  de- 
serve censure  we  have  it  plentifully  from  other 
quarters.  But  censure  and  vituperation  are  not 
likely  to  bring  about  the  consummation  we  all 
desire.  By  the  original  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  have  no  more  power  to 
deal  with  that  question  than  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain — neither  have  the  non-slaveholding 
states.  You  know  the  excitement  which  existed 
between  the  north  and  south  on  the  traffic  ques- 
tion. Just  as  that  was  healed  the  other  agitation 
commenced,  and  political  men  have  said  that  this 
is  another  instance  of  interference  with  the  south- 
ern states.  The  progress  of  emancipation  gi'ad- 
ually  advanced.  Several  states  have  emancipated 
their  slaves.  Two  or  three  were  on  the  eve  of 
adopting  some  efficient  measure  in  I'eforence  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  Many  think  that  in 
point  of  interest  even  such  a  measure  is  expedient. 
This  impression  and  other  considerations  will 
tend  to  work  emancipation  slowly,  it  may  be,  but 
surely.  The  attempt  to  propel  the  wheels  has 
produced  great  present  resistance.  The  day  will 
come,  we  trust,  when  we  shall  join  with  you  in 
the  triumphs  of  emancipation;  but  they  who  have 
so  lately  freed  themselves  cf  the  evil,  which  was 
not  so  interwoven  with  the  state  of  society  here 
as  in  America,  ought  not  to  censure  us  so  severely, 
or  indulge  in  accusations  which  only  chafe  and 
irritate.  I  am  glad  to  be  permitted  to  speak  thus 
freely.  My  personal  reception  has  been  different 
from  what  I  expected.  I  have  not  met  with  a  rod 
or  club  at  every  turn.  In  spito  of  outdoor  influ- 
ences you  have  waited  for  explanation,  and  you 
have  treated  me  as  a  brother.  For  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  mind  of  any  brother,  I  will  read, 
from  our  book  of  Discipline,  our  rule  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  wish  to  go  to  official  documents.  I  am 
asked  why  our  conferences  have  not  passed  a  res- 
olution opposed  to  slavery.  I  answer  that  the 
standard  doings  of  the  conference  are  such  as  not 
to  require  any  new  declaration  on  this  subject.  If 
any  body  of  men  have  meliorated  and  softened 
the  state  of  slavery,  done  any  thing  to  prepare 
the  way  for  emancipation,  it  is  the  Methodist 
body.  [Here  Dr.  Fisk  quoted  the  section  on 
slavery  from  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.] 

"  Our  General  Rules,  I  have  said,  are  the  same 
as  yours.  Only  one  condition  is  required  of  the 
members  of  our  society — '  a  desire  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come;'  but  that  desire  is  to  be  evinced 
by  the  observance  of  certain  practices  and  the  for- 
saking of  others.  The  buying  and  selling  of  men, 
and  children,  with  intent  to  enslave  them,  t» 
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one  of  the  forbidden  practices.  No  conference  has 
the  power  to  alter  our  essential  laws,  but  the  Gen- 
eral conference — held  every  four  years — and  that 
only  when  three-fourths  of  the  annual  conferences 
have  first  recommended  the  change." 

We  now  quote  the  part  of  Mr.  Lord's  address 
before  the  British  conference  which  refers  to  slav- 
ery: 

"  I  can  respond  generally  to  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Fisk.  He  lias  adverted  to  a  topic 
to  which  I  shall  shortly  idlude.  I  felt  myself  in 
the  American  conference,  on  this  subject,  placed 
in  delicate  circumstances.  I  had  to  present  your 
address,  and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  reiterate  the  sen- 
timents it  contained.  I  was  not,  I  assure  you, 
treated  in  any  uucourteous  manner.  The  passages 
which  related  to  this  subject  were  listened  to 
■with  the  deepest  attention  and  silence,  but  no 
marks  of  disapprobation  were  shown.  In  the  dis- 
cussion, some,  it  is  true,  expressed  themselves 
earnestly,  and  with  undue  warmth.  There  was, 
however,  more  self-control  than,  considering  the 
subject,  I  expected.  Though  I  approve  of  the  sen- 
timents, and  am  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
friends  of  abolition,  yet,  in  some  respects,  they 
have  acted,  in  my  opinion,  injudicious.  I  should 
rejoice  if  our  brethren  were  to  lift  up  their  voices 
against  the  evil,  but  in  southern  states  it  would 
be  at  the  sacrifice  of  life.  They  must  be  prepared, 
as  our  brethren  were  in  the  West  Indies,  to  suffer 
martyrdom  in  the  cause." 

Dr.  Bunting,  the  President,  expressed  himself 
in  the  following  terms: 

"  He  would  state  his  opinion  on  the  great  matter 
to  which  reference  had  been  made.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
having  to  emancipate  800,U00  slaves  at  a  distance, 
and  separated  by  local  situations,  and  those  local- 
ities being  favorable  for  their  emancipation,  and 
emancipating  two  or  three  million  of  people  living 
among  them,  man  to  man,  and  house  to  house,  and 
so  connected  with  their  domestic  life;  and  he  was 
not  a  candid  abolitionist  who  did  not  admit  that, 
though  slavery  was  the  same  all  over  the  world, 
the  facilities  for  terminating  it  might  be  different; 
yet  he  must  say  it  would  have  been  gratifying  to 
aim  to  have  learned  that  tlie  American  confer- 
ence had  expressed  its  opinion  on  the  moral  ques 
tiou — if  they  had  taken  occasion  to  pass  condem- 
nation on  slavery.  Die  it  must,  and  happy  should 
he  have  been  if  they  had  passed  sentence  of  death 
upon  it.  So  far  they  [the  British  conference]  had 
gone.  Individuals  had  gone  further,  but  the  con- 
ference had  not.  Slavery  was  always  Avrong, 
essentially,  eternally,  and  incurably  wrong,  and 
it  was  one  of  its  evils  that  it  could  not  always  be 
done  away  with  at  once,  without  gi'eat  evils  re- 
sulting to  society  in  general.  As  to  the  manner, 
the  time,  the  terms,  the  securities,  etc.,  they  were 
political  questions,  and  belonged  to  statesmen; 
and  he  blamed  not  his  American  brethren  for  not 
having  meddled  with  them;  but  he  should  have 
been  highly  gratified  if  it  had  plccvsed  their  con- 
ference to  condemn  the  thing  so  as  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. He  said  not  this  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity; he  assumed  no  right  to  dictate;  his  obser- 
vations were  intended  to  be  entirely  friendly  and 
fraternal."* 

Dr.  Bunting  himself  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
error  that  the  Methotlist  Episcopal  Church  had 

i"ust  begun  to  entertain  correct  views  of  slavery, 
'his  misconception  was  embraced  in  the  address 
of  Uie  British  conference  to  the  General  confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1835, 
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and  received  very  generally  by  others.  The  true 
state  of  the  matter  is,  that  "before  the  organization 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist 
societies  in  America  were  strongly  autislavery. 
At  its  organization,  a  new  rule  against  slavery 
was  introduced  into  the  General  Rules  of  Mr. 
Wesley,  in  order  to  meet  the  question  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States;  and  the  section  on  slavery, 
published  in  our  Discipline,  pronounced  slavery 
to  be  a  moral  evil,  in  as  strong  terms  as  Mr.  Bunt- 
ing ever  used.  So  that  the  British  conference. 
Dr.  Bunting,  Mr.  Lord,  and  others  owe  yet  an 
apology  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for 
misrepresenting  them  to  the  public,  or  rather  for 
taking  up  the  unjust  misrepresentations  of  others. 
The  trutn  is,  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  always  been  in  advance  of  British 
Methodism  in  regard  to  slavery,  both  as  to  Scrip- 
tural views,  in  regard  to  the  moral  character  of 
slaveiy,  and  in  Scriptural  measures  in  treating  it 
ecclesiastically.  The  reason  is,  in  America  it  was 
in  our  midst,  and  we  knew  it;  in  Britain  it  was 
distant  from  them,  and  they  knew  it  only  in  part. 
And  indeed  any  one  must  see,  that  compares  our 
Discipline  with  the  instructions  of  the  Wesleyans 
to  their  West  India  missionaries,  that  our  British 
brethren  have  rather  copied  the  example  and 
course  of  the  American  Church,  than  led  the 
way. 

Dr.  Fisk  was  of  the  opinion  that  that  class  of 
British  abolitionists,  corresponding  to  tlie  Garri- 
sonian  and  Thompsonian  school,  in  tliis  country, 
can  have  no  claim  in  effecting  emancipation  in 
tlie  West  Indies,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  they  liad 
nearly  succeeded  in  preventing  it.  We  will 
abridge  his  account  of  it.  He  states  that  eman- 
cipation in  the  West  Indies  was  not  immediate 
and  absolute,  but  gradual;  and  that,  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  the  masters  are  concerned,  it  is  not 
emancipation,  but  a  ransom;  and  the  Britisli  Gov- 
ernment would  not  have  consented  to  the  measure 
except  on  the  ground  of  compensation. 

So  far  was  it  from  being  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Thompson  and  his  associates  were  the  princi- 
pal agents  in  accomplishing  the  work,  that 
their  precipitancy  had  well  nigh  ruined  the 
cause  after  it  Avas  decided  on  by  the  King's 
ministry  to  make  it  a  Government  measure;  so 
that  whatever  impulse  this  agitating  party  gave 
to  the  cause,  it  was  of  so  irregular  and  heated 
a  character  that,  but  for  the  wise  and  the  pru- 
dent, the  measure  would  have  been  thwarted 
after  all.  These  wise  and  prudent  men  were 
the  first  in  the  field.  The  ultraists  opposed 
them,  and  branded  them  as  traitors.  It  was 
said  of  Buxton  and  others  that  tliey  had  gone 
over  to  the  slaveholder's  interests,  and  some  of 
tJie  leading  Methodists  came  in  for  a  share  of 
the  abuse.  "It  was  a  missionary,"  says  Dr. 
Fisk,  "  of  the  Wesleyan  connection — the  Rev. 
Mr.  D.,  [Peter  Duncan,]  of  Scotland — whose 
testimony  decided  the  question  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  house  of 
lords,  in  a  committee  of  that  house,  appointed 
to  investigate  that  subject,  and  this  was,  in 
part,  the  means  of  carrying  the  bill  through 
the  upper  house.  And  yet  Mr.  D.,  and  the  ex- 
cellent men  who  brought  him  forward  on  that 
occasion,  were  denounced  and  calumniated  be- 
cause 
arenticeship." 
[essrs.  Barry  and  Duncan,  Wesleyan  mission- 
aries, gave  preponderancy  to  tne  cause  of 
redemption  in  the  West  Indies,*  as  any  one 


)  they  approved  of  compensation  and  ap- 
Liceship."     Indeed,  the  testimony  of  Rev. 
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may  see  who  ■will  peruse  their  testimony  before 
the  Committee  of  the  house  of  lords. 

The  British  conference,  in  their  session  of 
July  and  August,  1S36,  in  their  address  to  the 
American  Methodist  General  conference,  express 
themselves  very  plainly  and  very  kindly  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  They  then  seemed  to 
be  fully  aware,  through  information  from  Dr. 
Fisk,  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had 
all  along  borne  testimony  against  slavery;  but 
they  think  there  is  mucli  need  to  act  upon  their 
testimony,  and  make  it  a  more  practical  part 
of  their  economy.  We  will  remand,  however, 
their  address  to  our  list  of  important  docu- 
ments.* 

9.  But  the  ultra-abolitionists  of  Britain  and 
the  United  States  were  exceedingly  zealous 
and  active,  and  too  successful  in  stirring  up  the 
British  Churches  against  their  sister  Churches 
in  this  country. 

The  British  Baptists  sent  a  scorching  address 
to  the  triennial  Baptist  convention,  in  which 
they  belabor  them  severely  on  account  of  their 
pro-slavery  tendencies.  Part  of  the  address  is 
very  just,  and  part  of  it  unreasonable. +  Dr.  F. 
A.  Cox  is  thoroughly  castigated  because  he 
would  not  get  on  the  platform  with  Mr.  Thomp- 
Bon,  at  the  antislavery  anniversary,  in  May, 
1835.  Mr.  Thompson  misrepresented  him  in 
England,  and  drew  down  the  wrath  of  many 
of  the  Baptists  on  him. 

The  United  Secession,  too,  sent  letters  of  re- 
proof and  exhortation  to  their  brethren  on  this 
side  the  water. J 

Rev.  R.  J.  Breckenridge,  a  distinguished 
Presbyterian  of  the  United  States,  and  George 
Thompson  had  quite  a  discussion  on  the  points 
at  issue  in  Glasgow.  Mr.  Breckenridge  fully 
sustained  his  ground  by  referring  to  the  evils 
in  the  British  Government  that  were  identical 
in  moral  character  with  slaveiy.|| 

Still,  all  this  can  readily  be  accounted  for. 
Some  individuals,  and  some  bodies  of  Chris- 
tians, became  the  apologists  for  slavery,  and 
the  whole,  through  the  ultraism  of  certain  ab- 
olitionists, were  charged  with  the  opinions  of  a  j 
few,  or  a  part.  By  this  means  the  greater  part 
of  European  Christians  believed  that  all  the 
American  Churches  had  become  pro-slavery; 
and  hence  the  declaration  of  their  sentiments, 
their  exhortations,  and  denunciations. 

10.  Many  occurrences,  too,  in  the  United 
States  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  an  unfa- 
vorable opinion  concerning  the  American 
Churches. 

The  Charleston  Baptist  Association  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina, 
in  1836,  a  memorial,  in  which  the  Church  en- 
tirely gave  up  the  great  moral  standard,  and 
substituted  for  it  the  "  doctrines  of  men."  "We 
make  the  following  extract: 

"  The  undersigned  would  further  represent, 
that  the  said  Association  does  not  consider 
that  the  holy  Scriptures  have  made  the  fact 
of  slavery  a  question  of  morals  at  all.  The 
question,  it  is  believed,  is  purely  one  of  polit- 
ical economy.  It  amounts,  in  effect,  to  this: 
Whether  the  operatives  of  a  country  shall  be  bought 
and  sold,  and  themselves  become  property,  as  in 
this  state;  or  whether  they  shall  become  hirelings, 
and  their  labor  only  become  property,  as  in  some 


*  Z.,  Vol.  Vn,  p.  205,  and  Document,  No.  2-t. 
+  Z.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  205.    Also  Antislavery  Quarterly  Mag- 
B7.ine  for  1S36.  p.  90. 
}  Slavery  in  America,  p.  118.        |C.,  Vol  XI,  p.  40. 


other  states?  In  other  words,  whether  an  em- 
ployer may  buy  the  whole  time  of  the  laborers 
at  once,  of  those  who  have  a  right  to  dispose 
of  it,  with  a  permanent  relation  of  protection 
and  care  over  them,  or  whether  he  shall  be  re- 
stricted to  buy  it  in  certain  portions  onlv,  and 
subject  to  their  control,  and  with  no  such  per- 
manent relation  of  care  and  protection?  The 
right  of  masters  to  dispose  of  the  time  of  their 
slaves  has  been  distinctly  recognized  by  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  who  is  surely  at  liberty 
to  vest  the  right  of  property  over  any  object 
in  whomsoever  he  pleases."*  This  renders  to 
Caesar  not  only  his  own,  but  what  also  belongs 
to  God. 

The  Biblical  Repertory,  in  an  article  de- 
signed for  the  General  Assembly  of  1836,  con- 
taining manv  excellent  things,  has  the  follow- 
ing extraord^inary  reason  for  slavery,  which  is 
of  a  piece  with  many  things  in  the  article, 
which,  as  a  whole,  professes  to  be  antislavery: 
"  Because  masters  may  treat  their  slaves  un- 
justly, or  governments  make  oppressive  laws 
in  relation  to  them,  is  no  more  a  valid  argu- 
ment against  the  lawfulness  of  slaveholding 
than  the  abuse  of  parental  authority,  or  the 
unjust  political  laws  of  certain  states,  is  an 
argument  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  pa- 
rental relation  or  of  government."  The  error  in 
the  above  is,  that  God  never  ordained  or  sanc- 
tioned slavery,  though  he  both  ordained  and 
sanctioned  government  and  the  parental  rela- 
tion. By  such  real  or  semi-pro-slavery  dec- 
larations as  the  above,  the  pro-slavery  men 
have  triumphed  and  became  bold;  while  these 
neutrals  get  little  credit  in  the  end  from  either 
side.  Such  was  the  article  in  the  Repository, 
published  as  a  tract,  and  distributed  among 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  in  1836. + 

Great  advantage,  too,  was  taken  of  the  honest 
views  of  good  antislavery  men,  in  what  might 
be  called,  not  apologies  for  slavery,  but  mere 
acts  of  justice  to  a  certain  class  of  slaveholders. 
The  case  of  Reed  and  Matheson  is  one  in  point. 
The  Harpers  published  their  uaiTative.  In  it, 
however,  were  some  things  disagreeable  to  the 
south.  The  southern  press  complained,  and 
the  cautious  publishers  issued  an  apology  for 
their  publication. J 

11.  The  strong  pro-slavery  sentiment  was 
developed,  not  merely  by  the  accommodating 
booksellers  and  the  easy  divines,  but  even  legis- 
latures in  the  south  exceeded  even  the  mobs 
and  the  partisan  slaveholders  and  their  apolo- 
gists, by  their  wild  and  barbarous  enactments. 
A  few  specimens  must  suffice. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  having  every  confidence  in  the  justice 
and  friendship  of  the  non-slaveholding  states, 
announces  her  confident  expectation,  and  she 
earnestly  requests  that  the  governments  of  these 
states  will  promptly  and  efifectually  suppress 
all  those  associations  within  their  respective 
limits  purporting  to  be  abolition  societies,"  etc, 
(Adopted  December  16,  1835.) 

"  Resolved,  That  our  sister  states  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  enact  penal  laws  prohibiting 
the  printing,  within  their  respective  limits,  all 
such  publications  as  may  have  a  tendency  to 
make  our  slaves  discontented."  (Assembly  of 
North  Carolina,  December  19,  1835.) 


*  Antislavery  M!V)?Bzine,  Vol.  XT,  p.  103. 

t  View  of  the  subject  of  slavery,  contained  in  the  Bib- 
lical Repertory  for  April,  1836.  Pittsburg.  For  gratni 
totts  distribution.  J  Slavery  in  America,  p.  142. 
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"Resolved,  That  the  non-slavcholding  states 
of  tlie  Union  are  respectfully  but  earnestly  re- 
quested promptly  to  adopt' penal  enactments, 
or  such  other  measures  as  will  effectually  sup- 
press all  associations  -withiu  their  respective 
limits,  purporting  to  be,  or  having  the  charac- 
ter of,  abolition  societies."  (Virginia  Legisla- 
ture, February  16,  1836.) 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  deeply  incumbent  on 
the  people  of  the  north  to  crush  the  traitorous 
designs  of  abolitiouists."  (Legislature  of  Geor- 
gia, unanimously.) 

"  Revolved,  That  we  call  upon  our  sister  states, 
and  respectfully  request  them  to  enact  such  pe- 
nal laws  as  will  finally  put  an  end  to  the  ma- 
lignant deeds  of  the  alsolitionists."  (Alabama 
Legislature,  January  7,  1836.) 

Agreeably  to  such  resolutions  as  the  forego- 
ing, the  governors  of  several  southern  states 
sent  circulars  to  the  governors  of  northern 
states,  requesting  them  to  lay  these  resolutions 
before  their  respective  legislatures,  in  order  to 
enact  laws  to  proscribe  the  abolitionists,  and 
crush  free  discussion  on  slavery.  A  committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Autislavery  Societv,  when 
the  case  was  referred  to  the  Legislature'  of  this 
state,  drew  up  a  full  statement  of  the  reasons 
why  no  penal  laws  should  be  enacted,  and  no 
condemnatory  resolutions  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature, respecting  abolitionists  and  antislavery 
societies.  This  is  one  of  the  ablest  productions 
of  the  times  or  any  time,  and  should,  from  its 
firmness,  solidity,  and  temperate  character,  re- 
deem much  of  what  has  been  said  unwisely  by 
the  abolitionists.  It  presents  the  following 
grounds  of  their  protest:  1.  The  facts  of  the 
case,  that  they  have  published  nothing  insur- 
rectionary, and  have  sent  nothing  to  the  slaves. 
2.  The  constitutions  of  our  country,  and  the 
great  principles  of  our  common  law.  3.  The 
nature  and  inalienable  tenure  of  human  rights. 
4.  The  futility  of  the  proposed  legislative  ac- 
tion as  a  means  of  good,  and  its  tendency  to 
produce  evil.  5.  The  unlimited  despotism  of 
the  southern  demands.  6.  The  present  condi- 
tion of  northern  freedom  in  consequence  of 
southern  aggression,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
course  of  northern  action  far  diflferent  from  the 
policy  insisted  on  by  the  south.  This  state- 
ment, in  forty-ei^ht  pages  octavo,  contains  an 
amount  of  matter  that  outweighs  ten  thousand 


such  resolutions  as  those  we  have  quoted.  The 
doings  of  these  states  made  many  abolitionists, 
and  the  pamphlet,  or  its  material,  will  continue 
to  manufacture  thousands  of  antislavery  men 
till  slavery  is  no  more. 

12.  The  subject  of  the  incidental  decrease  in 
the  Church  in  1836,  was  seized  on  by  the  aboli- 
tionists on  which  to  make  capital.  Bishop 
Hedding  mentioned  the  decrease  in  his  opening 
address  to  the  General  conference.  He  thought 
there  might  be  various  causes  for  it,  but  advised 
clo.se  examination,  holiness  of  heart,  and  the 
faithful  exercise  of  Discipline.*  Mr.  Scott,  in 
his  speech  before  the  General  conference,  di- 
rected attention  to  the  course  of  the  Church  in 
reference  to  slavery  as  the  cause  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  members.  Mr.  Scott,  on  November 
25th, t  argues  out  his  assertion  with  great  zeal, 
in  a  column  and  a  half,  and  gives  certain  data 
to  show  that  the  loss  has  been  mostly  with  the 
anti-abolition  conferences,  and  the  gain  in  New 
England.  Rev.  J.  W.  Chase,  December  22d, 
replies  to  Mr.  Scott,t  and  makes  Mr.  Scott's  ar- 
guments and  statistics  to  appear  trivial  enough. 
But  no  stone  was  left  unturned  in  these  days  to 
undervalue,  and  even  censure  and  severely  con- 
demn, every  thing  pertaining  to  the  Church 
that  did  not  look  in  the  direction  of  immediate 
abolition  in  all  respects. |1 

13.  The  Rev.  Timothy  Merrit,  on  December 
12th,  writes  to  Dr.  Bangs  that  he  had  now,  at 
last,  enlisted  himself  on  the  side  of  abolition. 
U{)  to  July  he  had  been  four  years  assistant 
editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate.  He  now  pro- 
ceeds to  define  his  position  in  Zion's  Herald,  as 
the  Advocate,  being  considered  neutral,  was 
not  the  place  to  do  it.  He  declares  the  follow- 
ing truism  to  be  his  creed,  as  if  it  were  a  new 
revelation  :  "  Slavery,  as  it  exists  and  recog- 
nized by  law,  is  a  sin,  a  great  sin."§  He  does 
not  yet  know  whether  slavery  is  to  be  gradually 
or  immediately  abolished,  and  seems  to  wish  to 
say  something  without  well  knowing  what,  or 
how  to  say  it.  Mr.  Scott,  December  23d,  is 
pleased  with  Mr.  Merrit's  debut,  and  consid- 
ered him  in  nearly  the  same  position  that  he 
himself  had  been  about  two  years  before  that 
time.  Still,  he  considers  Mr.  Merrit  in  a  hope- 
ful state,  and  seems  almost  prophetically  to  say 
he  will  yet  be  of  some  service  to  the  cause.lP 


CHAPTER  X. 


GENERAL  CONPERENCE  OF  1836. 


1.  The  General  conference  sat  in  Cincinnati 
on  Monday,  May  2,  1836,  the  first  day  being 
Sabbath.  On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  Wm. 
Lord,  delegate  from  the  British  conference,  was 
introduced  to  the  conference.  In  some  remarks 
he  offered,  he  alluded  to  slavery  in  the  follow- 
ing terms,  because  the  subject  was  introduced 
by  the  Wesleyan  conference  into  their  address, 
which  he  then  presented  to  the  conference.  Mr. 
Lord  said:  "I  must  now  say  one  word  upon 
another  subject:  I  mean  slavery.  I  know  it 
to  be  a  delicate  subject;  but  I  should  not  be 
doing  justice  to  the  body  I  have  the  honor  to 
recreseut  were  I  to  omit  aU  reference  to  it. 


But  I  will  only  observe  that  I  most  earnestly 
hope  that  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  this 
great  body  will  be  able  to  devise  such  plans  as 
will  bring  this  great  evil  to  a  termination,  and 
to  as  speedy  a  tern)ination  as  will  be  safe."** 

On  the  3d  of  May  the  address  of  the  British 
conference  was  read.  The  part  of  it  pertain- 
ing to  slavery  is  as  follows: 

"  It  has  already  come  to  your  knowledge,  as 
a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  that,  by  the  bless- 
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ing  of  God  on  the  eflforts  and  influence  of  our 
connection,  and  on  the  combined  endeavors  of 
the  religious  public  of  our  beloved  country,  a 
great  measure  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  all  the  territories  of  Great  Britain 
■was  eventually  conducted  to  a  successful  issue 
in  the  imperial  legislature,  and  has  since  been 
carried  into  practical  efifect  in  all  the  colonies 
of  the  empire  with  various  degrees  of  complete- 
ness, but  universally  with  safety  and  advant- 
age, and  with  results  which  mightily  encour- 
age us  to  go  forward  in  our  earnest  attempts  to 
enlighten  and  evangelize  the  whole  popula- 
tion, to  which  favorable  access  is  thus  freely 
opened.  Our  American  brethren  will,  doubt- 
less, allow  us  fraternally  to  express  our  con- 
viction that  great  Scriptural  principles  are 
opposed  to  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  a 
Cnristian  state;  that  the  permission  of  it  is  one 
of  those  deviations  from  natural  equity  and 
evangelical  truth  which  calls  for  further  devia- 
tions to  abet  and  maintain  them  ;  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and 
violates  and  counteracts  the  principles  and 
obligations  by  which  the  Gospel  urges  those 
precepts.  We  trust  that  your  connection,  hav- 
ing already  begun  to  resist  and  condemn  this 
baneful  system,  will,  in  its  own  way,  be  freely 
and  Providentially  led  to  such  practical  steps 
as  shall  produce  a  consentaneous  opinion,  feel- 
ing, and  purpose  among  your  own  people,  and 
will  then  have  the  glory  of  the  public  opinion 
of  your  great  and  increasing  population  to 
such  decided  views  as  will  result  in  a  unani- 
mous rejection  of  slavery  and  social  mischiefs, 
on  the  ground  of  its  repugnancy  to  the  laws 
of  Christ.''* 

Our  British  brethren,  in  the  above,  as  well 
as  in  their  Address  of  1834  to  their  people,  con- 
sidered "earnest  attempts  to  enlighten  and 
evangelize  the  whole  population,"  as  a  much 
more  glorious  work  than  to  be  instrumental 
even  in  abolishing  slavery,  though  our  aboli- 
tion friends  seem  to  think  the  latter  of  more 
importance.  That  "  slavery  is  opposed  to  great 
Scriptural  principles,  contrary  to  the  precepts 
of  Christianity,  and  violates  and  counteracts 
the  principles  and  obligations  by  which  the 
Gospel  urges  these  precepts,"  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  all  along,  from  its  organ- 
ization, declared  and  acted  on.  Yet  it  seems 
as  if  our  British  brethren  supposed  we  had 
only  begun  to  resist  and  condemn  this  hateful 
system;  whereas,  the  American  Church  con- 
clemned  slavery  long  before  our  British  breth- 
ren did.  Mr.  Lord,  too,  seems  to  think  the 
General  conference  could  devise  such  plans  as 
would  bring  this  great  evil  to  a  termination, 
just  as  if  the  conference  could  repeal  all  the 
constitutional  and  statute  laws  that  uphold 
.slavery  in  the  several  states.  His  language 
would  mean  this.  We  presume,  however,  that 
his  expression  is  a  loose  one,  and  must  be 
taken  in  a  lax  sense,  and  that  his  meaning  was 
that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  would 
use  only  such  measures  as  were  within  her 
proper  sphere. 

When  the  Address  of  the  British  conference 
M  as  read.  Dr.  Bangs  moved  that  a  Special  Com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  an  an- 
swer, as  speedily  as  possible,  and  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  delegate  to  represent  us 
at  the  British  conference.  Mr.  Scott  moved  to 
have  the  Address  printed  in  the  periodicals  of 
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the  Church.  Dr.  Bangs  opposed  this,  and  the 
motion  to  print  was  laid  on  the  table  till  the 
Committee  appointed  to  answer  it  report  to  the 
conference. 

2.  On  May  4th  Messrs.  Bangs,  Capers,  and 
Morris,  the  Committee  appointed  to  draw  up 
the  reply  to  the  British  conference,  reported. 
As  the  time  allotted  to  them  was  short,  and 
the  report  not  being  satisfactory  to  the  confer- 
ence, it  was  recommitted.  The  Address  was 
adopted,  though  it  did  not  censure  abolition- 
ism nor  condemn  slavery;  but  barely  stated  to 
our  European  brethren  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion among  us.  When  the  resolution,  calling 
for  the  printing  of  the  Address  to  our  Wesleyan 
brethren,  in  connection  with  their  Address  to 
us,  which  was  laid  on  the  table,  was  called  up, 
the  vote  stood  59  to  59,  and  therefore  no  decis- 
ion was  made,  as  our  bishops  never  give  a  cast- 
ing vote;  and  when  the  vote  is  equal  there  is 
no  decision  made,  and  the  matter  stands  just 
where  it  did  before  any  such  vote  was  given.* 
We  give  here  that  part  of  the  Address  to  the 
British  conference  which  refers  to  slavery: 

"  In  common  with  sister  denominations  of 
Christians  in  our  country,  we  have  been  less 
or  more  agitated  with  the  perplexing  question 
of  negro  slavery;  and  although  we  receive  with 
respectful  deference  what  you,  our  elder  breth- 
ren, have  said  to  us  in  relation  to  this  question, 
yet  we  are  assured  that,  from  the  known  pru- 
dence by  which  your  body  lias  ever  been  dis- 
tinguished, had  you  been  as  well  acquainted 
with  this  subject  as  we  are;  could  you  have 
viewed  it  in  all  its  aspects  as  it  presents  itself 
to  us  who  are  in  the  midst  of  it,  interwoven,  as 
it  is,  in  many  of  the  state  constitutions,  and 
left  to  their  disposal  by  the  civil  compact  which 
binds  us  together  as  a  nation,  and  thus  put  be- 
yond the  power  of  legislation  by  the  General 
Government,  as  well  as  the  control  of  ecclesi- 
astical bodies;  could  you  have  critically  ana- 
lyzed its  various  ramifications  in  our  country, 
so  as  to  have  perceived  all  its  delicate  relations 
to  the  Church,  to  the  several  states,  and  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  we  can  not 
doubt  that,  while  expressing  your  decided  dis- 
approbation of  the  system  of  slavery  itself,  your 
tone  of  sympathy  for  us  would  have  been  deeper 
and  more  pathetic.  While  on  this  subject  it 
may  be  pertinent  to  remark,  that  of  the  colored 
population  in  the  southern  and  south-western 
states,  there  are  not  less  than  seventy  thousand 
in  Church  membership,  and  that,  in  addition 
to  these,  who  are  mingled  with  white  congre- 
gations, we  have  several  prosperous  missions 
exclusively  for  their  spiritual  benefit,  which 
have  been,  and  are  still,  owned  of  God  to  the 
conversion  of  many  precious  souls.  On  the 
plantations  of  the  south  and  south-west  our  de- 
voted missionaries  are  laboring  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  slaves,  catechising  their  children, 
and  bringing  all  within  their  influence,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  we  need  hardly  add,  that  we  shall 
most  gladly  avail  ourselves,  as  we  have  ever 
done,  of  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  promote 
their  best  interests." 

3.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  a  Committee 
on  Slavery  was  appointed,  composed  of  J.  Davis, 
J.  A.  Merrill,  J.  F.  Adams,  W.  A.  Smith,  L. 
Pierce,  D.  Daily,  and  G.  S.  Holmes,  to  whom  all 

Eapers,  petitions,  and  memorials  on  slavery  should 
e  referred.    J.  A.  Merrill  presented  a  petition, 
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signed  by  about  200  Methodist  proacliers,  princi- 
pally from  the  Ne-w  England  and  "New  Hamp- 
shire conferences.  Mr.  Scott  presented  a  memorial 
signed  by  2,284  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  by  others,  from  the  bound.s  of 
the  New  England  and  New  Hampshire  confer- 
ences, principally.  On  the  21st  of  May  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  presented  the  follow- 
ing report,  which  was  adopted: 

"  The  Committee  to  whom  was  refen^ed  sundry 
memorials  from  the  north,  praying  that  certain 
rules  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  formerly 
existed  in  our  book  of  Discipline,  should  be  re- 
stored, and  that  the  General  conference  take  such 
measures  as  they  might  deem  proper,  to  free  the 
Church  from  the  evil  of  slavery,  beg  leave  to  re- 
port, that  they  have  had  the  subject  under  serious 
consideration,  and  are  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
prayer  of  the  memorialists  can  not  be  granted, 
believing  that  it  would  be  highly  improper  for 
the  General  conference  to  take  any  action  that 
would  alter  or  change  our  rules  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  Your  Committee,  therefore,  respectfully 
submit  the  following  resolution: 

"  Resoloed,  etc.,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to 
make  any  change  in  our  book  of  Discipline  re- 
specting slavery,  and  that  we  deem  it  improper 
to  agitate  the  subject  in  the  General  conference  at 
present. 

"  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"John  Davis,  Chairman."* 

4.  On  Tuesday  evening,  May  10th,  Messrs. 
G.  Storrs  and  S.  iN" orris,  members  of  the  General 
conference,  attended  an  abolition  meeting  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  delivered  addresses.  This  was  gen- 
erally considered  by  the  other  members  of  the 
conference  as  taking  part  unduly,  under  the 
circumstances,  in  a  cause  at  variance  with  the 
sound.  Scriptural,  and  uniform  policy  of  the 
Church.  Accordingly,  on  Thursday,  May  12th, 
Mr.  Roszell  presented  a  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions on  the  case  of  the  two  members,  which  pro- 
duced considerable  excitement  and  discussion,  till 
the  time  of  adjournment.  The  afternoon  session, 
too,  was  mostly  occupied  with  debating  Mr.  Ros- 
zell's  resolutions.  On  Friday  the  discussion 
was  continued.  Mr.  Scott  occupied  more  than 
two  hours  of  the  time,  maintaining  a  plain 
truism,  that  the  principle  of  slavery  is  bad  under 
all  circumstances,  and  on  all  hands.  He  then 
proceeded  to  present  to  the  conference  his  views 
on  abolitionism.  The  first  resolution  passed  by 
a  vote  of  122  to  11.  The  second  resolution  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  vote  taken  fir.st 
on  the  part  which  expresses  decided  opposition 
to  modern  abolitionism — ayes  120,  nays  14.  On 
the  second  part  of  the  resolution,  which  disclaims 
all  right,  wish,  or  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
civil  and  political  relation  between  master  and 
slave,  as  it  exists  in  the  slaveholding  states,  the 
vote  was  unanimous;  namely,  137  ayes;  nays, 
none.  The  preamble  and  resolutions  are  as 
follow: 

"  Whereas,  great  excitement  has  pervaded  this 
country  on  the  subject  of  modern  abolitionism, 
which  is  reported  to  have  been  increased  in  this 
city,  recently,  by  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of  two 
members  of  the  General  conference,  in  lecturing 
upon,  and  in  favor  of  that  agitating  topic;  and 
whereas,  such  a  course  on  the  part  of  any  of  its 
members  is  calculated  to  bring  upon  this  body 
the  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  community,  and 
misrepresent  its  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  point 
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at  issue;  and  whereas,  in  this  aspect  of  the  case, 
a  due  regard  for  its  own  character,  as  well  as  a 
just  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  con- 
fided to  its  care,  demand  a  full,  decided,  and 
unequivocal  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference  m  the  premises;  therefore, 

"(1.)  Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  annual 
conferences  in  Gc'icral  conference  assembled.  That 
they  disapprove,  in  the  most  unqualified  sense, 
the  conduct  of  the  two  members  of  the  General 
conference  wlio  are  reported  to  have  lectured  in 
this  city,  recently,  upon  and  in  favor  of  modern 
abolitionism. 

"  (2.)  Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  annual 
conferences  in  General  conference  assembled.  That 
they  are  decidedly  opposed  to  modern  abolition- 
ism, and  wholly  di.sdaim  any  right,  wish,  or 
intention  to  interfere  in  the  civil  and  political 
relation  between  master  and  slave,  as  it  exists  in 
the  slaveholding  states  of  this  Union. 

"  (3.)  Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  annual 
conferences  in  General  conference  assembled,  That 
the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  be  pub- 
lished in  our  periodicals. 

"  Thomas  L.  Douglass,  Secretary. 

"Cincinnati,  O.,  May  14,  1836."» 

Fourteen  members,  from  New  Hampshire  and 
New  England  conferences,  drew  up  a  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  conference,  in  the  case 
of  Storrs  and  Norris,  presented  it  to  the  confer- 
ence, and  requested  it  to  be  spread  on  the  jour- 
nals, and  published  in  the  periodicals.  This 
was  laid  on  the  table,  and  not  taken  up  after- 
ward.f  The  protest  complained  that  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case  were  unconstitutional  anc' 
anti-Methodistic,  and  unwarranted  by  the  Disci- 
pline of  the  Church,  and  in  opposition  to  the  plain 
letter  of  it."  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the 
conference  pronounced  the  conduct  of  the  two 
members  unjustifiable;  that,  at  the  most,  it  could 
be  no  more  than  an  imprudent  act,  and  that  they 
should  be  dealt  with  as  the  Discipline  directs; 
but,  as  matters  stood,  they  were  censured  as  if 
expelled,  fi-om  which  they  had  no  appeal.  But 
the  brethren  did  not  consider  that  Messrs.  Storrs 
and  Norris  were  not  expelled,  and  that  their 
course  was  one  which  was  believed  to  be  contrary 
to  the  proper  duties  of  members  of  that  body, 
such  as  producing  agitation,  and  bringing  on  the 
conference  the  suspicions  and  distrust  of  the 
community,  etc.,  as  expressed  in  the  preamble. 
The  truth  is,  the  abolitionists  of  the  times 
were  deeply  imbued  with  the  rankest  ultraisms, 
and  any  countenance  to  them  would  have  periled 

'  ly  din 
of  the  Church,  as  the  su 
clearly  to  show. 

5.  Petitions  from  the  Lancaster  and  Westmore- 
land circuits  were  presented  against  the  action 
of  the  Baltimore  conference,  which  always  re- 
fused to  receive  slaveholding  traveling  preachers, 
or  to  ordain  local  preachers  who  were  slave- 
holders. The  complaint  is,  that  slaveholders 
may  hold  offices  in  the  Church,  where  the  laws 
will  not  admit  of  freedom;  that  in  Virginia 
tlie  laws  do  not  admit  of  freedom,  except  in  a 
few  cases  of  little  practical  use.  They  therefore 
request,  that  the  Baltimore  conference  be  in- 
structed to  do  away  these  disabilities,  in  regard 
to  preachers  to  be  ordained,  and  to  admission  of 
candidates  into  the  traveling  connection.  The 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  decided  that  the 
Baltimore    conference  was  tree  to  act  in    this 


subsequent  events    go 
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matter,  and  that  it  ^rould   interfere  •willi  tlioir 
liberty  to  direct  a  different  course.* 

6.  Mr.  Scott  prepared  a  pamphlet  containing 
his  speeches  before  the  conference,  and  strictures 
on  the  other  speeches  in  the  opposition,  with 
some  other  matter,  all  hastily  composed  in  the 
bu>tle  of  conference  business,  and  entitled,  "An 
Address  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  by  a  member  of  that  body," 
and  dated  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Thursday,  May  19th, 
1836,  in  16  large  pages  octavo,  small  print,  double  j 
columns,  taken,  ttc  believe,  principally  from  the  i 
columns  of  the  Philanthropist;  the  editor,  Mr.  | 
Birnev,  making  common  cause  with  Mr.  Scott,  1 
and  all  on  the  true  Garrisonian  mode  of  operation. 
On  Monday,  23d,  the  pamphlet  was  circulated 
among  the  members  of  the  conference;  the  peru- 
sal of  which  produced  general  indignation,  as 
the  pamphlet  was  without  name,  and  so  worded 
that  every  one  would  infer  that  another  than  Mr. 
Scott  must  have  been  its  author.  Mr.  Winans, 
especially,  was  handled  pretty  severely. 

On  the  24th  of  May  the  election  of  bishops 
took  place,  and  the  choice  was  very  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  south,  none  of  them  being  slave- 
holders, and  none  ctf  them  from  tlie  south.  The 
dissatisfaction  was  highteued  by  Mr.  Scott's 
pamphlet.  Toward  the  close  of  the  session, 
Messrs.  "Winans  and  Stamper  presented  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"Resolved,  etc.,  That  a  pamphlet,  circulated 
among  the  members  of  this  conference,  purporting 
to  be  an  Address  to  the  General  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  hy  a  member  of  that 
body,  containing  reports  of  the  discussion  on 
modern  abolitionism,  palpably  false,  and  calcu- 
lated to  make  an  impression  to  the  injury  of  the 
chai'acters  of  some  of  the  memljers  engaged  in 
the  aforesaid  discussion,  is  an  outrage  on  the 
dignity  of  this  body,  and  meriting  unqualified 
reprehension."!  After  reading  the  resolution, 
Mr.  Winans  attempted  to  show  the  propriety  of 
the  resolution,  in  a  series  of  written  remarks, 
which  went  to  say  that  tlie  Address  had  no  less 
than  three  direct,  iflagrant  falsehoods,  beside  many 
others,  both  direct  and  inferential.  He  left  no 
room  for  unintentional  eiTor,  and  whatever  in  the 
pamphlet  he  deemed  inaccurate,  was  put  down 
and  stigmatized  as  a  falsehood.  Mr.  Scott  then 
acknowledged  he  was  the  author  of  the  pamphlet, 
and  at  his  request  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution was  postponed  till  next  day. 

On  the  2oth  the  resolution  was  discussed,  and 
Mr.  Scott  made  a  speech  of  considerable  length, 
and  Mr.  "Winans  made  a  few  remarks  in  explana- 
tion. In  the  afternoon  a  motion  was  made  to 
refer  the  pamphlet  to  a  committee,  which  failed. 
The  resolution  was  then  read,  97  in  favor  and 
19  in  opposition,  and  ordered  to  be  published  in 
the  Christian  Advocate  and  "^'estern  Advocate. 
Many  did  not  vote  at  all,  as  the  whole  number 
was  over  150,  and  few  had  yet  left  for  home. 

As  to  the  Address  of  Mr.  Scott,  it  is  really  an 
anomalous  production.  "We  have  a  copy  of  it 
now  before  us,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  give 
some  account  of  it.  He  addresses  the  conference 
as  "Fathers  and  brethren,"  and  refers  to  brother 
Scott  as  a  third  person.  He  begins  with  noticing 
slaveiy  in  its  purely-political  aspect.  He  says, 
"  Tlie  great  question  now  pending,  is  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  more  than  two  millions  of  our 
American  citizens  to  the  inalienable  riglds  of  free- 
men." "We  give  his  own  italicizing.  And  a  few 
lines  after  he  states  it  thus,  "  Any  interference  of 
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this  General  conference,  or  any  of  its  memberai 
with  the  political  relations  of  master  and  slave, 
would  be  Doth  inexpedient  and  improper."  Thus 
Mr.  Scott  .sets  out,  oy  stating  the  question  in  its 
political  character,  as  the  "great  question  now 

E ending,"  and,  presently,  this  view  of  it  does  not 
elong  to  the  conference.  It  is  true,  he  does 
this,  doubtless,  by  reason  of  haste,  in  thought- 
lessness, as  he  did,  avowedly,  in  his  former  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject,  in  Zion's  Herald,  as  we 
have  shown  in  a  former  chapter.  But,  then,  this 
is  his  way,  his  habit;  and  wno  can  wonder  at  the 
difficulties  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  the 
immense  trouble  he  gave  the  General  conference 
in  this  way,  and  the  vast  harm  he  did  to  others 
by  such  rash  measures,  from  the  day  he  sat  dowa 
at  Garrison's  and  Thompson's  feet,  down  to  the 
very  day  of  his  death,  his  dying  address  not 
excepted? 

In  the  pamphlet,  following  the  above,  we  have 
a  noble  aeclaration:  "  The  subject  of  slavery  in- 
volves GREAT  MORAL  PRixciPLES ;  acd  with  thesG, 
as  Christian  ministers,  we  have  something  to  do. 
Slavery  takes  away  the  key  of  knowledge — with- 
holds the  holy  Scriptures-Brushes  the  intellects 
of  God's  intelligent  creatures — exposes  to  insult, 
without  protection,  a  million  of  the  females  of 
this  land — separates  husbands  and  wives,  parents 
and  children — ^places  the  religious  privileges  of 
the  slaves  at  the  disposal  of  masters."  Hence, 
he  concludes,  and  very  justly,  that  the  principle 
of  slaveiT,  aside  from  all  circumstances,  "  is  evil, 
ONLY  EVIL,  and  that  CONTINUALLY."  After 
this,  Mr.  Scott  proceeds  to  argue  on  immediate- 
ism,  and  other  points,  in  such  strain  as  he  did  in 
the  articles  he  published  in  Zion's  Herald;  or 
rather  his  famous  address  is  made  up  of  selec- 
tions from  his  former  article.*,  with  some  other 
matter  involved.  He  concludes  by  saying,  "  'Sij 
view  of  abolitionism  is  as  strong  and  as  incendi- 
ary, as  can  be  found  in  the  Garrisonian  school, 
because  it  is  the  very  same.  I  have  read  all  the 
abolition  authors;  and  therefore  know  what  abo- 
litionism is." 

As  there  were  no  official  reports  of  the 
speeches  at  General  conference,  little  reliance 
can  be  given  to  those  reports  in  Matlack's  His- 
tory, and  Scott's  Life,  taken  from  the  Philan- 
thropist. Mr.  Birney,  the  editor  at  the  time, 
was  a  violent,  one-sided,  Garrisonian  abolition- 
ist. His  historical  statements,  not  for  want  of 
honesty,  we  will  allow,  but  through  partyisra 
and  partial  views,  are  as  apocryphal  in  the 
Philanthropist,  as  they  are  in  his  famous  pam- 
phlet, entitled,  "  The  American  Churches  the 
Bulwark  of  American  Slavery."  Especially 
is  Mr.  Birney  unfair  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  from  the  time  he  made  common 
cause  against  her  with  Messrs.  Scott,  Garrison, 
and  numbers  of  infidels.  Dr.  Bangs,  on  June 
I7th,  declares  as  follows  on  this  subject:  "I 
think  it  proper  to  warn  our  readers  against 
receiving  the  reports  of  the  speeches  in  the 
General  conference  on  the  subject  of  abolition- 
ism, as  published  in  the  Philanthropist,  and 
the  Address  to  the  General  conference  by  a 
member  of  that  body.  In  some  parts  they  are 
mere  caricatures,  and  greatly  colored."* 

Nevertheless,  though  the  conference  passed 
the  condemnatory  resolution  on  the  anonymous 
Address,  the  resolution  expressed  the  truth  ;  ' 
that  is,  that  the  Address  was  injurious  to  the 
character  of  some  members  of  the  conference. 
It  was  an  outrage  on  the  dignity  of  the  con- 
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ference  tlius  to  circulate  an  anonymous  pam- 
phlet to  the  members  of  the  body,  when  the 
abolitionists  had  as  much  time  allotted  them 
to  defend  their  cause  as  they  desired  to  occupy. 
And  if  such  an  attack  on  the  members  of  the 
conference,  and  the  utterly-irregular  and  un- 
fair mode  made  of  doing  it,  does  not  deserve 
"unqualified  reprehension,"  we  must  think 
nothing,  however  wrong,  should  be  repre- 
hended. Mr.  Scott,  however,  in  Zion's  Herald,* 
complains  that  his  name,  at  his  request,  was 
not  inserted  in  the  resolution.  But  why  com- 
plain, when  he  saw  fit  to  write  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  and  thus  send  out  to  the  world  his 
irresponsible  allegations?  The  thing  seems  to 
be  a  rash  abolition  maneuver  to  increase  agita- 
tion, and  make  a  noise,  and  utter  doleful  com- 
plaints, because  the  foolish  ruse  was  not  re- 
ceived as  the  product  of  wisdom  and  prudence. t 

7.  The  General  conference,  in  their  Pastoral 
Address  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  decLare  very 
clearly  their  views  on  the  subjects  at  that  time 
agitating  the  Church  and  the  country.  They 
consider  it  only  as  it  concerns  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  in  Church  matters,  but  not  in  regard  to 
civil  matters.  In  this  Address  the  conference 
disapproves  decidedly  of  the  measures  em- 
ployed by  the  abolitionists;  that  the  subject  of 
slavery  can  be  regulated  only  by  the  several 
state  legislatures  onlv,  and  put  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Geuerai  Government,  as  well  as 
of  all  ecclesiastical  bodies;  that  abolition 
movements  are  unlikely  to  do  the  slave  good, 
and  do  him  harm  by  hedging  up  the  way  of  the 
missionaiy.  The  conference  then  exhorts  to 
abstain  from  all  abolition  movements  and  asso- 
ciations, and  to  refrain  from  patronizing  their 
publications,  especially  those  that  are  inflam- 
matory; that  those  who  speak  or  write  against 
slavery  ought  to  do  so  in  respectful  language, 
so  as  to  express  sympathy  for  their  brethren 
who  are  necessarily  and  reluctantly  associated 
with  slavery;  that  the  safe  way  is  wholly  to 
refrain  from  this  agitating  subject.  The  con- 
ference then  declares  its  abhorrence  against 
all  mobs  or  violent  opposition  to  abolitionists; 
that  all  should  be  subject  to  the  powers  that 
be,  and  all  should  live  peaceably,  as  good 
Christians. 

This  Address  gave  great  occasion  to  the  abo- 
lition press  to  censure  the  General  conference, 
though,  we  think,  without  reason  or  just  cause. 
A  few  words  and  expressions  in  it  were  culled 
out,  and  commented  on  with  great  severity  and 
unfairness.  Happy  would  it  be  for  those  con- 
cerned, had  they  all  taken  the  advice  contained 
in  this  Address.  But  they  were  not  the  men  to 
be  either  advised,  instructed,  or  reformed. 
They  persisted  in  their  course,  and  ended 
mostly  in  secession.  Yet  we  must  say  that 
even  the  Address  itself  would  have  been  more 
cfiicient,  had  it  been  differently  worded,  and  a 
little  better  guarded !  J 
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8.  The  British  conference  published,  in  their 
Minutes,  a  fraternal,  yet  plain  response  (o  the 
Address  of  the  General  conference  to  them. 
They  claimed  no  right  to  suggest  any  thing 
beyond  what  fraternal  relationship  would  war- 
rant; yet  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  give 
their  moral  wei<'ht  to  those  views  held  by  Mr. 
Wesley,  which  had  repeatedly  been  professed 
by  the  British  conference,  avowed  in  the 
American  book  of  Discipline  and  other  public 
documents,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  our 
merciful  and  righteous  Christianity.  In  their 
former  Address  they  intended  "to  affirm  the 
principle  that  slavery  is  a  system  of  oppressive 
evil,  and  is  in  direct'opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
our  divine  religion.  Slavery,  in  itself,  is  so 
obviously  opposed  to  the  immutable  principles 
of  justice,  to  tlie  inalienable  rights  of  man,  of 
whatever  color  or  condition,  to  the  social  and 
civil  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  hu- 
man family,  to  the  principles  and  precepts  of 
Christianity,  and  to  the  full  accomplisliment 
of  the  merciful  designs  of  the  Gospel,  that  they 
can  not  but  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  to  bear  an  unequivocal  testimony 
against  a  system  which  involves  so  much  sin 
against  God,  and  so  much  oppression  and 
wrong,  inflicted  on  an  unoflfending  race  of  our 
fellow-men."  The  Wesleyan  conference  and 
their  people,  in  common  with  others,  took  this 
course  during  the  discussion  on  West  India 
emancipation,  and  the  conference  had  tlio 
means  of  knowing  that  the  blessing  of  God 
has  been  graciously  vouchsafed  to  this  act  of 
national  justice,  in  the  extension  of  the  Gospel, 
in  the  conversion  of  great  numbers  of  the 
negroes,  and  in  the  improved  state  of  society 
in  the  colonies.  It  is  the  duty  of  Christians, 
not  only  to  embody  their  principles  in  their 
formularies  of  doctrine,  but  to  act  upon  them; 
and  as  the  American  Church  have  done  much 
in  conferring  the  blessings  of  religious  instruc- 
tion on  the  slave  population  of  their  country, 
the  men  who  have  thus  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  peaceful  state  of  society,  founded  on  free- 
dom, can  not  but  have  the  right  to  recommend 
and  support  all  proper  and  lawful  measures 
for  the  consummation  of  their  own  great  work. 
In  all  cases  it  is  most  safe,  and  in  the  end  most 
advantageous,  that  Christian  Churches  should 
act  on  the  principle  of  religious  obligation  and 
duty.  The  conference  concludes  by  "  express- 
ing its  anxious  and  earnest  hope  that  our 
American  brethren  will  feel  it  their  duty,  in 
union  with  other  Christians,  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  lead  to  the  safe  and  speedy 
emancipation  of  the  whole  slave  population  of 
their  great  and  interesting  country."* 

The  answer  of  the  British  conference  is  a 
calm,  Scriptural  view  of  the  subject,  which  in 
most,  if  not  all  of  its  parts,  conveys  senti- 
ments at  once  Scriptural  and  patriotic,  which 
in  their  results  must  be  both  safe  and  advan- 
tageous. 
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1.  There  are  several  occurrences  of  this  year 
■which  will  call  for  our  special  attention,  in 
presenting  the  influence  of  the  controversies 
respecting  abolition  and  slavery  on  the  state  of 
the  Church.  Zion's  Herald  was  the  principal 
medium  of  communication  between  the  aboli- 
tionists and  the  antislavery  men.  These  terms 
now  became  fixed  to  designate  two  classes  of 
opponents.  The  abolitionists  were  those  who 
made  common  cause  with  the  antislavery  socie- 
ties, in  connection  with  Garrison  and  the  other 
abolitionists.  The  antislavery  meia  were  those 
who  were  principally  colonizationists;  were 
opposed  to  slavery,  but  disapproved  of  the 
measures  of  the  abolitionists,  though  aiming  at 
the  same  object^ — final  emancipation.  Dr.  Fisk 
was  the  leader  in  the  antislavery  ranks,  aided 
by  Professor  Whedon.  Mr.  Merrit  now  became 
the  leader  in  the  abolition  cause,  aided  by  Rev. 
F.  P.  Tracy,  and  more  remotely  by  Rev.  C.  K. 
True  and  J.  Hazleton.  Mr.  Scott  had  exhausted 
his  store  of  information,  and  run  his  race  as  a  | 
controversialist,  but  was  industriously  engaged 
in  promoting  his  former  views,  by  the  most 
availing  measures  in  his  power. 

2.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  seen 
that  Mr.  Merrit,  in  his  address  to  Dr.  Bangs, 
more  than  intimated  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
uniting  with  the  abolitionists.  This  seems  to 
have  very  much  grieved  Dr.  Fisk,  as  they  had 
lived  heretofore  in  the  enjoyment  of  reciprocal 
friendship,  founded  not  merely  in  congeniality 
of  feeling,  but  also  similarity  of  views.  Dr. 
risk,  however,  thought  they  might  agree  to  dis- 
agree, and  accordingly  he  addressed  Mr.  Merrit, 
in  Zion's  Herald,  in  a  communication  dated 
January  2, 1837,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Merrit's  ad- 
dress to  Dr.  Bangs,  of  December,  1836,  which  he 
calls  an  unfortunate  publication.  He  states  that 
for  two  reasons  he  could  hold  no  controversy 
with  a  great  portion  of  the  abolitionist  writers 
of  the  day.  First,  because  opposition  and  con- 
troversy are  the  elements  in  which  they  act. 
Secondly,  because  "most  of  their  leaders  fre- 
quently substitute  sophistry  for  reasoning,  dec- 
lamation for  argument,  and  personal  crimina- 
tion for  sound  logic.  They  are  skillful  in  mis- 
understanding and  misrepresenting  the  views 
of  those  who  differ  from  them,  and  in  present- 
ing them  before  the  public  with  appellations 
and  odious  epithets,  which  may  serve  party 
purposes,  but  add  nothing  to  the  cause  of 
truth;  that  they  have  not  confined  themselves 
to  this  country,  but  have  proclaimed  and  re- 
peated it  in  Europe."*  He  complains  that  Mr. 
Merrit,  in  his  letter  to  Bangs,  neglects  to  notice 
what  is  the  real  diflference  of  principle  between 
ultra- abolitionists  and  those  who  differ  from 
them.  It  is  not  that  those  who  differ  from  the 
abolitionists  go  for  .slavery.  The  difference  he 
states  thus :  that  the  modern  abolitionists  say 
that  it  is  sin,  it  is  a  high  immorality ,  for  am/man, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  sustain  the  relation 
of  master  to  a  slave;  that  this  is  their  watch- 
word, their  banner  motto,  the  foundation  of 
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all  their  measures,  and  their  denunciations  of 
others. 

Mr.  Fisk  further  states  "that  the  difference 
in  principle  between  the  modern  ultra-aboli- 
tionists and  old-fashioned  abolitionism  is  this, 
and  only  this — that  the  adherents  to  the  latter 
believe  that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
may,  and  does,  in  many  cases,  exist  under  such 
circumstances  as  free  the  master  from  the 
just  charge  and  guilt  of  immorality,  while  the 
ultras  deny  this;"  that,  in  support  of  this 
principle,  the  Counter  Appeal  quoted  Scripture. 
Yet  the  abolitionists  declared  the  writer  and 
signers  of  the  Counter  belonged  to  the  pro- 
slavery  party,  and  had  the  temerity  to  quote 
Scripture  in  favor  of  adultery,  cruelty,  and  rob- 
bery. 

Mr.  Merrit,  in  his  letter  to  Bangs,  said,  "We 
are  bound  to  do  something — not  to  take  sides 
with  the  oppressed,  and  to  have  a  hard  heart, 
is  the  same  thing."  Dr.  Fisk  replies,  "I  ask 
which  is  the  best — to  do  nothing,  or  to  take 
jcrong  measures  for  the  sake  of  doing  some- 
thing ?  Beside,  is  there  no  way  of  doing 
something  without  joining  the  modern  aboli- 
tionists?" 

Mr.  Merrit  says,  "If  the  free  states  should 
unanimously  decide  in  favor  of  abolition,  such 
an  event  would  seal  the  death-warrant  of 
slavery  in  this  republic."  Mr.  Fisk  answers, 
"  The  free  states  have  legally,  officially,  and 
unanimously  decided  in  favor  of  abolition. 
They  have  adopted  the  principle,  and  set  the 
example;  what  more  can  they  do?"  He  adds 
that  he  does  not  believe  that  nothing  can  be 
effected  in  the  non-slaveholding  states;  but  he 
has  no  faith  in  modern  abolitionism,  because 
he  has  no  faith  in  bad  measures;  that  he  rarely 
ever  knew  a  cause  so  badly  managed,  though 
he  considers  the  errors  as  those  of  good  men.* 

Mr.  Merrit,  Feb.  1st,  responds,  and  after  a  pre- 
liminary, says:  "If  there  be  a  sinless  slavery,  then 
the  principle  which  produces  it  is  sinless;  but  i^ 
the  products  are  sinful,  and  exhibit  every  abom- 
ination, then  the  principle  is  bad.  The  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruit,  and  not  the  fruit  by  the  tree." 
"  I  confine  ray  remarks  to  slavery  as  it  exists,  and 
is  recognized  by  law  in  this  country." 

Mr.  Merrit  then  defines  the  sentiments  of  Meth- 
odist abolitionists  thus,  quoting  the  Appeal  or  its 
defense:  "  The  question  is,  has  one  human  being 
a  right  to  hold  property  in  another  human  being? 
Can  man  hold  property  in  man,  consistently  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion?  We  say,  no ! 
Our  brethren  take  the  affirmative  of  the  question, 
and  joining  issue  with  us,  say,  yes!"  He  objects 
to  the  charge  of  Dr.  Fisk,  in  saying  that  tlic  abo- 
litionists hold  that  "  it  is  high  immorality  for  a 
man,  under  any  circumstances,  to  sustain  the  rela- 
tion of  master  to  a  slave;"  because  they  affirm  a 
man  may,  consistently  with  Christianity,  sus- 
tain the  relation  of  master  to  a  slave  or  servant. 
Mr.  Merrit  then  quotes  at  large,  from  the  address 
of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  and  proceeds  to  sum 
up  his  views,  which  are  as  follows: 
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"  In  the  primitive  Churcli  there  vas  no  such  re- 
lation as  master  and  slave,  properly  so  called;  but 
that  of  master  and  servant,  there  certainly  ■vras." 
He  complains  that  Dr.  Fisk  does  not  exjilain  what 
these  circumstances  were  which  free  the  master 
from  guilt,  and  expresses  himself  thus:  "  In  a 
country  where  slavery  exists,  and  where  legal 
emancipation  is  dangerous  both  to  master  and 
slave,  the  master  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  the 
slave  virtually  free ;  and  that  many  have  actually 
done  so,  and  thenceforward  retained  them  in  their 
service  without  guilt."  He  finally  says,  that  it  is 
our  duty,  as  Christians,  to  denounce  the  svsteni 
of  slavery;  and  wrong  to  sjieak  of  it  in  sotteued 
and  palliating  terms;  that  concerts  of  prayer 
should  be  held  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
that  all  should  join  the  abolitionists. 

Under  date  of  February  14th,  Dr.  Fisk  replies. 
He  states  tliat  the  subject  of  slavery  was  one  which 
■was  well  adapted  to  agitation,  but  in  his  opinion 
the  measures  of  the  abolitionists  tended  to  prolong 
the  evils  of  slavery,  and  to  fasten  the  chains  on 
the  enslaved.  In  commenting  on  1  Tim.  vi,  1,  2, 
he  states:  "  Here,  then,  are  slaveholders,  who  have 
slaves  under  the  yoke,  and  who,  nevertheless,  are 
believers,  brethren,  faithful,  beloved.  If  a  modern 
abolitionist  had  been  writing  to  them,  or  about 
them,  they  would  have  been  called  robbers,  thieves, 
murderers,  men-stealers,  and  the  like,  and  yet  the 
apostle  does  not  disown  them  as  brethren,  does 
not  reprove  them,  but  calls  them  believing  slave- 
holders, brethren,"  etc.  He  says,  if  the  ultra  doc- 
trine is  embraced,  one  of  three  things  must  follow: 
either  all  our  southern  brethren  who  have  slaves, 
must,  let  the  laws  and  state  of  society  be  what 
they  may,  turn  them  adrift,  or  they  must  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  Church,  or  the  abolitionists  must 
withdraw,  and  set  up  for  themselves.  He  further 
says,  "If  the  abolitionists  promote  agitation,  ex- 
cite division,  and  rend  the  Church  of  Christ,  I 
can  not  help  it.  I  feel  that  in  this  matter  I  have, 
thus  far,  done  my  duty.  Others,  with  myself,  saw 
the  coming  danger  two  years  ago.  We  flung 
ourselves  into  the  breach,  where  all  the  archers 
shot  against  tis.  What  remains,  time  will  unfold." 
He  declares:  "  Let  no  man  say  I  am  an  advocate 
for  slavery.  I  put  slavery  where  the  Scriptures 
put  it;  and  this  is  the  only  safe  gi-ound.  I  then 
would  insist  that  the  believing  master  should 
treat  his  slave,  not  as  a  mere  thing,  as  some  express 
this  relation,  but  I  w-.uld  enforce  upon  him  the 
Scriptural  duty  of  treating  his  slave  as  a  moral 
and  immortal  being,  and  that  he  is  responsible  to 
God  for  the  manner  of  using  his  power." 

Mr.  Merrit,  in  two  long  communications  in 
Zion's  Herald,  of  March  29th  and  April  5th,  takes 
in  a  wide  range  of  discussion  in  reply  to  Dr.  Fisk, 
of  February  14th.  He  thinks  Dr.  Fisk  lost  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  that  wisdom  which  is 
from  above,  and  thinks  if  the  balance  of  acrimo- 
nious discussion  between  the  abolitioni.sts  and 
their  opponents  were  drawn,  it  would  be  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  latter;  and  adds,  he  who 
steals  a  man  must  be  called  a  thief,  and  he  who 
kills  a  man  must  be  called  a  murderer. 

He  draws  the  following  conclusion  from  Dr. 
Fisk's  former  letter:  "The  following  positions 
are  gathered  from  Dr.  Fisk's  remarks  on  1  Tim- 
othy vi,  1,  2.  1.  That  there  is  but  one  class  of 
masters,  and  but  one  of  servants,  in  these  two 
ver.ses.  2.  The  masters  are  all  equally  beloved 
and  faithful,  and  the  servants  are  all  equally 
under  the  yoke.  3.  To  make  out  this,  the  pro- 
noun in  the  second  verse  Ls  made  to  refer  to  the 
condition  of  those  under  the  yoke,  rather  than  to 
theirnamc.  4.  He  a.sserts  slavery  with  a  witness." 


Mr.  Merrit  then  proceeds  to  give  remarks  on  the 
same  passage;  namely:  "  1.  We  assert  two  classes 
of  masters,  and  two  classes  of  servants,  in  these 
two  verses.  '  Let  as  many  servants  as  are  under 
the  yoke,'  etc.:  this  implies  that  all  servants  were 
not  under  the  yoke.  'And  they  that  have  be- 
lieving masters:'  this  implies  that  all  masters 
did  not  believe.  2.  It  was  of  the  believing  mas- 
ters only,  that  the  apostle  says,  •  they  are  breth- 
ren, faithful,  beloved,  partakers  of  the  benefit.' 
This  could  not  have  been  said  of  heathen  masters." 

Dr.  Fisk,  in  the  Herald  of  May  31st,  writes  his 
final  letter  to  Mr.  Merrit,  not  by  way  of  reply, 
but  to  excuse  himself  from  further  discus.sion  with 
abolitionists.  His  principal  object  of  writing  was 
to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Herald  a  letter 
from  Professor  Stuart.  He  declines  controversy 
with  Mr.  Merrit,  because  he  can  not  "carrv  on  a 
friendly  discussion,  merely  with  those  wlio  di- 
rectly slander,  and  denounce,  and  revile  him  per- 
sonally, but  even  with  those  who  countenance  and 
sustain  them  in  it."  He  complains  that  Mr.  Mer- 
rit attended  and  took  part  in  an  abolition  meeting, 
in  which  the  Liberator  was  highly  recomiuended, 
and  the  number  of  the  Liberator  which  contained 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  calls  Mr.  Fisk  a 
"  Siamese  twin  with  George  M'Duffie;  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  robbers  of  God's  poor;"  of  "  the  perpe- 
trators of  Lynch  law;  the  murderous  enemies  of 
impartial  freedom;  the  chief  priests,  elders,  and 
scribes  who  nailed  the  Son  of  God  to  the  cross,"  etc. 

Mr.  Merrit,  under  date  of  July  23d,  addresses 
another  letter  to  Dr.  Fisk,  covering  more  than  six 
columns  of  Zion's  Herald.  He  regrets  that  they 
should  come  to  an  open  rupture  before  they  liad 
exchanged  the  third  letter.  He  thinks  Dr.  Fisk 
has  frequently,  if  not  generally,  used  a  bitter  and 
acrimonious  style  in  his  productions  on  abolition. 
He  then  proceeds  with  great  zeal  to  support  his 
views,  and  to  castigate  his  opponent  with  un- 
sparing severity. 

3.  It  is  certainly  lamentable  that  the  contro- 
versy took  this  direction.  We  marked  it  care- 
fully at  the  time,  and  read  all  the  articles  on  both 
sides.  In  writing  the  history  of  it  now,  we  have 
read  it  all  again,  and  most  of  it  twice,  and  ana- 
lyzed much  of  it,  and  we  must  say  there  was 
great  blame  on  both  sides.  The  abolitionists  ut- 
tered the  most  unfounded  statements  against  Dr. 
Fisk,  and  persecuted  him  up  to  the  very  chair  of 
the  British  conference,  calling  to  their  aid  all  the 
abolitiiju  ultraists  that  could  be  mustered,  both  on 
this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Notwith- 
standing his  frequent  avowals,  both  in  this  coun- 
tiy  and  Europe,  of  declaring  the  system  of  slav- 
ery to  be  evil,  only  evil,  and  that  continually,  the 
abolitionists,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  constantly 
charged  him  with  being  pro-slavery,  and  classed 
him  with  those  who  avowed  themselves  to  be  the 
upholders  of  the  veiy  system  of  slavery,  though 
Dr.  Fisk  held  it  in  utter  abhorrence.  No  man 
could  be  more  slandered  than  he  wa.s.  Never- 
theless, Dr.  Fisk  did  not  treat  the  abolitionists 
with  civility.  Probably  he  could  not.  They  were 
so  utterly  uncivil  themselves,  that  the  way  for 
civil  response  was  very  much  shut  up;  and  yet  we 
think  he  might  have  taken  a  different  course  and 
have  done  much  more  good.  Beside,  he  seems 
to  have  left  his  side  of  the  question  cxpo.sed  to 
dangerous  attacks.  He  did  not  fully  and  fairly 
present  the  moral  character  of  slavery.  In  an 
occasional  sentence,  of  definition  or  statement,  he 
could  have  shown,  acknowledged,  and  depicted 
the  system,  and  sopresenteil  its  sinful  component 
parts,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  any  as 
to  what  slavery  is.    This  he  did  not  do  fn  that 
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clear  and  full  manner  tliat  would  defy  cavil. 
Hence  he  did  not,  and  indeed  could  not,  maintain 
his  side  of  tlio  question — on  the  whole  tlie  right 
side — with  that  success  which  the  interests  of  ^he 
Church  called  for,  and  the  cause  of  truth  de- 
manded. Yet  who  else  was  \.Viere  to  engage  in 
this  conflict  equal  to  Dr.  Fisk?  There  was  none 
in  the  Church;  and  had  it  not  been  for  him  the 
ravages  of  misguided  zeal  might  have  done  ten 
times  as  much  evil  as  was  done.  He  stood  in  the 
gap  and  had  no  equal  to  stand  by  him. 

4.  As  to  Professor  Stuart's  response  to  Dr. 
Fisk's  inquiries,*  we  have  a  few  words  to  say. 
The  questions  were  substantially,  1.  Does  the 
New  Testament  directly  or  indirectly  teach  that 
slavery  existed  in  the  primitive  Church?  2.  The 
meaning  of  1  Tim.  vi,  !2?  3.  What  was  the  char- 
acter of  ancient  and  eastern  slavery?  Mr.  Stuart 
replied  to  the  first  atiirmatively,  and  concludes, 
"Paul  could  not  lawfully  and  properly  temporize  ! 
with  a  malum  in  se — an  evil  in  itself— a.nd  then  ' 
quotes  the  law  of  love,  and  the  reciprocal  law. 
He  then  changes  malum  in  se,  into  such  a  malum 
in  se  as  calls  for  innnediate  and  violent  disruption 
at  all  hazards.  If  Professor  Stuart  had  only  given 
the  true  character  of  slavery — if  he  ever  studied 
so  much  about  it  as  to  ascertain  it,  which  is  doubt-  i 
ful — how  could  he  teach  that  slavery  was  not  evil  i 
in  itself?  Yet  he  teaches  that  Christianity  would 
destroy  slavery.  On  the  whole,  tlie  reply  of  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  is  neither  Scriptural  nor  consistent 
-with  itself,  nor  in  agreement  with  the  apostolic 
and  early  usage  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  seems 
to  have  been  written  as  a  kind  of  reprisal  on  abo- 
litionists, and  we  are  surprised  that  Dr.  Fisk 
either  published  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  he  gave  it 
such  undue  importance.  It'has  been  the  trophy 
of  the  class  of  slaveholders  truly  called  man- 
stcalers,  and  has  given  occasion  to  ranting  aboli- 
tionists to  sustain  their  cause.  We  place  it  among 
our  documents  for  the  perusal  of  those  who  desire 
to  examine  it.f 

5.  The  Appeal  and  its  response,  the  Counter 
Appeal,  together  with  the  Defense  of  the  Appeal, 
gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  words  rendered  servant  and  mas- 
ter. On  the  one  side  were  Dr.  Fisk  and  Pi'ofessor 
Whedon;  on  the  other.  Rev.  C.  E.  True,  Rev. 
F.  P.  Tracy,  and  Mr.  Merrit.  We  will  notice  the 
productions  of  each  of  these  gifted  men,  whose 
talents  and  Chri.stian  character  entitle  them  to  the 
respect  of  all  men. 

Rev.  C.  K.  True  publishes,  in  Zion's  Herald  of 
July  1, 1835,  avery  sensible  letter  on  S^r.uKai^doulos. 
He  says  the  word  means  primarily  slave,  though 
it  means  frequently  servant;  he  then  proceeds  to 
criticise  the  texts  taken  up  by  the  Counter,  and 
eifcs  them  pretty  rigidly.  He  thinks  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Counter^that  "by  apostolic  sanction 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  was  permitted  to 
subsist  at  Colosse,"  is  a  hazardous  declaration. 
At  any  rate,  the  primitive  Christians  would  make 
a  sorry  figure  in  the  slave  market,  buying  and 
selling  for  gain,  and  then  treating  the  slaves  as 
property;  while  good  men  might  retain  the  legal 
relation  of  masters,  tieating  the  slaves,  in  the 
mean  time,  justly,  till  the  opportunity  of  emanci- 
pation could  be  seized.  And  the  moral  argument 
of  the  Counter  be  considers  unsound;  because  if 
you  annihilate  property  in  man,  slavery  will  be 
abolished.  In  short,  ilr.  True  does  little  more 
than  correct  the  niistakes  of  the  Counter,  and  sets 
the  true  state  of  the  matter  more  clearly  before 
the  reader.     Hence,  he  had  no  rejoinder,  as  far  as 
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we  recollect,  from  any  source,  for  there  was  little 
if  any  reason  for  response. 

Professor  Whedon,  in  the  Herald  of  March  30, 
1836,  gives  a  learned  article  in  defense  of  the 
Counter,  and  criticises  the  word  (TcuAi?,  doulos. 
He  states  that  the  writers  of  the  "  Defense  of  an 
Appeal,"  affirm  that  doulos  means  not  slave,  but 
strcant.  He  maintains  that  slave  is  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  dnulos,  and  refers  for  authori- 
ties to  Clarke,  Edwards,  Potter,  Watson,  etc.  Ho 
then  argues  it  from:  1.  The  root  of  doulos,  which 
is  deo,  to  bind.  2.  The  correlative  term  despotes, 
master,  or  owner  of  slaves.  3.  The  frequent  use 
of  doulos  and  despotes.  4.  Commentaries  and 
critics.     5.  The  common  use  of  the  word.* 

The  Rev.  J.  Hazleton,  in  the  Herald  of  June 
22,  1836,  makes  some  very  plain  strictures  on 
Mr.  Whedon's  criticisms.  He  quotes  him  as 
saying,  the  word  rendered  master  signifies  "  the 
possessor  of  slaves;  one  who  rules  over  his  slaves 
with  uncontrolled  power;  a  despot;  a  proprietor, 
as  of  a  horse;  lord  or  master  in  the  most  un- 
limited sense."  He  then  gives  the  Professor's 
nieaning  of  servant,  or  doulos;  namely,  an  owned 
slave  or  servant;  and  adds  from  American  slave 
law,  "  The  master  may  sell  him,  dispose  of  his 
person,  his  industiy,  his  labor;  he  can  do  nothing, 
possess  nothing,  nor  acquire  any  thing  but  which 
must  belong  to  his  master."  He  then  thinks  the 
words  master  and  slave,  in  the  Counter,  are  made 
to  bear  these  definitions,  and  asks  the  question. 
Does  the  law  of  love  allow  the  exercise  of  such 
power?  He  next  quotes  the  Counter  thus, "  Chris- 
tianity, by  proclaiming  the  immortal  existence  of 
every  human  soul,  and  pronouncing  all  equally 
responsible,  and  equally  valuable,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  stamps  the  stigma  of  libelous  absurdity 
upon  the  principle,  that  man  can,  in  nature,  be  a 
mere  article  of  property."  Mr.  Hazleton  then  re- 
marks: "  Had  brother  Whedon  amplified  on  this 
concession,  and  shown  that  the  letter  of  the 
golden  rule,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  operate 
with  an  irresistible  tendency  to  the  amelioration, 
diminution,  and  destruction  of  slavery,  as  a  sys- 
■  tem,  holding  forth  its  perpetuation  as  an  abomina- 
'  tion,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  much  more  good 
I  would  have  been  effected  in  community,  and  more 
abundant  honor  have  been  bestowed  on  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  our  Savior."  Nothing  is  more  true 
than  this.f 

The  Rev.  F.  P.  Tracy,  in  the  Herald  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1837,  in  a  communication  of  over  eight 
columns,  addressed  to  Mr.  Whedon,  treats  most 
siftingiy  the  criticisms  of  the  Counter,  and  its 
defense.  Mr.  Tracy  takes  up  Mr.  Whedon's  defi- 
nition of  master  and  slave;  namely,  "A  slave  is 
a  man  owned  by  another  man;  and  a  master  is  a 
man  who  owns  another  man;  and  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  Bible  justifies  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  relation  between  two  men." 
He  then  denies  "that  the  Bible  ever  justified, 
under  any  conditions  or  circumstances  wliatever, 
one  man  owning,  or  assuming  to  own,  the  soul 
and  body,  the  personality  of  another  man."  He 
states  tlJiat  the  question  is  not  whether  pistai  dcs- 
pntai  were  Christian  masters  or  slaves:  it  is  ad- 
mitted they  were  masters,  but  not  owners  of 
slaves;  and  that  the  opposition  substituted  au- 
thority for  proprietorship,  mister  for  owner.  He 
deems  that  the  doulai  vrere  of  that  species  of 
servants  who  are  owned,  and  furnishes  nine 
reasons  for  support  of  his  position.  He  says 
doulos  has  three  meanings:  hired  servant,  slave, 
or  emancipated  freedmau.    Servant,  whether  hired. 
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owned,  or  obligated  as  a  frcednian,  is  tlie  genus. 
The  New  Testament  uses  the  word  doulos  as  a 
generic  term,  properly  I'endered  servant,  giving  ; 
notice,  by  the  context,  what  species  of  servant  is  | 
meant.  To  the  same  purpose  Mr.  Tracy  argues 
in  reference  to  despotes.* 

6.  Mr.  Scott  was  stationed  this  year  at  Lowell, ' 
Massachusetts.  From  the  account  which  he  pub-  j 
lishc>;,t  it  appears  there  was  considerable  revival 
influence  enjoyed  by  the  two  Methodist  Churches.  1 
But  he  seems'at  least  as  intent  and  industrious 
in  inducing  his  people  to  become  abolitionists,  as 
to  become  Christians.  He  introduced  abolition- 
ism into  all  the  judicatories  and  departments  of 
the  Church — the  pulpit,  the  quarterly  confer- 
ence, and  the  private  social  circle.  In  January 
he  says,  about  seven-cigiths  of  the  members, 
1,000  in  number,  were  abolitionists;  of  25  or  30 
official  members,  only  one  was  anti-abolitionist. 
Abolition  lectures  were  delivered  on  Sabbath 
evenings.  In  May  the  quarterly  conference  of 
Lowell  adopted  unanimously  the  strongest  sort 
of  abolition  resolutions,  and  published  them  in 
Zion's  Watchman  and  Zion's  Herald. i  One  of 
the  resolutions  urged  on  all  to  memorialize  their 
annual  conferences  and  the  General  conference,  ' 
as  this  would,  of  course,  under  the  circumstances, 
produce  naore  or  less  agitation  in  Uie  Church  and 
the  public. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Herald,||  J.  Davis,  from 
Vermont,  writes  about  three-fourths  of  a  column 
to  show  that  Mr.  Scott  was  laboring  under  mono- 
mania; that  is,  insanity  on  one  subject.  As  proofs 
of  this,  he  thinks  that  as  Mr.  Scott  has  exchanged 
politics  for  the  Gospel,  and  employs  such  un- 
sparing sentences  of  condemnation  on  his  breth-  j 
ren,  he  must  be  insane.  As  specimens  of  the 
expressions  he  uses,  he  refers  to  where  Mr.  Scott 
calls  his  brethren  Achans,  pro-slavery,  apologists  j 
for  slavery,  man-stealers,  etc.  Mr.  Scott  defends  ; 
himself  vigorously  from  the  charge,  in  two  com-  | 
luunications  in  the  Herald,  of  nearly  four  col-  : 
urans,§  denying  all  the  allegations  of  Mr.  Davis,  j 
After,  as  he  says,  he  has  demonstrated  that  Mr. 
Davis  has  scandiilized  him,  in  charging  him  with 
improper  censoriousness  toward  his  brethren,  he 
declares,  after  eulogizing  the  British  Methodi.sts: 
"  But  shame  on  Methodism  in  this  country  !  Here 
it  apologizes  for  slavery  —  defends  it  from  the 
Bible — holds  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  in  bondage — and  has  even  the  audacity  to 
contend,  that  bishops  ought  to  be  slaveholders."^ 
From  this  sentence,  a  person  unacquainted  with 
the  matter  must  conclude  that  the  laws  of  slavery 
were  made,  executed,  and  approved  by  all  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
above  is  a  bare  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Scott  expresses  himself;  and  yet,  though  he 
does  so  frequently,  he  seems  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  which  he  uses.  He  slan- 
ders unsparingly,  without  seeming  to  know  that 
he  is  a  slanderer.  Although  Mr.  Scott  expressed 
himself  frequently  in  a  very  unguarded  manner, 
he  sometimes  acknowledges  his  mistakes  with 
great  ingenuousness.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we 
copy  the  following: 

"  Corrections. — Whereas,  I  wrote  several  let- 
ters to  Bishop  Hcdding,  and  to  the  editor  of  Zion's 
Watchman,  and  caused  them  and  several  anony- 
mous letters  to  be  publi.shed  in  said  paper  of 
August  31st,  and  September  '21st,  and  December 
7th,  1836;  and  whereas,  I  am  now  convinced  said 
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letters  contain  a  number  of  statements  which  are 
eiToncous  and  injurious  to  the  reputation  of 
Bishop  Hedding,  1  avail  myself  of  thin  mode  of 
correcting  them. 

"The  statements  that  the  Bishop  exercised 
'  zeal  to  put  down  the  abolitionists;'  that  he 
showed  a  sp"Jt  of  'disdain,'  at  the  last  General 
conferoiice;  that  he  'removed  a  presiding  elder 
fixjm  his  district,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
could  not  give  satisfactoiy  a-ssurance  that  he 
would  not  agitate  the  question  of  slavery  and 
abolition"  in  future,  by  lecturing  and  writing  ou 
those  subjects;' and  that  'there  seemed  to  be  a 
decided  ho.stility  to  the  antislavcry  brethren/ 
are  mistakes;  and  they  are  hereby  retracted. 

"Also  those  statements  which  represeut  the 
Bishop  as  'opposing  and  aggrieving'  the  New 
England  conference,  at  its  session  in  the  year 
1836;  as  denying  them  their  '  rights,'  acting  with 
'partiality'  among  them,  and  all  similar  imputa- 
tions, are  admitted  to  be  errors,  and  are  hereby 
recalled.  Ohange  Scoti. 

"  Nantucket,  June  13,  1837."* 

How  could  such  a  nmn  set  up  for  a  leader  ? 
and  stranger  still,  that  he  had  followers ! 

On  the  30th  of  June,  seventeen  days  after  the 
foregoing  was  written,  Mr.  Scott  wrote  an  explana- 
tory letter  respecting  his  "  corrections,"  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  still  held  to  all  the  essential 
positions  of  these  letters,  and  firmly  maintained 
them;  that  his  corrections  were  designed  to  make 
all  matters  of  fact  strictly  correct,  and  recall 
some  severe  or  harsh  expressions,  or  imputations. 
He  concludes  by  observing:  "  We  intend,  during 
the  present  conference  year,  to  di.scuss  the  subjects 
of  the  rights  of  bishops  and  conferences  through 
the  papers  pretty  freely — if  Bishop  Waugh  sup- 
poses he  has  silencfd  us,  he  is  greatly  mistaken. "f  j 

At  this  time  Mr.  Scott  was  professedly  attached 
to  the  Episcopacy,  yet,  in  reality,  his  treatment 
of  the  bishops  was  "far  from  being  respectful,  or 
even  civil.  A  writer  in  Zion's  Herald  accused 
him  of  "turning  away  from  abolitioni.sm,  to 
engage  in  the  denunciation  of  the  Episcopacy."* 
Mr.  Scott  spiritedly  denied  the  charge,  and  re- 
peated what  he  had  before  said;  that  he  did  not 
object  to  the  proper  Use  of  the  episcopal  power, 
but  to  its  abuse.  And  he  considered  it  an  abuse 
of  episcopal  power,  that  the  bishops  interfered  to 
the  extent  that  they  did  in  the  New  England  and 
New  Hampshire  conferences. ||  Yet  he  had  such 
views  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  ju.st- 
ness  of  his  own  course,  that,  in  maintaining  it, 
the  transition  to  resistance  to  legitimate  episcopal 
power  was  both  easy  and  even  certain,  as  the 
result  soon  showed. 

As  the  acts  of  several  of  the  conferences  will 
throw  light  on  the  state  of  things  in  the  Church, 
as  connected  witli  slavery  and  abolition,  we  will 
present  their  doings  on  these  points. 

7.  The  Baltimore  conference,  which  sat  March 
22,  1837,  in  a  report  on  uniformity  of  discipline, 
passed  the  following: 

"  Res(dvpd,  That  in  all  cases  of  administration, 
under  tlie  General  Rule  in  reference  to  '  buying 
and  selling  men,  women,  and  children,'  etc.,  it 
be  and  hereby  is  recommended  to  all  committees 
as  the  sense  and  opinion  of  this  conference,  that 
the  said  rule  be  taken,  construed,  and  understood 
so  as  not  to  make  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accu.scd  to  depend  upon  the  simple  fact  of  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  any  such  slave  or  slaves,  but 
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upon  the  attendant  circumstances  of  cruelty,  injus- 
tice, or  iuliumanitv  on  the  one  hand,  or  those  of 
kind  puqioscs  and  good  intentions  on  the  other, 
under  which  the  transactions  shall  have  been  per- 
petrated; and,  farther,  it  is  recommended,  that  in 
all  such  cases,  the  charge  be  brought  for  immo- 
rality, and  let  the  circumstances  be  adduced  as 
specifications  under  that  charge."* 

On  the  above,  the  Christian  Guardian,  of  July 
10th,  passes  severe  censures,  without  much  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  the  matter.  Tne 
Guardian  laments  that  American  Methodists  ai'e 
"content  to  enjoy  the  wages  of  iniquity,  by  par- 
taking in  the  fearful  crime  of  enslaving  the  inno- 
cent," and  as  "openly  admitting  the  principle,  that 
it  is  right  to  traffic  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  our 
fellow-men."  And  then  adds,  that  this  conduct 
is  unworthy  of  honorable  men,  not  to  speak  of 
Chri-stian  men  and  ministers;  that  it  nullifies,  by 
a  sort  of  side  note,  a  leading  rule  which  forbids, 
in  every  way,  trading  in  men  with  the  design  of 
enslaving  them  or  retaining  them  in  slavery. 
Certainly  the  ex]3lanation  of  the  Baltimore  con- 
ference would  neither  encourage  nor  authorize  the 
enslaving  or  retaining  men  in  slavery;  but  to 
prevent  cruelty,  injustice,  or  inhumanity,  and  to 
inculcate  good  purposes  in  those  sales  or  2>ur- 
chases  which  were  unavoidable,  or  at  any  rate 
that  could  not  be  controlled  by  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline. And  yet  the  editor  of  the  Guardian,  in 
censuring  the  Baltimore  conference,  utters  one 
of  the  most  pro-slavery  sentiments  ever  broached, 
and  which  is  the  chief  argument  of  slaveholders; 
namely,  "  That  slavery  was  permitted  to  the 
Jews, "but  not  sanctioned."  The  truth  is,  it  was 
neither  permitted  nor  sanctioned.  Slaveiy  was 
condemned,  but  servitude  was  so  regulated  as  to 
prevent  its  i-unning  into  slavery.  And  wherever 
it  existed  in  or  out  of  Judea,  it  was  neither  per- 
mitted nor  sanctioned,  but  at  once,  by  statute, 
transferred  into  a  temporary  servitude.! 

8.  During  tliis  year  a  majority  of  the  preach- 
ers of  the  New  England  conference  were  very 
zealous  abolitionists.  The  conference  met  at 
Nantucket,  June  7th.  The  abolitionists  had  a 
meeting  on  the  6th,  at  which,  by  a  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Scott,  it  was  resolved  that,  un- 
less they  should  have  the  privilege  of  presenting 
their  memorials  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
of  referring  Ihem  to  a  select  committee,  they 
would  unitedly  and  utterly  refuse  to  do  any  busi- 
ness till  these  demands  were  granted.  This 
declaration  was  communicated  to  the  bishop  by 
Rev.  J.  A.  Merrill,  the  foreman  of  a  committee 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  TJie  plan  for 
compelling  the  action  of  the  conference  was, 
to  lay  every  other  question  on  the  table  till 
their  demand  was  acceded  to  ;  and  should  this 
plan  fail,  to  adjourn  tlie  conference  to  the  com- 
mencement of  another  session,  from  time  to 
time,  till  their  wishes  .'Jiould  be  met. 

Bi.sliop  Waugh,  in  a  letter  dated  June  8th, 
informed  the  abolition  brethren  that  he  could 
not  admit  the  right  of  a  committee  to  report  on 
the  memorial,  and  of  the  conference  to  act  on 
any  report  from  such  committee.  According  to 
this  claim,  the  conference  might  act  on  the 
Discipline,  and  sanction  or  condemn  it;  and 
had  the  conference  the  right,  it  was  not  expe- 
dient to  exercise  it  just  now,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  and  abolition.  But  he  agreed  that  the 
conference  might  act,  provided  they  confined 
their  action  on  slavery  to  a  respectful  petition 


to  the  General  conference  of  1840,  and  that 
this  action  should  not  be  published  to  either 
the  civil  or  religious  community,  so  as  to  keep 
up  excitement. 

The  proposal  of  the  Bishop  was  not  acceded 
to  by  the  abolitionists,  and  after  renewing  their 
remonstrance,  the  Bishop  expressed  his  regret 
that  his  conciliatory  measure  was  rejected;  but 
that  he  felt  it  his  duty,  as  president  of  the  con- 
ference, to  decline  putting  to  vote  any  question 
which  sought  to  keep  up  an  excitement  on 
topics  which  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the 
General  conference  had  sought  to  quiet  and 
put  to  rest.* 

On  a  motion  to  refer  the  memorials  to  a  com- 
mittee, he  decided  that  he  was  bound  by  the 
decision  of  the  General  conference  to  prevent 
the  agitation  of  this  subject,  and  he  therefore 
declined  to  put  the  question,  or  to  allow  an 
appeal  from  his  decision.! 

But  the  abolitionists,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
held  the  anniversary  of  their  society,  adopted 
a  report,  and  published  it  in  Zion's  Herald. 
They  say  the  question  of  slavery  is  with  them 
a  question  of  conscience.  They  also  state, 
•'  We  do  not  profess  to  determine  how  far  pecu- 
liar circumstances  may  palliate  crime,  nor 
under  how  great  moral  disabilities  the  soul 
may  obtain  present  and  eternal  salvation.  We 
allow  that  circumstances  may  palliate,  but 
never  can  justify  the  sin  of  slavery.  There 
may  be    circumstances,   in    which    the    slave 


may  be  purchased  from  the  purest  benevolence; 
when  the  purchase  was  made  only  that  he 
might  be  shielded  from  the  cruelty  of  those 
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laws,  which  admit  of  his  civil  existence  in  no 
other  relation  ;  when  the  purchaser,  having 
already  regarded  him  as  a  freeman,  waits  for 
the  first  opportunity  to  do  that  legally  which  he 
had  already  done  in  his  heart;  in  a  word,  when 
the  sole  motive  in  the  purchase  was  the  good 
of  the  slave.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  there  is  a 
surrender  both  in  principle  and  practice." 
Here  is  pretty  sound  Methodist  doctrine.  But 
then  these  are  only  extreme  possible  cases,  ac- 
cording to  the  report;  for  presently  the  rum- 
sellers  are  placed  in  the  same  category  with 
Christian  slaveholders;  the  one  class  uphold- 
ing slavery  and  the  other  intemperance.  How- 
ever, the  report  is  more  temperate  than  what 
could  be  expected,  and  comprises  much  truth, 
though  it  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  excep- 
tionable matter.^ 

9.  The  Maine  conference  sat  June  28th,  at 
Hallowell.  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Storrs  arrived 
on  the  29th,  at  the  seat  of  conference,  and  com- 
menced a  regular  course  of  lectures  on  slavery 
during  the  conference. ||  Indeed,  it  became  the 
fashion  of  the  times  for  Scott  and  others  to  go 
from  conference  to  conference,  and  do  their 
utmost  to  engage  as  many  as  possible  in  the 
ultra  proceedings  of  the  times. 

10.  The  New  Hampshire  conference  sat  July 
5th.  The  same  process  was  pursued  by  the 
abolitioni.sts  of  this  conference  as  at  the  New 
England  conference.  They  had  a  meeting  on 
Tuesday  evening,  previous  to  conference,  and 
concluded  to  ask  a  committee  on  slavery.  On 
opening  conference.  Bishop  Hedding  delivered 
an  address,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  annual 
conferences  received  their  power  from  the  Gen- 


*  Z.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  102.     Matlack,  pp.  45-55. 
+  See  the  correspondence  on  this  subject  in  Document, 
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eral  conference;  and  as  the  General  conference 
has  not  autliorizcd  them  to  act,  except  on  cer- 
tain specified  matters,  the  president  is  not 
bound  to  put  motions  on  other  matters.  Wlien 
the  abolitionists  brought  forward  their  motion, 
the  Bishop  declined  putting  it  that  day,  but 
agreed  to  give  tliem  an  answer  next  morning. 
On  Thursday  morning  the  Bishop  presented 
the  following  conditions: 

"(1.)  The  report  of  said  committee  shall  not 
be  read  or  adopted  at  any  time  when  the  presi- 
dent, through  ill  health  or  fatigue,  is  under  the 
necessity  of  being  out  of  the  conference. 

"(2.)  The  conference  shall  not  act  on  the 
report  of  said  committee  till  that  part  of  the 
conference  business  is  finished  which  is  neces- 
sary to  prepare  for  fixing  the  appointments  of 
the  preachers. 

"(3.)  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  president, 
the  report  of  said  committee  shall  contain  any 
article  contrary  to  the  Discipline  of  our  Church, 
or  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  General  con- 
ference, as  expressed  in  the  Pastoral  Address 
of  that  body,  bearing  date  May  26,  1836,  it  is 
understood  and  admitted  that  he,  the  said 
president,  is  under  no  obligation  to  put  to  vote 
any  motion  to  adopt  said  report. 

"(4.)  If  any  preacher  shall  publish,  or  cause 
to  be  published,  the  report  of  said  committee, 
or  any  part  of  it,  or  any  statement  respecting 
it,  he  shall  be  understood  to  be  under  obliga- 
tion of  honor  to  publish  these  conditions  also. 

"(5.)  If  the  conference  shall  adopt  the  mo- 
tion to  appoint  that  committee,  the  act  shall  be 
understood  as  an  agreement  to  these  conditions. 

"(6.)  If  such  committee  shall  be  appointed, 
these  conditions  shall  be  spread  on  the  jour- 
nals. Elijah  Hedding. 

•'July  6,  1837." 

The  conference  refused  to  accept  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Bishop,  and  there  the  matter  rested 
for  the  present. 

11.  The  Pittsburg  conference  was  held  in 
Steubenvilk,  Ohio,  July  19,  1837.  The  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolution  were  passed,  with 
nearly  a  unanimous  vote: 

"  Whereas,  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
with  an  intention  to  enslave  them,  has  recently 
been  subjected  to  various  constructions,  not 
only  differing  from  each  other,  but,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  of  the  ministers  of  our  Church, 
neutralizing  tlie  force  and  bearing  of  this  plain 
and  important  rule;  we,  therefore,  consider  it 
a  privilege,  and,  above  all,  our  bounden  duty  to 
offer  the  following  resolution  as  the  sense  of 
this  conference  respecting  the  rule  in  question: 

"Resolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  con- 
ference, all  trafiic  in  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
our  fellow-men,  under  any  circumstances,  which 
either  originates  or  perpetuates  slavery,  is  a 
direct  violation  both  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
our  General  Rule  on  this  subject."* 

12.  'J  lie  Genesee  conference,  held  September 
20th,  adopted  a  very  temperate  and  strong  re- 
port on  slavery.  In  reply  to  seven  hundred 
and  fifteen  memorialists,  who  ask  the  confer- 
ence to  give  an  oflScial  expression  of  their  sen- 
timents on  slavery,  and  to  petition  the  General 
conference  to  revise  the  Discipline  so  as  to  re- 
lieve the  Church  of  slavery,  the  conference  de- 
clares, as  to  the  character  of  slavery, 

"  (1.)  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  confer- 
ence, our  Discipline,  in  decliu-ing  that  slavery 
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is  a  great  evil,  is  to  be  understood  as  pronounc- 
ing, not  upon  its  civil  and  political  so  much  as 
upon  its  moral  character. 

"  (2.)  That  'the  buying  and  selling  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  an  intention  to  en- 
slave them,'  are  terms  that,  in  their  obvious 
import,  relate  as  well  to  the  internal  as  to  the 
foreign  traffic  in  human  beings;  so  that  the 
buying  and  selling  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, with  an  intention  either  to  originate  or 
perpetuate  their  enslavement,  is  a  violation  of 
the  disciplinary  interdict." 

The  conference  state  that  it  is  now  premature 
to  petition  the  General  conference,  and  then 
proceed  to  volunteer  these  sentiments  as  a  cor- 
rective to  the  abolition  petitioners:  That  the 
question  of  slavery  is  now  agitating  the  Church 
and  the  nation;  that,  as  it  is  now  connected  with 
politics,  the  employment  of  the  Sabbath  in  it3 
discussion  is  improper;  that  its  discussion  is 
subordinate  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  minis- 
try; that  such  discussion  of  it  as  is  irrespective 
of  private  and  public  character,  and  labors  to 
turn  popular  odium  on  our  brethren  and  our 
bishops,  is  a  violation  of  Christian  principles, 
and  of  injurious  tendency;  that  having  resort 
to  the  press  with  the  names  of  our  bretliren,  or 
well-understood  allusions  to  them,  hazarding 
statements  of  what  they  are  said  to  have  said 
or  done  in  private  or  public,  is  a  breach  of  min- 
isterial honor  and  total  departure  from  the  spirit 
of  Methodism  and  the  Kew  Testament.  ISuch 
a  practice,  especially  among  ministers,  destroys 
mutual  confidence,  introduces  indiscriminate 
detraction  in  the  Church,  provokes  God  to  leave 
the  Church  to  its  own  evil  ways.* 

13.  The  Genesee  conference  was  not  alone  in 
its  declaration  against  the  intemperate  and  un- 
just denunciations  of  tlie  abolitionists,  who 
now  commenced  an  exterminating  war  against 
Church  authorities  and  their  brethren  who 
would  not  go  along  with  them.  The  "VVes- 
leyan  Association  of  Boston,  the  publishers  of 
Zion's  Herald,  bore  a  similar  testimony  to  that 
of  the  Genesee  conference.  This  paper  had 
opened,  in  January,  1835,  its  columns  to  both 
sides  of  the  controversy.  The  abolitionists  oc- 
cupied the  paper  principally,  when  .some  re- 
straint was  thrown  on  them  by  the  publisliers. 
That  class  of  abolitionists  who  could  brook  no 
restraint,  and  were  strangers  to  equality  and 
equal  rights,  when  discussion  on  slavery  was 
concerned,  established  Zion's  Watchman,  in 
January,  1836,  and  still  retained  their  hold  on 
the  Herald,  occupying  the  Herald  as  much  as 
they  were  permitted,  and  employing  the  Watch- 
man, without  the  least  restraint  in  regard  to 
the  persons  and  characters  of  those  whom  they 
saw  fit  to  attack. 

The  publishers  of  the  Herald,  under  date  of 
July  23d,  officially,  by  their  secretary,  L.  Tom- 
kins,  declared  themselves  against  tin's  unjust 
procedure.  The  sober-minded  Methodists  com- 
plained that  the  writers  in  the  Herald  con- 
tended too  sharply,  and  were  lacking  in  char- 
ity. The  publishers  confess  this,  and  admonish 
the  correspondents  accordingly.  Tliey  say  the 
writers  create  animosities  in  the  Church,  and 
do  away  the  courtesy  due  from  Christian  to 
Christian;  that  this  injurious  spirit  is  diffused 
among  the  readers  of  the  paper.  They  caution 
the  writers  to  avoid  for  the  future  reflections 
which  have  a  tendency  to  bring  into  di.srepute 
our  doctrines.  Discipline,  usages,  economy,  or 
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the  public  acts  of  our  bishops,  presiding  elders, 
or  preachers — the  Herald  was  set  for  the  de- 
fense and  support  of  these,  but  not  for  their 
destruction — and  add:  "We  most  solemnly 
believe  that  a  continual  controversy  on  these 
topics  will  be  blasting  in  its  etfects  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Church,  witli  which  we  are 
connected,  and  which  we  so  ardently  love."* 

This  is  what  the  General  conference  of  1836 
foresaw  and  provided  against.  This  is  now 
confessed  by  the  sober  abolitionists  themselves, 
who,  in  fact,  if  not  in  word,  declare  that  the 
conference  of  1836,  on  the  wliole,  took  the  wise 
and  Scriptural  course;  and,  indeed,  the  occur- 
rences since  that  time  only  prove  the  wisdom 
of  their  course,  though  denounced  by  the  aboli- 
tionists on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  pro-slavery 
men  on  the  other. 

14.  During  the  session  both  of  the  Xew  Eng- 
land and  Xew  Hampshire  conferences,  and  im- 
mediately after,  the  abolitionists  were  de- 
termined to  carry  their  point,  in  all  sorts  of 
agitation,  in  the  pulpit,  where  they  could,  by 
lectures,  and  by  the  press.  At  this  time  Bishop 
Hedding  deemed  it  his  duty  to  interfere  so  far 
as  to  deliver  an  address,  on  the  31st  of  August, 
to  the  Oueida  conference,  and  the  same  to  the 
Genesee  conference,  September  21st.  The  ad- 
dress was  "  on  the  subject  of  the  duties  of  the 
president  of  an  annual  conference,  on  the 
rights  and  powers  of  such  conference,  and  on 
the  principles  and  history  of  the  Church  on  the 
act  of  holding  slaves."t 

In  some  prefatory  remarks  to  the  editors  of 
Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  dated  Septem- 
ber 25th,  the  Bishop  remarks,  that  by  the  phrase 
owitinc/  slaves,  he  means,  "  liolding  servants  in 
such  a  sense  that  the  law  of  the  laud  declares 
them  to  be  property,  or  slaves,"  and  that  he 
enters  not  into  the  question  "  whether  a  human 
being  can  be  property  or  not."  He  wishes  the 
reader,  too,  "  carefully  to  mark  the  distinction 
that  is  made  between  the  slate-trade,  the  system 
of  slavery,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  simple  act 
of  holding  a  slave  in  peculiar  circumstances  on 
the  other." 

On  the  duties  of  the  president  of  a  confer- 
ence, and  the  rights  and  powers  of  annual 
conferences,  the  Bishop  remarks,  that  the  duties 
of  both  are  defined  by  the  Discipline — the 
president  may  appoint  the  day  of  ordinations, 
and  to  close  the  conference  in  a  week;  that  the 
president  is  not  bound  to  put  any  motion  on 
any  subject,  when  brought  up,  but  such  as  are 
within  the  limits  of  the  powers  of  the  annual 
conference;  for  this  is  true  only  of  the  General 
conference.  The  annual  conference  is  not  a 
primarv,  independent  body,  though  it  was 
originally  so,  when  there  was  but  one  annual 
conference,  at  the  time  the  Church  was  oigan- 
ized,  in  1784.  After  this  there  was  the  pri- 
mary General  conference,  which  met  once  in 
four  years,  consisting  of  all  tlie  traveling 
preachers  in  full  connection,  then  of  all  the 
traveling  elders,  up  to  1808.  Since  that  time 
the  delegated  General  conference  existed,  which 
represents  the  whole  traveling  connection,  and 
continues  to  be  the  primary  body.  As  the 
present  annual  conferences  are  controlled,  di- 
vided, dispersed,  or  annihilated  by  the  General 
conference,  they  are  neither  primary  nor  inde- 
pendent bodies.     He  then  infers  that  he  is  not 
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I  bound  to  put  every  question  on  any  subject 
which  an  annual  conference  sees  fit  to  bring 
I  up.  And  to  excuse  himself  for  not  putting 
:  such  motions  to  the  vote  as  the  abolitionists 
I  demand,  he  gives  the  following  reasons:  1. 
Such  business  does  not  properly  belong  to  the 
annual  conferences.  2.  It  would  be  injurious 
to  other  conferences.  3.  It  would  injure  the 
slave.  4.  It  would  produce  agitation  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  the  General  conference  of  IsLib. 

5.  It  would  be  contrary  to  our  ordination  vows. 

6.  The  admission  would  completely  prostrate 
the  government  of  the  Church,  and  throw  all 
her  great  plans  and  interests  into  confusion. 

Bishop  Hedding  then  proceeds  to  answer  the 
question,  "  What  right  has  any  member  of  our 
Church  to  own  a  slave?"  On  this  he  premises; 
"  I  am  ready  to  disapprove  the  slave-trade,  the 
sys<«n  o/ s/acer?/,  including  all  the  unjust  a*id 
cruel  rights  which  anj'  laws  are  supposed  to 
give,  and  all  the  injustice  and  cruelties  in- 
tiicted  on  slaves,  as  decidedly  as  Mr.  Wesley 
did.  Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  before  I  proceed 
I  beg  you  to  observe  that  owning,  or  holding  a 
slave,  does  not  include  exercising  all  the  rights 
which  the  laws  are  supposed  to  give  the  master 
over  the  servant,  but  only  such  as  are  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  servant  and  the  safety  of 
the  master,  all  the  circumstances  being  taken 
into  the  account.  Xow  let  us  answer  the  ques- 
tion. The  right  to  own  a  slave  is  founded  on 
this  rule:  '  Therefore,  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them;  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.' 
Matt,  vii,  12.  All  acts  in  relation  to  slaves,  as 
well  as  to  every  other  subject  which  can  not  be 
performed  in  obedience  to  this  rule,  are  to  be 
condemned,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
the  Church.  If  no  case  can  be  found  where  a 
man  can  own  a  slave,  and  in  that  act  obey  this 
rule,  then  there  is  no  case  in  which  slave-own- 
ing can  be  justified.  But  if  one  case  can  be 
found  where  a  man  may  hold  a  slave,  and  by 
the  civil  law  own  him,  and  in  that  act  obey  the 
rule,  then  there  may  be  ten  such  cases,  or  ten 
thousand;  and  that  there  are  many  such  cases 
among  our  brethren  in  the  southern  states  I 
firmly  believe." 
I  The  Bishop  further  explains,  by  declaring 
j  that  slavery  is  condemned  in  the  parts  that 
compose  it.  And  tliis  is  true  of  the  slave- 
1  trade,  of  the  system  of  slavery,  and  of  all  the 
j  injustice  and  'cruelty  inflicte'd  on  the  slaves; 
I  but  it  is  not  true  in  circumstances  where  the 
I  best  possible  thing  a  man  can  do  for  his  slave 
is,  to  hold,  protect,  feed,  and  govern  him.  The 
Methodists  of  the  south  are'few  compared  to 
the  multitude;  they  can  not  change  the  laws 
and  circumstances  which  i-ender  it  necessary  to 
keep  the  slaves. 

1  he  Bishop  then  proceeds  to  prove  in  detail, 
that  while  the  Church  condemns  the  system  of 
slavery,  and  all  injustice  and  cruelty  toward 
slaves,  she  has  never  said  there  could  be  no 
circumstances  in  which  a  man  could  own  slaves 
and  yet  be  innocent ;  nay,  the  Church  has  said 
the  contrary.  He  shows  this  to  be  the  case  in 
the  plainest  manner,  and  proves  conclusively 
that  the  Discipline  and  practice  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  have  been  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  Wesley,  Coke,  Clarke, 
Benson,  Asbury,  Watson,  and  the  other  great 
expositors  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  ;  nay,  he 
shows  that  the  Weslej^an  Metliodists  had  slave- 
holders in  approved  communion  witli  theni  up 
to  the  first  of  August,  1834,  or  to   the  very 
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morning  of  emancipation  in  the  "West  In- 
dies.* 

15.  On  the  25th  and  26th  of  October,  the  first 
Methodist  antislavery  convention  was  held  in 
Lynn,  Massachusetts.  This  was  the  first  of 
the  kind.  The  professed  occasion  of  it  was, 
that  the  antislavery  movement  in  the  Church 
was  obstructed  by  the  bishops,  who  refused  to 
put  such  questions  to  vote  as  the  abolitionists 
wished  to  introduce.  The  call  for  the  conven- 
tion was  signed  by  about  seven  hundred  male 
members  of  the  Church,  most  of  them  being 
preachers  or  official  members. 

After  the  call  was  made,  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber Messrs.  Merrit  and  Scott  issued,  in  Zion's 
Herald,  an  "  Address  to  the  abolitionists  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  New  Eng- 
land." This  Address  was  a  firebrand.  It 
stated  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
called  for  such  a  meeting;  that  none  should  be 
absent  who  could  possibly  attend ;  and  that 
neither  time  nor  distance  should  prevent;  that 
the  meeting  should  be  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant ever  held  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  preachers  who  believed  the  an- 
nual conferences  had  a  right  to  express  their 
sentiments  on  a  moral  subject  were  urged  to 
come.  The  members  who  believed  they  had 
the  right  of  petition  were  urged  to  be  present. 
Still  they  afhrni  that  they  wished  to  do  noth- 
ing contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  or 
to  Methodism. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  pub- 
lished in  Zion's  Herald,  consisting  of  a  "Dec- 
laration of  sentiments,"  in  a  column  and  a  half.f 
which  embraced  their  views  on  slavery,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Church,  and  the  measures 
to  be  adopted  for  the  overtlirow  of  slavery.  A 
"  Report,"  written  by  Jotlui?n  Horton,  was  also 
issued  in  six  columns;^  a  report  on  "  Confer- 
ence Rights,"  written  by  Mr.  Merrit,  in  over  six 
columns. II  The  convention  also  adopted  a  set 
of  "  resolutions,"  covering  more  than  two  col- 
umns.§  Thus  the  entire  official  issues  to  the 
Eublic,  aside  from  the  journal  and  order  of 
usiness,  comprised  about  sixteen  columns  of 
Zion's  Herald  in  small  print.  It  would  occupy 
too  mucli  space  to  insert  here  the  outlines  of 
the  position  and  arguments  of  the  convention. 
We  will,  liowever,  remand  to  our  collection  of 
documents  extracts  from  their  Report  on  confer- 
ence rights,  as  well  as  the  entire  resolutions 
adopted.  These  surely  will  give  a  sufficiently- 
ample  view  of  the  doings  of  the  convention. IT 

On  conference  rights,  the  convention  declares 
that  they  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  conflict 
with  the  proper  duties  imposed  by  the  Disci- 
pline upon  Church  officers,  and  that  they  have 
no  controversy  with  bishops  as  such.  They 
admit  that  an  annual  conference  can  not  force 
its  president  to  put  any  question  to  the  vote, 
whether  specified  in  the  Discipline  or  not ; 
neither  can  the  president  force  the  conference 
to  do  any  business;  and  that  the  conference 
sliould  be  the  judge,  provided  it  keeps  within 
the  provisions  of  Discipline,  as  to  what  busi- 
ness the  interests  of  tlie  Church  require  to  be 
done.  A  whole  conference  may  err,  and  so 
may  one  man.** 

The  true  state  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this: 
The  abolitionists  were  at  this  time  determined 
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'  to  take  a  course,  without  designing  it  we  allow, 
j  in  reality  revolutionary.  The  bishops  exceeded 
their  usual  bounds  of  moderation  to  prevent 
this  catastrophe.  The  evil  with  the  most  of 
the  abolitionists  was  corrected;  but  some  soon 
became  past  cure,  pursued  tlieir  revolutionary 
measures,  and  finally  carried  tliem  out  in  seces- 
sion, and  settled  down  into  an  unchristian  .state 
of  mind  against  their  former  brethren ;  and 
some  of  them,  we  fear,  continue  in  that  state 
of  mind  to  this  day. 

16.  During  this  year  the  Antislavery  Society 
advanced  vigorously  in  its  movements.  The 
whole  number  of  antislavery  societies  was  one 
thousand  and  six,  being  an  increase  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty-three  for  the  year.  The 
number  of  presses  friendly  to  antislavery  prin- 
ciples increased.  The  funds  of  the  Society  for 
the  year  amounted  to  over  $38,000,  being  an 
increase  over  last  year  of  over  $12,000.  The 
issues  of  the  press  were  as  follows: 

Bound  Volumes 7,S77 

Ti-act.<  and  Pamphlets  47,250 

Circulars,  etc 4,100 

Prints 10,4'JO 

Antislavery  JIagazine 9.000 

Slave's  Friend 130,150 

Anti.slavery  Record 103  000 

Human  Kights 1S9J400 

Emancipator ' 217,000 


Total., 


718,207 

Upward  of  seventy  agents  have  been  em- 
ployed, the  aggregate  of  their  labors  being 
thirty- two  years.  Three  were  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  colored  persons  in  the  free  states, 
in  view  of  promoting  education  and  industry 
among  them.  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  and  E.  C.  Del- 
avan  attached  themselves  this  year  to  the  Anti- 
slavery  Society,  and  wrote  letters  on  the  occa- 
sion, which  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  cause.* 
Mr.  Smith,  too,  wrote  a  very  able  reply  to  Mr. 
Smylie's  pro-slavery  pamphlet.  This  produced 
considerable  effect. 

17.  Toward  the  close  of  this  year,  the  sub- 
ject of  "  conference  rights  "  became  a  promi- 
nent topic  of  di.scussion.  The  subject  was  first 
broacliL'd  by  Mr.  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop 
Hedding,  after  the  session  of  the  New  England 
conference  for  1^36.  In  this  communication 
the  M'riter  complained  of  the  Bishop  for  oppos- 
ing an  early  action  of  the  conference,  and  dis- 
puted the  right  of  the  Bishop  either  to  cause 
delay  of  action  or  to  object  to  any  part  of  the 
report.  His  language  is,  "  The  conference 
had  ordered  that  the  report  should  be  prepared 
as  early  as  possible;  but  you  refused  to  admit 
it  till  after  the  other  business  was  done.  What 
right  had  you  to  say  that  the  report  on  slavery 
should  not  be  presented  till  all  the  other  busi- 
ness of  conference  was  finished?  What  right, 
I  ask  again,  what  right  had  you  to  refuse  to 
put  a  motion  for  its  adoption,  till  you  should 
be  satisfied  with  every  part  of  it?  Are  the 
members  of  an  animal  conference  obliged  to 
satisfy  you,  and  get  your  approval,  before  any 
business  is  to  be  done?"  Tlie.se  and  other 
topics  were  dwelt  on,  and  published  to  the 
world  without  the  consent  of  the  Bishop. + 
We  liave  given,  however,  the  most  material 
points  on  this  topic,  and  the  subject  became 
so  diffuse  as  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
work.  Indeed,  little  else  belongs  properly  to 
the  subject  beyond  what  we  liave  inserted, 
either  in  our  narrative  or   in   the  documents 
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appended.  Still,  we  refer  tlie  inquisitive  reader 
to  the  articles  cited  below.* 

Indeed,  the  question  of  conference  rights  re- 
solves itself  into  the  following:  "  Whether  an 
annual  conference  possesses  the  right  to  violate 
the  instructions  and  spurn  the  advice  of  the 
General  conference;  and  whether  conferences 
may  agitate  questions  of  any  kind  in  a  way  to 
bring  them  into  collision  with  other  confer- 
ences?" The  leaders  in  the  abolition  ranks 
avowedly  set  out  to  disregard  consequences, 
whatever  they  might  he,  that  would  interfere 
with  their  one  idea,  and  the  disruption  of  the 
Church  seemed  to  be  a  small  matter  in  their 
view,  compared  with  the  accomplishment  of 
their  purposes. 

IS.  The  events  of  the  year  in  regard  to  slav- 
ery and  abolition  were  of  the  most  exciting 
character.  The  press,  too,  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  the  newspapers,  pamplilets,  and 
books  which  were  written  on  the  subject.  As 
their  name  is  legion  we  can  not  enumerate; 
we  must  merely  classify.  We  have  seen  that 
the  issues  of  the  Antislavery  Society  alone,  in 
books,  pamphlets,  circulars,  prints,  newspa- 
pers, amounted  to  the  enormous  number  of 
718,267  copies. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Lovejoy,  by  a  mob,  at  Al- 
ton, Illinois,  became  the  occa:sion  of  great  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  abolition,  and  was  the  means 
of  adding  thousands  to  its  ranks. f 

The  project  to  annex  Texas  was  also  an  ele- 
ment of  excitement,  which  became  the  occasion 
of  diffusing  a  more  general  antislavery  senti- 
ment in  the  community.  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing 
■wrote  a  letter  to  Henry  Clay  on  this  subject, 
which  greatly  stirred  up  the  public  mind. 

The  Hon.  Seth  Lewis,  a  Methodist,  one  of 
the  District  Judges  of  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
wrote  a  "Review  of  abolitionism,  or  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States 
considered,"  in  eighteen  pages.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Conservative  Society  of  Citizens 
of  Louisiana,  and  published  by  their  order. 
The  Judge  contends  that  slavery  is  not  sinful; 
yet  he  says  "it  has  its  root  in  the  weakness, 
the  ignorance,  the  vices,  and  wickedness  of 
human  nature." 

The  state  of  the  controversy  is  this:  A  few 
writers,  as  Smylie  and  Lewis,  wrote  feeble  es- 
says in  justification  of  slavery.  Their  absurd- 
ities and  unscriptural  positions  were  seized  on 
by  the  antislavery  press  to  portray  more  darkly 
Btill  the  picture  of  slavery,  by  which  it  was 


rendered  more  honorable  than  formerly  to  un- 

I  prejudiced  and  intelligent  minds. 

j  19.  The  missions  among  the  slaves  were  prose- 
cuted with  their  usual  zeal  and  success  by  our 
southern  brethren  during  the  year,  or  rather' their 
former  labors  were  continued  with  increased  ac- 

1  tivity  and  self-denial.    As  a  spccinien  we  give  an 

:  extract  of  a  letter  from  Rev.  N.  Talley,  of  the 
Charleston  district,  South  Carolina  conference, 
from  the  Southern  Christian  Advocate,  and  copied 
in  Christian  Advocate  of  August  25,  1837: 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  missions  of  this 
district  are  in  vigorous  and  hopeful  operation. 
While  the  master  rejoices  to  encourage  our  labors 
for  the  good  of  his  servants,  the  servants  rejoice 
to  be  rescued  from  their  corrupt  superstitions  by 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Many  appear  to  have 
been  truly  awakened  and  converted  by  its  minis- 
try among  them,  and  exhibit  the  fruits  of  honesty 
and  righteousness,  sobriety  and  truth.  Some  have 
died  in  the  faith,  having  consistently  maintained 
their  profession  in  life,  and  triumphed,  giving 
glory  to  God  in  their  expiring  moments.  In  his 
cross-bearing  duties,  the  missionary  often  finds  a 
sweet  refreshment  in  the  affectionate  gratitude  of 
his  humble  flock. 

"We  have  under  our  care,  in  the  Charleston 
district,  six  missions,  which  are  served  by  nine 
missionaries;  and  there  are  two  thousand,  two 
hundred  members  of  the  Church  belonging  to 
these  missions.  There  are  also  fifteen  hundred 
children  constantly  under  catechetical  instruction. 
The  number  of  plantations  visited  is  upward  of 
one  hundred.  We  have  found  it  very  advanta- 
geous to  have  houses  erected  exclusively  for  wor- 
ship. Some  gentlemen  have  put  up  chapels 
which  are  really  neat  and  commodious,  and  have 
not  regarded  the  expense.  It  would  contribute 
much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  missions  to  have 
chapels  erected  at  every  place. 

"  Our  attention  has  been  particularly  given  to 
the  children.  They  are  instructed  orally,  alto- 
gether; yet  in  most  of  the  missions  their  improve- 
ment is  highly  gratifying.  Many  can  repeat  the 
whole  of  the  catechism,  including  the  command- 
ments, the  apostles'  creed,  and  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  the  hymns  attached  to  the  catechism.  They 
sing  most  sweetly;  and  their  personal  appearance, 
when  met  for  instruction,  is  clean  and  becoming. 
The  missionaries  always  insist  on  this."* 

The  fruit  of  these  missions  is  honesty,  right- 
eousness, sobriety,  and  truth,  and  cleanliness  of 
person.  They  also  learn  much  Christian  knowl- 
edge from  the  catechisms  and  preaching. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


EYENTS   OF   1838. 


1.  The  subject  of  conference  rights  and  epis-  i 
copal  power  over  annual  conferences,  had  been 
discussed  at  some  length,  the  preceding  year.  It 
was  continued  for  the  first  four  months,  in  this 
year,  in  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  and 
m  Zion's  Herald.  Nothing  was  said  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Western  Advocate,  as  this  topic  was 
not  elicited  by  any  acts,  either  of  the  western 


*  C,  Vol.  XII,  xp.  33,  43,  50,  54,  58,  61 
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conferences,  or  the  bishops  while  presiding  in 
them. 

Rev.  Moses  Springer  and  the  editor  of  the 
Maine  Wesleyan  Journal  wrote  temperate  articles 
on  conference  rights,  but  which  seemed  to  take  a 
middle  ground  among  the  controversialists.  The 
following  sentence  was  quoted  from  Bishop  Em- 
ory, and  commented  on  with  zeal : 


*  C,  A'ol.  Xn,  p.  2,  col.  3,  of  Aug.  25, 1837,  from  South- 
ern Christian  Advocate. 
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"The  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal' 
Church  have  no  control  whatever  over  the  decis- 
ions of  either  the  General  or  annual  conferences; 
whereas  the  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  have  an  absolute  negative  in  their  general ' 
conventions."  ! 

It  is  true,  the  bishop  has  no  control  over  the 
annual  conferences,  eitner  in  their  making  a  dc-  , 
cision  or  over  that  decision  when  made,  as  lie  has  j 
neither  vote  nor  veto;  but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  he  has  no  power  to  shut  out  irrelevant  matter 
that  interferes  with  the  regular  business  of  con- 
ference, or  shut  out  unconstitutional  subjects. 

Dr.  Fisk  took  up  the  subject  and  discussed  it 
with  great  clearness.  Mr.  Scott  had  decided,  j 
"  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  conference  to  decide 
what  business  they  will  do,  and  when  they  will 
do  it."  The  Lynn  convention,  which  met  October 
25th  and  26th,  1837,  decided  that  "some  of  our 
bishops  have  usurped  and  exercised  powers  which 
do  not  belong  to  them;  and  that  tliey  have  ex- 
ceeded, in  some  of  their  acts,  their  constitutional 
prerogatives."  Yet  the  convention  declares,  in 
its  "  claims  .set  up,"  that "  it  has  never  contended 
that  the  bishop  is  obliged  to  put  any  resolution 
that  may  be  ottered."  Dr.  Fisk  presents  the  fol- 
lowing views  of  the  subject: 

That  Methodist  usage  is  against  the  doctrine  of 
Scott  and  his  adherents.  The  doctrine  was  never 
publicly  advocated  till  it  came  up  in  connection 
with  abolitionism,  and  the  bishops  have  often  re- 
fused the  introduction  of  miscellaneous  matter, 
and  this  greatly  promotes  the  safety,  durability, 
and  efficiency  of  the  Church.  He  asserts  t&e 
"  Church  will  not  suffer  the  bishops  to  be 
parties  in  any  transaction  that  will  compromise 
the  unity  of  faith,  the  uniformity  of  discipline, 
or  the  bonds  of  peace,  on  which  account  the 
Discipline  says  tlie  bishop  is  amenable  to  the 
General  conference,  who  have  power  to  expel  him 
for  improper  conduct,  if  they  see  it  necessary; 
and  this  improper  conduct  is  a  violation  or 
neglect  of  any  of  his  duties,  one  of  which  is  to 
oversee  the  spiritual  and  temporal  concerns  of  the 
Church."  Dr.  Fisk  concludes  his  very  sensible 
letter  with  a  high  eulogy  on  our  ecclesiastical 
polity.* 

Bishop  Hedding  writes  a  very  able  letter,  on 
Deeeniber  11,  1837,  addressed  to  Rev.  Mr.  Cox, 
of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Journal.  After  quoting 
the  rule  on  the  accountability  of  the  bishops  to 
the  General  conference,  in  respect  to  improper 
conduct,  he  says:  "  I  believe  this  rule  is  gener- 
ally understood  by  the  preachers  throughout 
the  Church  to  apply  as  well  to  the  official  acts 
as  to  the  private  conduct  of  a  bishop,  to  his 
presiding  in  the  conference,  and  to  his  fixing 
the  appointments  of  the  preachers;  and  if  it  do 
not  authorize  him  to  decline  putting  to  vote 
what  he  believes  to  be  an  improper  resolution,  it 
does  not  prohibit  his  making  what  he  believes 
to  be  an  improper  appointment. "t  Bishop  Hed- 
ding then  proceeds  to  show  the  impossibility 
of  being  governed  by  the  will  of  twenty-eight 
annual  conferences,  and  the  General  conference 
at  the  same  time,  in  a  number  of  cases  that 
might  occur. t 

The  Rev.  Phineas  Crandall||  gives  the  fol- 
lowing view  of  this  subject.  He  first  divides 
the  acts  of  an  annual  conference  into  the  execu- 
tive, judicial,  and  deliberative.      To  preside  in 


the  conference  he  defines:  1.  To  preserve 
order.  2.  To  decide  questions  of  order,  sub- 
ject to  an  appeal  to  the  body.  3.  To  put 
questions  to  vote.  4.  To  declare  the  result  of 
tlie  votings.  And  after  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
he  lays  ^own  seven  positions  as  tenable,  the 
last  of  which  is,  "If  the  bishop  refuse  to  put 
the  question,  he  refuses  to  preside,  virtually 
vacates  the  chair,  and  then  the  conference  may 
elect  by  ballot  a  president  pro.  tern,  from 
among  the  presiding  elders,  as  provided  by  the 
Discipline." 

Much  was  said  on  this  topic  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1837  and  1838.  We  have  given 
as  much  as  we  deemed  to  be  of  any  use  to 
general  readers.  The  curious  inquirer  may- 
consult  the  references  in  the  margin.* 

2.  Dr.  Fisk,  on  January  25, 1838,  commenceda 
series  of  six  letters,  addressed  "  to  the  ministers 
and  members  in  the  northern  and  eastern  con- 
ferences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch." 
The  object  was  to  show  the  "  tendency  and 
probable  results  of  the  doctrines  and  measures 
of  modern  abolitionists  upon  the  Church." 
Hence  he  lays  down  his  proposition  as  follows, 
in  his  first  ietter:t  that  the  doctrine  and  measures 
of  modern  abolitionism  are  revolutionary,  and  must, 
if  persisted  in,  end  in  schism  and  in  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

He  thinks  it  of  no  avail  to  address  those 
abolitionists  who  are  persons  of  one  idea,  or 
who  are  monomaniacs.  But  he  considers  the 
great  body  of  ministers  and  people  of  a  different 
stamp,  who  justly  look  on  slavery  as  a  great 
evil,  and  are  ready  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
remove  it.  He  lays  it  down  that  abolitionism 
does  not  mean  the  abolition  of  slavery;  but  abo- 
litionism embraces  the  doctrine,  si)irit,  meas- 
ures, and  doings  of  those  who,  in  our  country 
and  in  our  Church,  have  set  themselves  to  the 
abolishment  of  .slavery  in  the  United  States. 
He  does  not  hold  the  party,  as  such,  respon- 
sible for  all  the  sayings  and  doings  of  each 
abolitionist.  Yet  he  holds  them,  both  as  a 
party  and  as  individuals,  responsible  for  the 
general  character  of  their  measures,  for  their 
official  doings,  for  the  doings  of  their  accredited 
agents,  and  for  the  general  course  of  their  ac- 
credited papers;  and  any  man  who  supports  a 
party  whose  general  measures  have  a  given 
tendency,  can  not  relieve  himself  from  respon- 
sibility, by  privately  saying  that  he  disap- 
proves of  this  act,  mea.sure,  principle,  or  spirit 
of  his  party. 

In  his  second  letter,!  Dr.  Fisk  affirms  the 
schismatic  tendency  of  abolitionism;  bec;au.se, 
1.  It  maintains  that  to  sustain  the  legal  rela- 
tion of  a  master  to  a  slave  is,  in  every  ca.se, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  sinful.  2.  The 
course  pursued  by  abolitionists  is  calculated  to 
sow  discord  among  brethren,  and  to  alienate 
the  ministers  and  members  in  one  section  of 
the  country  from  those  of  another.  These  posi- 
tions are  fully  sustained  by  quotations  from 
the  writings  of  abolitionists,  and  their  own 
avowed  acts. 

In  his  third  letter,  of  February  24tli,||  Dr. 
Fisk  gives  abundant  proofs  to  .support  his  posi- 
tions, and  therefore  draws  this  just  conclusion, 


*  C,  Tol.  XII,  p.  91,  col.  2. 

+  Bi.shop  Heading's  letter  of  Dec.  11,  1837,  in  C,  Vol. 
JI.  p.  100,  col.  2. 
I  Document,  Ko.  30.  J  Z.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  21,  col.  1. 
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"that  a  change,  either  in  the  principles  or  the 
administration  of  the  moral  discipline  of  the 
Church,  brought  about  by  popular  agitation 
and  popular  influence,  is  subversive  of  the 
essential  principles  of  our  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution." 

Dr.  risk,  in  his  fourth  letter,  written  also  in 
February,*  goes  on  to  show  the  agitating  and 
schismatic  movements  of  the  ultra-abolition- 
ists. Their  watchword,  like  O'Conuell,  is,  agi- 
tate! actuate!  agitate  I  The  cause  is  similar 
to  the  radical  reformers  of  1828.t  Rev.  Asa 
Shinn  writes  to  the  editor  of  the  Watchman  a 
letter  of  sympathy,  and  hails  him  as  a  fellow- 
laborer  in  the  same  field.  "You  are  aware," 
says  Mr.  Sliinn,  "I  suppose,  that,  in  1828,  I 
became  one  of  the  Methodist  reformers,  and  that 
since  then  I  have  been  laboring  in  that  branch 
of  the  Church.  All  you  who  are  antislavery 
men  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  I 
regard  as  reformers;  and  1  am  confident  that, 
were  you  personally  acquainted  with  me,  you 
would  find  no  difference  of  sentiment  that 
would  at  all  hinder  iis  from  being  fellow-la- 
borers in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus 
Christ. "i  He  thinks  if  individuals  unite  with 
abolition  societies,  it  is  on  their  individual 
responsibility.  But  now  the  Church  is  dragged 
in,  against  her  will,  as  a  party  in  these  princi- 
ples and  measures.  The  thing  is  practical  radi- 
calis7n.  The  oflicial  committee,  in  its  call  for 
the  "great  central  Methodist  antislavery  con- 
vention of  ministers  and  laymen,"  declares, 
that  unless  something  is  done  preparatory  to 
General  conference,  nothing  can  then  be  done. 
In  short,  antislavery  societies  became  the  ele- 
ment of  schism.  jSo  matter  under  what  name 
they  may  pass — "  union  societies,"  as  at  Bal- 
timore; the  "Association,"  as  in  England,  un- 
der the  flag  of  the  AVarren  schism;  or  anti- 
slavery  societies,  as  at  present  in  Methodist 
conferences — this  is  to  set  up  an  organization 
in  the  Church,  yet  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Church.  Then  come  the  periodicals  or  organs 
of  the  revolutionaiy  bodies.  In  Baltimore  it 
was  their  "  Mutual  Rights;"  in  England  it  was 
their  "  London  Christian  Advocate;"  and  now, 
with  us,  their  "  Zion's  Watchman."  The  first 
organization  of  the  kind  took  place  at  the  New 
England  conference  in  1835;  and  from  this 
genu  have  issued  all  similar  associations.  To 
this  source  may  be  traced  the  foreign  agents 
that  have  hung  round  other  conferences,  held 
private  meetings  to  enlighten  young  members, 
and  formed  similar  societies  among  them.  He 
specifies  the  schismatic  character  of  these 
movements,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  New 
England  conference  were  bound  to  each  other 
by  a  separate  organization  and  covenant,  pro- 
posing what  they  will  do  in  conference,  how 
they  will  do  it,  and  when  they  will  do  it.  They 
inform  the  bishop  of  their  views  and  determin- 
ations; they  purpose  to  lay  every  other  ques- 
Mion  on  the  table;  they  appoint  a  committee  to 
"manage  the  business  of  the  conference;"  and 
if  their  views  were  not  met,  to  "adjourn  the 
conference,  under  the  direction  of  the  commit- 
tee." Thus,  by  abolitionism,  or  a  conference 
antislavery  society,  the  business  of  the  con- 
ference is  prepared  beforehand,  the  business  of 
the  conference  is  managed  and  entirely  con- 
trolled, or  rather  superseded.    Mr.  Fisk  con- 


*  Z.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  61.    It  U  not  in  mj  copy  of  the  C,  as 
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eludes  thus  :  "  Can  any  one  be  so  blind  to  con- 
sequences  as  to  ask  why  I  call  these  measures 
revolutionary?  Wlio  does  not  see,  the  moment 
our  annual  conference  refuses  to  do  the  business 
assigned  it,  as  a  functionary  of  the  Church, 
that  moment  she  throws  herself  out  of  the 
ecclesiastical  pale,  and  dissolves  her  connec- 
tion with  the  main  body?  It  then  only  remains 
for  the  bishop  to  take  the  remnant,  if  any 
adhere  to  the  body,  and  supply  as  he  may  the 
wants  of  the  flock."* 

One  thing,  hswever,  is  worthy  of  note— con- 
stant and  instant  prayer  was  made  to  God,  during 
the  session  of  the  I^ew  England  conference  in 
1837.  In  these  transactions  were  engaged  many 
true  and  good  men.  A  stwret  influence,  unper- 
ceived  by  man,  we  must  believe,  in  answer  to 
prayer,  seems  to  have  turned  the  minds  of  those 
concerned.  No  motion  for  adjournment  was 
made,  the  regular  business  wa.s  attended  to,  and 
the  preachers  appointed  to  their  work,  two  or 
three  abolition  agents  excepted. 

In  his  fifth  letter,  dated  in  March.t  Dr.  Fisk 
further  shows  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
the  abolitionists.  He  refers  to  the  attempts  to 
organize  an  abolition  missionary  society,  and  the 
doings  of  those  engaged  in  it;  that  men  are 
taken  from  the  itinerant  ranks  to  become  anti- 
slaveiy  lecturers.  Some  of  them  locate  for  this 
pui-pose,  but  otliers  retain  their  standing,  receive 
appointments,  and  never  attend  to  tliem.  Mr. 
Scott  shelters  himself  under  the  presiding  elder. 
These  agents  go  from  conference  to  conference,  at 
their  annual  sessions,  stk  up  opposition  to  the 
presiding  bishop,  and  urge  the  conferences  into 
their  measures;  and  in  their  letters  from  these 
conferences,  detail  theh-  plans,  operations,  and 
success.  Pulpits  ai-e  sometimes  occupied  with- 
out permission  of  the  preacher  in  charge,  or  even 
without  asking  his  leave.  Money  is  wrung  from 
the  sympathies  of  women  and  cliildren,  by  a 
detail  of  tragic  stories,  in  circuits  where  tie 
preacher  can  scarcely  be  supported.  The  cycle 
of  operations  is,  agitate  to  get  money,  and  get 
money  to  agitate. 

With  his  sixth,  and  last  letter,  dated  March 
12th,t  Dr.  Fisk  closes  his  series  to  the  ministers 
and  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  conferences.  In  this 
letter  he  takes  the  ground,  that  abolitionism 
either  goes  for  nothing,  or  is  opposing  Methodism; 
and  that  the  course  of  the  Church  is  the  true 
Methodist  ground,  and  Methodism  as  it  is,  as  it 
was,  as  it  ever  has  been,  and  that,  too,  in  Europe 
and  America.  Dr.  Fisk  fully  sustains  this  posi- 
tion. We  need  not  add  here,  as  this  has  been 
sufiiciently  shown  in  other  parts  of  this  history, 
and  it  will  still  more  fully  appear  in  the  sequel. 

The  six  letters  of  Dr.  Fisk  were  answered  in 
Zion's  Herald,  by  Rev.  Jotham  Horton.H  Mr. 
Horton  endeavored  to  show  that  the  principles 
and  measures  of  the  abolitionists  were  not  in  their 
nature  schismatic  or  revolutionary,  as  was  main- 
tained by  Dr.  Fisk  and  the  Aavocate  of  New 
York.  He  declared  that  neither  he  nor  the  other 
abolitionists  had  any  wish  or  intention  to  rend 
the  Church.  At  this  stage  of  the  controversy, 
this,  no  doubt,  is  true.  Still  die  abolitionists 
were  bent  on  carrying  their  point,  without  regard 
to  consequences.  They  allowed  that  peace  and 
iinion  were  desirable,  but  purity  more  so;   and 
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abolitionism,  the  purifying  process,  ought  to  be 
can-led  out  in  all  its  practical  operations,  what- 
ever the  consequences  may  be  to  the  Church. 
The  answer  of  Mr.  Horton  to  Dr.  Fisk  goes  on 
this  ground.  Hence,  a  reference  to  the  course  of 
Luther  and  Wesley,  as  examples,  is  constantly 
resorted  to,  thougli  without  relevancy,  as  an 
answer  to  all  arguments  and  all  authority;  no 
matter  what  has  bet>n  said  against  bi.shops  or 
others  in  authoi-ity,  because  all  is  assumed  to  be 
covered  by  tlie  example  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, Luther,  Wesley,  and  others.  But  the  events 
of  the  future,  and  that  not  far  distant,  showed 
that  Dr.  Fisk  was  correct  in  his  views  of  the 
results  of  abolitionism  in  the  Church.  Mr.  Hor- 
ton soon  after  left  the  Churoh;  and  his  recent 
return  to  it  shows  tliat  he  had  the  wrong  side  of 
the  question.  Dr.  Fisk's  articles  were  called  for 
by  the  emergencies  of  the  occasion,  and  did  in- 
calculable gtXKl  to  the  Church.* 

3.  Bishop  Hedding's  address  to  the  Gene.see 
conference  occasioned  some  discussion.  Mr. 
Horton,  one  of  the  abolition  coryphei  of  the 
times,  attacked  it  in  six  columns  in  Zion's 
Herald. t  Mr.  Horton  seems  more  intent  on  a 
general  discussion  of  slavery,  as  was  the  usage 
of  abolitionists  in  those  days,  than  in  meeting 
fairly  the  argimicnt  of  the  liishop.  "An  aboli- 
tionist "J  calls  Mr.  Horton  to  task,  and  gives 
cases  and  circumstances  in  which  a  man  may, 
for  a  time  at  least,  liold  slaves,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  reciprocal  love.  Rev.  Amos  Binney 
defends  the  position  of  the  Bishop,  and  shows 
that  Mr.  Horton  pen'ortcd  the  Bishop's  exposi- 
tion from  its  proper  meaning  and  use.||  The 
whole  of  this,  however,  is  of  no  more  historical 
impoi-t  than  this,  that  there  was  a  constant  aim 
on  all  occasions,  by  the  leading  abolitionists,  to 
take  up  every  thing  relative  to  the  bishops,  and 
make  all  the  capital  possible  to  promote  their 
cause. 

4.  On  the  tendency  of  abolitionism  there  was 
much  discussion  beside  that  by  Dr.  Fisk  and  Mr. 
Horton.  Dr.  Lucky,  editor  of  the  New  Tork 
Advocate,  and  Dr."  Bangs,  c(nitended  strongly 
against  the  movements  of  the  abolitionists.  Rev. 
James  Porter  and  others  were  tm  the  opposition. 
Dr.  Bangs  writes  four  articles^  to  show  the  evil 
tendency  of  abolition.  Dr.  Bangs  is  very  severe 
in  his  strictures.  He  was  met  with  great  prompt- 
ness by  Rev.  James  rorter,f  who  maintained 
tliat  abolitionists  were  peacemakers,  and  that 
those  who  provoke  oppf>«ition  are  often  more  at 
fault  than  their  opponents.  The  Rev.  Bryan 
Morse,  while  he  declares  himself  a  genuine  aboli- 
tionist, gives  several  cases  of  slaveholding,  in 
which  no  sin  can  be  attaclied  to  the  slaveholder.** 

5.  Mr.  Scott  pursued  his  course  this  year  in 
the  abolition  cause  witli  great  earnestness.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  year  he  had  a  sliarp  contro- 
versy witli  Dr.  Snow,  an  intelligent  layman  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Snow  had  sent  to  be  publislied  in 
Zion's  Herald,  in  Decenibi-r,  an  extract  from  a 
sermon  by  Rev.  Hubbard  Winslow,  who,  though 
strongly  antislavery,  was  opposed  to  the  course 
of  the  abolitionists.  Mr.  Snow  made  a  preface 
to  the  extract.  Mr.  Scott  l(K)k  up  the  gauntlet 
against  Messrs.  Snow  and  Winslow,  and  u.sed  it 
with  great  severity,  while  Dr.  Snow  continued  his 
responses  Avith  perplexing  effect  on  liis  opponent. 
But  the  coar.seness  and  unfairness  of  Mr.  Scott 
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drove  from  the  contest  Mr.  Snow,  who  terminated 
the  controversy  in  a  final  article,  declining  all 
discussion  with  such  an  opponent.* 

Mr.  Scott,  under  date  of  Lowell,  March  SOth, 
IR.'JB,  published  "an  Appeal  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,"  in  156  pages,  double  columns, 
and  most  of  it  in  small  type,  in  five  parts;  namely, 
1.  Slavery  and  the  Church.  2.  Bible  Argument. 
3.  General  Conference.  4.  Conference  Rights. 
5.  Sundry  Articles.  It  seemed  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  be  the  commencement  of  a  Western 
Antislavery  Review,  "  to  be  published  again  in 
1839  and  1840,  unless  some  unforeseen  circum- 
stances should  prevent."  The  work  is  princi- 
pally a  compilation  from  all  sources,  with  original 
matter  interspersed,  hastily  conceived,  rashly  ex- 
pressed, and  illogically  argued,  with  little  study, 
method,  or  order,  except  the  mere  headings  of 
the  articles.  And  yet  Mr.  Scott  thinks  the 
Tnatter  is  unanswerable.  Of  the  selections  from 
Mr.  Mcrrit,  penned  in  his  dotage,  and  of  Rev.  G. 
F.  Cox,  prepared  ^m  the  eve  of  his  being  en- 
tangled with  Millerism,he  says:  "  The  arguments 
which  they  contain  are  unanswered  and  unan- 
swerable." Yet  Bishop  Hedding  and  Dr.  Fisk 
had  both  answered  and  confuted  them.  Had  we 
space  for  the  preface  of  this  compound  of  aU 
things  in  the  line  of  ultra  abolitionism,  the  reader 
would  see  in  it  enough  of  absurdity,  self-suffi. 
cient  assumption,  contradictions,  ana  uncharita- 
blcnoss,  to  satisfy  him,  that  the  author  was  not  a 
man  to  reform  eiiher  himself  or  others.  In  short, 
he  arrogates  to  himself,  in  his  Address  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  more  assumption  of 
power  and  authority,  than  was  ever  claimed  or 
exercised  by  all  the  bishops  in  the  Church.  But 
the  man  is  a  reformer,  and,  therefore,  he  may  say 
and  do  as  he  pleases;  as  most  of  recent  reformers 
think  they  have  a  full  right  to  do.  Yet  the  Ap- 
peal contains  a  number  of  valuable  documents, 
which  would  othei-wise  have  perished;  so  that 
evil  is  in  this  case,  as  in  some  others,  connected 
with  good. 

In  the  summer  of  1838  Mr.  Scott  prepared  an 
"Address  to  Methodist  Abolitionists,"  intended  to 
be  about  a  column  and  a  half,  but  which,  during 
the  process  of  preparation,  made  one  full  page 
of  Zion's  Herald.  The  editor  consented  to  the 
article,  in  its  first  form,  in  a  general  way.  Mr. 
Scott  proceeded,  with  the  printers,  to  prepare,  and 
behold  an  extra  of  the  Herald  was  in  readiness, 
without  the  Icnowledge  of  the  editor,  or  the  Wes- 
levan  Association,  the  proprietors  of  tlie  paper. 
The  Association  vetoed  the  extra,  and  forbade  its 
publication.  The  editor  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  Mr.  Scott  had  to  be  content  with  the  200 
copies  already  struck,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  aid  him  in  abolitionizing  individuals,  and  the 
conferences  which  he  visited.  Under  date  of 
July  24th,  he  wrote  a  long,  angry  paper  for  Zion's 
Herald,  on  "  free  discussion,"  to  which  the  editor 
attached  ample  notes,  connective  and  defensive. 
Mr.  Scott  declares,  after  saying  many  hard  things 
to  the  editor,  that  "he  has  never  been  treated 
worse,  even  by  the  editors  of  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate and  Journal."  Mr.  Brown,  mildly,  but 
firmly  replies,  that  Mr.  Scott  dragged  him  before 
the  public  in  a  censorious,  reproachful,  and  disre- 
spectful manner,  which  was  neither  magnani- 
mous nor  generous.  And  it  is  no  excuse  to  say, 
"  this  was  Mr.  Scott's  manner,"  for  on  this  prin- 
ciple a  man  may  do  what  he  pleases,  and  then 
plead  that  it  is  his  manner.     He   states  that 


*  Spp,  for  Scott'a  and  Snow's  articles,  Z.,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  1, 
20.  26,  S3,  40,  41. 
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nothing  has  been  so  injurious  on  the  great 
question  of  slavery  as  the  "unchristian,  virulent, 
and  abusive  spirit  which  has  from  time  to  time 
been  exhibited  on  both  sides."* 

The  truth  is  this,  Mr.  Scott  and  hLs  associates  ; 
and  aids,  had  been  accustomed  to  sav  every 
thing  they  could  conceive  against  slave"holders,  \ 
or  those  Vho  -would  not  cooperate  with  them. 
But  now  the  tables  are  turned.  The  same  temper 
and  habit  lead  to  the  treatment  of  their  own 
friends  who  can  not  go  all  lengths.  Ultraism  was 
the  leading  clement  in  American  abolitionism. 
Now  this  has  greatly  spent  itself.  Sober  men 
recover  from  the  mania.  Hence  the  distinc- 
tion between  abolitionists  and  ultra-abolitionists, 
which  now  begins  to  be  made,  and  soon  becomes 
established  as  the  distinctive  names  of  the  two 
sects  of  abolitionists,  by  which  the  original  asso- 
ciations are  from  henceforth  to  be  designated. 

6.  It  is  allowed  to  be  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  bishops  to  address  the  Church  at  lai-ge  on 
■weighty  subjects,  and  for  gi-ave  reasons.  That 
such  m'en  as  Dr.  Fisk  might  do  the  same,  espe- 
cially when  urged  to  it  by  the  fathers  and  super 
intendents  of  the  Church,  none  will  object.  But 
this  does  not  go  to  say  that  any  or  eveiy  self- 
constituted  reformer  should  do  such  things,  and 
insure  attention  and  command  respect.  Mr. 
Merrit  in  his  sober  moments,  in  1835,  wrote  an 
address  to  the  abolitionists  in  the  New  England 
and  New  Hampshire  conferences,  in  view  of  in- 
ducing them  to  pursue  a  more  sober  and  Scrip- 
tural course  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  After 
declai'ing  his  faith  in  the  moral  evils  of  slaverv, 
he  urged  that  the  practice  of  Christians  should 
convspond  to  that  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  in 
words  and  in  deeds.  They  made  no  inflammatory 
addresses,  iu  public  discoui-ses  or  in  their  writings; 
neither  did  they  agitate  the  public  mind  nor 
anathematize  all  slaveholders;  while  some  aboli- 
tionists seem  ready  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  all  who  follow  not  with  them.f  This 
letter  was  not  published  till  Mr.  Merrit  became 
an  abolitionist.  He  then,  on  May  2d,  1838,  pub- 
lished it  with  notes,  in  which  he  retracted  most 
of  his  former  sentiments,  and  regrets  that  he  had 
not  been  better  instructed.  The  truth  is,  he  was 
no  longer  Menlt  of  the  Christian  Advocate;  for 
he  became  imbued  with  the  entire  spirit  of  an 
ultra-abolitionist. 

Dr.  Fisk,  in  a  letter,  dated  May  3d,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Herald  of  May  1 6th, J  called  attention 
to  Mr.  ilerrit's  original  letter,  and  his  notes  of 
recantation,  in  a  veiy  kind  but  plain  manner. 
Mr.  Merrit  had  stated  in  his  notes  that  there  was 
no  word  in  the  Greek  language  to  designate 
slaveiy.  Dr.  Fisk  reminded"  him  that  the  word 
douleia,  bondage,  was  such  a  word,  and  so  cm- 
ploved  by  Greek  writers,  and  cited  Donnegan  as 
autliority. 

Mr.  Merrit  seems  to  have  labored  under  a 
strange  confusion  of  ideas,  in  regard  to  the 
meamng  of  the  word  master  and  slaveholder.  By 
the  term  master,  he  meant  one  who  gives  to  his 
servant  that  which  is  just  and  equal ;  one  who 
compensates  his  servants  for  their  labor;  but  still 
sustains  the  legal  relation  of  master  to  his  slave. 
By  slaveholder,  he  means  one  who  withholds  from 
the  slave  the  above  blessings.  The  master  may, 
in  reference  to  slavery,  be  innocent,  but  the  slave- 
holder must  be  always  and  necessarily  giiilty.|| 

AVhat  nonsense  and  confusion  of  ideas !  The 
terms  master  and  slaveholder  are  synonymous, 


*  Z.,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  61, 126, 131, 13*.         f  If!-,  P-  69. 
t  III-.  P-  <T.  j  Id.,  p.  111. 


'  except  as  they  are  used  in  different  meanings. 
,  The  slaveholder  who  inherits  the  slave,  emanci- 
I  pates  him  as  soon  as  the  law  will  allow,  and 
j  treats  him  as  a  freeman,  as  f:xr  as  he  can  in  justice 
I  and  mercy,  till  he  can  set  him  free,  is  an  inno- 
cent man.  The  shiveholder  who  buys  for  gain, 
u.fes  the  slave  for  his  own  benefit  or  convenience, 
and  not  for  the  slave's  good,  is  a  sinner.  The 
man  called  master,  who  pursues  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  courses,  is  the  sinner  or  the 
saint  on  account  of  his  conduct,  and  not  because 
he  is  called  master  or  slaveholder.  But  in  the 
hot  haste  of  condemning  slavery  and  slaveholders, 
words  and  terms  generally  must  be  confounded, 
lest  slavery  should  become  innocent ! 

7.  The  Georgia  conference  held  its  session  at 
Athens,  Georgia,  Dec.  13, 1837,  yet  we  place  its 
proceedings  under  the  year  1838.  The  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolutions  were  passed,  it  is 
said,  unanimously: 

"  Whereas,  there  is  a  clause  in  the  Disci- 
pline of  our  Church  which  states  that  we  are  as 
much  as  ever  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of 
slavery;  and,  whereas,  the  said  clause  has  been 
perverted  by  some,  and  used  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  believed  slavery  to  be  a 
moral  evil  : 

"  Therefore,  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Georgia  annual  conference  that  slavery,  as 
it  exists  in  the  United  States,  is  not  a  moral 
evil: 

"  Resolved,  That  we  view  slavery  as  a  civil  and 
domestic  institution,  and  one  with  which,  as 
ministers  of  Christ,  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
further  than  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
slave  by  endeavoring  to  impart  to  him  and  his 
master" the  benign  influence  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  and  aiding  both  on  their  way  to  heaven. 

"  On  motion,  it  was  Resolved,  unanimously. 
That  the  Georgia  annual  conference  regard, 
with  feelings  of  profound  respect  and  approba- 
tion, the  dignified  coiirse  pursued  by  our  sev- 
eral superintendents,  or  bishops,  in  suppress- 
ing the  attempts  that  have  been  made  by 
various  individuals  to  get  up  and  protract  an 
excitement  in  the  Churches  and  country  on  the 
subject  of  abolitionism. 

"  Resolved,  further,  That  they  shall  have  our 
cordial  and  zealous  support  in  sustaining  them 
in  the  ground  they  have  taken." 

Never  was  a  more  absurd  sentiment  uttered 
than  to  declare  that  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the 
United  States,  is  no  moral  evil.  For  what  is 
slavery  as  established  by  law,  supported  by 
judicial  decisions,  and  practiced  under  the 
authority  of  these  laws,  and  protected  by  these 
decisions?  Slavery  deprives  a  man  of  his  nat- 
ural rights,  or  infringes  on  them.  Slaverj',  as 
it  exists  in  the  United  States,  makes  men  the 
property  of  others.  It  chains,  drives,  works, 
whips,  and  even  feeds  them  like  beasts.  It 
deprives   men    of   education   and   mental    im- 

Crovement;  it  compels  them  to  break  the  Sab- 
ath,  violate  the  laws  of  chastity;  it  separates 
husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters.  This  is  slavery  only  in 
part.  The  entire  picture  of  its  moral  character 
is  too  dark  for  any  moral  painting.  It  is  sin- 
ful, or  morally  wrong,  necessarily  and  uncliange- 
ably.  The  mild  and  Christian  treatment  of 
some  masters  is  not  derived  from  slavery,  but 
exists  in  spite  of  it,  and  in  complete  antago- 
nism to  it.  And,  indeed,  no  Methodists,  as  far 
as  we  know,  ever  denied  slavery  to  be  a  great 
moral  evil,  till  the  Georgia  conference  intro- 
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ducccl  this  new  moral  liorosy  into  the  Church; 
and,  indeed,  all  Methodist  Avriters,  up  to  tliis 
date,  declare  slavery  to  be  a  great  moral  evil. 
Dr.  Clarke  declared,  "  In  lieathen  countries 
slavery  was  in  some  sort  excusable:  but  among 
Christians  it  is  an  enormity  and  a  crime,  for 
which  perdition  has  scarcely  an  adequate  state 
of  punishment." 

The  British  conference  declared,  "The  con- 
ference fully  concur  in  those  strong  moral  views 
of  the  evil  of  slavery,  wliich  are  taken  by  their 
fellow-Christians  of  other  denominations." 

In  17t*0  the  Methodist  conference  in  America 
declared,  that  "  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  God,  man,  and  nature,  and  hurtful  to  soci- 
ety; contrary  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and 
pure  religion." 

These  resolutions  of  the  Georgia  conference 
gave  rise  to  considerable  comment  at  the  time 
of  their  passage. 

Mr.  William  C.  Brown,  editor  of  Zion's  Her- 
ald, remarks,  very  justly,  indeed,  "  If  the  Geor- 
gia conference  has  a  right  to  pass  resolutions 
declaring  slavery  to  be  not  an  evil,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Discipline,  has  not  the  IS'^ew 
England  conference  a  right  to  pass  resolutions 
declaring  slavery  to  be  a  great  evil,  in  accordance 
with  Disciplinef"*  Again:  "If  slaveiy  is  not 
a  moral  evil,  why  did  not  the  Georgia  confer- 
ence, which  seems  to  be  very  much  enlightened 
on  this  subject,  enlighten  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Churcli,  which  for  many  years  has  defined 
slavery  to  be  a  great  moral  evil?  We  feel  some 
curiosity  to  know  what  kind  of  an  evil  the  Geor- 
gia conference  considers  slavery  to  be."t 

The  Cliristian  Guardian,  the  organ  of  the 
Canada  conference,  speaks  thus :  "  Sainted 
spirit  of  the  venerable  Wesley !  could  shame 
and  anger  disturb  thy  deep  and  holy  tranquil- 
lity, this  would  call  them  into  existence  !  If  for 
aught  thou  couldst  wish  to  revisit  this  world 
of  grief  and  sin,  it  would  surely  be  to  erase 
from  the  records  of  Methodism  so  foul  a  blot 
upon  the  character  of  the  system  which  claims 
thee  as  its  founder;  or  to  inscribe  beneath  it,  in 
emblazoned  capitals,  thy  firm  protest.  Gladly 
wouldst  thou,  with  heavenly  permission,  have 
recorded,  in  a  handwriting  upon  the  wall  of 
that  conference-room,  thy  unchanged  belief  of 
the  true  character  of  American  slavery,  the 
vilest  that  ever  saw  the  sun.  But  if  they  hear 
not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they 
be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 

The  (;ditor  of  the  Pittsburg  Conference  Jour- 
nal, Rev.  William  Hunter,  after  quoting  the 
resolutions,  adds:  "What  a  pity  it  is  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  did  not  long  ago 
make  the  grand  discovery  now  made  by  the 
Georgia  brethren  I  It  is  certainly  mortifying  to 
think  that  the  Church  has  been  for  so  many 
years  solemnly  inquiring  wliat  shall  be  done 
for  the  extirpation  of  a  mere  civil  and  domestic 
institution  that  has  no  moral  evil  in  it.  But  is 
it  not  somewhat  strange  that  the  Georgia  con- 
ference, having  nothing  to  do  with  this  domes- 
tic institution  but  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  slave,  by  endeavoring  to  impart  to  liim 
and  his  master  the  benign  influences  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  should,  nevertheless,  so  gravely 
legislate  upon  it?  and  that,  so  cordially  ap- 
proving the  course  of  tlie  bishops  in  suppress- 
ing attempts  to  get  up  and  protract  an  excite- 
ment in  tlie  Church  and  country  on  the  subject 
of  abolitionism,  they  should,  at  the  same  time. 
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make  an  attempt  which  must  add  fuel  to  the 
fire,  and  disturb  more  tlian  ever  the  harmony 
of  the  conferences?  O,  when  will  men  cease  to 
run  into  one  extreme  in  order  to  avoid  another? 
The  men  who,  in  conference  assembled,  in 
Georgia,  could  pass  such  resolutions,  are  the 
very  men  who,  if  the  bounds  of  their  habita- 
tion had  been  fixed  in  some  parts  of  New 
England,  would  have  been  the  most  ultra  ab- 
olitionists. And  they  are  but  condemning  in 
other.s  what  they  exemplify  in  themselves. 
They,  indeed,  should  talk  of  overheated  zeal, 
fanaticism,  recklessness  of  consequences,  and 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Church."* 

8.  The  South  Carolina  conference,  which  was 
hold  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  January  10, 
1838,  had  the  following  proceedings  on  tho 
subject  of  slavery,  as  we  find  it  in  the  South- 
ern Christian  Advocate: 

"On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  January 
18th,  Rev.  W.  Martin  introduced  resolutions  in 
favor  of  slavery  similar  to  those  passed  bj'  the 
Georgia  conference. 

"Brother  Dannelly  approved  of  the  resolu- 
tions, but  remarked  on  the  inconsistency  of  any 
action  of  conference  on  a  subject  which  was 
avowed  to  be  foreign  from  its  province.  He 
also  brought  to  view  the  mischievous  use 
which  might  be  made  of  it  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  where  some  sought  to  take  up  the 
time,  and  pervert  the  business  of  conference 
with  debates  of  abolition. 

"  Brother  W.  Capers  expressed  a  conviction 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  resolution  was  uni- 
versally held,  not  only  by  the  ministers  of  this 
conference,  but  of  the  whole  south.  Still  he  ac- 
knowledged the  force  of  the  remark  made  by 
brother  Dannelly,  and  would  willingly  do  noth- 
ing which  miglit  ever  be  perverted  into  a  pretext 
for  the  mischievous  discussions  which  were  go- 
ing on  in  another  quarter.  The  doctrine,  and 
the  only  true  doctrine,  was, '  It  belongs  to  Caesar, 
and  not  to  the  Church.'  But  the  subject,  right 
or  wrong,  had  got  into  the  Church.  He  would 
suggest  to  the  mover  of  these  resolutions, 
whether  it  might  not  be  better,  all  things  con- 
sidered, to  adopt  (he  following  substitute: 

"  '  Whereas,  we  hold  that  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery in  these  United  States  is  not  one  proper  for 
the  action  of  the  Churcli,  but  is  exclusively  ap- 
propriate to  the  civil  authorities;  therefore, 

"  'Resolved,  That  this  conference  will  not  in- 
termeddle with  it,  farther  than  to  express  our 
regret  that  it  has  ever  been  introduced,  in  any 
form,  into  any  one  of  the  judicatures  of  the 
Church.' 

"  Brother  Martin  accepted  the  substitute. 

"  Brother  Betts  asked  whether  the  substitute 
was  intended  as  implying  that  slavery,  as  it  exists 
among  us,  was  not  a  nuiral  evil?  He  understood 
it  as  equivalent  to  such  a  declaration. 

"Brother  Capers  explained,  that  his  intention 
was  to  convey  that  sentiment  fully  and  unequivo- 
cally, and  that  lie  had  chosen  the  form  of  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  purpose  not  only  nf  reproving  some 
virong  doings  at  the  north,  but  with  reference  also 
to  the  General  conference.  If  slavery  were  a 
moral  evd — that  is,  sinful — the  Church  would  be 
bound  to  take  cognizance  of  it;  but  our  affirma- 
tion is,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  for  her  jurisdic- 
tion, but  is  exclusively  appropriate  to  the  civil 
government,  and  of  course  not  sinful. 

"  This  substitute  was  unanimously  adopted 
with  this  explanation." 
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Comment  is  unnecessary.  All  that  was  said 
on  the  action  of  the  Geaigia  conference  will 
apply  to  tliat  of  South  Carolina.  This  is  given 
as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery. 

9.  The  Xew  York  conference,  which  sat  May 
16th.  passed  the  following  resolutions:* 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the'judgraent  of  this  con- 
ference it  is  incompatible  with  the  duty  which 
its  members  owe  to  the  Church,  as  its  minis- 
ters, for  them  to  be  engaged  in  attending  anti- 
slavery  conventions,  delivering  abolition  lec- 
tures, or  forming  antislavery  societies,  either  in 
or  out  of  the  Church,  or  in  any  way  agitating 
the  subject  so  as  to  disturb  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  Church,  and  that  thev  be,  and  are 
heret)y,  affectionately  advised  and  admonished 
to  refrain  from  all  these  things. 

"Rcsoiced,  As  the  sense  of  this  conference, 
that  any  of  its  members,  or  probationers,  who 
may  patronize  Zion's  Watchman,  by  writing  in 
commendation  of  its  character,  by  recommend- 
ing it  to  our  people,  by  obtaining  subscribers, 
and  by  collecting  or  remitting  money  for  it, 
shall  be  considered  guilty  of  indiscretion,  and 
be  censured  by  the  conference." 

What  could  be  more  sober  than  to  advise  and 
admonish  all  to  refrain  from  such  movements 
as  employed  Messrs.  Scott,  Storrs,  Sunderland, 
and  which  all  wise  men  must  see  would  soon 
ripen  the  schism  already  begun?  And  what 
could  be  more  mild  than  to  censure  the 
preacher  who  lent  his  influence  to  a  publica- 
tion which  assailed  the  Church  in  the  most 
virulent  manner? 

10.  The  Xew  England  conference  held  its 
session  in  Boston,  June  6,  1838.  At  this  con- 
ference "  the  pacification  plan  "  was  introduced 
by  Rev.  Gershora  A.  Cox,  of  the  Maine  confer- 
ence. Much  alienation  of  feeling  had  risen  up 
among  the  preachers  in  the  New  England  con- 
ference, in  consequence  of  the  controversy  of 
the  times.  Mr. -Cox  first  presented  this  plan 
to  Fisk,  Scott,  and  others,  who  received  the 
proposition  kindly,  canvassed  it  thoroughly, 
and  thought  the  measure  might  do  good  by 
being  a  basis  of  union.  It  was  brought  be- 
fore the  confei'ence,  who  appointed  a  committee 
of  twelve,  six  on  each  side,  who  were  to  choose 
another,  who  should  be  chairman,  to  consider 
and  report.  The  committee  could  not  fully 
agree.  The  proposition  was  then  made  to  the 
conference,  when  fifty-eight  signed  the  plan, 
and  twenty  against  it.  It  was  understood  that 
there  were  eighteen  who  did  not  answer  to 
their  names.  Subsequently  the  names  of  six 
six  or  eight  were  added.  We  find  sixty-four 
names  attached  to  it,  in  a  communication  in  the 
Maine  Wesleyan  Journal,  and  copied  into  the 
Christian  Advocate,  of  Xew  York,  of  July  20th. + 

The  following  is  the  document  referred  to: 

"  Common  Grocxd. — Whereas,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  north  has  been,  and 
still  is,  greatly  excited  on  the  subject  of  Amer- 
ican slavery,  and  the  means  which  should  be 
used  for  its  removal  from  the  Church;  and, 

"Whereas,  we  deem  it  of  vital  importance 
that  the  peace  of  the  Church  should  be  secured 
in  order  to  her  prosperity;  and, 

"  Whereas,  it  is  recognized  as  a  cardinal 
virtue  in  religion,  by  our  blessed  Lord,  that  his 
followers  should  be  'peacemakers,"  and  love 
one  another,  and  which  are  even  given  as  a  test 
of  discipleship: 


*C.,  Vol.  Xn,  p.  166.  fid.,  p.  189,  coLl. 


"Therefore,  the  undersigned,  ministers  of 
said  Church,  after  mutual  consultation,  have 
agreed  to  adopt  the  following  principles  and 
measures  for  the  purposes  above  named: 

"  Principles. — We  believe  that  the  system  of 
American  .slavery  is  a  great  moral  evil,  and 
that  the  relations  springing  from  tliis,  which 
bind  an  innocent  race  to  perpetual  bondage  to 
others  against  their  wish,  are  sinful,  although 
we  concede  that  the  master  who  sustains  tliis 
relation  is  not,  in  every  case,  neces.sarily  guilty.        ^ 

"  Measures. — We  agree  that,  in  any  action  we       ^H 
may  be  disposed  to  take  on  this  or  any  other 
subject,  we  will, 

"  (1.)  Never  attack  an  officer,  clergyman,  or 
private  member  of  the  Church,  in  a  public  jour- 
nal or  lecture,  or  publicly  arraign  the  official 
acts  of  any  Church  officer;  but  all  such  diffi- 
culties shall  be  adjusted  according  to  the  Dis- 
cipline of  our  Church.  Provided,  however, 
that  this  shall  not  prevent  the  courteous  inves- 
tigation of  principles  and  opinions. 

"  (2.)  We  agree  that  we  will  not  countenance 
any  brother  in  leaving  his  proper  work  to  lec- 
ture upon  this  or  any  other  subject,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Church. 

"  (3.)  No  paper  shall  be  established  ostensi- 
bly for  the  purpose  above  stated,  by  our  aid  or 
sanction,  or  shall  be  countenanced  by  us,  which 
claims  to  be  controlled  by  any  Wesleyan  or 
Methodist  societies,  or  havi'ng  appellations  at- 
tached to  them  peculiar  to  our  Church. 

"  (4.)  We  agree  that  no  societies  or  conven- 
tions claiming  the  character  specified  in  section 
3d,  shall  receive  our  approbation  or  aid.  Our 
conviction  is,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs, the  peace  of  the  Church  claims  at  our 
hands  that  organizations  of  this  character 
.should  not  exist. 

"  (5.)  We  hold  that  our  ministers  and  private 
members  are  at  liberty — nor  shall  it  be  regarded 
as  an  offense  for  them  thus  to  do — to  connect 
themselves  as  they  may  choose  with  any  anti- 
slavery  society  independent  of  the  Church  ; 
provided,  however,  that  our  action  in  such 
cases  shall  not  contravene  the  principles  of 
this  agreement. 

"  (6.)  It  shall  not  be  regarded  as  an  offense 
by  us,  but  considered  just,  that  prayer  be  of- 
fered in  public  for  the  master  and  his  slave, 
or  for  the  abolishment  of  the  system.  But  we 
recommend  that  the  apostolic  language  be 
used,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  such  devotions. 

"  (7.)  Our  preachers  have  liberty  not  only  to 
read  our  rules  once  a  quarter  to  the  societies, 
and  once  a  year  to  the  whole  congregation,  but 
to  explain  at  these  seasons  any  part  of  our  Dis- 
cipline. 

"  (8.)  We  hold  that  our  people  have  the 
right  of  petitioning  the  General  conference, 
through  the  yearly  conference,  or  otherwise, 
upon  this  or  any  subject  with  which  they  have 
to  do. 

"  (9.)  Nevertheless,  in  all  circumstances  re- 
lating to  the  above,  we  recommend  to  our 
preachers  and  people  to  exercise  '  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  and  the  harmlessness  of  the 
dove.'"* 

The  "  plan  of  pacification,"  or  "  common 
ground,"  as  it  was  called,  was  disapproved  of 
by  the  ultra  class  of  abolitionists,  such  as 
Scott  and  Storrs.  It  was  approved  b\'  Bisliops 
Hedding  and  Soule,  Dr.  Bangs  and  Dr.  Fisk. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  ultra-abolition- 
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ists,  a  number  who  signed   it  withdre-w  their 
names.     Several  ariicles  appeared  in  the  Her-  I 
''  "         ■'  '■         "     ■'       plan 


aid,*  discuKsing  the  merits  of  the 
Messrs.  Merrit,  Porter,  and  P.  Crandall  Vere 
the  principal  writer.>^,  to  whose  articles  the 
citations  in  the  margin  refer.  Many  of  the 
abolitionists  never  withdrew  their  names, 
though  they  thought,  for  the  most  part,  that 
the  plan  was  not  exactly  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  conferences  signed  it,  or  ap- 
proved of  its  leading  features;  and,  although 
no  great  number  approved  of  every  part  of 
the  common  ground  platform,  the  effect  of  it 
was  salutar}'.  The  antislavery  men  were 
pleased  with'it;  the  ultra-abolitionists  rejected 
much  of  it;  while  moderate  abolitionists  were, 
on  the  whole,  satisfied  with  it,  and  observed 
its  requirements.  We  find  after  this  time  less 
asperity  on  both  sides,  except  among  the  ultra- 
ists,  who  persisted  in  their  former  course,  and 
never  ceased,  till  they  ended  in  that  actual 
schism,  the  principles  and  previous  steps  of 
which  they  had  already  adopted  and  pursued. 

11.  The  Maine  conference  held  its  session 
June  27th.  Rev.  I.  H.  Husted,  under  date  of 
July  5th,  writes  thus,  in  Zion's  Herald  of  July 
lltli,t  to  its  editor:  "The  pacification  bill,  in- 
troduced into  your  conference  by  brother  Cox, 
was  introduced  at  an  early  hour  into  ours.  It 
took  well  with  us,  and  will  be  subscribed  to  i 
by  a  large  majority.  Ninety  one  have  given  in 
their  names  in  its  favor,  and  only  _^«e  or  six 
against  it.  A  few  still  stand  on  neutral 
ground.  I  can  but  think  the  Lord  has  heard, 
and  is  answering,  the  many  prayers  of  his 
people  in  relation  to  the  subject  which  has  so 
greatly  agitated  the  Church  for  many  months 
past. 

12.  The  New  Hampshire  conference  sat  July 
4th,  at  Danville,  Vermont.  The  following  res- 
olution was  presented  to  the  conference  for 
adopt  ion  :t 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  con- 
ference that  an  attendance,  on  the  part  of  any 
of  its  members,  on  abolition  conventions,  de- 
livering abolition  lectures,  or  circulating  abo- 
lition periodicals,  does  not  involve  immorality, 
or  militate  against  his  ministerial  character." 

The  president  decided  that  the  resolution 
was  not  in  order;  but  if  an  appeal  was  made 
from  his  decision  to  the  conference,  he  would 
put  to  vote  the  motion  to  appeal,  on  condition 
that  his  decision,  together  with  the  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions, if  he  chose  to  present  them,  be  re- 
corded on  the  conference  journals.  An  appeal 
was  made  and  sustained,  and  the  motion  to 
adopt  the  resolution  was  eighty-one  yeas  and 
only  one  nay.  The  bishop  then  entered  the 
following  exception: 

"  Whereas,  1  decided  that  the  foregoing  res- 
olution was  out  of  order,  on  the  ground  that  it 
approved  what  the  General  conference  con- 
demned ;  and,  whereas,  an  appeal  was  taken 
from  that  decision  ;  and,  wliereas,  the  appeal 
was  sustained,  my  decision  overruled,  and  the 
resolution  carried: 

"  Therefore,  I  except  to  the  said  resolution 
in  part.  I  allow  that 'attendance  on  abolition 
conventions,  delivering  abolition  lectures,  or 
circulating  abolition  periodicals,  does  not  in- 
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volve  immorality;'  but  I  except  to  the  expres- 
sion that  these  things  do  not  '  militate  against 
the  ministerial  character'  of  any  member  of 
this  conference;  and  I  except  for  the  reason 
that  the  last  General  conference  exhorted  the 
members  and  friends  of  our  Church  '  to  abstain 
from  all  abolition  movements  and  associations, 
and  to  refrain  from  patronizing  any  of  their 
publications,'  and  also  expressed  'tne  solemn 
conviction  that  the  only  safe.  Scriptural,  and 
prudent  Avay  for  us,  both  as  ministers  and  peo- 
ple, to  take,  is  wholly  to  refrain  from  this  agi- 
tating subject,  [of  abolitionism,]  which  is  now 
convulsing  the  country,  and  consequently  the 
Church,  from  end  to  end,  by  calling  forth  in- 
flammatory speeches,  papers,  and  pamphlets.'* 
"  'rHOMAS  A.  Morris." 

The  course  of  Bishop  Morris  gave  great  sat- 
isfaction to  the  conference.  Of  this  a  corre- 
spondent of  Zion's  Herald  makes  mention, +  in 
very  handsome  terms,  and  closes  the  eulogy  in 
these  words:  "If,  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
it  should  ever  be  the  lot  of  Bi.shop  Morris  to 
visit  again  the  New  Hampshire  conference,  he 
will,  to  his  brethren  in  these  northern  regions, 
be  welcome — more  than  welcome."  Perliaps, 
had  a  similar  course  been  pursued  in  the  New 
England  conference,  it  had  been  better,  much 
better.  But  it  is  difiicult  to  say  what  course 
would  satisfy  tliose  who  become  very  zealously 
engaged  in  carrying  out  their  own  peculiar 
views  in  times  of  excitement. 

But  the  pacification  plan  seems  to  have 
found  little  favor  in  the  New  Hampshire  con- 
ference. We  account  for  it  thus  to  some  extent: 
Scott,  Storrs,  and  others,  attended  the  confer- 
ence, and,  of  course,  they  must  do  their  appro- 
priate work;  namely,  to  produce  or  continue 
agitation  and  excitement.  And,  indeed,  the 
great  objection  to  the  plan  was,  that  it  was  in 
opposition  to  agitation,  and  would  confine  the 
approvers  of  it  to  a  course  of  sober  discussion 
and  careful  examination;  but  agitation  was  the 
very  life-blood  of  the  leading  abolition  move- 
ments of  the  times.  On  the  9th  of  July  the 
"  Preachers'  Weslcyan  Antislavery  Society  " 
of  the  conference,  held  a  meeting  in  Danville, 
and  passed  five  resolutions,  condemning  the 
pacification  plan.  The  reasons  they  assigned 
were,  that  it  Avould  be  productive  of  conten- 
tion rather  than  peace;  that  the  signers  of  it 
had  sacrificed  their  principles  and  measures; 
that  it  was  defective  in  principle;  and  that  all 
Methodist  abolitionists  should  endeavor  to  live 
in  peace  with  all  opponents,  as  far  as  possible, 
but  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  tliis  com- 
promise.J 

13.  We  are  now  come  to  the  period  of  con- 
ventions. The  antislavery  associations  seem  to 
have  been  too  narrow  to  embrace  the  full  range 
of  discussions  which  many,  in  their  zeal, 
thought  proper  to  pursue.  The  convention  was 
now  added;  or  rather  the  former  liaving  greatly 
spent  their  force,  or  becoming  somewhat  stale, 
and  wanting  in  novelty,  the  zealous  Methodist 
aljolitionists  had  recourse  to  the  convention. 
The  first  we  read  of  was  held  in  Cazenovia, 
New  York,  August  3,  1837. ||  Three  principal 
ones  were  held  in  1838. 

At  the  Cazenovia  convention  the  following 
resolution,  introduced  by  Storrs,  was  discussed 
and  advocated,  though  finally  laid  on  the  table: 

"  That  we  will  not  receive  into  our  circuit 
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and  stations  any  preaclicr,  ]>y  the  appointment : 
of  a  bishop,  ■who  will  not  receive  petitions  and 
moiuorials,  and  suffer  them  to  be  acted  upon."  : 

At  a  lay  convention,  held  August  I6th,  the 
sequel  of  the  Cazenovia  convention,  a  preani-  ' 
ble  and  resolution  -were  adopted,  which  taught,  i 
"  1.  That  the  measures  resorted  to  by  the  bish-  j 
ops  and  General  conference  are  unconstitutional  j 
and  subversive  of  order.  2.  That  these  meas-  j 
ures  have  effected  a  direct  annihilation  of  the  ! 
covenant  rights  of  the  Church.  And,  3.  That  j 
the  obligations  of  the  membership  to  the  min- 
istry are,  by  the  practical  operations  of  these  j 
measures,  most  emphatically  destroyed."*  | 

It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  Messrs.  , 
Scott,  Sunderland,  and  Storrs  were  the  great 
promoters  of  conventions.  They  took  ineipi-  ' 
ent  measures  to  call  them,  attended  and  acted 
at  them,  and  urged  those  principles  and  meas-  j 
ures  which  shortly  severed  themselves  from  the  ■ 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  prepared  the  { 
way  for  others  to  follow  their  example.  i 

6n  August  2d  and  3d  a  Methodist  antislav-  | 
cry  convention  was  held  at  Utica,  New  York.  | 
It  was  called  February  Hth,  by  a  committee  for  i 
the  New  England,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine 
conferences.  The  committee  was  composed  of 
O.  Scott,  G.  Storrs,  J.  Perkins,  L.  Sunderland, 
and  D.  B.  Randall. t  The  reasons  for  the  call 
of  the  convention,  spread  over  a  column  of  the 
Herald,  were,  in  brief,  the  following:  There 
are  many  slaveholders  in  the  Church  who 
enslave  fheir  brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ. 
There  are  about  seventy  thousand  slaves  in 
the  Church.  The  Methociist  Episcopal  Church 
is  one;  therefore,  slavery  in  it  concerns  every 
part  of  it.  We  liave  no"  right  as  conferences  to 
express  our  sentiments  against  slavery;  hence 
the  necessity  of  conventions.  But  "  southern 
conferences  may  take  any  ground  they  please 
in  facor  of  slavery;  they  may  prostrate  Disci- 

}5linc  as  the  Baltimore  and  Georgia  conferences 
lave  done,  and  require  of  candidates  for  orders 
unauthorized  pledges,  as  the  New  York  confer- 
ence has  done,  and  bishops  are  ready  to  put 
such   business  to  vote.     If  nothing    is    done  I 
before  the  next  General  conference  by  us,  noth- 
ing will  be  done  by  that  body;  that  the  object  | 
is  not  to  oppose  any  of  the  constituted  authori-  | 
ties  of  the  Church,  but  slavery,  together  with  j 
the  pro-slavery  and  anti-abolition  measures  as  | 
they  exist  in  t'he  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  j 

Mr.  Scott  was  appointed  a  delegate  by  the  i 
convention  to  attend  the  British  conference,  j 
and  Mr.  Lee  to  attend  the  Canada  conference;  ] 
but  neither  would  be  received  in  this  capacity  | 
by  either  of  those  two  bodies. i  I 

The  convention  held  at  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts, November  21st  and  22d,  was  first  called  i 
by  Rev.  James  Porter,  October  19,  1838,  with 
reasons  for  its  call  similar  to  those  of  the  Utica 
convention.  The  call  contained  this  sentence: 
"  Certain  annual  conferences  have  labored  to 
put  down  abolition  societies,  conventions,  and 
efforts,  and  thereby,  at  least,  indirectly  endeav- 
ored the  extermination  of  those  righteous  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  based. "||  Mr.  Porter's 
call  was  responded  to  by  Uie  signature  of  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  names',  comprising  preachers 
and  members  of  the  Melhodist  Episcopal 
Church. §  The  convention  published  a  long 
address  to  Methodist  abolitionists,  extending 

*  C,  Vol.  Xn,  p.  141,  col.  1.  tZ  .  "Vol.  LX,  p.  26. 
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through  three  successive  numbers  of  Zion's 
Herald  on  account  of  its  great  length.*  The 
convention  also  published  a  long  list  of  resolu- 
tions.t  Both  the  address  and  the  resolutions 
were  no  other,  elementarily,  than  the  call  sets 
forth,  and  the  matter  published  a  thousand  and 
one  times  in  the  Herald,  and  Watchman,  and 
other  abolition  papers.  In  the  address  and 
resolutions  the  elements  are  so  diluted  with 
other  material  as  to  present  the  idea  of  chaos 
and  confusion,  such  as  would  puzzle  ordinary  j^ 
critics  to  separate  and  place  in  intelligible  9^ 
form.  Still  some  things  are  unmistakable. 
The  General  conference,  the  bishops,  and,  in- 
deed, Church  authorities  in  general,  are  so 
fully  anathematized  that  their  doom  was 
sealed.  Scott,  Storrs,  Horton,  and  Sunder- 
land, now  on  the  eve  of  secession,  obtained 
great  vantage-ground  over  their  present  asso- 
ciates, who  continued  in  the  Church;  and  it 
was  a  herculean  work  for  Messrs.  Horton,  Cran- 
dall,  and  others,  to  maintain  the  existence  of 
the  Methodist  Epi.scopal  Church  in  New  Eng- 
land after  the  foundation  had  been  so  much 
undermined  by  the  Lowell  convention.  Still 
these  brethren  did  a  noble  work  at  a  future 
day,  notwithstanding  the  severe  loss  they  sus- 
tained in  being  partners  in  the  conventional 
proceedings  of  the  times. 

As  to  the  real  character  of  the  conventions,- 
they  were  no  other  than  schismatical.  They 
were  irresponsible  to  any  Church  authority. 
They  formed  a  government  within  a  govern- 
ment. The  topics  discussed  show  opposition 
to  the  institutions  and  constituted  authorities 
of  the  Church,  and  the  result  fully  shows  that 
this  is  a  correct  view  of  their  proper  charac- 
ter.* But  insubordination  became  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  its 
results. 

14.  The  General  Rule  on  slavery  became  this 
year  the  subject  of  conference  action.  The  Ne-w 
England  conference  passed  a  resolution,  to  be 
sent  around  to  all  the  conferences,  calling  for  a 
change  in  the  General  Rule  on  slavery.  Their 
action  was  as  follows :1| 

'•  Resolved,  That  the  New  England  annual 
conference  recommends  to  the  General  conference 
next  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in 
May,  1840,  to  alter  our  General  Rule  on  slavery 
so  tliat  it  may  read  as  follows: 

" '  The  buying,  or  selling,  or  holding  men, 
women,  or  cliildren  as  slaves,  or  giving  them 
away,  except  on  purpose  to  free  them.'" 

This  was  passed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
ference, when  many  of  the  members  had  left.4 
On  the  change,  Dr.  Capers,  then  editor  of  the 
Southern  Advocate,  remarks:  "  It  was  published 
in  Zion's  Herald  as  long  ago  as  June  27th,  that 
the  Committee  of  the  New  England  conference 
on  the  Discipline  had  recommended,  and  the  con- 
ference had  adopted,  with  but  one  dissenting 
vote,  the  resolution  recommending  to  the  General 
conference  the  offensive  alteration  of  our  General 
Rule.  It  is  verj'  doubtful  to  our  minds,  though 
we  would  not  interfere  with  our  General  Rules, 
whether  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Church  to  expunge  every 
word  of  Section  X,  Part  2."? 

15.  The  plea  of  free  discussion  becomes  some- 
times very  equivocal  in  its  meaning.  Zion's 
Herald  opened  its  columns  to  the  free  discussioa 
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of  slavery,  in  January,  1835.  This  not  answer- 1 
ing,  Z  ion's  Watchman  was  establislied  a  year 
after,  as  the  Herald  did  not  answer  the  purpose 


early  all 
itirely  to 


the  Herald,  and  had  the  Watchman  entirely 
themselves  as  a  one-sided  paper,  j-et  professing 
to  give  both  sides.  In  I8:i8  the  editor  of  the 
Maine  Wesleyan  Journal  speaks  thus  of  the 
Watchman:  "  Few  pajjers  in  the  land,  wc  think, 
wince  more  at  an  opposing  article,  or  give  it  to 
their  readers,  if  they  give  it  at  all,  with  less 
fairness.  It  is  a  mere  organ  of  one  side  of  the 
question.  It  will  not  do  to  plead  that  other 
papers  are  not  free,  as  an  excuse  not  to  publish 
an  article,  as  the  Watchman  professes  that  to  be 
the  reason  for  establishing  itself."*  This  is  a 
correct  view  of  the  Watchman.  Thus  the  aboli- 
tionists had  the  Herald  at  this  time  witliout  let 
or  hinderance,  except  an  occasional  correction  of 
Mr.  Scott;  while  the  Watchman  was  their  hum- 
ble servant  in  every  thing,  but  to  which  their 
opponents  had  no  access. 

16.  The  operations  of  the  antislavery  societies 
this  year  were  extensive  and  effective,  and  we 
think  they  were  much  more  wise  and  less  extrav- 
agant than  the  movements  of  abolitionists  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  American 
Antislavery  Society  held  its  anniversary  in  New 
York,  May  8th.  The  annual  report  inforn\s  us 
that  three  hundred  and  forty  auxiliary  societies 
were  organized  during  the  year,  makincr  the 
whole  number  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-six.  Twelve  of  these  were  state  societies. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  were  forty-four  thou- 
gand  dollars,  being  six  thousand  dollars  over  the 
previous  year.  The  issues  of  the  press  were 
in  pamphlets,  six  hundred  and  thirty-three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  and  in  bound 
volumes,  twelve  thousand  nine  hundi-ed  and  fifty- 
four.  The  traveling  agents  were  thirty-eight, 
making  twenty-seven  years'  service.  The  num- 
ber of  petitioners  to  the  senate  on  slavery  was 
four  hundi-ed  and  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred 
and  seventy-one.- 

Among  the  issues  of  the  press,  some  from  the 
Society's  press,  and  some  not,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing: 1  hird  Report  of  the  Ohio  Antislavery  Soci- 
ety; Reply  to  Reese  by  Jay;  Addi-ess  to  Ladies  of 
Ohio;  Memorial  of  Abolitionists  to  Ohio  Legis- 
lature; Correspondence  of  Elmore  and  Birney; 
Power  of  Congress  in  District  of  Columbia;  Ad- 
dress to  the  Churches;  Nour.se  on  Colonization; 
Address  of  Antislavery  Women  to  Members  of 
Congress;  Wesley's  Thoughts  on  Slavery,  repub- 
lished. These  were  some  of  the  issues  of  the 
current  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  long  list  of 
other  publications  which  had  been  in  process  of 
publication  for  years. 

17.  Amidst  all  the  uproar  and  discussions  on 
slavery  and  abolition,  the  faithful  missionaries 
among  the  slaves  pursued  their  work  without 
serious  hinderance  from  any  source.  We  give  an 
abridged  statement  of  July  7,  1838,t  from  the 
missionaries  Leadbetter  and  Kirtland,  on  the 
Beaufort  mission.  South  Carolina  conference: 

"We  visit  twenty-five  plantations,  generally, 
in  the  week,  in  order  to  attend  to  the  instruction 
of  the  children  and  visit  the  sick.  From  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  larger  children,  from  nearly 
eveiy  place,  have  been  transferred  to  the  field, 
we  would  not  be  able  to  report  the  same  number 


as  formerly,  were  it  not  that  we  have  added  throe 
plantations  to  our  number,  and  could  add  three 
times  three  were  we  sufficient  for  the  task.  This 
department  of  our  work  is  one  of  unconmion  in- 
terest, especially  to  the  children,  as  is  evinced  by 
their  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  missionary,  their 
readiness  to  tcait  upon  him,  in  opening  gates, 
etc.,  and  their  warm,  earnest  invitations  to  come 
back  soon.  It  is  atfecting  to  see  a  class  of  chil- 
dren, washed  and  dressed  in  tlicir  best,  in  a  sem- 
icircle around  the  missionary,  with  their  hands 
clasped,  as  if  at  prayer,  while  they  answer  the 
questions  in  the  catechism,  repeat  the  Lord's 
prayer,  ten  conmiandments,  apostles'  creed,  and 
sing  together  with  the  spirit,  if  not  the  under- 
standing, the  high  prai.ses  of  Go<l.  We  have 
eleven  appointments,  which  aj-e  on  islands.  Our 
congregations  are  tolerably  large,  genenUly  from 
twenty  to  eighty  children,  seated  ueiu"  the 
preacher,  and  from  twenty  to  two  hundred 
adults.  Beside  the  members  of  our  own  Churcli, 
and  those  of  no  Church,  we  serve  very  many  who 
belong  to  another  Church.  Many  of  these  are 
pious,  as  their  lives  testify.  They  are  much  ed- 
ified by  our  ministry,  the  only  constant  one  they 
have.  The  people  drink  down  the  word  without 
caviling.     We  wi.sh  to  elevate  the  standard  of 

f>iety,  as  well  as  character,  among  this  long-neg- 
GCted  people,  and  thus  promote  their  happiness 
in  time  and  eternity;  and  rather  than  their  blood 
should  be  on  the  Church  any  longer,  we  are  will- 
ing, through  grace,  to  meet  the  privations  and 
hardships  attending  a  missionary  life,  and,  if 
woiHiy,  would  glory  in  the  title  ot  apostles  to  the 
negroes." 

Rev.  Messrs.  Dodfrcy  and  Davis,  missionai'ies 
on  Savannah  Back  River  mission,  Georgia  con- 
ference, write  thus:* 

"  The  children,  whom  we  catecliise  once  in 
two  weeks,  on  five  plantations  where  we  preach, 
continue  to  learn  fast.  We  returned  yesterday 
from  catechising  a  school  of  fifty  children,  from 
the  age  of  three  to  twelve,  and  aie  liappy  to 
state  that  they  did  not  miss  one  question  in  Dr. 
Capers's  Catechism  for  Colorecl  Children,  re- 
hearsed the  Lord's  prayer,  ten  commandments, 
and  sung  nearly  all  the  hymns  contained  in  it. 
The  owners  are  still  zealous,  and  continue  to  boar 
testimony  to  the  good  effected  among  the  slaves. 
One  of  them  said  to  us,  some  time  since,  that, 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  mission,  his 
barn  was  frequently  broken  open,  and  his  prop- 
erty stolen;  nut  now  such  a  thinij  was  never 
heard  of.  '  What  is  the  reason?'  said  lie.  '  They 
have  got  religion,  and  are,  therefore,  Avorth  double 
to  me  now  to  what  tliey  were  before  the  mission- 
aries came.'  This  is  good  testimony.  Several 
of  the  planters  have  solicited  us  to  preach  to 
their  people." 

Respecting  Ogechec  mission,  Georgia  confer- 
ence. Rev.  A.  Gordon  writes:+ 

"We  have  two  hundr(!d  and  eight  children 
that  arc  regularly  taught  Dr.  Capers's  Catechism. 
They  can  recite  the  greater  part  of  the  questions 
with  much  ease,  and  appear  to  understand  them. 
On  two  of  the  estates  we  use  the  Scriptural 
cards,  and  the  children  are  taught  some  of  our 
hymns.  Since  my  last  ten  have  joined  the  soci- 
ety, and  there  appears  to  be  a  very  great  change 
in  their  morals,  while  the  congregations  im- 
prove." 
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1.  The  events  of  this  year,  in  reference  to 
slavery  and  abolition,  are  not  numerous,  nor 
eventful.  Yet  there  are  some  things  connected 
with  our  subject  which  we  may  notice  in  pass- 
ing. 

The  subject  of  conference  rights  was  dis- 
cussed by  Rev.  T.  Spicer  and  Rev.  James 
Porter.  Mr.  Spicer  wrote  an  article  explana- 
tory of  the  several  powers  of  the  conferences, 
annual,  quarterly,  and  General,  as  well  as  the 
powers  of  the  presiding  officer.-s  of  these  bodies. 
He  maintained  the  usual  practice  of  the  Ciiurch, 
as  well  as  the  analogical  cases  growing  out  of 
them.*  Mr.  Porter  replies  in  several  long  com- 
munications,+  calling  in  question  several  of  the 
positions  of  Mr.  Spicer.  He  seems  disposed, 
agreeabl)'  to  the  usage  of  the  times,  to  place  his 
opponent  on  the  defense  of  slavery.  Indeed, 
this  was  now  the  leading  method — to  place  every 
one  on  the  list  of  pro-slavery  men  who  called  in 
(juestion  the  principles  or  measures  of  abolition- 
ists, in  whole  or  in  part.  But  as  this  topic  has 
been  sufficiently  considered,  and  the  Churcli  has 
settled  down  on  her  old  platform  of  principles 
and  practice,  no  good  end  could  be  answered 
by  detailing  the  newspaper  controversy  that 
took  place  on  the  subject  during  this  year. 

2.  The  collision  between  the  presidents  of 
annual  conferences  and  the  conferences  natu- 
rally passed  over  also  to  the  quarterly  meeting 
conferences  and  the  presiding  elders.'  A.S  there 
was  no  general  element  of  disturbance  on  this 
point,  and  the  administration  has  kept  its 
ground,  on  the  whole  the  topic  has  no  special 
practical  use.  In  several  quarterly  conferences, 
collisions  took  place  between  them  and  the 
presiding  elders,  but  they  have  all  passed 
away  without  leaving  any^  visible  effect  behind 
them.t 

3.  In  the  course  of  1S39  considerable  dis- 
sension arose  in  the  antislavery  ranks.  Messrs. 
Garrison,  Phillips,  and  others  endeavored  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  woman's  rights,  non- 
resistance,  and  kindred  topics,  into  the  discus- 
sions of  the  antislavery  meetings.  It  was  first 
broached  in  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Antislavery  Society,  with  Messrs. 
Birney,  Tappan,  and  Phelps  on  one  side,  and 
Messrs.  Garrison,  Phillips,  and  others  on  the 
other-ll  The  New  England  Wesleyan  Antisla- 
very Society,  on  June  21st,  passed  resolutions 
condemning  Mr.  Garrison  and  his  associates; 
and  Mr.  Scott  comes  out,  under  the  head,  "the 
secrit  cut,"  against  the  rupture,  and  trusts  no 
Methodist  will  "sustain  that  rotten-hearted, 
no-human  government,  women's  rights  instit\i- 
tion,  called  the  Massachusetts  Antislavery  So- 
ciety."^ 

4.  The  "American  Wesleyan  Observer"  was 
projected  this  year,  and  on  the  7th  of  Novora- 
Der  a  prospectus  was  issued  by  the  editors, 
Messrs.  Horton  and  Scott.*  It  was  to  be  pub- 
lished only  for  six  months,  commencing  Jan.  1, 


*  Z.,  Aol.  X,  pp.  61.  65,  105. 

t  Id.,  pp.  69,  70,  73;  77,  81,  145.       t  !<!•.  PP-  W,  177. 

8  M..  pp.  54, 110.     2  Id.,  p.  153.     «:  Id.,  p.  182, 


I  1840.    Its  design  was  to  report  the  proceedings 
'  of  General  conference,  as  well  as  to  prepare  the 
I  way  for  a  favorable  abolition  action.     Rev.  J. 
}  D.  Bridge,  under  date  of  December  26,  1839, 
I  pleads  for  it  with  such  reasons  as  these:   that 
i  the  Watchman  had  only  a  limited  circulation, 
j  and  would  not  answer  the  purpose;  the  Herald 
,  could  not  admit  the  various  topics  necessary  to 
•  be  discussed,  such  as  rights  of  the  laity,  rights 
I  of  the  preachers,  episcopal  prerogatives,  etc.; 
I  that  the  General  conference  was  drawing  near, 
and  "abolitionism  and  abolitionists  had  noth- 
ing to  hope  from  that  body."*    Thus  it  will  be 
j  seen   that  the   transition,   from   assailing   the 
I  Church  in  reference  to  slavery,  was  a  natural 
i  step  in  preparing  the  way  for  "attacking  her  in 
I  other  respects.    The  Observer  was  nothing  else 
than  a  uew  edition  of  the  Philadelphia  Wes- 
le\'an  Repository,  the  Mutual  Rights,  and  the 
;  like;  and  indeed  the  Observer  was  succeeded 
j  by  the  True  Wesleyan,  and  other  prints,  which 
did   their   utmost  to   overturn  the    Methodist 
,  Episcopal  Church. t 

5.  The  American  Antislavery  Society  carried 
on  its  operations  with  great  energy  this  year. 
[  They  puolished  a  report  of  115  pages  octavo, 
;  and  much  of  it  in  small  print.  It  embraced  a 
;  variety  of  topics,  and  much  of  it  very  import- 
ant matter.  It  goes  in  for  political  action 
against  slavery,  but  in  accordance  with  law 
and  constitution.  The  entire  number  of  copies 
;  of  books  and  papers  for  the  year  was  724,862. 
The  receipts,  rejecting  fractions,  were  $47,111, 
being  $3,017  over  last  year. 

There  are  several  things,  however,  in  this 
report,  of  a  very  exceptionable  character.     It 
speaks  of  the  "  fierce  fanaticism  of  John  C. 
j  Calhoun,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  Henry  Clay."    It 
says,  "  The  leading  men  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
I  copal  Church  have  shown  a  similar  disregard 
of  moral  obligation,  in  maintaining  what  they 
I  choose  also  to  call  the  peace  of  the  Church." 
j  The  report  then  proceeds,  in  the  usual  aboli- 
I  tion  mode,  to  give  detached  instances  from  the 
former  Disciplines,  and  by  a  strange  oversight 
of  the  present  testimony  of  the  Church,  con- 
cludes that  she  is  very  corrupt  indeed.    Never- 
.  theless,  the  report  is  a  valuable  paper,  and  well 
.  worth  perusal  by  the  Christian  and  citizen. 
To  the  large  stock  of  antislavery  productions 
already  before  the  public,  several  have  been 
I  added^this  year  to  the  number.     We  mention 
I  an  able  pamphlet  (m  the  subject,  by  Rev.  J.  L. 
Wilson,  D.  D.      The  trial  of   Lewis  Tappan 
possesses  interest  and  value.     Rev.  B.  Green 
wrote  a  pamphlet  of  moderate  character. 

In  the  periodical  publications  in  Zion's  Her- 
ald and  Zion's  Watchman,  matter  that  had 
I  been  published  in  almost  all  forms,  was  reniod- 
I  eled  for  the  thousandth  time,  and  the  Method- 
i  ist  public  mind  surfeited  with  stale  repeti- 
;  tions  which  had  nothing  new  or  additional, 
I  except  some  modifications  of  the  former  large 
j  supply  of  leproachful  language. 
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EVENTS    OF    1840. 


1.  The  editor  of  Zion's  Herald  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  from  the  editorial  of  the  South- 
ern Christian  Advocate,  of  which  Dr.  Capers 
was  then  the  editor:* 

"  But  does  Zion's  Herald  ask  us  what  slavery 
tends  to;  meaning  an  insinuation  ajjainst  us  at 
the  south?     We  will  tell  him  what.     It  tends  to 

THE   SALVATION    OF    THE    NEGROES !       And    Still    We 

rejoin,  Depend  upon  it,  your  abolitionism  tends  to 
infidelitij." 

The  Herald  shows  veiy  conclusively  that  as 
slavery  tends  to,  and  actually  does  produce,  in- 
justice, cruelty,  licentiousness,  and  other  gross 
sins,  it  has,  (herefore,  no  tendency  to  promote 
the  salvation  of  the  slaves;  and  though  the  grace 
of  God  does  save  them,  they  are  not  indebted  to 
the  slave  system  for  this. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Adams,  taking  up  the  query, 
Does  slavery  tend  to  the  salvation  of  slaves?  ad- 
dresses five  long  letters  to  Dr.  Capers  in  the 
columns  of  the  Herald, f  on  the  general  subject 
of  slaveiy.  The  letters  do  not  contain  much 
directly  on  the  point  on  hand,  though  they 
abound  in  such  matter  as  had  been  published 
many  times  in  the  Herald.  Dr.  Capers  made  no 
reply,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  and  there  the  matter 
ended.  It  is  right  to  notice,  however,  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Capers  meant  that 
the  enslavement  of  the  negroes  in  America  be- 
came the  occasion  of  their  conversion,  aud  that 
through  the  converted  negroes  of  this  country 
Africa  would  finally  be  saved. 

2.  The  elements  of  secession,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  previously  sown  in  the  abolition  pe- 
riodicals; namely,  Zion's  Herald  and  the  Watch- 
man; and  the  indications  of  this  were  manifest 
from  the  papers  themselves,  and  tlie  acts  of  some 
abolition  societies,  quarterly  conferences,  and 
individuals.  Let  us  notice  these  indications  of 
schism,  as  manifested  by  the  perio<licals. 

Mr.  Scott,  in  the  Observer,  said,  "We  ought, 
perhaps,  to  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  New 
England  and  ^ew  Hampshire  conferences  would 
be  better  pleased  were  the  Herald  more  decidedly 
antislavery  in  its  character,  though  they  have 
never  wished  it  so  fully  given  to  tliat  subject  as 
the  Watchman."  The  Herald  of  March  25th ,i 
after  quoting  this  sentence,  asserts  that  the 
Herald  had  always  published,  on  slavery,  every 
thing  of  importance.  The  truth  is,  the  Obser- 
ver and  Watchman  had  greatly  supplanted  the 
Herald,  so  that  in  April,  1840,  the  subscription 
was  three  hundred  less  than  the  last  of  the  pre- 
vious December. II  Mr.  True  therefore  argues,  in 
an  article  referred  to  in  the  margin,  that  the 
Herald  should  be  supported.  The  Herald,  in  an 
article  defining  its  position, §  refers  to  the  rumors 
abroad  about  secession,  and  excuses  the  paper 
for  not  noticing  them,  on  the  ground  that  the 
paper  and  its  publishers  were  true  to  the  Church, 
and  that  there  was  no  serious  ground  for  ap]ire- 
hending  danger.  Mr.  Porter,  under  date  of  May 
6th, IT  declares  there  were  no  indications  of  seces- 
sion.    If  the  Church  is  corrupt,  he  argues,  let 


us  reform  it,  and  concludes  thus :  "  If  secession 
has  come  to  be  our  best  alternative,  who  will 
ever  dare  to  speak  of  slavery  in  the  Church 
again?  Our  abolition  will  have  been  as  injurious 
to  the  slave  as  our  opponents  say  it  is  now.  We 
should  never  be  able  to  make  amends  to  him  for 
the  injury,  though  we  might  live  a  century." 
Such  were  the  signs  of  the  period  previous  to  the 
General  conference. 

After  General  conference,  the  indications  of 
secession  became  more  clear.  Mr.  Porter,  in  two 
articles  of  August  15th  and  22d,*  takes  up  the 
subject.  He  thinks  that  hatred  to  abolition  has 
something  to  do  with  forming  the  idea  of  seces- 
sion and  of  spreading  the  alarm.  He  thinks  it 
proViable,  however,  tliat  some  abolitionists  are 
;  now  radicals.  He  concedes  the  news  is  not  flying 
reports,  but  abolitionists  themselves  have  de- 
'  clared  it.  But  in  order  to  prevent  the  evil,  he 
thinks  all  g<x)d  Methodist  abolitionists  should 
rally  at  the  convention  on  October  6th,  at  New 
I  York,  and  harmonize  there  tlieir  views. 

Rev.  D.  S.  King  comes  forward,!  and  declares 
that  the  Herald  had  always  published  sound 
abolition  matter,  and  rejec'ted  nothing  except 
,  what  was  acrimonious,  unnecessary,  or  irrelevant, 
j  and  catechises  Mr.  Scott  for  pubrishing  Ston-s's 
renunciation  in  the  Observer,  and  thinks  the  indi- 
:  cations  are  those  of  a  meditated  secession.  Mr. 
!  ScottJ  replies  to  Mr.  King  with  spirit,  and  con- 
t  tends  that,  important  abolition  matter  was  ex- 
I  eluded  from  the  Herald,  and  instances  the  call 
1  for  the  conventions,  and  others. 
I  Rev.  Horace  Moultonlj  declai-e.s  that  tlie  recent 
I  movements  of  Mr.  Scott  show  tliat  he  designs  to 
j  proscribe  and  supplant  the  Herald;  that,  as  he 
nas  labored  for  six  months,  without  success,  to 
j  make  a  better  paper  than  the  Herald,  he  should 
'  cease  his  opposition  to  it.  He  then  gave  several 
I  instances  in  wliich  Mr.  Scott  endeavored  to  super- 
i  sede  the  Herald.  Mr.  Crandall^  pleads  also  for 
i  the  Herald,  and  thinks  nothing  is  to  be  expected 
j  now  from  the  New  England  Christian  Advo- 
cate, or  the  Observer,  as  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  speci- 
j  men  number,  has  dealt  largely  in  vituperation. 
Tlie  Herald  itselfir  makes  its  plea  for  its  own 
life  with  great  firmness,  and  states  that  the  paper 
'  has  some  enemies  who  will  injure  it  all  they  can. 
After  all,  few,  if  any,  papers  have  passed  through 
I  such  an  amount  of  controversy  with  less  h.arin, 
or  in  a  more  consistent  manner,  than  Zion's  Her- 
ald, though  many  of  its  corrcf^pondents  taught 
elementary  secession,  which  in  time  produced 
I  the  fruit. 

j  The  Wesleyan  Antislavery  Society  in  the  New 
i  Hamp.shire  conference,  aware  of  the  .sentiments 
I  and  movements  of  some  abolitionists,  declare, 
I  among  other  things  :  "  We  believe  that  to  assail, 
unnecessarily,  the  institutions  and  usages  of  tlie 
Methodist  Epi.scopal  Church,  wliich  we  think 
has  been  done  in  some  instances,  will,  if  per- 
sisted in,  greatly  retard,  if  not  totally  df  feat  the 
antislavery  cause  among  our  people"."**     They 
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also  think  that  the  discussiou  of  Church  mat- 
ters in  antislavery  meetings  is  Avrong  and  inju- 
rious. The  quarterly  meeting  conference  at 
St.  Paul's,  Lowell,  on  September  5th,  denounces 
the  General  conference  and  the  New  England 
conference,  Rev.  C.  K.  True  and  Zion's  Herald, 
in  unmeasured  terms.  The  presiding  elder, 
Rev.  P.  Craudall,  entered  his  protest,  on  the 
ground  tliat  a  quarterly  meeting  had  no  right 
to  denounce  the  General  conference  or  an  an- 
nual conference.* 

3.  Indeed  the  spirit  of  discord,  growing 
naturally  from  the  censorious  spirit  and  unrea- 
sonable tenets  of  many  abolitionists,  entered 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  abolition  societies 
and  divided  them;  so  that  in  May,  1840,  a  new 
society  was  formed,  called  the  "American  and 
Foreign  Antislavery  Society."  Garrison  and 
others  endeavored  to  introduce  into,  or  connect 
with  their  Society,  women's  rights,  non-resist- 
ance, the  Church  as  apostate,  the  ministry,  the 
Sabbath.  The  new  Society  thus  accounts  for 
the  division  or  formation  of  the  original  Society: 

"  The  majority  retired  from  the  general  meet- 
ing on  account  of  the  successful  efforts  that 
had  been  made  by  some  prominent  eastern 
members  of  the  Society  to  outvote  those  who, 
coming  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
usually  composed  the  annual  meeting,  by  in- 
ducing large  numbers  of  persons  from  a  few 
localities  to  attend  it;  in  consequence  of  the 
disposition  shown  to  introduce  objects  not  con- 
templated by  the  founders  of  tlie  Society;  and 
because  the  spirit  that  was  perseveringly  mani- 
fested by  several  prominent  members  of  the 
Society  was  detrimental  to  the  cause.  A  sur- 
reptitious course  was  pursued  to  obtain  the 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society."t 

In  the  history  of  the  division  in  the  anti- 
slavery  societies  by  the  Massachusetts  Aboli- 
tion Society,  p.  33,  the  old  Society  is  censured 
for  adopting  a  preamble  and  resolution  affirm- 
ing that  "the  American  Church  has  given 
its  undisguised  sanction  and  support  to  the 
system  of  American  slavery,"  and  therefore 
"  ought  not  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  the 
Church  of  Christ,  but  as  the  foe  of  freedom, 
humanity,  and  pure  religion,  so  long  as  it  occu- 
pies its  present  position." 

The  true  state  of  the  question  is  this:  The 
first  abolitionists  endeavored  to  get  the  Church 
judicatories  and  pastors  to  follow  in  their 
wake.  Failing  in  this,  they  commenced  a 
crusade  against  the  Churches.  Mr.  Garrison 
was  among  the  leaders  in  this.  Mr.  Birney 
was  almost  his  equal,  for  he  published,  in  1840, 
his  famous  pamphlet  entitled,  "  The  American 
Churches  the  Bulwarks  of  American  Slavery," 
in   which  the    Churches    are    misrepresented. 

Then  Mr.  Foster's  pamphlet  was  issued, 
which  charged  the  Clmrches  with  all  the  sins 
of  slavery;  and  indeed  the  annual  reports  of 
the  new  society  condemn  the  Churches,  if  not 
60  coarsely,  yet  as  unjustly  as  Foster  and  Gar- 
rison did.  We  hope  to  see,  however,  that  this 
partial  improvement  will  progress  till  it  will 
oe  complete. 

4.  The  New  Hampshire  conference  held  its 
session  at  Chelsea,  Vermont,  July  1st.  The 
conference,  by  the  report  of  a  committee,  re- 
solved to  memorialize  next  General  conference 
in  reference  to  the  Comfort  case,  requesting 
them  to  reconsider  or  rescind  the  offensive  reso- 
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lution  on  colored  testimony.  The  reasons  they 
allege  against  this  action  of  the  conference 
are,  1.  The  first  action  in  the  case  was  right. 
2.  The  passage  of  the  resolution  was  unneces- 
sary. 3.  The  majority  of  the  General  confer- 
ence, after  maturing  the  subject,  were  against 
it.  4.  It  looks  like  accommodating  the  action 
of  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  those  of  the  state. 
5.  It  introduces  an  odious  test.  6.  It  is  a  con- 
cession to  slavery.  7.  In  many  cases  it  makes 
the  commission  of  crimes  easy,  and  their  detec- 
tion impossible.  8.  The  Church  can  not  defend 
herself  from  assaults  on  this  account.  To- 
gether with  these  reasons,  a  resolution  was 
passed  to  petition  the  next  General  conference 
on  the  sutfject. 

On  November  lOth  several  preachers  signed 
a  declaration  disavowing  any  radical  senti- 
ment, feeling,  or  action,  and  this  was  said  to 
represent  the  views  of  the  great  body  of  the 
New  Hampshire  conference.* 

5.  A  convention  of  Methodist  abolitionists, 
to  meet  in  New  York,  October  6th,  was  called 
on  the  15th  of  July,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Utica  convention  of  "l838.t  This  measure  was 
strongly  recommended  by  Rev.  J.  Porter  in 
September,  in  order  to  harmonize  the  many 
conflicting  views  of  abolitionists,  and  espe- 
cially in  order  to  prevent  secession  from  the 
Clmrch.i  He  repeats  liis  warning  in  a  second 
letter, II  by  observing  that  as  some,  especially 
the  Christian  Advocate,  predicts  that  there  will 
be  attempts  made  to  divide  the  Church,  every 
true  abolitionist  should  be  on  the  ground  to 
prevent  that  evil. 

As  to  the  true  character  of  this  convMition, 
Rev.  Horace  Moulton,  September  17th,  writes  as 
follows: 

"  I  was  asked  by  brother  Scott,  at  the  close 
of  the  conference  in  Lowell,  to  sign  a  call  for 
another  Methodist  antislavery  convention.  I 
did  so,  thinking  at  the  same  time  it  would 
promote  the  antislavery  enterprise;  but  having 
since  read  his  last  Observer,  which  contained 
many  objectionable  things  to  my  mind,  also 
his  circular  relative  to  the  anticipated  conven- 
tion, one  important  part  of  which  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Methodist  antislavery  missionary 
society,  which  is  contrary  to  the  expressed  will 
of  the  conference  to  which  he  belongs;  and 
especially  his  unheard-of  course,  in  trying  to 
overthrow  the  Herald;  I  have  now  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  convention  will  have  other 
objects  beside  the  promotion  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery:  therefore  I  can  not  give  the  little 
influence  I  have  in  favor  of  that  convention, 
because  I  think  that  the  forming  of  a  Methodist 
missionary  society  at  present,  the  course  brother 
Suivderland  is  pursuing  with  the  New  England 
conference,  and  brother  Scott's  course  with  the 
Herald,  are  daily  weakening  the  confidence  of 
abolitionists  in  each  other,  and  will,  if  per- 
sisted in,  soon  shatter  us  in  a  thousand  splin- 
ters. I  had  as  lief  Mr.  Garrison  would  lug  into 
the  abolition  cause  the  woman  question  aud 
non-resistance,  as  to  have  brother  Scott  lug  in 
Church  reform  into  the  same  cause. "§ 

The  convention  met  October  6th,  composed 
of  about  two  hundred  delegates,  in  the  Baptist 
church,  in  M'Dougal-street,  New  York.  Mr. 
Scott  was  chosen  president.  A  committee  of 
five  was  appoiutea  to  ask  the  editors  of  the 
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Christian  Advocate  "if  the  subject  of  slavery 
and  its  abolition  may  be  discussed  in  tliat 
paper."  The  editors,  Bond  and  Coles,  replied 
that,  as  ministers  and  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  coramuuications  from 
them  would  receive  the  same  attention  as  those 
from  any  other  brethren.  The  editors  then 
proceed  to  state  that  "Methodist  autislavery 
conventions,"  or  "Methodist  antislavcry  socie- 
ties" are  not  recognized  in  tlie  Discipline,  or  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  conference,  as 
any  part  of  our  economy;  and  further,  that  no 
portion  of  the  Church  members  can  properly 
appropriate  the  common  distinguishing  denom- 
ination of  "Methodist"  to  any  unauthorized 
association  within  our  pale,  as  this  would  be 
•wholly  surreptitious.  Beside,  apart  from  all 
this,  our  people  generally  believe  that  such 
societies  are  really  got  up  with  the  design  of 
overawing  the  Church  authorities,  if  not  the 
civil  government."* 

The  convention  organized  an  "American 
Wesleyan  Autislavery  Society,"  the  second  ar- 
ticle of  whose  Constitution  reads  thus: 

"The  objects  of  this  Society  are  the  entire 
extinction  of  slavery  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  America,  and  thereby  to  aid  in 
that  great  national  enterprise,  now  in  success- 
ful progress — its  entire  extinction  in  the  United 
States." 

No  missionary  society  was  formed,  but  the 
convention  recommended  those  who  had  scru- 
ples to  contributing  to  our  missionary  so- 
ciety, to  appropriate  their  funds  to  such 
foreign  or  domestic  missions  as  they  may 
agree  to  support;  and  those  brethren  who  were 
not  able  to  support  a  missionary  in  tlicir  own 
conference  should  cooperate  with  brethren  in 
other  conferences,  for  that  purpose.  But  the 
convention  did  not  omit  to  declare  that  money 
obtained  by  slaveholding,  and  contributed  by 
those  who  uphold  and  defend  the  system  of 
slavery,  is  an  insult  to  humanity,  and  a  deep 
disgrace  to  the  cause  of  God.f  Indeed,  some 
members  of  the  convention  did  their  best  to 
interfere  with  our  missionary  operations.  But 
others  deprecated  such  a  course,  and  it  was 
owing  to  these  that  the  ultra  measures  did  not 
fully  obtain.  That  an  independent  missionary 
society  was  intended,  there  is  no  doubt.  Mr. 
Scott  and  others  avowed  it.  The  Cliristian 
Advocate  warned  the  public  of  the  intention, 
and  this  was,  no  doubt,  a  principal  cause  of 
preventing  this  new  element  of  discord  and 
division. i 

6.  In  regard  to  Methodist  autislavery  socle 
ties,  they  may  here  receive  some  consideration 
in  passing.  If  the  object  of  them  be  to  incul- 
cate sound  principles  on  slavery,  then  this  ob- 
ject could  be  attained  as  well  in  uniting  with 
any  other  autislavery  societies,  and,  therefore, 
they  arc  unnecessary.  But  if  the  object  be  to 
exclude  all  slaveholders  from  the  Church  un- 
less they  manumit  their  slaves,  then  the  thing 
would  be  unjust  to  the  masters,  and  injurious 
to  the  slaves,  in  many  cases.  Many  masters 
became  slaveholders,  not  by  their  own  acts, 
but  by  law.  They  can  not  manumit,  and  the 
slaves,  very  often,  will  not  consent  to  go  to  a 
free  state;  or,  if  the  slave  be  abandoned  by  the 
master,  then  he  is  sold  by  the  state  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  and  his  case  becomes  generally 
worse  than  before.     Dr.  Bond  gives  a  case  of  a 
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preacher,  wlio  wanted  the  annual  conference  to 
receive  his  slaves;  but  they  declined,  as  they 
could  not  remedy  the  matter.* 

The  following  we  quote  from  the  Maine  Wes- 
leyan Journal,  and  was  copied  in  Zion's  Her- 
ald of  December  30th, t  at  tlie  request  of  an 
abolitionist,  who  affirms  that  such  were  then 
the  opinions  of  many  abolitionists.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Tefft,  who,  at  the  time,  resided 
in  New  England: 

"  In  regard  to  abolition  associations  and  or- 
ganizations, I  believe  they  are  all  now  in  the 
wrong.  Time  was  when  they  were  a  source  of 
good;  but  the  scale  is  turned.  There  are  now 
four  parties  of  professed  abolitionists:  1.  The 
Garrisonian  party,  which  has  incorporated  ev- 
ery conceivable  project  with  the  holy  scheme 
of  negro  emancipation.  2.  The  Tappan  and 
Birney  party,  which  has  lent  its  influence, 
more  or  less,  to  political  ambition.  3.  The 
regular  political  party,  with  Birney  at  their 
head,  who  are  resolved,  it  seems,  to  make  a 
political  matter  of  the  whole  question.  And, 
4.  Those  who  are  yet  true  to  the  noble  senti- 
ments of  humanity,  and  to  the  real  interests 
of  the  slave.  Three-fourths  of  our  former 
strength  have  scattered  their  influence  to  the 
winds;  one-fourth  is  yet  immovably  fixed  for 
the  only  sufferer  in  our  country,  the  slave." 

7.  The  publications  in  Zion's  Watchman,  in 
July,  August,  and  September,  of  1840,  indi- 
cated that,  with  some  at  least,  there  was  more 
intended  than  mere  abolition.  The  great  body, 
however,  of  Methodist  abolitionists  were  al- 
ways well  affected  to  the  government  and  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Church.  But  the  time  had  now 
come  when  every  abolitionist  must  decide  for 
liimself  whether  he  will  be  a  partner  in  divid- 
ing the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli.  Those 
principally  in  the  defection  were  Messrs.  Scott, 
Sunderland,  Storrs,  etc.  Dr.  Bond  calls  them 
radico-abolitionists,  and  this  was  perhaps  the 
most  appropriate  name  they  could  receive.  la 
an  able  article,  on  the  23d  of  September,  he 
warns  the  other  abolitionists  to  beware  of 
Scott,  Sunderland  &  Co.,  and  heads  his  article 
"  Radicoabolitionism."  He  tells  them  a  snare 
is  laid  for  them;  if  they  go  but  a  single  step 
with  the  radico-abolitionists  they  will  find  it 
difficult  to  retreat.  Artifice  and  influence  will 
be  employed  to  insnare  them,  and  unless  they 
are  on  their  guard  they  may  be  taken  in  the 
trap  before  they  are  aware.  Dr.  Bond  then 
proceeds  to  detail  the  particulars  which  prove 
the  radical  cliaractcr  of  Scott,  Sunderland,  and 
their  allies,  and  mentions  the  following: 

The  proposed  formation  of  a  Methodist  An- 
tislavery  Society  at  the  convention  would  be 
a  preparatory  step.  Warm  addresses  on  the 
"  horrid,"  "  blood-stained,"  "  murderous  "  Epis- 
copal connection  would  induce  secession,  and 
thus  form  a  new  Church,  ready-made  to  their 
hand,  and  the  auxiliary  societies  would  aid 
greatly  in  furthering  the  object.  And  then  the 
contemplated  "separate  and  independent  mis- 
sionary society  "  Avould  do  its  part,  as  the  true 
Methodist  abolitionists  could  mingle  their  con- 
tributions with  the  "price  of  blood."  This 
would  be  a  society  opposed  to  the  society  of 
the  Church;  for,  as  they  could  not  unite  in  con- 
tributing, they  could  not  unite  in  efforts.  They 
must,  of  course,  have  their  own  missionaries, 
their  own  fields  of  labor,  and  thus  come  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Church,  and  be  independent  of  her. 
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The  Wesleyau  Observer  and  'Watcliinan, 
though  subscribed  for  at  first  as  merely  aboli- 
tion papers,  have  become  the  vehicles  of  radi- 
calism. They  will  gradually  distill  the  poison 
of  disaffection.  After  suffering  the  penalty  of 
transgressors  they  will  then  be  martyrs,  and 
cry  persecution,  and  thus  form  their  party. 

The  two  new  societies  will  be  prepared  to 
collect  money  for  the  support  of  the  party  pa- 
per, its  editors  and  agents.  It  will  then  be  as 
easy  to  form  a  new  Church  out  of  the  new  mis- 
sionary society  as  to  form  a  "  ilethodist  Prot- 
estant Church  "  out  of  a  "  Union  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 

Mr.  Scott  at  this  time  became  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  the  Methodist  reformers  of 
other  days,  and  was  pleased  with  their  views. 
Beside,  Mr.  Storrs  had  already  defined  his  po- 
sition in  a  pamphlet,  and  withdrew  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  others  were 
likely  soon  to  do.* 

The  voice  of* warning  given  by  Dr.  Bond 
proved  a  timely  note  of  danger.  The  true  sons 
of  the  Church  took  the  proper  steps  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  mi^.-^ionary  society,  so 
that  the  principal  plans  of  Scott  and  Sunder- 
land were  defeated.!  Mr.  Lee  attempted  to 
reply  to  Dr.  Bond  in  Zion's  Herald, i  but  with 
little  effect  or  relevancy.  Dr.  Bond  responded 
•with  great  point  and  just  severity,  utterly  de- 
molishing the  "  logical  Lee,"  antl,  withal,  at- 
tacking him  for  his  authorship  against  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  ordination,  in 
an  Episcopal  paper,  in  anonymous  publica- 
tions. |1 

If  the  scheme  of  the  leaders  of  the  conven- 
tion had  been  carried  out,  it  would  have  been  a 
direct  renunciation  of  the  government  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  accompaniedwith 
an  insult  to  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  her 
members  and  ministers.  The  warning  of  Dr. 
Bond  did  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  raanj'  abo- 
litionists on  the  subject.  Hence,  when  at  the 
convention,  they  resisted,  and,  indeed,  effectu- 
ally counteracted  the  plans  of  Scott,  Sunder- 
land, and  those  of  the  same  views. § 

Mr.  Porter  took  great  umbrage  at  the  pointed 
remarks  of  Dr.  Bond  on  radico-abolitionism, 
and  maintained  that  he  misrepresented  them 
altogether,  and  to  this  end  wrote  two  articles 
in  Zion's  Herald,?  in  December.  Mr.  Porter 
had  been  forward  in  calling  the  convention, 
and  urged  a  general  attendance.  Being  well 
affected  to  the  Church  himself,  he  could  not 
think,  it  seems,  that  others  might  be,  or  were, 
of  a  different  mind.  But  the  event  showed 
that  Dr.  Bond  took  the  right  view  of  this  sub- 
ject, as  he  did  on  all  subjects  of  Church  polity; 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  his  able  and  suc- 
cessful services  as  editor  from  1840  to  1848,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  services  from  1824  to  that 
time. 

8.  Zion's  Herald  changed  editors  in  Decem- 
ber, Mr.  Brown  furnishing  his  valedictory  on 
December  2d,  and  Rev.  Abel  Stevens  giving 
his  salutatory  on  December  9th.  Mr.  Brown 
was  an  able  and  faithful  editor.  He  loved  the 
Church,  its  doctrines,  economy,  its  members, 
and  all  that  concerned  its  welfare.** 

Rev.  Abel  Stevens  was  a  true  son  of  the 
Church.     He  was  no  radical.     He  declares  the 
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Herald  can  not  be  the  vehicle  of  radical  senti- 
ments. Its  cliaracter  as  an  organ  of  Method- 
ism, of  Episcopal  Methodism,  must  be  inviola- 
ble.* After  entering  on  his  work,  in  introduc- 
ing an  article  from  members  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire conference,  he  says:  "Methodism  as  it  is, 
we  trust,  is  as  firm  in  New  Hampshire  as  her 
granite  hills.  May  it  continue  so  till  the  heav- 
ens burn  down!  The  sine  qua  won,  by  which 
alone  abolitionism  can  ever  do  any  good  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  is  that  utter  absence  and 
abhorrence  of  radicalism — radicalism  direct,  or 
radicalism  indirect.  The  day  in  which  we  must 
admit  a  radical  sentiment  into  these  columns, 
let  it  come  from  where  or  whom  it  may,  that 
day  we  go  out  of  our  office. "f 

It  was  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  Church,  and  especially  to  New  England 
Methodism,  that  Mr.  Stevens  was  so  firm  a  sup- 

Eortcr  of  the  Church  and  her  institutions, 
'oubtless,  through  his  endeavors,  the  radical 
spirit  and  movements  in  the  New  England 
states,  through  the  medium  of  abolition,  were 
greatly  checked,  and  became  comparatively 
harmless,  compared  to  wliat  they  would  be  had 
they  obtained  aid  or  comfort  from  the  editor  of 
Zion's  Herald,  which  was  always  a  spirited 
and  ably-conducted  paper. 

9.  In  regard  to  the  American  Wesleyan  Ob- 
server, Rev.  P.  Crandall,  in  Zion's  Herald  of 
November  I8th,i  complains  of  the  radical  char- 
acter of  the  paper.  He  said  he  recommended 
and  subscribed  for  it,  but  was  woefully  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations  The  Observer 
was  the  very  opposite  of  what  it  should  have 
been  in  delfending  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
economy.  Here  is  a  true  and  faithful  witness 
declaring  the  schismatic  character  of  this 
radico-abolitiou  paper. 

10.  The  New  England  Christian  Advocate, 
!  edited  by  Rev.  Luther  Lee,  is  thus  character- 
j  ized  by  Mr.  Crandall,  in  the  same  article  in 
'  whicli  he  so  justly  excepts  to  the  Observer. 
j  He  thinks  that  the  new  Advocate,  judging  from 
i  the  specimen  number,  will  be  of  the  same  type 
I  with  the  Observer.  Neither  the  prospectus  nor 
I  the  editorial  give  any  pledge  that  it  will  be  an 

advocate  for  any  one  single  peculiarity  of 
Methodism  ;  and  though  the  lay  association, 
who  publish  the  paper,  were  true  Methodists 
then,  their  8th  article  of  association  prevents 
them  from  doing  what  they  would  wish.  The 
article  stated,  that  "  no  restraint  shall  ever  be 
imposed  upon  the  editor  by  the  association." 
That  personalities  will  form  a  part  of  the  pa- 
per was  plain  enough,  because  Mr.  Scott,  in 
several  articles,  attacks  individuals.  Thus  the 
manifest  indications  of  schism,  through  the 
claim  of  free  discussion,  were  too  plain  to  be 
denied;  and  if  denied,  they  were  proved  by 
competent  witnesses. 

It  is  something  amusing  to  notice  the  at- 
tempts made  in  promoting  ultraisra  and  seces- 
sion, under  the  covert  of  free  discussion.  Mr. 
Luther  Lee  pleads  for  his  paper  in  this  wise: 
The  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  is  objected 
to  because  it  does  not  circulate  much  in  New 
England,  and  is  also  unsound  in  regard  to  abo- 
lition and  slavery.  The  Watchman  and  Ob- 
server, by  Messrs.  Scott  and  Sunderland,  does 
not  circulate  to  any  great  extent,  and  it  is  of 
too  general  a  character.  Mr.  Sunderland,  how- 
ever, contested  this  last  point  as  not  sustained. 
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The  Maine  Wesleyan  Journal  was  thought  to 
be  nothing  better  than  the  New  York  Advo- 
cate; and  Zion's  Herald  is  not  the  right  paper  i 
because  it  rejects  articles  written  by  Mr.  Scott, 
L.  Lee,  and  others,  and  it  is  too  much  like  the  i 
atrocious  sheet  of  Mulberry-street.  Thus  Mr.  j 
Lee  calls  for  the  patronage  of  all  who  love  the  j 
slave,  as  if  no  other  paper  was  fit  to  be  sus-  ' 
tained  but  the  one  which  he  edits.*  j 

11.  The  movements  of  the  Antislavery  So- 1 
ciety,  notwithstanding  the  division  in  their  | 
ranks,  were  vigorous  and  unremitting.  The  | 
press  continued  its  former  course,  with  its  is- 
fcues  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals,  with 
}io  stinted  hand. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Antislavery  Society,  on  February  13,  1840,  is- 
sued an  address  to  the  friends  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  on  the  violation  by  the  United 
States  house  of  representatives  of  the  right  of 
petition."  The  occasion  of  the  address  was 
the  passage  of  Mr.  Jolmsou's  gag  law,  on  Jan- 
uary 28th,  by  which  it  was  made  a  standing 
rule  of  the  house,  that  "  no  petition,  memorial, 
resolution,  or  other  paper,  praying  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
any  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  it  now  exists,  shall  be  received  by  ti>e 
house,  or  entertained  in  any  way  whatever." 
In  1836  a  similar  resolution  was  passed,  and 
several  since  that  time,  the  success  of  which, 
in  accomplishing  the  object,  has  been  any  thing 
but  favorable. 

Pinckney's  gag  was  passed  May,  1836,  by  a 
majority  of  fifty-one;  Haines's,  January,  1837, 
by  a  majority  of  fifty-eight;  Patton's,  Decem- 
ber, 1837,  by  a  majority  of  forty-eight;  Atlier- 
ton's,  December,  1S38,  by  a  majority  of  forty- 
eight;  and  Johnson's,  January,  1840,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  six. 

Thus  the  majority  was  reduced  from  fifty- 
eight  to  six,  furnishing  an  incentive  to  per- 
severance. Beside,  in  1836,  the  petitioners 
were  only  thirty-seven  thousand.  After  Mr. 
Haines's  resolution  the  petitioners  were  three 
hundred  thousand.  When  Mr.  Patton's  pas.sed 
the  northern  legisl.itures  took  up  the  subject; 
and  Massachusetts,  in  May,  1838,  declared 
tliat  this  was  a  "  usurpation  of  power,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  subversive  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  Government,  and  at 
war  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  people."  This 
was  eclioed  by  the  other  free  states.  The  effect 
of  such  measures  on  the  niembers  of  Churches 
was  not  small,  in  stirring  them  up  to  resistance 
to  the  slave  power,  whether  in  Church  or  in 
state. 

Other  rumor-makers  were  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  public  mind,  or  keep  up  the  ferment. 
Among  tliese  we  may  mention  the  Amistad 
case;  Van  Buren  eulogized  by  the  Legislature 
of  Alabama  for  his  pro-slavery  courtesies;  the 
Address  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  JEng- 
land  to  the  Congregational ists  of  this  country; 
the  Letters  of  Bishop  England  to  Mr.  Forsyth; 
Birney's  American  Churches  the  Bulwark's  of 
American  Slavery;  Proceedings  of  the  General 
Antislavery  Convention  in  London,  held  June 
12lh.  Add  to  these  the  proceedings  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical bodies,  and  Ave  will  find  ample  ma- 
terial of  disturbance,  both  among  Churcii  mem- 
bers and  citizens. 

12.  The  attacks  on  the  American  Churches 
by    abolitionists   have    been    frequent,    severe, 
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and,  in  many  cases,  unjustifiable.  At  first  the 
abolitionists  endeavored  to  enlist  the  Churches 
in  tlieir  cause,  for  the  most  part  as  mere  auxilia- 
ries, then  as  subservients,  with  little  regard  to 
their  constitutional  organizations,  or  the  fields 
which  the  Churches  occupied.  When  the 
Churches  refused  to  becdme  thus  subservient, 
they  were  attacked  unsparingly  by  the  aboli- 
tionists, and  by  none  more  violently  than  by 
the  members  of  the  respective  Churches  them- 
selves. The  attacks  of  Garrison,  and  those  of 
his  school,  would  avail  little,  and  would  not  be 
worthy  of  much  notice. 

But  the  onset  came  from  the  other  leaders 
of  tlie  party,  and  even  from  the  antislavery  as- 
sociations, as  well  as  the  press.  The  principal 
among  these  was  Mr.  Birney,  who,  though  a 
New  School  Presbyterian  himself,  charged  the 
Churches  of  America  witli  being  the  principal 
supporters  of  slavery.  He  did  this,  too,  form- 
ally and  violently  in  1840,  in  England,  while 
tliere  at  the  great  abolition  convention.  He 
misrepresented  the  American  Churches  to  the 
British  public.  Had  he  met  the  Churches  at 
home  to  their  face,  the- excuse  for  his  course 
would  be  plausible;  but  he  attacked  them  at  a 
distance,  wliere  they  were  not  present  to  meet 
him.  His  work  is  entitled,  "  The  American 
Churches  the  Bulwarks  of  American  Slavery. 
By  an  American.  In  forty-eiglit  pages,  duo- 
decimo." It  was  published  in  London  first, 
and  at  least  three  editions  of  it  were  published 
in  America,  in  1847,  enlarged  by  a  supplement 
by  another  hand.     He  commences  by  saying: 

"  The  extent  to  which  most  of  the  Churches 
in  America  are  involved  in  the  guilt  of  sup- 
porting the  slave  system  is  known  but  to  few 
in  this  country,  [England.]  So  far  from  being 
ever  suspected  by  the  great  mass  of  the  relig- 
ious community  here,  it  would  not  be  believed 
but  on  the  most  indisputable  evidence.  Evi- 
dence of  this  character  it  is  proposed  now  to 
present,  applving  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal, 
the  Baptist,  tire  Presbyterian,  and  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Churches.  It  is  done  with  a 
single  view  to  make  the  British  Christian  pub- 
lic acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the  ca.se, 
in  order  that  it  may,  in  the  most  intelligent 
and  most  effective  manner,  exert  the  influence 
it  possesses  with  the  American  Churches,  to 
persuade  them  to  purify  themselves  from  a  sin 
that  has  greatly  debased  them,  and  that  threat- 
ens, in  the  end,  wholly  to  destroy  them." 

From  the  charge  of  "  supporting  the  slave 
system,"  one  would  suppose  that  the  Churches 
had  made  ecclesiastical  laws  to  maintain  slav- 
ery. It  is  very  true  that  the  American  Churches 
might  do  much  more  than  they  have  done  to  do 
away  slavery.  Let  them  bear  their  sins.  But 
to  give  them  none  or  little  credit  for  what  they 
have  done,  to  charge  them  with  acts  they  never 
did,  and  to  exaggerate  their  sins,  is  of  itself  a 
sin  that  would  well  compare  with  the  worst 
forms  of  slaveholding  for  magnitude  and  ag- 
gravation. Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
speak  of  other  Churches  than  our  own,  except 
in  passing.  Mr.  Birney  states  as  follows  on 
page  six: 

"  There  is  no  systematic  instruction  of  the 
slave-members  of  Churches,  either  orally  or  in 
any  other  way. 

"Uniting  with  a  Church  makes  no  change 
in  the  comlition  of  slaves  at  home.  They  arc 
thrown  back,  just  as  before,  among  their  old 
a.ssociates,  and  subjected  to  tlieir  corrupting  in- 
fluences. 
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"But  little  pains  are  taken  to  secure  their 
attendance  at  public  worship  on  Sunday. 

"  It  is  only  one  here  and  there  who  seems  to 
have  any  intelligent  views  of  the  nature  of 
Christianity,  or  a  future  life." 

While  Mr.  Birney  quotes  the  old  Disciplines 
on  slavery,  he  seems  to  liave  overlooked  the 
present  Discipline  altogether.  He  adduces  the 
acts  of  the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  con- 
ferences, and  the  speeches  and  opinions  of  some 
Methodist  preachers,  and  thus  gives  us  these 
anti-Methodistic  statements  as  standard,  when 
he  ought  to  go  to  our  General  Rules,  our  Disci- 
pline, and  Wesley  for  our  views  on  slavery. 

W^e  are  here  compelled  to  state  positively, 
that  Mr.  Birney  misrepresents  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  all  those  respects   men- 


tioned above.  We  have  shown  that  the  con- 
trary to  his  statements  is  true.  And  his  alle- 
viations, at  that  time,  against  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  are  in  themselves  slanderous, 
though  we  are  slow  to  ascribe  to  him  a  wrong 
intention;  yet  a  man  who  writes  on  tlie  subject 
as  he  did  ought  to  be  informed.  And  just  re- 
cently Mrs.  Stowe  follows  suit  with  Mr.  Bir- 
ney, and  quotes  his  misstatements  of  facts  as 
history  in  her  Key  to  her  Cabin. 

It  is  palpably  false  that  there  was  no  system- 
atic instruction  of  slaves;  that  there  was  no 
change  in  their  condition  at  home;  that  little 
pains  were  taken  to  secure  their  attendance  at 
Church;  that  very  few  of  them  had  any  intelli- 
gent views  of  religion. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

GENERAL  CONFERENCil  OF  1840. 


1.  Pkioe  to  the  General  conference  of  1840, 
the  New  England  annual  conferences  chose 
abolitionists  to  represent  them.  Two  or  three 
other  conferences  did  the  same.  Memorials  to 
the  General  conference  from  two  annual  confer- 
ences, hundreds  of  ministers,  and  thousands  of 
members,  were  also  prepared  and  forwarded. 
As  we  have  seen,  a  new  antislavery  paper  was 
issued,  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  called  the 
American  Wesleyan  Observer,  edited  by  Jo- 
tham  Horton  and  Orange  Scott.  The  special 
design  was  to  furnish  New  England  Methodists 
with  a  cliannel  of  "  free  discussion  on  slavery," 
as  the  Herald  and  Watchman  did  not  answer 
the  purpose.  It  proposed  to  continue  for  six 
months,  so  as  to  include  the  proceedings  of 
General  conference.  A  series  of  articles  from 
Dr.  Bangs  on  the  subject  of  "  Union  "  appeared 
in  the  Advocate  and  Journal,  which  showed 
that  the  General  conference  could  cut  off  an 
annual  conference.  Some  of  the  abolitionists 
supposed  there  was  a  design  to  cut  off  the  ab- 
olition conferences,  although  no  such  design 
was  entertained.  Petitions  were  poured  on  the 
General  conference  on  slavery.  A  committee, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Early,  of  one  from  each 
conference  was  appiointed  to  consider  the  peti- 
tions, of  which  Dr.  Bangs  was  chairman.  The 
petitions,  as  presented,  were  handed  over  to 
the  committee.  There  were  several  other  cases 
which  also  brought  the  subject  of  slavery  be- 
fore tlie  conference,  as  the  petition  from  West- 
moreland circuit,  the  appeal  of  Silas  Comfort, 
the  appeal  of  Mr.  Dorchester,  as  well  as  the 
general  discussions  on  slavery  that  had  roused 
the  public  mind,  and  directed  it  to  this  mo.st 
exciting  subject. 

2.  The  Address  of  the  British  conference, 
dated  Liverpool,  August  IG,  1839,  to  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  contained  two  paragraplis  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  In  this  they  refer  to 
their  addresses  of  1835  and  1836,  and  reaffirm 
their  former  sentiments.  They  consider  slav- 
ery as  possessing  moral  evil.  They  urge  the 
conference  to  maintain  the  principle  of  opposi- 
tion to  slavery,  not  to  omit  or  qualify  our  noble 
testimony,  but  continue  to  insert  it  la  the  Dis- 


cipline in  its  primitive  and  unimpaired  integ- 
rity.* 

Such  sentiments,  as  to  matter  and  manner, 
as  are  contained  in  the  addresses  of  the  British 
conference,  are  well  calculated  to  convince  and 
instruct;  but  they  have  no  tendency  to  provoke 
or  lead  to  agitation  or  strife,  much  less  to 
misrule  or  insubordination. 

3.  The  bishops,  in  their  quadrennial  Ad- 
dress, bring  up  before  the  General  conference 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and  other  topics  con- 
nected with  the  controversy  on  it,  such  as  the 
powers  of  the  bishops,  of  presiding  elders,  and 
of  annual  and  quarterly  conferences.  We  j^re- 
sent  the  following  points  on  slavery  from  the 
Address  of  the  bishops: 

That  the  advice  of  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  1836 
had  been  salutary  and  generally  well  received, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  conferences.  They  then  affirm  these 
four  propositions,  namely: 

"  (1.)  Our  General  Rule  on  slavery,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  our  Churcli, 
lias  stood  from  the  beginning  as  testamentary 
of  our  sentiments  on  the  principle  of  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade;  and  in  this  we  differ  in  no 
respect  from  the  sentiments  of  our  venerable 
founder,  or  from  those  of  the  wisest  and  most 
distinguished  statesmen  and  civilians  of  our 
own  and  other  enlightened  and  Christian  coun- 
tries. 

"  (2.)  In  all  the  enactments  of  the  Church 
relating  to  slavery,  a  due  and  respectful  regard 
has  been  had  to  the  laws  of  the  states,  never 
lequiring  emancipation  in  contravention  of  the 
civil  authority,  or  where  the  laws  of  the  states 
would  not  allow  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy 
freedom. 

"  (3.)  The  simply  holding  or  owning  slaves, 
without  regard  to  circumstances,  has,  at  no  pe- 
riod of  the  existence  of  our  Church,  subjected 
the  master  to  excommunication. 

"(4.)  Rules  have  been  made,  from  time  to 
time,  regulating  the  sale,  and  purchase,  and 
holding  of  slaves,  with  reference  to  the  differ- 
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ent  laws  of  the  states  >7hcre  slavery  is  toler- 
ated; which,  upon  the  experience  of  the  great 
difficulties  of  administering  them,  and  the  un- 
happy consequences  both  to  masters  and  serv- 
ants, have  been  as  often  changed  or  repealed." 

The  bishops  also  state  that,  in  their  judg- 
ment, no  new  legislation  on  slavery  is  called 
for;  but  the  most  important  work  of  the  Church 
was  to  endeavor  to  bring  both  master  and  slave 
to  the  enjoyment  and  practice  of  religion. 

They  think  the  General  conference  should 
define  tlie  General  Rule  on  slavery,  so  that  it 
might  be  a  uniform  guide  in  the  administration 
of  i3iscipline. 

On  the  powers  of  bishops  in  annual  confer- 
ences, and  the  rights  of  annual  and  quarterly 
conferences,  after  stating  that  differences  of 
opinion  and  of  action  did  exist  between  the 
bishops  and  some  conferences,  the  bishops  pro- 
pose tiie  following  questions: 

Does  the  jjower  to  decide  a  question  of  law 
in  an  annual  conference  belong  constitutionally 
to  the  president  or  the  conference? 

Have  the  annual  conferences  a  constitutional 
riglit  to  do  any  other  business  than  what  is 
specifically  prescribed  by  tlie  Discipline? 

Has  the  president  of  an  annual  conference 
the  right  to  decline  putting  a  motion  on  busi- 
ness other  than  that  provided  for  in  the  Dis- 
cipline? 

These  questions  are  proposed  on  the  ground 
of  constitutional  right,  and  not  on  the  princi- 
ples of  courtesy  or  expediency. 

The  bishops  conclude  that,  should  the  views 
of  those  obtain  wlio  M'ould  give  the  decision 
of  these  questions  in  favor  of  placing  the  power 
in  the  annual  conferences,  the  uniform  and  ef- 
ficient government  of  the  Church  would  be 
rendered  impracticable.* 

4.  At  the  session  of  the  New  England  con- 
ference in  1838,  Messrs.  Scott  and  Sunderland 
were  charged,  tried,  and  acquitted.  Bishop 
Hedding  saw  cause  to  complain  of  this  to  the 
General  conference,  on  the  9th  of  May,  in  a 
communication  dated  May  6,  1840. f  He  said 
that,  in  his  judgment,  they  Avere  acquitted  con- 
trary to  law  and  evidence.  He  informed  the 
conference  at  the  time  that  he  believed  they 
erred  in  judgment,  but  not  intentionally;  yet 
the  error  lias  done  much  injury,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  will  do  much  more,  unless  it  be  cor- 
rected. In  acquitting  tliem  the  conference  cen- 
sured him,  and  encouraged  them  and  others  to 
inflict  greater  injuries  on  him.  He  thought  he 
had  no  appeal;  but  he  invited  the  General  con- 
ference to  examine  the  acts  of  the  annual  con- 
ference in  the  matter.  He  would  mention, 
then,  no  name,  but  would  give  all  information 
on  tlie  subject.^ 

A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Dr.  Bangs,  Wm.  H.  Rapcr,  George  Peck,  J. 
Dempster,  and  J.  Early.  When  the  parties 
met,  such  explanations,  and  perhaps  conces- 
sions, took  place,  on  the  part  of  the  delegates 
cf  the  New  England  conference,  as  led  to  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  whole  matter  be- 
tween the  Bishop  and  them.  A  verbal  report 
of  the  adjustment  w^as  made  l)y  the  commit- 
tee on  May  I8th;  but  as  no  such  reports  were 
received,  a  written  one  was  required.  Accord- 
ingly, on  May  25th,  a  report  was  presented 
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and  adopted,  which  is  as  follows:  "  That  they 
liad  a  meeting  to  consider  the  subject  referred 
to  them,  the  Bishop  and  tlie  delegates  from 
the  conference  alluded  to  being  present;  that 
propositions  were  made  in  the  presence  of  j'our 
committee  by  tlie  parties,  which  were  accejJted, 
and  the  difficulties  amicably  settled.  The 
charges  were  then  withdrawn,  and  the  commit- 
tee, liavinn;  nothing  more  to  do  in  the  premises, 
ask  to  be  discharged."* 

The  truth  is,  the  two  brethren  richly  deserved 
correction,  suspension,  or  even  expulsion  for 
their  unchristian  conduct  toward  Bishop  Hed- 
ding; but,  owing  to  his  placable  character,  he 
frankly  forgave  all  tlie  injury.  Yet  tlie  confer- 
ence was  fully  recompensed  for  their  acting 
contrary  to  law  and  evidence.  These  two  men 
became  thorns  in  the  sides  of  the  conference, 
and  continued  their  evil  course  till  they  se- 
ceded. But  great  ze.al  in  the  cause  of  aboli- 
tionism, at  that  time,  secured  great  favor  in  the 
minds  of  the  majority  in  this  conference. 

5.  The  case  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester, 
presiding  elder  in  the  New  England  confer- 
ence, occupied  tlie  attention  of  the  General 
conference.  He  had  been  charged  with  mal- 
administration for  refusing  to  allow  the  West- 
field  quarterly  conference  to  pass  resolutions 
against  slavery.  From  this  decision  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  General  conference.  The  record 
of  the  New  England  conference  on  his  case 
was, 

"Charge.  For  exceeding  the  powers  of  his 
office. 

"  Specification.  In  peremptorily  arresting  the 
quarterly  meeting  conference,  on  the  evening 
of  the  13th  day  of  August  last,  [1838,]  in  the 
midst  of  business  wliicli  he  liad  allowed  thcni 
to  commence,  and  for  suddenly  and  unprece- 
dentedly  adjourning  the  conference,  contrary  to 
the  express  wish  of  a  great  majority  of  "the 
conference,  thereby  abridging  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  privileges  of  an  associate  body."t 

Mr.  Dorchester,  in  his  defense,  maintained 
that  the  difficulty  arose  from  an  attempt  to 
make  the  quarterly  meeting  conference  a  mere 
abolition  organization,  and  that  on  the  aver- 
ment he  was  abused  by  the  abolition  press,  and 
his  supplies  withheld  by  the  abolitionists  of 
his  district.  Messrs.  Scott,  Crandall,  and  J. 
A.  Merrill  defended  the  New  England  confer- 
ence. Mr.  Scott  wished  it  to  be  considered  as 
a  question  of  rights — simple  rigMs — and  earn- 
estly deprecated  any  other  view.  Mr.  Holdicli, 
who  pleaded  the  cause  of  Mr.  Dorchester,  main- 
tained, 

(1.)  The  quarterly  conference  had  no  right  to 
demand  tliat  this  business  should  be  done,  be- 
cause the  business  excluded  by  Mr.  Dorchester 
was  not  embraced  aiuong  the  questions  to  be 
submitted  according  to  our  Discipline,  and  no 
member  has  a  right  to  introduce  other  matter. 
The  business  prescribed  by  the  Discipline  is, 
1.  Hearing  complaints;  2.  Receiving  and  try- 
ing appeals.  3.  Licensing  preachers.  4.  Rec 
omniending  preachers.  5.  Examination  of 
character.  6.  Sunday  school  Reports.  7.  Re- 
newal of  license,  etc.  These  only  are  matters 
of  right  in  quarterly  conference  business.  If 
other  business  be  introduced  it  is  through  cour- 
tesy. 

(2.)  The  presiding  elder  had,  therefore,  the 
right  to  reject  the  subject  attempted  to  be  forced 
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on  the  qviarterly  meeting  conference.  He  had 
also  the  decisions  of  the  General  conference  of 
1S36,  and  the  bill  of  pacification  to  support  his 
decision. 

(3.)  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dorchester  per- 
formed his  duty  vras  Christian  and  Methodistic. 

The  following  resolution,  oflFcred  by  Mr.  J 
Few,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  120  yeas  to  17 
nays,  namely: 

"Resolced,  That  the  decision  of  the  New 
England  conference  of  1839,  censuring  Rev.  D. 
Dorchetler,  and  requiring  him  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course  in  future,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  reversed."* 

By  this  decision,  the  right  o(  a  quarterly  con- 
ference to  demand  was  denied;  the  right  of  the 
presiding  officer  to  refuse  was  insisted  on.  It  is 
said  many  voted,  without  intending  to  settle  the 
question  "of  episcopal  prerogative  generally;  but 
in  reference  to  the  special  advice  of  the  General 
conference  on  the  subject  of  abolition  excitement. + 
But  the  question  was  afterward  settled  bv  adopt- 
ing the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Revisal,  declar- 
ing it  the  duty  of  bishops  and  presiding  elders 
"  to  decide  all  questions  of  law;"'  that  the  "  presi- 
dent of  an  annual  conference,  or  quarterly  meet- 
ing conference,  has  the  right  to  decline  putting 
any  question  to  vote,  when,  in  his  judgment,  it 
does  not  relate  to  the  proper  business  of  a  confer- 
ence," and  to  adjourn  the  conference  when  the 
proper  business  is  done.  But  the  conference  may 
"  record  their  dissent  on  the  journals." 

6.  On  the  presentation  of  a  petition  by  Mr. 
Scott,  from  persons  residing  in  New  York,  on 
the  subject  of  slaveiy,  Mr.  Early  moved  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  on  .slavery,  to  which 
all  papers  on  slavery  should  be  referred.  The 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  one  from 
each  conference,  selected  by  their  respective  dele- 
gation. Dr.  Bangs  was  the  chairman  .J  To  this 
committee  the  petitions  were  referred,  from  time 
to  time,  after  being  presented  to  conference. 

On  tlie  14th  of  May  the  chairman  reported, 
"  that  the  committee  at  present  can  not  act  on  any 
of  the  subjects  referred  to  them  in  the  Bishops' 
Address,  touching  the  acts  of  annual  conferences, 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  abolitionism,  and 
asking  to  bie  discharged  from  the  further  consid- 
eration of  all  such  matters  as  properly  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Itiuerancy."||  The  re- 
port, after  some  debate,  was  recommitted. 

On  the  21st  of  May  Dr.  Bangs  presented  a 
report,  as  follows: 

"  The  Committee  on  Slavery,  to  whom  were 
referred  various  petitions  and  memorials,  praying 
the  General  conference  to  reaffirm  the  language 
of  the  Church,  as  expressed  in  the  Minutes  of 
1780  and  1785,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  it 
exists  in  the  United  States,  and  also  acts  of  sev- 
eral annual  conferences,  together  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  Bishops'  Address  relating  to  this 
subject,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration; 
and,  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  beg  leave 
to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  reso- 
lutions, as  their  report  in  part: 

"  Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  an- 
nual conferences,  in  General  conference  assem- 
bled, 

"  (1.)  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  express  any 
opinion,  or  to  adopt  any  measures  to  control  or 
modify  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States, 
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other  than  those  now  recognized  in  our  book  of 
Discipline. 

'•  (2.)  That  the  General  conference,  in  its  legis- 
lative capacity,  lias  no  authority  to  expound  the 
General  Rules  of  the  Discipline. 

"  (3.)  That  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  annual 
conferences  have,  in  some  instances,  expressed 
conflicting  opinions  on  the  item  on  slavery,  in  the 
General  Rules,  and  on  the  subject  generally;  and, 
considering  the  great  delicacy  of  the  subject,  as 
well  as  the  necessity  of  union  among  ourselves, 
it  is  the  will  of  the  General  conference  that  the 
annual  conferences,  in  their  action  on  this  subject 
in  future,  should  closely  adhere  to  the  language 
of  the  Discipline,  as  it  now  stands. 
"  Respectfully  submitted. 

"  N.  Bangs,  Chairman. 

"  BaUimore,  May  19,  1840.'* 

Mr.  Scott  stated  that  the  minority  had  prepared 
a  report,  which  they  desired  to  present.  The 
report  had  not  been  read  in  the  committee.  The 
report  of  the  minority,  by  a  vote  of  59  to  52,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

On  May  22d  the  subject  of  the  report  was 
debated  with  good  feeling  on  both  sides. t 

Mr.  Scott  made  a  strong  and  temperate  speech, 
which  took  a  wide  range,  comprising  important 
matter,  with  little  or  nothing  to  complain  of,  so 
as  to  elicit  from  tlie  reporter  the  eulogium  "  that 
his  manner  throughout  was  dispassionate  and 
conciliatory,  and  his  whole  addi-ess  free  from 
offensive  or  inflammatory  epithets." 

Dr.  Bangs  asserted  that  the  language  of  the 
Discipline  was  plain  and  explicit,  and  had  always 
been,  against  slavery;  and  that  the  language  of 
Mr.  Wesley,  Watson,  and  others,  properly  under- 
stood, did  not  support  the  views  of  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Ryerson  "  believed  that  the  most  suitable 
and  efficient  mode  of  banishing  slavery,  was  to 
promote  and  advance  the  Christianization  of  the 
slave." 

Dr.  Capers  made  an  eloquent  and  touching 
address,  in  which  he  said:  "  Viewing  the  awful 
and  ruinous  consequences  that  must  eventuate, 
should  the  Chuixh  now  interfere  with  their  laws 
and  their  relations  in  closing  their  mouths  as 
ministers,  sealing  up  their  commissions,  or  in- 
vading their  consciences,  he  entreated,  rather 
than  this  should  ensue,  that  they,  not  the  blacks, 
might  be  colonized.  Make  us  not  slaves;  if  yoii 
do,  you  make  us  rebels;  and  the  very  love  which 
we  profess  to  Christ,  shall  dissolve  the  Church." 

Mr.  Crowder  considered  slavery  in  its  civil, 
ecclesiastical,  and  religious  aspects. 

In  its  civil  aspect,  as  citizens,  we  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  As  neither  the  General  Government 
nor  any  state  had  power  to  interfere  with  slavery 
in  any  one  state,  so  no  citizen  had  any  right  to 
interfere. 

He  said  that  as  we  have,  in  one  of  our  Articles, 
subscribed  to  the  support  of  civil  government, 
we  had  no  right  as  Methodists  to  interfere  with 
slavery. 

In  its  moral  character,  he  maintains  that 
slavery  is  not  in  principle,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, clearly  forbidden  in  the  word  of  God. 
He  then  attempted  to  .show  that  the  Bible  sanc- 
tions slaveiy. 

We  will  barely  remark,  that  the  texts  quoted 
by  Mr.  Crowder 'do  not  prove  his  doctrine.  The 
Jewish  law  did  not  either  sanction  or  counte- 
nance slavery;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  condemned 
it  as  malum  in  se — evil  in  itself.    Joseph  was  a 
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slave;  tlie  Israelites  were  slaves  in  Egj'pt  Serv- 
itude Wiis  regulated  by  the  Jewish  code,  so  that 
it  should  not  run  into  or  countenance  slavery. 
Hence,  the  usual  time  of  service  was  not  over 
six  years,  or,  at  farthest,  to  the  year  of  jubilee, 
which  gave  liberty  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land.  And  the  strangers  who  were  bought  from 
themselves,  or  even  from  third  persons,  were  to 
serve  only  to  the  year  of  jubilee,  or  as  long  as  the 
ear-bored  Hebrew  servant,  as  the  meaning  of  the 
word  forever,  in  Lev.  xxv,  44,  45,  46,  is  confined 
to  the  period  ending  with  life,  or  the  jubilee. 
This  is  proved  historically,  because  no  class  of 
helots  existed  among  the  Jews.  But  did  God 
regulate  slavery?  Did  he  give  rules  how  to  steal, 
sell,  buy,  and  use  men  as  slaves  ?  or  did  he  enact 
that  men  are  born  slaves  ?  Did  he  ordain  that 
the  100,000  children  annually  enslaved  by  laws 
in  the  slave  states,  are  made  slaves  according  to 
the  laws  of  God?  It  must  also  be  shown  that 
the  law  of  God  annuls  marriage,  justifies  cruelty, 
and  approves  of  oppression,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  principles  of  slavery,  or  the  system  of  slavery, 
is  right  in  the  sight  of  God.  Mr.  Crowder  did 
not  approach  the  merits  of  the  question  of  slavery. 
He  kept  aloof  from  tliis.  He  is  a  good  man,  and 
could  not  do  it,  deceived  and  thoroughly  bewil- 
dered as  he  is.  Did  he  tell  us  in  his  speech  in 
1840,  as  he  did  in  183G,  that  his  two  female 
slaves  were  better  clothed  than  the  wive.s  of 
northern  preachers,  we  Avould  have  confidence  in 
his  statements.  In  this  way  he  may  plead. 
After  all,  he  did  not  touch  the  subject  on  which 
he  made  his  speech. 

On  May  23d  a  protest  from  a  number  of  minis- 
ters and  members  from  New  York,  to  General 
conference,  against  the  memorial  on  slavery,  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Scott,  on  the  2d  day  of  May.* 
The  protest  stated  that  the  petition  was  got  up 
fraudulently,  as  some  petitioners  signed  twice, 
some  were  convicts,  some  were  colored  persons 
or  children,  many  were  women,  and  some  names 
were  forged.  In  a  state  of  considerable  ferment- 
ation, the  paper  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Slavery. 

Four  daj's  after,  or  May  27th,  the  Conmiittee 
reporttd.f  The  report  accounts  for  the  1,154 
signers  of  the  petition  as  follows,  namely:  45 
were  not  members,  15  were  probationers,  78 
names  were  recorded  twice,  1  thrice,  58  had  no 
residences,  23  can  not  be  found,  60  declare  they 
were  deceived;  making,  in  all,  369  to  be  deducted 
from  the  entire  nujnber.  Of  the  whole  number, 
813  were  females.  The  report  presented  strong 
resolutions  against  abolitionists,  for  the  adoption 
of  conference,  which  were  permitted  to  lie  on  the 
table  without  being  taken  up  again. 

Mr.  Scott  challenged  an  investigation  of  the 
affair,  with  great  coolness,  aiid  charged  that  the 
protest  was  jjotten  up  for  effect.  The  abolition- 
ists of  New  \  ork  canvassed  the  matter  after  the 
General  conference  adjourned,  and  stated  that  the 
alleged  forgeri(!s  were  admitted  to  be  genuine  by 
the  .signers.  Those  reported  to  have  been  im- 
posed upon,  were  interrogated,  Did  you  sign  the 
petition  for  amalgamation  V — for  the  division  of 
the  Church? — for  a  new  Discipline?  The  whole 
was  published  in  Zion's  Watchman  for  June  27, 
1840,  and  in  the  Observer  for  July  Dth. 

In  this  whole  affair,  tlie  case  seems  to  be  this: 
The  petitions  were  got  up  pretty  much  like  such 
petitions  elsewhere.  There  seemed  to  be  more 
abolitionists  in  New  York  city  than  their  oppo- 
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nents  supposed,  wished,  or  knew  of.  The  con- 
ference we:e  pushed  into  a  temporary  excitement 
by  the  warmth  and  haste  of  the  New  York 
brethren,  cherished  by  a  pretty  warm  flame  from 
the  south.  But,  on  calm  reflection,  the  whole 
temporary  commotion  subsided  into  an  iudifi'erent 
neglect  of  the  entire  business.* 

7  The  appeal  of  Rev.  Silas  Comfort  from  the 
decision  of  the  Missouri  conference  became  the 
.subject  of  much  discussion  at  this  conference. 
Tlie  appeal  was  presented  May  7th,  by  Bi.shop 
Waugh,  and  laid,  for  the  present,  on  the  table. + 
On  Friday,  May  15th,  Rev.  G.  Peck  moved  to 
call  up  the  appeal,  and  the  conference  made  it 
tlie  order  of  the  day  for  Saturday.}  Accordingly, 
the  appeal  was  taken  up  on  the  lGth.||  A  letter 
from  the  appellant  was  read,  and  tlie  journals  of 
the  Mis.souri  conference.  Bishop  Roberts,  in  the 
chair,  decided  that  the  apjaeal  could  not  be  enter- 
tained; but  his  decision  was  overruled  by  the 
conference.  The  following  is  the  statement  of 
the  case  from  the  appellant  and  his  counselor, 
Rev.  G.  Peck. 

The  state  of  the  case  was  this.  A  lady  had 
received  certain  insulting  communications,  by 
the  hands  of  a  negro  of  about  16  or  17  ycar.s  of 
age,  who  refused  to  tell  the  author's  name.  The 
lady  promised  him  five  dollars,  if  he  would  point 
him  out.  This  he  did,  by  showing  him,  on  the 
.street,  to  a  little  girl  of  about  10  or  11  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  sent  with  him  for  the  purpose. 
The  individual,  after  a  while,  passed  the  door  of 
the  store  in  which  tlie  lady  was.  She  charged 
him  with  the  authorship,  which  he  acknowl- 
edged; but  afterward,  on  his  trial,  denied  it. 
Such  is  the  case,  as  we  gather  from  the  state 
ments  concerning  it.§ 

Tlie  charge  wa.s  for  maladministration. 

"  Specification.  Admitting  negro  testimony  on 
the  trial  of  a  white  man." 

On  which,  the  conference  decided  as  follows: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  errors  in  brother  Com- 
fort's adiuinistration  be  considered,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  this  conference,  errors  of  judgment,  and 
that  his  character  now  pass  without  any  cen- 
sure." 

The  plea  of  Mr.  Comfort,  in  his  written  appeal 
to  the  conference,  was,  that  he  decided  officially 
that  colored  testimony  was  admissible,  because, 
1.  The  Discipline  contains  no  special  rule  on  the 
case.  2.  If  colored  testimony  in  all  cases  be 
excluded,  then  the  testimony  of  more  than  88,000 
communicants  can  not  be  received  by  the  judi- 
catories of  the  Church.  3.  Colored  testimony 
Avas  not  the  only  testimony  in  the  case. 

The  principal  plea  of  the  delegates  of  the 
Missouri  conference  was,  that  colored  testimony 
was  received  in  no  coiirt  in  Missouri  against 
white  persons;  that  the  Church  could  no  more 
control  this,  than  they  could  control  the  current 
of  the  Mississippi.  They  also  pleaded,  that  the 
colored  boy  was,  on  account  of  his  moral  charac- 
ter, an  incompetent  witness. 

The  following  resolution  on  the  case  was  then 
presented  to  the  conference,  after  several  amcud- 
ments: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  decision  of  the  Missouri 
conference,  in  the  case  of  S.  Comfort,  finding 
him  guilty  of  maladministration,  be,  imd  hereby 
is  affirmed." 

The  resolution  was  rejected.     So  the  confer- 

*  Matlack,  pp.  209-211.  t  Journal,  p.  28. 
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ence  refused  to  affirm  the  decision  of  the  Missouri  \  this  stood  69  to  69.     Bishop  Hedding  decided 
conference  in  the  case  of  Silas  Comfort.*  |  that,  in   his  judgment,  a  bishop  presiding  in 

On  Monday,  May  I8th,  Dr.  Tomlinson  moved  a  ;  the  General  conference  has  not  the  prerogative, 
reconsideration  of  the  vote  on  the  appeal  of  Silas  !  in  case  of  a  tie  on  a  question,  to  decide  it  by- 
Comfort,  taken  on  Saturday  last,  reversing  the  :  giving  the  casting  vote,  and,  of  course,  the  mo- 
decision  of  the   Missouri   conference,  with    tlie  :  tion  was  lost, 
design  of  offering  the  following  resolution:  On  Tuesday,  June  2d,  the  day  before  the 

"Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  laws  of  Mis-  j  conference  adjourned,  Bishop  Soule  presented 
Eouri,  and  the  usage  of  the  Church  in  states  ;  the  following  resolutions,  which,  on  the  motion 
similarly  situated,  the  decision  of  the  Missouri  '  of  Mr.  Winaus,  were  adopted  by  97  yeas  to  27 
conference,  disapproving  of  the  administration  of  I  nays: 

brother  Silas  Comfort,  from  which  he  appealed,  i      ''  Resolved,  That  in  the  decision  of  this  con- 
be  affirmed."  ;  ference  in  the  case  of  the  appeal  of  the  Rev. 


After  some  little  discussion,  on  matters  of 
order.  Rev.  S.  G.  Roszell  offered,  as  a  substi- 
tute: 

"Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  annual  con- 
ferences, in  General  conference  assembled,  Tliat 
our  presiding  elders,  elders,  deacons,  and  preach- 
ers, having  charge  of  districts,  stations,  or  cir- 
cuits, in  slaveholding   states  or  territories,  be. 


Silas  Comfort,  it  is  not  intended  to  express  or 
imply  that  the  testimony  of  colored  persons 
against  white  persons,  in  Church  trials,  is 
either  expedient  or  justifiable  in  any  of  the 
slaveholding  states  or  territories  where  the 
civil  laws  prohibit  such  testimony  in  trials  of 
law. 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  not   the  intention   of 


and  hereby  are  directed,  not  to  admit  any  person  |  this  conference,  in  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
of  color  togive  testimony  against  a  white  person,  !  tion  of  the  Rev.  Ignatius  A.  Few,  of  Georgia, 
it  being  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  slaveholding  { in  regard  to  the  admission  of  the  testimony  of 
states  and  territories  so  to  do."t  colored  persons,  to  prohibit  such  testimony  in 


Mr.  Roszell's  motion  was  pronounced  to  be 
out  of  order  till  the  motion  for  reconsideration 
should  be  decided.  After  some  debate  Dr. 
Tomlinson  withdrew  his  motion  to  reconsider, 
and  Dr.  Few  instantaneously  submitted  the 
following: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  and  unjus- 
tifiable for  any  preacher  among  us  to  permit 
colored  persons  to  give  testimony  against  white 
persons  in  any  state  where  they  are  denied 
that  privilege  i'u  trials  at  law." 

Mr.  Porter  moved  to  strike  out  unjustifiable, 
and  Mr.  G.  Peck  moved  to  insert  unadcisable  in 
its  place.  Both  these  amendments  were  re- 
jected. Mr.  Roszell  then  proposed  his  substi- 
tute again,  which,  after  some  debate,  was  laid 
on  the  table;  so  that  Dr.  Few's  resolution  was 
then  before  the  conference.  After  some  debate 
it  was  adopted — 74  in  the  affirmative,  and  46  in 
the  negative. 

"WTiile  the  reconsideration,  the  substitute, 
and  Dr.  Few's  resolution  were  before  confer- 
ence, the  subject  of  colored  testimony  was  de- 
bated by  Messrs.  Smith,  Bangs,  Slicer,  Few, 
and  Sandford.  On  the  one  side  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  laws  of  the  states  should  gov- 
ern in  ecclesiastical  cases;  and,  on  the  other,  it 
was  argued  that  state  laws  should  not  govern 
in  Church  matters.  We  refer  our  readers  to 
the  debates  in  our  collection  of  documents.^ 

On  Tuesday,  May  26th,  Mr.  Ostrander 
brought  in  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  case  of 
Silas  Comfort.  This  was  debated  during  the 
afternoon.  The  object  in  view  was  to  erase 
the  whole  from  the  journals  of  conference. 
Bishop  Soule  was  in  favor  of  the  motion  to 
erase.  Dr.  Few  was  violently  opposed  to  re- 
scind his  resolution.  Mr.  Winans  said,  that  to 
admit  colored  testimony  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  south. 

On  May  28th  N.  Wilson  moved  to  suspend 
the  rules  to  take  up  the  consideration  of  Dr. 
Few's  resolution  relative  to  colored  testimony. 
Mr.  Smith  presented  a  resolution  to  amend  Mr. 
Few's  resolution,  by  a  clause  allowing  annual 
conferences  the  power  to  decide  how  colored 
testimony  should  be  received.      The  vote  on 


♦Journal,  p.  57.    W.,  Vol.  VH,  p.  30,  col.  4-6. 
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Church  trials  in  any  of  the  states  or  territories 
where  it  is  the  established  usage  of  the  Church 
to  admit,  and  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
constitutional  judicatories  of  the  Church,  such 
testimony  may  be  admitted  with  safety  to  the 
peace  of" society,  and  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
this  conference,  in  either  of  the  above  cases,  or 
in  any  action  had  by  this  body,  to  express  or 
imply  any  distrust  or  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Christian  piety  or  integrity  of  the  numer- 
ous body  of  colored  members  under  our  pas- 
toral care,  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  the  bonds 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  for  whose  spiritual 
and  eternal  interests,  together  with  all  our  fel- 
low-men, of  every  color,  and  in  every  relation 
and  condition  in  life,  we  will  never  cease  to 
labor."* 

A  motion  to  reconsider  Mr.  Few's  resolution 
was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  76  to  52. 

As  all  will  perceive,"there  was  much  confu- 
sion of  ideas  as  to  the  exact  wording  of  resolu- 
tions to  meet  the  case.  Dr.  Bond,  toward  the 
close  of  the  conference,  interested  himself 
much,  and  prepared  two  resolutions  on  tke 
subject,  which  met  with  the  views  of  nearly 
all  north  and  south.  A  leading  member  from 
the  south  was  to  have  offered  them;  but,  owing 
to  the  great  amount  of  business,  at  the  close  of 
conference  there  was  no  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting them.  The  resolution  of  Dr.  Few  was 
to  be  reconsidered  and  laid  on  the  table, 
and  the  following  presented,  namely: 

"  (1.)  Resolved,  That  this  conference,  in  their 
action  in  the  case  of  Silas  Comfort,  did  not  de- 
cide, and  did  not  intend  to  decide,  any  thing 
concerning  the  admission  of  the  testimony  of 
colored  persons  in  Church  trials. 

"  (2.)  Resolved,  That  in  all  cases  of  trial  be- 
fore the  judicatories  of  our  Church,  the  admis- 
sibility of  testimony  must  be  decided  by  the 
judicatory  before  which  the  case  is  to  be  tried, 
subject,  however,  to  the  ultimate  decision  of 
the  superior  judicatory,  having  appellate  juris- 
diction in  the  premises. "+ 

These  resolutions  were  in  conformity  with 
the  theory  and  practice  of  our  Church  govern- 
ment   from    the    beginning.      The    testimony 


*  Journal  of  1840,  p.  109.       t  C,  Vol.  XV,  p.  26,  col. , 
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offered,  whether  of  white  or  colored  v>er.*ons, 
may  be  such  an  no  good  men  -woulci  admit. 
And  even  in  slave  states,  where  prejudices  are 
the  most  inveterate,  the  testimony  of  colored 
persons  might  be  so  corroborated  by  circum- 
stances that  even  public  opinion  would  de- 
mand its  reception  in  a  Churcli  trial.  It  would 
be  ruinous  any  Avhere  to  keep  a  man  in  the 
Church  when  his  brethren  and  the  community 
believed  him  to  bo  guilty.  In  this  way  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  always  prac- 
ticed and  will  practice.  The  case  of  Mr.  Com- 
fort had  no  proper  legal  riglit  to  be  introduced 
into  conference.  It  was  a  vexatious  case  from 
the  beginning;  occupied  the  time  of  conference 
unnecessarily;  was  an  excellent  text  for  ultra- 
abolitionists'  It  was  of  no  theoretical  or  prac- 
tical use,  and  in  1844  it  had  proiDerly  neither 
opposers  nor  approvers ;  and  all,  both  north 
and  south,  agreed  to  dispose  of  it  summarily 
as  a  thing  of  no  account  whatever.  "  How 
great  a  matter  a  little  lire  kindleth  !" 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  that  had  like  to  have  done 

freat  mischief.  After  the  passage  of  Mr. 
ew's  resolution,  the  colored  members  of  the 
Church  in  Baltimore  were  greatly  afflicted. 
Tliey  prepared  an  address  to  the  conference, 
making  complaints  in  their  case.  Through 
the  kind  offices  of  Dr.  Bond,  and  other  influ- 
ential brethren  of  Baltimore,  their  minds  were 
pacified.  On  this  account  their  paper  was 
never  presented  to  the  conference.  The  aboli- 
tion press,  however,  made  much  ado  about  it. 
A  copy  of  it  was  afterward  published  in  Zion's 
Watchman,  with  a  letter  from  a  "colored  Bal- 
timorean,"  dated  June  20,  1840.  The  address 
was  signed  by  about  forty  persons.  We  place 
it  among  our  documents.*  The  resolutions  of 
Bishop  Soule  liad  also  a  good  effect  in  satisfy- 
ing the  colored  members  of  Baltimore. 

8.  Several  petitions  were  presented  to  Gen- 
eral conference  on  lay  delegation,  a  moderate 
Episcopacy,  and  the  election  of  presiding  el- 
ders. A  committee  of  live,  of  which  Mr.  Wi- 
nans  was  chairman,  was  appointed,  to  whom 
the  petitions  on  these  three  topics  were  re- 
ferred.t 

On  May  25th  the  committee  reported  that 
the  petitioners  made  no  complaint  of  individ- 
ual grievances,  but  of  general  interests;  that 
the  operation  of  the  present  system  was  emi- 
nently useful;  and  that  two  principal  points, 
on  lay  delegation  and  the  election  of  presiding 
elders,  had  been  fully  canvassed,  in  1828,  and 
decided,  and  that  no  change  in  the  government 
was  needed -t 

The  committee  made  no  report  on  a  "mod- 
erate Episcopacy,"  as  this  was  embraced  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Episcopacy.  But  an  inter- 
esting conversation  with  Dr.  Newton  brought 
out  this  topic  very  satisfactorily  before  tlie  con- 
ference. Rev.  J.  Horton  asked  Mr.  Newton 
whether  there  was  any  authority  among  the 
British  Weslcyans  equal  in  extent  of  power  to 
our  superintendency. 

Rev.  Mr.  Newton. — "We  have  the  thing  with- 
out the  name.  The  president  of  our  conference 
exercises  more  authority  than  your  venerable 
bishops.  He  can,  at  any  time,  arrest  debate 
by  his  decision;  and,  altliough  Mr.  Wesley  did 
not  assume  the  title,  he  claimed  and  exercised 


•Document,  No.  36.  f  Journal,  p.  35. 
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;  the  prerogatives  of  a  Christian  bishop.  Our 
1  chairmen  of  the  districts  are,  in  their  sphere, 
I  also  representatives  of  the  president." 
j  Rev.  Mr.  Horton  asked  whether  the  presi- 
dents were  not  elected  annually. 
'  Rev.  Mr.  Newton. — "  Unquestionably  they  are, 
j  but  the  president  never  dies." 

"  Is  not  the  chairman  of  the  district  also 
elected  annually?"  asked  Rev.  Mr.  Horton. 

"  Unquestionably  he  is,  but  he  never  dies," 
I  replied  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton. 
j  The  chair  also  inquired  of  Rev.  Mr.  Nowton 
whether  the  president  of  the  British  conference 
did  not  decide  many  questions  which  we  decide 
by  the  vote  of  the  conference,  to  which  he  re- 
ceived an  affirmative  response. 

Rev.  J.  Horton  also  asked  how  long  the  chair- 
man of  the  district  might  retain  his  office,  to 
which  he  received  the  reply  that  that  depended 
on  circumstances.  He  always  deferred  to  sen- 
iority in  case  of  the  presence  of  a  more  aged 
minister.  This  was  generally,  if  not  invaria- 
bly and  universally,  done. 

Rev.  P.  Crandall  was  in  favor  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report,  and  he  entreated  that  the 
topics  which  called  it  forth  might  be  con- 
sidered kith  or  kindred  with  abolitionism. 
Many  of  those  who  held  antislavery  senti- 
ments were  decidedly  hostile  to  the  sentiments 
of  Methodists.* 

9.  The  report  on  the  itinerancy  presented 
,  several  points  connected  intimately  with  the 
general  thread  of  our  history;  namely,  on  con- 
ference rights,  the  power  of  presidents  of  an- 
nual and  quarterly  conferences,  etc.  We  will 
notice  such  parts  of  this  report  as  concerns  the 
subject  on  hand. 

Mr.  AVinans,  chairman  of  this  committee, 
reported  June  2d.  As  the  resolutions  of  the 
Georgia  conference,  in  regard  to  slavery,  re- 
ceived no  notice  from  the  committee,  Mr.  Dodge 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  preamble  condem- 
natory of  the  Georgia  resolutions  on  slavery. 
He  thought  that  as  the  action  of  several  confer- 
ences had  received  animadversion,  impartiality 
required  uniformity  of  treatmetit.  He  moved, 
therefore,  to  amend  the  report  by  adding:t 

"  The  action  of  the  Georgia  conference,  in 
declaring  that  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  these 
United  States,  is  not  a  moral  evil,  contradicts 
the  sense  of  the  General  Rule  and  the  10th  sec- 
tion of  the  Discipline  on  that  subject,  and  is, 
therefore,  irregular." 

On  a  motion  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table,  but  before  it  was  acted  on.  Rev.  S.  K. 
Hodges,  from  the  Georgia  conference,  begged 
leave  to  explain.  He  read  tlie  preamble  and 
resolutions  of  the  Georgia  conference.  He  said 
the  meaning  of  the  resolutions  was  plainly  and 
intelligibly  that  slavery,  as  it  exists  among  us, 
is  not  a  damning  .tin.  'J"o  confess  ourselves  in 
the  constant  practice  and  sanction  of  a  moral 
evil,  would  be,  to  acknowledge  ourselves  guilty 
of  transgression  against  the  law  of  God.  We 
did  not  contradict  the  sentiments  of  the  Disci- 
pline; but  have  simply  declared  that  we  do  not 
believe  ourselves  sinners  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  among  us.  A  crusade  has  been 
commenced  against  us.  We  have  acted  only  on 
the  defensive,  with  honesty  of  heart  and  ifirra 
attachment  to  Methodism.  A  different  course 
on  our  part  would  have  led  to  our  exclusion 
from  our  colored  missions.     For  twenty  years 
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•n-e  have  maintained  the  institutions  of  the 
Church,  and  submitted  to  offensive  legislation 
■without  complaint.  Such  is  the  exposition  of 
Mr.  Hodges  on  this  subject.  The  amendment  of 
Mr.  Dodge  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  therefore 
not  carried,  as  it  was  not  afterward  called  up. 

The  Committee  on  Itinerancy  had  the  follow- 
ing in  their  report: 

•'  The  New  England  conference,  as  has  ap- 
peared to  the  Committee,  have  been,  during 
the  last  four  years,  disorganizing  in  their  pro- 
ceedings; indeed,  to  have  pursued  a  course  de- 
structive to  the  peace,  harmony,  and  unity  of 
the  Church,  in  that, 

"(1.)  They  have  gone  beyond  the  proper 
jurisdiction  of  an  annual  conference;  and,  in 
doing  so,  have  pronounced  upon  the  characters 
of  those  brethren  who  were  not  at  all  responsi- 
ble to  them.     In  that, 

"  (2.)  The  journals  of  that  conference  exhibit 
no  grounds  on  which  they  acquitted  Orange 
Scott,  who,  by  direct  implication,  had  been 
found  guilty,  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  of  publishing  statements  con- 
cerning members  of  that  body,  which  were 
gross  misrepresentations,  or  flagrant  and  scan- 
dalous falsehoods.     In  that, 

"  (.3.)  The  same  absence  exists  of  all  show- 
ing of  reasons  for  acquitting  Orange  Scott  and 
Leroy  Sunderland,  on  sundry  charges  of  evil 
doing,  growing  out  of  abolition  movements  in 
which  they  were  engaged.     In  that, 

(4.)  The  said  conference,  disregarding  tlie 
established  usages  of  Methodism,  permitted 
the  members  of  their  body  to  be  present  during 
the  examination  of  their  own  characters.  In 
that, 

"  (5.)  The  conference  did,  by  an  official  act, 
advi.se  or  request  that  Leroy  Sunderland  should 
be  left  without  an  appointment.     In  that, 

"  (6.)  The  conference  did  sustain  Orange 
Scott  in  neglecting  his  appropriate  work  as"a 
Methodist  preacher,  while  he  was  prosecuting 
an  agency  unknown  to,  and  not  recognized  by, 
the  Discipline." 

This  part  of  the  report,  after  considerable 
discussion,  in  which  Bishop  Hedding  and  Mr. 
Smith  were  the  principal  speakers,  was  laid  on 
the  table,  and  remained  there. 

Bi.shop  Hedding  barely  made  a  few  observa- 
tions, in  which  he  urged' that  this  part  of  the 
report  had  best  be  dropped.  He  thought  the 
New  England  conference  had  erred  in  some  of 
their  acts;  still,  as  a  body,  they  were  good  men 
and  fast  friends  of  the  Church.  He  advised  to 
strike  out  of  the  report  the  part  that  related  to 
the  New  England  conference.  The  brethren 
had  been,  in  that  part,  under  excitement.  The 
act  of  the  Georgia  conference  operated  to  in- 
crease and  prolong  it.  The  comments  of  the 
Georgia  brethren  did  not  accompany  their  reso- 
lutions. The  resolutions  affirm  that  slavery  is 
not  a  moral  evil  as  it  exists  in  the  United 
States.  Taking  the  resolutions  in  the  literal, 
plain  meaning,  they  go  to  say  that  slavery  con- 
fers on  the  master  unlimited  power  to  dispose 
of  the  slave;  to  separate  man  and  wife;  it  in- 
flicts great  injury  on  its  subjects,  especially  iu 
the  hands  of  drunkards,  infidels,  and  other  im- 
moral persons;  that  the  resolutions  go  to  say, 
according  to  the  import  of  the  terms,  that  the 
exercise  of  all  the  powers  allowed  to  the  mas- 
ter, and  all  the  practices  incident  to  the  state 
of  slavery,  are  not  moral  evils.  He  thought 
that  the  brethren  of  the  north  and  the  south 
did  not  understand  each  other.     When  they 


'  recede  from  extremes  they  will  meet  and  live 
together  in  harmony  and  love. 

Mr.  Smith  made  a  vigorous  speech,  in  which 
he  declared  that  the  course  of  the  New  Eng- 
land conference  had  been  disorganizing;  that 
the  Georgia  conference,  in  declaring  that  "slav- 
ery was  not  a  moral  evil,"  as^serted  the  truth. 
1  Expediency  demanded  the  decision  of  the  Geor- 
I  gia  conference,  and  their  opinion  was  also  cor- 
i  rect  in  itself.  He  allowed  that,  did  the  north 
and  south  understand  each  other,  they  would 
I  agree.  They  did  not  differ  on  the  abstract 
I  subject  of  slavery.  There  were  two  abstract 
senses.  The  one  was  the  popular  sense,  refer- 
;  ring  to  the  original  act  of  kidnapping  from  the 
I  coast  of  Africa.  All  north  and  south  held  this 
to  be  wrong.  The  second  sense  in  the  abstract 
was  Us  technical  and  proper  sense;  that  is,  the  sim- 
ple overt  act  of  slavery.  In  this  sense  slavery 
had  no  moral  character.  You  must  give  it  a 
concrete  act  before  it  is  either  right  or  wrong. 
As  an  abstraction  it  has  no  moral  "character.  It 
is  like  the  overt  act  of  giving  money.  Thus,  to 
give  it  to  relieve  distress  is  right,  but  to  give 
money  to  hire  an  assassin  is  wrong.  "  So  of 
slavery :  the  abstract,  or  mere  overt  act,  is 
neither  right  nor  wrong;  it  has  no  moral  char- 
acter; while,  as  a  concrete  act,  its  motives  and 
objects  determine  its  moral  character;  and  by 
these  principles  we  are  willing  that  southern 
slavery  should  stand  or  fall,  both  now  and 
hereafter." 

Mr.  Smith  perfectly  confuses  the  subject. 
Slavery  does  the  same  thing,  by  the  laws  of 
the  slave  states,  that  the  African  trade  formerly 
did  in  this  country,  and  now  does  iu  other 
countries;  that  is,  it  deprives  human  beings  of 
their  liberty,  and  then  inflicts  on  them  the  tcrongs 
of  slavery.  As  none  are  born  slaves,  the  one 
hundred  thousand  of  freeborn  colored  children 
annually  enslaved  by  slave  laws,  are  deprived 
of  their  liberty,  and  suffer  all  the  wrongs  of 
slavery:  call  these,  if  you  must  speak  nonsense, 
concrete  or  abstract — terms,  in  this  application, 
that  either  mean  nothing,  or  serve  as  an  ill- 
concealed  sophism  to  hide  or  pervert  the  truth. 
Slavery,  in  spite  of  all  that  good  men  can  do, 
blots  out  marriage  from  its  code,  and,  of  course, 
introduces  licentiousness.  The  father,  under 
the  legal  workings  of  slavery,  sells  his  own 
children.  Slavery  makes  brothers  the  property 
of  brothers,  and  sisters  the  property  of  sisters; 
parts  parents  and  children;  compels  disobedi- 
ence to  parents;  compels  licentiousness  on  the 
part  of  the  wife,  the  daughter,  the  mother,  or 
sister.  But  it  were  useless  to  enlarge.  Mr. 
Smith's  sophistry  will  deceive  no  man,  north 
or  south,  but  a  sinful  slaveholder  or  his  apolo- 
gist. For  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  we  will 
furnish  the  debates  on  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Itinerancy,  occasioned  by  the 
consideration  of  the  course  of  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Georgia  conferences.* 

On  the  2d  of  June  the  report  on  the  itiner- 
ancy, on  conference  rights,  or  the  powers  of 
annual  and  quarterly  conferences,  and  of  their 
presidents,  was  presented,  and  the  following 
resolutions,  or  propositions,  were  passed.  That 
one  numbered  2,  was  laid  on  the  table,  or,  in 
other  words,  rejected: 

"  (1.)  That  the  bishop  in  an  annual  confer- 
ence, and  the  presiding  elder  in  a  quarterly 
meeting  conference,  shall  decide  all  questions 
of  law,  and   the  conference  shall  decide  the 
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application  of  law;  and  from  such  decision  of  the 
president  there  shall  be  no  appeal,  except  it  be 
taken  from  tlie  president  of  a  quarterly  meet- 
ing conference  to  the  president  of  an  annual 
conference,  and  from  the  president  of  an  an- 
nual conference  to  the  General  conference. 

"  (2.)  [Laid  on  the  table  or  lost.] 

"  (3.)  The  president  of  an  annual  or  a  quarterly 
meeting  conference  has  the  right  to  decline  putting 
the  question  on  a  motion,  resolution,  or  report, 
■wheJi,  in  his  judgment,  such  motion, resolution,  or 
report,  does  not  relate  to  the  proper  business  of  a 
conference;  provided,  that  in  all  such  cases  the 
president,  on  being  required  by  the  confevence'tt) 
do  so,  shall  have  mserted  in  the  journals  of  the 
conference  his  refusal  to  put  the  question  on  such 
motion,  resolution,  or  rejwrt,  with  his  reason  for 
so  refusing;  and  provided,  that  when  an  annual 
conference  shall  differ  from  the  president  on  a 
question  of  law,  they  shall  have  a  right  to  record 
their  dissent  on  the  journals,  provided  there  shall 
be  no  discussion  on  the  subject. 

"  (4.)  That  the  president  of  an  annual  oi-  a  quar- 
terly meeting  conference  has  the  right  to  adjourn 
the  conference  over  which  he  presides,  when,  in 
his  judgment,  all  the  business  prescribed  by  the 
Discipline  to  such  conference  shall  have  been 
transacted  ;  provided,  that  if  an  exception  be 
taken  by  the  conference  to  his  so  adiourning  it, 
the  exception  shall  be  entered  upon  tlie  journals 
of  such  conference. 

"  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
"  W.  WiNANS,  Chairman. 

••  Baltimore,  May  28,  1840."* 

The  passage  of  the  report,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  required  that  the  Discipline  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  place  among  the  duties  of  a 
bishop  the  power  "  to  decide  all  questions  of 
law  in  an  annual  conference,  subject  to  an  ap- 
peal to  the  General  conference;  but  in  all  cases 
the  application  of  law  shall  be  with  the  con- 
ference." 

A  similar  clause  was  called  for  in  reference 
to  the  duties  or  powers  of  a  presiding  elder, 
namely:  "  To  decide  all  questions  of  law  in  a 
quarterly  meeting  conference,  subject  to  an  ap- 
peal to  the  president  of  the  next  annual  con- 
ference; but  in  all  cases  the  application  of  law 
shall  be  with  the  conference." 

Thus  the  question  of  conference  rights  was 
decided  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Indeed, 
Bishop  Morris  had  given  the  clew  to  the  whole 
matter  in  his  wise  decision  at  the  New  Hamp- 
shire conference  in  1838. 

On  the  1st  of  June  the  report  on  the  Epis- 
copacy -was  adopted,  which  declares  that  the 
aaministration  of  the  bishops,  in  the  several 
.  annual  conferences,  for  the  last  four  years,  was 
^correct,  and  entitled  to  the  approbation  and 
support  of  the  conference. t 

10.  On  the  8th  of  May  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  E.  Dorsey,  from  the  stewards,  and 
others,  of  Westmoreland  circuit,  Baltimore  con- 
ference, complaining  of  the  action  of  the  Bal- 
timore annual  conference,  in  refusing  to  elect  to 
ordination  local  preachers  on  the  single  ground 
of  their  being  slaveholders.}  This  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  which  Dr.  Bascom 
iras  chairman. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  at  a  night  session,  and 
toward  midnight,  the  report  on  the  "Westmore- 
land case  came  before    conference,   and   was 
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adopted  with  very  little  examination  as  to  its 
contents.  The  report  is  ably  written,  though 
verbose,  abounding  in  repetitions,  and  rather 
illogically  connected.  Still  the  doctrines  are 
correct,  Metliodistically,  but  unguarded,  so  as 
to  give  great  advantage  to  a  pro-slavery  inter- 
pretation. The  report  states  that  local  preach- 
ers of  Virginia,  in  the  Baltimore  conference,  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  for  several  years, 
have  been  denied  orders  solely  because  they 
were  slaveliolders,  or  owners  of  slaves.  Still 
the  laws  of  Virginia  forbid  emancipation,  ex- 
cept under  restrictions  amounting  to  a  prohibi- 
tion. The  Discipline  comprises  two  distinct 
classes  of  legislative  provision  in  relation  to 
slavery,  the  one  applying  to  owners  of  slaves 
where  emancipation  is  practicable,  the  other 
where  it  is  impracticable.  The  Church  has 
never  insisted  on  emancipation  where  emanci- 
pation is  impracticable,  and  no  ecclesiastical 
disabilities  are  intended  in  this  case.  The 
General  Rule  requiring  emancipation  where  the 
laws  allow  should  be  carried  into  effect,  but 
does  not  apply  to  the  memorialists,  and  sliould 
not  affect  their  rights.  Yet  an  annual  confer- 
ence possesses  the  right  of  free  choice  in  elec- 
tions, and  can  not  be  controlled.  The  princi- 
ples and  causes  giving  birth  to  moral  and  po- 
litical institutions,  may  be  essentially  evil, 
without  moral  obliquity  in  those  involuntarily 
connected  with  these  institutions.  There  is 
not  any  necessary  connection  between  the  moral 
character  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the 
system.  The  following  is  the  resolution 
passed: 

"Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  annual 
conferences  in  General  conference  assembled,  That, 
under  the  provisional  exception  of  the  General 
Rule  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the 
simple  holding  of  slaves,  or  mere  ownership  of 
slave  property,  in  states  or  territories  where  the 
laws  do  not  admit  of  emancipation,  and  permit 
the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom,  constitutes 
no  legal  barrier  to  the  election  or  ordination  of 
ministers  to  the  various  grades  of  office  known 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  can  not  be  considered  as  operating 
any  forfeiture  of  rights  in  view  of  such  election 
and  ordination."* 

The  resolution  was  passed  without  reference  to 
any  but  traveling  and  local  preachers,  or  mem- 
bers, having  no  reference,  as  it  has  no  pertinency, 
to  the  Episcopacy.  At  a  future  day  this  became 
the  stronghold  in  favor  of  a  slaveholding  Episco- 
pacy. 

11.  The  Address  of  the  General  conference  to 
the  British  conference  avows  that  no  new  princi- 
ple or  rule  of  Discipline  respecting  slavery,  since 
the  days  of  Asbury,  had  been  introduced,  nor  is 
any  intended;  and  the  noble  testimony  is  .still 
the  same  as  it  was.  They  state  that  some  states 
have  already  become  free.  There  are  others  in 
which  it  is  allowed,  but  the  tendency  is  to  free- 
dom. In  other  states  .'-lavery  exists  by  law,  and 
it  is  treasonable  to  set  fortli  any  thing,  by  word 
or  deed,  tending  to  emancipation.  And  while 
the  Church  has  encouraged  emancipation  where 
the  laws  allow  it,  she  nas  rufrainetl  fiom  med- 
dling with  it  where  the  laws  make  it  criminal. 
The  Church  in  America  has  done  nothing  dif- 
ferent from  their  Wesleyan  brethren  in  their  in- 
structions to  their  missionaries  labeling  among 
the  slaves.f 

12.  The  General  conference,  as  was  meet,  em- 
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ployed  part  of  its  Pastoral  Address  to  the  people 
on  the  subject  of  slavery.  They  state  that  some 
petitions,  principally  from  the  northern  and  east- 
ern states,  asked  for  action  on  slavery,  and  others 
asked  for  radical  changes  in  the  economy  of  the 
Church.  The  conference  kindly  state  that  no 
good  I'easou  appeared  to  them  to  make  changes  in 
reference  either  to  slaveiy  or  to  our  general  econ- 
omy as  a  Church.* 

13.  Indeed,  the  principles  and  general  economy 
of  Methodism  have  been  so  well  tried,  and  so 
long  practiced,  and  found  to  be  of  such  general, 
and  even  particular  utility,  that  there  is  little  or 
no  room  or  reason  for  changing  either.  There  is 
room  and  reason  for  development,  extension,  and 
application  of  the  rudimental  elements;  but  the 
elements  themselves  can  not  be  changed,  added 
to,  or  diminished,  without  vitiating  the  entire 
system. 

The  General  conference  is  an  assembly  of 
Christian  pastors,  not  of  legislators;  not  author- 
ized to  make  laws,  but  to  make  "  such  rules  and 
regulations  "  as  the  state  of  the  Church  and  the 
world  may  require,  as  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  laws  already  given  by  the  only  Law- 
giver. This  well-marked  and  obvious  distinc- 
tion was  always  acted  on  by  the  Church,  and  at 
length  formally  recognized  by  tlie  General  con- 
ference of  1828,  in  the  adoption  of  the  report 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Itinerancy.     Though  | 
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the  terms  legislature,  legislative,  etc.,  have  been 
sometimes  used  in  a  restricted  sense,  strictly 
speaking  no  Church  can  assume  the  power  of 
making  laws.  No  Church  can  make  laws  for 
the  moral  government  of  her  members  without 
renouncing  ner  allegiance  to  the  only  Lord  and 
Lawgiver;  and,  surely,  the  Church  can  not  inter- 
fere with  the  political  relations  of  her  members. 
All  laws,  pious  or  moral,  are  found  in  the  Bible; 
and  all  the  General  conference  can  do,  as  the 
supreme  judicatory  of  the  Church,  is  to  devise 
the  best  means  of  executing  these  laws.  Hence 
the  terms  of  communion  must  be  Scriptural,  but 
the  manner  of  enforcing  these  terms  must  be  left 
with  the  pastors  of  the  Church.  For  example,  it 
is  a  law  of  God  that  a  dishonest  person  or  drunk- 
ard shall  not  be  a  subject  of  the  kingdom  of 
God — shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  Church.  No 
authority  can  repeal  or  modify  this  law.  But 
the  Scripture  does  not  show  precisely  how  the 
crime  is  to  be  proved.  Tlie  General  conference 
has  decided  that  it  shall  be  by  a  committee  of 
brethren.  The  Zaw  can  not  be  altered;  but  the 
rule  may  be  changed  for  any  other  which  reason 
and  experience  may  select.  So  the  great  outlines 
are  contained  in  Scrij)tnre;  and  while  these  are 
preserved  inviolate,  rules  and  regulations  to  ex- 
ecute these  laws  may  vary  as  matters  of  disci- 
pline.* 
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1.  As  might  be  expected,  ultra-abolitionism  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  now  began  to 
develop  itself  by  secession.  The  abolitionists, 
heretofore,  to  some  extent,  seemed  to  think  the 
whole  Gospel  included  in  the  doctrines  and 
measures  of  antislavery  societies.  The  Church, 
bishops  and  preachers  especially,  were  put  down 
as  pro-slavery.  Hence,  slavery  was  talked,  and 
preached,  and  prayed  about,  and  little  else ; 
making  the  watchwords  of  the  party  the  theme 
of  the  class  meeting,  the  love-feast,  and  the 
prayer  meeting,  as  well  as  the  rostrum  and  the 
periodicals.  We  will  give  some  specimens  of 
the  style  used  on  these  occasions  from  the  pens 
nf  those  who  employed  them,  or  whose  senti- 
ments they  report. 

The  following  sentiments  appeared  in  the 
Watchman  of  March,  1840,  dated  Duxbury, 
February,  1840,  over  the  initials  J.  D.  B.,  a  well- 
known  and  talented  preacher  of  the  New  Eng- 
land conference: 


'  That  paper  [the  Christian  Advocate  and  Jour- 

"   '  cUy  an- ^ 

to  the  cau.se  of  humanity.     The  editors  will  not 


lial]   is  ciTiclly  and  wickedly  dumb   in  relation 


bark  on  the  subject.  Anon,  however,  they  pounce 
on  the  friends  of  bleeding  humanity.  0  Meth- 
odism! how  hast  thou  corrupted  thyself  in  an 
imholy  alliance  with  the  American  Moloch — tlu 
mm  of  all  villainies!  The  mother  of  abomina- 
tions has  found  a  refuge  within  our  pale.  We 
havn  reclined  on  the  adulterous  lap  of  a  heartless 
Delilah,  till,  like  Sampson,  we  are  shorn  of  our 
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strength.  Ichabod!  Ichabod!  flames  forth  on 
the  walls  of  our  edifice,  in  characters  of  unearthly 
fire !"+ 

Another  preacher,  under  the  initials  of  J.  S., 
writing  to  Mr.  Scott,  says: 

"  The  New  England  abolitionists — many  of 
them,  at  least — are  led  away,  as  the  sons  of  Israel 
were  by  the  daughters  of  Balak,  to  commit 
whoredom  with  the  Moloch  of  slavery. "^ 

Rev.  J.  S.  Barris,  under  date  of  Monroe,  0., 
July  25,  1840,  writes  thus: 

"  I  have  for  a  long  time  believed  that  abolition- 
ists would  do  more  honor  to  the  cause  of  God,  if 
they  sliould  break  off  from  their  present  ecclesi- 
astical connection,  and  meet  in  convention  by 
delegates  from  the  ministry  and  laity,  and  organ- 
ize a  Church  free  from  the  sin  of  oppression; 
embracing,  in  their  religious  creed,  nothing  but 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  leaving 
out  every  thing  that  does  not  involve  the  grand 
scheme  of  Gospel  truth.  On  such  a  basis  every 
intelligent  Christian  could  unit«."|| 

These  are  mere  specimens  of  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  among  some  abolitionists,  giving 
plain  indications  that  the  secession  was  now- 
fixed  in  principle  and  determination,  and  the 
execution,  of  course,  must  soon  follow. 

Accordingly,  in  Cleveland,  in  the  fall  of  1839, 
I  thiidi,  a  secession  took  place,  becaiise  the  quar- 
terly meeting  conference  and  the  annual  confer- 
ence did  not  virtually  become  abolition  societies.^ 
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In  Monroe,  Ohio,  in  the  summer  of  1839,  under 
the  Rev.  Ensign  B.  Hill,  a  secession  took  place  of 
about  thirty  persons,  on  account  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  Church,  and  "  were  formed  into  a 
large  congregational  Church."  Thus  a  "  large 
Church  "  was  formed  out  of  "  about  thirty  per- 
sons;" and  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  large 
Churches  of  Scottites  which  were  formed  in  Ohio 
at  this  time  and  afterward.  So  a  congregational 
Church  was   formed  in  Williamsfield,  Ohio,  in 

1840.  "  They  anticipated  a  secession  of  the 
main  body  of  the  abolitionists;  and  whenever 
that  event  should  take  place,  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  become  united  therewith."* 

And  in  Utica,  New  York,  there  was  a  consid- 
erable secession  in  the  fall  of  1840.  The  reasons 
assigned  by  the  seceders  were:  The  efforts  of  the 
authoritie.s'to  suppress  the  discussion  of  slavery  in 
the  Church;  its  pro-slavery  character;  the  action 
of  the  Oneida  conference,  in  restoring  an  expelled 
member;  and  the  government  of  the  Church.f 

In  1839  secessions  commenced  in  Michigan, 
but  this  was  confined  to  individuals,  some  of 
■whom  joined  other  Churches,  and  others  stood 
alone.  The  first  organized  secession  took  place 
in  Febniary,  1841,  consisting  of  five  classes  in 
Wayne  county.  These  formed  a  convention  May 
13, 1841,  and  called  themselves  "  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists." Several  other  secessions  took  place  in 
other  parts  of  Michigan,  as  Wheatland,  Adams, 
etc.     In  1843  they  all  amounted  to  1,116.^ 

These  secessions,  generally,  made  no  noise 
beyond  their  narrow  circle,  and  the  columns  of 
their  paper.  The  secession  in  Utica  did  attract 
some  attention,  and  called  out  remarks  from 
Zion's  Herald  and  the  Christian  Advocate.  Dr. 
Bond,  in  two  articles, [1  shows  off  the  Utica  case 
in  its  proper  colors.  After  the  secession,  those 
that  remained  in  the  Church,  though  the  weaker 
and  poorer  part,  being  aided  by  brethren  at  a 
distance,  paid  off  a  church  debt  that  had  been 
an  incumorance  for  years.  They  were  relieved 
from  their  former  constant  din  of  abolitionism 
that  assailed  them  from  the  pulpit,  in  the  prayer 
meeting,  the  class-room,  and  official  meetings. 
The  Lord  revived  his  work  among  them,  and  the 
■waste  places  were  soon  repaired. 

Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  then  editor  of  Zion's  Her- 
ald, ■wrote  an  article  of  great  weight  and  point, 
on  the  appointing  power  of  our  bishops,  and  other 
matters,^  which  gave  a  manifest  check  to  the 

3)irit  of  disaffection.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
hurch,  indeed,  is  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Bond 
and  brother  Stevens  for  their  able  and  timely 
articles  in  defense  of  the  Church,  at  this  time  and 
afterward. 

A  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Utic?,  to 
organize  all  Methodist  seceders  together  into  one 
bc3y.  But  the  materials  were  too  discordant  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  convention  did  nothing  to 
acconiphsh  the  object  of  their  meeting.lf 

2.  The  develoj)ments  of  radicalism  or  revolu- 
tion in  the  Church,  in  connection  with  abolition- 
ism, were  now  fully  manifest  to  all.  The  Lowell 
Christian  Advocate  was  commenced  January  7, 

1841,  edited  by  Luther  Lee,  and  continued  only 
fifteen  months,  or  till  March  31,  1842.  It  died 
for  want  of  support,  and  left  its  publishers  in- 
volved in  debt  to  a  considerable  amount.**  The 
Methodist  abolition  press  stopped  at  very  little 
to  accomplish  its  object.    Who  does  not  remember 


•  Mr.  D.  Pechin,  in  the  True  'Wesleyan,  April  25,  1846 
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the  shameless  effort  to  bring  the  pious  and  ami- 
able Bishop  Hcdding  into  contempt,  by  offering 
him  and  his  wife  for  sale  at  public  auction — 
giving  a  ludicrous  description  of  their  personal 
qualihcations  for  service,  their  age,  teeth,  size, 
etc.?  The  abolitionists  carried  their  strife  into 
our  classes,  Sunday  schools,  and  missionary 
societies,  and  even  into  our  love-feasts.  Every- 
where they  taught  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  pro-slavery  in  her  councils  and 
administration,  especially  the  Episcopacy.  They 
spared  none  who  were  not  of  their  party;  and  to 
be  one  of  their  party,  it  was  necessary  to  agree 
with  them  in  measures  as  well  as  in  the  princi- 
ples they  avowed.  The  result  of  the  whole  was, 
that  they  succeeded  in  alienating  many  from 
their  attachment  to  the  Church  and  her  whole- 
some discipline,  upon  which  alone  depended 
their  connection;  and  this  ligament  once  sun- 
dered, they  were  ready  for  secession  and  open 
hostility.  The  fruits  of  this  may  be  seen  at 
Utica,  Patterson,  and  the  places  we  have  men- 
tioned above. 

Mr.  Scott,  in  1841,  had  temporarily  retired  to 
his  fann  in  Newberry,  Vermont.  For  a  year  or 
two  he  was  much  displeased  at  the  Methodist 
abolitionists  of  New  England.  They  all  got 
astray.  He  denounces  them  as  "  spaniel-like," 
"  crawling,"  and  "  licking  the  dust,"  because 
they  would  not  allow  him  to  denounce  the 
Herald  through  its  own  columns.*  The  Lowell 
Advocate,  too,  denounced  the  Her.ald,  iinder  the 
care  of  Mr.  Stevens,  because  the  paper  did  not 
assail  the  Church  with  more  zeal  than  it  did 
slavery.f 

Radical  principles  were  now  broached  by  Mr. 
Scott  and  those  that  seceded,  as  well  as  those 
that  were  ready  for  secession,  through  their 
alienation  from  the  Church.  Radical  measures 
are  those  which  strike  at  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  economy,  at  the  Episcopacy,  at  the 
itinerancy,  etc.  Mr.  Scott,  referring  to  the  course 
of  the  bishops  in  1820,  declares  that  then  did 
"oppression  and  tyranny  triumph,"  and  that 
now  "  tyranny  has  triumphed,  and  oppression 
struck  deep  its  roots  in  the  Church."  The 
Lowell  Observer  also  develops  the  matter.  One 
writer  declared,  "  Let  those  who  can  put  confi- 
dence in  the  statement  of  the  bishops,"  etc.  Mr. 
Stevens  thought,  under  date  of  September  1st, 
that  the  antislavery  movement  in  our  Church 
was  fast  merging  into  a  movement  of  mere  eccle- 
siastical revolution.  Mr.  Bridge,  about  the  same 
time,  declared,  "  Once  we  had  one  class  of  aboli- 
tionists, firm  and  united;  now  we  have  many, 
divided  and  broken  into  fragments.  To  this 
deplorable  list  may  be  added  the  new  party  of 
Church  revolutionists. "t 

3.  The  affairs  of  Lowell  will  furnish  a 
specimen  of  what  was  in  process  at  the  time. 
Both  of  the  stations  in  this  city  rejected  the 

?reachers  sent  them,  and  chose  others.  St. 
aul's  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hoes,  of  the  Oneida  conference,  wlio  was 
a  violent  ultra-abolitionist.  They  afterward 
chose  Mr.  Scott,  who  imniediately  commenced 
to  serve  them.  Wesley  Chapel  chose  Mr. 
Brewster.  Bishop  Hedding  and  the  presiding 
elder,  Mr.  Crandall,  did  their  utmost  to  adjust 
matters.  But  the  wound  was  too  deep  lo  be 
healed;  though  skinned  over,  it  festered,  and 
ultimately  became  worse. || 

4.  The  claim  oijree  discussion  was  pressed  so 
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far  by  some  at  this  time  as  to  demand  the  right ! 
of  saying  any  thing  they  pleased.  As  an  j 
example,  a  writer  in  the  Lowell  Advocate  com- 
plains that  the  Herald  would  not  allow  him  to 
recommend  the  Advocate  in  the  columns  of  the 
Herald,  though  the  Advocate  dealt  weekly  in 
abusive  terms  of  the  Herald.  According  to 
this  claim,  we  must  allow  a  Deist,  Unitarian,  or  ; 
Universalist,  into  our  pulpit,  to  defend  their 
own  views,  and  thereby,  at  least  tacitly,  attack  ' 
those  of  our  own  Church.  Our  papers  were 
set  for  the  defense  of  the  Church,  but  not  for  j 
their  overthrow.  Such  a  plea  for  free  discus-  j 
siou  is  Jacobinical,  and  nothing  else. 

The  editors  of   the   Christian  Advocate  did  | 
not    consider   themselves    either    bound    or   at  j 
liberty  to  introduce  into  its  columns  both  sides  I 
of  this  question,  nor  even  to  discuss  it  pioperly  j 
at  all.      Such   a  course  was   deemed   unneces- 
sary.*    Tlie  editor  of   the   Western  Advocate 
also  declined   the  discussion  of    this   subject, 
because,  as  a  moral  question,  it  was  already 
decided  in  the  General  Rule,  and  because,  in 
the  present  disturbed  state  of  the  public  mind, 
no  good  could  arise  from  its  discussion. + 

Indeed,  Ziou's  Herald,  which  had  opened  its 
columns  to  the  discussion  of  slavery  from  1835 
to  1841,  because  it  would  not  now  allow  the 
altra-abolitiouists  to  maintain  their  views,  and 
assail  the  Church  with  rancor,  was  placed  on 
the  same  list  with  the  New  York  and  Cincin- 
nati Advocates.  Or,  rather,  the  case  is  this: 
Messrs.  Scott,  Horton,  Storrs,  Sunderland,  and 
others,  had  been  assailing  the  Cliurch,  in  their 
articles  in  the  Herald,  for  the  five  preceding 
years,  and  condemning  the  Church  for  being 
pro-slavery,  and  condemning  nearly  all  slave- 
holders as  sinners.  At  this  time  the  matter 
beconjes  fully  developed.  The  Episcopacy  and 
itinerancy  are  now  assailed,  t»  addition  to  the 
former  topics,  now  become  threadbare.  The 
Herald,  now,  and  most  of  the  Xew  England 
preachers,  see  whither  matters  tend,  and  com- 
mence to  retrace  their  steps  in  the  best  way 
they  can. J 

5.  Kevertheless,  the  Methodist  antislavery 
societies  were  not  given  up,  though  they  had  a 
sickly  existence.  The  brethren  in  New  Eng- 
land got  fairly  committed,  and  could  not,  with 
any  face,  give  up  the  form,  although  the  thing 
itself  was  languishing. 

The  American  "Wesleyau  Antislavery  Society 
held  its  first  and  its  last  anniversary  at  Albany, 
New  York,  October  6,  1841.  The  energy  of 
Methodist  abolitionists  was  not  now  combined. 
Various  influences  conspired  to  scatter  their 
power. II  Still  they  held  their  anniversary, 
without  doing  much  an}'  way,  though  they 
resolved,  "  We  shall  never  relinquish  tlie  right 
to  assemble  in  this  capacity,  as  long  as  we  have 
slavery  in  the  Church  of  which  we  are  mem- 
bers.''§  The  Providence  conference  formed  an 
antislavery  society,  niet,  and  passed  resolu- 
tions, andi  finished  their  business  without  a 
shred  of  radicalism. F  The  New  England  con- 
ference passed  a  report  on  .slavery.  The  anti- 
slavery  society  of  the  conference  also  passed 
resolutions,  and  had  a  meeting,  with  but  little 
done  any  way,  except  to  keep  up  appearances.** 
The  New  Hampshire  conference  and  its  society 
•went   through   the   rounds   with   all   patience 
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and  earnestness,  and  all  passed  off  very  pleas- 
anlly.* 

Our  Methodist  Protestant  brethren  have  had 
their  trouble  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  well 
as  ourselves.  The  readers  of  the  Mutual 
Rights  and  the  Wesleyan  Repository  know- 
that  the  General  Rule  on  slavery,  at  tlie  organi- 
zation of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Churcli,  was 
rejected,  for  the  double  purpose  of  conciliating 
slaveholders,  and  of  exposing  the  errors  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This  pro-slavery 
courtesy  bore  its  legitimate  fruit,  as  we  learn 
from  the  following,  taken  from  the  Christian 
World,  edited  by  Mr.  Stockton,  of  Philadel- 
phia:! "We  learn  from  the  Augusta  (Georgia) 
Sentinel,  that  the  South  Carolina  conference  is 
zealously  devoted  to  southern  interests.  At  its 
recent  session,  a  committee  presented  a  report, 
which  was  adopted,  complaining  of  the  inex- 
cusable and  offensive  conduct  of  the  northern 
Methodist  Protestant  ministers,  who,  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  press,  and  even  in  their  an- 
nual and  General  conferences,  have  denounced 
slavery,  and  threaten  to  withdraw  all  fellow- 
ship from  slaveholders.  They  also  think  it 
necessary  to  get  up  a  southern  periodical,  be- 
cause the  Methodist  Protestant  can  not  publish 
any  communication  in  defense  of  the  institution 
of  slavery.  The  conference  does  not  consider 
-slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  a 
moral  evil,  nor  does  it  debar  the  slaveholder 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  favor  of  God,  nor 
exclude  him  from  glory  hereafter.  The  agent 
of  the  conference  is  directed  to  visit  or  write  to 
the  other  conferences  in  the  south,  asking  their 
cooperation." 

7.  The  antislavery  movements  of  the  current 
year  will  call  for  a  brief  survey.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  occurrences,  we  may  place  a 
letter  from  the  antislavery  committee  of  Lon- 
don to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
signed  by  Thomas  Clarkson,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  dated  London,  March  5, 1841.  The 
letter  was  carried  to  the  United  States  by 
Joseph  Sturge,  an  influential  Quaker.  Mr. 
Sturge  informed  the  President,  Mr.  Tyler,  of 
the  letter  and  its  purport,  desiring  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  it.  The  President  paid  no 
attention  whatever,  in  any  way,  to  the  matter, 
so  that  Mr.  Sturge  could  not  deliver  the  letter 
in  person,  as  he  was  instructed.  Of  this  Mr. 
Sturge  complains,  and  addresses  the  abolition- 
ists in  the  United  States  on  the  subject.  The 
letter  to  the  President  is  a  graphic  survey  of 
slavery  in  its  moral  character,  well  written, 
presenting  such  a  view  of  slavery  as  shows 
forth  its  moral  obliquity  in  a  very  convincing 
light.J  We  will,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  re- 
mand the  paper  to  our  collection  of  docu- 
ments.|| 

Mr.  Gurney's  letters  to  Mr.  Clay  on  the  suc- 
cess of  West  India  emancipation  may  be  no- 
ticed. He  attempts  to  show,  1.  That  emanci- 
pated negroes  worked  well  on  the  estates  of 
their  own  masters.  2.  Yet  the  increased 
amount  of  labor  cheapened  it.  3.  These  he 
endeavors  to  show  from  facts.  4.  Their  per- 
sonal comforts  were  increased.  5.  Their  moral 
and  religious  improvement  were  promoted. 
Whether  these  points  were  fully  made  out,  we 
say  not;  yet  the  excellent  spirit  in  which  the 
book  was  written  presented  something  to  slave- 
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holders  which  they  were  willing  to  read  and 
consider;  and  an  excellent  example  of  manner 
was  presented  for  the  imitation  of  a  large  class 
of  abolitionists,  from  which  we  trust  they 
derived  profit.* 

The  American  and  Foreign  Antislavery  So- 
ciety held  its  first  anniversary.  Not  being 
prepared  fully  to  ostracize  all  the  clergy, 
abolish  the  Sabbath,  and  denounce  all  govern- 
ment, they  came  out  from  among  the  leaders 
of  the  parent  society.  Their  report  did  not 
contain  many  statistics.  They  were  compelled 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  Messrs.  Birney 
and  Stanton,  for  want  of  funds  for  their  sup- 
port. The  past  year  was  one  of  comparative 
inaction.  An  antislavery  convention  was  held 
next  morning  by  the  members  of  the  Society, 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  supported  by  abolitionists  in 
1844.t 

The  People's  Advocate  complained  much  of 
the  decline  of  abolition  papers,  and  says,  "  We 
do  not  know  of  one  which  sustains  itself,  and 
most  of  them  are  a  heavy  bill  of  cost  to  the 
proprietors."  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
decline  of  the  papers  was  a  proof  of  the  de- 
cline of  abolitionism,  while  others  thought  that 
abolitionism  continued  to  progress.  We  do  not 
indorse  either  of  these  opinions.  The  extrava- 
gances of  abolition  had  spent  themselves  in 
disgusting  many,  and  curing  many.  A  more 
sober  course  was  found  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  give  a  hearing  to  the  cause. 
This  produced  a  temporary  pause.  But  the 
public  mind  in  the  north  settled  down  into  a 
more  calm  state,  rejecting  much  of  what  was 
said  and  done  by  the  abolitionists,  and  equally 
rejecting  the  fanaticism  of  pro- slavery  men, 
either  in  the  north  or  south. J  The  true  anti- 
slavery  principles,  however,  were  strengthened, 
extended,  and  greatly  separated  from  the  evil 
and  indiscreet  principles  with  which  they  had 
been  previously  mixed. 

Among  the  most  thinking  men  of  the  south, 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the  strong  anti- 
slavery  sentiments  in  the  north  were  much  in 
the  advance,  and  had  greatly  affected  the  south 
itself,  and  reached  even  its  conscience,  so  as  to 

5)romote  even  some  panic.  We  have  before  us 
orty-five  quotations  from  the  published  decla- 
rations of  southern  men,|i  slaveholders,  who 
declare  or  lament  that  the  consciences  of  south- 
ern men  are  reached,  and  the  sin  of  slavery  is 
becoming  known,  and  is  felt  by  many  slave- 
holders. 

8.  A  survey  of  the  missionary  and  religious 
movements  of  the  Church,  in  regard  to  the 
slaves,  deserves  a  prominent  notice.  We  have 
before  us  the  report  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  South  Carolina  conference,  which  gives  the 
most  cheering  intelligence  of  the  success  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  slaves.  Some  eighteen  or 
twenty  missionaries  were  employed  among  the 
blacks  exclusively;  there  were  between  five 
and  seven  thousand  Church  members,  and  more 
than  half  that  number  of  the  children  were 
receiving  catechetical  instruction.  The  report 
states  that  the  vocation  of  the  South  Carolina 
conference,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  the  religious 
improvement  of  the  colored  pop\ilation  of  the 
low  country  of  the  Carolinas.    Here  they  exist 
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in  scores  and  hundreds,  in  circumstances  forbid- 
ding necessarily  the  opportunities  of  Christian 
instruction  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  clerical 
operation.  The  most  of  tliese  are,  in  point  of 
fact,  as  remote  from  religious  influences  as 
though  they  were  in  the  deserts  and  jungles  of 
Africa  itself.  We  must  quote  here  largely, 
verbatim  it  literatim,  from  the  report;  for  it 
would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  to  with- 
hold the  following  extract  from  the  report: 

"  And  here,"  say  the  conference  in  their 
report,  "we  declare  it  publicly  and  solemnly, 
in  the  face  of  the  highly-respectable  planters 
of  this  community,  and  before  the  whole 
country,  that  this  Missionary  Society  has  no 
ulterior  designs  beyond  our  plain  and  positive 
and  present  duties.  We  are  working  to  no 
secular  ends.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
rights  and  duties  of  Caesar.  We  bow  to  the 
authority  of  the  laws;  and  by  the  express  pre- 
cepts of  the  Christianity  which  we  preach,  wc 
are  under  obligation  to  obey  these  laws.  Our 
vocation  looks  to  a  different  end.  It  contem- 
plates spiritual  relation.s — eterual  destinies.  It 
sees  beneath  the  humble  condition  of  tlie  plant- 
ation negro,  the  gleaming  liglils  of  soul — the 
upward  burnings  of  immoiiaiittj.  It  calculates 
the  elements  of  his  spiritual  destiny  from  the 
moral  and  religious  capabilities  of  his  nature. 
It  finds  him  ignorant  of  God;  and  its  solemn 
office  is  to  instruct  this  ignorance.  He  is  fet- 
tered by  a  thousand  superstitions;  these  it 
seeks  to  dispel  by  the  simple  teachings  of  re- 
ligious truth.  He  is  responsible  to  God  for  his 
conduct  here,  and  the  doom  of  eternal  liappi- 
ness  or  woe  awaits  him  hereafter  !  To  awaken 
in  his  mind  the  same,  and  to  fix  upon  his  heart 
the  feeling  of  responsibility  both  to  God  and  his 
master,  is  our  aim. 

"In  hoping  to  accomplish  this  great  end, our 
confidence  rests  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
Gospel.  The  commission  we  have  received  of 
the  Lord  Chri.st  is  to  '  preach  the  (iospel  to 
every  creature,'  and  if  to  any  by  emphasis  and 
partiality,  to  the  poor.  It  operates  without 
detriment  or  bar  from  the  outward  circumstan- 
ces of  life,  be  they  .splendid  or  mean.  It 
reaches  from  the  shining  pinnacles  of  society  to 
its  Helot  class.  So  to  preach  the  Gospel  tiiat 
it  may  be  believed,  and,  being  believed,  may 
prove  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  is  the 
great  object,  and,  we  repeat  it,  the  sole  object 
of  our  ministrations  among  the  blacks.  T  his 
object  attained,  we  find  the  terminus  of  our 
anxieties  and  toils,  of  our  preaching  and 
prayers."* 

We  can  not  here  withhold  the  testimony  of  an 
abolitionist — Rev.  S.  W.  Coggcshall,  in  his  cor- 
respondence in  Zion's  Herald: 

"In  the  South  Carolina  conference,  several  of 
the  preachers  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  work 
of  preaching  to  the  slaves;  and  so  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  health  and  life  are  the  stations  of 
these  devoted  brethren,  in  the  low  lands  of  that 
state,  some  having  already  fallen  martyrs  to  their 
work,  that  the  bishops  will  not  always  take  the 
re.sponsibility  of  appointing  men  to  fill  them,  but 
call  for  volunteers  for  this  truly-mis.sionary 
work,  when  suflScient  are  always  found  to  boldly 
step  forward,  not  only  to  supjply  the  places  or 
those  who  have  fallen,  but  also  continually  to 
enlarge  the  borders  of  the  work.  The  result  of 
all  tWs  superior  zeal  and  sacrifice,  as  might  be 
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expected,  is,  that  in  this  conference  the  blacks  i 
nnmber  more  than  the  whites;  the  former  num- 
bering 27,630,  and  the  latter  27,209.  The  ratio 
of  increase  is  still  greater,  being,  whites,  2,223, 
blacks,  2,808.  Why  the  South  Carolina  con- 
ference is  so  far  in  advance  of  all  the  other  con- 
ferences in  this  good  work,  I  do  not  know,  unless 
it  is  on  account  of  the  superior  and  commanding 
influence  of  her  distinguished  son,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Capers,  a  man  who,  though  he  is  not  every  thing 
upon  the  slave  question  that  the  friends  of  hu- 


manity could  with,  yet,  during  a  long,  active, 
and  laborious  life,  has  most  comniendably  exerted 
himself  for  the  spi)itual  benefit  of  these  poor 
outcasts  of  human  nature."* 

The  devotion  of  Methodist  ministers  to  the 
slaves  obtained  for  them  the  title,  by  way  of 
derision,  of  "  the  negro  preachers."  They  may 
now  wear  it  with  honest  pride  as  a  badge  of 
honor,  and  of  more  real  worth  than  the  title  of 
Caesar. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


EVENTS  OF   184  2. 


1 .  A  PRO-SLAVERY  movement,  in  the  winter  of 
1841  and  1842,  was  the  occasion  of  manifesting 
the  antislavery  spirit  of  the  Methodists  of  Mary- 
land, whether  slaveholders  or  others.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  the  following:  A  small  fraction 
of  the  slaveholding  interest,  assuming,  without 
any  legitimate  warrant,  to  act  for  the  whole, 
held  a  convention,  and,  by  a  series  of  resolutions, 
recommended  to  the  Legislature  a  course  of 
action,  which  was  intended  not  to  bear  on 
slavery,  either  speculatively  or  practically,  but 
on  the  free  people  of  color.  The  effect  would  be 
to  drive  from  the  state,  or  reduce  to  bondage, 
those  who,  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  were  free. 
A  great  many  of  those  to  be  expelled,  or  reduced 
to  bondage  again,  were  Methodists,  and  claimed 
the  sympathy  of  Methodists,  and,  if  practicable, 
their  protection,  too.  Our  preachers  would  be, 
by  the  proposed  law,  made  liable  to  severe  pains 
and  penalties,  which  might  be  incurred  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  as  ministers,  without 
themselves  violating  the  law,  or  being  in  any 
way  accessory  thereto* 

At  a  time  when  the  antislavery  societies  were 
formed  in  the  north  and  east,  Maryland  was 
steadily  advancing  toward  a  gradual  emancipa- 
tion of  her  slaves.  The  tragedy  of  Southamp- 
ton, Virginia,  awakened  general  alarm.  But  the 
abolition  movements  of  the  north  seemed  to 
cause  a  halt  to  the  advancement  of  emancipa- 
tion. Of  this  pause  the  pro-slavery  men  of 
Maiyland  took  advantage.  They  succeeded  to 
have  laws  passed  that  made  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity blush.  The  great  majority  of  the  people, 
though  opposed  to  slaveiy  and  these  laws,  were 
compelled,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  maintain  no 
strong  opposition.  Emboldened  by  the  impunity 
with  which  they  had  been  permitted  to  trample 
on  the  feelings  of  their  fellow-citizens,  these 
vltra  slaveholders  proceeded  in  their  measures; 
held  a  convention;  succeeded  to  have  an  ob- 
noxious law  pass  the  house.  The  convention 
was  warned  of  the  danger  of  their  course.  The 
people  thought  their  madness  would  be  rebuked 
fcy  the  Legislature;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of 
most,  a  bill  was  passed  the  house  in  conformity 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  convention.  The 
Methodists,  acting  as  a  society  in  Baltimore, 
memorialized  the  Legislature. t 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1842,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  male  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upward, 

*  C„  AprU  13, 1842.        f  C,  March  9, 1842. 


a  memorial  to  the  senate  was  adopted,  signed  by 
Thomas  E.  Bond,  sen.,  G.  C.  M.  Roberts,  and 
Robert  Emory,  remonstrating  against  the  bill 
that  had  passed  the  house  of  delegates.  The 
memorial  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  principles 
of  true  Christians  and  of  loyal  citizens.  For 
the  sake  of  preserving  it,  we  assign  it  a  place 
among  our  valuable  documents.f 

In  reference  to  this  matter.  Dr.  Bond  makes 
the  following  remarks  :i 

"  This  mad  movement  of  the  slaveholders' 
convention  is  the  more  surprising,  because  they 
must  have  known  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
opposite  fanaticism  of  the  antislavery  societies 
was  suppressed  in  the  free  states.  To  cast  this 
firebrand  into  the  yet  smoldering  materials  is 
beyond  the  ordinary  folly  and  wickedness  of 
men.  To  our  brethren  we  say,  and  to  all  who 
fear  God  we  say,  you  are  released;  the  slave- 
holders' convention  have  taken  off  your  sti'aight- 
jackets.  With  an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of  God, 
do  your  duty.  If  we  have  at  any  time  compro- 
mised too  much,  we  did  it  under  a  conviction  of 
duty.  We  do  not  repent  that  we  have  let  our 
niocieration  be  known  to  all  men.  The  questions 
which  we  were  told  it  was  dangerous  to  discuss, 
are  now  forced  upon  us  by  those  who  conjured 
us  to  be  silent,  for  the  sake  of  mercy  and  hu- 
manity, and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  we  will 
discuss  them  to  the  hearts'  content  of  the  slave- 
holders' convention." 

The  notices  of  this  subject  in  the  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal  created  considerable  alarm 
in  the  south,  as  was  manifest  from  a  correspond- 
ent from  Georgia,  of  March  22d,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  "  An  Itinerant,"  and  from  an  editorial 
notice  of  it  in  the  Southern  Advocate  of  April  1, 
1842.  The  "Itinerant"  complained  that  the 
controversy  was  brought  into  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  Advocate,  and  affirmed  that  "  such  a 
discussion  in  that  paper  must  clo.se  all  access  to 
the  colored  people  of  the  south,  and  send  home 
our  missionaries,  or  compel  the  southern  Cliurch, 
from  a  love  of  souls,  to  a  separation."  The 
editor,  Mr.  Wightraan,  emphatically  participated 
in  the  regrets  of  his  Georgia  correspondent.  He 
says,  if  the  discussion  proceeds,  the  New  York 
paper  will  not  circulate  in  the  south.  "We 
know  too  well  the  temper  of  Virginia,  the  Caro- 
linas,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  to  suppose  that 
they  will    read    and    pay  for  a   pajjer  which 
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agitates  questions  so  justly  considered  danger- 
ous."* 

Dr.  Bondt  responded.  He  said  the  paper 
belonged  to  the  tcJiole  Church,  and,  as  such,  ho 
considered  himself  prohibited  from  the  discus- 
sion of  slavery.  He  neither  discussed  slavery  nor 
abolition,  but  radico-abolition.  As  to  the  Mary- 
land affair,  he  did  not  propose  to  discuss  it  in 
the  paper.  The  discussion  would  be  conducted 
by  a  pamphlet  or  other  means,  in  Maryland,  if 
necessary;  but  the  Advocate  would  not  be  the 
proper  vehicle  for  tliat  purpose.  He  had  been 
making  arrangements  for  tlie  publication  of  a 
pamphlet  in  Maryland,  when  the  rejection  of  tlie 
offensive  bill,  in  the  senate,  rendered  it  unneces- 
sary to  publish. 

2.  The  Watchman,  by  its  opposition,  not  to 
slavery,  but  to  the  Church,  became  obnoxious 
to  many,  so  that  its  circulation  was  greatly 
diminished.  As  a  remedy  to  this,  its  size  was 
greatly  reduced.  The  New  England  Cliristian 
Advocate,  the  rival  of  tlie  Watchman,  criticis- 
ing on  the  braggardism  of  the  Watchman,  says, 
with  great  truth,  that  "in  one  number  of  the 
Watchman  there  were  twenty  distinct  articles, 
in  every  one  of  which  he  refers,  in  some  way, 
to  tlie  merits  of  his  paper,  and  in  most  of  them 
directly."} 

Mr.  Sunderland,  editor  of  the  Watchman, 
became,  at  this  time,  enamored  of  Mesmerism, 
and  employed  much  space  in  favor  of  this 
topic  in  his  paper.  The  paper,  too,  reflected  on 
the  character  and  motives  of  our  ministers.  It 
assailed  the  institutions  of  the  Church.  It 
opposed  not  the  sins  in  the  Church,  but  the 
Church  itself.  It  abounded  in  dark  insinua- 
tions, as  well  as  direct  assertions.  On  this 
account,  there  were  some  who  gave  credence  to 
its  statements  who  were  prepared  to  abandon 
the  Church.  Messrs  B.  M'Lauth  and  J.  Mar- 
cy,  on  July  20th,  complained  of  this  course. 
But  the  editor  refused  to  publish  the  communi- 
cation. It  appeared  afterward  in  the  Herald 
of  August  10,  1842.  Thus  the  much  vaunted 
free  discussion  was  at  an  end  in  the  Watch- 
man. 

3.  Mr.  Scott  during  the  winter  of  1841-42 
■was  in  retirement.  He  makes  his  appearance 
in  file  Herald  of  June  15th,  in  a  communication 
dated  May  28th.  He  there  states,  "  Men  of  an 
ardent  temperament,  like  myself,  are  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  overact,  and  not  always  to  exer- 
cise sufficient  caution  and  prudence  in  the 
manner  of  debate.  This,  I  believe,  has  been 
my  fault  to  some  extent.  I  think  I  might  have 
managed  my  part  of  the  controversy  more 
judiciously  and  profitably.  I  now  regret  that 
the  debate  on  both  sides  assumed,  at  so  early  a 
period,  so  hostile  a  character,  and  that  I  con- 
tributed my  full  quota  to  such  a  result." 

He  further  remarks,  that  he  thought  anti- 
filavery  societies  and  conventions  in  the  Church 
were  now  of  no  use;  that  there  was  not  now 
life  enough  among  Methodist  abolitionists  to 
keep  Church  antislavery  societies  alive;  that  it 
was  better  to  confine  ourselves  to  official  action 
on  slavery,  in  the  annual  and  quarterly  confer- 
ences. In  regard  to  Churcli  government,  he 
wanted  improvement  rather  than  revolution; 
that  he  had  no  hope  that  any  improvement 
would  take  place,  and  there  is  no  alternative 
but  to  submit  to  things  pretty  much  as  they 
are,  or  secede.     "  I   have  never  yet  felt  pre- 
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pared  for  the  latter;  how  I  may  feel  hereafter  I 
can  not  tell;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  those 
who  can  not  conscientiously  submit  to  Method- 
ist economy  and  usages,  had  better  peaceably 
leave."  He  concludes  by  saying,  "Having,  in 
what  I  have  said  on  slavery  and  Cliurch 
polity,  frequently  been  severe  and  personal,  I 
have,  within  a  few  months,  made  public  and 
private  apologies,  and  explanations  to  indi- 
viduals."* 

The  editor  of  the  Herald,  in  a  preface  to  Mr. 
Scott's  piece,  feared  or  thought  that  the  article 
would  be  viewed  as  a  plea  for  radicalism;  but 
he  inserted  it  through  courtesy,  though  he 
would  not  be  disposed  to  repeat  the  courtesy. 
Mr.  Scott,  on  June  20th,t  explained  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  inculcate  radicalism.  H.  B. 
Husted  congratulated  brother  Scott}  on  his 
abandoning  antislavery  societies  in  the  Church, 
and  the  prospect  of  peace  and  unity.  He  then 
went  on  to  state,  that  the  strife  at  the  north 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  strife  of  words,  and 
tliat  much  harm  was  done  by  the  abolition  con- 
troversy in  the  north. 

4.  In  the  fall  of  this  year  there  were  mani- 
fest indications  of  secession.  The  Reformed 
Methodist  paper,  in  October,  announces  that  a 
new  radical  movement  was  being  secretly  pro- 
jected in  New  England.  Mr.  Stevens  thinks 
this  can  not  be  so,  writing  under  date  of 
October  26th. ||  Mr.  Bridge,  on  November  2d, 
disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  radical  move- 
ments §  Mr.  Stevens,  under  the  same  date, 
affirms,  that  there  was  now  no  doubt  of  the 
matter.  He  had  received  positive  assurances 
from  brethren  who  had  been  invited  by  letters, 
asking  cooperation  in  the  new  measure.  The 
Methodist  Reformer,  at  tliis  time,  writes  as 
follows:  "  We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
to  our  readers,  that  'radico-abolition'  is  not 
dead  in  New  England.  The  requiem  which 
Dr.  Bond  <fe  Co.  have  been  singing  over  it 
was  premature,  and  got  up  to  the  tune  that 
they  love  to  sing  so  well.  Their  wish  was  the 
father  of  that  thought.  Mark  what  we  say: 
there  will  be  agitation  in  that  quarter  ere- 
long." The  Watchman  sounded  a  similar  note 
of  warning. If 

5.  The  time  at  length  arrived  when  Messrs. 
Scott,  Sunderland,  and  others,  must  sever  them- 
selves from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
All  the  previous  steps  for  secession  had  been 
taken.  Now  the  final  one  must  follow.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  8th  of  November,  1842,  Rev, 
Jotham  Hortou,  Orange  Scott,  and  Loroy  Sun- 
derland withdrew  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  In  November  the  first  number 
of  the  True  Wesleyan  was  issued,  edited  by 
Messrs.  Horton  ana  Scott.  On  the  first  page 
was  contained  their  "Withdrawal  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  It  is  a  docu- 
ment which  apes  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, as  well  as  Mr.  Bascom's  famous  "  Decla- 
ration of  rights."  The  reasons  for  withdraw- 
ing are:  "  1.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  not  only  a  slaveholding,  but  a  slavery-de- 
fending Church.  2.  The  government  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  contains  princi- 
ples not  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  recog- 
nized in  the  usages  of  the  primitive  Church — 

Erinciples  which  are  subversive  of  the  rights, 
oth  of  ministers  and  laymen."     The  document 
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is  poorly  composed  as  to  its  style  and  logic, 
while  it  contains  a  bundle  of  heterogeneous 
materials,  partly  made  up  of  unfounded  accu- 
sations against  the  Meiliodist  Episcopal  Church, 
partly  of  bold  and  untried  principles  of  Church 
government,  assumed  with  some  strong  marks 
that  -would  nearly  come  up  to  infallibility; 
and  all  along  mingled  with  a  sufficiency  of 
self-complacency,  if  not  pride.  We  will  place 
this  curious  paper  in  our  list  of  documeuis,  to 
be  preserved,  whether  for  its  wisdom,  import- 
ance, or  folly.  This  is  one  of  those  foolish 
papers  that  posterity  may  learn  a  lesson  from, 
on  the  principle  of  avoiding  what  is  unsound, 
or  unwise,  or  injurious.* 

The  editor  of  Zion's  Herald  made  only  slight 
allusion  to  the  secession,  and  considered  it  of 
no  great  importance  as  far  as  the  interests  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  were  con- 
cerned.+  Dr.  Bond  noticed  the  event  too  as  a 
passing  bubble  that  would  soon  explode  and 
disappear.i  The  mistaken  men  suffered  great 
loss,  but  the  Church,  as  a  body,  remained  un- 
injured. 

6.  The  sentiments  on  slavery  in  the  south 
seem  to  become  more  and  more  lax  ever)'  suc- 
ceeding year.  The  proofs  of  this  will  be  seen 
from  the  erroneous  opinions  we  have  had  occa- 
sion already  to  quote  and  refer  to.  We  will 
aow  add  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Southern 
Advocate,  calling  himself  Justice,  who  in  two 
numbers  discusses  the  subject.  In  his  first 
number  he  lays  down  the  position  that  slavery 
is  not  an  institution  of  the  Church,  but  of  the 
state,  and  the  Church  has  no  right  to  interfere 
with  it.  In  his  second  number  he  endeavors 
to  show,  that  all  the  Church  has  done  respect- 
ing slavery  has  done  harm,  except  to  devise 
and  use  plans  and  means  to  instruct  and  benefit 
religiously  the  slaves.  He  then  considers  the 
history  of  this  matter  down  to  the  time  he 
"writes.  He  next  affirms  that  "  the  everlasting 
agitation  and  the  increasing  excitement  on  this 
very  subject,  by  ecclesiastical  bodies  at  a 
distance,  calls  for  a  protest  on  our  part.  As 
ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  our  business  is  with 
men's  souls.  For  their  civil  condition  we  are 
not  responsible;  let  the  statesman  and  poli- 
tician look  to  this."  He  then  concludes,  "  May 
I  not  ask  every  Methodist  who  loves  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  souls  he  has  bought  with 
his  blood,  to  aid  in  having  this  whole  class  of 
difficulties  removed,  by  expunging  from  the 
Discipline  the  obnoxious  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject, except  that  article  in  the  General  Rules 
■which  concerns  only  the  slave-trade,  about 
•which  all  are  agreed?"||  The  foregoing  is  a 
mere  specimen  of  the  sentiment  now  becoming 
current  in  the  far  south  at  this  time.  It  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  at  direct  variance,  and  even 
opposition  to  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery; 
and  it  is  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  ultra- 
abolition  dfx;trine  of  some  parts  of  the  north. 

7.  The  Methodists  from  their  early  origin 
paid  especial  attention  to  the  religious  culture 
of  the  colored  population.  But  it  was  not  till 
1828  that  missions  solely  to  the  slaves  were 
established.  This  was  done  first  at  the  sug- 
gestion and  invitation  of  Mr.  Pinckney,  of  South 
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Carolina,  an  Episcopalian.  Bishop  Soule,  in  an 
address  to  the  ministers  and  members  of  the 
I  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  dated  January 
I  24,  1842,*  pleads  for  the  slave  and  colored  men 
I  thus:  "  They  are  our  kindred — children  of  the 
I  same  common  father — creatures  of  the  same 
!  Creator — fellow-heirs  of  immortality — bought 
j  with  the  same  price.  To  them,  equally  with 
ourselves,  is  the  Gospel  the  power  of  God  to 
salvation.  And  these  are  literally  poor.  And 
woe  be  to  the  Churches  of  these  United  States, 
if  the  African  population,  especially  such  as 
are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  have  not  the  Gaspel 
preached  to  them!  And'woe  be  to  the  masters 
who  deprive  their  servants  of  this  bread  and 
water  of  life!"  He  then  states  that  many  of 
them  have  been  savingly  converted  to  God; 
and  although  the  Church  can  not  remove  their 
civil  disabilities,  she  can  be  the  instrument  of 
their  salvation. 

Bishop  Andrew,  under  date  of  December, 
1842,  writes  thus  concerning  the  south-west: 
"  There  is  another  very  favorable  sign  in 
Louisiana.  Many  of  the  planters  are  turning 
their  attention  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  slaves.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Alexandria  on  Red  river.  It 
is  believed  that  an  effectual  door  is  opened  in 
that  country,  and  we  have  accepted  the  invi- 
tation tendered  to  us,  and  sent  the  Rev.  Wm. 
F.  Brown  to  labor  among  them.  Nor  is  this 
spirit  of  awakened  attention  to  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  slaves  confined  to  any  one  por- 
tion of  the  country.  It  is  becoming  common  in 
every  portion  of  the  south-west;  insomuch  that 
we  have  more  calls  for  missionaries  to  the 
plantations  than  we  can  supply. '"+ 

The  missions  to  the  colored  people  are  lo- 
cated within  the  bounds  of  the  Tennessee, 
Memphis,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  confer- 
ences; but  the  most  of  them  are  in  the  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  conferences.  The  follow- 
ing statistics  are  as  complete  as  we  have  means 
of  ascertaining,  t 

Tennessee  conference 651 

Memphis  '•  798 

Sllssissippi          '* 937 

Arkansas  "         

Alabama  "         154 

Georgia  "         2.493 

South  Carolina  "         6,110 

Virginia  "  

Up  to  this  date,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant outcry  made  in  the  south,  that  the  abo- 
litionists would  break  up  all  the  missions 
among  slaves,  there  was  no  obstacle  of  any 
amount  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  mi.ssionaries. 
The  reason  was,  no  missionary  of  the  Method- 
ist Epi.scopal  Church  ever  interfered  with  tlie 
civil  relations  of  the  slaves.  Tlieir  work  was 
to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  religion;  and  content  with  this,  they  left  the 
rest  to  the  providence  of  God. 

8.  The  doings  of  the  conferences  will  now 
require  some  notice,  as  these  express  pretty 
clearly  the  general  sentiments  of  tlie  preachers, 
and  to  some  extent  those  of  tlie  members  also. 
Little  was  done  or  said,  however,  this  year  on 
slavery,  except  in  the  New  England  confer- 
ences; and,  indeed,  the  abolition  agitation  was, 
all  along  up  to  this  date,  principally  confined 
to  New  England. 

The    Providence  conference,  -which    sat    at 
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Warren,  Rhode  Island,  in  June,  adopted  the  I 
report  of  a  committee  June  13th.  The  follow- 
ing points  were  presented  to  the  conference  by  ' 
petition  from  abolitionists,  asking  the  confer- 
ence to  instruct  their  delegates  to  endeavor  to 
have  the  General  conference  to  act  on  them: 

"(1.)  To  oppose  the  election  of  any  slave- 
holder to  the  office  of  bishop. 

"  (2.)  That  tlie  rule  of  Discipline  on  colored 
testimony  be  rescinded. 

"  (3.)  To  alter  the  Discipline  so  that  no  per- 
son can  hold,  buy,  or  sell  a  slave  and  remain  in 
the  Church. 

"  (4.)  To  purify  the  Church  from  the  pollu- 
tions of  slavery." 

The  committee  agi-ee  to  the  first. 

To  the  second  they  say  that  there  is  no  rule 
in  the  Discipline  on  colored  testimony.  There 
■was  a  resolution  passed  by  the  General  confer- 
ence of  1840,  expressing  an  opinion,  but  never 
put  in  the  Discipline;  it  has  not  tlie  form  of 
law,  and  is  not,  therefore,  binding  upon  any; 
and  it  may,  therefore,  be  followed  or  rejected  as 
the  administrators  of  Discipline  may  see  fit. 

They  concurred  in  rescuing  the  Church  from 
the  "pollutions  of  slavery." 

But  to  alter  the  Discipline  was  thought  to  be 
impracticable,  though  the  theory  was  correct. 

Accordingly,  the  conference  passed  four  reso- 
lutions, declaring  that  they  were  for  the  de- 
struction of  slavery,  were  against  the  resolution 
on  colored  testimony,  were  against  the  election 
of  a  .slaveholding  bishop,  and  they  "  most 
earnestly  long  for  the  approach  of  the  time 
when  the  Church  shall  come  up  from  the  pol- 
lutions of  slavery." 

That  the  "  Church  was  polluted  with  slav- 
ery," was  an  admitted  point  on  all  hands.* 

We  have,  in  connection  with  the  New  Eng- 
land conference,  four  documents  ;  namely,  an 
account  of  their  Conference  Antislavery  Society, 
an  Address  from  it  to  the  Church  members  in  tlie 
conference,  and  two  reports  of  two  committees. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  their  Antislavery 
Society,  Dr.  Bond  was  present.  Tlie  speakers 
were  Mes.srs.  Moulton,  Merrill,  Tracy,  Porter, 
Stevens,  and  Dr.  Bond.  "  The  speakers  gener- 
ally held  that  it  was  wrong  and  sinful  to  hold 
an  innocent  brother  in  bondage  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Dr.  Bond,  however,  thought  dif- 
ferently." The  brethren  were  amazed  to  find 
Dr.  Bond  there,  and  the  reporter  strangely 
thought  that  his  few  days'  residence  in  New 
England's  pure  abolitionism  had  nearly  con- 
verted iiim  to  their  doctrines. t 

A  Special  Committee,  of  Messrs.  Porter, 
King,  and  Sargeant,  were  appointed  to  con- 
sider and  report  on  the  petition  of  the  New- 
market antislavery  convention,  asking  "con- 
currence and  co'^peration  in  the  circulation  of 
a  memorial  to  tlie  General  conference,  praying 
that  body  to  divide  the  Church  by  a  line  run- 
ning between  the  slave  and  free  states."  The 
Committee  report  that  this  means  of  ridding 
the  Church  of  slavery  was  inexpedient  and 
impracticable.  To  divide  the  Church  is  one 
thing;  to  rid  her  of  slavery  is  another.  The 
former  would  neither  relieve  our  responsibility, 
nor  lessen  the  wrongs  of  which  we  complain; 
vet,  liiiwever  desirable  such  a  division  might 
be  in  itself,  it  is  impracticable.  The  General 
conference  are  not  competent  to  the  task.  They 
have  no  power  vested  in  them  for  such  pur- 
poses.    They  have  authority  to  build  up,  but 
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not  to  tear  down;  to  unite,  but  not  to  divide; 
to  extend  and  strengthen,  but  not  to  dissolve." 
The  conference  did  not  concur  at  all  with  the 
memorialists.* 

The  Committee  on  Slavery,  Messrs.  Porter, 
Wise,  Shepard,  Beebe,  and  A.  D.  Merrill, 
barely  report  against  slavery,  against  the  col- 
ored testimony  resolution,  against  the  electioa 
of  slaveholding  bishops,  and  express  their 
strong  and  undiminished  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  and  government  of  the  Metliodist 
Episcopal  Church. + 

The  same  Committee,  by  the  authority  of 
conference,  prepared  an  "  Address  on  Slaveiy 
to  the  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  within  the  bounds  of  the  New  Eng- 
land annual  conference." 

In  giving  the  past  history  of  the  antislavery 
cause,  they  call  slavery  the  "foul  whelp  of 
depravity;"  that,  for  several  years  previous  to 
1830,  its  moral  character  was  little  known.  la 
1830  a  voice  broke  out  from  Boston.  After 
this  Thompson,  Phelps,  Stanton,  Weld,  Bir- 
ney,  and  others,  engaged  in  tiie  cause.  But 
they  omitted  to  mention  the  great  leader.  Gar- 
rison, and  his  second,  Mr.  Scott.  This  wag 
unfair.  Then  annual  conferences,  quarterly 
conferences  testified  against  the  southern  op- 
pressor. Mr.  Biniey,  in  1838,};  said;  "None 
of  the  large  religious  denominations  bid  fairer 
.soon  to  be  on  the  side  of  emancipation  than 
the  Methodists."  Yet  truth  compels  us  to 
state  that  our  progress  was  almost  wholly  re- 
tarded, for  a  time,  by  the  folly  of  a  Garrison, 
a  Johnson,  a  Quincy,  and  others.  In  our 
Church  the  question  of  "  conference  rights," 
of  "episcopal  prerogatives,"  and  the  "rights 
of  the  laity,"  were  dragged  forward,  and  made 
the  most  prominent  points.  The  transition  to 
radicalism  was  easy  under  a  heated  imagina- 
tion. This  led  many  in  our  Church  to  draw 
back. 

In  discussing  the  "development  of  the  radi- 
cal principle,"  they  say  that  "  secessio.v  from 
THE  Church  was  not  ax  anti.slavery  measure." 
They  then  give  a  labored  argument  to  sustain 
this  position.  In  answering  the  objection, 
"  that  persons    can    not    remain  in  the  Meth-  , 

odist  Episcopal  Church  without  partaking  of  | 

the  sin    of  slavery,  because  the  Church  is  a  I 

unit,"  they  affirm  that  the  Church  is  not  a 
unit  in  such  a  sense  as  necessarily  involves 
mutual  fellowship  on  the  part  of  its  members. 
Fellowship  signifies  that  one  individual   has  . 

sufficient  evidence  in  his  own  mind  of  anoth-  | 

er's  piety  to  accord  him  the  claim  he  makes  of  I 

being  a  Christian.     Mutual  fellowship  is  rau-  ' 

tual  confidence  in  each  other's  sincerity;  it  is 
personal,  and  can  only  exist,  in  its  strictest 
sense,  between  those  who  know  each  other ; 
for  how  can  a  person  fellowship  or  disfellow- 
sliip  those  of  whom  he  has  no  knowledge?  In 
a  wide  sense  we  fellowship  the  whole  Church 
as  a  Church  of  Christ;  but  we  do  this  on  two 
grounds:  First.  Our  actual  fellowship  is  with 
those  we  are  acquainted  with.  Secondly.  We 
know  the  whole  Church  only  as  it  is  described 
in  the  Discipline.  If  any  members  live  in  the 
disregard  ol  the  rules  of  the  general  Church, 
our  obligation  to  have  fellowship  with  them 
ceases.  This  is  precisely  the  view  to  be  taken 
of  Methodist  abolitionists  and  Methodist  slave- 
holders.    The  latter  do  not  keep  the  rules.     As 
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slaveholders  thej  violate  the  rule  that  gives 
evidence  of  a  desire  for  salvation:  "1.  By  do- 
ing no  harm,  by  avoiding  evil  of  every  kind, 
especially  that  which  is  not  generally  prac- 
ticed." Every  slaveholder  does  harm  to  the 
slave  in  holding  him  as  property,  and  this  evil 
is  most  generally  practiced.  He  also  disregards 
the  spirit  of  the  General  Rule.  Every  slave- 
holder violates  the  spirit  of  even  that  deficient 
rule.  He  is,  therefore,  an  obvious  violator  of 
the  bond,  and  furnishes  no  real  claim  to  our 
fellowship.  We  protest  against  these  sins,  and 
labor  for  their  reformation;  and,  therefore,  do 
not  partake  in  their  oflfenses.  The  committee 
then  congratulate  themselves  on  the  progress 
of  abolition,  because  the  Baltimore  conference 
recently  did  an  act  such  as  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing  ever  since  it  was  a  conference. 
They  say  there  is  "a  decided  advance  of  our 
cause  in  the  recent  prompt  action  of  the  Balti- 
more conference,  in  requiring  the  emancipation 
of  certain  slaves  held  by  trustees  for  the  use  of 
the  wives  of  some  four  of  the  members."* 

The  New  England  conference  had  awakened 
great  anxiety  in  the  Church.  For  some  years 
Mr.  Scott  wielded  an  unaccountable  influence 
in  the  body.  A  majority  had  been  greatly 
heated  on  abolition,  and  some  were  induced  to 
divide  their  labors  between  pastoral  duties  and 
abolition  lectures.  When  they  proved  that 
slavery  was  a  moral,  social,  and  political  evil 
they  were  far  from  proving  that  all  slavehold- 
ers were  sinners.  Slavery  may  be  a  great 
moral  evil,  and  yet  a  slaveholder  may  not  be 
a  sinner;  for  his  being  a  slaveholder  may  not 
be  an  act  of  choice.  His  slaves  may  have  de- 
scended to  him  by  inheritance;  and  if  ever  a 
man  be  a  slaveholder  by  his  own  act  he  may 
have  purchased  slaves  through  motives  and 
principles  of  humanity,  and  saved  them  from 
afliictions  and  bereavements  which  greatly  add 
to  the  bitterness  of  slavery.  But  the  hearers 
of  these  lectures  could  not  be  expected  to  attend 
to  these  distinctions.  Slavery  was  justly 
enough  pronounced  to  be  sinful  as  to  its  moral 
character;  and,  as  there  were  slaveholders  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Church 
was  represented  as  tolerating  sin.  The  seced- 
ers  hoped,  therefore,  that  whole  and  numerous 
Churches  would  withdraw,  and  a  new  connec- 
tion would  be  formed  that  would  soon  absorb 
the  four  New  England  conferences;  but  the  at- 
tachment to  Methodism  was  more  general  and 
firm  than  many  of  them  supposed.  The 
Churches  of  Boston  set  a  noble  example  of 
firmness,  and  the  other  Churches  in  New  Eng- 
land followed  their  course. t 

In  the  west  abolitionism  made  very  little 
progress,  although  the  antislavery  sentiments 
and  feelings  were  equally  strong  to  what  they 
were  in  New  England.  The  Rock  River  con- 
ference adopted  a  report  on  the  subject  in  reply 
to  petitions.  The  report  acknowledges  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  as  antislavery,  and 
thinks  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  south  to  emanci- 
pate as  soon  as  it  can  be  done. J  The  other 
western  conferences  were,  as  they  always  had 
been,  antislavery;  but  very  few  of  them  would 
be  abolitionists  in  the  modem  or  recent  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  We  place  the  report  of  the 
Rock  River  conference  among  our  documents 
as  well  worthy  of  preservation  in  this  history.|| 


i  9.  The  best  pens  in  New  England  were 
I  now  employed  to  prevent  secessions  from  the 
I  Church;  and  it  may  be  a  matter  both  of  curi- 
!  osity  and  interest  to  see  how  they  performed 
J  their  parts.  Rev.  Charles  Adams  wrote  an 
I  address  to  abolitionists  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal  Church,  in  which  he  maintains  that  the 
1  Discipline  is  against  slavery.*  Mr.  Moulton 
'  writes  a  very  touching  letter  against  withdraw- 
;  ing  from  the  Church. t  Mr.  Sargeant  wrote  on 
\  the  same  topic. i  Mr.  Norris  and  Mr.  Bullard 
!  called  in  question  some  of  Mr.  Adams's  posi- 
tions, and  canvassed  them  pretty  thoroughly. |I 
Mr.  Adams  explained  elaborately  and  in  full.§ 
Indeed  there  were  so  many  abstractions  and 
j  distinctions  employed  in  the  discussions  of  tlie 
times  that  it  was  difiicult  to  ascertain  the 
I  proper  metes  of  the  controversy,  and  the  con- 
j  stant  explanations  made  the  subject  still  more 
!  intricate.  But  we  have  already  given  enough 
'  by  way  of  specimen  of  these  attempted  dis- 
i  tinctions.  The  best  view  we  can  furnish  by 
1  way  of  specimen,  is  to  refer  to  the  dialectical 
i  doctors  of  the  middle  ages,  who  were  continu- 
ally contending  about  their  own  distinctions, 
while  truth  was  no  gainer  by  their  course. 
I  10.  The  meaning  of  the  Discipline  was  no-vr 
canvassed;  and  by  the  friends  of  the  Church  it 
!  was  maintained  to  be  antislavery.  It  is  true 
they  thought  it  had  its  faults;  but  then,  as  the 
.  seceders  now  argued  that  it  was  a  mere  pro- 
j  slavery  compact,  the  true-hearted  Methodist 
abolitionists  urged  its  antislavery  character 
'  with  great  earnestness. If 

11.  The  Scottites,  as  they  were   called  by 
;  their  opponents,  or  Wesleyans,  as  they  called 

themselves,  did  their  utmost  to  promote  their 
cause.  They  published  in  their  paper  every 
case  of  withdrawal  or  seduction  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  One  of  their  favorite 
headings  was,  "  The  Glorious  Work  of  Seces- 
I  sion  goes  on."**  In  the  west  the  progress  of 
'  secession  was  very  limited  indeed. ft  They 
I  were  called  by  many  Scottites,  and  with  great 
I  justice,  as  Mr.  Scott  was  their  principal 
i  leader. J+  The  name  Wesleyan  was  deemed 
'  very  inappropriate  indeed,  though  they  as- 
■  sumed  it  as  their  distinctive  title. ||||  Their 
I  progress,  both  east  and  west,  was  very  incon- 
;  siderable  indeed. §§  On  the  whole,  the  scheme 
i  was  a  failure — not  splendid,  but  very  indiflfer- 

;  ent.?ir 

12.  A  certain  class  of  abolitionists  had 
charged  the  American  Churches  with  being 
the  principal  supporters  of  slavery.  The  first 
leaders  could  not  get  the  Churches  to  go  with 
them  in  their  measures.  Whether  from  logic 
or  from  feeling,  they  began  to  censure  the 
Churches  pretty  severely.  We  have  seen  how 
unfairly  Mr.  Birney  had  misrepresented  them 
in  England,  in  his  pamphlet  called  the  Amer- 
ican Churches  the  Bulwark  of  Slavery.  This 
spread  the  misrepresentation  throughout  Eng- 
land. At  the  great  antislavery  convention, 
held  in  London,  1843,  the  American  Churches 
were  assaulted  afresh.  Mr.  Arnold  Buffum, 
an  ex-Quaker  from  Indiana,  said,  "Tliat  to 
destroy    the    great    bulwarks    of    slavery    in 
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America  the  Churches  must  be  beaten  down." 
Captain  Charles  Stewart  "admitted  that  the 
American  Churches  were  the  great  bulwarks  of 
slavery;  the  bulk  of  the  ministers  were  slave- 
holders." Rev.  John  Angel  James  said,  "  Hith- 
erto the  American  Church  had  been  the  bulwark 
of  slavery;  without  its  cooperation  it  could  not 
liave  existed."  Messrs.  Fuller,  Blanchard,  and 
Loavit  did  their  full  share  in  this  matter.* 
In  the  United  States  the  Garrisonians  bela- 
bored the  Churches  with  right  good  will,  call- 
ing them  all  the  ill-names  they  could  devise  or 
catch  up  from  the  language  of  defamation. t 

13.  1  he  Scottitc  Discipline,  or  the  avowed 
principles  of  the  seceders,  was  reviewed  very 
siftiiigly  soon  after  its  publication.  Rev.  John 
Copeland  reviewed  it  in  the  Northern  Advo- 
cate, and  exposed  it  with  great  force. t  Dr. 
Bond  took  up  their  Discipline  and  reviewed  it 
in  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  with 
great  ability, ||  in  three  numbers  of  his  paper, 
referred  to  in  the  margin.  Much  of  their  Dis- 
cipline was  identical  with  that  of  Methodist 
Protestants;  but  some  parts  of  it  were  entirely 
of  a  piece  with  the  peculiar,  or  rather  singular 
and  fanciful  views  of  its  authors.  It  is 
scarcely  worth  our  while,  at  this  time,  to  oc- 
cupy our  space  in  any  further  notice  of  it  in 
this  place. 

14.  In  nothing  was  the  antislavery  character 
of  Methodism  more  marked  than  in  never  hav- 
ing elected  a  slaveholding  bishop.  There 
never  was  any  rule  made  in  reference  to  this 
subject.  Rules  were  made  to  meet  the  cases  of 
lay  members,  official  members,  and  traveling 
preachers;  but  none  was  ever  made  in  refer- 
ence to  a  bishop.  This  is  easily  accounted  for. 
The  principles  and  practice  of  the  Church 
were  antislavery:  hence,  up  to  1836,  it  was  a 
conceded  point  that  the  election  of  a  slave- 
holder would  be  a  monstrosity  in  American 
Methodism. 

We  heard  Rev.  Laban  Clarke,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  General  conference  of  1808, 
state,  that  it  was  noised  at  its  session  that  a 
member  of  the  conference  was  a  slaveholder; 
whereupon  an  old  member  arose,  and  moved 
that,  if  this  be  so,  he  be  expelled  from  the 
body.  In  1832  a  few  from  the  south  gave  in- 
timation that  equal  rights  would  require  that 
a  slaveholder  be  elected  bishop;  but  this  ob- 
tained no  great  currency,  as  no  one  dreamed 
that  a  slaveholder  could  be  elected.  In  1836, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  southern  members  were 
indignant  because  no  slaveholder  was  elected. 
Tliey  had  a  meeting  in  reference  to  it,  and  the 
question  of  secession,  in  consequence,  was  dis- 
cussed, deprecated  by  some,  advocated  by  oth- 
ers, resisted  by  some,  but  left  undetermined,  or 
ratlier,  perhaps,  rejected.  Mr.  Smith,  immedi- 
ately after  the  close  of  the  conference,  issued 
his  famous  circular  in  favor  of  secession  un- 
less slaveholding  bishops  would  be  elected. 

These  ultra  views,  or  at  least  new  views,  in 
connection  with  rampant  abolition  in  the  north, 
gave  rise  to  petitions  and  remonstrances  in  the 
north  against  the  measure.  Indeed,  the  peti- 
tions to  the  New  England  conference,  and  their 
petitions  to  General  conference,  went  all  against 
the  innovation.     This  gave  occasion  to  the  dis- 
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cussion  of  the  subject,  in  the  southern  papers, 
in  the  fall  of  1843.  It  was  argued  that  one  of 
three  things  must  be  done  by  the  south:  1. 
They  must  eitlier  have  a  slaveholding  bishop; 
2.  Or  suffer  them.selves  to  be  degraded;  or,  3. 
They  mu.st  withdraw  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

As  to  the  finst,  they  concluded  that,  owing 
to  the  number  and  sentiments  of  the  middle 
and  northern  members  of  General  conference, 
they  could  not  have  a  slaveholding  bishop. 

In  discussing  the  next  question,  tliey  argued 
that  to  deny  them  this  right,  as  they  called  it, 
was  to  degrade  them,  and  that  they  could 
never  con.sent  to  be  degraded. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  correspondents 
and  editors  of  the  south  came  to  was,  tliat  they 
must,  therefore,  withdraw  or  secede  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  organize  a 
new  Church  in  the  south,  and  that  this  would 
be  their  imperious  duty. 

The  editor  of  the  Richmond  Advocate,  al- 
luding to  this  subject,  and  the  petitions  in  the 
north  against  the  election  of  a  slaveholding 
bishop,  and  against  the  resolution  on  colored 
testimony,  remarks:  "The  next  General  con- 
ference will  have  to  settle  principles  involving 
the  most  delicate  relations,  and  the  most  im- 
portant consequences.  For  nearly  two  years 
our  northern  brethren  have  been  preparing 
measures  for  the  action  of  the  General  confer- 
ence of  1844,  fraught  with  mischief  and  degra- 
dation to  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the 
Church — measures  that,  if  carried  out,  will 
nullify  our  Church  organization,  and  divest 
southern  Methodism  of  every  riglit  or  power 
guaranteed  by  our  ecclesiastical  constitution. 
If  it  leaves  them  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  their 
self-respect,  it  will  be  found  on  the  outer  walls 
of  the  building."  .  .  .  "That  the  tact,  ingenu- 
ity, and  perseverance  of  deep  schemy-headed 
northern  men  will  be  all  employed  to  carry 
these  points.  The  strong  antislavery  feeling 
of  northern  men  is  the  spirit  that  gave  birth  to 
these  measures,  and  will  give  life  and  energy 
to  the  efforts  to  procure  their  adoption.  So  in- 
ten.se  is  the  feeling  upon  this  subject  that  it 
has  absorbed  all  other  interests  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  every  one,  and  the  whole  mass, 
holds  himself  responsible  for  only  this  one  thing. 
In  the  presence  of  this  one  thing.  Church  rela- 
tions. Christian  affections,  and  spiritual  prerog- 
atives are  of  less  weight  than  the  dust  of  the 
balance.  The  Church  is  to  be  clean  swept  of 
every  thing  allied  to  slavery.  The  golden  egg 
of  human  freedom  must  be  reached  if  the  life 
of  the  Church  be  sacrificed  to  obtain  it.  Conse- 
quences are  not  to  be  taken  into  the  consid- 
eration; they  belong  to  God.  Such  are  the 
feelings,  views  of  duty,  and  purposes  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  social  circle,  the  committee- 
room,  and  on  the  lioor  of  the  next  General  con- 
ference. In  the  presence  of  such  feelings  as 
have  originated,  and  will  sustain  these  opin- 
ions, reason  will  prove  uncurrent  coin,  and  ar- 
gument wiPl  be  thrown  away.* 

Mr.  Lee,  in  the  above  quotation,  attributes  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  north 
what  properly  belongs  only  to  ultraabolition- 
ists,  or  those  of  the  Garrisonian  school.  This 
is  unfair.  But  he  furnislies  a  .specimen  of 
these  ultra  and  unmethodi.stic  sentiments, 
which  before  this  time  had  few  supporters  in 
the  south,  though  their  advocates  seem   to  be 
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increasing  ever  since  Dr.  Smith  proclaimed  for 
secession,  by  his  famous  circular,  in  July, 
1836. 

Dr.  Capers,  under  date  of  September  30, 
publishes  an  article  in  the  Southern  Advocate 
of  October  13th.»  In  referring  to  the  coiitro- 1 
versy  then  going  on  in  the  Southern  Advocate, ! 
he  tl'iinks  that  the  points  on  which  the  greatest  | 
interest  is  felt  are,  1.  Whether  we  shall  have 
one  or  more  bishops  added  to  the  present  num- 
ber? and,  2.  If  one  or  more,  shall  that  one  or 
more  be  chosen  from  the  southern  or  south- 
western conferences  ?  On  the  first  point  he 
thinks  that  one  or  two,  at  most,  would  be  suf- 
ficient. On  the  other  point  he  says:  "With 
respect  to  the  second  point,  shall  we  have  a 
bisliop  or  bishops  chosen  from  the  southern  or 
south-western  conferences  ?  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  as  the  Episcopacy  is,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  have  their  family  residences 
distant  from  each  other,  and  one  or  more, 
beside  Bishop  Andrew,  in  the  south  and  south- 
west. The  object  is  not  to  get  ready  for  dio- 
cesan episcopacy — which  may  God  avert! — 
but  to  equalize  among  the  conferences  what 
chances  there  are  for  episcopal  service  more 
than  presiding  in  the  conferences  and  station- 
ing the  preachers.  But  I  can  not  see  that  it  is 
necessary  for  this  that  we  should  elect  a 
bishop  with  reference  to  his  former  residence. 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  be  extremely 
undesirable,  and  even  inconsistent  with  duty 
to  Christ — against  whom  we  can  pretend  to  no 
'  rights  '  in  heaven  or  earth — for  us  to  govern 
ourselves  in  such  a  matter  by  such  considera- 
tions. North  or  south  ought  not  to  be  the 
question,  but,  Who  is  the  worthiest  man? 
The  question  of  residence  ought  to  follow,  and 
be  determined  by,  the  fact  of  election,  and 
ought  not  to  precede  or  determine  it.  If  we 
are  to  elect  a  bishop,  let  it  be  understood 
that  his  family  must  reside  in  one  of  the 
southern  or  south-western  conferences.  I 
would  even  say,  let  it  be  so  ordered  by  the 
General  conference,  and  then  let  us  elect,  out 
of  the  whole  Church,  the  most  worthy  min- 
ister. If  he  will  not  remove  his  family,  when 
it  is  required  of  his  election,  we  have  mis- 
taken the  man,  and  will  elect  another.  As  to 
any  sectional  interest  to  be  served  by  the  elec- 
tion, if  at  the  south,  I  am  bold  to  say  there 
are  ministers  at  the  north  who  would  prove  a 
noble  acquisition  in  any  oflSce.  But  I  must 
confess  I  should  doubt  the  heart  of  the  south- 
ern man  who  would  be  willing  to  go  to  the 
north  in  the  office  of  a  bishop,  he  owning 
slaves. "t 

Dr.  Capers  thought  that  the  residence  of  a 
bishop  might  be  determined  by  the  General 
conference;  and  if  the  bishop  refused  to  re- 
move his  family  he  is  unfit  for  bishop.  He 
also  "doubts  the  heart  of  the  southern  man 
■who  would  be  willing  to  go  to  the  north  in  the 
office  of  a  bishop,  he  owning  slaves."  These 
sentiments  were  the  old  original  Tiews  of 
Methodist  preachers,  as  well  in  the  south  as 
in  the  north.  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  have  been 
either  the  originator  or  principal  promoter  of 
the  recent  doctrine  that  a  bishop  might,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  slaveholder. 

The  Rev.  B.  M.  Drake,  of  the  Mississippi 
conference,  a  man  of  noble  soul  and  pure 
mind,  in  the  Nashville  Advocate  of  December 
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1st,  discusses  the  subject.  Referring  to  the 
controversy,  he  considers  the  two  points,  the 
resolution  on  slavery,  and  the  election  of 
bishops,  as  the  only 'topics  which  would  pro- 
duce difficulty  at  the  next  General  conference. 
In  regard  to  the  first,  he  tliinks  there  is  very 
little  difficulty,  as,  in  truth,  there  is  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  the  subject  in  the  Church. 
The  Church  got  along  very  well  for  more  than 
half  a  century  without  any  rule,  leaving  it  to 
the  sound  discretion  of  t'he  administrator  of 
Discipline  to  act  according  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case.  Those  who  introduced  the 
motion  in  1840  seemed  to  have  little  intention 
in  producing  the  results  that  followed,  and 
most  felt  the  awkwardness  of  the  position  of 
the  General  conference  on  the  occasion.  Had 
the  wise  opinion  of  Bishop  Roberts  been  ad- 
hered to  all  would  have  been  well. 

In  regard  to  the  election  of  a  slaveholder  for 
bishop,  Mr.  Drake  thinks  that,  as  the  General 
conference  has  made  no  distinction  by  law,  none 
ought  to  be  made  by  the  elective  franchise;  yet 
elections  must  be  free.  "  Dr.  Capers's  views  on 
this  subject,  in  a  late  article  in  the  Southern 
Christian  Advocate,  are,  most  certainly,  (^rrect. 
Select  the  man  for  his  qualifications  alone.  His 
residence  is  a  very  minor  consideration,  and  may 
be  easily  changed,  and  should  be  changed  if  tlie 
interest  of  the  work  requires  it."  As  to  the 
plan  of  electing  a  southern  man,  unconnected 
with  slavery,  Mr.  Drake  objects  to  it,  and  says: 
"It  is  a  proposition  coming  from  our  friends,  not 
the  abolitionists,  that  we  should  acquiesce  in  an 
arrangement  which  would  distinctly  recognize  a 
difference  between  a  slaveholder  and  one  who 
did  not  hold  slaves  in  the  Methoflist  Episcopal 
Church.  Whatever  others  may  do,  God  forbid 
that  we  should  ever  consent  to  put  a  mark  on 
ourselves !  We  do  not  feel  that  we  can  act  oth- 
erwise than  we  do  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  in  the  providence  of  God,  and 
we  can  not  consent  that  our  brethren  should  dis- 
franchise us  when  we  are  not  convinced  of  sin." 
Mr.  Drake  concludes  his  article  thus:  "As  to 
secession  or  division,  they  are  words  which  I 
have  never  permitted  to  come  into  my  vocabu- 
lary. I  almost  feel  like  I  were  committing  trea- 
son to  write  them  here  in  my  study.  No  calam- 
ity could  so  afflict  me  as  to  be  separated  from 
the  gi'eat  body  of  our  common  Methodism.  Life 
itself  is  not  half  so  dear  as  is  this  union.  If 
our  brethren  cut  us  off  we  must  submit  to  it  as 
the  last  of  evils;  but  the  sin  shall  be  on  their 
heads,  not  ours.''* 

Though  the  Church  acknowledges  the  inno- 
cence of  slaveholders,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, it  has  always  been  the  opinion  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  of  all  good 
men,  that  the  system  is  evil,  morally  evil,  or 
that  slavery  per  se,  is  morally  evil,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  system  should  be  opposed.  Hence 
the  frequent  d.eclarations  of  the  Church  have 
discouraged  and  condemned  it;  and  all  our 
statutes  now  are  restrictive,  and  not  sanctioning 
it.  Our  Church  has  alwavs  avoided  any  sanc- 
tion of  slavery,  whether  direct  or  indirect.  A 
bishop  is  not  appointed  to  meet  a  sectional 
demand;  he  is  appointed  to  meet  the  univer- 
sal demand.  If  he  can  not  maintain  in  his 
office  the  union  and  harmony  of  the  Church,  he 
does  not  answer  for  a  general  superintendent. 
The  office  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  individuals 
or  of  a  section  of  country,  but  for  the  good  of 
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the  whole.  And  as  charge  of  residence  may  | 
be  made,  though  not  without  difficulty,  this  is  j 
not  too  much  to  be  done  or  borne  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Cliurch.  Mr.  Capers  and  Mr.  Drake 
allow,  nay,  contend,  that  a  bishop  ought  to 
remove  his  residence  for  the  sake  of  the  Church; 
that  the  General  conference  may  require  this 
from  him;  and  if  he  refuses,  they  conclude,  and 
all  unprejudiced  men  conclude,  that  the  Gen- 
eral conference  have  mistaken  their  man,  or 
that  such  a  one  is  not  fit  to  be  bishop.* 

15.  Petitions  on  slavery  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  New  England  conferences,  and  an 
organized  plan  was  adopted  to  have  them  cir- 
culated among  the  people,  and  then  presented 
to  General  conference.  The  petitions  asked  for 
three  principal  things;  namely,  to  annul  the 
resolution  on  colored  testimony,  not  to  elect  a 
slaveholding  bishop,  and  to  rid  the  Church  of 
the  sin  of  slaveliolding.  The  Hallowel  con- 
vention authorized  Rev.  Mr.  Hill  to  prepare  a 
petition  on  each  of  these  topics.  On  separating 
the  Church  from  the  sin  of  slavery,  the  petition 
is  "  to  take  such  measures  as  shall  effectually 
separate  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
whiclk  we  are  members,  from  all  connection 
with  the  sin  of  slaveholding. "+ 

A  lay  Methodist  criticises  severely  the  peti- 
tion in  question.  He  says  it  is  indefinite,  as  it 
proposes  no  specific  remedy,  and  yet  asks  the 
General  conference  to  carry  out  this  request  at 
all  hazards.  It  is  also  ambiguous.  1  he  de- 
mand is  that  the  Church  shall  be  eifectually 
separated  from  the  sin  of  slaveholding,  not  the 
relation  of  slaveholding  per  se;  and  thus  leaving 
it  after  all  with  the  subordinate  authorities  to 
determine  when  and  under  what  circumstances 
that  relation  becomes  sinful.  Yet  the  intention 
of  the  petition  does  not  seem  to  give  room  for 
this  construction.  For  the  Hallowel  conven- 
tion, by  whose  authority  the  petition  was 
drawn  up,  declared  that  the  rdation  of  slave- 
holding  is,  under  all  circumstances,  a  heinous 
Bin  against  God.  The  request  of  the  petition 
then  was,  that  the  General  conference  should 
adopt  a  rule  of  discipline  and  then  enforce  it, 
requiring  the  expulsion  of  every  member  who 
is  in  the  legal  relation  of  slaveholder,  whatever 
the  circumstances  may  be.  But  the  General 
conference  ought  not  to  enact  such  a  law,  and 
they  could  not  enforce  it  if  enacted.  Thus,  and 
conclusively  argued  the  lay  Methodist. 

The  truth  is,  no  Churcn,  in  a  slaveholding 
state,  can  rid  itself  of  slaveholding  members. 
If  the  Avork  were  done  to-day,  by  to-morrow's 
sun  some  one  or  more  would  be  slaveholders 
by  the  slave  laws  of  inheritance.  The  thing 
never  was  done,  and  never  can  be  done.*  The 
petitions  asked  an  impossibility,  and  of  course 
the  Gener.ll  conference  could  not  undertake  to 
accomplish  impossibilities.  It  is  true  the  Dis- 
cipline speaks  of  the  extirpation  of  slavery;  but 
it  does  not  say  that  the  Clnirch  can,  or  will,  or 
must  extirpate  it.  It  only  declares  what  the 
Church  can,  may,  or  ought  to  do,  and  prescribes 
the  means  to  be  employed;  namely,  that  tlie 
Cluirch  is  as  much  as  ever  convinced  of  the 
great  evil  of  slavery;  and  then  prescribes  what 
the    Church   can   do,  well   knowing  that  the 

lave  laws  can  not  be  annulled  by  tlie  Church. 

16.  The  division  of  the  Church  was  certainly 
desired  bj'  some  abolitionists  of  the  north, 
unless  all  slaveholders  could  be  separated  from 
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it;  and  as  they  thought  this  could  not  be  done, 
they  wished  to  draw  a  line  dividing  the  Church, 
so  as  to  jilace  the  free  states  in  one  Church,  and 
the  slaveholding  states  in  another.  We  have 
seen  already  that  the  New  England  conference 
was  petitioned  to  this  efiFect,  but  tliat  body  re- 
jected at  once  the  proposition  and  reprobated 
It  sternly.*  Rev.  A.  Kent  opposed  the  division 
of  the  Church,  and  maintained  that  the  General 
conference  could  not  do  it,  without  the  three- 
fourth  vote  of  the  annual  conferences,  and  that 
such  is  the  import  of  the  restrictive  rule  se- 
curing an  itinerant  general  superintendency.i  Yet 
it  should  be  observed,  that  there  was  at  this 
time  a  very  strong  purpose,  both  in  the  north 
and  south,  not  just  to  divide  the  Church,  but 
unless  the  peculiar  views  of  each  wero  met  the 
Church  would  be  disrupted.  This  is  sufficiently 
manifest  from  the  quotations  already  made, 
and  will  be  more  manifest  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative.  In  short,  the  alarms  uttered  by  Dr. 
Fisk,  on  this  subject,  were  logical  conclusions 
rather  than  prophetic  warnings. 

17.  At  this  time  there  seems  to  have  been  in 
New  England  no  small  amount  of  fanaticism, 
that  may  ally  this  period  to  the  time  in  which 
the  witches  and  wizards  of  Salem  were  exe- 
cuted. Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  a  keen  and  accurate 
observer,  in  his  editorial  of  March  29,  1843, 
remarks: 

"Never  was  there  perhaps,  on  any  equal 
portion  of  the  globe,  more  religious  distraction 
and  novelties  than  at  present  infects  New  Eng- 
land, and  a  fearful  result  is  now  arresting  the 
attention  of  observing  men;  namely,  that  in 
this  most  free,  most  enlightened,  most  moral, 
and — in  pecuniary  respects — most  competent 
portion  of  the  earth,  is  found  a  larger  ratio  of 
insanity  than  is  to  be  found  any  where  else  on 
the  globe,  and  that  among  the  states  of  New 
England,  Massachusetts,  the  best  off  of  them 
all,  presents  a  larger  ratio  than  any  of  tlie 
others.  Any  species  of  humbug,  whether  it 
relates  to  science,  religion,  or  business,  can 
command  its  champions.  In  such  a  state  of 
the  public  mind  nothing  is  secure;  no  one  can 
predict  how  far  the  agitations  in  our  own 
Church  may  extend. "J 

An  abolitionist,  in  Zion's  Herald,  of  March 
22,  1843,  describes  the  misfortunes  of  abolition, 
which  we  abridge.  The  antislavcry  cause 
started  with  flattering  prospects,  and  advanced 
rapidly;  but  its  own  imprudent  friends  identi- 
fied it  with  foreign  and  distracting  questions, 
such  as  woman's  rights,  anti-clergy,  and  anti- 
Sabbath  novelties.  This  gave  rise  to  the  sep- 
aration and  new  organizations  in  the  general 
societies.  This  did  not  affect  seriously  Meth- 
odist abolitionists.  They  were,  however,  dis- 
turbed by  conference  rights,  severe  personali- 
ties, and  the  new  missionary  movement.  Those 
who  would  not  submit  to  the  leaders  in  these 
movements  were  denounced.  But  the  climax 
was  not  yet  attained.  Many  of  the  anti-clergy, 
anti-Sabbath  members  of  the  two  organizations, 
congratulated  themselves  that  they  had  made 
the  discovery,  and  having  taken  tlie  name  of 
Comeouters,  have  united  in  a  solemn  pledge, 
"never  again  to  countenance  any  man  as  a 
Christian  minister,  or  hold  connection  with  any 
organization  as  a  Christian  Church,  except 
such  as  arc  practically  pledged  to  labor  with 
them  for  the  immediate  and  entire  extinction 
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cf  slavery  from  our  country  and  the  world." 
Some  of  thera  petitioned  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  to  do  away  capital  punishment, 
or  to  transfer  the  office  of  hangman  from  the 
sheriff  to  the  clergy.  Such  is  the  picture  of 
things  drawn  by  an  abolitionist.*  Indeed,  in- 
fidelity seems  to  have  been  dictating  to  the  good 
Christians  in  this  matter,  and  a  wonderful 
degree  of  docility  was  manifested  by  the 
Bcholars.t 


The  abolition  friend,  before  mentioned,  mis- 
took the  premises.  The  abolitionists  did  not 
start  well,  as  he  asserts.  Thompson  and  Gar- 
rison were  their  first  leaders,  and  from  these 
the  American  abolitionists  received  their  lead- 
ing characteristics;  and  they  only  carried  out 
first  principles  in  the  various  matters  mentioned 
above.  This,  I  think,  we  have  sufficiently 
shown  in  these  pages,  and  we  need  not  there- 
fore enlarge. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

EVENTS    OP     1843 


1.  The  year  1843  opened  with  the  renewal 
of  the  conventions.  One  was  called  for  the 
New  England  conference,  to  meet  in  Boston, 
January  18th;  another  for  Maine  conference,  to 
meet  at  Hallow  ell,  February  22d;  and  one  for 
New  Hampshire  conference,  to  meet  at  Clare- 
mont,  March  28th.  Mr.  Scott,  just  before  his 
secession,  as  we  have  seen,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  antislavery  societies  and  conventions 
in  the  Church  are  now  of  no  use.  But  the 
abolitionists  who  were  not  prepared  to  go  the 
whole  length  with  Mr.  Scott,  thought  that  con- 
ventions were  the  very  thing  by  which  to  pre- 
vent secession  after  Mr.  Scott's  departure. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Porter,  ancf  twenty-one 
other  preachers,  called  the  Boston  convention. 
In  their  call, J  to  the  preachers  and  members, 
they  invite  those  to  be  members  "  who  believe 
that  all  slaveholding  is  sin,"  and  "  who  are  de- 
termined to  use  every  means  consistent  with 
our  ecclesiastical  institutions  to  remove  it  from 
the  Church."  They  state  that  delay  would 
injure  the  interests  of  the  slave;  their  reputa- 
tion as  Methodist  abolitionists,  and  the  har- 
mony and  prosperity  of  the  Church  were  per- 
iled; that  this  measure  was  important  to  the 
cause  of  unadulterated  abolitionism.  They 
lament  that  their  operations  have  been  retardedf, 
their  ranks  broken  and  deranged,  their  pros- 
pects to  some  extent  darkened;  brethren  who 
once  stood  in  the  front  ranks  have  retired  in 
despair,  and  have  abandoned  the  enterprise  as 
impracticable,  and  have  left  the  Church.  Mr. 
Stevens,  editor  of  the  Herald,  though  disap- 
proving of  conventions,  went  in  for  them  for 
the  present,  and,  editorially, ||  exhorts  thera  to 
come  to  the  convention  praying,  to  exercise 
brotherly-kindness,  avoid  violent  language,  and 
to  beware  of  making  speeches.  These  advices 
were  very  needful  indeed,  for  the  consideration 
of  those  who  conducted  the  conventions  in 
former  times. 

The  convention,  by  a  committee,  published  a 
long  address,  of  eight  columns  of  Zion's  Herald, § 
in  three  numbers  of  the  paper.  The  address 
discussed  the  nature  of  slaveiy ;  that  it  was  not 
sustained  by  Scripture.  The  address  was  made 
up  of  such  matter  as  had  appeared  a  hundred 
times  in  the  columns  of  the  Herald,  with  some 
trivial  adjustments  to  suit  the  present.  The 
convention  passed  eighteen  resolutions.  We  re- 
fer to  our  documents  those  of  them  wliich  are  of 
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any  general  use,  omitting  a  few  that  were  merely 
local.*     After  reading  the  address,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention,  and  the  call,  we  were 
confused  in  our  ideas,  not  knowing  exactly  how 
to  reconcile  the  parts,  as  composing  one  complete 
whole.     They  constitute  a  bundle  of  abstractions, 
which  might  be  all  admitted,  without  touching 
the  practical  question  belonging  to  the  subject  of 
slavery,  as  far  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
j  as  such,  is  concerned.     The  convention  declared 
j  that  slavery  and  slaveholding  is  a  sin  under  all 
circumstances,   though  this    is    expressed  con- 
!  fusedly.     It  would  seem  that  those  who  called 
the  convention,  did  it  with  the  design  to  prevent 
the  mischief  which  Scott,  Sunderland,  and  others 
would  do,  by  seducing  members  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  representing  their  con- 
nection with  the  Church  as  sinful,  because  they 
were  countenancing  slavery.     It  seems,  also,  to 
have  been  designed  to  show,  that  none  need  go 
over  to  the  Scottites,  as  they  could  be  very  good 
I  abolitionists  and  remain  in  the  Church. f 
\      There  is  a  singular  inconsistency  in  the  reso- 
lutions.    The  third  resolution  affirms  the  unity 
of  Methodism,  while  the  seventh  denounces  it 
by  saying,  that  they,  though  members   of  the 
Church,  "  neither  countenance  nor  fellowship  the 
j  slaveholder." 

I  Indeed,  the  principles  and  measures  indorsed 
I  by  the  convention,  even  in  those  respects  in 
which  they  are  not  palpably  contradictory,  would 
lead,  if  carried  out,  either  to  schism  or  secession. 
And  this  was  a  pretty  strong  element  in  the  con- 
vention. As  an  example  of  the  sentiment  of 
some,  we  give  an  extract  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  G.  May,  dated  January  27th,  commenting 
on  the  doings  of  the  convention:  "Either  the 
Church  will  be  divided  between  the  north  and 
the  south,  or  redeemed  from  the  reproach  of 
having  within  her  pale  ministers  and  members 
standing  to  each  otner  in  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave.  If  we  can  not  have  the  latter,  the 
sooner  we  have  the  fonuer  the  better."^ 

2.  The  meeting  at  Hallowell,  Maine,  was  held 
agreeably  to  notice,  on  the  22d  of  February.  It 
passed  resolutions  and  sent  out  an  address  simi- 
lar to  the  Boston  meeting.  After  the.se  doings 
were  published,]]  Rev.  M.  Hill,  after  praising  m 
restramed  general  terms  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention,  complains  that  the  public  who  wit- 
nessed the  doings  must  conclude,  that  the  acts  of 
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the  convention  -were  in  favor  of  secession,  or 
■would  have  a  tendency  that  way.*  A  lay  mem- 
ber of  the  Church,  on  April  ISth,  argued  that 
such  was  the  impression  niade.f  He  maintained 
that  the  lay  m(>mbers  of  Maine  were  opposed  both 
to  secession  and  the  general  character  of  the  con- 
ventional doing>;  and  that,  as  the  whole  thing 
was  managed,  nothing  could  be  better  contrived 
to  serve  as  a  trap  to  entangle  the  unsuspecting 
members  in  tlie  meshes  of  the  secessionists. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  New  Hampshire  confer- 
ence, a  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Clarc- 
mont,  March  22d.  This  seems  to  have  attracted 
no  attention,  and  was  either  not  held,  or  had  a 
very  thin  attendance.^  A  convention  was  called 
to  rneet  at  New  Market,  March  8th,  whose  prin- 
cipal object  was  to  prepare  a  petition  for  the 
General  conference. || 

3.  "When  Scott  and  others  seceded  from  the 
£!liurch,  their  loading  reason  for  secession  was, 
that  by  being  members  they  countenanced,  and 
had  fellowship  with  slavery,  and,  therefore, 
participated  iu  its  crime  and  guilt;  and  tliey 
must  now  leave  the  Church  in  order  to  secure 
their  salvation.  Till  the  secession  of  Mr.  Scott, 
the  Methodist  abolitionists  in  general,  in  New 
England,  were  one  with  him  in  all  material 
respects.  A  marked  division  was  now  to  take 
place,  at  least  in  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ples. Mr.  Scott  was  for  carrying  them  out. 
Those  who  were  not  radical,  and  these  were 
tlie  great  body  of  preachers  and  people  in  New 
England,  shrunk  with  horror  fiom  the  destruc- 
tive work  of  dividing  the  body  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Porter  became  prominent  in  opposing 
secession,  and  under  me  general  heading  of 
Methodist  abolitionism,  he  wrote  a  number  of 
articles  on  the  sentiment,  It  is  a  sin  to  remain  in 
the  Church.  He  argued  that  it  was  not,  as  the 
argument  proves  too  much;  for  on  the  same 
principle,  we  must  leave  the  nation  to  get  free 
from  the  guilt  of  slavery.  Fellowship  with 
the  Cliurch  does  not  imply  that  we  have  fellow- 
ship with  each  indiviclual  of  the  million  com- 
posing the  Church.  If  one  sin  is  a  reason  wh}' 
we  would  withdraw  fellowship,  so  does  the 
existence  of  any  sin.  Such  a  principle  reduced 
to  practice  would  dissolve  any  Church  tliat 
ever  existed. §  He  next  main'tains  that  the 
texts  of  Scripture  quoted  for  withdrawal,  do 
not  prove  the  point.  He  then  considers  several 
texts:  Matthew  xviii,  17;  1  Cor.  v,  2;  2  Cor. 
vi,  17;  Eph.  V,  11;  2  Thess.  iii,  6;  and  thinks 
them  irrelevant  to  the  case  in  hand,  as  they 
refer  to  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  exercise  dis- 
cipline over  Church  members.  He  next  argues 
that  the  results  of  secession  will  be  disastrous, 
and  shows  this  with  great  clearness;  that  the 
Church  is  not  incorrigible;  and  that  her  char- 
acter was  such  as  not  to  be  innocently  aban- 
doned.? 

Rev.  Mr.  Hatch  opposed  strenuously  the 
views  of  Mr.  Porter,  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  Herald.** 

The  matter  seems  to  stand  thus:  Mr.  Scott 
fully  carried  out  the  current  principles  advo- 
cated by  Garrison,  Thompson,  himself,  and  the 
abolitionists  in  general.  Mr.  Porter  revolts 
from  the  result,  and  attempts  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent after  he  had  aided  in  breaking  down  the 
rampart  that  liad  restrained  it.  Mr.  Hatch 
Borely  presses  him.     Still  Mr.  Porter  adheres 
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to  the  Church,  laboring  even  under  the  disad 
vantages  of  tlie  common  teaching  of  his  formei 
party;  for  Mr.  Porter,  all  along,  argues  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Church  in  the  south  was 
de])lorably  corrupt  in  principles  and  practice, 
and  never  once,  that  we  have  noticed,  has 
allowed  or  maintained  that  a  man  may  be  a 
slaveholder  and  not  a  sinner.  Indeed,  the  call 
for  the  convention,  and  the  convention  itself,  if 
not  directly,  they  do  indirectly,  leave  all  slave- 
holders to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God. 

Sucli  questions  as  the  following  were  now 
discussed  in  the  Herald:  "  Is  the  membership 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  north 
responsible  for  the  wickedness  of  the  same 
Church  in  the  south?"*  Mr.  A.  D.  Sargent 
takes  the  negative  of  this  question,  and  all 
along  goes  on  the  supposition  of  the  abolition 
scheme,  that  all  the  Churches  in  the  south  are 
wicked.  Of  course  his  argument,  laboring 
with  sucli  an  incumbrance  as  this,  is  borne 
down  by  liis  admission,  that  the  Church  is 
corrupt. 

4.  We  have,  however,  cause  to  rejoice  that 
there  were  some  who  took  up  the  question, 
Are  all  slaveholders  sinners?  and  maintained  the 
negative  side  of  this  question.  Indeed,  we 
may  bid  defiance  to  the  world  to  prove  that  all 
slaveholding  is  sinful  under  all  conceivable 
circumstances.  Several  abolitionist.s  took  this 
Scriptural  ground,  such  as  Mr.  Copeland,  Bryan 
Morse,  Sargent,  and  others. t 

We  will  give  some  of  the  cases  presented  to 
prove  this.  If  holding  slaves  simply  is  sin, 
Mr.  Birney  must  have  been  a  sinner;  for  he 
sustained  the  legal  relation  of  slaveholder  to 
the  slaves  inlierited  from  his  father,  till  he 
emancipated  them.  The  same  was  the  case 
with  tliose  he  purchased  from  the  other  heirs, 
till  he  freed  them.  Thus  he  was  a  slave-owner, 
a  slaveholder,  and  even  bought  slaves;  but  who 
will  say  he  was  a  sinner  for  these  acts? 

The  son  of  a  northern  citizen,  residing  in 
South  Carolina,  dies,  and  his  father  in  Oliio 
becomes  the  owner  of  the  slaves.  They  can 
not  be  emancipated  in  Carolina.  The  father, 
after  an  expensive  journey,  brings  them  to 
Ohio,  and  tliere  sets  them  free.  He  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  slave-owner  and  slave- 
holder; but  will  any  .say  he  was  a  sinner  while 
he  owned,  held,  and  conveyed  these  slaves  to 
Ohio? 

A  slaveholder  at  the  south  dies,  and  leaves 
his  relative  in  the  north  ten  slaves;  the  northern 
man  consents  to  the  legal  relation  long  enough 
to  enable  him  to  emancipate  th(«e  slaves.  Is 
the  doctrine  true  that  says  it  is  a  crying  sin  to 
hold  a  slave  at  all  under  any  circumstances? 
This  man  becomes  a  slavpholdcr  in  fact,  in  liiw, 
and  in  form,  yet  he  is  not  a  sinner,  so  far  as 
this  act  is  concerned. 

At  this  time  the  Methodist  abolitionists  of 
New  England  were  met  on  their  own  princi- 
ples, by  the  abolition  press,  and  compelled  to 
endure  a  galling  fire,  which  they  were  ill  able 
to  resist.  The  Liberty  Standard  maintained 
that  all  who  held  "  a  member.sliip  relationship 
with  slaveholders,"  were  guilty  of  a  great  sin. 
Every  Methodist  member  and  minister  in  New 
England  stood  in  this  relation  to  slaveholders; 
and  the  more  tliey  denounced  slaveholding  as 
an  enormous  sin,  the  more  they  condemned 
themselves,  and  proclaimed   abroad  their  sin 
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and  sliame  in  continuing  in  this  relation.  The 
only  alternative  that  the  Standard  left  to  Meth- 
odist abolitionists,  was  to  obey  the  summons 
of  the  True  "Wcsleyan,  sounding  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land:  "Come 
out  of  her  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partaker 
with  her  sins."  Libertas,  alias  Rev.  M.  Hill, 
in  answering  the  Standard,*  confesses  that 
"  slaveholding  ought  to  be  a  disqualification 
for  religious  fellowship;"  but  rebuts  it  by  say- 
ing, that  standing  in  a  Church  membership 
relationship  to  slaveholders  does  not  require 
that  we  should  fellowsliip  them,  because  we 
are  doing  all  we  can  to  get  rid  of  them.  At 
the  convention  in  Maine,  they  testified  against 
slaveholding,  and  have  actea  against  it  as  far 
as  they  could;  that  they  would  endeavor  to 
bring  every  slaveholder  to  repentance  or  have 
him  excluded  from  the  Church.  Mr.  Hill  quails 
under  the  argument  of  the  Standard,  after 
having  done  his  best  to  meet  him.  The  con- 
cession, every  slaveholder  is  a  sinner,  once  al- 
lowed, unscriptural  as  it  is,  gives  the  whole  up 
to  the  opponent,  who  triumphs  over  his  already 
vanquished  coucession. 

5.  In  the  preceding  chapter,  for  1842,  wc 
noticed  the  secession  of  Mr.  Scott  and  others, 
and  the  progress  they  had  made  to  the  end  of 
the  year.  We  will  now  notice  their  progress 
and  movements  for  the  first  half  of  the  current 
year.  A  multitude  of  writers  appeared  in 
Zion's  Herald,  whose  object  was  to  oppose 
secession;  and  for  this  purpose,  in  general,  they 
commenced  their  articles  with  the  heaviest  de- 
nunciations against  slaveiy  and  slaveholders, 
in  the  common  style  of  former  days,  but  with 
greater  earnestness.  We  refer,  for  specimens, 
to  the  places  cited  in  Zion's  Herald  in  the 
margin-t  The  editor  of  Zion's  Herald^  repre- 
sents the  state  of  things  thus:  Some  had  sent 
articles  to  the  Herald  designed  to  attack  the 
Church,  but  they  could  not  be  admitted;  these 
were  designed  for  the  True  Wesleyan,  if  they 
could  not  be  published  in  the  Herald.  Thus 
men,  ministering  at  the  altars  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  under  solemn  vows  to 
seek  the  peace  of  the  Church,  were  publicly  in 
league  with  a  sheet,  whose  object  was  to  break 
down  those  altars  and  rend  our  Churches.  Yet 
the  secessions  in  Xew  England  were  nothing 
compared  to  former  occasions.  A  few  Churches, 
mostly  separated  from  us  before  this  movement 
began,  by  a  few  local  preachers,  and  a  few 
junior  members  of  annual  conferences,  formed 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  trumpeted  se- 
ceders.     The   stable   members   of  the  Church 

E rayed  without  ceasing  for  the  peace  of  Zion. 
ittle  importance  was  given  to  the  matter  by 
editors  of  the  Herald  and  the  New  York  paper; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  secessions  amounted 
to  much  less  the  first  half  of  this  year  than  was 
expected  by  the  friends  or  foes  of  the  Church. 

Nevertheless,  the  correspondents  of  the  Her- 
ald, as  we  noticed  above,  more  than  kept  up  to 
their  former  positions  in  declaring  against  all 
slaveholding  as  sinful;  that  slavery  existed  in 
the  Church,  and  it  must  soon  be  separated  from 
it.  As  a  specimen  of  the  most  sober  abolition- 
ists, stanch  friends  of  the  Church,  we  quote 
the  first  resolution  of  a  Theological  Association 
of  traveling  preachers  in  Vermont,  which  reads 
thus: 
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"Resolved,  That  we  deplore,  with  sharac 
and  confusion,  the  existence  of  the  great  evil 
of  slavery  in  our  beloved  Church,  and  plo<lge 
ourselves  to  use  all  means  for  its  speedy  and 
entire  overthrow."* 

The  general  impression  to  be  made  by  this, 
and  the  numerous  declarations  of  like  sort  that 
filled  New  England,  was  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  the  originator  of  slav- 
ery, and  that  she  now  sanctioned,  sustained, 
and  adopted  it  by  her  laws  and  her  practice. 
Hence  every  Methodist  slaveholder  is  a  sinner, 
and  of  course  others  will  infer,  that  those  in 
communion,  especially  Methodist  communion, 
with  such  flagrant  sinners,  must  be  sinners 
themselves,  and  nothing  else.  Our  space  would 
not  allow  us  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the 
communications  in  the  Herald,  and  to  quote 
from  the  Wesleyan,  though  named  True,  would 
neither  instruct  nor  edify.  Wc  will  satisfy 
ourselves  by  giving  as  brief  an  outline  as  we 
can,  out  of  the  general  mass,  by  abridging  two 
able  articles  by  Dr.  Bond,  by  way  of  general 
answer  to  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the 
seceders,  or  those  who  would  be  disposed  to 
ask  for  a  change  of  our  Discipline  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

6.  On  the  15th  of  Marchf  Dr.  Bond  proposed 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  altering  the  rule;  but 
the  general  question  of  slavery,  such  as  whether 
it  be  a  political,  social,  or  moral  evil,  would  not 
be  admitted.  He  believed  this  as  firmly  as  any 
abolitionist.  The  controversy  was  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Zion's  Herald  and  the  Advocate.  The 
Herald  consented,  and  both  papers  published 
the  articles. i  He  proposed  to  discuss  the  sim- 
ple question: 

"  Ought  the  General  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  to  enact  a  rule  of  Disci- 
pline, by  which  all  slaveholders,  whatever  be 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  shall  be 
expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  Church?" 

Or,  "  If  it  be  admitted  that  there  are  circum- 
stances which  will  justify  a  Methodist  in  hold- 
ing slaves,  then  whether  it  be  possible  to  make 
a  rule  which,  while  it  will  reach  all  others, 
shall  spare  those  exempt  cases?" 

He  took  the  negative  of  both  these  questions, 
and  stated,  if  he  was  right,  it  will  follow,  that 
whatever  a  man's  opinions  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  slavery  may  be,  he  is  not  justified  in 
withdrawing  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  maintaining  these  positions  he 
argued  as  follows: 

The  policy  of  the  slaveholding  states  has  led 
to  the  enactment  of  laws  which,  in  some  of 
them,  totally  prohibit  emancipated  slaves  from 
remaining  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  set 
free;  and  in  others  embarrassing  emancipation 
and  continued  residence  with  conditions  which, 
in  most  cases,  are  impracticable,  and  in  others 
attended  with  risks  to  the  master  which  no 
Church  could  reason.ably  require  him  to  incur. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  rule  of  Disci- 
pline proposed  by  the  ultra-abolitionists,  on 
the  Methodists  who  hold  slaves  in  l^ose  states? 
If  they  obeyed  the  rule  and  executed  a  deed  of 
manumission,  and  the  slaves  remained  in  the 
state  beyond  the  time  limited  by  law,  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  would  seize  the  emanci- 
pated slaves,  and  sell  them  at  public  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder.     And  in  most  cases,  the 


*  Z.,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  63.  t  C,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  122. 
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highest  bidder  would  be  the  slave-trader,  these  ^bers,  so  all  slaveholders  should  be  expelled 
being  ahvays  ready  to  buy  for  a  distant  market.  ;  from  the  Church.  They  never  stop  to  inquire 
Thus  the  slaves  of  tlic  Methodist  owner  -would 


not  be  made  free  by  the  operation  of  the  rule 
of  Discipline,  but  transferred  to  other  masters, 
with  a  great  aggravation  of  the  hardships  of 
their  condition.  The  persons  who  would  buy 
them  would  be  those  who  neither  fear  God  nor 
regard  man;  who  are  utterly  destitute  of  sym- 
pathy for  a  fellow -creature  with  a  colored  skin, 
Drutalized,  indurated,  heartless,  placed  beyond 


whetlier  it  is  nut  essential  to  an  act  of  sin  that 
the  sinner  should  exercise  volition  and  choice. 
A  master  may  be  left  without  any  choice  in  the 
matter  of  owning  slaves,  being  placed  under 
circumstances  in  which  he  can  not  avoid  it 
without  doing  a  greater  evil,  and  an  evil  for 
which  he  would  be  responsible  because  volun- 
tary. Suppose  that  slavery  and  slaveholding 
be  sins,  who  is  the  sinner?     Certainly  neither 


the  reach  of  commiseration  for  their  hapless  '  the  master  nor  the  slave,  -who  are  the  victims 
victims  by  the  accursed  traffic  in  -which  they  ;  of  a  la-w  they  can  not  control  or  repeal,  but 
are  engaged.  I  they  who  have  made  the  law. 

It  is  said  the  Methodist  master  may  send  his  !  Secession  from  a  Church  is  either  a  sin  or  a 
slaves  into  a  free  state,  and  thus  make  them  free.  ,duty.  It  is  a  duty  when  -we  are  required  to 
In  some  instances  this  -n-ould  be  attended  with   believe  what  we  think  to  be  untrue,  or  to  do 


more  expense  than  the  master  could  bear.  But, 
waiving  this,  is  the  slave  to  be  forced  out  of  the 
state  without  consulting  his  feelings?  If  not,  it 
will  often  be  found  that  his  own  wishes  and  feel- 
ings are  averse  to  the  measure.  He  is  as  ardently 
attached  to  his  mate  and  his  young  as  white  men 
are.  But  in  the  slaveholding  states  the  wives 
and  husbands,  among  the  slaves  generally,  be- 
long to  different  masters.  For  the  husband  or 
the  wife  to  emigrate  implies,  therefore,  that  they 
may  separate  themselves  forever  from  those  to 
whom  they  are  united  in  aftectio!i  as  well  as  by 
marriage.  The  husband  must  leave  his  wife,  or 
the  wife  her  husband,   and   the  parents  must 


what  we  believe  to  be  sin,  as  a  condition  of 
membership;  and  it  is  a  sin  to  do  so  for  any 
lighter  reason.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  required  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  condition  in  respect  to  slavery;  and  as 
the  matter  of  slavery  is  the  ostensible  reasoa 
for  withdrawing,  the  excuse  fails  them. 

Sucli  a  rule  of  duty  should  be  clearly  en- 
joined by  the  word  of  God  to  justify  the  meas- 
ure; but  this  has  not  been  shown,  because  it 
can  not  be  shown.  Slaveholding  itself  is  no 
where,  in  terms,  forbidden  in  Scripture,  though 
the  practice  was  general  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles;  yet  there  is  no  express 


abandon  their  children.      Many  colored  people  ;  prohibition  to  Christians  to  hold  slaves,  though 
prefer  slavery  to  such  bereavements.  |  there  are  express  exhortations  to  slaves  to  obey 

.The  following  case  occurred  at  the  Baltimore  their  masters,  and  to  make  this  a  matter  of 
conference,  held  in  Winchester,  a  few  years  \  conscience.  Yet  Christianity  does  not  sane- 
ago:  A  local  preacher  had  been  recommended    tion  slavery,   either  in  principle   or   practice 


by  his  quarterly  conference,  in  due  form,  for 
ordination.  It  was  objected  and  admitted  that 
he  was  a  slaveholder.  His  presiding  elder 
urged,  however,  that  the  brother  had  offered 
all  his  slaves  their  freedom,  and  the  means  of 
emigrating  to  a  free  state;  but  the  offer  had 
been  refused.  Some  would  not  leave  wives  or 
husbands,  others  would  not  leave  children  or 
other  connections.  To  discharge  them  from  his 
service  would  be  to  expose  them  to  sale  by  the 


Slavery  can  not  be  reconciled  to  the  pure  spirit 
and  morality  of  the  Gospel,  as  it  existed  in  the 
Roman  empire,  or  as  it  exists  in  the  United 
States.  Slavery  was  a  political  institution, 
and  Christianity  was  not  designed  to  interfere 
authoritatively  with  civil  government  or  polit- 
ical relations.  It  is  said  authoritatively,  because 
in  its  tendency  and  influence  it  was  calculated 
and  designed  to  make  important  changes  in 
both.     Cliristianity  does  not  sanction  war,  des- 


sheriff,  unless  they  left  the  state  within  twelve  potism,  or  slavery,  though  thej  may  not  be 
months.  This  he  could  not  do  for  oonscience'  j  condemned  in  terms.  It  is  enough  for  the 
sake.  The  slaves  were  an  incumbrance  to  him.  {  Christian  that  they  are  forbidden  Yjy  tlie  law 
The  labor  of  those  who  were  able  to  labor  !  of  love.  Christianity  does  not  sanction  evil 
barely  produced  the  necessaries  and  comforts  \  of  any  sort.  It  was  designed  to  remove  the 
of  life  for  the  family,  black  and  white,  includ     —•''•  "-"'  «m:„^  i „„;*„.  K„f  „„»  +„  ^„.,;oK 


ing  the  children  and  those  who  were  unable  to 
work.  He  offered  them  all  to  the  Baltimore 
conference  without  stipulation  or  reserve.  This 
body  could  not,  any  more  than  their  owner, 
either  free  them  without  emigration,  or  compel 
them  to  leave  the  state. 

As  the  above  is  one  of  a  class  of  similar 
cases,  will  any  one  say  that  the  General  confer- 
ence ought  to  enact  a  rule  which  would  excom- 


evils  'that  afflict  humanity;  but  not  to  punish 
the  sufferers  till  the  time  of  tlieir  probation 
shall  be  accomplished.  Christianity  provides 
a  scheme  of  individual  deliverance  from  sin 
and  its  consequences.  It  does  not  prescribe 
for  aggregate  national  diseases,  but  for  our  in- 
dividual diseases.  Nations  and  communities 
are  made  up  of  individuals.  As  are  the  indi- 
vidual parts,  so  will  be  the  character  of  the 
whole.     When  Christianity  shall  have  enlight- 


niunicate  from  the  Church  all  who  are  under  I  ened  and  sanctified  the  necessary  proportion 
sucli  circumstances?  Such  a  rule  would  re- [  of  the  whole  nation,  political  reformation,  good 
quire  the  master  to  harden  his  heart  against  laws,  and  regard  to  justice  and  mercy,  to  indi- 
the  common  claims  of  humanity,  in  denying  ;  vidual  rights  and  associated  privileges  will  be 
to  the  slM'e,  providentially  placed  under  li is  the  necessary  consequence.  In  this  way  Chris- 
care,  the  protection  which  he  alone  can  extend.  I  tianity  has  already  done  its  work 


Such  a  rule  would  command  the  commission 
of  the  greatest  sin  under  penalty  of  expulsion 
from  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Head  and  Law- 
giver. 

All  must  see  the  correctness  of  this,  except 
those  who  are  mystified  by  the  abstraction 
that,  as  slavery  is  a  sin,  so  "slaveholding  is, 
therefore,  sin  under  all  circumstances;"  and, 
then,  as  all  sinners  are  unfit  for  Church  mem- 


Ought  the  Churches,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
carry  the  Gospel  to  all,  whether  bond  or  free, 
to  close  the  door  of  access  by  a  proclamation 
of  war  against  the  civil  authorities  of  sover- 
eign stjites,  and  by  an  announcement  that  they 
intend  to  propagate  doctrines  hostile  to,  and 
subversive  of,  the  political  relations  which 
these  states  have  established?  This  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  total  abandonment  of  all  pur- 
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to  carry  the  Gospel  either  to  the  slaves 
or  to  the  masters.  If  the  Jlethodist  Episcopal 
Churcli  is  bound  to  cut  herself  off  from  the 
opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
colored  people  of  the  south,  every  otlier  Church 
is  equally  bound.  AVho,  then,  must  preach  the 
Gospel  to  them? 

But  the  southern  people,  white  and  colored, 
are  perfectly  safe  with  tlie  ministry  of  the  men 
whom  the  seceders  denounced  as  wicked,  be- 
cause they  have  the  good  sense  and  firmness  to 
resist  their  proposed  innovations  upon  our 
economy.  The  southern  ministers  are  not 
excelled  in  piety,  zeal,  talents,  and  usefulness. 
Men  of  rare  talents  liave  spent  years  among 
the  slaves  on  tlie  rice  plantations,  exposed  to 
all  the  ordinary  privations  of  missionary  hibor, 
with  the  additional  danger  to  health  and  life 
of  the  deadly  malaria  from  the  swamps,  acted 
on  by  the  intense  heat  of  a  southern  sun. 

Beside,  no  otlicr  Christian  Church,  except 
some  of  little  or  no  influence,  has  adopted  such 
a  rule  of  discipline  as  that  contended  for. 
The  British  Wesleyans  had  no  such  rule. 
They  had  slaveholders  in  their  societies  till 
the  moment  of  universal  emancipation. 

The  case  of  Philemon  and  Onesimus,  too. 
Dr.  Bond  contended,  was  at  variance  with  the 
proposed  rule. 

Thus,  we  have  given  pretty  fvtlly  the  outline 
of  Dr.  Bond's  argument,  which,  we  are  per- 
suaded, fully  meets  the  objection,  and  shows 
the  wisdom  and  Scriptural  character  of  tlie 
Methodist  Discipline,  as  it  now  is,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  The  truth  is.  Dr.  Bond  studied 
thoroughly  the  whole  subject.  This  can  not 
be  said  of   Scott,  and  the  other  heads  of  his 

f)arty,  who  set  out  under  the  tuition  of  tlie  i 
iving  instructions  of  Thompson  and  Garrison, 
and  who.se  principal  text-book  was  Bourne  and 
the  Liberator.  Those  of  the  abolitionists  that 
DOW  oppose  Scott  were  of  the  same  school  with 
him,  ill  regard  to  slavery,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
secession.  He  carried  out  their  common  prin- 
ciples and  seceded.  They  maintained,  and 
maintain  up  till  now,  the  same  principles;  but, 
happily  for  themselves,  they  refuse  to  be  gov- 
erned by  them. 

7.  The  proposition  of  Dr.  Bond  met  with 
little  favor  in  New  England.  Mr.  Hill,  alias 
Libertas,  in   Zion's   Herald,*  objected   to   the 

{)roposition,  because  he  thought  it  imposes  si- 
ence  ou  his  opponent  relative  to  the  moral 
character  of  slaveholding,  while  on  this  point 
the  question  turns:  "that  every  fair  case  of 
slaveholding  necessarily  makes  the  master 
such  a  sinner  against  God  and  humanity  as 
that  he  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  Churcli, 
unless  he  performs  such  emancipation  work  as 
is  meet  for  repentance."  He  complains,  too, 
that  Dr.  Bond  would  have  an  undue  advantage 
in  having  the  articles  published  in  his  own 
paper.  After  some  delay,  Mr.  Hill  proposes  to 
meet  Dr.  Bond,  not  on  the  Doctor's  plan,  but 
that  the  entire  subject  should  be  discussed  in 
the  Herald  first,  and  copied  then  into  tlie  Advo- 
cate without  note  or  comment. +  While  the  New 
England  controversialists  were  thus  preparing, 
and  seem  to  have  singled  out  Mr.  Hill  as  their 
champion,  Mr.  Boyd,  under  date  of  May  2Gtli, 
attempted  to  meet  Dr.  Bond,  and  sent  two 
numbers,  which  were  published  in  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate  for  June  I4th  and  July  5th. i 


*Z.,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  84.       tw.,  1 
tC  Vol.XVn,  pp.175,185. 


and  also  in  Zion's  Herald*  of  June  28th  and 
July  26th. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  a  good  man,  and  a  thorough 
abolitionist,  of  limited  information,  and  little 
practice  as  a  writer.  He  Avas  a  man  of  one 
idea  on  this  subject,  had  imbibed  all  the  strict- 
est sentiments  of  the  abolitionists,  and,  in  com- 
mon, as  a  Methodist  abolitionist,  he  held  all 
the  doctrines  of  secession;  but  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  carry  them  out  practically  in  leaving 
the  Church.  He  was  an  approved  contributor 
to  the  Watchman  during  its  entire  lifetime. 

Mr.  Boyd  commences  by  saying  that  he 
wanted  no  change  in  the  government  of  the 
Church,  except  the  alteration  of  the  rule  on 
temperance,  and  the  entire  extirpation  of  the 
great  evil  of  slavery,  in  a  regular  constitu- 
tional way;  that  Methodists  are  not  excusable 
in  holding  slaves,  because  they  do  not  use  their 
influence  in  having  the  slave  laws  abrogated; 
tliat  the  Scripture  does  condemn  slavery;  that 
slavery  is  as  much  a  sin  as  drunkenness  and 
adultery ;  that  as  Church  and  state  are  not 
united  in  the  United  States,  no  denunciation 
against  the  moral  sinfulness  of  slavery  is  any 
just  cause  of  offense  to  the  civil  authority; 
and  that  the  apostolic  example  and  precept 
Avas  against  slavery,  or  all  slaveliolding.  Mr. 
Boyd  quotes  from  Rev.  Edward  Smith  largely, 
to  show  that  there  were  no  slaves  in  the  coun- 
tries to  whom  the  apostolic  epistles  were  writ- 
ten, which  give  instructions  to  master  and 
seiwant.  He  concludes  "  that  no  man  can  be- 
come a  slaveholder  witliout  his  consent."  The 
filling  up  of  these  outlines  was  made  up  of 
such  common  threadbare  assertions  and  .argu- 
ments as  abounded  in  the  abolition  periodicals 
of  the  day. 

Dr.  Bond  reviewed  Mr.  Boyd's  articles  in  the 
Advocate  of  July  I9th  and  26th,  under  the  title. 
The  Rejoinder. t  Mr.  Boyd  made  him  say 
that."  slaveholding  Avas  a  sin  under  all  circum- 
stances." This  he  denies,  and  argues  that 
Avhen  he  allowed  slavery  to  be  a  moral  evil,  he 
did  not  admit  that  slaveholding  is  a  sin  under 
all  circumstances.  All  sin  is  moral  evil,  but 
all  moral  evil  is  not  necessarily  a  sin.  Sin  is 
a  transgression  of  a  known  law.  A  moral  evil 
may  be  suffered  as  aa^cII  as  done;  and  if  the 
slaveholder  suffers  the  moral  evil  of  slavery, 
and  does  not  willingly  participate  in  bringing 
about  the  circumstances  which  forbid  emanci- 
pation, he  is  not  a  sinner,  but  a  sufferer  from 
circumstances  which  he  could  not  prevent  and 
can  not  control.  Our  people  are  a  minority  in 
every  state,  and  can  not  be  held  accountable 
for  the  slave  laws.  Dr.  Bond  proceeds  to  show 
that  there  Avere  slaveholders  in  the  primitive 
Church,  and  quotes  largely  from  commentators 
and  others  to  prove  the  point.  He  then  con- 
cludes his  argument  thus: 

"  To  conclude,  let  no  one  infer  from  wliat  we 
have  said  that  we  believe  the  institution  or 
perpetuation  of  slaA-ery  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  design  and  spirit  of  our  holy  religion. 
On  the  contrary,  Ave  belicA'e  that  Avlien  Chris- 
tianity shall  liave  been  embraced  experiment- 
ally by  the  majority  of  any  people  whose  suf- 
frages control  the  legislation  of  the  state,  slav- 
ery, if  it  exist,  will  be  gradually  ameliorated, 
and  finally  abolished.  We  have  only  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  the  Church  now,  like  the 
Church  in  the  apostolic  times,  can  not  lawfully 
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exclude  slaveholders  from  the  Church  as  for  a 
crime  which  will  exclude  a  man  from  the  king- 
dom of  grace  and  glory.  This  sinfulness  of 
slaveholding  depends  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  no  General  Rule  can  meet  these 
circumstances.  No  law  can  reach  hypocrisy; 
and  as  men  may  plead  necessity  when  they  are 
only  influenced  by  cupidity,  while  others,  with 
the  most  sincere  desire  to  do  riglit,  may  really 
be  controlled  by  necessity,  the  tares  must  grow 
with  the  wheat  till  the  harvest.  Every  mdi- 
vidual  of  the  human  family,  of  mature  age 
and  sound  mind,  is  undergoing  a  personal  pro- 
bation before  God  and  under  his  appointments, 
and  God  reads  the  heart.  In  regard  to  holding 
his  fellow-men  in  bondage,  if  he  plead  that 
there  is  no  positive  prohibition  of  this  civil 
relation,  we  answer  neither  is  there  any  which 
forbids  the  public  games  which  were  estab- 
lished by  law  in  parts  of  the  Roman  empire; 
nor  of  war,  even,  for  conquest  or  plunder;  nor 
the  compelling  men  to  be  soldiers,  and  to 
obey,  as  soldiers,  the  commands  of  a  tyrant 
and  his  officers.  All  these  are  matters  belong- 
ing to  civil  government,  with  which  Chris- 
tianity did  not  authoritatively  interfere.  But 
it  docs  not  follow  that  Christians  are  not 
bound,  except  constrained  by  existing  circum- 
stances, to  abstain  from  these  obvious  evils. 
One  thing  is  certain,  as  Christians  are  bound 
to  love  all  men,  and  to  do  them  good,  and  not 
evil,  according  to  the  ability  which  God  has 
given  us,  it  will  follow  from  this,  that  to  be 
justified  from  holding  slaves  a  Christian  must 
be  convinced,  that  to  dissolve  such  relation  he 
should  violate  the  law  of  love  by  rendering  the 
condition  of  the  bondman  worse,  or  at  least  no 
better,  than  in  the  servitude  which  he  now  en- 
dures. Every  one  must  give  an  account  of 
himself  to  God."* 

Mr.  Boyd  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  answer  of  Dr.  Bond.  Accordingly,  he  sent 
on  two  additional  articles,  which  the  Doctor 
refused  to  publish.  The  reason  for  not  pub- 
lishing the  first  article  was,t  that  Mr.  Boyd's 
reply  contained  "  a  set  defense  of  secession 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which 
he  could  not  publish  consistently  with  his  duty 
as  editor."  Of  this  the  editor  apprised  him  by 
letter.  Mr.  Boyd  urged,  in  answer,  that  he 
could  not  allow  this  part  to  be  expunged;  con- 
sequently, the  articles  of  Mr.  Boyd  were  re- 
jected. It  is  probable,  indeed,  to  our  minds, 
certain,  that  Mr.  Boyd  did  not  intend  to  plead 
directly  for  secession.  But  a  large  amount  of 
the  publications  of  the  abolition  press,  as  far 
as  it  concerned  the  Church,  was  just  such  mat- 
ter as  would  lead  to  and  insure  secession.  In- 
stance Mr.'  Birney's  pamphlet  on  "the  Amer- 
ican Churches  the  Bulwarks  of  American 
Slavery,"  much  of  the  Liberator,  the  recent  res- 
olutions of  the  Methodist  antislaveiy  conven- 
tions, many  of  the  articles  in  Zion's  Herald,  as 
well  as  the  Watchman  and  True  Wesleyan 
almost  entire.  TTe  could  fill  many  pages  from 
these  productions;  and  if  any  one  wishes  to 
see  the  gleanings  of  these  in  a  small  compass, 
he  can  see  it  by  reading  Mr.  Matlack's  History 
of  Slavery  and  Methodism.  This  book  will 
show  that  the  Scottite  Cliurch  originated,  and 
was  sustained,  by  just  such  sentiments  as  we 
now  refer  to,  and  have  given  specimens  enough 
in  our  documents. 


[  8.  The  articles  of  Mr.  Boyd  produced  some 
'  stir  in  the  south.  Dr.  Bond  admitted  that 
slavery  was  a  "  political,  social,  and  moral  evil." 
From  this  Mr.  Boyd  inferred  that  Dr.  Bond 
acknowledged  "  slaveholding  to  be  a  sin,  under 
all  circumstances,"  and  upon  this  assumption 
made  his  reply.  The  brethren  of  Sparta  circuit, 
Georgia  conference,  read  Mr.  Boyd's  article,  No. 
I  1,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  Dr.  Bond  had 
admitted  what  Mr.  Boyd  had  assumed.  Accord- 
ingly, before  reading  Dr.  Bond's  reply,  the  quar- 
terly conference  of  Sparta  circuit,  July  1,  1843, 
pas.sed  resolutions  condemning  the  course  of  the 
editor.  Dr.  Bond,  for  introducing  controversy  at 
all  on  the  subject,  especially  on  the  one  side. 
They  say  there  is  no  middle  ground  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slaver}^.  It  is  either  a  moral  evil  or  the 
converse.  If  it  be  a  moral  evil,  and  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God,  under  every  possible  circum- 
stance, none  can  justify  tiie  act.  If  it  be  not  a 
moral  evil,  there  is  great  injustice  done  to  the 
south.  They  contend  that  tliey  are  charitable  to 
their  northern  bretln-en;  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  question  of  giving  up  the  missions  to  the 
slaves,  or  our  connection  with  radico-abolition- 
ism,  they  can  have  no  hesitancy  in  making  the 
decision.*  The  quarterly  conference  of  Russel 
circuit,  Alabama  conference,  passed  similai-  reso- 
lutions July  2!-ith.+ 

Dr.  Bond,  August  30th,  under  the  head,  "  The 
Senior  Editor  Vetoed,"  took  up  the  resolutions 
of  the  two  conferences,  and  sifted  them  thor- 
oughly. He  gave  a  historical  survey  of  his 
course.  He  then  explains  himself  further  for 
their  satisfaction — tliat  a  moral  evil  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  sin;  that  is,  a  moral  evil  which  affects 
injuriously  the  moi'al  condition  of  man.  Its  sin- 
fulness depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Ignorance  of  moral  or  religious  truth  is  a  moral 
evil.  Such  ignorance  is  a  sin  only  when  it  is  the 
residt  of  willful  neglect  of  the  means  of  knowl- 
edge; and  so  with  respect  to  slaveholding. 
While  slavery  is  a  moral  evil,  inflicting  great 
moral  privations,  and  pnxlucing  great  moral 
degradation,  the  holding  of  persons  in  this  condi- 
tion may  not  be  sinful;  because  it  may  be  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  which  would  render 
emancipation  a  still  greater  evil,  both  moral  and 
physical.  The  sinfulness  of  slaveholding  must, 
therefore,  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each 
individual  case.  To  allege  it  is  never  sinful, 
would  be  to  say  that  any  man,  did  the  law  allow 
it,  would  be  ju.stified  to  seize  his  neighbor  and 
make  him  a  slave,  if  he  had  or  could  employ  the 
physical  force  to  do  it,  or  tliat  the  African  slave- 
trade  is  an  innocent  traffic.  If  the  brethren  will 
say  that  slavery  is  not  a  moral  evil,  the  contra- 
diction of  this  position  would  meet  them  at  every 
turn.  The  law  of  the  slave  states  forbids,  under 
severe  penalties,  the  teaching  of  a  large  poition 
of  the  population  to  read  the  word  of  God.  It 
debars  them  from  testimony  in  courts.  If  .slavery 
compels  all  this,  is  it  not  a  moral  evil  of  great 
magnitude?  Such  laws  are  justified  by  the  plea 
of  absolute  necessity;  and  that  which  creates  the 
necessity  must  be  a  great  moral  evil.  But  it 
does  not  prove  that  those  who  are  subjected  to 
this  necessity  are  sinners,  guilty  of  a  willful  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  Goil. 

Dr.  Bond  proceeds  to  maintain  that  ultrai.sra  is 
not  confined  to  the  north.  Tlie  fanatic  proceed- 
ings of  some  in  the  north  have  driven  some  in 
the  south  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  not  at  all 
less  dangerous  to  the  connnon  welfare  than  the 
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other.  It  is  to  be  feaied  some  of  the  members  of 
our  Church  in  the  south  have  been  misled  by  the 
one,  as  others  in  the  north  have  been  misled  by 
the  other.  Heretofore,  we  all  admitted  slaverv 
to  be  an  evil,  but  an  evil  for  which  the  Church 
could  neither  originate  nor  apply  an  adequate 
remedy,  till  the  Gospel  should  prepare  the 
slave  for  a  better  condition,  and  dispose  the 
hearts  of  the  owners  to  confer  it.  But  of  late 
some  have  contended  for  immediate  and  unquali- 
lied  emancipation,  irrespL-ctive  of  the  fearful  con- 
sequences to  the  slave;  and  others  have  come  to 
justif}'  slavery  as  right  per  se — an  institution  of 
God— and  therefore  no  remedy,  however  remote, 
is  to  be  sought  for;  and  while  the  immediatists 
are  wrong,  the  ultraisms  of  the  south  can  not  be 
excused  or  palliated. 

He  averred  that  he  could  not  approve  of  the 
ultraism  of  the  south,  because,  1.  It  would 
leave  us  without  hope  of  a  better  state  of  things, 
for  slavery  must  not  oiily  be  endured,  but  pur- 
posely propagated.  2.  It  would  take  away  the 
very  foundation  of  the  Colonization  Society.  3. 
Our  Discipline  admits  that  slavery  is  a  great 
evil,  and  of  course  a  moral  evil,  as  it  would  be 
unbecoming  tlie  Church  to  make  so  grave  a  dec- 
laration about  a  physical  evil.  He  concludes  by 
declaiing  that  whenever  the  Church  shall  re- 
quire him  to  advocate  or  defend  the  opinions 
contained  in  their  resolutions,  he  will  hasten  to 
free  himself  from  the  necessity  of  compliance. 
And  more — should  the  Church  ever  cease  to 
testify  against  slaveiy  as  a  moral  evil,  as  we 
have  defined  that  term,  we  shall  seek  a  more 
pure  communion.* 

The  editor  of  the  Southern  Advocate,  after 
giving  an  outline  of  Dr.  Bond's  article  of  August 
30th,  observes:  "Our  peculiar  organization  ena- 
bles us  to  send  the  Gospel  to  thousands  of 
perishing  souls;  but  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  solely  on  the  ground  that,  as  a  religious 
body,  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  has 
entire  confidence  that  our  intention  is  purely 
religious,  that  we  seek  no  political  changes,  and 
meddle  not  with  established  .social  constitutions. 
At  the  present  time,  the  conversion  and  salvation 
of  the  negro  population  is  our  great  work  in  the 
south.  We  have  no  decision  to  give  upon  the 
question  of  slavery  jBer  se.  It  exists  not  in  the 
abstract,  but  is  found  indissolubly  connected 
with  circumstances,  which  moderate  abolition- 
ists, such  as  Dr.  Bond,  are  free  to  admit  do  not 
render  it  necessary  to  expel  slaveholders  from 
the  Church.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  we 
think  it  is  vot  a  moral  evil,  in  any  such  sense  as 
involves  sin,  and  consequently  is  no  subject  for 
ecclesiastical  action.  But  if  the  leading  journal 
of  the  Church,  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
occurring  at  tlie  north,  is  compelled  to  take  the 
gi-ound  that  the  ^Icthodist  Episcopal  Church  is 
antislavery ;  if  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Church  are  pronounced 
ultraisms  to  be  condemned;  then  a  very  grave 
issue  is  brought  on.  The  south  must  eitlier  give 
up  its  missionarj'  operations,  or  protest  against 
ecclesiastical  interference  on  the  part  of  its 
northern  brethren  and  presses,  oi-  else  sunder  its 
connection  with  the  north.  For  the  present,  tlie 
middle  path  seems  incumbered  with  fewest  em- 
barra.ssments.  We  object  earnestly  to  the  Church 
being  forced  into  collision  with  the  state."t 

Under  date  of  October  3d,  J.  W.  Talley,  pre- 
siding elder,  and  E.  M.  Pendleton  wrote  a  long 


article  m  the  Southern  Advocate  on  the  Sparta 
j  resolutions,  maintaining  their  course,  censuring 
J  Dr.  Bond,  and  defining  their  resolutions.  The 
rcasou  of  their  cour.se,  thej'  say,  was,  that  Mr. 
Boyd,  a  bitter  abolitionist,  assailed  tlieir  institu- 
:  tions;  denied  their  right  to  Church  membership, 
,  as  slaveholders;  that  all  slaveholders  should  be 
,  expelled,  and  that,  too,  on  the  ground  admitted 
j  by  the  senior  editor  himself;  namely,  that  slavery 
I  was  a  moral  evil,  or  sin  against  tne  moral  gov- 
ernment of  God.  They  then  proceed  to  njain- 
I  tain  that  slaveiy  has  been  productive  of  great 
moral  good  in  some  instances,  even  to  the  slaves 
themselves;  that  Dr.  Bond*  admits  virtually  that 
slavery  or  slaveholding  is  neither  a  sin  nor  moral 
evil,  under  certain  circumstances,  but  rather  a 
moral  good  and  Christian  duty,  as  retaining  the 
slave  in  some  cases  is  an  act  of  mercy,  and  dis- 
missing him  would  be  an  act  of  cruelty.  Poverty 
produces  moral  good  under  some  circumstances, 
and  moral  evil  under  others.  The  editor  ought 
to  speak  out,  and  tell  the  world  whether  he  con- 
ceives it  to  be  a  sin  against  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  for  Church  members  at  the  south  to 
own  slaves. 

The  presiding  elder  and  secretary  of  Sparta 
circuit  then  define  their  position  thus: 

"  We  have  no  where  denied  what  our  Disci- 
pline says  in  relation  to  slaveiy;  in  fact,  we 
believe  as  much  in  attending  to  its  directions  as 
any  northern  Methodist.  We  have  no  where 
advanced  that  the  thing  was  right  per  se,  an 
institution  of  God,  and  which  should  be  pur- 
posely perpetuated.  This  would  be  strange 
gi-ound  for  a  Christian.  We  advocated,  in  the 
resolutions,  that  slavery  was  allowable  by  the 
word  of  God.  Mind  the  word  allowable.  And 
this  proposition  has  no  where  been  denied  by 
Dr.  Bond.  But  for  fear  of  any  farther  difficul- 
ties in  the  matter,  we  will  state  these  sentiments 
I  in  a  few  plain  and  simple  propositions: 
I  "(1.)  We  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  a  moral  evil, 
or  sin  against  the  moral  government  of  God,  for 
Christians  to  own  slaves  at  the  south.  On  the 
contraiy,  we  believe  that  much  moral  good  does 
result  from  it  to  the  slave  in  many  instances. 
As  such,  we  can  not  believe  that  slavery,  under 
every  possible  circum.stance,  is  a  moral  evil;  for 
that  can  not  be  a  moral  evil  which  results  in 
moral  good. 

"(2.)  While  we  believe  that  slavery  is  allowa- 
ble by  the  Scriptures,  we  do  not  believe  it  an 
institution  of  God;  but  that  it  was  at  first  estab- 
lished in  this  country  by  the  wickedness  and 
cupidity  of  northern  traders,  which  God  has 
overruled,  by  making  these  very  men  his  sword, 
to  advance  his  kingdom  among  the  sable  sons  of 
Africa,  and  thousands  wiU  have  reason,  in  the 
day  of  eternity,  for  praising  God  that  they  were 
ever  enslaved  'in  a  Christian  country. 

"(3.)  We  do  most  sincerely  believe  practical 
abolitionism,  or  immediatisin,  as  it  has  been 
cidled,  to  be  productive  of  far  greater  moral  evil 
to  the  slave  than  slavery  itself,  because  it  would, 
at  the  present  juncture,  ruin  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  happiness  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  our  slaves.  Being  indolent  by  nature,  if 
thrown  ujxju  their  own  resources  for  support, 
they  would  steal,  and  rob,  and  murder,  till  they 
would  be  gibbeted  by  scores,  and  their  race 
would  melt  away,  and  become  extinct  throughout 
the  whole  country. 

"  These,  then,  are  our  real  sentiments  upon  the 
subject  of  American  slavery;  though,  whenever 
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the  finger  of  Providence  shall  indicate  a  rever- 
sion in  the  order  of  things,  we  expect  to  try  and 
follow  the  directions  of  tliat  Providence,  thougli 
the  sky  fall."* 

Dr.  Bond  publishes  the  article  of  Messrs. 
Talley  and  Pendleton,  from  the  Southern  Advo- 
cate, and  responds  to  it.f  He  complains  that 
they  took  up  Mr.  Bo^'d's  misrepresentation,  in 
attributing  to  him  the  sentiment  "that  slave- 
holding  was  a  sin  under  all  circumstances," 
whereas  he  had  taken  the  opposite  ground;  as 
he  argued,  though  slavery  was  a  moral  evil, 
slaveholding  was  not  necest^arihj  a  sin.  Its  sin- 
fulness would  depend  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  As  many  of  ovu'  members  wc!re  slave- 
owners, under  circumstances  which  did  not  admit 
of  emancipation,  without  great  injustice,  and  even 
cruelty,  to  those  whona  they  discharged  from  their 
service  and  protection;  hence  the  Church  could 
not  justly  make  a  rule  to  exclude  such  persons. 
He  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  positions  of 
the  Spartan  presiding  elder  and  secretary. 

That  "  slavery  has  been  productive  of  great 
moral  good  in  some  instances,  even  to  the  slaves 
themselves,"  is  a  mistake;  because  slavery  did 
not  produce  these  effects,  but  the  Gospel.  There 
are  thousands  in  slavery  wholly  destitute  of  the 
blessings  which  the  Gospel  offers,  and  they  have 
never  experienced  the  moral  benefits  spoken  of 
as  the  effects  of  slavery.  On  the  contrary,  the 
system  greatly  impedes  the  operation  of  truth, 
with  all  its  saving  influences.  "What  the  Gospel 
has  done  for  manv  slaves  in  the  south,  it  ha 


done  in  spite  of  slavery,  and  not  by  its  aid;  and 
if  the  general  system  be  so  beneficial — •product- 
ive of  moral  good — the  slave-trade  ought  to  be 


tolerated  and  encouraged,  as  it  would  abundantly 
augment  the  moral  benefits. 

That  "  poverty  is  a  moral  evil  or  good,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,"  is  un.safe.  The  prayer  of 
Agur  was,  "  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches." 
Poverty  is  a  moral  evil,  because  it  prevents 
many  parents  from  having  their  children  taught 
to  read  the  Bible;  yet  they  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
sinners  because  of  this  evil.  The  Gospel  reaches 
the  poorest;  yet  the  mo.st  vicious  communities 
are  those  who  endure  the  most  hopeless  poverty 
and  privation.  It  is  not  poverty,  then,  which 
produces  the  moral  good,  but  the  Gospel,  which 
overrules  its  natural  tendencies.  Messrs.  Talley 
and  Pendleton's  theory  would  leave  no  moral 
evil  in  the  world.  Even  sin,  according  to  this 
theory,  would  not  be  moral  evil,  because  it  has 
been  overruled  for  good  in  the  providence  of 
God.  The  cruelty  of  Joseph's  brethren,  who 
sold  him  to  slavery,  was  made  subservient  to 
important  providential  designs.  So  was  Adam's 
sin.  If,  as  alleged,  morS  good  flows  from 
slavery  under  some  circumstances,  and  therefoie 
slavery  is  not  a  moral  evil,  it  would  follow,  that 
wherever  slavery  has  been  overruled  for  good, 
the  evil  ceases  to  be  evil,  and  becomes  gtxid; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  moral  evil  in  the  world. 
But  slavery  is  a  moral  evil,  because  "  it  is  a  sys- 
tem which  operates  injuriously  upon  tJie  moral  con- 
dition of  inan."i 

The  Soutliern  Advocatc|l  comments  on  the  con- 
troversy between  Dr.  Bond  and  Messrs.  Talley  and 
Pendleton  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ultra-aboli- 
tionists on  the  other,  and  defines  "the  precise 
principles  which  are  to  govern  the  whole  body, 
and  harmonize,  if  possible,  the  extremes  of  opinion 
ou  the  only  question  which  seriously  threatens 
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its  connectional  integrity."  He  then  proceeds  to 
define  that  the  position  maintained  by  the  Chris- 
tiiui  Advocate  may  be  regarded  the  embodiment 
of  the  opinion  and  feeling  of  the  portion  of  the 
Church,  which  will  probably  hold  the  balance 

I  of  power  at  the  approaching  General  conference, 
and  will  then  decide  the  destiny  of  the  Church 
for  good  or  evil.  The  position  is  that  the 
Church,  being  the  guardian  of  the  morals  of  her 
members,  has  the  right  to  pronounce  upon  the 
character  of  an  institution  of  the  state,  and  to 
denounce,  not  only  as  a  civil  or  political  evil, 
but  as  a  moral  evil,  that  institution.  She  claims 
a  power  of  conti-ol  over  the  subject;  in  other 
words,  a  right  of  interference  which  she  is  at 
liberty  to  use,  wheuerer  she  judges  tlie  circum- 
stances of  the  case  to  warrant  it.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  freely  conceded  tliat,  though  slavery 
in  the  abstract  is  a  moral  evil,  yet  slaveholding, 
in  the  circumstances  under  which  southern  Meth- 
odists find  themselves,  is  nor,  necessai'ily  or  actu- 
ally, a  sin.  There  are  two  things  worthy  of 
remark  here:    First.   That  there  is  an  advance 

j  upon  what  the  book  of  Discipline  aflirms,  and 

j  the  doctrines  heretofore  maintained  by  the  jour- 
nals of  the  General  conference.  Secondly.  1'here 
is  an  implied  admission  that  the  antislavery  feel- 
ing— that,  we  mean,  which  denounces  slave- 
holding  in  existing  circumstances  as  a  sin — is 
gaining  ground  and  winning  converts;  else  why 
such  earnest  discussion  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Wightman  then  maintains  that  the  ground 
of  the  southern  conferences  en  masse  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  resolutions  of  the  South  Carolina 
conference  in  1838.  It  is  as  foUo^vs:  "  That  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  these  United  States  is  not 
one  proper  for  tlie  action  of  the  Church,  but  is 
wholly  appropriate  to  the  civil  and  not  to  eccle- 
siastical judicatories."  "  The  conference  regret 
that  it  has  ever  been  introduced,  in  any  form, 
into  any  one  of  the  judicatories  of  the  Church." 
Mr.  "VVightman  then  adds,  "  This  resolution  main- 
tains the  doctrine  of  the  unmixed  spiritual  organi- 
zation of  the  Church;  it  aflirms  the  exclusively- 
spiritual  and  religious  nature  of  its  designs." 

Mr.  Wightman  makes  several  historical  mis- 
takes here,  and  maintains,  also,  auti-Methodistic 
doctrine. 

The  Church  did  not  pronounce  upon  or  de- 
nounce "a  civil  or  pcJiitical  evil."  The  Church 
never  did  this.  At  Cincinnati,  in  1836,  the 
General  conference  disavowed  unanimously  the 
right  or  intention  to  interfere  with  the  civil  or 
political  relations  of  slavery.  And  this  has  been 
the  language  and  action  of  the  Mi'thodist  Epis- 
copal  Church  to  this  day,  and  previous  to  that 

j  time.  Nor  does,  nor  did,  the  Church  ever  claim 
a  "power  of  control  or  right  to  interfere"  with 
the  political  or  civil  relations  of  slavery.     The 

I  claims  and  the  jjowers  of  the  Church  have  never 
gone  beyond  the  moral  character  of  slavery;  and 
in  morais  this  belongs  to  the  Church,  and  that, 
too,  by  constitutional  law,  whetlicr  state  or  fede- 
ral, as  fully  as  jiolilical  control  belongs  to  Ciesar. 
The  south,  taking  ilr.  Wightman's  statement, 
"that  the  South  Carolina  conference  of  1838  is 

!  the  standard,"  have  renounced  the  Methodist 
doctrine  of  having  the  Church  regulate  religious 

j  and  moral  subjects,  and  of  having  the  state  to 
legulate  civil  affairs,  and  have  transferred  the 
])roper  Scriptural  power  of  the  Church  to  the 
state.  This  is  the  very  thing  that  is  done  under 
the  British  Government,  and  the  reverse  of  what 
his  Holiness  claims  and  exercises. 

The  South  Carolina  conference,  though  mildly, 
denounces  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for 
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having  ever  done  any  thing  by  disciplinary 
regulations,  in  regard  to  the  moral  character  of 
slavery.  To  be  consistent,  they  must  not  inter- 
fere with  the  morals  of  the  slave  system.  If 
Methodist  masters  part    husbands  and  wives, 

{larents  and  children,  whip  so  as  not  to  injui'e 
ife  or  limb,  go  against  all  mental  improvement 
of  slaves,  sell  their  surplus  slaves,  and  become 
slave-gi-owers,  be  slave-traders,  have  no  regard 
to  the  laws  of  marriage  among  slaves — all  these, 
and  a  thousand  more  such,  must  pass  for  nothing, 
because  the  subject  belongs  wholly  to  Caesar, 
morals  and  all !  We  believe  their  practice  is 
not  according  to  tlieir  doctrine,  for  which  "we 
thank  God  ajid  take  courage." 

After  all,  the  positions  of  Dr.  Bond  stood  the 
test  ttf  examination.  The  l^^'orth  Carolina  con- 
ference, which  held  its  session  in  Xoveraber,  1843, 
"  unanimously  the  following  resolution:         { 


"Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  conference,  do  heartily  approve  the  very 
prudent,  independent,  and  able  manner  in  which 
llie  Rev.  Dr.  Bond  has  conducted  the  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal;  and  that  we  regard  him 
as  being  peculiarly  well  qualified  for  the  import- 
ant post  which  h"e  occupies,  as  senior  editor  of 
that  General  conference  paper."* 

At  this  time,  the  sentunents  of  South  Carolina 

and   Georgia  were   not  the    sentiments   of   the 

south  on  slavery.     This  is  plain  from  the  reso- 

j  lution  of  the  North  Carolina  conference.     In  the 

south-west  this  doctrine  had  not  then  obtained; 

!  at  least  we  have  had  no  expression  that  declared 

j  it;  and  it  is  doubtful  that  even  now — December 

19,  1851,  the  time  we  wi'ite  this  paragraph — the 

South  Carolina  doctrine  is  fully  indorsed  by  the 

wliole,  en  masse,  as  is  asserted  by  the  Southern 

Advocate. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

EVENTS    OP    1844, 


1.  The  conventional  movements  took  a  fresh 
start  in  the  winter  of  1843—44.  Some  of  the 
Methodist  abolitionists  of  New  England  seemed 
detenniued  to  have  a  pretty  general  convention 
some  time  before  the  next  session  of  the  General 
conference.  Others  opposed  this  measure,  in 
cousequente  of  which  Zion's  Herald,  in  January 
or  February,  had  its  columns  principally  occu- 
pied with  the  debates,  and  yet  the  editor  was 
compelled  to  lay  by  many  ot  the  articles.*  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bond  that,  considering 
the  ill  effects  of  former  conventions,  this  attempt 
appeared  to  be  so  reckless  a  disregard  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Church,  so  mad  and 
fanatic  a  procedure,  that  he  awfully  feared  a 
judicial  blindness  has  come  upon  some  of  our 
preachers  and  people  in  New  England. + 

Mr.  Wise,  in  a  communication  of  November 
10,  1843,J  proclaims  aloud  for  a  general  attend- 
ance on  a  convention.  He  wants  one  "which 
shall  leave  an  impression  on  our  body-ecclesias- 
tic, too  deep,  too  permanent  to  be  erased,  but 
■with  the  overthrow  of  Methodist  slaveholding." 
The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  convention 
he  enumerates  as  follows;  naiiiely,  to  show  that 
Methodist  antislavery  had  neither  died  nor  emi- 
grated with  the  seceders;  to  promote  petitions  to 
uie  General  conference;  to  aid  and  encourage 
brethren  in  the  middle  conferences,  who  are  dis- 
jKsed  to  arre.st  the  encroachments  of  the  ^lave 
power  in  the  Church;  to  counteract  the  effect  of  a 
newly-awakened  activity  at  the  south;  that  suc- 
cess will  follow  the  doings  of  the  convention;  and 
that  differences  of  opinion  will  be  harmonized, 
"  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  hurl  their  missiles 
with  renewed  force  against  an  old  enemy — per- 
haps to  speed  llie  anow  that  shall  drink  up  the 
hell-erected  blood  of  the  most  reckless,  ruthless, 
murderous  Juggernaut  which  ever  exercised 
authority  over  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men — 
Ameeican  slavekt  \"  Mr.  Wise  waxes  warm, 
and  exclaims,   "  Come,  then,  inheritors  of  the 
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I  genuine  We.sleyan  socl — rr!  Up,  in  the  name 
I  of  enchained  Methodists — of  crushed  Christians ! 
Rally,  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  roar  forth  the 
thunder  of  heaven's  antislaveiy  over  the  heads 
I  of  oppressors;  flash  the  lightning  of  Divine 
I  rebuke  in  the  face  of  a  guilty  Church;  whisper 
the  music  of  hope  in  the  wailing  ear  of  the  slave; 
I  and  show  the  world,  the  nation,  the  Methodist 
I  Church,  that  in  a  short  time  Methodism  and 
I  antislavery  shall  be  terms  synonymous  in  the 
j  vocabular\-  of  the  people." 

Dr.  Bond,  in  an  editorial  of  December  20, 
I  1843,  exj305es  Mr.  Wise's  declamatiou.f  By 
!  special  request  of  B.  Otheman,  T.  Ely,  and  E. 
;  Slason,  this  article  was  republished  in  Zion's 
Herald,  of  Januarv  10,  1844.  This  publica- 
tion checked  considerably  the  zeal  for  the  con- 
vention. Indeed,  it  may'be  said  to  defeat  it,  as 
no  general  convention  "for  New  England  was 
held;  but  two  small,  sickly  ones  were  held,  one 
in  Worcester,  for  the  New  England  conference, 
and  another  in  Vermont,  for  the  Vermont  con- 
j  ference.  The  general  convention,  however,  had 
friends,  though  its  opponents  seem  to  have  had 
the  greater  success. 

Mr.  Wise  was  somewhat  nettled  at  the  opposi- 
!  tion,  and  he  wrote  a  reply,  principally  declama- 
:  tory,   which  contained  this  misstatement  con- 
!  cerning  Dr.  Bond.     He  said:  "  He  [Dr.  Bond]  is 
'  the  champion  of  the  slave  party  in  the  Church; 
i  the  advocate  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Counter 
I  Appeal — of  the  hateful  doctrme  of  golden  rule 
I  slavery.     The  fact  that  such  a  man  condemns 
I  the  convention,  proves  its  efficiency."     He  adds: 
j  "  The  best  interests  of  the  Methcxlist  Church  caa 
j  be  promoted  more  by  striving  for  her  purity, 
than  by  crying  peace,  peace,  while  her  bowels 
are  being  eaten  W  the  worms  of  slavery.     Let 
us  rush  once  more'to  the  conflict  with  the  beast; 
the    modern    dragon    who    belches    lust,    mur- 
der, and   fornicatiou  over   the  nation   and  the 
Church."! 


■■  C,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  02,  Xov.  29, 1843. 
C,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  74. 
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Mr.  Ransom  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  was 
no  need  for  the  exciting  influence  of  a  popular 
convention  in  Uie  Church,  in  promoting  anti- 
slavery  measures*  Mr.  Hustcd  thought  it  ■would 
turn  out  like  the  Boston  convention,  and  be  inju- 
rious to  the  Church.t  Mr.  J.  G.  Smith  thought 
Buch  measures  during  the  last  ten  years  had 
greatly  injured  the  Church.  Men  left  the  places 
assigned  them  to  lecture  on  some  particular  sub- 
ject— such  as  abolition  or  Millensm,  and  call- 
ing and  attending  conventions,  passing  inflam- 
matory resolutions,  calling  for  a  division  of  the 
Church — thus  keeping  the  Church  in  a  continual 
agitation;  and  now,  while  there  was  a  little  res- 
pite from  these  foaming,  raging  waters,  a 
mighty  cry  is  suddenly  trumpeted  through  the 
land  for  more  conventions,  some  indiscrim- 
inate, and  others  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.t  Zion's  Herald  was  crowded  to  suffo- 
cation with  articles  on  the  proposed  convention; 
yet  the  specific  design  could  scarcely  be  learned 
with  any  precise  certainty.  The  writers  inces- 
santly declaim  against  slavery,  and  still  without 
an  aciversary.  Dr.  Bond,  whde  the  press  teemed 
with  discussions,  wrote  an  editorial  on  the  17th 
of  January,  on  the  proposed  convention,  in 
■which  he  exposes  the  attempt  as  fruitless,  except 
to  stir  up  discord  ;||  nevertheless,  though  a  gen- 
eral convention  for  New  England  was  not  held, 
there  were  two  small  gatherings  that  were  called 
conventions,  each  of  which  may  call  for  some 
brief  notice. 

Twenty-nine  traveling  preachers  met  at  Ran- 
dolph, "Vermont,  on  the  54th  of  Januaiy,  and 
held  a  convention  professing  to  represent  Ver- 
mont conference.  Five  resolutions  were  adopted. 
The  first  declared,  truly  enough,  "  that  slavery 
■was  inherently  so  inhiunun,  cruel,  unjust,  and  im- 
pious, that  no  enlightened  good  man  can  fail  to 
abhor,  detest,  and  abominate  its  existence."  The 
second  expressed  tlie  necessity  of  unceasing  ef- 
forts for  its  abolition.  The  third  "  deplored  the 
melancholy  fact,  that  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  south,  or 
elsewhere,  should  be  involved  in  this  aAvful 
sin."  The  fourth  expressed  the  purpose  of  con- 
tending against  slavery  in  the  Church,  and  that 
they  would  not  abandon  her.  The  fifth  declared 
that  "the  section  on  slavery  in  the  Discipline 
■was  subversive  of  the  spirit  of  the  General 
Rules,  unconstitutional,  the  sole  prop  of  slavery 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  expunged  Vjy  the  next  General 
conference."  It  was  agreed,  too,  that  "  the  sec- 
tion on  slavery  tolerates  its  existence  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,"  and  complains  of  this,  just 
as  if  the  Church  could  legislate  authoritatively 
on  slavery,  and  emancipate  every  slave  in  the 
south.  Mr.  H.  W.  Adams  made  aflamiug  speech 
in  support  of  the  last  resolution,  and  the  conven- 
tion assured  themselves  that  he  fully  proved  all 
the  parts  of  it  to  be  true.§ 

A  convention  conipascd  of  ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  MetluKJist  Episcopal  Church,  within 
the  bounds  of  the  New  England  conference,  was 
held  at  Worcester,  February  'i7th.  Twelve  reso. 
lutions  were  passed,  such  as  have  been  adopted 
all  along  by  the  abolitionists  in  America;  with 
tlie  exception  that  two  of  them  denounced  the 
Comeouters,  and  insisted  that  our  Churches 
should  be  shut  against  them.  Thus,  what  was 
accounted  intolerable  in  the  Address  of  Bishops 
Hedding  and  Emory,  was  now  thought  to  be  a 
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prudent,  conservative  measure.  For,  as  far  as 
condemning  the  Church  was  concerned,  the  ab- 
olition lecturers  of  the  fonner  period  were  no 
less  sparing  of  the  Church  than  the  Comeouters 
were;  nay,  more,  the  convention  themselves,  in 
fact,  condemned  the  Church  about  as  much  as 
the  very  Comeouters,  whom  they  condemn,  did; 
for  they  "  enter  their  solemn  protest  against  the 
practice  of  those  members  of  tne  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  all  others  who  hold  slaves." 
They  consider  slavery  existing  in  the  Church  as 
an  enormous  evil,  as  if  the  Church  originated  and 
continued  it;  and  in  their  petition  to  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  they  pray  to  so  change  the  tenth 
section,  as  "to  make  all  slaveholding  inconsist- 
ent with  membership  in  the  Church."* 

But  how  could  we  "exscind"  slavery  from 
the  Church?  Shall  we  expel  all  who  are  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  have  slaves,  uidess  they  set  them 
free;  that  is,  turn  them  over  to  the  sheriff,  and 
thence  to  the  negro-trader"?  If  the  owners  obey 
the  Church,  ancf  turn  their  slaves  adrift,  and 
they  fall  into  worse  hands,  and  if  the  slaves 
charge  the  Church  with  an  aggravation  of  their 
wrongs,  how  will  the  Church  answer  to  God, 
who  always  hears  the  cry  of  the  poor?  The 
truth  is,  the  convention  demanded  what  would 
be  unjust  and  impracticable. 

Our  abolition  preachers  constantly  represented 
a  portion  of  their  brethren  as  monsters  of  in- 
iquity, and  the  Church  as  the  patron  and  pro- 
testor of  these  monsters.  Nay,  they  went  fur- 
ther, and  denounced  all,  even  among  themselves, 
as  partners  in  the  iniquity  who  would  not  enter 
into  their  feelings,  or  adopt  their  language  and 
measures;  and  what  is  still  more  strange,  they 
thought,  that  to  blacken  the  character  of  the 
Church,  and  of  their  brethren,  was  the  right  way 
to  prevent  secessions.  We  give  an  instance  of 
this:  Dr.  Bond  was  represented  as  a  principal 
supporter  of  slavery,  although  any  unprejudiced 
person  would  readily  acquit  him  of  this  charge. 
In  reference  to  this  same  matter.  Dr.  Bond  says: 

"We  are  aware  that  we  have  been  denounced 
already  as  a  pro-slavery  man.  But  we  deny 
and  despise  the  unjust  and  libelous  allegation. 
We  hate  slavei-y  in  all  its  forms — in  all  its 
moods  and  tenses — and  we  love  to  hate  it.  We 
have  borne  testimony  both  against  the  svstem 
and  the  practice,  from  our  youth  up,  and  in  a 
slavehi>lding  community.  But  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  doctrine,  that  slaveholding  is 
sin  under  all  circumstances,  because  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  relation  of  master  and  shive  does 
exist  under  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be 
a  great  sin  in  the  master,  because  it  would  be  an 
act  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity  to  dissolve  it. 
For  this  the  laws  of  the  state  are  to  blame,  over 
which  neither  the  master  nor  the  Church  has 
any  control.  The  one  can  not  change  liis  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  and  the  other  dare  not  com- 
pel him  to  commit  sin  by  an  act  of  Discipline."t 

Nevertheless,  though  many  of  the  Metliodist 
abolitionists  Avent  all  lengths,  as  to  fundamentid 
principles,  with  thase  who  were  called  Come- 
outers, they  were,  for  the  most  part,  shocked  at 
the  consequences.  And  we  believe  this  will  ap- 
ply to  the  gi-eater  number  of  those  who  were  at 
this  time  so  zealous  for  the  convention.  Mr. 
Bridge,  no  doubt,  in  giving  his  own  experience, 
gives  the  experience  of  others  also.  He  said  he 
had  been  intimately  connected  with  the  lead- 
ing  seceders.     For  several    years  he  thought. 
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talked,  and  acted  \rith  them.  He  wavered,  in 
times  of  excitement,  in  reference  to  the  rectitndc 
and  economy  of  the  Churcli.  He  sincerely  la- 
mented it,  and  thanked  God  that  he  escaped  the 
eddying  whirl  of  the  secession.  He  neared  the 
vortex;  he  paused;  he  prayed;  he  reflected;  he  de- 
liberated, and  decided  to  escape  the  Comeouter 
influence.  These  are  his  own  words,  honestly 
and  nobly  proclaimed  in  the  columns  of  Zion's 
Herald.* 

2.  At  this  time  there  was  no  small  discussion 
on  the  General  Rules  and  the  section  on  slavery. 
"VVe  have  given  already  the  re'^olution  of  the  Ver- 
mont convention  on  this  subject.  In  accordance 
■with  that  resolution,  Rev.  H.  W.  Adams  main- 
tained: 

(1.)  That  the  section  on  slavery  in  our  Dis- 
cipline is  subversive  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gen- 
eral Rules. 

(2.)  'I'hat  it  is  unconstitutional. 
(3.)  Tliat  it  is  the  sole  prop  of  slaveiy  in  the 
jVIethodist  Episcopal  Church; 

(4.)  And  that  it  ought  to  be  expunged  by  the 
next  General  conference. 

In  support  of  the  first  proposition,  it  was 
maintained.  First.  That  the  General  Rules  are 
opposed  to  slavery,  because  they  enjoin,  1.  Do- 
ing no  harm.  2.  Avoidinc/  evil  of  evertj  kind. 
3.  The  special  prohibition  of  "  buying  and  sell- 
ing men,  women,  and  children  with  an  intention 
to  enslave  ihem."  4.  Doing  to  others  as  they 
would  us  to  do  to  them.  5.  Searching  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  which  slavery  is  at  war.  Secondly. 
The  section  on  slavery  tolerates  slavery  in  the 
Church.  It  is  attempted  to  prove  this  from  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  ofiicial  members,  and  on 
traveling  preachers;  and  thus  the  section  tol- 
erates all  private  members  in  slaveholding  with- 
out rebuke. 

In  sustaining  the  second  proposition,  it  is 
argued,  that  as  the  section  is  statutory,  and  the 
Rules  are  constitutional,  and  as  they  conflict,  the 
statutory  regulations  are  unconstitutional. 

In  support  of  the  third  proposition,  it  is  in- 
sisted, that  it  is  beyond  doubt,  and,  therefore, 
"  this  is  the  section  under  which  southern  slave- 
holding  Methodists  take  unmolested  shelter. 
This  section  tolerates  them  in  the  nefarious  busi- 
ness of  slavery." 

The  section  ought  therefore,  it  is  concluded,  to 
be  expunged,  and  all  slaveholders  expelled,  and 
Mr.  H.  AV.  Adams  was  prepared  to  do  it.  He 
says,  and  the  others  in  the  convention  approved 
his  speech:  "For  one,  I  am  prepared  for  the  con- 
sequences. I  know  not  what  they  would  be. 
"VVe  should  either  lose  slavery  or  the  south.  If 
we  can  not  free  the  Church  from  slaveiy  with- 
out, I  am  prepared  to  shake  hands  with  the 
south.     Let  them  go."t 

Mr.  A.  D.  Sargeant  maintained  that  the  section 
and  the  General  Rules  do  harmonize;  because,  1. 
The  tenth  section  recognizes  the  General  Rules 
in  their  bearing  on  slavery.  2.  A  sentiment 
drawn  from  statute  law  by  implication,  that  con- 
flicts with  the  constitution,  must  be  of  no  force. 
3.  And  that  no  Methodist  can  be  a  slaveholder 
from  choice  consistently  with  the  tenth  section; 
for  the  section  declares  slavery  to  be  a  great 
evil,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  extirpated.  This  is 
equivalent  with  saying  that  the  jierson  is  ready 
to  do  all  he  can  to  extirpate  slavery.  This  being 
done,  he  can  not  be  a  slaveholder  from  choice. 
The  Discipline  does  not  tolerate,  allow,  or  even 


suff"er  slavery,  either  in  the  section  or  General 
Rules,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances wnatever,  in  the  sense  of  approval; 
it  only  sufflTS  members  to  liold  the  legal  rela- 
tion when  they  can  not  get  rid  of  it,  but  not 
even  in  the  sense  of  approval.*  The  section  was 
made  in  reference  to  ofiicial  members,  all  being 
under  the  General  Rules,  whether  private  mem- 
bers or  official  members. 

3.  The  seceders  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  did  not  appear  to  be  very  scrupulous  as 
to  the  means  employed  to  promote  their  cause. 
In  the  month  of  l^anuary  or  February,  Mr. 
Scott  wrote  in  the  True  Wesleyan  as  follows: 

"  We  shall  publish  next  week  a  letter  from 
an  Episcopal  Methodist  in  the  state  of  Ohio, 
which  will  make  the  ears  of  our  Episcopal 
brethren  tingle. 

"  I?  Brethren  of  the  old  Church  can  write  to 
us  in  perfect  confidence,  if  they  wish  to  do  so." 

From  this  it  appears  there  were  yet  some  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  who  secretly 
cooperated  with  seceders  in  their  efforts  to  de- 
stroy that  Church.  Mr.  Scott  approves  of  their 
course,  and  will  conceal  whatever  of  hypocrisy 
they  may  please  to  practice.  This  was  very 
much  like  the  treachery  of  Arnold,  on  the  part 
of  these  professed  members,  yet  determined 
enemies  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
And  how  could  Mr.  Scott  promise  to  conceal 
the  secret  opposition  of  such,  and  thus  tempt 
them  to  betray  the  cause  they  profess  to  sup- 
port'? Mr.  Porter  met  such  movements  as  this 
in  Zion's  Herald.t  in  an  able  article  of  great 
point  and  force.  He  also  prepared  a  series  of 
tracts  or  lectures,  in  which  he  exposed  the  in- 
jurious proceedings  of  Comeouters  and  seced- 
ers, so  that  the  mischief  of  their  movements 
was  greatly  counteracted.^ 

Mr.  Scott,  too,  attempted  an  old  game,  which 
he  played  off  to  advantage  on  two  former  occa- 
sions. "  At  the  General  conference  of  183G  he 
and  the  Philanthropist,  edited  by  Mr.  Birney, 
presented  a  garbled  view  of  the  proceedings 
to  the  public,  which  became  the  stereotyped 
text  of  abolitionists  when  they  saw  fit  to  assail 
the  Church,  which  they  did  in  those  times 
without  stint.  In  1840  a  special  six-months 
paper  was  got  up,  which  published  caricatures 
of  the  doings  of  the  conference;  and  now  again, 
Mr.  Scott  proposes  to  do  the  same  thing.  He 
thinks  the  next  session  of  the  General  confer- 
ence will  be  an  occasion  of  thrilling  interest, 
and  seemed  disposed  to  make  a  gain  of  its  acts, 
in  publishing  a  six-weeks  paper,  commencing 
May  1st,  for  twenty-five  cents,  and  wished  to 
get  one  thousand  subscribers.  He  says,  "  The 
True  Wesleyan  will  contain  full  and  faithful 
reports  of  its  proceedings.  The  probability  is, 
that  six  columns  or  more  per  week  will  be  oc- 
cupied for  some  six  weeks. "|1  An  abolitionist, 
in  Zion's  Herald, §  asks,  "  And  what  is  the  ob- 
ject of  Mr.  Scott  and  others,  in  proposing  this 
flagrant  violation  of  denominational  etiquette? 
Nothing,  but  to  accelerate  the  glorious  work  of 
secession;  that  is,  in  plain  English,  toyuxf/fr  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli,  and  seduce  and 
kidnap  as  many  of  her  members  as  possible 
after  the  session  of  the  General  conference. 
And  wherefore?  Only  to  build  up  a  rival  sect, 
and  increase  the  personal  importance  of  a  class 


*  Z.,  May  1, 1844.    Scrnpfi,  Vol.  Till,  p.  54. 
t  Z.,  February  28,  1844. 


Z.,  March  20,  1844.  t  Z-,  February  28, 1844. 

Id.     Scraps,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  30,  38,  4(i. 
W.,  April  19,  1844.    Scraps.  Vol.  I,  p.  70. 
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of  men,  from  •whom  all  lionorable  and  high- 
minded  Christians  must  turn  away  with  em- 
phatic dissent  in  this  strange  course." 

Rev.  Luther  Lee  traveled  in  westeni  New 
York,  and  north-western  Pennsylvania,  lectur- 
ing in  favor  of  secession.  He  detailed  all  the 
accusations  charged  on  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  by  the  abolition  press,  and  maintained 
that  these  were  all  well  sustained !  He  was 
met  by  Professor  Kingsley,  in  the  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal,  with  overwhelming 
success.* 

4.  Tlie  memorials  prepared  for  signature  may 
serve  to  show  the  state  of  sentiment  and  meas- 
ures of  the  times.  "We  have  two  such  now  be- 
fore US. 

Tlie  first  is  prepared  by  M.  Trafton,  secre- 
tary for  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  preachers  of 
Boston  and  its  vicinity,  favorable  to  "the  im- 
mediate abolition  of  slavery'  in  the  Church  and 
nation,"  dated  January  22d.  It  professes  to 
be  prepared  in  "accoruancc  with  the  expressed 
views  of  the  New  England  conference,  as  pub- 
lished in  Zion's  Herald,  of  August  9,  1843," 
and  must,  therefore,  be  orthodox.  The  petition 
expresses  a  conviction  of  the  "  great  evil  and 
enormous  wickedness  of  slavery  as  connected 
witli  the  Church."  It  asks  the  General  confer- 
ence to  rescind  the  resolution  on  colored  testi- 
mony, not  to  elect  a  slaveholder  for  bishop, 
and  "  to  take  such  measures  or  adopt  such 
means  as  sliali  directly  tend  to  effectually  rid 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  great 
evil  of  slaverv."t 

The  second  memorial  is  one  prepared  by  the 
Worcester  convention,  February  27th,  «s  a 
model  one  for  circulation  and  signature  by  the 
people,  and  then  for  presentation  to  the  Gen- 
eral conference.  The  petition  asserts  that  the 
"  General  Rules  explicitly,  and  by  clear  con- 
struction, forbid  the  practice  of  slaveholding 
by  members  of  the  Church."  It  further  states, 
that  "the  tenth  section  is  so  construed  in  some 
portions  of  the  Church,  as  to  be  incoisistent 
with  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Cliurch,  inas- 
much as  it  virtually  allows  what  the  General 
Rules  forbid.  1.  It  virtually  allows  that  slave- 
holding  shall  not  prevent  his  enjoying  the 
rights  of  a  private  member  of  the  Omrch.  2. 
A  traveling  preacher  only  forfeits  his  ministe- 
rial character  by  refusing  to  emancipate  his 
slaves,  but  not  his  private  membership.  .3.  In 
states  where  the  law  will  not  permit  the  liber- 
ated slave  to  enjoy  his  freedom,  slaveholding 
works  no  forfeiture  of  any  privilege  of  the 
Church."  The  petition  then  asks  the  General 
conference,  "  to  so  alter  the  answers  to  tlie 
Question  in  the  tenth  section  as  to  make  them 
distinctly  conform  to  the  General  Rules,  by 
making  all  slaveholding  inconsistent  with  meni- 
ber.ship  in  the  Church. "J 

Both  these  petitions  are  placed  in  the  col- 
lection of  documents.]]  They  indicate  two 
classes  or  schools  of  opinions.  The  one  school 
considered  the  tenth  section  in  keeping  with  the 
General  Rules.  Of  this,  Messrs.  C.  Adams, 
Trafton,  Sargeant,  and  others,  were  the  repre- 
sentatives. The  other  class  had  Messrs.  P. 
Crandall,  Porter,  and  Wi.se,  as  the  expounders 
of  their  views. 

At   a  future  day,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 


*  C,  May  8,  1S44.    Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  72. 

+  Z.,  January  ai,  1844.     Scraps,  p.  18. 

i  Z.,  March  13, 1844.    Scraps,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  43. 

I  Document,  No.  46.    Scraps,  Vol.  VIU,  pp.  18,  43. 


Bishop  Soule,  and  others,  became  even  more 
opposed  to  the  tenth  section  than  the  opponents 
of  the  section  in  the  north.  The  articles  of 
Bishop  Soule,  B.  T.  Crouch,  and  others,  de- 
nounced it  as  the  consummation  of  folly,  and 
more  injurious  than  any  other  heresy;  while 
their  northern  antipodes  consider  it,  in  general, 
with  respect,  but  in  its  working  having  a  dele- 
terious effect.  In  no  cases  can  the  example  of 
the  meeting  of  extremes  be  more  clearly  seen, 
than  in  this  case. 

5.  The  sentiments  and  positions  of  Methodist 
abolitionists  at  this  time  were  any  thing  but 
harmonious.  The  quotations  and  references 
already  made  furnish  full  proof  of  this.  Mr. 
Stevens,  editor  of  the  Herald,  complains  of  this; 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject.* The  discussions  became  acrimonious. 
He  called  attention  to  the  rules  whicii  he  had 
adopted  when  lie  took  charge  of  the  Herald, 
that  it  could  not  be  the  vehicle  of  radical  sen- 
timents; it  should  not  be  the  organ  of  personal 
attack;  and  that  controversial  matter  sliould 
not  predominate.  He  then  complains  of  the 
violent  and  personal  language  of  the  article. 
He  mentions  that  some  of  his  oldest  agents  coni- 

f)lained  that  the  former  ultraism  of  the  Herald 
ed  some  to  discontinue;  they  began  to  take  it 
again,  but  were  now  dissatisfied.  Mr.  P.  Cran- 
dall laments  the  character  of  the  discussions. f 
A  Methodist  abolitionisti  laments  that  the 
slave  has  good  reason  to  pray,  "  save  me  from 
my  friends."  Their  course  oidy  tends  to  divide 
and  weaken  the  antislavery  forces.  The  Scott- 
ite  movement  is  an  illustration  of  this;  the 
south  was  excited  against  antislavery  societies. 
He  thought  nothing  could  be  gained  by  the 
abstract  declaration  that  slaveholding  is  sinful 
in  all  possible  circumstances. 

The  articles  of  Mr.  De  Yinne  were  praised  by 
some  for  great  moderation  and  good  feeling. 
This  was  just,  but  his  sentiments,  both  liistor- 
ically  and  doclrinally,  were  certainly  erroneous, 
if  we  judge  of  them  by  the  sober  tests  of  liis- 
torical  and  doctrinal  truth.  It  is  a  historical 
error  that  slaveholding  entered  the  Church  in 
the  manner  he  describes,  and  that  Mr.  Wesley 
never  allowed  slaveholders  to  be  members. 
His  articles  contain  much  excellent  matter,  but 
greatly  paralyzed  by  the  local  ultra  sentiments 
of  those  surrounding  him.  He  would  repeal 
the  tenth  section,  require  emancipation  in  all 
cases,  employ  no  missionary  who  was  a  slave- 
holder, receive  no  funds  into  the  missionary 
treasury  tlie  fruit  of  slave  labor,  with  other 
points  in  conformity  with  these.]] 

6.  The  consideration  of  the  missionary  labor 
and  success,  among  the  slaves  of  the  south,  for 
the  years  1843  and  1844,  deserves  peculiar  at- 
tention. The  true  state  of  the  missions,  up  to 
the  close  of  this  period,  must  be  put  to  the  ac- 
count of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  for 
though  the  new  Church  may  date  its  incipient 
organization  in  May  and  June,  18-14,  the  mis- 
sionary operations  of  this  period  were  such  as 
were  carried  on  under  the  economy  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  We  will  first 
survey  the  action  of  several  conferences  on  this 
topic,  and  then  notice  other  matters  of  a  general 
nature. 


*  Z.,  January  10, 1844. 

t  Z.,  February  28th.     Scraps,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  38. 

X  7..,  March  20th.     Scrap.o,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  50. 
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The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  an  early 
day  took  up  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves  and  colored  people.  In  ten  years  after 
the  introduction  of  Methodism  into  the  colonies 
there  -were  nearly  seven  thousand  Churcli  mem- 
bers. In  ItOO  there  were  thirteen  thousand, 
four  hundred  and  iifty  colored  members.  These 
■were  connected  with  tlie  regular  circuits  and 
stations;  but  this  did  not  reach  the  plantation 
negroes,  of  whom  there  were  about  seventy 
thousand  in  South  Carolina  alone.  The  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  organized  the  first  mis- 
sions among  the  neglected  field  or  plantation 
slaves  of  South  Carolina,  as  we  have  already 
seen.  Hon.  Charles  Colesworth  Pinckney  had 
turned  his  attention  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  slaves,  from  witnessing  the  happy  results 
which  had  followed  the  religious  instructions 
of  a  Methodist  overseer,  on  the  plantation  of 
one  of  liis  friends  in  Georgia.  In  the  fall  of 
1828  Mr.  Pinckney  called  on  Dr.  Capers  to 
know  if  he  could  recommend  to  him  a  Method- 
ist exhorter,  as  superintendent  of  his  planta- 
tion on  Santee.  Mr.  Capers  thought  he  would 
find  it  difficult  to  find  the  exhorter  such  as  was 
wanted,  but  he  believed  the  bishop  would  send 
him  a  minister,  for  whose  character  he  v/ould 
vouch.  This  was  done  in  the  beginning  of 
1829.  Shortly  after,  Col.  Morris  and  Mr. 
Baring  made  similar  requests  for  Pon  Pon,  and 
their  requests  were  met  promptly. 

We  give  below  the  statistics  of  the  South 
Carolina  conference  missions  which  lie  out  of 
the  way  of  the  circuits,  where  no  Methodist 
would  have  access  to  tlie  negroes  on  their  cir- 
cuit rounds;  and  all  effected  is  the  result  of  a 
special  interest  for  them.  We  give  below  the 
statistics  of  fourteen  years  for  fourteen  mis- 
sions: 
Year.  Church  members.  Children  catechised. 

18J9 417 noreport. 

1830 831 

1831 972 250 

1832 1,395 490 

1833 2,128 1,203 

1834 2,683 1,203 

1835 3,861 1,425 

1836 4,417 2.609 

1837 4,772 2,590 

18.38 5,349 2,590 

1839 5,612 3.551 

1840 6,123 3^579 

1841 6,300 3,755 

1842 6,110 3,552 

1843 .6,122 about  3,560 

1844 9,102 «      5,328 

The  number  of  children  for  the  years  1843 
and  1844  we  did  not  find  in  the  current  statis- 
tics; but  as  the  usual  mode  of  catechetical  in- 
struction was  continued,  we  deem  it  safe  to 
give  for  these  years  the  same  proportion  of 
children  that  were  instructed  in  1842,  and  have 
put  down  the  figures  as  above. 

The  good  effects  of  the  missions  soon  became 
palpable.  The  Missionary  Report  for  the  South 
Carolina  conference  for  1833,  gives  voluntary 
written  testimonials  to  this  point.  "  We  feel," 
say  they,  "  no  ordinary  gratification  in  being 
able  to  testify,  each  one  of  us  for  his  servants, 
that  the  past  year  has  presented  perhaps  un- 
precedented manifestations  of  God's  goodness 
to  his  servants."  Another  says,  that  "since 
the  preaching  of  the  missionaries,  a  marked 
change  is  observable  in  the  negroes.  The  mask 
of  hypocrisy  is  no  longer  used  as  a  cloak  for 
vice,  the  necessary  discipline  of  tlie  plantation 
is  maintained  through  moral  influence,  and  the 
amount  of  crime  has  been  abundantly  les- 
sened."    The  Report  of  1843  says,  "  The  call 


for  more  laborers  is  waxing  louder  and  louder. 
The  fields  are  Avhite  to  the  harvest."* 

Imitating  the  good  example  of  the  South 
Carolina  conference,  other  conferences  com- 
menced missions  among  the  plantation  slaves. 
The  North  Carolina  conference,  in  its  Pastoral 
Address  in  1843,  treats  the  subject  as  follows: 

"Need  we  remind  you,  dear  brethren,  of 
your  obligation  to  provide  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  your  slaves'?  The  relation  in 
which  you  stand  to  them  points  them  out  to 
you  as  the  special  objects  of  your  solicitude. 
Tlie  duty  of  securing  for  them  the  means  of 
religious  knowledge  devolves  on  you  with  a 
weight  of  responsibility  which  you  can  not 
throw  off,  and  we  look  forward  with  deep  in- 
terest to  the  time  when  your  liberal  provision 
for  this  object  will  effectually  remove  the  im- 
putation cast  upon  us  by  those  who  have  as- 
sailed, most  zealously,  the  institution  under 
which  we  sustain  the  relation  of  masters, '  that 
we  care  not  for  the  souls  of  the  slaves.'  Much 
has  been  done  in  other  conferences  to  improve 
the  spiritual  condition  of  our  colored  popula- 
tion. The  jealousy  which  once  existed,  too 
strong  for  argument,  has  been  forced  to  yield, 
since  the  results  of  our  missions  to  the  slaves 
have  appeared  before  the  public,  and  their  util- 
ity has  been  demonstrated  by  facts  that  were 
too  obvious  to  be  denied.  Wealthy  and  exten- 
sive proprietors,  unconnected  with  any  Cluirch, 
have  solicited  the  services  of  our  ministers, 
and  liberally  provided  for  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  their  missionary  work  among  their 
slaves.  Within  the  bounds  of  this  conference 
we  have  made  but  a  beginning,  however,  as  to 
raise  our  expectations,  that,  at  no  remote  pe- 
riod, we  shall  be  able  to  furnish  satisfactory 
evidence  that  we  are  following  the  indications 
of  Providence  in  the  methods  we  may  adopt  to 
mitigate  the  evils  of  an  existing  system,  which 
we  have  no  power  nor  authority  from  God  or 
man  to  overturn.  Secure  in  the  confidence  of 
our  fellow-citizens  among  whom  we  live  and 
are  known,  we  shall  entertain  no  proposition 
from  any  quarter,  nor  adopt  any  measure  likely 
to  impair  that  confidence,  and  tliereby  rashly 
close  the  door  which  the  providence  of  God. 
has  opened  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  perishing 
multitudes.  In  connection  with  this  subject, 
we  do  earnestly  recommend  that,  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  houses  of  worship,  you  will 
consider  and  provide  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  colored  population,  and  secure  their  attend- 
ance on  the  regular  circuit  preaching  as  far  as 
practicable. "t 

The  Mississippi  conference,  in  its  report 
on  missions,  presents  the  subject  as  follows: 

"  But  the  field  which  mainly  occupies  our 
labors,  in  the  missions  of  this  conference,  is 
that  of  the  colored  population  in  parts  where  tliis 
class  is  most  numerous,  and  least  favored  with 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  These  missions 
do  not  generally  lie  at  a  distance  from  the 
usual  circuit  rounds,  though  they  sometimes 
do.  But  in  country  places  tliey  are  invariably 
so  located  as  to  serve  such  as  have  no  access  to 
the  means  of  grace  at  the  circuit  appointments, 
whether  far  or  near. 

"  There  are  towns,  also,  where  it  has  been 
deemed  expedient  to  institute  missions  for  the 
colored  people,  as  in  New  Orleans  and  Natchez. 


*  R.,  September  21,  1843.    Scrap!*,  Vol.  I,  p.  44. 
tR.,  December  1,  1843.    C,  Vol.  XVIIl,  p.  86,  col.  3. 
Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  48. 
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"  It  is  not  our  province,  and  is  equally  for- 
eign from  our  disposition,  to  interfere  with  the 
question  of  civil  policy,  which  discourages  or 
prohibits  large  meetings  of  colored  people, 
even  for  worship,  in  parts  of  the  country  where 
they  are  numerous.  Things  of  the  household 
of  Ctesar  belong  to  Ctesar's  care. 

"  But  it  belongs  to  the  Church,  and  binds 
her  with  the  force  of  a  diviue  obligation,  to 
furnish  the  doctrine  and  sacraments  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  God  to  all  witliin  her  reacli,  especially 
the  poor.  Perhaps  the  time  was  when  we 
could  make  the  regular  circuit  plan  more  avail- 
able to  the  colored  people  than  at  present;  if 
so,  and  as  far  as  present  disabilities  arise  out 
of  civil  regulations — no  matter  for  what  cause 
adopted — it  is  our  unquestionable  duty  to  con- 
form ourselves,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  times,  exerting  ourselves,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  to  fulfill  our  calling  of 
God,  but  with  such  meekness  and  humility  as 
shall  prove  inoffensive.  If,  therefore,  we  can 
not  procure  for  the  colored  people  such  provi- 
sions as  that  they  may  attend  on  tlie  ministry 
of  the  Gospel,  at  the  times  and  places  ordinarily 
set  apart,  or  if,  at  such  times  and  places,  they 
can  not  be  so  fully  provided  for  as  is  clearly 
needful,  then  other  times  aud  places  must  be 
substituted,  that,  at  all  events,  those  who  con- 
stitute the  most  needy  portion  of  the  people  be 
not  left  without  the  bread  of  life.  Still,  we 
have  not  one  Gospel  for  the  white  man  and  an- 
other for  the  negro;  nor  different  classes  of  the 
ministry  for  these  different  descriptions  of  the 
people;  but  one  Guspel  only  for  all  alike,  and 
one  and  the  same  ministry  for  the  service  of 
all."* 

The  Alabama  conference  this  year  had  eight 
missionaries,  principally  among  the  slaves. 
The  secretary  of  the  conference  presents  the 
subject  thus: 

"  The  evident  necessity  there  is  for  special 
care  and  pains  in  the  instruction  of  those  who 
have  not  the  benefit  of  reading  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, that  they  may  be  made  wise  unto  salva- 
tion, early  induced  the  missionaries  to  the  col- 
ored people  to  adopt  the  plan  of  catechising 
them  on  the  chief  duties  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  This,  of  course,  has  always  been 
done  orally,  by  the  missionary  stating  a  ques- 
tion, out  of  a  short  catechism  prepared  for 
them,  and  giving  the  answer,  they  repeating 
such  answer  after  him  till  both  the  question 
and  answer  have  become  familiar  to  them.  In 
this  way  tlie  children  are  taught  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  religion,  a"nd  all  children 
and  adults  are  made  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture and  obligations  of  the  sacraments  and  our 
whole  Christian  profession.  .  .  .  We  advise  and 
request  the  missionaries  to  the  colored  people 
to  bestow  the  utmost  pains  in  this  department 
at  every  place,  and,  as  far  as  in  them  is,  to  see 
that  both  the  children  are  catechised  and  the 
grown  people  instructed  in  the  nature  and  ob- 
ligations of  the  holy  sacrament  previously  to 
their  being  taken  into  full  member.ship."t 

In  the  Pastoral  Address  of  the  Georgia  con- 
ference, held  at  Columbus,  January  17,  1844, 
we  have  the  following: 

"  Without  pretending  to  define  the  mode  pre- 
cisely, we  desire  to  call  your  attention  particu- 
larly to  the  duty  of  providing  religious  instruc- 
tion for  your  slaves.     The  relation  of  master 


*  N.,  January  5, 1844.    Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  65. 
tN.,  January  12th.    Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  67. 


and  servant,  as  defined  in  the  Bible,  involves 
solemn  obligations  with  regard  to  spiritual 
things,  that  no  man  cau  neglect  without  im- 
pairing the  integrity  of  his  conscience.  Long 
and  profound  as  the  slumbers   of  many  good 

Eeople  may  have  been,  llie  developments  made 
y  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  Church,  partial 
as  that  has  been,  and  yet  is,  have  torn  away 
the  vail  that  hid  the  truth,  and  left  the  mem- 
bership to  stand  or  fall,  accordingly  as  they 
now  rouse  to  action  or  continue  to  sleep.  This 
field  of  labor  is  white  to  the  harvest;  let  the 
reapers  come  to  the  gathering.  In  these  neigh- 
borhoods, where  more  efficient  arrangements 
can  not  be  made  in  consequence  of  peculiari- 
ties of  location,  what  more  useful  mode  of 
spending  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  tlian  for  the 
master  to  sing  and  pray  with  the  servants, 
read  and  expound  to  them,  in  simple  language, 
the  word  of  the  Lord?  It  has  been  adopted  oy 
some  with  great  advantage.  Let  others  try 
it.  .  .  .  It  is  very  desirable,  at  every  Sabbatli 
appointment  on  tlie  circuits,  where  a  sufiicient 
number  of  the  colored  people  can  be  collected 
to  justify  the  additional  labor,  that  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  organizing  them 
into  societies,  with  regular  circuit  preaching, 
for  their  benefit.  The  conference  passed  reso- 
lutions making  it  the  duty  of  the  circuit 
preachers  to  test  the  practicability  of  this  plan, 
and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  our  brethren 
of  the  laity  will  cooperate  in  this  work  of  Gos- 
pel charity.  The  plan  is  necessary,  expedient, 
feasible,  and,  with  suitable  self-denial  and 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  and  the  proper 
encouragement  of  the  membership,  will  make 
this  comparatively  Avaste  and  uncultivated  field 
to  bring  forth  in  glorious  abundance.''* 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
religious  instruction  of  slaves  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  placed  on  a  firm  basis 
in  1844,  notwithstanding  the  clamors  of  some 
southern  men  that  the  abolitionists  would 
break  up  the  missions,  and  the  similar  clamors 
of  the  abolitionists  that  no  means  of  any  value 
were  put  forth  to  instruct  the  negroes.  Indeed, 
the  transition  from  the  colored  people  in  the 
circuits  and  stations  to  the  neglected  planta- 
tions was  inevitable.  The  good  effects  of  pious 
overseers  and  masters  on  the  moral  conduct  of 
the  slaves,  in  all  parts  of  the  south,  were  man- 
ifest, in  curing  indolence,  aud  making  moral 
influence  do,  with  less  expense,  and  to  greater 
profit,  what  the  whip  and  the  iron  laws  of  the 
south  failed  to  do.  The  salvation  of  the  souls 
of  the  slaves  was  the  only  object  in  view  by 
the  Church,  whetlier  slaveholders  or  others,  in 
preaching  the  Gospel.  The  saving  of  expense, 
and  the  production  of  more  labor  in  an  easier 
way,  was  a  powerful  argument  to  unprincipled 
slaveholders  to  encourage  tlie  missionaries;  and 
the  latter  could  well  afford  to  bear  an  outlay 
in  erecting  churches,  in  paying  missionaries,  in 
allowing  time  for  religious  instruction,  when 
they  were  benefited  with  better  crops,  a  less 
expense,  and  a  vast  diminution  of  care.  But 
we  can  not  suppose  that  this  unworthy  motive 
swayed  many  of  the  slaveholders  who  allow 
the  missionary  to  labor.  Let  us  believe  and 
admit  that  a  better  feeling  was  at  work.  This 
is  not  only  the  award  of  charity  but  of  justice. 
The  following,  we  think,  is  the  true  st.-ite  of 
the  question:  In  the  course  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  previous  to  the  Declaration  of 
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American  Independence,  there  were  about  five 
liundred  thousand  negroes  in  the  United  States, 
very  few  of  them  being  free.  These  have  in- 
creased to  over  three  millions,  or  nearly  four. 
Human  nature,  in  colored  as  in  white  people, 
■without  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of 
a  future  state,  is,  of  course,  abandoned  to  the 
impulses  of  gross  and  destructive  vices,  un- 
checked by  any  sufficient  restraints ;  hence, 
ignorance,  indolence,  insubordination,  and  ev- 
ery evil  work,  which  nothing  but  the  coercion 
of  the  whip,  the  stocks,  banishment  by  sale, 
and  the  various  modes  of  correction  necessary 
to  restrain,  could  enforce  unwilling  submission. 
On  the  other  hand,  religious  instruction,  ad- 
ministered by  faithful  and  competent  men, 
lays  the  foundation  for  morality,  eradicates 
the  tendencies  to  dissipation,  which  destroys 
health  and  life.  It  teaches  contentment,  or 
submission  to  the  allotments  of  life;  it  pro- 
motes industry  and  fidelity  beyond  what  the 
fear  of  corporeal  punishment  can  do;  it  adds  a 
thousand-fold  to  the  comfort  and  security  of 
the  master;  and  secures  the  public  tranquillity. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  Methodist  labors  among 
the  slaves  both  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the 
United  States;  and  this  was  a  historical  fact 
well  established,  and  that  could  not  be  de- 
nied.* 

And  though  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  done  much  for  the  instruction  of  the  col- 
ored people,  much  was  needed  to  be  done. 
The  endeavors  and  success  in  the  extreme 
southern  conferences  put  to  the  blush  the  com- 
parative inactivity  of  the  middle  states  and 
conferences.  A  Marylander,  in  the  Christian 
Advocate,!  presents  us  with  the  following  state 
of  things.  He  says  that  no  societies  have  been 
fomied  to  promote  their  religious  instruction, 
and  the  press  had  said  little  concerning  it.  In 
the  middle  states  they  are  greatly  neglected. 
In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  pastoral 
visitation  is  little  attended  to;  Discipline  is 
loosely  administered  among  them.  The  great 
extent  of  the  circuits  makes  it  difiicult  or  im- 
possible to  attend  to  them.  It  is  true  there  are 
many  congregations  well  attended  to;  but  of 
the  great  mass  the  painful  fact  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  sunk  in  the  grossest  ig- 
norance and  vice.  Idleness,  improvidence, 
quaiTeling,  fighting,  Sabbath-breaking,  pro- 
fane swearing,  falsehood,  theft,  drunkenness, 
and  lewdness  are  enumerated,  by  those  best 
acquainted  with  them,  as  their  general  charac- 
teristics. Such  is  the  testimony  of  a  Mary- 
lander. 

In  May,  1845,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  on  the  "religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  negroes,"  the  design  of  which  was 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  religious  instruction 
among  the  slaves.  In  March  previous  a  com- 
mittee issued  a  circular  to  many  of  the  large 
slaveholders  of  the  south,  proposing  five  ques- 
tions to  be  answered.  When  these  letters  were 
read  at  the  meeting,  the  answers  were  found  to 
be  very  satisfactory  indeed.  Respecting  the 
operations  of  the  several  Churches,  we  gather 
from  the  proceedings  the  following: 

The  Episcopal  Church  had  recently  entered 
the  field  of  catechetical  and  other  religious  in- 
Btruction  of  the  slaves. 


*See  Dr.  'Wightman's  article  in  Southern  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review,  for  .Tuly,  1847,  Vol.  I,  p.  319,  entitled, 
Jieligious  Instruction  of  the  Negroeg. 

t  C.,  Vol.  XVm,  pp.  89, 102,  January  17, 1844. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  thus  rep- 
resented by  the  meetinjr,  in  the  report  of  a 
committee,  which  was  adopted:  "This  branch 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  has  advanced  beyond 
all  others  in  direct  and  well-sustained  etibrts 
in  the  colored  field.  It  is  the  ouly  denomina- 
tion which  furnishes  statistical  information 
respecting  its  colored  membership  and  mis- 
sionary efforts  for  that  class  of  our  population. 
The  present  number  of  colored  communicants 
can  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  in  the  slaveholding  states.  Beside 
the  attention  paid  by  the  traveling  and  local 
preachers  to  the  negroes  in  their  regular  minis- 
trations, there  are  between  eighty  and  ninety 
missionaries  to  them,  who  have  under  their 
charge  over  eighteen  thousand  Church  mem- 
bers, and  one  hundred  thousand  attendants  on 
their  services.  Over  one  thousand  negroes  are 
in  connection  with  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Texas.  The  South  Carolina  conference  has 
sixteen  missions  to  the  negroes;  the  Georgia 
conference,  twelve;  Tennessee,  five;  Alabama, 
seven;  Memphis,  nine;  Arkansas,  one;  Missis- 
sippi, seven;  North  Carolina,  two;  Virginia, 
two.  The  catechising  of  the  children  and 
youth  is  a  prominent  part  of  their  labor.  Dr. 
Capers's  Catechism,  prepared  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  is  extensively  used.  Eour  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  eighty  children  are  cate- 
chised in  the  missions  of  the  South  Carolina 
conference,  and  the  expense  of  these  missions 
is  over  eleven  thousand  dollars  annually."* 

The  meeting  could  not  furnish  any  general 
information  of  the  feelings  and  efforts  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  They  supposed  about  one 
hundred  thousand  colored  persons  were  mem- 
bers of  Baptist  Churches.  No  course  of  cate- 
chetical instruction  had  been  pursued. f 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  iu  ten  years,  from 
1835,  had  made  gradual  progress,  and  for  the 
two  years  past  rapid  and  extensive.  "  There 
are  three  grand  features  which  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  is  endeavoring  to  make  prominent 
in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes: 
First.  To  unite  the  masters  and  servants  in  one 
charge,  that  each  class  may  receive  its  just 
proportion  of  ministerial  labor.  Secondly.  To 
establish  in  all  the  Churches  Sabbath  schools 
and  classes  of  instruction  for  children  and 
youth  especially,  and  for  adults  also,  and  to 
encourage  such  schools  privately  in  house- 
holds. Thirdly.  To  open  the  field  as  fast  as 
possible  to  missionaries  duly  qualified  and 
employed. "t 

Through  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  labors 
of  Methodist  preachers  generally,  and  to  a  lim- 
ited degree  on  the  part  of  others,  among  the 
slave  population  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
United  States,  the  most  salutary  effects  were 
produced.  The  ignorant  and  vicious  slaves 
Avere  reformed;  they  labored  better;  their  lives 
were  prolonged;  the  expense  of  overseeing  was 
diminished;  so  that  to  the  most  vicious  master 
there  was  a  present  benefit  both  of  gain,  and 
comfort,  and  safety,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  coveted  the  labors  of  missionaries,  and  wag 
willing  to  spend  five  hundred  dollars  annually 
to  save  or  gain  five  thousand  dollars.  The 
Christian  masters  and  the  Church  labored  for 


*  See  "  I'roceedings  of  the  IMeetinR  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  May  13-15, 1845,  on  the  I'.eligious  Instruction  of 
the  Negroes,  together  with  the  Ucport  o-f  the  Committee, 
and  the  Address  to  the  Public."  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. 1845.   72  pp.  octavo.   Pamphlets,  XXIII,  pp.  591-662. 
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the  salvation  of  the  slave  only  and  primarily, 
and  all  the  rest  was  the  natural  "  gain  of  god- 
liness," whicli  had  the  "promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  and  the  life  that  is  to  come." 
Thus  the  wicked  became  committed  in  the 
cause  beyond  the  power  of  retraction.  Tlie 
door  was' open,  and  no  man  can  shut  it.  This 
the  meeting  confesses,  composed  of  slavehold- 
ers, in  the  lieart  of  South  Carolina.  They  say, 
in  conclusion: 

"  What  is  peculiarly  a  subject  of  gratitude 
is,  that  all  denominations  of  Christians  are  en- 
tering the  field.  It  is  wide  enough  for  all.  It 
lies  at  our  own  doors,  and  God>  in  his  provi- 
dence and  holy  word,  has  laid  the  duty  upon 
us  to  cultivate  it.  Wo  can  anticipate  nothing 
but  his  displeasure  if  we  neglect  it.  Indeed, 
we  look  upon  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
neOToes  as  the  great  duty,  and,  in  the  truest 
and  best  sense,  the  fixed  and  the  settled  pol- 
icy OF  THE  south.  We  believe  God  has  so 
moved — and  will  continue  so  to  move — upon 
the  understandings  and  consciences  of  our 
Christian  citizens,  and  so  opened  the  door  of 
access  to  tlie  negroes,  and  so  demonstrated  by 
his  blessing  his  regard  for  the  work,  that  we 
can  never  go  back.  The  flood  has  fairly  set  in. 
Difficulties  and  obstructions  we  may  encoun- 
ter, but  the  stream  will  rise  liighcr  and  higher, 
and  flow  with  a  current  that  must  sweep  evei'y 
thing  away  before  it.  The  work  must  go  on. 
Let  us  look  humbly  and  believingly  to  the  sus- 
taining grace,  wisdom,  and  power  of  the  great 
God  and  our  Redeemer,  and  all  will  be  well."* 
Thus,  by  tlie  grace  and  providence  of  God, 
the  instruction  of   the   slaves   is  "the   great 

DUTY,    AND    THE    FIXED,    SETTLED    POLICY     OK     THE 

south;"    that    "this    is    demonstrated    by   his 
blessing;"  and  "  the  work  must  go  on."     K'ow, 
all  this  was  begun,  continued,  and  brought  to 
this  state  of  fixed  maturity  through  the  iustru- 
mentality  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
with  her  strong  antislavery  creed,  and  her  an- 
tislavery  disciplinary  regulations.     And  to  talk 
about  the  necessUij  of  a  change  of  procedure  in 
1844,  merely  to  favor  the  system  of  slavery, 
and  to  contradict  the  principles   and  practice  j 
of  the  Church,  is  one^of  the  most  preposterous 
conceits  in  the  world.     The  above  testimony  to  j 
our  position  is  given  by  the  leading  slavehold-  I 
ers  of  South  Carolina,  in  their  published  dec-  | 
laration,  and  the   capitals   aud   italics,  which 
give  empliasis  to  this,  are  their  own;   and  all  i 
this  was  doue  while  tlic  whole  south  was  under  | 
the  jurisdiction    of  the   Methodist    Episcopal  ' 
Church;  that  is,  up  to  May,  l!-'44. 

Indeed,  the  outcry,  earnestly  or  affectedly 
made,  that  the  missions  would  be  destroyed  j 
by  tlie  movements  of  the  abolitionists,  was  a 
false  or  mistaken  alarm;  for  whatever  was  ex-  { 
ceptioiiable   in    abolitionism,   even   as   it  may  i 
have  existed  in  some  members  of  the  Church,  j 
could  never  reach  the  slaves;  for  the  broad  and  ; 
impregnable  shield  of  the  Churcli  was  a  guar- 
antee   safeguard    against   all    this.     Weslcyan  j 
Metliodism  in  the  West  Indies  never  counte-  I 
nanced,  much  less  encouraged,  insubordination 
or  insurrection  among  the  slaves.     The  same 
did    Methodism  in  America.     It  does  it  now;  1 
it  will  do  it. 

7.  The  state  of  religion  in  the  south  has  been  ' 
represented  by  some  as  hopelessly  corrupt.     We  ' 

*Sffc  "Proceedings  of  the  Meeting  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolinn,  May  13-16,  1845,  on  the  Keligious  luetruetion 
of  the  Nt'f^roes,  together  with  the  Keport  of  the  Ck>mmit- 
tee  una  the  AdOress  to  the  Public,"  p.  72. 


will  content  ourselves  to  speak  of  our  otvii 
Cliurch.  It  will  be  readily  allowed  that  the 
system  of  slavery  is  a  great  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  pure  religion  in  any  country,  even 
to  those  Avho  are  noi  slaveholders,  or  to  those 
who  are,  but  detest  the  system.  We  must  main- 
tain, however,  as  a  matter  of  history,  and  of  cur- 
rent matter-of-fact,  that  the  members  of  our 
Church  in  the  south,  in  general,  are  entitled  to 
the  character  of  good  Christians,  and  good 
Methodists.  The  proofs  of  this  are,  that  they 
have  repented  and  forsaken  sin,  and  live  a  re- 
ligious life.  They  are  slaveholders,  in  general, 
by  inheritance,  and  not  from  choice,  or  by  their 
own  act  And  owing  to  the  general  usages 
around  them,  it  is  not  marvelous  that  some  of 
them,  yea,  many  of  them,  do  even  purchase  and 
sell  slaves.  And  of  this  last  class,  there  are 
doubtless  some  who  are  unworthy  members  of 
the  Church;  and  yet,  there  seems  to  be  but  small 
opportunity  to  remedy  the  evil,  as  things  now 
exist  in  the  social  state  of  the  south.  The  exer- 
tions and  success,  too,  of  our  brethren  in  the 
south,  in  instructing  the  negroes,  furnish  also  a 
proof  of  their  Christian  character.*  The  follow- 
ing from  the  editor  pro  tern,  of  the  Nashville 
Advocate,  will  probably  give  the  real  state  of  the 
case:  "  That  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  south, 
has  its  attendant  evils,  every  southerner  wiU 
readily  admit;  but  that  these  evils  fall  with  the 
greatest  destructiveness  upon  those  who  own 
slaves,  is  a  truth,  to  be  convinced  of  which  it  is 
only  necessary  to  examine,  without  any  prej- 
udicial bias,  the  usages  of  the  south  in  this  par- 
ticular. A  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Metliodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  south,  would 
hail  the  emancipation  of  the  slave,  if  it  could  be 
done  upon  any  plan  comporting  with  justice  and 
the  civil  regulations  of  the  land,  with  a  philan- 
thropic gladness,  unsurpassed  by  the  most  zeal- 
ous advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery."t 

8.  On  the  state  of  parties  in  the  Church  on 
the  opening  of  the  General  conference,  May, 
1844,  a  few  remarks  will  be  necessary. 

There  was  what  may  be   called  the  Church 

S roper,  or  the  conferences,  in  the  middle  states — 
ew  York,  and  the  west — who  maintained  the 
Discipline  as  it  is,  and  were  determined  it 
should  not  be  altered,  or  practically  nullified. 
These  were  strongly  antislavery;  but  not  abo- 
litionists, in  the  recent  American  use  of  that 
term.  They  were  not  pro-slaverv,  or  apologists 
for  slavery;  though  they  believed  men  miglit  be 
slaveholders  without  being  sinners  on  that  ac- 
count. 

There  was  the  abolition  party  in  tlie  Church, 
confined  principally  to  the  New  England  con- 
ferences. These,  for  the  most  part,  believed  all 
slavcholding  to  be  sin,  and  all  slaveholders  to  be 
sinners;  or  they  so  taught,  defined,  and  made 
abstract  distinctions,  of  such  kind,  that  they  vir- 
tually, if  not  in'entionally,  placed  all  slavt4iold- 
ers  in  the  class  of  sinners.  They  also  tiiought 
the  Church  to  be  greatly  corrupted  in  the  south 
with  the  sin  of  slavery. 

There  was  also  the  southern  party,  who,  as  a 
whole,  at  this  period,  we  can  not  place  in  the 
list  of  pro-slavery  men.  But  they  were  not 
truly  antislavery.  They  seem  to  have  yielded  to 
the  pro-slavery  influence  around  them,  so  far  as 
to  give  up,  or  hold  loosely  their  antislavery  sen- 
timents. They  yielded,  or  began  to  yield,  the 
things  of  God  to  Cfesar;  overlooking  our  Lord's 
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command:   "  Render  to  CjESar    the    things    of    moral  and  religious  matters.     As  a  claim,  too, 
CKsar,  and  to  God,  the  things  of  God."     They    thev  set  up  the  plea  for  a  slavcholdin"  bishop, 
ceased  to  claim  as  a  right  tne  great  principle,  |      Such  -was  the  state  of  parties  in  the  Church, 
that  the  civil  po-wer  is  su'prcme  only  in  civil  mat- '  as  nearly  as  -we  can  discern,  vrhen  the  General 
ters,  and  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  supreme  in  I  conference  met  in  May,  1844. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

EV.  FRANCIS  A.  HARDING'S  CASE. 


1 .  The  case  of  the  Rev.  Francis  A.  Harding,  j 
of  the  Baltimore  conference,  is  one  which  opened 
the  controversy  on  slavery  at  the  General  con-  j 
ference  of  1844,  and  was  the  precursor  to  the 
case  of  Bishop  Andrew.  Mr.  Harding  married  a 
wife  possessing  slaves.  The  Discipline  required 
emancipation,  if  practicable.  It  was  practicable; 
for  others  in  like  circumstances  found  it  practi- 
cable, and  did  emancipate.  And  this  was  the 
usage  of  the  Baltimore  conference  in  reference  to 
all  Us  members,  ever  since  its  organization,  and  i 
this  course  had  been  always  approved  by  the 
General  conference.  Mr.  Hoarding  refused  to ' 
emancipate.  The  conference  suspended  him.  i 
He  appealed  to  the  General  conference  from  the  ' 
decision,  and  this  brought  his  case  before  the  j 
General  conference  as  an  appeal.  i 

2.  On  Saturday,  May  4th,  when  the  chair,  in  j 
the  ordinary  course  oi  business,  called  for  ap-  j 
peals,  Rev.  J.  A.  Gere  presented  the  appeal  of 
Francis  A.  Harding,  of  the  Baltimore  conference.  I 
The  appeal  was  made  the  order  of  the  day,  for 
Tuesday,  7th  of  May.*  Accordingly,  the  appeal 
was  taken  up  on  the  7th,  as  the  special  order  of 
the  day.t  Mr.  Early  announced  that  the  appel-  j 
lant  was  present,  and  had  chosen  W.  A.  Smith  j 
to  conduct  the  appeal  on  his  behalf.  Mr.  Collins 
had  charge  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  Balti- 1 
more  conference.  The  secretaiy  then  read  from  j 
the  journal  of  the  Baltimore  conference  the  pro-  i 
ceedings  in  the  case,  to  this  eifect:t  ! 

"  That  the  name  of  Francis  A.  Harding  having  I 
been  called,  the  presiding  elder  said  that  he  had,  | 
by  marriage,  become  connected  with  slavery.         I 

"  Mr.  Steele  moved  the  reference  of  the  matter 
to  a  committee  of  five,  which  was  adopted. 

"  The  committee  reported  that  Mr.  Harding  j 
had  become  possessed  of  five  slaves — one  named 
Harry,  aged  fifty-two;  one  woman,  named  Maria, 
aged"  fifty;  one  "man,  named  John,  aged  twenty- 1 

two;  a  girl,  named ,  aged  thiiteen;  and  a 

child,  aged  two  years — and  recommended  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution  for  adoption: 

"  Whereas,  the  Baltimore  conference  can  not, 
and  will  not,  tolerate  slaveiy  in  any  of  its  mem- 
bers: 

"  Resohed,  That  brother  Harding  be  required 
to  execute  a  deed  of  manumission,  and  have  the 
same  enrolled  in  the  proper  court,  and  give  to 
this  conference,  during  this  present  session,  a 
pledge  that  this  shall  be  done  during  the  present 
year. 

"  Brother  Harding  having  stated  the  impossi- 
bility, with  his  views,  of  his  compliance  with 
this  resolution,  Mr.  Collins  moved  for  his  suspen- 
sion till  he  gave  sufficient  assurance  of  his 
compliance. 


"  The  matter  was  again  referred  to  a  committee 
of  five,  for  firrther  investigation,  who  reported 
that  they  had  entirely  failed  to  induce  brother 
Harding  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  con- 
ference. 

"  Brothers  Collins  and  Emory  moved  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

"  Resohed,  That  brother  Harding  be  suspended 
till  the  next  annual  conference,  or  till  he  assures 
the  Episcopacy  that  he  has  taken  the  necessary- 
steps  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  slaves." 

3.  We  will  give  the  strong  and  leading  points 
on  which  Mr.  "Smith  based  his  plea  against  the 
decision  of  the  Baltimore  conference,  and  also 
the  grounds  of  Mr.  Collins  in  supporting  the  de- 
cision of  this  conference. 

The  grounds  of  appeal,  assumed  by  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, were,  1.  That,  according  to  the  laws  of  Ma- 
ryland, he  was  not  the  owner  of  the  slaves. 
They  were  held  by  his  wife,  by  descent  from  her 

f)arents.  2.  The  laws  of  Maryland  did  not  al- 
ow the  liberated  slaves  to  enjoy  freedom,  and 
under  the  rule  of  Discipline  he  was  not  required 
to  comply  with  the  condition  of  the  conference; 
and,  therefore,  the  pledge  reqtiired  was  impracti- 
cable, and  contrary  to  the  rule  of  Discipline. 
3.  The  practical  results  would  be  inhuman,  as 
the  demand,  if  acceded  to,  would  separate  par- 
ents and  children,  which  a  conscientious  man 
could  not  consent  to  do.* 

In  pleading  the  cause  of  Mr.  Harding,  Dr. 
Smith  maintained  the  four  following  grounds, 
namely:! 

First.  The  appellant  violated  no  rule  of  Dis- 
cipline in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  condition 
of  the  Baltimore  conference;  because,  by  the 
laws  of  Maiyland  he  did  not,  by  marriage,  be- 
come the  owner  of  the  property  which  fell  to  his 
wife.  He  then  quotes  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Key,  dated  April  25,  1844,  which  says:  "By  an 
act"  of  Assembly,  no  person  can  manumit  a  slave 
in  Maryland;  and  by  another  act  of  our  Assem- 
bly, a  husband  had  no  other  nor  further  right  to 
his  wife's  slaves  than  their  labor,  while  he  lives. 
He  can  neither  sell  nor  liberate  them.  Neither 
can  he  and  his  wife,  either  jointly  or  separately, 
manumit  her  slaves,  bv  deed  or  othei"wise."t 

Secondly.  The  rule  of  the  Church  makes  pro- 
vision in  his  favor.  Mr.  Smith  then  quotes  the 
nile  in  the  Discipline  concerning  otficial  mem- 
bers, and  then  the  rule  concerning  traveling 
preachers,  and  applies  them  both  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  Harding;  though  contrary  to  the  ex-press 
terms  of  the  Rules,  as  will  be  seen  by  inject- 
ing them  where  they  are  quoted  below,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  Mr.  Collins.  He  next  quotes  the 
laws  of  Maryland  of  1831  and  1832,  and  con- 
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tends  that  these  laws  support  his  version  of  the 
case.* 

Thirdly.  He  argues  that  this  construction  of 
the  Discipline  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
General  conference,  in  the  report  in  1840,  on  the 
petition  of  the  "Westmoreland  local  preachers,  and 
quotes  the  resolution  from  tlie  report.  But,  1. 
This  resolution  is  not  in  the  Discipline,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  a  rule,  or  lavr  of  the  Church. 
2.  It  is  a  mere  resolution  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  Westmoreland  petition,  and 
respected  local  preachers  only.  3.  So  far  as  it 
is,  ui  its  language,  applicable  to  traveling  preach- 
ers, it  is  apocryphal;  because  it  Avas  passed  the 
last  night  of  the  conference  of  1840,  in  a  hurry, 
■without  examination,  so  that  the  conference  was 
not  aware  of  its  true  character.  4.  It  has  since 
been  also  applied  to  bishops  as  well  as  traveling 
preachers,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  used  as  one  of 
those  expedients  employed  to  introduce  a  doc- 
trine which  could  never  be  allowed  on  its  own 
merits.  For  instance,  the  time  never  was  when 
such  a  resolution  would  be  passed  were  it  de- 
clared in  terms  that  it  was  applicable  to  bishops 
or  traveling  preachers.f 

Fourthly.  The  spirit  of  our  Discipline,  any 
more  than  the  letter  of  it,  does  not  justify  the 
Baltimore  conference  in  the  suspension  of  Mr. 
Harding;  for,  while  the  Discipline  deprecates 
the  evil  of  slavery,  it  requires  the  members  of 
the  Church  to  conform  their  action  to  the  laws 
of  those  states  in  which  they  live.i 

4.  The  foregoing  comprises  the  outlines  of  the 
strong  points  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Smith.  Before 
we  give  the  reply  of  Mr.  Collins,  we  will  give 
some  quotations  trom  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  moral 
character  of  slavery.  He  says,  in  the  outset: 
"I  have  always  held  myself  to  be,  and  now  do, 
an  antislaveiy  man — not,  however,  an  abolition- 
ist in  any  sense  of  the  word.  And  in  this  I 
differ  not  from  my  Methodist  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  and  out  of  it.  The  sense  which  I  at- 
tach to  antislavery  will  be  explained. "||  "  Our  Dis- 
ecipline  is  conservative.  Hear  it:  What  shall  be 
done  for  the  extirpation  of  the  evil  of  slavery? 
Answer,  1.  We  declare  that  we  are  as  much  as 
ever  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of  slavery.  I 
believe  it — with  all  my  heart  I  subscribe  to  it. 
And  I  can  repeat  that  language  with  a  feeling 
that  none,  except  tho.se  from  the  south,  like  cir- 
cumstanced, can  possibly  do.  I  say  it  is  an  evil, 
because  I  feel  it  to  be  an  evil.  And  who  can  not 
say  the  same  who  has  trod  the  soil  of  the  south? 
It  is  an  evil.  The  Discipline  declares  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  case,  nothing  but  the  truth;  and  a 
truth  which,  from  our  connection  with  thi'  sub- 
ject, we  are  not  ashamed  to  own,  nor  afraid  to 
proclaim  from  the  house-tops,  here  or  else- 
where. This  is  conservative,  which  always 
involves  principles  appropriate  to  both  sides. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Discipline  depre- 
cates the  evil  of  slavery,  it  requires  tne  members 
of  the  Church  within  those  states  to  conform 
their  action  to  the  rules  or  laws  of  those  states 
in  which  we  live.  This  is  assuming  the  doc- 
trine, that  though  slavery  is  an  evil,  and  a  gi'eat 
evil,  it  is  not  necessarily  a  sin.  We,  of  the 
south,  take  both  sides  of  the  question — it  is  a 
great  evil,  it  is  not  necessarily  a  sin."(j  "Who 
are  the  conservatives?  Those  who  maintain  one 
side  of  the  Discipline,  that  slavery  is  a  great 
evil,  but  who  will  not  concede  the  principle  that 
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it  is  not  necessarily  a  sin?  or  are  they  the  cou- 
ser\'atives  who  take  both  sides  of  the  book?  .  .  . 
Now,  on  this  broad  platform  tlie  soutlicra 
Church  stands — slavery  is  a  great  evil,  but  be- 
yond our  control;  yet  not  necessarily  a  sin.  We 
must  then  quietly  submit  to  a  necessity  which 
we  can  not  control  or  remedy,  endeavoring  to 
caiTj'  the  Gospel  of  salvation  to  both  masters  and 
slaves."*  "  Does  any  one  doubt  that  the  patri- 
arch Abraham  was  a  slaveholder,  or  that  slavery 
existed  among  the  Jews,  and  that,  too,  under  the 
Divine  sanction,  and  by  Divine  appointment?  Of 
that  we  are  assured  on  the  authority  of  God's 
word."t  "  They  affirm  of  slavery  in  the  south, 
that  its  origin  was  wicked — that  the  slaves  were 
first  acquired  at  the  expense  of  our  brUher's 
blood."J 

Here  is  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  which, 
for  the  present,  we  let  pass  without  observa- 
tion. 

5.  Mr.  Collins  responded  to  Mr.  Smith  in  a 
masterly  manner,  in  a  fair  and  open  course  of 
argument,  without  evasion  or  sophistry.  He 
said  that  this  appeal  will  bring  up  the  con- 
nection of  Methodism  and  Methodist  preachers 
with  slavery,  more  distinctly  and  clearly  than 
any  other  question  ever  brought  before  this 
conference.  He  congratulated  "Mr.  Smith  for 
his  conversion  to  antislavery  principles;  and 
while  the  southern  bretliren  were  according 
plaudits  to  him,  he  could  not  but  think  on  the 
resolution  of  the  Georgia  conference,  declaring 
"  slavery  to  be  no  moral  evil."  He  could  not 
see  that  circumstances  could  make  that  thing 
good  which  in  its  commencement  was  evil. 
Beside,  Mr.  Smith,  while  speaking  of  the  ab- 
stractions of  slavery,  placed  luiman  beings  on 
the  same  ground  as  land,  goods,  and  chattels. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Harding  was  thus:  He  re- 
fused to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  conference. 
Hence  he  must  bow  to  tlie  conference  or  the 
conference  to  him.  When  all  attempts  at  rea- 
soning witli  him  were  disregarded,  lie  was  sus- 
pended as  the  only  way  of  meeting  liis  case. 
After  this  statement,  Mr.  Collins  proceeds  to 
sliow  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Smith's  four  positions, 
the  brief  outlines  of  which  arc  as  follows:]] 

First.  The  laws  of  Maryland  do  admit  of 
manumission.  The  law  of  1S.31  specifies  tho 
course  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  manumitted 
slaves.  It  provides  three  modes  of  disposing 
of  them.  1.  They  may  go  to  Africa.  2.  Or  to 
free  states.  3.  Or  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  the 
sherifl'  is  required,  not  to  lake  them  up  and  sell 
them  into  slavery,  but  to  convey  them  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  state.  The  slave  once  free  in 
Maryland  is  forever  free.  So  the  law  is  against 
Judge  Key's  statement.  The  law  of  1832  sim- 
ply concurs  in  this  provision  of  the  former  law, 
and  increases  tlie  fane  on  the  slieriff  if  he  re- 
fuses to  execute  the  law.  But  all  its  enact- 
ments clearly  and  distinctly  recognize  manu- 
mission. The  law  of  1843  is  against  the  law 
of  God,  for  it  makes  the  woman  tlie  liead  of 
the  man.  This  law  will  work  so  much  evil 
that  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  repealed.  We 
can  not  answer  for  all  the  changes  of  the  law 
of  Maryland,  and  can  not  conform  to  them. 
The  lawmakers  may  have  intended  to  rivet  the 
chains  of  slavery  more  firmly.  They  attempted 
to  pass  a  law  which  outraged  public  sentiment 
on  this  subject.  This  raised  the  indignation  of 
the  Methodists  and  others,  so  that  it  was  ueces- 
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sary  to  retract  after  getting;  into  the  senate. 
Foiled  iu  that,  they  may  have  intended  to  do 
by  stealtli  what  they  could  not  accomplish 
openly.  Still  the  design  of  the  law  of  1843 
may  have  been  benevolent,  in  preventing  the 
property  of  females  from  being  wantonly  squan- 
dered. And  no  pious  and  intelligent  woman 
would  jeopardize  the  standing  of  her  husband, 
as  a  minister,  for  the  consideration  of  a  few 
slaves.  If  the  appellant  wanted  to  manumit 
these  slaves,  his  wife  would  not  stand  in  the 
way  one  moment.  The  difficulty  is  with  him- 
self, who  is  at  heart  a  slaveholder,  and  this 
plea  is  only  put  in  for  effect. 

Manumission  has  frequently  taken  place  in 
Maryland.  Mr.  Cornelius  Howard  left  his 
slaves  free  by  will,  and  the  deed  is  on  record  in 
the  proper  court  in  Maryland,  in  1843.  Brother 
Blake,  of  the  Baltimore  conference,  in  the  same 
predicament  with  Mr.  Harding,  had  the  deed 
recorded  in  Baltimore  county  court.  The  law 
in  Maryland  was  inoperative.  Slaves  were  set 
fi-ee  all  over  the  state. 

Secondly.  The  rule  of  Discipline  is  against 
Mr.  Harding.  The  Discipline  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  contemplates  the  relation  of 
its  members  in  a  threefold  point  of  view.  1. 
As  it  regards  private  members.  2.  As  it  re- 
spects local  preachers.  3.  And  as  it  concerns 
traveling  preachers. 

As  to  private  members,  the  only  rule  that 
refers  to  them  is  in  the  General  Rules,  and  only 
prohibits  buying  and  selling  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  an  intention  to  enslave 
them. 

In  regard  to  official  members,  the  rule  reads: 

"  We  declare  that  we  are  as  much  as  ever 
convinced  of  the  great  evil  of  slavery;  there- 
fore no  slaveholder  shall  be  eligible  to  any 
official  station  in  our  Church  hereafter,  where 
the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives  will 
admit  of  emancipation,  and  permit  the  liber- 
ated slave  to  enjoy  freedom." 

Here  the  rule  is  more  stringent  than  that  con- 
cerning private  members.  Official  members 
are  required  to  emancipate.  The  private  mem- 
ber is  not.  The  official  member  must  emanci- 
pate if  the  laws  will  allow  the  slave  to  enjoy  his 
freedom. 

With  respect  to  traveling  preachers,  the  rule 
is  still  more  stringent. 

"  When  any  traveling  preacher  becomes  an 
owner  of  a  slave  or  slaves,  by  any  means,  he 
shall  forfeit  his  ministerial  character  in  our 
Church,  unless  he  execute,  if  it  be  practicable, 
a  legal  emancipation  of  such  slaves,  conform- 
ably to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives." 

Here  nothing  is  said  about  the  liberated  slave 
being  permitted  to  enjoy  freedom.  The  simple 
act  of  manumission  is  treated  of,  and  made 
compulsory  on  the  traveling  preacher.  "  If 
practicable,"  he  is  to  manumit;  there  is  no 
other  condition.  Our  private  members  are  act- 
ual residents.  Necessity  rules  them,  to  some 
extent,  in  this  matter.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
local  preachers;  but  traveling  preacliers  labor 
in  different  states.  The  Baltimore  conference 
has  portions  of  its  territory  in  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  Pennsylvania.  So  the  Baltimore 
conference  tried  Mr.  Harding  under  the  rule 
that  concerns  traveling  preachers,  and  not  by 
the  rule  made  for  local  preachers. 

Thirdly.  Mr.  Smith's  construction  of  the  Dis- 
cipline is  not  confirmed  by  the  resolution  of  the 
General  conference  of  1840.  This  rule  was  not 
made  for  traveling,  but  for  local  preachers. 

10 


Fourthly.  As  to  the  spirit  of  the  Discipline, 
that  was  all  against  Mr.  Harding.  It  is  op- 
posed to  slavery,  and  nothing  in  the  Discipline 
sanctions  slavery.  The  people  that  are  sup- 
plied with  antislavery  preachers  partake  of  the 
character  of  the  ministry.  In  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic portions  of  the  Baltimore  conference,  where 
the  priests  own,  buy,  and  sell  slaves,  slavery 
exists  in  its  worst  form. 

After  overturning  the  positions  of  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Collins  maintains  the  four  following  grounds 
on  which  the  decision  of  the  Baltimore  confer- 
ence rests: 

First.  Because  Mr.  Harding  violated  the  Dis- 
cipline, in  refusing  to  manumit  the  slaves. 

Secondly.  He  entered  into  this  difficulty  vol- 
untarily. It  was  his  own  act.  He  was  no 
slaveholder  when  the  Baltimore  conference  re- 
ceived him  on  trial.  They  ordained  him  dea- 
con and  elder,  and  he  knew  he  never  could  be 
ordained  had  he  been  a  slaveholder. 

Thirdly.  He  took  his  course  knowingly.  He 
can  not  plead  ignorance.  He  knew  the  law  of 
Maryland,  which  allowed  of  emancipation,  and 
the  administration  of  the  Baltimore  conference, 
supported  by  the  Discipline  of  the  Church. 

Fourthly.  In  becoming  a  slaveholder  he  ren- 
dered himself  unavailing  as  a  traveling  preach- 
er. The  Baltimore  conference  is  composed  of 
slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  territory,  in 
about  equal  proportions.  As  a  slaveholder,  in 
a  free  state,  they  would  not  receive  him.  He 
would  have  to  be  confined  entirely  to  the  slave- 
holding  section.  This  course  would  require 
the  same  class  of  men  to  be  always  iu  the  same 
territory.  It  would,  therefore,  tend  to  locality, 
and  to  trammeling  an  itinerant  ministry. 

Fifthly.  The  position  the  Baltimore  confer- 
ence has  ever  occupied  on  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery, forbade  indulgence  to  one  individual. 
This  conference  never  sanctioned  the  connec- 
tion of  any  of  its  members  with  slavery.  It 
has  been  tried  by  marriage  contracts,  and  that 
has  failed.  It  has  been  tried  by  other  means, 
but  they  all  have  failed.  She  always  main- 
tained her  independence.  She  is  on  the  old 
original  Methodist  basis.  Convinced  of  the 
great  evil  of  slavery,  it  would  be  cruel  to  force 
it  on  them.  They  took  no  new  ground.  They 
were  just  where  they  always  were — standing 
as  a  break-water  to  pro-slavery  in  the  south, 
and  the  waves  of  abolition  from  the  north.  The 
influence  of  Methodism  is  great  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia  in  promoting  emancipation.  The 
rigors  of  slavery,  by  the  influence  of  religion, 
have  been  greatly  abated.  And  the  members 
of  the  Baltimore  conference  who  have  sustained 
these  measures  were  mostly  raised  in  the  slave 
states. 

Mr.  Collins  concludes:  "He  thought  he  had 
proved  that  the  journal  of  the  conference  was 
correct:  that  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Maryland 
admit  of  manumission;  that  the  Discipline  of 
the  Church  did  bear  on  Mr.  Harding's  case; 
that  that  Discipline  had  been  violated  by  him; 
that  he  was  righteously  liable  to  the  conse- 
quences of  that  violation;  that  he  had  acted  in 
the  matter  voluntarily  and  contumaciously, 
and  that  he  had  rendered  himself  unavailing, 
as  a  traveling  preacher,  to  his  brethren  of  the 
Baltimore  conference."  Yes,  Mr.  Collins  has 
proved  all  these  things  to  be  true. 

6.  On  Saturday,  May  11th,  the  pleadings 
closed.  Mr.  Early  moved  that  the  decision  of 
the  Baltimore  conference  be  reversed.  The 
yeas  were  56,  and  the  nays  117,  being  a  ma- 
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jority  of  sixty-one  against  the  reversal.  The 
chair  decided  that  this  decision  affirmed  the 
action  of  the  Baltimore  conference  in  suspend- 
ing Francis  A.  Harding  from  his  ministerial 
standing.  W.  Capers  took  an  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  chair.  The  decision  of  the 
chair  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  111  yeas  to 
53  nays.  So  tlie  vote  affirmed  the  act  of  the 
Baltimore  conference  in  suspending  Mr.  Hard- 
ing.* 

7.  The  decision  of  Harding's  case  gave  great 
umbrage  to  the  soutliern  members  of  the  con- 
ference, and  it  was  considered  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  stand  against  the  encroachments 
of  slavery.  Tliese  encroachments  manifested 
themselves  too  clearly  at  the  conferences  of 
1836  and  1840.  Mr.  Smith,  when  the  case  was 
decided,  urged  that  he  would  present  a  protest 
against  the  proceedings,  and  declared,  "I  wi.sh 
my  protest  to  go  forth  to  the  American  Church, 
and  the  American  people,  to  serve  as  a  beacon- 
light  to  warn  the  Church  against  the  move- 
ments of  tlie  majority  who  can  obliterate  jus- 
tice, and  trample  on  the  rights  of  a  minority. "+ 
Mr.  Early  said,  "  He  lioped  they  would  remem- 
ber that  large  majorities  were  apt  to  be  tyran- 
nical— he  lioped  they  would  keep  calm.  He 
was  quite  so — as  much  as  the  affliction  in  which 
that  vote  involved  him  and  those  around  him, 
woidd  allow. "i 

Dr.  Capersll  writes  mournfully  in  the  South- 
ern Advocate.  He  says,  "  We  'are  in  trouble, 
and  know  not  what  to  be  at,  but  to  pray  for  the 
Divine  direction.  It  appears  tliat  since  the 
secession  of  Scott,  Sunderland,  and  others,  on 
the  rabid  principles  of  ultra-abolitionism,  many 
of  the  preachers  have  leaned  that  way,  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  the  people  who  were 
sympathizing  with  tlie  seceders,  tnat  they  could 
be  as  ultra  as  they  pleased  and  continue  in  the 
Church;  and  probably  they  have  fixed  the  peo- 
ple in  the  same  persuasion,  to  a  degree  they  did 
not  dream  when  they  began  their  work."  He 
thinks  the  decision  in  Harding's  case  puts  the 
Church  in  a  most  painful  attitude,  north  to 
south  and  south  to  north,  with  respect  to  Bishop 
Andrew.  The  principal  difference  in  the  two 
cases  is,  that  in  Georgia,  where  the  Bishop 
married,  the  laws  allow  neither  of  emancipa- 
tion, nor  that  the  liberated  slave  should  enjoy 
freedom;  while  in  Maryland  the  laws  allow 
of  emancipation,  but  do  not  permit  the  liber- 
ated slaves  to  enjoy  their  freedom.  He  says, 
"  I  feel  that  we  have  a  vital  interest  in  this 
connection.  The  south  sink  or  swim  together. 
There  is  no  division,  no  possibility  of  division 
among  southern  men  who  are  of  the  south  in  this 
matter.  It  is  not  worth  the  while  to  split  the 
hair  which  divides  the  present  conservatives,  as 
they  call  themselves,  from  the  abolitioniists  of  a 
few  years  ago.  Any  thing  short  of  the  most 
rabid  and  fanatical  abolitionism  is  called  con- 
servative." Dr.  Capers,  also,  commences  to 
proclaim  the  misrepresentation,  which  applies 
the  local  preachers'  rule  on  slavery  to  traveling 
preachers;  and  even  applies  the  resolution  of 
General  conference  of  1840,  in  the  report  on 
the  Westmoreland  case,  to  traveling  preachers, 
whereas  it  was  passed  with  sole  reference  to 
local  preachers  alone,  and  not  to  traveling 
preachers  or  bishops.  § 

*  Journal,  pp.  33,  34.    Debates,  p.  52. 
+  Debate.*,  p.  52.  J  Id.,  p.  62. 

il  Letter  dated  New  York,  May  13th,  published  in  S.,  of 
Mtty  24th. 
I  Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  83. 


:  Mr.  Lee,  too,  under  date  of  May  15th,»  writes 
that  Mr.  Harding  could  not  emancipate  the 
slaves;  that  tlie  laws  of  Maryland  did  not  allow 
it.  He  also  applies  tlie  local  preachers'  rule  to 
traveling  preachers,  and  thus  misrepresents 
the  case.  He  says,  the  "decision  is  regarded 
here  as  the  knell  of  division   and   disunion." 

'.  "  The  question  of  a  probable  division  of  the 
Church  absorbs  every  other  interest,  and  holds 

j  every  other  feeling  in  abeyance." 

Thus  the  proclamation  of  division  was  made 
not  only  by  members  on  the  General  conference 
floor,  but  also  by  corresponding  writers  in  the 
southern   papers".     We  may  safely  judge  that 

!  the  private  letters  from  members  of  General 
conference,  contained  more  inflammable  matter 
than  what  was  published.     The  proof  of  this 

I  is  manifest  from   the  fact,  that  tlie  minds  of 

I  southern  men  in  favor  of  secession  were  far  in 

I  advance  of  what  the  published  matter  would 
account  for. 

8.  In  view  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Church,  Messrs.  Capers  and  Olin  offered 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  on 
Tuesday,  May  14th: 

"  In  view  of  the  distracting  agitation  which 
has  so  long  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
and  abolition,  and  especially  the  difficulties 
under  which  we  labor  in  the  present  General 
conference,  on  account  of  the  relative  position 
of  our  brethren  north  and  south  on  this  per- 
plexing question;  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  from 
the  north,  and  three  from  the  south,  be  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  bishops,  and  report  within 
two  days,  as  to  the  possibility  of  adopting 
some  plan,  and  what,  for  the  permanent  pacifi- 
cation of  the  Church." 

Mr.  E.  Thomson  moved  to  amend  by  insert- 
ing, and  "  three  from  the  middle."  The  amend- 
ment was  laid  on  the  table.  The  motion  was 
amended  by  reading  a  "  committee  of  six,"  in 
the  place  of  a  "committee  of  three  from  the 
north  and  three  from  the  south."  The  resolu- 
tion thus  amended  was  unanimously  adopted. 
The  names  of  the  committee  were  William 
Capers,  Stephen  Olin,  William  Winans,  John 
Early,  Leomdas  L.  Hamline,  Phineas  Crandall-f 
The  most  accurate,  historical  account,  we  can 
furnish  respecting  the  position  of  affairs,  is  de- 
rived from  the  short  discussion  which  took 
place  on  the  foregoing  motion.  We  will  give 
the  leading  sentiments  from  the  speeches  of 
Messrs.  Capers,  Durbin,  Olin,  Early,  Crandall, 
and  Smith. 

Dr.  Capers,  in  reference  to  the  addition  of 
three  members  from  the  middle,  remarked,  that 
there  were  only  two  points  named  in  the  reso- 
lution— slavery  and  abolition.  He  did  not  in- 
tend to  say  that  this  General  conference  was 
made  up  either  of  pro-slavery  men  or  aboli- 
tionists, and  that  there  is  a  third  party  who 
are  neither.  The  question  has  only  two  .lide.s — 
slaveholders  and  non-slaveholders.  These  two 
positions  present,  perJiaps,  in  their  different 
aspects,  the  general  state  of  the  Church.  He 
was  far  from  intending  to  say,  that  all  the 
brethren  in  the  iion-slaveholding  states  are  abo- 
litionists, any  more  than  tliat  the  others  are  all 
slaveholders. 

Dr.  Olin,  on  the  original  motion,  spoke  in  a 
strain  of  powerful  emotion.  He  had  feared,  for 
two  or  three  days  past,  that,  though  they  might 


*  Letter  in  R.,  of  May  23d.    Scraps,  Vol. 
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escape  the  disasters  that  threatened  them,  it  "w^as  ' 
not  probable.  He  had  spcn  the  cloud  gathering, 
and  so  daik  that  there  was  no  hope,  unless  God  ! 
should  give  them  hope.  We  stand  committed  on  ! 
this  question  by  our  principles  and  our  views  of 
policy,  and  neither  ot  us  dare  move  a  step  from  j 
our  position.  He  had  a  deep  feeling  of  appre- 
hension that  the  difficulties  that  are  upon  us 
now  threaten  to  be  unmanageable.  He  did  not 
see  how  northern  men  can  yield  their  ground,  or 
southern  men  give  up  theirs.  If  our  affairs 
remain  in  their  present  position,  and  this  General 
conference  do  not  speak  out  clearly  and  distinctly 
on  this  subject,  however  unpalatable  it  may  be, 
■we  can  not  go  home,  under  this  distracting  ques- 
tion, without  a  certainty  of  breaking  up  our 
conferences.  He  visited  ten  of  the  northern 
conferences,  and  with  few  exceptions  they  were 
influenced  by  the  most  ardent  and  the  strongest 
desire  to  maintain  the  Discipline  of  the  Church. 
The  men  who  stand  here  as  abolitionists  are  as 
ardently  attached  to  Methodist  Episcopacy  as 
the  south  are.  The  northern  brethren,  who 
seem  to  be  arrayed  in  a  hostile  attitude,  have 
suffered  a  great  deal  before  thev  have  taken  their 
position,  and  they  are  disposed,  if  they  believed 
they  could  do  it  without  destruction  to  the 
Church,  to  make  concession.  He  looked  to  the 
measure  now  before  the  conference  with  desire 
rather  than  hope.  If  both  parties  consent  to 
come  together,  and  speak  what  is  in  their  hearts, 
they  will  at  least  endeavor  to  adopt  some  plan 
of  pacification,  that  if  they  go  away,  they  may 
hope  to  meet  again  as  brethren.  If  the  southern 
brethren  concede  what  the  northern  brethren 
■wish — if  they  concede  that  holding  slaves  is 
incompatible  with  holding  the  ministry — they 
may  as  well  go  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  to 
their  own  sunny  plains.  The  people  would  not 
bear  it.  They  feel  shut  up  to  their  principles  on 
this  subject.  But  if  our  difficulties  be  unman- 
ageable, let  our  spirit  be  right.  If  we  must  part, 
let  us  meet  and  pour  out  our  tears  together,  and 
let  us  not  give  up  till  we  have  tried.  If  we  push 
our  principles  so  far  as  to  break  up  the  connec- 
tion, this  may  be  the  last  time  we  meet.  I  fear 
it !  I  fear  it !  I  see  no  way  of  escape.  If  we  find 
any,  it  will  be  in  mutual'  moderation,  in  calling  | 
for  help  from  God,  and  in  looking  upon  each  j 
other  as  we  were  wont  to  do.  j 

Dr.  Dnrbin  had  both  a  dtsire  and  a  hope  that  | 
thev  would  yet  be  delivered  from  the  danger  ! 
which  hung  "over  their  heads.  If  they  said  ; 
slavery,  under  all  circumstances,  is  incompatible 
with  the  functions  of  the  Gospel  ministiy,  they  i 
put  their  brethren  in  the  south  in  a  position  • 
which  must  destroy  all  hopes  of  usefulness.  But 
we  have  not  said  this;  wo  can  not  say  it;  the 
committee  will  not  say  it. 

Mr.  Drake  deprecated  the  idea  of  division.  He 
did  not  believe  that  ever  a  Church  divided  in 
which  there  was  so  much  personal  and  Christian 
attachment  and  love  between  its  ministers  as 
in  their  connection  at  present.  He  prayed  God 
to  avert  such  a  dire  calamity  from  them. 

Mr.  Crandall  said  he  was  as  much  for  peace  as 
any  man;  bat  there  was  a  dark  shade  of  differ- 
ence between  the  brethren  of  the  two  exti-emcs. 
He  supposed  he  shotdd  be  taken  as  standing  on 
one  extreme.  As  such,  they  were  standing  on  a 
volcano  which  might,  at  any  moment,  destroy 
them.  There  was  slavery  in  the  Church,  and 
the  Church  tolerated  it,  and  thej-  must  meet  it. 
But  the  north  showed  no  disposition  for  a  divi- 
sion. He  did  not  know  a  man  in  the  north  who 
desired  division. 


Mr.  Early  assured  the  conference  that  the 
south  were  prepared  to  make  any  concessions 
that  would  not  Jiffcct  their  essential  principles  or 
their  u.sefulness. 

Dr.  Smith  declared  that  he  had  never,  for  one 
moment,  cherished  the  desire  for  division.  The 
south  did  not  desire  it.  True,  at  Cincinnati,  in 
1836,  the  members  from  the  south  were  supposed 
to  have  taken  preliminary  measures  to  disunion. 
But  that  was  a  mistake.  Their  course  was 
designed  to  stave  off  those  incipient  measure,s 
which  would  result  in  division.  The  south  did 
not  desire  disunion.  Come  when  it  may,  it 
should  be  forced  upon  them.* 

9.  During  the  debate  on  the  resolution  of  Drs. 
Capers  and  Clin,  several  speakers  referred  to  the 
importance  of  praver  to  God  on  this  occasion. 
Accordingly,  Dr.  Durbin  moved  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  to-morrow  be  observed  by  this 
conference  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation 
before  God,  and  prayer  for  his  blessing  upon  the 
committee  of  six,  in  conjunction  with  the  bishops, 
on  the  present  difficulties;  and  that  the  hour 
from  twelve  to  one  o'clock  be  devoted  to  religious 
services  in  the  conference. "t 

The  day  was  spent  with  great  solemnity  and 
devotion  6y  the  mcniBft-s  of  conference,  both  pri- 
vately, and  in  their  conference  capacity.  On 
Thursday,  May  I6th,  Bishop  Soule,  in  behalf  of 
the  committee' of  pacification,  reported  verbally, 
that  they  had  not  yet  been  able  to  make  a  report. 
Accordingly,  the  conference  granted  them  furthet 
time.J 

On  Frida}^  17th,  Bishop  Soule,  in  behalf  of 
the  committee  of  pacification,  made  a  verbal 
report,  requesting  the  delegates  from  the  north- 
ern conferences  to  meet  in  the  church,  at  three 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  those  from  the  south- 
ern conferences  to  meet  in  the  lecture-room,  at 
the  same  hour.|l  Thus,  after  two  days'  delibera- 
tion, the  committee  were  unable  to  agree  on  any 
thing  that  they  thought  would  be  of  any  prac- 
ticable use.  They  therefore  referred  the  matter 
to  the  parties  themselves,  by  calling  them  to 
meet  and  consider. 

10.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter  for  a  moment. 
The  Discipline  allowed  no  traveling  preacher  to 
retain  slaves  in  any  of  the  conferences  where  the 
laws  allowed  freedom.  Accordingly,  the  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri  conferences  never  allowed  their 
members  to  be  slaveholders.  The  south  were 
determined  to  break  do'wn  this,  both  in  evading 
the  Discipline  and  iu  urging  the  breach  of  it 
practically.  They  evaded  the  Discipline  by  the 
use  of  the  resolution  of  the  General  conference 
of  1840,  which  referred  to  local  preachers,  in 
applying  it  to  traveling  preachers,  and  afterward 
they  applied  it  to  bishops.  They  also  applied 
the  rule  in  the  Discipline,  that  concerned  local 
preachers,  to  the  case  of  traveling  preachers. 
The  traveling  preacher  was  to  emancipate,  if 
practicable,  whether  the  freed  man  could  enjoy 
freedom  in  the  state  or  not.  But  the  local 
preacher  was  not  required  to  do  so,  unless  the 
Ireed  slave  could  have  freedom  in  the  state  where 
he  was  emancipated.  The  case  of  Harding  tried 
the  matter.  In  all  the  border  conferences,  the 
preachers  were  free  from  slaveholding;  and  then 
Bishop  Andrew's  case  was  about  to  come  for- 
ward. In  Harding's,  the  Discipline  and  the  long 
Methodist  usage  were  respected.    The  same  fate 


•  Debates,  pp.  64-5T. 
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•was  to  follow  the  case  of  the  Bishop.  It  is  true  '  was  of  their  own  making,  and  they  alone  are 
some  abolitionists  would  exclude  all  slaveholders.  ,  chargeable  with  it. 

But  the  great  body  of  them  were  content  with  i  The  north  and  south  had  separately  such  pri- 
the  Discipline  as  it  was,  and  with  the  execution  vate  meetings  as  they  deemed  proper,  from  time 
of  it  in  the  cases  of  Harding  and  Bishop  Andrew,  i  to  time,  arranging  their  business  to  suit  the  exi- 
This  puts  the  south  in  fault,  aud  the  secession  1  gencies  of  the  occasion. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

BISHOP   ANDREW'S   CASE. 


I.  The  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  is  a  mere  con- 
tinuance, as  to  the  subject,  of  the  one  already 
decided  by  the  conference.  In  January,  1844, 
Bishop  Andrew  married  a  widow  laay,  who 
ownea  slaves  by  a  former  husband.  He  took  no 
step  toward  setting  them  free,  but  rather  took 
steps  to  have  their  freedom  placed  entirely  be- 
yond his  power.  His  becoming  a  slaveholder 
was  not  noticed  in  any  of  the  southern  papers, 
and  indeed  little  or  nothing  concerning  it  was 
known  in  the  Church  in  the  middle  or  northern 
states.  The  thing,  however,  was  noised  in  Phila- 
delphia, as  the  preachers  were  on  their  way  to 
General  conference;  and  it  became  generally 
known  to  the  members  of  conference  on  their 
arrival  in  New  York.  The  case  of  Harding,  at 
an  early  day,  was  before  the  conference,  and  it 
was  necessaiy  to  dispose  of  this  before  the  case 
of  Bishop  Andrew  should  be  entered  on.  Be- 
side, the  committee  of  pacification  must  try 
what  they  could  do,  for  the  case  of  the  Bishop 
was  the  one  which  was  to  try  the  whole  subject, 
and  be  the  standard  to  decide  matters  finally. 
This  committee,  after  several  attempts,  could  do 
nothing.  The  southern  members  had  schooled 
the  Bishop  so  effectually  that  he  became  their 
tame,  subservient  instrument,  by  which  to  carry 
out  their  resistance  to  the  Discipline  of  Method- 
ism, or  in  failing  to  do  this,  the  purpose  was  to 
divide  the  Church,  peaceably,  if  tJiey  could,  vio- 
lently, if  they  must. 

On  Friday,  May  17th,  while  the  Church  was 
threatened  with  disruption,  twenty-two  delega- 
tions from  the  north  met,  in  order  to  consider 
what  could  be  done  to  avert  the  serious  disaster 
which  now  threatens  us.  After  careful,  mature, 
and  prayerful  consideration,  five  brethren  of  the 
oldest  and  most  influential  members  were  se- 
lected to  have  a  friendly  interview  with  Bishop 
Andrew,  in  order  to  converse  with  him  as  a 
brother,  learn  his  views  and  feelings,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, ascertain  what  step  could  V)e  taken  among 
brethren  to  avoid  the  threatened  mischief.  The 
names  of  this  committee  were  Nathan  Bangs, 
Charles  Elliott,  George  Webber,  T.  Spiccr,  and  a 
fifth,  whose  name  we  do  not  now  rcmcmlx'r. 
These  brethren  were  sent  on  an  errand  of  peace 
only,  without  any  instructions  whatever,  except 
to  inquire  what  could  be  done  to  avert  the  danger 
which  every  one  now  both  saw,  felt,  and  depre- 
cated. One  tiling  only  they  were  anxious  to 
present  to  the  Bishop — the  state  of  the  Churches 
in  the  non-slaveholaing  conferences,  in  regard  to 
the  admission  of  slavery  into  the  Episcopacy. 
Dr.  Bancs  was  chosen  to  be  the  spokesman.  At 
this  interview,  after  the  statement  of  the  case  by 
Dr.  Bangs,  the  Bishop  declined  to  have  any  con- 
versation of  any  sort  with  the  committee.  He 
said,  however,  that,  had  they  any  thing  to  com- 
municate, they  must  do  it  by  writing,  and  he 


would  give  his  replies  in  writing.  As  the  object 
of  the  committee  was  purely  fraternal  aiid  peace- 
able, they  declined  any  such  measure,  and  retired 
from  the  house,  disappointed,  grieved,  and  mor- 
tified. So  deep  was  their  mortification  that  they 
parted  at  the  corner  of  the  next  street,  without 
any  conversation  except  that  they  expressed  their 
deep  sorrow  in  saying  their  attempts  for  peace 
were  frustrated.  The  Bishop  altogether  unsrep- 
resents  this  committee,  in  his  address  to  the 
public.     The  intei-view  occurred  May  18th. 

2.  On  the  20th  of  May,  Mr.  Collins  offered  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution,  which  were 
adopted;  namely: 

"  Whereas,  it  is  currently  reported,  and  gener- 
ally understood,  that  one  "of  the  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  become  con- 
nected with  slavery;  and  whereas  it  is  due  to 
this  General  conference  to  have  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  matter;  therefore, 

"RcsoUed,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Episco- 
pacy be  instructed  to  ascertain  the  facts  m  the 
case,  and  report  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions to  this  Dody  to-morrow  morning. 
"J.  A.  Collins, 

"J.  B.  HOUGHTALING." 

Mr.  Collins,  in  offering  the  resolution,  said 
that  at  present  he  simply  offered  the  resolution 
because  this  matter  met  them  at  every  turn,  and 
interfered  with  the  whole  of  their  business. 
When  the  motion  was  offered.  Bishop  Hedding 
called  the  attention  of  the  conference  to  the  rule 
of  the  Discipline,  requiring  them  to  remember,  in 
all  their  discussions,  that  the  eye  of  God  was 
upon  them,  and  he  hoped,  at  present  especially, 
they  would  remember  this.* 

3.  A  few  days  previous  to  the  20th,  a  report 
got  into  circulation  that  a  plan  was  formed  by 
northern  members  of  the  conference,  to  force  the 
south  into  secession,  and  it  was  noised  that  Dr. 
Bond  was  privy  to  the  whole  affair.  Dr.  Bond 
aildressed  a  note  to  the  president  of  the  confer- 
ence, disclaiming  any  knowledge  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  desiring  to  he  heard  before  the  con- 
ference on  the  subject.  The  note  was  read,  and 
the  Doctor  declared  that  the  report  reached  him 
last  evening;  that  he  had  not  heard  of  any  such 
plans  being  formed  at  any  time.  Ho  never  heard 
a  man  froni  the  north,  east,  or  west,  speak  of  a 
secession  but  a-s  of  a  great  calamity,  that  ought 
to  be  averted  by  any  sacrifice  consistent  with 
duty  to  God  and  the  interests  of  the  Church. 
W^c  never  heard  any  say,  even  in  reference  to  the 
case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  that  a  secession  would 
be  advisable  or  proper,  under  any  circumstances. 
Others,  also,  di.sclaimed  any  knowledge  of  it. 
Dr.  Smith  explained  the  matter  thus.  It  had 
been  stated  frequently  in  terms  that  led  to  the 
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couviction  that  it  \ras  the  puiT^ose  of  many  in 
tlie  conference  to  pursue  measures,  in  reference 
to  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  which  must 
necessarily  result  in  division.  It  was  of  this 
that  he  and  his  southern  friends  spoke,  and,  as 
they  thought,  justly  complained.  The  whole 
amounted  to  this:  Many  declared  that  Bishop 
Andrew  ought  to  cease  to  be  bishop,  or  give  up, 
or  be  done  with  his  slaves.  The  southern  men 
declared  that  they  would  secede,  should  the 
Bishop  be  touched^  This,  therefore,  is  the  whole 
of  the  rumored  coerced  secession,  of  which  the 
south  complained. 

4.  On  the  '21st  of  May,  the  Episcopal  Commit- 
tee reported,  and  their  report  was  made  order 
of  the  day  for  to-morrow.  Accordingly,  on  the 
22d,  the  report  was  taken  up,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows:* 

"  The  Committee  on  Episcopacy,  to  whom 
was  referred  a  resolution,  submitted  yesterday, 
instructing  them  to  inquire  whether  any  one 
of  the  superintendents  is  connected  with  slav- 
ery, beg  leave  to  present  the  following  as  their 
report  on  this  subject: 

•'  The  Committee  had  ascertained,  previous 
to  the  reference  of  tlie  resolution,  that  Bishop 
Andrew  is  connected  with  slavery,  and  had 
obtained  an  interview  with  him  on  the  subject; 
and  having  requested  him  to  state  the  whole 
facts  in  the  premises,  hereby  present  a  written 
comnmnication  from  him  in  relation  to  this 
matter,  and  beg  leave  to  offer  it  as  his  state- 
ment and  explanation  of  the  case. 

"  '  To  iite  CotiuniUee  on  Episcopacy — Dear  Breth- 
ren,— In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  submit  the 
following  statement  of  all  the  facts  bearing  on 
my  connection  with  slaver^^  Several  years 
since,  an  old  lady,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  be- 
queathed to  me  a  mulatto  girl,  in  trust  that  I 
should  take  care  of  her  till  she  should  be  nine- 
teen years  of  age  ;  that,  with  her  consent,  I 
should  then  send  her  to  Liberia;  and  that,  in 
case  of  her  refusal,  I  should  keep  her,  and 
make  her  as  free  as  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
Georgia  would  permit.  When  the  time  arrived  | 
she  refused  to  go  to  Liberia,  and,  of  her  oM-n  ; 
choice,  remains  legally  my  slave,  although  I 
derive  no  pecuniary  profit  from  lier.  She  con- 
tinues to  live  in  her  own  house  on  my  lot;  and 
has  been,  and  is  at  present,  at  perfect  liberty  to 
go  to  a  free  state  at  her  pleasure;  but  the  laws 
of  the  state  will  not  permit  her  emancipation, 
nor  admit  such  deed  of  emancipation  to  record, 
and  she  refuses  to  leave  the  state.  In  her  case, 
thercfure,  I  have  been  made  a  slaveholder  le- 
gally, but  not  with  my  own  consent. 

"  '  Secondly.  About  five  years  since  the  mother 
of  my  former  wife  left  to  her  daughter,  not  to 
me,  a  negro  boy;  and,  as  my  wife  died  without 
a  will,  more  than  two  years  since,  by  the  laws 
of  the  state  lie  beco:nes  legally  my  property. 
In  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  emancipation  is 
impracticable  in  the  state;  but  he  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  leave  the  state  whenever  I  shall  be 
satisfied  that  he  is  prepared  to  provide  for 
himself,  or  I  can  have  sufficient  security  that 
he  will  be  protected  and  provided  for  in  the 
place  to  which  he  may  go. 

"  '  Thirdly.  In  the  month  of  January  last  I 
married  my  present  wife,  she  being  at  the  time 

Possessed  of  slaves,  inherited  from  her  former 
usband's  estate,  and  belonging  to  her.  Shortly 
after  my  marriage,  being  unwilling  to  become 
their  owner,  regarding  them  as  strictly  hers, 


and  the  law  not  permitting  their  emancipation, 
I  secured  them  to  her  by  a  deed  of  trust. 

"  'It  will  be  obvious  to  you,  from  the  above 
statement  of  facts,  that  I  have  neither  bought 
nor  sold  a  slave  ;  that,  in  the  only  two  in- 
stances in  which  I  am  legally  a  slaveholder, 
emancipation  is  impracticable.  As  to  the 
servants  owned  by  my  wife,  I  have  no  legal 
responsibility  in  the  premises,  nor  could  my 
wife  emancipate  them  if  she  desired  to  do  so. 
I  have  thus  plainly  stated  all  the  facts  in 
the  case,  and  submit  the  statement  for  the  coif- 
sideration  of  the  General  conference. 
'"Yours,  respectfully, 

"'James  0.  Andrew.' 

"All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
"  Robert  Paine,  Chairman." 

A.  Griffith  and  J.  Davis  offered  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution,  which  were  read  and 
debated: 

"  Whereas,  the  Rev.  James  0.  Andrew,  one 
of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  has  become  connected  with  slavery,  as 
communicated  in  his  statement  in  his  reply  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  Committee  on  the  Episco- 
pacy, which  reply  is  embodied  in  their  report, 
number  3,  offered  yesterday;  and,  whereas,  it 
has  been,  from  the  origin  of  said  Church,  a 
settled  policy,  and  the  invariable  usage,  to 
elect  no  person  to  the  office  of  bishop  who  was 
embarrassed  with  this  'great  evil,'  as,  under 
such  circumstances,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
a  bishop  to  exercise  the  functions  and  perform 
the  duties  assigned  to  a  general  superintend- 
ent with  acceptance,  in  that  large  portion  of 
his  charge  in  which  slavery  does  not  exist; 
and,  whereas,  Bishop  Andrew  was  himself 
nominated  by  our  brethren  of  the  slaveholding 
states,  and  elected  by  the  General  conference 
of  1832,  as  a  candidate  who,  though  living  in 
the  midst  of  a  slaveholding  population,  was, 
nevertheless,  free  from  all  personal  connection 
with  slavery;  and,  whereas,  this  is,  of  all  pe- 
riods in  our  history  as  a  Church,  the  one  least 
favorable  to  such  an  innovation  upon  the  prac- 
tice and  usage  of  Methodism  as  to  confide  a 
part  of  the  itinerant  general  superintendency 
to  a  slaveholder;  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  the  Rev.  James  0.  Andrew- 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  affectionately  requested 
to  resign  his  office  as  one  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church."* 

Mr.  Griffith,  in  support  of  his  motion,  said 
that  the  bishop  was  the  chief  officer  of  the 
General  conference — the  chief  officer  of  the  as- 
sociate annual  conferences,  who  have  the  pri- 
mary authority  to  control  the  house  of  God. 
The" bishop  is  the  officer  of  the  General  confer- 
ence, created  for  special  purposes,  and  for  no 
i  other  than  the  purposes  specified.  Mr.  Asbury 
'  refused  to  accept  the  office  from  Mr.  Wesley, 
unless  the  General  conference  should  elect  him. 
The  General  conference  has  power  to  regulate 
its  officers,  and  to  provide  for  all  exigencies. 
Suppose  a  bishop  becomes  alienated  in  mind, 
the  conference  may  remove  him,  and  put  an- 
other in  his  place.  Indeed,  we  have  the  signa- 
ture of  all  our  bishops,  in  their  address  to  the 
conference,  declaring  tliat  they  are  not  a  dis- 
tinct order  separate  from  presbyters,  but  that 
they  are  officers  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense 
of  the  term.  Now,  Bishop  Andrew  can  not 
perform  the  duties  of  his  appointment  with  ac- 
ceptance to  the  people  he  was  elected  to  serve; 
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and  because  he  has  voluntarily  placed  himself 
in  a  situation  that  renders  it  impracticable  for 
him  to  subserve  the  ends  of  his  appointment, 
"we  request  him  to  resign.  We  are  oppressed 
by  the  act  of  an  officer  of  this  body.  Are  wc 
not  here  to  put  ourselves  riglit?* 

Mr.  Saudford  thought  it  highly  expedient  that 
the  Bishop  should  resign,  because,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  conferences,  there  would  be  convul- 
sions, a  large  loss  of  members,  and  there  would 
be  furnished  an  opportunity  for  enemies  to  ex- 
ert a  destructive  influence  in  the  community. 
It  was  utterly  impos.sible  to  leave  Bishop  An- 
drew in  his  present  relation  without  doing  a 
great  injury  to  the  Church.  All  they  proposed 
to  do,  and  all  that  was  necessary,  was  just  to 

Elace  him  where  they  found  him  when  they  put 
im  into  the  superintendency.f 
Mr.  Winans,  in  commenting  on  the  resolu- 
tion, declared  that  a  slaveholder  would  have 
been  elected  in  1832  had  it  not  been  for  the 
management  and  interference  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Baltimore  conference,  and  then  ar- 
gued that  Bishop  Andrew  was  not  the  candi- 
date of  the  south,  but  the  north.  If  the  con- 
ference pass  this  motion,  they  will  create  an 
uncontrollable  necessity  that  there  should  be 
a  disconnection  of  that  large  portion  of  the 
Church  from  your  body.  This  grows  out  of 
the  established  laws  of  society,  under  the  con- 
trol of  political  and  civil  government,  which 
no  minister  can  control  or  influence  in  the 
smallest  degree.  If  you  pass  this  action  in 
the  mildest  form,  you  will  cut  us  off  from  all 
connection  with  masters  and  servants,  and  will 
leave  us  no  option  but  to  be  disconnected  with 
your  body.  We  will  never  go  voluntarily. 
Already  the  evil  effects  of  the  abolition  excite- 
ment are  becoming  apparent;  for  to  that  is  to 
be  traced  the  dire  necessity  you  plead  for.  It 
has  hedged  in  the  poor  negro,  and  shut  him 
up  from  access  to  his  minister,  and  it  has  shut 
the  mouth  of  his  minister.} 

Mr.  Bowen  said  that  whether  the  Bishop  be- 
came connected  with  slavery,  voluntarily  or  in- 
voluntarily, he  ought  to  resign.  We  deprecate 
division.  Our  republic  is  connected  by  the 
two  ties  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  union,  and 
to  dissolve  one  of  these  ties  would  weaken 
both.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that  secession  is 
preferable  to  schism.  By  schism,  of  course,  is 
understood  a  division  in  the  Church;  and,  if 
this  must  prevail  through  the  whole  connec- 
tion, we  would  choose  secession  rather  than 
schism.  The  Bishop  has  rendered  himself  un- 
available as  a  general  superintendent.  We  have 
tlie  control  over  every  officer  in  the  Church, 
and  the  interests  of  the  Church  require  the 
measure.  If  any  portion  of  the  Church  sliould 
deem  themselves  called  upon  to  secede,  how- 
ever we  must  deprecate  such  an  event,  it  is 
unavoidable.il 

Dr.  Pierce  said.  First.  That  the  south  are 
united;  and  he  entered  his  protest  against  the 
consequences  connected  with  the  resolution. 
Secondly.  He  indorsed  all  that  Mr.  Winans 
said.  To  request  the  Bishop  to  resign  was 
another  way  of  requesting  Jiim  to  yield  a 
principle  vital  to  the  unity  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  There  can  be  no  other 
conclusion  than  this  reached  by  any  man 
acquainted  with  the  local  affairs  of  the  south. 
He   affirmed  that,  so  far  as  religion  has  been 
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concerned  in  the  south,  no  question  lias  ever 
done  so  much  harm  to  saving  godliness  as 
the  intermeddling  of  the  Methodist  Cluirch 
with  the  question  of  slavery;  and  could  the 
cap  of  hell  be  lifted  to-day,  he  feared  that  the 
groans  of  many  damned  would  Ix;  heard  com- 
ing up,  and  dating  the  ground  of  their  fall 
from  tlie  merciless  act  of  tlie  Church  against  a 
free  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land.  Pass 
this  resolution,  and  the  whole  of  the  southern 
states  are  hurled  into  confusion  at  once.  He 
was  against  the  resolution,  not  because  he  was 
a  pro-slavery  man,  but  because  God  did  not 
call  him  to  legislate  on  these  matters.* 

Dr.  Smith  said  the  arguments  of  the  aboli- 
tionists had  been  as  harmless  as  the  lispings 
of  helpless  infancy  in  their  influence  on  the 
south.  They  had  gained  some  bad  eminence, 
and  were  the  means  of  doing  harm  to  the  poor 
blacks. t 

Mr.  Stringfield  said  the  resolution  seeks  to 
remove  the  Bishop  by  means  so  remote  as  to 
cast  the  responsibility  on  him.  What  we  in- 
tend to  do  let  us  appear  to  do.  But  it  is  inexpe- 
dient to  remove  him,  because  to  put  another  in 
his  place  would  be  difficult  indeed.  His  re- 
moval would  be  ascribed  to  his  connection  with 
slavery.  To  remove  him  would  be  yielding  a 
vital  principle.  It  would  concede  that  slavery 
is  a  disqualification  for  ministerial  office  where, 
as  in  his  case,  emancipation  is  impossible.} 

Mr.  Crowder  said  it  was  conceded  that 
Bishop  Andrew  violated  no  precept  of  Cliris- 
tianity,  nor  any  rule  of  Discipline  in  becoming 
connected  with  slavery.  The  ground  of  the 
expediency  of  calling  on  the  Bishop  to  resign  is 
from  abolition.  This  has  done  much  evil  in 
the  south.  Time  was  when  colored  men  were 
permitted  to  preach  in  the  south,  but  it  is  not 
so  now.  Abolition,  in  connection  with  other 
causes,  induced  the  legislatures  of  the  south, 
by  law,  to  close  the  months  of  the  colored  men, 
except  in  a  few  favored  instances.  Abolition 
has  brought  strife  and  division  between  north 
and  south. II 

Mr.  Spencer  contended  that  there  was  a  rule 
in  the  Discipline  to  meet  the  case.  A  bishop 
could  be  expelled  for  imprudent  conduct,  and 
the  course  of  the  Bishop  was  imprudent.  For, 
though  he  were  as  pure  as  an  angel,  yet,  as  a 
slaveholder,  he  is  utterly  unqualified  for  the 
functions  of  his  office  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
Church.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  resign,  or  be 
deposed.  He  is  a  bishop  of  the  whole  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  is  bound  to  go 
into  every  part  of  the  work.  If  he  can  not 
get  rid  of  slavery  where  he  lives,  let  him  re- 
move to  where  he  can  be  rid  of  it. 

Dr.  Bangs  thought  that  there  were  many- 
things  that  would  disqualify  a  man  for  hold- 
ing the  office  of  a  bishop  that  did  not  amount 
to  an  immorality.  If  Bishop  Hedding  held 
and  maintained  that  it  was  a  sin  to  hold  slaves 
under  any  circumstances,  this  would  disqualify 
him  for  his  work  as  superintendent  over  the 
whole  Church.  Again:  should  a  bi.shop  many 
a  free  colored  woman,  tJiis,  in  the  view  of  the 
community,  would  disqualify  him  for  his  office, 
though  it  would  not  be  an  immorality.  So, 
Bishop  Andrew,  by  connecting  himself  with 
slavery,  can  not  acceptably  exercise  his  duties 
as  a  general  officer  of  the  Church.  The  Bishop 
acted  imprudently  in  being  connected  by  mar- 
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riage  with  slavery,  and  disqualified  himself 
for  performing  the  duties  of  a  bishop,  and 
should,  therefore,  resign.* 

5.  On  Thursday,  May  23d,  Mr.  Finley  pre- 
sented his  substitute  to  the  conference,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"  Whereas,  the  Discipline  of  our  Church 
forbids  the  doing  any  thing  calculated  to  de- 
stroy our  itinerant  general  superintendency; 
and,  whereas,  Bishop  Andrew  has  become  con- 
nected with  slavery  by  marriage  and  otherwise, 
and  this  act  having'  drawn  after  it  circum- 
st<inces  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  will  greatly  embarrass  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  office  as  an  itinerant  general 
superintendent,  if  not,  in  some  places,  entii'ely 
prevent  it;  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Gen- 
eral conference  that  he  desist  from  the  exercise 
of  this  office  so  long  as  this  impediment  re- 
mains. J.  B.  FlXLEV, 

"J.  M.  Trimble. "+ 

Mr.  Finley  said,  the  resolution  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  the  act  of  the  Bishop  had 
brought  after  it  circumstances  which  would 
impede  or  prevent  his  circulation  as  an  itiner- 
ant general  superintendent.  We  don't  depose 
him  as  a  bishop;  we  only  say  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  General  conference  that  he  ought  to 
cease  to  exercise  the  office  till  this  embarrass- 
ment ceases.  A  little  time  will,  by  and  by, 
enable  him,  consistently  with  his  interests  in 
the  south,  to  free  himself  from  this  incubus  of 
slavery.i 

Dr.  blin  said  the  Discipline  neither  contains, 
nor  can  it  be  deduced  from  it  that  it  contains, 
any  provision  against  the  election  of  a  slave- 
holding  bishop.  He  looked  on  the  subject,  not 
as  a  legal,  but  as  a  great  practical  question. 
The  brethren  in  the  north  look  on  the  subject 
as  unmanageable  and  overwhelming;  and  this 
is  the  opinion  of  the  most  prudent  men  in  the 
Church.  The  General  conference  was  re- 
strained by  constitutional  restrictions.  It  can 
not  do  away  episcopacy,  nor  infringe  on  its 
cliaracter  as  a  general  superintendency;  it  can 
not  conflict  with  the  General  Rules  and  the 
rights  of  individuals.  Slaveholding  is  not 
constitutionally  a  forfeiture  of  a  man's  right 
to  the  office  of  a  bi.shop;  but  the  Church  has 
a  right  to  determine  whether  slaveholding,  or 
abolitionism,  or  any  other  fact,  shall  be  taken 
into  consideration  In  elections.  He  thought  a 
bishop  might  as  properly  be  deposed,  if  un- 
acceptable, as  an  editor ;  but  to  leave  the 
bishop  in  his  office  as  a  slaveholder  would 
produce  division  in  the  north. |1 

Mr.  Drake  declared  that  in  no  vital  princi- 
ple did  the  substitute  differ  from  the  original 
resolution,  though  its  preamble  was  perferable. 
He  saw  no  diflference  between  the  Bishop's  re- 
signing and  desisting  from  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  bishop;  "nor  can  this  course  be 
pursued  and  the  union  of  the  Church  be  pre- 
served. Bishop  Andrew  must  be  continued  in 
tl\e  episcopal  office,  or  you  certainly  divide  the 
Church."  ilr.  Drake'  then  recommended  to 
district  the  conferences,  and  thus  place  Bishop 
Andrew  in  the  south. § 

Mr.  Slicer  would  go  for  the  substitute  for  the 
sake  of  the  slave.  It  did  not  concede  to  the 
south  or  north  all  that  they  respectively  desire. 
The  middle  conferences  could  all  go  for  it.     It 
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was  well  known  there  existed  throughout  the 
extreme  south  the  most  rabid  and  objectionable 
pro-slavery  sentiments;  and  this  idea  of  do- 
mestic slavery  was  the  chimera,  the  hobgoblin 
which  troubled  so  many  at  the  north.  Bishop 
Andrew  had  not  infracted  the  Discipline,  but 
he  had  offended  against  the  law  of  expediency. 
The  adoption  of  the  substitute  would  meet 
with  almost  universal  approval.* 

Mr.  Crandall  thought  that  the  south  would 
not  thank  the  au^iors  of  the  original  or  the 
substitute,  since  these  resolutions  declared  how- 
far  the  authors  and  favorers  could  go  to  meet 
the  south  by  way  of  accommodation.  If  he 
thought  the  substitute  had  no  loophole  he 
would  vote  for  it;  but  he  feared,  if  the  Bishop 
refused  submission  for  four  years  more,  it 
would  then  be  difficult  to  control  the  matter  at 
all.t 

Mr.  Cass  affirmed  the  Bishop  did  wrong. 
Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  is 
wrong,  morally  wrong.  The  Bishop  did  wrong 
in  voiuutarily  becoming  a  slaveholder  with  his 
eyes  open.  He  has,  therefore,  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  Church;  and,  because  he  has  done 
wrong,  he  ought  to  be  censured.  If  Bishop 
Andrew  hold  his  office  there  will  be  large  se- 
cessions, or  whole  conferences  will  leave.  A 
slaveholder  can  not  sit  in  the  episcopal  chair 
in  an  annual  conference  in  New  England. J 

Mr.  G.  F.  Pierce  said:  "  I  do  not  feel  a  great 
deal  of  solicitude  about  the  issue  of  the  case; 
and  my  solicitude  is  diminished  because  I  re- 
gard tfie  great  question  of  unity  as  settled  by 
the  previous  action  of  the  conference  in  another 
case."  The  course  pursued  was  part  of  a  sys- 
tem designed  to  deprive  southern  ministers  of 
their  rights,  and  to  disfranchise  the  whole 
southern  Church.  The  action  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  appeal  from  the  Baltimore  confer- 
ence has  brought  the  Church  into  a  position  of 
antagonism  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  This  ac- 
tion is  not  only  an  outrage  on  the  common  jus- 
tice of  the  case,  but  revolutionary  in  its  move- 
ments, and  destined  to  affect  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Church.  The  argument  from 
expediency,  he  thought,  was  of  less  weight, 
as  New  England  would  be  incurable,  at  any 
rate,  and  there  would  be  large  secessions  in  the 
northern  conferences  if  the  Bishop  be  deposed, 
or  resigns.  The  action  would  deprive  the 
Bishop  "of  a  constitutional  right.  He  has  the 
right  to  hold  slaves  under  the  Discipline  of 
the  Church.ll 

Dr.  Longstreet,  among  other  things,  thus 
speaks  of  Bishop  Andrew:  "At  lengtli,  by  a 
train  of  circumstances,  he  who  occupies  one  of 
the  first  places  in  the  conference  finds  himself 
connected  with  slavery.  When  he  reaches 
here  he  finds  the  conference  in  commotion;  he 
is  pained  and  agonized;  he  convenes  the  del- 
egates from  the  slaveholding  conferences,  and, 
for  Ihe  sake  of  peace,  proposes  to  resign;  but 
we  to  a  man,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  de- 
clared to  him  'that,  if  he  sought  the  peace  of 
the  Church  by  that  course,  he  would  be  disap- 
pointed of  his  object;  for  that  his  resignation 
to  appease  the  clamor  of  the  abolitionists  would 
but  spread  general  discontent  through  the 
whole  south.  We  can  not  lie  down  and  see 
you  deposed.  If  it  has  come  to  this,  that  be- 
ing connected  with  slavery  disqualifies  yoUj 
we  too  are  disqualified.'  "§ 
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Mr.  J.  T.  Peck  replied  at  length  to  Mr.  G. 
F.  Pierce,  that  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  was 
a  practical  question,  bearing  not  on  the  south 
merely,  but  on  the  whole  Church;  that  the  ac- 
tion, however,  was  widely  different  from  that 
had  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Harding;  that,  though 
the  nortli  are  not  willing  that  a  slaveholder 
should  be  a  bishop,  they  liave  not  determined 
that  no  slaveholder  should  be  a  minister.  The 
Discipline  prescribes  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  traveling  preacher  may  hold  slaves, 
but  it  does  not  say  under  what  circumstances  a 
ii.thop  may  hold  slaves.  He  is  truly  the  pastor 
of  the  whole  Church,  and  slavery  will  not  al- 
low him  to  be  so.  If  the  Bishop  should  resign 
Jie  could  exercise  the  office  of  an  elder  in  the 
Church  to  advantage.* 

On  Monday,  the  27th,  the  case  of  Bishop 
Andrew  was  resumed,  and  Mr.  Hamline  made 
his  celebrated  speech,  the  brief  outlines  of 
which  we  give;  but  we  refer  the  entire  speech 
to  our  collection  of  documents. + 

He  said  there  are  two  questions:  First.  Has 
the  General  conference  constitutional  authority  to 
pass  this  resolution?  Secondly.  Is  it  proper  or Jit- 
tiiig  that  vie  should  do  it?  The  resolution  is  a 
mandamus  measure.  Its  passage  will  abso- 
lutely suspend  the  exercise  of  the  superintend- 
ent's functions  till  he  complies  with  the  pre- 
scribed condition.  The  measure  of  power 
required  to  do  this  is  the  same  which  would 
be  requisite  to  suspend  or  depose  a  bishop  for 
such  reasons  as  the  resolution  mentions,  or,  in 
other  words,  for  improper  conduct.  He  argued 
the  existence  of  this  authority  in  the  General 
conference, 

First.  From  the  genius  of  our  polity  on 
points  which  the  most  nearly  resemble  it. 
Strict  amenability  in  Church  officers,  subordin- 
ate and  inferior,  is  provided  for  in  our  Disci- 
pline, and  regards  not  only  major  but  minor 
morals;  not  only  the  vices,  but  also  the  impro- 
prieties of  behavior.  In  regard  to  office,  the 
officer  may  be  removed  summarily  or  without 
trial,  for  no  crime,  by  a  sole  agent,  and  with- 
out appeal.     The  same  applies  to  the  bishop. 

He  argues  the  authority  of  the  General  con- 
ference to  depose  a  bishop  summarily,  for  im- 
proprieties morally  innocent,  which  embarrass 
the  exercise  of  his  functions. 

Secondly.  From  the  relations  of  the  General 
conference  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Episcopacy. 
The  conference — with  the  annual  conferences, 
in  some  cases — has  legislative,  judicial,  and  exec-  \ 
utive  supremacy.  It  can  make  rules  of  every 
sort  under  a  few  restrictions. 

It  has  legislative  poiccr  in  making  rules  and 
regulations;  it  lias  judicial  power;  it  is  a  court 
of  appeals,  not  only  for  appellants,  but  orig- 
inal complainants. 

The  General  conference  has  executive  or  min- 
isterial functions,  which  are  supreme  or  all- 
controlling,  for  it  is  the  fountain  of  all  official 
executive  authority.  The  bi.shop  derives  his 
authority  from  the  conference. 

From  this  reasoning  the  consequence  fol- 
lowed that  a  bishop  was  as  accountable  to  the 
General  conference  as  any  other  officer  or  serv- 
ant of  the  Church  was  to  the  power  invested 
with  control  over  him.t 

Mr.  Comfort  said,  "  The  replicants  urged 
against  the  proposition  before  the  conference 
that  division  of  the  Church  will  be  the  conse- 
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quence  of  its  passage.  But  he  believed  there 
was  no  element  in  tlie  constitution  authorizing 
this  General  conference  to  make  any  movement 
in  that  direction.  It  would  be  to  transcend 
their  province.  Secession  there  may  be,  but 
not  division."* 

Dr.  Smith  made  a  long  speech.  He  main- 
tained the  Bishop  did  not  act  improperly  in  his 
marriage,  or  his  becoming  owner  of  slaves. 
He  then  defined  the  position  of  parties;  namely, 
the  southern  party,  the  abolition  party,  and  the 
conservatives,  who  would  receive  the  bishop; 
that  the  compromise  of  the  Church  on  slavery 
protected  the  south.  He  then  drew  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

(1.)  The  adoption  of  either  the  substitute  or 
the  original  motion  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  proscriptive  to  the  southern  ministry, 
and  insulting  to  the  feelings  of  members  and 
citizens  in  the  south. 

(2.)  Submission,  in  the  more  southern  states, 
will  jeopardize  our  missions  among  the  slaves, 
and  debar  us  from  a  large  portion  of  the  col- 
ored people. 

(.3.)  Sooner  than  submit,  a  division  of  our 
ecclesiastical  confederation  would  become  a 
high  and  solemn  duty — a  duty  to  which  we 
stand  pledged  by  the  sacredncss  of  our  charac- 
ter, as  ministers  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
our  fidelity  to  the  states  in  which  we  live. 

Mr.  Smith  then  adds: 

'•  The  General  conference,  I  am  aware,  has 
no  authority  directly  to  effect  this  separation. 
This  subject  must  go  back  to  the  organic  bod- 
ies we  represent,  and  to  the  people — the  mem- 
bership of  the  Church — who  must  be  consulted, 
and  whose  voice  must  be  regarded  as  an  au- 
thoritative decision,  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal." 

Mr.  Smith  further  says: 

"  Any  interference  whatever,  on  your  part, 
with  this  question  is  insufferable.  The  polit- 
ical interests  of  the  country  forbid  it;  and  will 
sooner  or  later  demand,  that  all  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  who  shall  abuse  the  design  of  their 
union,  shall  be  dissolved.  If  we  can  not  maintain 
our  union  upon  a  more  harmonious  basis,  we 
can  not  safely  have  it  all."+ 

Mr.  Collins  contended  that  the  Discipline 
had  always  been  antislavery,  and  that  Bishop 
Andrew  had  violated  the  lliscipline,  and  read 
a  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  not 
acted  on;  but  on  account  of  their  excellency 
and  relevancy  we  quote  them: 

"  Whereas,  the  Rev.  James  0.  Andrew,  one 
of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  has  become  connected  with  slavery  by 
marriage  and  otherwise;  and  whereas,  a  large 
portion  of  our  ministry  and  membership  in 
many  of  the  annual  conferences  are  known  to 
have  been  always  opposed  to  the  election  of  a 
slaveholding  bishop,  believing  that  such  au 
event  is  in  contravention  of  the  Discipline, 
which  contemplates  the  Episcopacy  as  an  '  itin- 
erant general  superintendency,'  and  calculated 
also  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  slavery;  and 
whereas,  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church  in 
the  non-slavcholding  conferences  will  be  liable 
to  serious  interruption  from  the  connection  of 
Bishop  Andrew  with  slavery,  without  some 
definite  action  of  the  General  conference  in  re- 
lation to  it;  therefore, 

"  (1.)  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Gen- 
eral conference  are  constrained  to  express  their 
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profound  regret,  that  Rev.  James  0.  Andrew, 
one  of  the  general  superintendents,  has  become 
connected  with  sLavery,  in  view  of  the  j^fact, 
that  wliile  thus  circumstanced  he  can  not  per- 
form the  duties  of  liis  office  acceptably  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  ministers  and  members  of 
our  Church. 

'•  (2.)  Resolved,  That  Bishop  Andrew  be,  and 
he  hereby  is,  affectionately  and  earnestly  re- 
quested to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  free 
himself  from  connection  with  slavery  at  the 
earliest  period  practicable  within  the  ensuing 
four  years. 

"  (3.)  Resolved,  That  all  the  matter  pertaining 
to  the  appeal  of  Rev.  Silas  Comfort,  tried  at 
the  session  of  the  General  conference  iu  1840, 
be  erased  from  the  Journal." 

Bishop  Andrew  then  addressed  the  confer- 
ence; gave  an  account  of  his  election,  of  his 
second  marriage,  and  of  his  slaves,  and  his 
labors  among  tlie  colored  people.  He  concluded 
by  desiring  that  the  conference  would  decide 
his  case.*  His  address  is  placed  in  the  docu- 
ments.t 

Mr.  Finley  spoke  next.  He  maintained  that 
Bishop  Andrew,  in  consequence  of  being  a 
slaveholder,  could  not  travel  at  large,  and 
would,  therefore,  infract  the  constitutional  rule 
that  required  a  general  itinerant  superintend- 
ency;  that  our  Discipline  is  against  slavery; 
the  evil  increased  by  the  marriage  of  preachers; 
and  that  to  hold  slaves  through  charity  was 
inconsistent.J 

Mr.  Winans  argued,  that  "  the  General  con- 
ference may  expel  a  bishop  for  improper  con- 
duct if  they  deem  it  necessary.  If  they  have  a 
right  to  expel  a  man,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  have  a  right  to  suspend  or  reprove  him. 
On  the  contrary,  the  General  conference  have 
no  power  to  suspend,  depose,  or  reprove  a 
bishop."  He  said,  "  The  law  applicable  to  a 
traveling:  preacher  was  applicable  to  a  bishop, 
and  he  tiesired  to  be  shown  how  it  was  not — 
not  by  inference  or  induction,  but  by  putting 
their  finger  on  the  point."  "  Slaveholders  had 
been  making  concessions  from  time  immemo- 
rial— the  brethren  at  the  south  must  meet  the 
question  before  them  with  solemn  declarations, 
that  they  do  not  stand  connected  with  the  abo- 
lition body  called  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church."  "He  could  not  forgive  the  Balti- 
more delegation.  Why?  Simply  because  they 
claimed  conservatism.  Conservatism  of  what? 
Conservatism  of  the  Discipline?  No:  they  were 
immolating  the  Discipline  on  the  altar  of  abo- 
litionism. Conservatism  of  the  Episcopacy? 
No:  they  had  bound  hand  and  foot  one  of  their 
bishops,  and  intended  to  sacrifice  him.  Con- 
servatism of  Methodism?  of  the  union  of  the 
Church?  They  were  plunging  a  dagger  into 
the  very  vitals  of  that  union.  He  could  not 
forgive  them,  unless  they  would  take  back  the 
assumption  of  conservatism.  In  what  were 
they  conservatists?  Why,  they  were  conserva- 
tists  of  abolition,  and  they  must  either  take 
back  their  claim  to  conservatism  of  the  Disci- 
pline, or  he  could  not  forgive  their  inconsist- 
ency. He  loved  the  Baltimore  conference,  but 
■when  they  took  him  by  the  beard  to  kiss  him, 
and  then  plunged  a  ciagger  into  his  breast,  he 
must  say  it  was  too  bad;  it  was  the  unkinclest 
cut  of  all,  and  he  could  not  help  exclaiming, 
'El  tu  Brute!'    He  should  not  quarrel  with  the 
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Baltimore  delegation  if  they  gave  their  vote 
according  to  the  immutable  laws  of  justice. 
He  would  never  believe  their  conservatism, 
while  they  crushed  the  south  and  drove  them 
to  an  independent  existence,  as  drive  they 
would.  He  had  spoken  too  long,  but  if  he  had 
the  strength,  he  would  protract  the  debate  till 
January,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  driven 
forth  a  ruined  community — dissevered,  de- 
stroyed, and  gloried  over  by  other  denomina- 
tions, who  were  more  prudent  in  these  matters 
than  themselves."* 

Mr.  Cartwright  said  he  had  joined  the  West- 
ern conference  in  1805,  and  in  those  early 
days  he  never  heard  a  Methodist  preacher  who 
did  not  oppose  slavery,  in  private  and  in  pub- 
lic; nor  was  there  an  advocate  at  that  time  to 
be  found  for  slavery  among  Methodist  preach- 
ers. He  stated  that  if  we  can  regulate  every 
person  till  we  come  to  the  bishop  and  then 
stop,  we  are  in  a  deplorable  condition.  He 
then  told  how  he  became  security  for  over  two 
hundred  emancipated  slaves  and  had  set  his 
own  fi-ee.  He  scouted  the  idea,  that  if  we  do 
not  pass  this  resolution  we  become  an  abolition 
Church.  He  knew  that  Bishop  M'Kendreewas 
sternly  opposed  to  slavery.f 

Mr.  Dunwody,  from  South  Carolina  confer- 
ence, said,  "  The  southern  men  Avere  generally 
charged  with  being  pro-slavery  men.  It  was 
not  so,  however.  They  were  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  slavery,  and  would  be  as  long  as 
they  lived.  He  believed  slavery  to  be  a  great 
moral  evil,  because  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
there  were  people  who  treated  slaves  in  some 
sort  as  they  would  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
drove  and  sold  them  as  they  would  cattle  or 
merchandise;  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  a  great 
{  moral  evil,  and  it  was  a  base  imposition  on  the 
public  to  say  that  the  south  were  favorable  to 
I  it.  Yet  he  did  not  believe  it  was  a  moral  evil 
j  in  every  case."  He  strongly  opposed  the  reso- 
I  lution  in  Bishop  Andrew's  case,  and  closed  his 
1  remarks  by  saying,  "  He  had  a  letter  from  one 
I  of  the  brethren  in  the  south,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared the  greatest  alarm  prevailed  there,  and 
he  did  not  know  but  before  the  conference 
broke  up,  another  conference  would  be  called 
in  the  south,  to  take  measures  to  secede  from 
the  Church  altogether."^  We  give  Mr.  Dun- 
wody's  speech  in  full.|i 

Bishop  Soule  delivered  a  long  speech,  in  be- 
half of  the  arraigned  bishop,  uniting  in  his 
own  person  the  special  pleader,  the  authority 
of  the  bishop,  and  moderator  of  the  body  before 
which  he  pleads.  He  had  accustomed  himself 
to  this  mode,  on  various  occasions,  in  the  annual 
conferences,  contrary  to  the  general  use  of  our 
Church.  He  thus  became  a  partisan  pleader  in 
special  cases  for  his  special  friends,  or  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  favorite  measure.  The  plea  is 
verbose,  and  abounding  in  repetitions,  contain- 
ing many  sound  sentiments;  but  the  special 
ca,se  of  his  client  is  never  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
general  cause  of  the  southern  party  of  course  is 
the  leading  burden  of  the  whole. 

He  began  by  an  assumption  of  impartiality 
in  regard  to  north  and  south,  and  declares  his 
devotion  to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  He  next 
presented  th^  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  by  stat- 
ing that  the  whole  subject  was  before  tlie  con- 
ference, all  the  facts  in  the  case  without  reserve. 
He  then  quoted  a  long  extract  from  the  Episco- 
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pal  Address  of  1840,  ou  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  censured  openly  the  author  of  Bishop 
Roberts's  life,  because  "  this  document,  as  it 
stood  connected  with  his  iiarnC;  has  not  ap- 
peared in  his  memoir;"  as  if  that  unpretend- 
ing volume  must  be  stuffed  with  Church  annals, 
or  made  the  vehicle  of  discussing  the  subject 
of  slavery,  in  defiance  of  the  advice  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference  of  1836. 

He  then  says,  "I  wish  to  say, explicitly, that 
if  the  superintendents  are  only  to  be  regarded 
as  tlie  officers  of  the  General  conference  of  the 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  cou.sequently 
as  officers  of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church 
liable  to  be  deposed  at  will   by  a  simple  ma- 


jority of  this  body  Avithout  form  of  trial,  no 
obligation  existing  growing  out  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  Cluircli  even  to  assign 
cause  wherefore — I  say,  if  this  doctrine  be  a 
correct  one,  every  thing  I  have  to  say  hereafter 
is  powerless,  and  falls  to  the  ground."* 

"I  desire  to  understand  my  landmarks  as  a 
bishop  of  the  Methodi.st  Episcopal  Church — 
not  the  bishop  of  the  General  conference,  not 
the  bishop  of  any  annual  conference. "t 

"  Whether  this  conference  is  to  sustain  the 
position  on  which  I  have  acted  or  not,  they  are 
very  soon  to  settle  in  the  vote  which  is  before 
tliem;  I  mean  they  are  to  settle  this  question, 
whether  it  is  the  right  of  this  body,  and  whetlicr 
they  have  the  power  to  depose  a  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  whetlier  they 
have  a  right  to  depose  my  colleague;  to  de- 
pose me  without  a  form  of  trial:  see  ye  to 
that." 

"  Will  this  conference  occupy  this  position, 
that  they  have  power  and  authority  to  depose 
Bishop  Andrew,  without  a  fonn  of  trial,  willi- 
out  charge,  and  without  being  once  called  to 
answer  for  himself  in  tlie  premises?"^ 

"  The  constitution  has  provided  that  no 
preacher,  no  person  was  to  be  deprived  of  the 
right  of  trial,  according  to  the  forms  of  Disci- 
pline, and  of  the  right  of  an  appeal;  but  if  I 
understand  the  doctrine  advanced  and  vindi- 
cated, it  is  that  you  may  depose  a  bishop  with- 
out the  form  of  trial;  you  may  depose  him 
without  any  obligation  to  show  cause;  and, 
therefore,  he  is  the  only  minister  in  your 
Church  who  has  no  appeal.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Church  has  made  special  provision  for 
the  trial  of  the  bishop,  for  the  special  reason 
that  the  bishop  has  no  appeal. "|| 

"  I  hold  that  the  General  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  an  indispu- 
table right — constitutional,  s.icred — to  arraign 
at  her  tribunal  every  bishop,  to  try  us  there;  to 
find  us  guilty  of  any  offense  with  which  we 
are  charged  on  evidence,  and  to  excommuni- 
cate— expel  us.  I  am  always  ready  to  appear 
before  that  l)ody  in  this  regard.  I  recognize 
fully  their  right. "§ 

"  The  adoption  of  that  resolution  deposes 
Bishop  Andrew  without  form  of  trial;  such  is 
my  deliberate  opinion. "if 

"  I  say  that  tno  resolution  on  which  we  are 
just  about  to  act,  goes  to  sustain  the  doctrine 
that  the  General  couterence  liave  power  and 
right  to  depose  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  without  the  form  of 
trial — tliat  you  are  under  no  obligation  frotn 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  Church  to  show 
eaxue  even,"** 
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The  Bishop  then  proceeds  to  present  to  the 
conference  the  course  to  be  pursued,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"Now,  it  is  the  solemn  conviction  of  ray 
mind,  that  the  safest  course  you  can  pursue  iu 
the  premises,  is  to  pass  this  subject  without 
any  implication  of  Bishop  Andrew's  character 
at  all,  and  to  send  out  officially  the  plain  and 
simple  facts  in  the  case  to  all  your  societies — to 
all  your  conftrences.  Let  it  be  read  every- 
where, and  then  we  may  have  a  further  expres- 
sion of  opinion  without  any  kind  of  agitation."* 

A  few  remarks  ou  the  above  by  way  of  cor- 
recting some  of  the  gross  mistakes  will  be  nec- 
essary, though  we  reserve  the  full  treatment  of 
this  to  anotlier  place.  There  is  no  form  of  trial 
prescribed  for  a  bishop  in  the  Discipline.  In 
Discipline,  Part  I,  chapter  viii,  section  1,  we 
have  the  question  and  answer  which  declare, 
that  "  a  bi.-.hop  is  amenable  for  his  conduct  to 
the  General  conference."  And  the  conference 
may  expel  him  even  for  "improper  conduct," 
tiiough  he  is  amenable  for  his  entire  conduct. 
In  case  of  immorality,  in  the  interval  of  Gen- 
eral conference,  there  is  a  "provision  made  for 
the  trial  of  a  bishop,"  by  a  committee.  But 
there  is  no  fonn  of  trial  for  a  bishop  in  the  Dis- 
cipline. The  Discipline  has  left  this  to  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  General  confer- 
ence to  decide  on  sucli  cases  as  may  come  before 
it.  And  as  to  the  cause,  this  was  fully  before 
the  conference;  namely,  "  Bishop  Andrew  vol- 
untarily became  a  slaveholder,  and  refused  to 
set  the  slaves  free,  or  to  allow  tliem  to  be  set 
free."  The  conference  did  sfww  cause,  and  at- 
tended to  the  case  in  the  usual  way  of  examin- 
ing into  the  "conduct  of  bishops,"  by  bringing 
it  first  before  the  Episcopal  Comnaittee,  as  iu 
Bishop  Soule's  own  case  in  1828,  and  in  Bishop 
Hedding's  case  in  1828  and  1840,  and  then  be- 
fore the  conference,  by  the  report  of  the  Epis- 
copal Committee. 

But  Bishop  Soule's  new-fangled  course,  with- 
out Discipline,  without  precedent,  but  contrary 
to  all  usage,  rule,  justice,  right,  and  prudence, 
to  send  a  circular  to  the  societies  and  confer- 
ences with  the  facts,  and  thus  appeal  to  the  mul- 
titude, and,  therefore,  produce  general  agitation, 
exceeds  any  thing  the  world  ever  yet  saw  in 
the  anuals  of  ecclesiastical  matters.  We  ac- 
count for  it  only  from  the  fact,  that  Bishop 
Soule  had  now  become  tlie  partisan  for  the 
south,  and  the  special  pleader  for  Bishop  An- 
drew. He  employed  his  influence  as  bishop 
and  president  of  the  conference  in  his  partisan 
purposes;  and  we  must  think  was  the  princi- 
pal author  in  preventing  the  settlement  of  this 
affair  which  soon  ended  iu  secession,  and  he 
himself  as  the  head,  leader,  and  soul  of  that 
secession.  We  speak  only  of  liis  acts  and  plans, 
without  searching  into  motives. 

Dr.  Durbin  followed  Bishop  Soule  in  a  speech 
of  great  power,  and  triumphantly  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  the  Bishop's  statements  and  argu- 
ments, as  well  as  some  of  the  errors  of  otliers. 
He  showed  that  the  objections  of  Dr.  Longslreet 
and  others,  lay  against  the  uniform  action  of 
Methodism  on  the  general  subject.  Tlie  sole 
question  in  Harding's  case  was,  whetlier  it  was 
practicable  for  him  to  emancipate  his  slaves.  It 
was  practicable  and  is  now  practicable.  And 
the  decision  of  the  General  conference  in  his 
case,  was  not  to  sustain  the  usage  of  the  Balti- 
more conference,  but   to  sustain  the   laws  of 
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Methodism;  tliat  though  there  -were  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  the  north,  all  -were  agreed 
on  one  point,  that  the  Episcopacy  of  the  Mfthodist 
Episcopal  Church  ought  not  to  he  trammeled  with 
slavery.  And  it  'ivas  a  new  doctrine  indeed, 
though  taught  by  the  south,  that  the  Bible  sus- 
tains slavery.  He  showed,  by  quoting  the 
Minutes  of  1780,  and  the  Discipline  of  1784 
and  1796,  that  the  Church  had  been  all  along 
making  concessions  on  slavery,  in  view  of  the 
necessities  of  the  south;  that  while  the  anti- 
slavery  principle  has  never  been  abandoned, 
our  rules  have  been  made  less  stringent  and  our 
language  less  severe,  because  experience  has 
shown  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Church  in  the  south.  He  con- 
tended against  the  new  doctrine  of  Bishop 
Soule,  "  that  the  General  conference  has  no 
power  to  remove  a  bishop  or  to  suspend  the 
exercises  of  his  functions,  unless  by  impeach- 
ment and  trial,  in  regular  form,  for  some 
offense  regularly  charged;"  and  quoted  Dick- 
ens's pamphlet  of  1792  from  the  defense  of  the 
Fathers.  He  finally  proposed  that  the  matter 
should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Church  at 
large,  did  the  south  agree  to  this  measure.* 
We  give  Mr.  Durbin's  speech  in  our  list  of 
documents.! 

Dr.  Capers,  on  Thursday,  May  30th,  delivered 
a  speech  of  great  weight,  and  in  the  best  spirit, 
tliough  fully  southern,  with  much  excellent 
matter.  He  said, J  "I  am  free  to  declare  that 
I  have  no  desire  for  the  extension  of  slavery.  I 
could  wish  no  freeman  to  be  made  a  slave.  I 
could  rather  wish  that  slaves  were  freemen. 
I  certainly  could  not  wish  my  brethren  who  are 
served  by  freemen,  to  be  taxed  with  such  in- 
cumbrances as  some  of  us  are  who  have  slaves 
to  serve  us."  He  thought  the  north  are  already 
as  much  involved  by  the  unity  of  the  Church 
and  the  unity  of  the  ministry,  as  they  could  be 
in  having  a  slaveholder  for  bishop.  He  showed 
historically  that  Mr.  Wesley  had  societies  in 
South  Carolina  under  Mr.  Hammet,  and  Mr. 
Wesley  never  prescribed  any  rule  on  slavery. 
Nor  did  the  British  conference  ever  enjoin  any 
rule  on  slavery.  He  argued  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  should  always  be  interpreted 
BO  as  to  conform  to  the  great  object  of  the 
Church's  organization,  namely,  to  spread  Scrip- 
ture holiness  over  these  lands,  and  what  militates 
against  this  object  must  be  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution; and,  therefore,  to  require  the  bishop 
to  free  the  slaves,  would  be  to  require  him  to 
act  contrary  to  the  fifth  and  twenty-third  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church,  requiring  submission  to  the 
civil  power.  He  then  argued  that  our  missions 
would  be  broken  up  in  the  south  should  the 
bishop  be  touched.  On  this  he  dwelt  pathet- 
ically.||  We  give  his  speech  in  full  in  the  doc- 
uments.§ 

When  Dr.  Capers  concluded  his  speech,  there 
was  a  motion  put  for  the  previous  question. 
On  this  there  were  98  yeas  and  80  nays;  so  the 
motion  for  the  main  question  was  lost,  not 
having  a  majority  of  two-thirds. IT 

C.  Bishop  Hedding  then  requested  that  the 
conference  might  not  sit  this  afternoon,  in 
order  that  the  superintendents  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  consult  together  with  a  view  to 
fixing  upon  a  compromise;  and  he  requested  the 
conference  to  revive  the  committee  of  northern 
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and  southern  brethren,  discharged  some  days 
since,  that  thoy  might  meet  the  bishops  in  coun- 
cil on  this  important  subject.  The  committee 
was  not  revived,  the  matter  was  left  to  the  bish- 
ops by  common  consent,  and  on  motion  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  substitute  was  postponed  till  to- 
morrow morning.* 

On  Friday  morning.  May  31st,  Bishop  Waugh 
said  he  had  been  requested  to  read  to  the  confer- 
ence the  following  communication  relating  to  the 
present  discussion  on  slavery,  and  Bishop  An- 
drew's case.  The  paper  was  then  read  by  the 
Bishop,  and  also  by  the  secretary: 

"address  of  the  bishops. 

•'  To  the  Gtntral  Cmfercnce  of  the  ildhodist  Episcopal  C'mrch. 

"  Revekexd  axd  Dear  Beetheex, — The  under- 
signed respectfully  and  affectionately  offer  to 
your  calm  consideration,  the  result  of  their  con- 
sultation this  afternoon,  in  regard  to  the  unpleas- 
ant and  veiy  delicate  question  which  has  been  so 
long  and  so  earnestly  debated  before  your  body. 
They  have,  with  the  liveliest  interest,  watched 
the  progress  of  the  discussion,  and  have  awaited 
its  termination  with  the  deepest  solicitude.  As 
they  have  pored  over  this  subject  with  anxious 
thought,  by  day  and  by  night,  they  have  been 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  difficulties 
connected  therewith,  and  the  disastrous  results 
which,  in  their  apprehension,  are  the  almost  in- 
evitable consequences  of  present  action  on  the 
question  now  pending  before  you.  To  the  un- 
dersigned, it  is  full}'  apparent  that  a  decision 
thereon,  whether  affirmatively  or  negatively,  will 
most  extensively  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  that  widely-extended  brotherhood  which  has 
so  effectively  operated  for  good  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  elsewhere  during  the  last 
sixty  years,  in  the  development  of  a  sj-stem  of 
active  energy,  of  which  union  has  always  been  a 
main  element.  They  have,  with  deep  emotion, 
inquired,  can  any  thing  be  done  to  avoid  an  evil 
so  much  deprecated  by  eveiy  friend  of  our  com- 
mon Methodism?  Long  and  anxiously  have  they 
waited  for  a  satisfactory'  answer  to  this  inquiry; 
but  thev  have  paused  in  vain.  At  this  painful 
crisis  tliey  have  unanimously  concurred  in  the 
propriety  of  recommending 'the  postponement 
of  fui-ther  action  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andiew, 
till  the  ensuing  General  conference.  It  does  not 
enter  into  the  design  of  tlie  undersigned  to  argue 
the  propriety  of  their  recommendation,  otherwise 
strong  and  "valid  reasons  might  be  adduced  in 
its  support.  They  can  not  but  think  that  if 
the  embarrassment  of  Bishop  Andrew  should  not 
cease  before  that  time,  the  next  General  confer- 
ence, representing  pastors,  ministers,  and  people 
of  the  several  annual  conferences,  after  all  the 
facts  in  the  case  shall  have  passed  in  review 
before  them,  will  be  better  qualified  than  the 
present  General  conference  can  be,  to  adjudi- 
cate the  case  wisely  and  discreedy.  Till  the 
cessation  of  the  embarrassment,  or  the  expiration 
of  the  interval  between  the  present  and  the  ensu- 
ing General  conference,  the  undersigned  believe 
that  such  a  division  of  the  work  of  tlie  general 
superintendency  might  be  made,  without  any  in- 
fraction of  a  constitutional  principle,  as  would 
fully  employ  Bishop  Andrew  in  those  sections  of 
the  Church  in  which  his  presence  and  services 
would  be  welcome  and  cordial.  If  the  course 
pursued  on  this  occasion,  by  the  undersigned,  be 
deemed  a  novel  one,  they  persuade  themselves 
that  their  justification,  in  the  view  of  all  candid 
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and  peace-loving  persons,  will  be  found  in  their 
strong  desire  to  prevent  disunion,  and  to  promote 
harmony  in  tlie  Church. 

"  Veiy  respectfully  and  aflFectionately  submit- 
ted. 

"Joshua  Sovle, 
"Elijah  Heddixg, 
"B.  Waugh, 
"  T.  A.  Morris. 

"  Thursday  aflernoon.  May  30,  1844."* 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
bishops  thought  that  any  decision,  whether  af- 
firmative or  negative,  would  disturb  the  peace 
and  hamiony  of  the  Church.  Thev  therefore  rec- 
ommended the  postponement  of  tie  case  till  the 
next  General  conference.  If  the  embarrassment 
of  the  bishop  would  not  cease,  the  next  General 
conference  could  better  decide  the  case.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  could  be  employed  in  those  parts 
where  his  presence  and  services  would  be  wel- 
come and  cordial.  The  object  was  to  prevent 
disunion,  and  promote  harmony  in  the  Church. 

The  communication  from  the  bishops  was  read 
a  third  time,  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  its 
consideration  postponed  till  next  day,  or  Satur- 
day, June  Isi.t  Some  desultory  remarks  were 
made  on  the  occasion  of  the  postponement,  that 
indicated  that  the  paper  was  not  looked  on  with, 
much  favor,  thougli  treated  with  due  respect  to 
the  authors.  Much  conversation  took  place  on 
its  contents,  and  mast  of  the  delegates  from  the 
noi'th  thought  it  unadvisable  to  adopt  the  plan 
propo.sed  by  the  bishops. 

After  some  two  items  of  business  were  trans- 
acted on  June  1st,  all  the  bishops  on  the  plat- 
form addressed  the  conference,  in  the  following 
orders 

"Bishop  Hedding  wished  to  withdraw  his 
signature  from  the  document  presented  yester- 
day. He  had  not  been  drawn  or  persuaded  into 
it.  But  in  signing  it  he  had  been  governed  by 
two  reasons,  which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
present.  First,  he  signed  it  as  a  peace  measure. 
Second,  he  believed  it  would  be  generally  ac- 
ceptable to  the  conference.  In  both  these  ex- 
pectations he  was  disappointed.  Facts  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  wliich  induced  him  to 
believe  that  it  would  not  make  peace,  and  that  it 
might  be  productive  of  a  lengthened  debate,  and, 
instead  of  removing,  would  only  increase  the 
difficulty.  He  therefore  wished  his  name  to  be 
•withdrawn,  but  would  submit  if  the  conference 
decided  that  he  had  no  authority  to  do  so.  No 
objection  was  made. 

"  Bishop  Waugh  said  that  in  regard  to  the  same 
document,  a  few  remarks  might  not  be  unneces- 
sary. He  wi.shed  his  name  to  remain,  unless  he 
saw  other  reasons  than  had  yet  appeared.  He 
came  into  the  measure  without  persuasion  or  en- 
treaty, as  the  result  of  his  own  thought.s  and 
voluntaiy  inclination,  though  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly. Yet  it  was  under  a  train" of  circum- 
stances that  left  him  little  or  no  option  in  the 
premises.  He  adopted  it  as  a  last  resort,  and 
witli  little  hope  of  its  success.  It  did,  however, 
appear  to  him  that  it  would  be  better  to  put  that 
view  before  the  General  conference,  and  let  it  take 
its  course,  and  so  far  as  liimself  was  concerned,  he 
should  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result.  He 
should  exceedingly  regret  if  the  communication 
Were  the  occasion  of  a  protracted  debate,  but  he 
hoped  that  would  not  oe  the  case.    He  did  not 
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feel  at  liberty  to  withdraw  his  name  from  a  paper 
that  he  designed  to  be  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Church. 

"Bishop  Moms  wished  his  name  to  remain 
attached  to  that  document,  as  a  testimony  that 
he  had  done  what  he  could  to  preserve  the'  unity 
of  the  body. 

"  Bishop  Soule  said,  perhaps  he  ought  to  offer 
a  few  words,  in  connection  with  his  colleagues, 
and  it  afforded  him  pleasure  to  receive  the  as- 
surances that  they  were  in  no  way  influenced  or 
persuaded  to  put"  their  signatures  to  that  pajjer. 
He  acknowledged  that  they  went  into  the 
measure  as  freely  and  fully,  and  under  the 
same  conviction,  as  himself.  Conference  were 
aware  that  this  matter  came  before  the  superin- 
tendents on  motion.  He  put  his  signature  to  the 
document  with  the  same  views,  and  under  the  same 
convictions,  as  his  very  Avorthy  colleagues  did, 
and  neither  his  views  nor  his  convictions  were 
changed  in  any  way.  And  he  wished  his  signa- 
ture to  that  document  to  go  forth  through  a  thou- 
sand channels  to  the  world.  It  is  already  before 
the  American  people,  and  he  might  not,  and 
would  not,  withdraw  it." 

7.  After  the  bishops  had  spoken  as  above.  Dr. 
Bangs  moved  that  the  bishops'  communication 
lie  on  the  table,  which,  after  some  brief  remarks, 
was  carried,  by  95  yeas  and  83  nays.*  The 
southern  members  were  disposed  to  accede  to 
the  postponement  of  the  case.  But  this  was 
thought  by  most  to  be  a  virtual  decision  of  the 
matter,  in  favor  of  the  south.  It  would,  they 
thought,  be  indeed  a  decision  in  some  sense,  and 
any  decision,  in  the  estimation  of  the  bish- 
ops, would  be  unsatisfactory.  Accordingly,  the 
northern  members  considered  it  in  this  light,  and 
therefore  voted  to  lay  the  address  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Durbin  had  prepared  a  substitute,  but  Mr. 
Blake,  from  the  south,  believed  it  would  not  rec- 
oncile the  difficulties.  The  south,  according  to 
Dr.  Longstreet,  had  not  taken  one  .step  to  adjust 
the  matter  amicably;  nor,  indeed,  were  they  dis- 
posed to  take  any.  A  slaveholding  bishop  they 
were  detemiincd  to  have,  and  nothing  could  in- 
duce them  to  vary  a  hair's-breadth  from  this. 
Division,  or  no  division — this  was  every  thing 
with  them,  and  nothing  would  avail  without  it.* 

In  regard  to  New  England.  Mr.  Porter  said: 
"  He  did  not  believe  Uicy  could  live  as  one  body 
with  any  thing  less  than  the  substitute.  Bishop 
Andrew  had  declared  that  he  could  not  recede 
from  his  position,  and  the  south  had  taken  the 
same  ground." 

Bishop  Soule  considered  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Finley  as  judicial  and  mandatory,  suspending 
Bishop  Anarew  from  his  duties  as  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.J 

J.  A.  Collins  moved  to  take  up  Mr.  Finley's 
substitute,  which  was  carried.  The  previous 
question  was  carried  by  a  two-third  vote.  The 
vote  to  sustain  the  substitute  was  carried — 111 
yeas,  69  nays.  So  the  conference  adopted  tlie 
substitute  of  J.  B.  Finley,  which  is  m  these 
words: 

"  Whereas,  the  Discipline  of  our  Church  for- 
bids the  doing  any  thing  calculated  to  destroy  our 
itinerant  general  superintendeiicy;  and  whereas 
Bishop  Andrew  lias  become  connected  with 
slavery,  by  marriage  and  othen^ise,  and  this  act 
having  drawn  after  it  circumstances  which,  iu 
the  estimation  of  Uie  General  conference,  will 
greatly  embarrass  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  an 
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itinerant  general  superintendent,  if  not  in  some 
places  entirely  prevent  it;  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  General 
conference  that  he  desist  from  the  exercise  of  his 
office  so  long  as  this  impediment  remains." 

After  the  passage  of  the  resolution.  Dr.  Pierce 
remarked,  that,  as  had  been  stated  before,  the 
southern  delegates  would  enter  their  protest 
against  the  decision,  without  dissent  or  falter, 
as  they  consider  it  an  extrajudicial  act,  and  that 
the  protest  would  be  presented  at  their  eai-liest 
convenience.* 

8.  On  Monday  morning,  June  3d,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  offered  by  H.  Slicer  and  T. 
B.  Sargent: 

"  (1.)  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Gen- 
eral conference,  that  the  vote  of  Saturday  last,  in 
the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  be  understood  as  ad- 
visory only,  and  not  in  the  light  of  a  judicial 
mandate. 

"  (2.)  Resolved,  That  the  final  disposition  of 
Bishop  Andrew's  case  be  postponed  till  the  Gen- 
eral conference  of  1848,  in  confomiity  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  bishops  in  their  Addi'ess  to  the 
conterence,  on  Friday,  31st  May. 

"H.  Slicee, 

"T.    B.    SAEGEOT.t 

"June  3, 1844." 

Mr.  Slicer  introduced  the  resolutions  with  a 
few  appiopriate  remarks,  and  they  were,  for  the 
present,  laid  on  tlie  table. 

9.  Dr.  Capers  then  introduced  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions, which  were  read  and  laid  on  the  table 
according  to  rule.  They  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  nine,  appointed  by  the  chair;  namely, 
W.  Capers,  W.  Winans,  T.  Crowder,  J.  Porter, 
G.  Filmore,  P.  Akers,  L.  L.  Hamline,  J.  Davis, 
and  P.  P.  Sandford.i  The  resolutions  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  list  of  documents. II 

On  June  4th,  Dr.  Capers,  in  behalf  of  the 
committee  on  his  resolutions  offered  yesterday, 
asked  leave  of  absence  for  the  committee  during 
conference  hours.  Leave  was  given. §  The  com- 
mittee, however,  could  not  agre«  on  any  thing  to 
present  to  the  conference,  and  the  whole  matter, 
as  presented  to  the  conference  by  Dr.  Capers,  fell 
to  the  ground. 

This  was  intended  to  be  a  plan  to  divide  the 
Church  constitutionally.  The  committee  did  not 
find  that  they  had  any  authority,  or  ground,  from 
the  Discipline,  to  divide  the  Church;  and,  there- 
fore, considered  themselves  as  incompetent  to 
even  undertake  it.  Still  these  resolutions  pro- 
posed to  do  it  in  a  constitutional  manner.  1. 
They  referred  it  to  all  the  annual  conferences,  as 
the  primary  bodies,  requiring  a  vote  of  two- 
thircfs  to  make  it  binding.  This  was  deemed 
indispensable  in  order  to  make  it  a  division  of 
the  Church.  2.  A  geographical  line  was  fixed 
on,  so  that  the  teiTitory  would  be  clearly  defined. 
3.  A  new  and  independent  Church  would  be 
formed  out  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
but  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  itself 
would  preserve  its  organization  and  its  iden- 
tity. 4.  They  were  to  live  on  fraternal  tcmis 
of  friendship  with  distinct  governments,  having 
tlie  common  bonds  of  one  foreign  missionary  as- 
sociation, and  one  common  book  concern. 

And  most  assuredly,  if  this  could  be  done,  it 
would  have  much  in  its  favor,  and  would  be  free, 
at  least,  from  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  plan  of  separation  was  surrounded.    As  the 
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former  professed  to  divide  the  Church  constitu- 
tionally, the  latter  only  provided  for  a  secession, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes;  although  our  south- 
ern brethren  have  endeavored  to  evade  the  impu- 
tation of  secession,  but  without  success,  as  far  as 
sober  ecclesiastical  decisions  and  principles  are 
concerned. 

10.  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  5th,  Dr. 
Longstreet,  in  behalf  of  the  delegations  from  the 
southern  and  south-western  conferences,  pre- 
sented the  following  declaration,  which  was 
read: 

"The  delegates  of  the  conferences  in  the 
slaveholding  states,  take  leave  to  declare  to  the 
General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  that  the  continued  agitation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  and  abolition  in  a  portion  of  the 
Church;  the  frequent  action  on  that  subject  in 
the  General  conference;  and  especially  the  extra- 
judicial proceedings  against  Bishop  Andrew, 
which  resulted,  on  Saturday  last,  in  the  virtual 
suspension,  of  him  from  his  office  as  superin- 
tendent, must  produce  a  state  of  things  in  the 
south  which  renders  a  continuance  of  the  juris- 
diction of  this  General  conference  over  these  con- 
ferences inconsistent  with  the  success  of  the 
ministry  in  the  slaveholding  states." 

The  declaration  was  signed  by  fifty-one  del- 
egates.* 

A  motion  was  made  by  C.  Elliott  to  refer  this 
declaration  to  a  select  committee  of  nine.  The  se- 
lect committee  was  ordered,  and  the  paper  referred 
to  them.  The  names  of  the  comnuttee  were,  Rob- 
ert Paine,  Glezen  Filmore,  Peter  Akers,  Nathan 
Bangs,  Thomas  Crowder,  Thomas  B.  Sargent, 
William  Winans,  Leonidas  L.  Hamline,  James 
Porter.t 

The  reference  gave  occasion  to  some  remarks 
from  different  members.  The  mover  for  reference 
barely  said,  that  "  he  thought  the  best  present 
disposition  of  that  document  would  be  to  refer  it 
to  a  committee  of  nine  " 

Mr.  Sandford  thought  the  declaration  alleged, 
that  tliere  had  been  extrajudicial  proceedings 
against  the  bishop,  which  the  General  confer- 
ence could  not  allow.  He  thought  the  paper  was 
an  insult  to  the  body,  and  such  as  they  could 
not  yield  to,  and  which  the  conference  could  not 
allow  to  be  true.  He  could  not,  therefore,  con- 
sent to  have  such  a  paper  referred. 

Mr.  Longstreet  said  the  decision  was  man- 
datory upon  the  bishop.  It  was  a  judicial  sen- 
tence. Now,  a  judicial  sentence  was  one  on 
which  tlie  tribunal  having  cognizance  of  the 
case  pronounces  its  judgment  after  due  forms  of 
law,  on  the  finding  of  a  court  or  jury,  after  hear- 
ing all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  the 
case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  he  thought  there  was  no 
proper  judicial  course.  He  added:  "Wo  have 
now  the  calmness  of  despair.  This  has  been 
throvra  out  as  an  olive  branch  of  peace.  It  is 
hop^  that  we  can  now  meet  on  some  common 
gi'ound,  for  the  thing  is  done,  and  the  mischief 
has  been  accomplished,  and  now  we  are  in  a  sit- 
uation to  come  together,  and,  viewing  the  wreclv, 
see  what  we  can  save  from  it.  We  express  our 
opinion  that  it  is  no  longer  desirable  tliat  this 
conference  should  have  jurisdiction.  This  con- 
tinual harassing  us  on  a  subject  that  we  can 
not  escape,  only  brings  us  to  quarrel  with  each 
otlier.  Now,  the  question  is,  whether  we  can 
not  meet  with  something  that  will  harmonize  us 
all."l 
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Dr.  Olin  tboiight  the  resolution  was  neither 
judicial  nor  punitive,  nor  did  it  include  even  a 
censure.  "He  thought,  however,  that  the  con- 
ference had  power  over  a  bishop,  son)ethii)g  like 
that  which  a  bisliop  had  over  a  preacher.  Thus, 
if  a  preacher  placed  in  the  south,  who  was  other- 
wise a  true  and  gotxl  man,  were  to  become  a  vio- 
lent abolitionist,  and  excite  the  whole  country 
against  himself,  the  bishop  would  have  pcjwer  to 
remove  such  a  man,  and  would  be  expected  to  ex- 
ercise tliat  power.  The  conference  liad  only  put 
forth  a  prudential  power  to  remove,  or  prevent  an 
evil;  and  if,  in  so  doing,  they  had  pressed  hard 
upon  an  individual,  they  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  he  was  criminal;  they  only  sought  to  remove 
the  evil  and  save  the  Church.  He  never  sup- 
posed the  proceeding  was  judicial  or  punitive, 
but  that  it  -was  only  the  putting  fortli  of  a  power, 
conceded  on  all  hands  as  incidental  to  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  and  arising  out  of  its  relation 
to  the  Episcopacy,  and  which  liad  always  been 
pleaded  when  their  enemies  spoke  of  the  gi-eat 

Ejwer  of  the  Episcopacy;  and  he  considered  that 
ishop  Andrew  was  not  pu)ushed,  was  not  tried; 
that  the  conference  did  not  depose  him,  nor,  in 
the  legal  meaning,  or  consequences  of  the  tenns 
emploj-ed  in  that  resolution,  did  he  consider  that 
the  bishop  was  in  any  way  disqualified  from  per- 
forming the  functions  of  his  office.  His  acts 
now  would  not  be  invalid,  though  constitution- 
ally he  would  be  liable  to  appear  before  the 
next  General  conference  and  answer  for  his  con- 
duct."* 

Dr.  Olin  embodied  his  views  in  the  two  follow- 
ing resolutions,  which  were  merely  read  to  the 
conference,  but  not  taken  up  or  passed: 

"  Resolved,  That  this  conference  does  not  con- 
sider its  action  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew 
as  either  judicial  or  punitive,  but  as  a  pruden- 
tial regulation  for  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
Church. 

"Resolved,  That  having  made  a  solemn  decla- 
ration of  what,  in  their  judgment,  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  Church  require,  it  is  not  necessaiy 
or  proper  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  what 
amount  of  respect  may  justly  belong  to  their  ac- 
tion in  the  premises. "f 

11.  J.  B.  M'Ferrin  offerc^i  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  passed: 

"Resolved,  That  the  committee  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  conmiunication  of  the 
delegates  from  the  southern  conferences  be  in- 
structed, provided  they  can  not,  in  their  judg- 
ment, devise  some  plan  for  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  the  difficidties  now  existing  in  the 
Church,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  to  devise,  if 
possible,  a  constitutional  plan  for  a  mutual  and 
friendly  division  of  the  Church. 

"J.  B.  M'Fkreix, 
"  Tobias  SpiCEii."t 

The  committee  on  the  resolutions  of  Dr. 
Capers  liad  decided  already  tliat  the  Church 
could  not  be  divided.  It  w'ould  be  unconstitu- 
tional. It  was  inqxissible  to  })e  done  according  to 
Methcxlist  princii)les.  This  Mr.  Hamline  "de- 
clared, on  the  floor  of  conference,  when  the  motion 
of  Mr.  M'Feriin  was  K'tore  the  house.  It  could 
not  be  entertained  ii\  the  committee. ||  Tlie  "plan 
for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  difficulties,"  pre- 
sented by  tlie  committee  of  nine,  and  adopted  by 
the  conference,  was  what  was  called  tlie  "  plan  of 
separation,"  or  "the  plan  on  secession."  It  Ava.s 
no  plan  of  division  of  the  Church;  it  w;is  the  "plan 


of  adjustment,"  or  "  the  plan  for  an  amicable  ad- 
justment;" or,  yet  more  fuliv,  "a  plan  for  an 
junicable  adjustment  of  the  d^ifficulties  now  ex- 
isting in  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery." 
I  This  was  the  plan  the  committee  devised.  They 
did  not  devise  a  constitutional  plan  for  a  mutual 
\  and  friendly  division  of  the  Church.  This  they 
j  could  not  devise.  It  was  attempted  already,  and 
,  failed  of  success,  just  as  other  measures  failed. 
I  The  measure  for  division  failed  on  the  non- 
adoption  of  Dr.  Capers's  resolutions.  It  is  true, 
in  after  times,  the  resolution  of  Mr.  M'Ferrin 
has  been  quoted  to  support  the  division  of  the 
Church;  but  it  is  a  misapplication  of  it,  and 
in  our  judgment  a  complete  perversion  of  the 
subject. 

This  view  is  sustained  by  the  declaration  of 
Bishop  Hamline  on  the  subject.  "  He  [Bishop 
Hamline]  explained  the  action  of  the  committee 
in  reference  to  the  sixth  Restrictive  Article. 
When  the  first  committee  met,  they  had  before 
them  a  ])aper  which  proposed  a  new  form,  or 
division  of  the  Church.  1  he  committee  thought 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  prop- 
osition; one  provision  was,  to  send  it  to  the  an- 
nual conferences,  but  that  was  unconstitutional 
and  revolutionary  in  its  cliaracter;  and  when  their 
votes  came  back,  the  General  conference  would 
have  no  more  authority  than  they  had  now."* 
Bishop  Hamline  says  again:  "  They  had  care- 
fully avoided  presenting  any  resolution  which 
would  embrace  the  idea  of  a  separation  or  a  di- 
vision."f  These  statements  confirm  the  views 
we  have  given  above. 

12.  On  Saturday,  June  1st,  after  the  decision 
of  the  conference  on  Bishop  Andrew's  case,  Mr. 
L.  Pierce  gave  notice  that  a  protest  would  be  pre- 
sented by  the  minority,  on  this  vote,  at  as  early 
a  day  as  practicable,  to  be  entered  on  the  jour- 
nals of  conference. {  On  Thursday,  June  Gth, 
J.  Early  asked  that  H.  B.  Bascoin  have  leave  to 
read  to  the  conference  the  protest  that  Mr.  Pierce 
on  last  Saturday  gave  notice  would  be  presented 
by  the  southerii  delegates.  When  the  reading, 
by  Dr.  Bascom,  was  finished,  the  chair  decided 
that  the  protest  be  entered  on  the  Journal.|| 

Mr.  Simpson  then  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  conference  appoint  brothers 
Olin,  Durbin,  ami  Hamline,  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  statement  of  the  facts  connected  with  the 
proceedings  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew;  and 
that  they  have  liberty  to  ex.imine  the  protest 
just  presented  by  the  soutliern  brethren. "§ 

I'.i.  On  Thursday  afternoon,  June  6th,  Bishop 
Soule  presented  the  following  communication  to 
the  Genei-al  conference: 

"  Reverend  and  Dear  Brethren, — As  the 
case  of  Bishop  Andrew  unavoidably  involves 
the  future  action  of  the  superintendents,  which, 
in  their  judgment,  in  the  present  position  of  the 
Bishop,  they  have  no  discretion  to  decide  upon, 
they  respectfully  recjuest  of  this  General  confer- 
ence official  instruction,  in  answer  to  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

"  (1.)  Shall  Bishop  Andrew's  name  remain  as  it 
now  stands  in  the  Minutes,  Hjnnn-Book,  and 
Discipline,  or  shall  it  be  struck  off  of  these  of- 
ficial records? 

"  (2.)  How  shall  the  Bishop  obtain  his  support? 
As  provided  for  in  the  Discipline,  or  in  some 
other  way? 

"  (3.)  What  work,  if  any,  may  the  Bishop  por- 


♦  Debates,  pp.  202,  203.    f  IJ-,  P-  203.    t  Journal,  p.  111.        *  Debates  of  1844,  p.  223.  t  Id., ' 

E  See  Mr.  Hiunline's  remarks,  Debates,  pp.  223,  226.  %  Journal,  p.  85.        U  Id.,  p.  113.        i  Id. 
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form,  and  lio-w  shall  he  be  appointed   to   the 
work? 

"Joshua  Soule, 
"  Elijah  Hedding, 
"  Bevekly  Waugh, 
"  Thomas  A.  Mouais."* 
On  a  motion  to  refer  tliis  communication  to  a 
committee,  a  little  debate  arose,  of  no  great  mo- 
ment. After  .several  had  spoken  a  few  words, 
Mr.  Durbin  remarked  that  he  was  ready  to  vote 
the  first  two,  and  that,  as  it  regarded  the  third,  the 
determination  of  that  question  was  wilh  Bishop 
Andrew,  and  not  with  the  conference  and  superin- 
tendents. He  understood  that  the  Bishop  had 
taken  advice  from  the  south,  who  had  given  to  him 
in  writing  their  opinion  as  to  what  they  thought 
his  duty  to  do.  Tlie  majority  who  voted  that  reso- 
lution intended  to  give  Bishop  Andrew  their  solemn 
sense  and  judgment,  as  to  what  they  thought  was 
his  duty  in  the  premises;  and  thus  both  sides 
"Were  before  the  Bishop,  and  their  object  was  to  let 
Bishop  Andrew  say  whether  he  would  continue 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office  after  receiv- 
ing the  counsels  of  the  coiiference.  Mr.  Durbin 
adds:  "And  as  soon  as  Bishop  Andrew  shall  say 
to  the  bishops,  that  he  diifers  in  opinion  from  the 
majority  of  this  conference,  and  does  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  follow  its  counsels,  the  Episcopacy  have 
no  right  to  withhold  from  him  his  work,  inas- 
much as  he  is  the  only  person  who  has  a  right 
to  reply  to  that  question."  This  last  is  a  very 
doubtful  position. 

J.  T.  Mitchell  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tions, in  reply  to  the  several  inquiries  of  the 
superintendents,  all  of  which  were  adopted. 
The  first  resolution  was  passed,  ayes  155,  nays 
17;  the  second  was  passed,  ayes  152,  nays  14; 
the  third  had  103  ayes,  and  67  nays.f 


"(1.)  Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  confer- 
ence, that  Bishop  Andrew's  name  stand  in  the 
Minutes,  Hymn-Book,  and  Discipline  as  for- 
merly. 

"  (2.)  Resolved,  That  the  rule  in  relation  to 
the  support  of  a  bishop  and  his  family  applies 
to  Bishop  Andrew. 

"  (3.)  Resolved,  That  whether  in  any,  and  if 
any,  in  what  work  Bishop  Andrew  may  be  em- 
ployed, is  to  be  determined  by  his  own  decis- 
ion and  action  in  relation  to  tlie  previous  action 
of  this  conference  in  liis  case." 

14.  The  decision  in  the  case  of  Bishop  An- 
drew, sophistry  apart,  is  about  the  following: 

First.  His  being  a  slaveholder  would  greatly 
embarrass,  or  entirely  prevent  the  exercise  of, 
his  office  as  bishop.  The  plain  reason  was, 
I  that  this  would  give  countenance,  sanction,  or 
approval  to  slavery;  and  this  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Christianity 
and  the  Discipline. 

Secondly.  He  was  to  desist  from,  or  cease  from, 
or  suspend  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  office 
till  he  would  be  freed  from  slaveholding,  or 
had  made  arrangements  to  that  amount. 

Thirdhj.  And  this  was  the  sense,  meaning, 
judgment,  opinion,  or  decision  of  the  General 
conference.  This  has  the  force  of  a  rule  in  the 
Discipline  on  the  subject.  It  was  virtually 
and  formally  enacting  a  rule  of  conduct  for 
the  Bishop,  and  applied  to  his  case. 

Fourthly.  Hence  disobedience  to  this  mean- 
ing, judgment,  or  rule  of  the  General  conference 
would  be  an  act  of  contumacy,  to  be  punished 
at  the  next  session  of  the  General  conference. 

Fifthly.  The  other  bishops  could  not  assign 
work  to  a  contumacious  man  without  being 
contumacious  themselves. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

REVIEW  OF  BISHOP  ANDREW'S  CASE. 


1.  Having  given  a  historical  survey  of  the 
case  of  Bishop  Andrew  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, we  may  now  present  our  readers  with  a 
brief  review  of  its  character.  This  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  show  tliat  the  action  of  the 
General  conference  in  this  case  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Discipline  of  the  Church,  the 
holy  Scriptures,  and  those  well-defined,  moral 
principles  acknowledged  and  maintained  by 
pious  and  intelligent  men.  The  following  sur- 
vey of  the  subject  is,  therefore,  presented: 

And,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  very  strong 
reasons  why  the  Episcopacy  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  should  not  be  entangled  with 
slaveholding. 

(1.)  The  Church  has  always  borne  its  testi- 
mony against  slavery  as  a  "great  evil,"  and 
has  always  inquired,  "  What  shall  be  done  for 
its  extirpation?"  And,  though  the  Church 
was  unable,  by  any  means  in  her  power,  to  do 
what  she  so  earnestly  desired,  she  never  lost 
sight  of  the  great  moral  evils  of  slavery. 

(2.)  The  Church,  therefore,  tolerates  slave- 
holders in  the  Church  only  through  necessity. 
Mercy  to  the  slave  alone  has  induced  all  her 
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relaxations  and  adaptations  of  Discipline  on 
the  subject.  The  law  of  man  makes  men  prop- 
erty; but,  in  the  view  of  Christian  obligation, 
they  are  only  persons  held  to  service  from  the 
necessity  of  their  condition.  Some  of  our 
southern  brethren  declared,  at  the  General  con- 
ference of  1844,  to  this  amount,  that  "  slavery 
is  so  great  an  evil  that  it  should  only  be  en- 
dured when  we  must;  and  that  they  only  who 
dwell  where  it  exists  can  estimate  tlie  magni- 
tude of  its  evil." 

(3.)  It  has  never  been  alleged  that  non- 
slaveholding  bishops  have  been  unacceptable 
in  the  south  previous  to  1844 ;  Avhen  at  no 
time  would  a  slaveholding  bishop  be  accept- 
able at  the  north,  west,  or  middle  conferences, 
nor  even  in  the  southern  or  south-western  con- 
ferences till  very  recently. 

(4.)  Were  bishops  to  become  slaveholders, 
then  ministers  might  as  truly,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  own  and  hold  slaves,  because 
the  Episcopacy  was  free  from  slavery.  The 
preachers  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Ohio, 
and  Pittsburg  conferences,  partly  in  free  and 
partly  in  slave  territory,  were  free  from  slav- 
ery; so,  also,  were  the  Kentucky  and  Missouri 
conferences,  though  in  slave  states.    The  admis- 
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sion  of  slavery  into  the  Episcopacy  •would  lead 
to  its  introduction  into  the  ministry  in  these 
conferences.  In  all  these  conferences  the  moral 
feelings  of  the  community  revolt  against  a 
slaveholding  ministry. 

(5.)  Ministers  who  have  slaves  are  liable  to 
have  refractory  ones  as  well  as  others.  The 
moral  sense  of  the  community  would  not  toler- 
ate in  a  minister  the  severity  which  a  man  of 
the  world  might  resort  to  in"  enforcing  obedi- 
ence; nor  could  he  have  recourse  to  the  slave- 
dealer  to  relieve  himself  without  degradation. 
Now,  all  this  is  true,  especially  in  regard  to 
bishops. 

(6.)  Slaveholding  bishops  would  naturally 
endeavor  to  break  down  what  they  would  con- 
sider an  unreasonable  prejudice:  hence,  we 
might  have  ministers  in  the  north  who  would 
hire  out  their  slaves  in  the  south  or  place  them 
under  overseers,  while  they  take  the  pastor- 
ship of  congregations  in  the  north.  Certainly 
this  could  not  be  tolerated  on  moral  principles. 

(7.)  A  Methodist  bishop  is  not  a  bishop  of 
the  north  or  the  south,  but  of  the  whole  Church. 
And  as  slavery  is  not  tolerated  in  preachers  in 
the  free  states,  a  bishop  owning  slaves  could 
not  be  tolerated  in  the  free  states,  though  he 
resides  in  the  south.  For,  in  reason,  it  is  right 
that  freedom  should  control  bondage;  therefore, 
the  usage  suitable  to  the  free  states  alone  can 
only  be  tolerated  in  a  bishop  who  is  as  much  a 
bishop  in  the  north  as  in  the  south. 

(8.)  Add  to  all  this,  the  example  of  a  slave- 
holding  bishop  is  the  same  in  the  north  as  in 
the  south.  And  this  example  sanctions,  ap- 
proves, or  even  justifies  the  very  system  of  slav- 
ery; and  as  this  system  is  a  moral  evil,  and  a 
great  moral  evil,  slaveholding  in  the  Episco- 
pacy would  sanction  moral  wrong  and  sin, 
which  could  not  be  entertained  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  much  less  tolerated  or 
sanctioned. 

(9.)  Nor  was  there  any  necessity  that  Bishop 
Andrew  should  continue  a  slaveholder,  because 
many  individuals  in  the  north  offered  formally 
to  bind  themselves  to  purchase  all  his  slaves 
and  their  connections,  and  set  them  free;  but 
he  and  his  .southern  friends  refused  this,  and 
clung  with  tenacity  to  the  evil  of  slavery. 

(10.)  Hence,  in  former  days,  the  most  im- 
partial men  in  the  south,  and  their  friends, 
declared  that  slavery  could  not  be  connected 
with  the  Episcopacy  without  untold  mischief. 
Dr.  Capers  doubted  even  the  heart  of  a  man 
who  would  consent  to  be  a  bishop,  he  owning 
slaves;  and  Bishop  Soule  declared  before  the 
Baltimore  conference,  in  1844,  that  such  a 
thing  could  not  be.  He  has  frequently  said  in 
the  west,  and  once,  at  least,  in  our  hearing,  that 
a  slaveholding  bishop  was  impracticable. 

Both  the  principles  and  the  regulations  of 
the  Church  are  abhorrent  to  a  slaveholding 
episcopacy.  Its  principles  declare  slavery  to 
be  a  great  moral,  incurable  evil;  for  to  be  cured 
it  must  be  extirpated  or  destroyed.  No  private 
member  is  to  buy  or  sell  slaves  when  the  inten- 
tion is  to  enslave  them,  whether  enslaving 
means  originating  or  continuing  slavery.  No 
official  member  can  own  slaves  where  the  laws 
allow  emancipation,  and  permit  the  freed  per- 
son to  enjoy  liberty.  No  traveling  preacher  is 
to  own  a  .slave  whei-e  emancipation  is  practica- 
ble. In  free  states  no  Methodist  can  be  an 
owner  or  holder  of  slaves,  whether  lie  be  lay- 
man, official  member,  local  preacher,  or  travel- 
ing preacher.     And  in  conferences  in  territories 


partly  in  free  states,  and  partly  in  slave  states, 
as  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  rittsburg,  Ohio, 
no  preacher  could  be  a  permanent  slaveholder. 
Every  man  is  supposed  to  live  where  his  work 
or  business  is.  A  preacher  owning  slaves,  if 
called  to  labor  in  free  territory,  is  compelled  to 
free  them.  This  is  a  principle  in  Methodism. 
Now,  as  a  bishop  has  his  work  in  both  free  and 
slave  territory,  both  the  moral  principles  of  the 
Discipline  and  the  rules  of  the  Church,  by  all 
fair  analogy,  require  that  he  should  not  be  a 
slaveholder.  It  would  be  morally  wrong  in  a 
bishop  to  be,  or  continue  to  be,  a  slaveholder; 
and  it  would  be  a  moral  delinquency  in  the 
Church  to  tolerate  a  slaveholding  bishop.  All 
this  is  clear  from  the  moral  principles  of  the 
Discipline,  and  the  analogy  existing  between 
the  bishop,  and  members,  and  preachers. 
Such  have  ever  been  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

2.  Accordingly,  no  slaveholder  ever  was 
elected  to  the  episcopal  office.  And  Bishop 
Andrew,  in  1832,  was  elected  because  he  was 
not  a  slaveholder.  There  were  very  few  thea 
in  the  south  who  entertained  the  opinion  that 
a  slaveholder  could  be  a  bishop.  The  north 
desired  to  elect  one  from  the  south,  and  they 
elected  Bishop  Andrew  at  the  nomination  of 
the  south.  To  elect  a  slaveholder  was  not 
even  entertained  at  that  day,  except  by  a  few 
ultraists.  On  this  point,  however,  we  need  not 
dwell,  as  the  thing  is  a  well-established  fact.* 

3.  It  has  been  often  asked  under  what  rule 
of  the  Discipline  was  Bishop  Andrew  tried? 
If  this  mean  a  written  rule  in  the  Discipline 
by  which  to  try  a  bishop,  we  answer  that  no 
such  rule  has  ever  been,  or  is  now,  in  the  Disci- 
pline. There  are,  and  have  always  been,  writ- 
ten rules  in  the  Discipline  by  which  to  try  pri- 
vate members,  local  preachers,  and  traveling 
preachers,  but  none  for  tiying  a  bishop.  There 
are  also  rules  by  which  appeals  for  trying 
members,  local  preachers,  and  traveling  preach- 
ers are  conducted,  but  none  for  the  appeals 
from  bishops.  There  is  no  written  law  by 
which  a  bishop  may  be  tried.  The  General 
conference  takes  such  course  as  it  sees  fit  to  try 
a  bishop,  but  there  is  no  written  rule  in  the 
Discipline  to  do  this;  and  yet  there  is  both 
written  law  and  authority  for  the  General  con- 
ference to  try  a  bishop,  though  there  is  no  writ- 
ten rule  to  proceed  by  in  doing  it.  There  is  a 
rule  by  which  he  may  be  tried  and  suspended  by 
a  committee  in  the  interval  of  General  confer- 
ence, but  no  rule  is  given  by  which  the  Gen- 
eral conference  should  do  it;  and  yet  the  Gen- 
eral conference  "  have  power  to  expel  a  bishop  " 
even  for  improper  conduct;  and  the  standard 
is,  "if  they  see  it  necessary."  The  following 
is  the  rule  to  try  a  bishop  in  the  interval  of 
General  conference,  by  a  committee: 

"  Question  5.  What  provision  shall  be  made 
for  the  trial  of  a  bishop,  if  he  should  be  ac- 
cused of  immorality,  in  the  interval  of  the 
General  conference? 

"Answer.  If  a  bishop  be  accused  of  immoral- 
ity, three  traveling  elders  shall  call  upon  him, 
and  examine  him  on  the  subject;  and  if  the 
three  elders  verily  believe  that  the  bi.shop  is 
guilty  of  the  crime,  they  shall  call  to  their  aid 
two  presiding  elders  from  two  districts  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  where  the  crime  was  com- 


•See  thU  noticed  and  discussed,  Scraps,  \o\.  I,  pp.  244, 
423,  499,  504,  870,  by  Flnley,  Paddock,  Lee,  Bishop  An- 
drew, etc. 
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raitted,  each  of  -which  presiding  elders  shall 
bringwith  him  twoelders,  or  an  elder  and  a  dea- 
con. The  above-nienlioued  nine  persons  shall 
form  a  conference  to  examine  into  the  chart^e 
brought  against  the  bishop,  and  if  two- thirds 
of  them  verily  believe  him  to  be  guilty  of  the 
crime  laid  to  his  charge,  they  shall  have  au- 
thority to  suspend  the  bishop  till  the  ensuing 
General  conference,  and  the  districts  shall  be 
regulated,  in  the  mean  time,  as  is  provided  in 
the  third  and  fifth  sections;  but  no  accusation 
shall  be  received  against  a  bishop  except  it  be 
delivered  in  vrriting,  signed  by  tliose  who  are 
to  prove  the  crime,  and  a  copy  of  the  accusa- 
tion shall  be  given  to  the  accused  bishop." 

There  is  a  written  rule  to  suspend  a  bishop 
by  a  committee,  but  there  is  no  written  rule  to 
try,  suspend,  or  expel  him  by  the  General  con- 
ference, though  the  General  conference  can  ex- 
pel, and,  therefore,  suspend,  censure,  depose, 
and,  therefore,  try  him  in  such  manner  as  it 
sees  fit,  though  there  is  no  rule  prescribed  to 
do  it  by;  nor  is  any  rule  necessary,  as  the  Gen- 
eral conference  is  the  power  by  which  the  rules 
are  made.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  rule  pre- 
scribed in  the  Discipline  by  which  the  General 
conference  is  to  proceed  in  the  trial  of  a  bishop. 

That  the  power  to  expel,  and,  therefore,  to 
suspend,  depose,  censure,  reprove,  or  restrain 
a  bishop  exists  in  the  General  conference,  is 
plain  from  the  section  which  treats  of  the  elec- 
tion, trial,  etc.,  of  a  bishop.  1.  He  is  amena- 
ble or  accountable  to  the  General  conference  for 
bis  conduct.  2.  The  conference  has  power  to 
expel  him,  and,  therefore,  suspend  or  censure 
him.  3.  Improper  conduct,  as  well  as  immo- 
rality or  ceasing  to  travel  at  large,  may  be  cause 
for  expulsion,  or  suspension,  or  deprivation. 
4.  The  rule  of  General  conference  for  improper 
conduct  governs  the  case.  5.  As  a  committee 
can  try  and  suspend,  so  the  General  conference 
may  try  and  suspend.  6.  He  may  be  deprived 
of  his  oflice  for  ceasing  to  travel  at  large,  or 
for  disqualifying  himself  for  traveling  at  large. 
All  these,  drawn  from  the  section  treating  on 
the  bishop's  accountability,  go  to  show  that  the 
bishop  can  be  tried,  suspended,  or  expelled; 
and,  as  no  mode  of  tiying  is  prescribed  in  the 
Discipline,  the  General  conference  must  pre- 
scribe the  mode  when  a  trial  is  necessary,  or 
usage  must  govern  the  case. 

But,  though  no  formal  rule  was  ever  in  our 
Discipline  on  the  mode  of  trying  a  bishop,  the 
usage  of  the  Church  became  the  rule.  At  each 
General  conference  a  Committee  on  the  Episco- 
pacy takes  cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  the 
bishops.  Their  entire  administration  is  in- 
quiied  into,  examined,  and  reported  on  to  the 
conference,  and  the  conference  acts  on  this  re- 
port. This  course,  we  believe,  was  pursued  in 
every  General  conference  from  1812  to  1844. 

And  we  have  two  cases  of  as  formal  trials 
in  this  way,  at  Pittsburg,  in  1828,  as  any  ever 
had  in  the  Church  in  regard  to  any  other  per- 
sons in  it.  We  mean  the  cases  of  Bishops 
Hedding  and  Soule. 

Bishop  Hedding  had  been  aspersed  in  the 
Mutual  Rights.  He  asked  for  an  investigation 
of  his  case.  It  was  brought  before  the  Episco- 
pal Committee,  there  examined  and  rcpoited  to 
the  conference,  before  which  he  was  acquitted 
by  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Bishop  Soule,  too,  was  tried  at  the  same  con- 
ference. Rev.  L.  M'Combs  and  T.  Merrit 
presented  exceptions  to  his  sermon  delivered 
January  14, 1827,  before  the  South  Carolina  con- 
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ference.  These  were  referred  to  a  committee, 
wlio  examined  the  sermon,  and  reported  on  it. 
The  report  of  tlie  committee  was  adopted. 

We  refei-  the  entire  proceedings  in  these  two 
cases  to  our  collection  of  documents,  which  our 
readers  may  peruse  at  their  leisure.* 

4.  The  accountability  or  amenability  of 
bishops  to  the  General  conference  is  most 
clearly  defined  and  asserted  in  the  Methodist 
Discipline.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  our  fathers, 
and  the  General  conference  has  all  along  acted 
on  this  principle. 

(1.)  Our  present  Discipline  declares  this  in 
the  most  unequivocal  terms,  as  we  have  already 
shown  in  the  preceding  pages. 

(2.)  This  was  asserted  in  our  first  Disci- 
plines, and  in  the  notes  on  them  by  Bishops 
Coke  and  Asbury. 

In  the  Discipline  of  1790,  on  the  section  con- 
cerning bishops,  in  answer  to  question  3,  the 
answer  commences  thus:  "  To  preside  as  mod- 
erator in  our  conferences;"  and  the  preceding 
section,  on  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
recognizes  a  "moderate  episcopacy."  These 
views  will  not  comport  with  the  sentiments  so 
current  iu  the  south  respecting  episcopal 
powers. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  notes  of 
Bishops  Coke  and  Asbury,  attached  to  the  Dis- 
cipline in  1798.  Comparing  Wesley's  author- 
ity to  that  of  our  bishops,  they  say: 

"  The  latter  are  entirely  dependent  on  the 
Genera]  conference."     (P.  41.) 

"  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  Gen- 
eral conference  lodge  the  power  of  stationing 
the  preachers  in  the  Episcopacy?  We  answer. 
On  account  of  their  entire  confidence  in  it.  If 
ever,  through  improper  conduct,  it  loses  that 
confidence  in  any  degree,  the  General  confer- 
ence will,  upon  evidence  given,  in  a  propor- 
tionate degree,  take  from  it  this  branch  of  its 
authority."     (P.  41.) 

"But  the  American  bishops  are  as  responsible 
as  any  of  the  preachers.  They  are  perfectly  sub- 
ject to  the  General  conference."     (P.  42.) 

"  They  are  perfectly  dependent;  that  their 
power,  usefulness,  themselves,  are  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  General  conference,  and,  on  the 
charge  of  immorality,  at  the  mercy  of  two-thirds 
of  the  little  conference  of  nine."     (P.  44.) 

The  foregoing  needs  no  comment. 

(3.)  The  right  of  the  General  conference  to 
depose  a  bishop  at  the  discretion  of  a  majority  of 
the  General  conference,  has  always  been  main- 
tained by  our  ablest  and  best  divines,  in  their 
controversies  with  their  opponents. 

Dickens,  who  wrote  witn  the  approbation  of 
I  Bishop  Asbuiy,  asserts  it. 
I      Bishop  Hedding  maintains  it. 
I      Bishop  M'Kendree  taught  the  same  doctrine.f 
I      The  bishops,  in  their  address  to  the  General 
I  conference  of  1840,  maintain  the  same  ground. 

(4.)  Beside,  there  are  precedents  to  prove  that 
the  General  conference  may  vacate  the  office  of 
bishop,  or  restrict  or  suspend  his  functions  at 
discretion. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Wesley  himself  may  be 
quoted.  The  General  conference  even  dispensed 
with  his  superintendence  when  they  thought  it 
necessaiy.  In  the  Minutes  of  Hc^i,  it  is  said 
that  the  General  conference  voted  that,  "  during 
the  lifetime  of  Rev.  John  Wesley,  we  acknowl- 
edge ourselves  as  his  sons  in  the  Gospel,  ready, 
in  matteis  of  Church  government,  to  obey  has 


'  Document,  No.  64.         t  Scrape,  VoL  I,  pp,  741-760. 
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commands."  In  1787  this  resolution  was  re- 
scinded, and  his  name  Icfc  off  the  Minutes. 
Aojain,  in  1789  his  name  was  restored  to  the 
Minutes. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Coke  is  immediately  to  the 
point.  His  services  as  bishop  were  dispensed 
with,  and  the  resumption  of  tliem  depended  on 
the  will  of  the  General  conference. 

5.  The  trial  of  Bishop  Andrew  was  strictly 
formal,  and  in  the  usual  way  of  trying  or  exam- 
ining into  the  character  of  bishops. 

(I.)  The  Committee  on  the  Episcopacy,  having 
heard  there  was  a  difficulty  growing  out  of  his 
connection  with  slavery,  sent  a  deputation  to 
him,  respectfully  to  inquire  into  the  facts.  He 
proposed  to  wait  on  the  committee,  and  make  his 
statements  in  person.  He  did  so,  and  his  st-ate- 
ment  was  taken  down  by  the  secretary,  read 
to  him,  and  admitted  to  be  substantially  correct. 
Afterw.ord  he  sent  a  written  communication  to 
the  committee,  which  he  desired  miojht  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  minutes  taken  by  tiie  secretary. 
This  was  consented  to,  and  the  committee  re- 
ported this  communication  to  the  conference 
without  note  or  comment.  On  this  document, 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  conference  was 
based. 

(2.)  On  this  representation,  he  was  charged 
before  the  conference,  and  the  charge  was,  that 
he  was  "  connected  with  slavery,  by  marriage  and 
othens'ise."  Dr.  Paine  acknowledges  the  charge. 
He  says,  in  his  review,  "  It  .should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  proceedings  had  been  taken  against 
Bishop  Andrew  as  a  slaveholder,  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Episcopacy,  at  the  first  session  of 
the  committee  after  its  organization;  and  that  at 
this  very  time  the  prosecution  of  the  Bishop  was 
still  pending."*  Mr.  Finley  thinks  the  Bishop's 
case  was  not  introduced  till  after  several  meet- 
ings of  the  committee."t  This  variation  of 
views  seems,  however,  to  be  only  circumstantial. 
3^0  charge  could  be  more  spccinc.  The  Bishop 
drew  up  his  own  indictment,  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  charge,  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Epis- 
copal Committee,  who  laid  it  before  the  proper 
court.  The  book  of  Discipline  pointed  out  no 
formal  mode  of  trial.  The  conference  proceeded 
as  in  the  cases  of  Bishops  Soule  and  Hcdding, 
in  1828.  The  General  conference  may  originate 
their  own  proceedings  in  any  case  of  the  kind, 
and  one  session  could  not  establish  a  course  that 
■would  bind  a  succeeding  conference,  possessing 
as  it  does  equal  authority  with  themselves. 

(3.)  The  proceedings  were  strictly  formal. 
The  facts  in  tlie  case  were  all  admitted  and 
voluntarily  given  up  by  the  accused,  in  his  own 
cho.sen  way.  The  conference  voted  on  the  facts 
thus  stated  and  admitted,  that  the  Bishop,  by 
voluntarily  becoming  a  slaveholder,  had  dis- 
qualified himself  for  the  Episcopacy.  They  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  either  to  expel,  depose,  or 
absolutely  to  suspend  him,  and  the  legality  of  the 
action  is  sustained  by  the  indubitable  authority 
of  the  General  conference,  "  to  exp<^l  a  bishop  for 
improper  conduct,  if  tliey  deem  it  necessary;" 
and  of  course  they  could  do  any  thing  less  than 
expel  him,  such  as  to  censure,  restrain,  sus- 
pend, etc. 

The  Bishop  had  no  disciplinary  right  to  bring 
slavery  into  the  Episcopacy,  and  as  he  chose  to 
do  so,  it  was  within  the  precincts  of  Methodist 
principles  to  prevent  it. 

(4.)  Beside,  the  Bishop  did  violate  an  express 

*  S.,  Aufpist  30.     Scrapg,  Vol.  I,  p.  243. 
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law  of  Methodism.  It  was  a  law  of  his  office 
"  to  travel  at  large  throughout  the  connection." 
He,  and  those  who  sustained  him,  desired  to 
confine  his  labors  to  the  south,  and  thus  to 
violate  an  express  constitutional  rule.  As  was 
shown,  all  Methodists  in  free  states  must  not  be 
slaveholders,  except  to  free  them  or  show  them 
mercy.  No  preaclier,  serving  in  free,  or  in  free 
and  slave  territory,  can  be  a  slaveholder.  There- 
fore no  bishop  could  serve  in  his  field  of  both 
slave  and  free  territory,  and  be  a  slaveholder. 
Bishop  Andrew,  therefore,  broke  the  fundamental 
I  moral  law  or  principle  of  right  in  Methodism,  as 
well  as  the  law  of  its  chief  office,  in  connecting 
slavery  with  the  Episcopacy. 

6.  We  may  notice  here  some  of  the  objections 
made  to  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
Andrew. 

The  misrepresentations  of  his  case  in  the 
southern  press  have  been  so  numerous  and  far- 
fetched, tliat  it  would  be  an  endless  task  even  to 
mention  them.  Dr.  Paine  gives,  just  after  Gen- 
eral conference,  a  distorted  view  of  the  entire 
case  in  several  elaborate  numbers,  which  we  have 
mentioned  before.*  Dr.  Longstreet,  or  Elihu, 
has  dwelt  on  the  expediency  argument,  so  as  to 
change  the  entire  case.f  Others,  indeed  the 
majority  of  the  south,  have  made  the  action  of 
the  General  conference  a  just  ground  for  seces- 
sion, or  disrupting  the  Church. i  The  idea  of 
resignation  by  the  Bishop  has  been  scouted  as 
unreasonable,  unjust,  and  insulting. 1|  And  then 
he  is  said  to  be  punished  without  law,  and  con  • 
traiy  to  law,  and  above  law.§  And  indeed  it 
was  preached  every-where  in  the  south  that  all 
this  was  no  more  than  an  entering  wedge  by 
which  to  drive  all  slaveholders  out  of  the 
Church,  whatever  the  circumstances  were.?  We 
have  referred  in  the  margin  to  only  a  sample  of 
these  statements,  for  to  give  all  would  require 
the  citation  of  many  volumes.  We  content  our- 
selves, as  an  answer  to  all  these  allegations, 
with  this  brief  review  of  the  case,  connected  as 
it  is  with  the  historical  narrative  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.     And  here  we  let  it  rest. 

7.  It  remains  to  make  some  strictures  on  the 
course  of  Bishop  Andrew,  and  of  those  who 
have  espoused  his  cause.  On  this  part  of  our 
subject,  we  may  repeat  what  we  said  iu  the 
Western  Advocate  of  October  25,  1844. 

The  south  have  almost  deified  the  man,  in  the 
place  of  commiserating  him,  as  was  natural  they 
should.  At  the  General  conference  he  was  thor- 
oughly whitewashed,  both  by  the  majority  and 
minority.  As  we  view  his  case,  we  can  not 
separate  very  grievous  mistake  or  error  from  bis 
conduct.  He  unnecessarily  became  owner  of 
slaves,  of  his  free  will  and  accord.  He  retained 
them  for  the  support  of  his  family,  or  for  gain. 
He  even  preferred  this  to  hiring  domestic  help. 
He  lent  his  official  character  to  the  support  of 
pro-slavery  principles  and  practices.  He  gave 
himself  up  to  the  control  of  a  mistaken  portion 
of  the  Church.  He  had  no  ear  to  li.sten  to  the 
fraternal  voice  of  the  majority,  when  a  deputa- 
tion of  five  brethren  from  the  delegates  of  twen- 
ty-two conferences  waited  on  him  for  brotherly 
conver.sation.  He  had  no  ear  to  listen  to  tliem, 
because  he  had  already  committed  himself  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  were  under  the  sway  of 
pro-slavery  influences,  whether  they  themselves 
were  pro-slavery  or  not — an  accusation  which  we 
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do  not  affirm,  but  whicli  we  are  not  well  pre- 
pared to  gainsay. 

The  Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  at  that  time  editor 
of  Zion's  Herald,  thus  writes  in  reference  to 
the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew.  At  the  time,  we 
thought  there  was  too  much  rhetoric  in  the  sur- 
vey, out  the  facts  since  show  tliat  the  picture  is 
not  far  from  just: 

"  One  man  could  have  prevented  it — he  whose 
terrible  distinction  it  is  to  have  occasioned  it. 
The  southern  papers  are  full  of  applause  to  him; 
during  the  anxious,  the  agonizing  crisis  in  the 
General  conference,  he  was  treated  with  a  deli- 
cacy never  surpassed  in  a  public  body,  and  the 
northern  papers  since  have  been  full  of  courteous 
reference.s  to  his  personal  excellences.  From 
these  courtesies  we  would  not  detract,  but  amidst 
them  all  we  must  be  jjermittod  to  speak  out  an 
honest  word  on  his  extraordinarj'  position.  His 
name  has  become  prominent  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  this  laud,  and  history  will  remember 
him  not  as  a  private  man,  but  as  an  ecclesiastical 
officer.  History  will  record  three  facts  respect-  | 
ing  him,  which  can  not  be  forgotten: 

"First.  That,  elected  to  an  office,  the  integrity 
of  which  could  not  consist  with  slaveholding,  be 
the  latter  right  or  wrong — elected  to  it  by  a 
Church  which  has  ever  denounced  slavery  as  '  a  [ 
great  evil,'  and  proposed  its  'extirpation' — elected 
to  it  in  the  stead  of  men  otherwise  preferable, 
solely  because  he  was  not  a  slaveholder,  he  did  ! 
afterward  deliberately,  and  at  a  time  when  all  | 
the  civilized  world  was  condemning  the  evil, 
connect  himself  with  slavery,  and,  what  aggra- 
vates the  act,  so  identify  it  with  the  holiest  rela- 
tions of  his  private  life  as  to  make  it  unspeaka- 
bly painful  to  the  Church  to  redress  itself,  and 
impossible  to  himself  to  remedy  it. 


"Second.  That  he  did  this  at  a  moment  when 
the  land  was  ringing  with  reproaches  against 
the  Church  on  account  of  slavciy,  when,  throuirh 
a  large  portion  of  it,  thousands  were  leaving  i't« 
communion  on  this  account,  and  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  including  many  of  the  fathers  who 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Church,  were 
weeping  between  the  porch  and  the  altar  over  its 
desolations,  and  struggling  amidst  desertion  and 
want  to  stay  them. 

"Third.  That  when  his  resignation  at  the 
(Jeneral  conference  could  have  anticipated  the 
consequences  of  this  cruel  imprudence  and  saved 
the  Church,  he  refused  it,  and  allowed  the  agita- 
tion of  that  body  and  the  committal  of  his  friends 
to  render  it  useless. 

"On  that  one  man,  we  repeat  it,  rests  the 
chief  responsibility  of  our  deplorable  condition. 
A  word  from  that  man  in  the  outset  could  have 
forestalled  all  dangerous  excitement,  and  saved 
the  Church;  but,  clothed  in  the  highest  power  of 
the  most  responsible  religious  body  on  this  conti- 
nent, that  man  sat  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  amidst  the  anxious  consultations,  the  tears 
and  prayers  of  his  brethren,  when,  if  grief  can 
enter  heaven,  the  sainted  dead  of  Methodism 
and  God's  angels  must  have  bent  over  the  scene, 
and  refused  the  only  word  that  could  have 
spoken  peace  to  the  palpitating  heart  of  the 
Church,  and  now  it  is  broken  and  must  bleed. 
There  was  a  majestic  terribleness  in  that  man's 
position;  we  would  have  fled  from  it  if  we  had 
to  press  through  all  the  principalities  and  powers 
of  earth;  an  aixhangel  would  have  trembled  in 
it,  but  he  whose  sacrifice  of  official  integrity 
placed  him  in  it  chose  to  stand  in  it,  and  around 
him  are  now  the  desolations  of  the  Church."* 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

DETEEiriNED    SEPARATION    OR   SECESSION   OF    THE   SOUTH-THE   PLAN. 


1.  The  separation  or  secession  of  the  south 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  became  a 
fixed  determination  with  the  leading  ministers 
in  the  southem  conferences,  unless  the  Discipline 
of  the  Church  or  the  practice  on  it  would  sanc- 
tion slaveiy,  in  tolerating  its  existence  in  the 
Episcopacy.  The  proofs  "of  this  are  ample  and 
definite;  and  indeed  avowals  of  secession  were 
made  from  time  to  time,  unless  the  Church  would 
recede  from  its  uniform  practice  since  its  organi- 
zation, so  as  to  elect  bishops  from  among  the 
slaveholders.  Mr.  Smith  avowed  this  in  his  Cir- 
cular of  July  30,  1836.  Correspondents  and  edi- 
tors, in  the  southern  papers,  in  the  fall  of  1843, 
openly  declared  for  this  course,  or  a  secession. 
It  was  avowed  by  southern  members,  in  the  dis- 
cussion in  Harding's  case.  It  was  repeatedly 
declared  in  the  debates  on  Andrew's  case.  The 
declaration  of  the  southern  members,  after  the 
decision  on  Bishop  Andrew's  case,  asserted  seces- 
sion as  already  determined  on.  The  Protest  de- 
nounced the  government  of  the  Church  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  as  intolerable,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  submitted  to.  The  stout  resi.stanoe 
to  the  Reply  to  the  Protest  showed  the  same 
spirit.  The  manifesto  of  the  southern  delegates, 
in  their  Address  to  the  south,  the  day  after  the 
close  of  the  General  conference,  virtually  called 


I  on  the  south  to  decide  for  separation;  and  subse- 
;  quent  events  proved  the  movement  to  be  a  seces- 
I  sion,  and  a  premeditated  one,  at  least  with  many, 
j  or  as  many  as  carried  the  few  recusants  readily 
I  along  witii  them. 

I  2.  Avowals  of  secession,  unless  slavery  were 
,  acknowledged  in  connection  with  the  Episco- 
j  pacy,  were  made  from  time  to  time,  between 
I  1836  and  1844. 

j  Mr.  W.  A.  Smith,  in  his  famous  Circular  of 
I  July  30,  1836,  declared  in  favor  of  secession, 
unless  the  Church  would  change  her  course. 
This  we  have  shown  in  a  former  chapter. +  He 
says,  respecting  the  General  conference  of  1836: 
"A  large  majority  voted  on  the  principles  of 
abolitionism  in  the  election  of  bishops.  Will  the 
southern  Church  submit  to  this?  They  will  not; 
they  can  not!  The  general  union  of  the  north- 
ern and  southern  Church,  however  desirable, 
can  not  be  perpetuated  at  the  price  of  proscrip- 
tion. If  the  General  conference  do  not  recede 
from  this  position,  I  am  free  to  declare  to  you 
that  I  will,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  seek  to 
establish  a  southern  General  conference.  Will 
the  General  conference  recede  from  this  position? 


*  Z.,  October  9, 1844.    Scraps,  Vol.  Till,  p.  109. 
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Some  think  they  -w-ill.  For  myself  I  entertain 
but  little  hope.  Should  they  not,  at  the  se.ssion 
of  1840,  the  establishment  of  a  southern  General 
conference  will  be  the  only  alternative."  He 
tlien  proceeded  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  a  .southern  paper  and  a  southern  bookstore, 
and  adds:  "  Our  paper  and  bookstore  would  give 
us  a  position  of  independence,  the  want  of  which 
would  be  sensibly  felt."* 

Several  correspondents,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  have  maintained,  in  the  southern  papers,  in 
the  fall  of  1843,  that  the  south  must  have  slave- 
holding  bisliops,  or  separate  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. t 

Soutnern  members,  in  remarking  on  the  de- 
cision in  Harding's  case,  declared  that  secession 
would  follow. 

Mr.  Lee,  in  his  letter  of  May  I5th,t  declares, 
in  reference  to  Harding's  case,  "  The  decision  is 
regarded  here  as  the  knell  of  division  and  dis- 
xiuion.  The  question  of  a  probable  division  of 
the  Church  absorbs  every  other  interest,  and 
holds  every  other  feeling  in  abeyance."  This 
was  the  general  feeling  among  the  southern  dele- 
gates. 

It  was  loudly  declared  in  the  debates  on 
Bishop  Andrew's  case.  Mr.  Crowder  said,  "  Let 
it  go  abroad  that  this  General  conference  re- 
quested Bishop  Andrew  to  resign,  and  the  di- 
vision of  our  Church  may  follow — a  civil  dis- 
union of  this  great  confederacy  may  follow 
that."|| 

Mr.  Drake  said,  "  Nor  can  this  course  be  pur- 
sued, and  the  union  of  the  Church  preserved. 
Bishop  Andrew  must  be  continued  in  the  epis- 
copal office,  or  you  certainly  divide  the  Church."^ 

Mr.  Pierce  said,  "  I  do  not  feel  a  great  deal  of 
solicitude  about  the  issue  of  the  case,  and  my 
solicitude  is  diminished,  because  I  regard  the 
great  question  of  unity  as  settled  by  the  previous 
action  of  the  conference  in  another  case. "If 

Mr.  Winans  said  "they  should  be  driven 
forth  a  ruined  community,  dissevered,  destroyed, 
and  gloried  over  by  other  denominations,  who 
were  more  prudent  in  these  matters  than  them- 
selves."** 

Dr.  Capers  said  "  he  did  most  conscientiously 
regard  the  situation  of  the  Church  to  be  a  most 
painful  one,  and  the  Church  herself  was  in  im- 
mediate danger  of  secession  or  schism,  call  it 
what  they  would."tt 

Such  were  the  general  sentiments  uttered  in 
connection  with  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew;  and 
indeed  no  opposing  views  were  presented  by  any 
southern  man. 

3.  In  order  to  make  the  Discipline  conformable 
to  the  new  views  of  the  south,  we  find  several 
attempts  made  to  have  it  speak  a  diflferent  lan- 
guage from  what  it  formerly  did.  The  section 
on  slavery  had  been  occasionally  mentioned  in 
the  south  as  injurious  or  inapplicable,  and  the 
General  Rule,  too,  was  interpreted  so  as  to  apply 
only  to  tlie  extinct  African  slave-trade,  and 
therefore  means  nothing  now.  But  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  committee  on  the  Westmoreland 
petition,  p;issed  in  1840,  became  a  fit  text  on 
which  to  preach  the  new  theory.  It  states  that 
"the  mere  holding  of  slaves,  in  slave  states  or 
territories,  where  the  laws  do  not  admit  of 
emancipation  and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to 
enjoy  freedom,  constitutes  no  legal  barrier  to  the 

•  Scott's  Appeal,  pp.  14, 15.    Pamphlets,  XilV,  p.  368. 
'  See  Chapter  XV III,  p.  266. 

II.,  Slay  23,  1846.     Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  80. 

Debates  of  1844,  p.  95.  i  U.,  P-  106. 

Id.,  infra,  p.  109.      **  Id.,  p.  156.     ft  Id.,  p.  159. 


election  or  ordination  of  ministers  to  the  various 
grades  of  office  known  in  the  ministiy  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church."*  This  resolution, 
thus  intei-preted,  contradicts  the  Discipline,  when 
applied  to  a  traveling  preacher,  who  is  required 
to  emancipate,  if  practicable,  whether  the  eman- 
cipated slave  can  enjoy  freedom  or  not.  And 
indeed  the  rule  was  made  only  in  reference  to 
local  preachers,  and  not  in  reference  to  traveling 
preachers  or  to  bishops.  Mr.  Smith,  too,  applied 
the  rule  for  local  preachers  to  traveling  preach- 
ers, in  arguing  the  case  of  Mr.  Harding.  The 
same  course  was  pursued  afterward  in  the 
Bishop's  case;  and  the  southern  public  were  led, 
by  these  means,  to  believe  that  the  Discipline 
was  violated  in  the  cases  of  Harding  and 
Andrew.  Thus  the  way  for  secession  was  pre- 
pared. 

4.  A  division  of  the  Church  was  considered 
unconstitutional  in  rejecting  the  resolutions  of 
Dr.  Capers,  which  provided  for  a  division. 
These  resolutions  were  offered  on  Monday,  June 
3d,  four  days  after  the  decision  of  Bishop  An- 
drew's case,  which  took  place  Thursday,  May 
30th.  This  plan  of  Dr.  Capers  provides  for  two 
General  conferences;  and  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  three-fourths  of  the  annual  conferences  to 
vote  for  tJiis,  to  make  it  constitutional.  This 
constitutional  vote  was  deemed  necessary  to  have 
it  pass-t  But  this  plan  did  not  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  it; 
because  they  thought  there  was  no  power  in  the 
Church  to  provide  for  its  division.  The  report 
of  this  committee  was,  that  they  could  not  agree. 
Thus,  a  division  of  the  Church,  though  proposed, 
was  rejected  by  the  committee  and  by  the  confer- 
ence. 

And  here  we  may  mention  a  measure  of  the 
south,  as  given  by  Dr.  Paine,  on  the  somewhat 
official  exposition  of  the  case  in  his  elaborate  ar- 
ticles, explaining  this  matter,  in  October,  1844.^ 
He  states,  that  while  Dr.  Capers's  resolutions 
were  pending  before  the  committee,  the  commit- 
tee informed  the  southern  brethren  that  they 
must  ask  formally  for  separation  as  a  prelim- 
inary step,  before  any  thing  could  be  done.  The 
southern  delegates,  at  a  called  meeting,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  three,  namely,  Drs.  Long- 
street,  Smith,  and  Paine,  to  draw  up  a  paper  ex- 
pressive of  their  views.  This  two  of  the  com- 
mittee prepared.  Dr.  Longstreet  being  unable  to 
meet  with  them.  They  drew  up  a  plan  similar  to 
that  of  Dr.  Capers.jl  This  proposition  was  set 
aside  by  the  committee  on  Dr.  Capers's  resolu- 
tions, because  it  a.sked  for  a  division  of  the 
Church,  which  could  not  be  entertained.  The 
"declaration"  of  the  south  was  then  presented. 
Dr.  Paine  made  another  attempt,  before  the  com- 
mittee, to  procure  such  a  divisiun  as  he  wanted; 
but  could  not  succeed.  The  south  then  accepted 
the  terms  of  separation,  contained  in  the  plan, 
which  meets,  or  anticipates,  not  division,  but 
secession. 

Rev.  Dr.  Paine,  on  July  12,  1844,  explains 
thus:^ 

"Is  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  divided? 
No.  The  General  conference  has  no  power  to 
divide  it.  Ours  was  a  delegated  power,  to  be 
exercised  under  constitutional  limitations,  and  for 


*  Journal  of  1840,  p.  171,  and  obscrrations  on  it.  Chap- 
ter XV,  page  228.  t  Journal  of  1844,  p.  86. 

t  N.,  October  25th.    Scraps,  Vol.  I,  pp.  524,  529. 

j  See  Document,  No.  77,  and  Scraps,  A'ol.  1,  p.  527,  for 
this  report. 

3  Dr.  Paine  in  Letter  No.  I,  of  July  12,  1844.  Sorapa, 
Vol.  I,  p.  243. 
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specific  purposes — as  individual  delegates  vre  or-  ] 
gauized  and  acted  on  this  principle." 

On  August  23,  1844,  Rev.  J.  B.  MTerrin  ex-  { 
plain.s  thus:  j 

"  To  be  sure  vre  did  not  divide  the  Church;  to  : 
do  this  we  had  no  authority;  but  we  adopted  I 
measures  to  lay  the  matter  before  our  people,  iu  ] 
such  a  way  as  "to  enable  the  Church  to  separate,  | 
provided  our  people  would  see,  as  we  believed  , 
we  saw,  that  we  were  compelled  of  evils  to  | 
choose  the  least.  .  .  .  There  is  but  one  voice  in 
the  whole  southern  and  south-western  confer- 
ences; it  is  this:  we  rcgi-et  the  necessity  of  sep- 
aration— but  separate  we  must.'"* 

Rev.  Evan  Stevenson,  on  December  27,  1844, 
asks  the  following  question: 

"Has  the  General  conference  any  constitu- 
tional authority  to  divide  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church?" 

Mr.  M'f  errin  answers  it  thus,  January  10, 1845: 

"  This  is  a  mooted  question,  and  were  we  to  \ 
give  our  opinion,  perhaps  brother  S.  would  not 
regard  us   as   the   proper  umpire  to  decide  so 
grave  a  matter.     The  General  conference,  how- 
ever, did  not  divide  the  Church.     It  only  made  j 
provision  for  an  amicable  separation,  in  case  the  i 
southern  conferences  found  it  uecessaiy  to  form  a  j 
distinct  organization."t 

A  division  of  the  Church  was  rejected  in  1806,  : 
^ough  proposed  by  Dr.  Coke.  The  Rer.  Asa 
Kent  gives  the  following  account  of  this  event,  j 
and  argues  that  the  General  conference  has  no 
power  to  divide  the  Church.  He  says,  under  i 
date  of  May  4,  184.3,  in  Zion's  Herald",  in  reply  : 
to  some  ultra-abolitionists,  who  wanted  to  divide  ' 
the  Church  to  get  rid  of  slaveholders  and  slav-  ■ 

^U-  ! 

"It  is  plain  to  my  mind,  that  the  General  : 
conference  has  no  such  power,  and  in  rea.«on  and  j 
justice  ought  not  to  have;  for  if  they  had  such  | 
power,  they  might  divide  it  into  ten  parts,  as  j 
well  as  into  two,  if  they  were  so  disposed.  We  i 
know  that  all  deliberative  bodies  are  liable  to  | 
pass  votes  prematurely,  perhaps  by  a  bare  i 
majority;  therefore,  it  is  judged  necessary,  by  ^ 
a  constitution,  or  otherwise,  to  set  limits  to  their  I 
powers.  For  this  pui-pose  our  General  conference  ; 
is  limited  by  what  are  termed  the  Restrictive  I 
Rules,  one  of  which  was  introduced  on  purpose 
to  prevent  such  discussion.  | 

"  The  history  of  the  matter  is  as  follows:  In  ■ 
the  year  1S05  Bishop  Coke,  then  in  England,  , 
sent  letters  to  all  the  traveling  preachers  in  this 
country — mine  is  now  before  me — stating  the  i 
conditions  on  which  he  would  come  and  reside  ' 
in  this  countiy.  One  was,  that  the  seven  confer- 
ences must  be  divided  between  himself  and  j 
Bishop  Asbury.  Our  conference,  the  next  year, ', 
1806,  in  Canaan,  New  Hampshire,  passed  a , 
strong  resolution  against  such  a  measure.  Two  . 
years  afterward  these  Restrictice  Rules  were 
adopted;  the  one  I  have  alluded  to  reads  thus:  , 
'  They  shall  not  cliange  or  alter  any  part  or  rule  : 
of  our  government,  so  as  to  do  away  episcopacy, ; 
or  destrov  the  plan  of  our  itinerant  generid  su- , 
perintendency.'     (See  Discipline.) 

"  Now,  the  moment  they  should  make  such  a  '■ 
division  as  some  of  the  conventions  have  antic- 1 
ipated,  that  moment  tlie  (/encral  superintendency  \ 
would  cease.  We  should  never  forget  that  the 
pystem  of  Methodism  was  based  on  the  prin-  i 
ciples  of  holiness,  union,  and  exteu«ion.  But 
if  a  division   should  be  judged  neces.sary,  the 


*  J.  B.  MFerrin,  August  23.  1844,  in  X.    Scraps,  Tol. 
I,  p.  231.         t  N.,  January  10, 1S45.    Scraps,  VoL  I,  p.  W. 


subject  must  be  brought  before  all  the  annual 
conferences;  and  if  three-fourths  of  all  the  votc-3 
cast  be  in  favor  of  it,  then  two-thirds  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference  are  competent  to  do  it,  or  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  General  conference  should  recom- 
mend such  a  division  to  the  annual  conferences, 
and  three  fourths  of  the  voting  members  in  all 
the  conferences  approve  of  it,  then  it  may  be 
done.     (See  Discipline.)"* 

We  have  before  ns  a  copy  of  the  same  letters 
of  Dr.  Coke,  addressed  to"  Rev.  Samuel  King, 
Franklin  circuit,  Salisbury  district,  Virginia  con- 
ference, dated  New  Chap'el,  City  Road,  London, 
June  1,  1805.  Dr.  Coke  says,  in  regard  to  him- 
self and  wife:  "  If  we  come  to  you  at  all,  we 
come  for  life.  But  if  we  come  for  life,  we  come 
under  the  most  express,  permanent,  and  unalter- 
able conditions — I  should  be  willing  to  come 
over  to  you  for  life,  on  the  express  condition, 
that  the  seven  conferences  should  be  divided  be- 
tween us,  [Bishop  Asbury  and  Dr.  Coke,]  three 
and  four,  and  four  and  three,  each  of  us  changing 
our  division  annually;  and  that  this  plan,  at  all 
events,  should  continue  permanent  and  unalter- 
able during  both  our  lives." 

The  Western  conference  answered  this  circular 
in  an  able  address,  drawn  up  by  Wm.  M'Ken- 
dree,  then  presiding  elder,  and  dated  Ebenezer, 
Kentucky,  17  th  September,  1806.  The  address, 
or  reply  to  Dr.  Coke,  says: 

"  We  sincerely  assure"  you  that  we  are  deliber- 
ateh'  opposed  to  your  proposed  division  of  the 
seven  conferences,  nor  have  we  the  most  distant 
thought  of  fixing  you  and  brother  Asbury  in 
'the  most  express,  permanent,  and  unalterable' 
situation  'for  life.'  No  I  dear  Doctor,  much  as 
we  love  you  and  brother  Asbury,  and  highly  as 
we  esteem  your  services,  we  would  sooner,  much 
sooner  depose  you  both,  and  commit  the  Church 
to  the  care  of  Him  who  hitherto  hatli  proved  so 
well,  and  brought  her  safe  through  so  many 
storms !  Hence,  if  we  are  not  to  see  you  till 
those  terms  are  agreed  to,  we  doubt  whether  we 
shall  ever  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in 
time.  We  are  willing  to  comply  with  our  en- 
gagements, and  to  be  governed  by  the  General  con- 
ference, but  not  knowingly  to  depart  from  the  prin- 
ciples established  therein.  And  therefore  [we] 
can  not  but  disapprove  of  your  addressing  us  in 
our  individual  capacity,  t"o  nullify  the  engage- 
ments entered  into  b_y  you  and  the  General  con- 
ference; and,  therefore,  "judge  it  most  proper  to 
answer  you  officially,  and  not  individually."! 

It  appears  that  the  division  of  the  Church  was 
a  thing  not  to  be  entertained  in  those  days,  and 
if  bishops  undertook  to  do  it,  it  was  thought 
better  to  depose  them  than  to  submit  to  it. 

In  the  debates  on  Bishop  Andrew's  ca.se,  Mr. 
Comfort  said:  "  It  is  urged  against  the  proposi- 
tion before  the  conference,  that  dicision  of  the 
Church  will  be  the  consequence  of  its  passage. 
But  he  believed  there  was  no  element  in  the  con- 
stitution authorizing  this  General  conference  to 
make  any  movement  in  .that  direction.  It  would 
be  to  transcend  their  province.  Secession  there 
may  be,  but  not  division."; 

Mr.  Smith  said:  "Sooner  than  submit  to  re- 
sults so  fatal  to  our  prospects,  a  division  of  our 
ecclesiastical  confederation  would  become  a  high 
and  .solemn  duty.  This  General  conference,  I 
am  aware,  has  no  authority  directlv  to  effect  this 
separation.  This  subject  must  go  back  to  the  or- 
ganic bodies  we  represent,  and  to  the  people — 

*  Zion's  Herald,  May  24, 1844,  Tol.  XIV,  p.  84,  coL  4. 
t  Document,  No.  55.  t  I>ebatC8  of  1844,  p.  135. 
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the  membership  of  the  Church — who  must  be 
consulted,  and  whose  voice  must  be  regarded  as 
an  authoritative  decision,  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal."* 

5.  The  declaration  of  the  southern  delegates, 
presented  June  5th,  is  no  other  than  a  declara- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  independence.  It  declares 
that  the  "jurisdiction  of  the  General  conference, 
over  the  confei-ences  in  the  slaveholding  states, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  success  of  the  ministry." 
Individuals,  as  we  have  before  seen,  declared, 
from  time  to  time,  that  division  or  secession  must 
follow.  Division  was  attempted,  but  could  not 
be  done.  Now  secession  must  ensue,  as  division 
failed.  And,  what  individuals  threatened,  the 
southern  delegates  in  a  body  declare  to  be  their 
fixed  purpose.  This  was  a  formal  declaration, 
uttering  a  determination,  that  the  "jurisdiction 
of  the  General  conference"  would  no  longer  be 
Bubmitted  to.  And  this,  too,  before  the  plan  of 
separation  was  passed,  or  perhaps  thought  of; 
for  the  conmiittee  which  drew  up  the  plan  was 
appointed  the  same  day  in  which  the  declaration 
was  offered  to  the  conference,  but  subsequent  to, 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  declaration. 

6.  On  the  6th  of  June,  or  the  day  after  the 
declaration  was  made,  the  Protest  of  the  south 
was  presented  to  the  conference.  This  Protest 
declares  in  conclusion,  "  the  south  can  not  submit, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  division  is  already 
dated."  The  Protest  of  the  south  differs  from  all 
other  protests  we  have  ever  seen,  read  of,  or  im- 
agined. In  the  very  nature  of  a  protest,  it  is  re- 
quired that  the  minority,  after  presenting  their 
grounds  of  protest,  submit  the  whole  matter  to 
the  Church  at  large,  and  continue  in  communion; 
and  pursue  the  matter  no  further.  Hence,  the 
Protest  of  the  south  is  a  miscalled  document;  it 
should  be  named,  "a  declaration  of  determ- 
ined SECESSION    FROM   THE    MeTHODIST    EpiSCOPAL 

Church."  They  say  "they  can  not  submit;" 
they  say  "  the  absolute  necessity  for  division  is 
already  dated."  They  call  it  dioision,  but  they 
ought  to  call  it  secession,  or  separation  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  and  this  Protest,  too, 
■was  read  before  the  plan  of  separation  was  en- 
acted. 

7.  We  will  briefly  enumerate  the  several  steps 
in  the  progress  of  secession  or  separation,  that 
are  clearly  marked,  previous  to  the  adoption 
of  the  "  report  on  the  declaration  of  the  south," 
or,  as  it  has  been  improperly  called,  "  the  plan  of 
separation." 

First.  The  true  cause  for  secession  was,  that 
the  Ciiurch  refused  to  change  its  original  prin- 
ciples and  uniform  practice,  which  required  trav- 
eling preachers  to  emancipate  slaves,  if  practica- 
ble, whether  the  laws  of  the  state  will  allow 
them  to  be  free  or  not,  and  which  required 
bishops  to  be  non-slaveholders  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

Secondly.  Secession,  separation,  or  division,  w.is 
threatened,  from  1H36  to  1844,  unless  the  Church 
would  elect  slaveholders  to  be  bi.shops,  or  ap- 
prove that  one  or  more  of  the  bishops  already 
elected  should  become  slaveholders. 

Thirdly.  Various  misconstructions  and  porver- 
eions  of  the  meaning  of  the  General  Rule  and  sec- 
tion on  slavery,  were  resorted  to,  so  as  to  force 
the  Discipline  to  speak  a  language  different,  both 
from  its  grammatical  construction,  its  true  spirit, 
and  the  uniform  practice  under  it.  And  all  this 
was  done  to  favor  the  introduction  of  slavehold- 
ing in  the  Episcopacy,  or  among  the  traveling 

*  Debates,  p.  143. 


preachers,    where    emancipation    was    p.actica- 

Fourthly.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
steadilv  refused  to  adopt  the  new  version  of  the 
Discipfiue,  or  the  demanded  altered  practice  un- 
der it.  Hence  the  Baltimore  conference  was  sus- 
tained in  the  case  of  Harding.  And  the  General 
conference  decided  it  to  be  their  sense,  meaning, 
or  judgment,  that  Bishop  Andrew  should  either 
cease  to  be  a  slaveholder,  or  cease  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  bishop;  and  having  so  decided,  they 
left  it  with  him  to  take  his  course;  but  should  he 
disobey,  he  should  be  found  guilty  of  contumacy. 

Fifthly.  The  attempt  to  divide  the  Church,  as 
proposed  by  Dr.  Capers,  could  not  be  entertained, 
except  to  be  rejected,  as  the  General  conference 
had  no  power  to  divide  the  Church;  or  if  they 
had  it,  they  refused  to  exercise  it. 

Sixthly.  Hence  the  south  declared  formally 
for  secession  or  separation,  with  the  view,  how- 
ever, if  possible,  to  make  it  a  constitutional  di- 
vision; or,  rather,  to  break  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  constitutional 
action. 

Seventhly.  Their  Protest  was  a  mere  declara- 
tion for  secession,  though  they  called  it  division, 
and  was  only  an  argument  on  their  declaration, 
carried  out  in  detail. 

Eighthly.  We  will  also  note,  chronologically, 
the  steps  of  progress  up  to  the  time  that  the 
report  on  the  declaration  was  adopted.  We  have, 
1.  The  decision  in  Mr.  Harding's  case.  May 
11th.  2.  The  decision  in  Bishop  Andiew's  case, 
May  30th.  3.  Dr.  Capers's  resolutions  for  the 
division  of  the  Church,  and  their  failure,  June  3d. 
4.  The  declaration  of  the  southern  delegates, 
June  5th.  5.  The  Protest  was  read  June  6th. 
6.  The  report  as  adopted,  June  8th. 

Ninthly.  Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the 
previous  steps  for  secession  were  taken,  so  as 
evidently  to  secure  it,  independently  of  the 
report  on  the  declaration,  or  the  plan  of  sepa- 
ration, whether  granted  or  not  granted. 

Tenthly.  And  all  this  was  done  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  thing  done  or  said  by  the  majority 
to  grant,  allow,  or  sanction  a  division  of  the 
Church  in  any  way  on  their  part. 

Eleventhly.  The  manifesto  of  the  southern  del- 
egates, after  the  close  of  the  General  confer- 
ence, virtually,  and  in  fact,  though  not  in 
words,  proclaimed  secession  as  inevitable  and 
certain. 

Twelfthly.  The  decision  of  the  General  con- 
ference, in  adopting  the  report  on  the  declara- 
tion, was  no  other  than  a  course  pointed  out,  in 
the  most  amicable  and  peaceful  way,  to  treat 
those  Avho  assumed  the  responsibility  of  re- 
nouncing the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  and 
of  organizing'  a  new  Church  out  of  the  Church 
members  and  ministers  of  the  old.  It  was  a 
great  stretch  of  lenity,  and  going  too  far  for 
peace.  It  was  well  meant,  but  greatly  abused 
and  perverted,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  by  those 
who  are  bent  on  innovation,  and  are  impatient 
of  wholesome  restraint. 

With  these  preliminaries  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  report  on  the  declaration  of  the  south- 
ern delegates,  or,  as  it  has  been  improperly 
called,  "  the  plan  of  separation." 

8.  On  the  declaration  of  the  delegates  from 
the  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  states,  June 
5th,  the  subject  of  their  declaration  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  nine,  consisting  of  R. 
Paine,  L.  L.  Hamlinc,  James  Porter,  N.  Bangs, 
Peter  Akers,  Glezcn  Filmore,  William  Capers, 
Thomas  Crowder,  and  Thomas  B.  Sargent. 
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We  have  already  noticed  that  Mr.  M'Ferrin, 
June  5th,  presented  a  resolution,  instructing 
the  Committee  on  the  Declaration  "  to  devise, 
if  possible,  a  constitutional  plan  for  a  mutual 
and  friendly  division  of  the  Church."  This 
had  already  been  attempted,  but  without  suc- 
cess, by  the  resolutions  of  Dr.  Capers;  and  it 
was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  could  not  be 
done.  The  division  of  the  Church  -nas  a  -work 
which  was  not  entertained  by  the  committee, 
and  it  was  so  avowed  when  Mr.  M'Ferriii's  res- 
olution was  before  conference.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Haiuline  remarked,  that  if  the  conference  sent 
him  to  do  that  work,  he  could  not  serve,  and 
he  served  only  on  the  condition  that  division 
could  not  be  entertained. 

The  only  thing  the  committee  attempted  was 
the  other  part  of  Mr.  M'Ferrin 's  resolution; 
namely,  "  to  devise  a  plan  for  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  the  difficulties  now  existing  in  the 
Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery."  It  is  true 
the  report  in  the  Debates,  page  217,  is  called 
"Report  of  the  Committee  of  nine  on  the  Di- 
vision of  the  Church;"  but  this  is  an  erroneous 
title  put  in  by  the  reporter,  because  the  first 
sentence  of  that  report,  as  published  both  in 
the  Journal,  page  135,  and  in  the  Debates,  page 
217,  calls  it  "the  select  committee  of  nine  to 
consider  and  report  on  the  declaration  of  the 
delegates  from  the  conferences  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  states."  Or,  to  give  the  document  the  cus- 
tomary technical  form,  it  ought  to  be  called 
the  "  Report  on  the  Declaration  of  the  Southern 
Delegates;"  or,  more  briefly  still,  the  "Report 
on  the  Declaration."  The  word  division  is 
foisted  in,  in  some  way,  by  the  reporter,  but  it 
has  no  proper  or  correct  application.  The  title 
too,  which  afterward  obtained,  the  "plan  of 
separation,"  is  equally  exceptionable;  for  the 
conference  did  not  strike  out  a  plan  for  the 
procedure  of  the  south  in  their  course  of  seces- 
sion; but  it  means  that  this  is  the  plan,  or 
course  of  treatment,  they  would  meet  with, 
provided  they  took  on  themselves  the  responsi- 
bility of  separating  or  seceding  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  could  furnish  a 
certain  reason  for  doing  so.  And,  indeed,  when 
the  reason  came  to  be  explained,  it  was  not 
that  the  missions  would  be  broken  up,  or  the 
south  disfranchised  or  degraded;  but  it  was, 
evasions  apart,  an  unscriptural  concession  to  | 
the  system  of  slavery,  and  nothing  else.  We 
transfer  the  plan  to 'the  documents,  and  will 
refer  to  it  when  necessary.* 

9.  On  the  8th  of  June  the  Committee  on  the 
Declaration  made  their  report. t  C.  Elliott 
moved  its  adoption.  It  elicited  debate,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  leading  outlines  of 
which  we  will  furnish: 

C.  Elliott  believed  the  report  would  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Church.  He  thought 
it  a  proper  course  for  the  conference  to  pursue 
in  conformity  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  best 
analogies  of  ancient  and  modern  Churches. 
History  did  not  furnish  an  example  of  so  large 
a  body  of  Christians  remaining  in  such  close 
and  unbroken  connection  as  the  Methodist 
Epi.scopal  Church.  It  was  found  now  neces- 
sary to  separate  this  large  body;  for  it  was  be- 
coming unwieldy.  To  this  conclusion  they 
must  eventually  come.  Were  the  present  dif- 
ficulty out  of  the  way  there  would  be  good 
reasons  for  passing  the  resolutions  contained  in 
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the  report.  The  body  was  too  large  to  do  busi- 
ness advantageously.  The  measure  contem- 
plated was  not  schism,  but  separation  for  their 
mutual  convenience  and  prosperity.* 

The  above  remarks  were  made  under  the 
persuasion  that  the  south  would  secede  or  sep- 
arate, as  presented  in  the  foregoing  pa^es,  and 
that  even  then,  though  the  evils  and  errors 
were  great  on  their  part,  they  were  considered 
not  such  as  to  prevent  reformation,  or  such  as 
would  be  of  finally  destructive  consequences; 
and,  therefore,  to  meet  them  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Committee  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  correcting  the  evils  then  existing. 
The  size  of  the  Church,  too,  had  its  difficulties 
in  this  case,  and  always  has  had;  and  such 
large  organizations,  spread  over  such  extensive 
territory,  where  different  interests  and  views 
must  prevail,  may  be  said  to  contain  in  them- 
selves the  necessary  seeds  of  a  new  organiza- 
tion, unless  there  may  be  a  centralization  of 
power  which,  in  its  results,  will  be  worse  than 
separation  or  secession.  And  even  secession 
may  be,  under  proper  circumstances,  a  duty, 
as,  under  other  circumstances,  it  may  be  a  sin. 

Mr.  Griffith  thought  this  was  an  extraordi- 
nary measure,  against  which  he  would  record 
his  dissent  if  he  stood  alone  in  thi.s  matter.  If 
to  pass  an  act  against  the  law  be  termed  extra- 
judicial, then  this  measure  was  extra-legisla- 
tive. They  dared  not  refer  this  question  to 
the  annual  conferences,  which  the  constitution 
required  them  to  do,  but  they  put  it  on  a  very 
ditferent  issue.  They  put  it  in  the  power  of 
any  body  of  men  to  reorganize  themselves  and 
make  a  distinct  body  whenever  they  chose. 
None  had  a  right  to  divide  the  Church.  They 
were  not  sent  here  to  divide  the  Churcli.  If 
there  was  any  such  authority  he  had  not  seen 
it.  Beside,  the  report  went  to  disfranchise 
many  members  of  their  common  right  to  choose 
where  they  will  belong.  Where,  then,  was  that 
liberty  of  conscience  of  which  no  man  could 
be  deprived?+ 

Mr.  Cartwright  said  they  had  boasted  that 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  one  and 
indivisible — a  unit.  They  had  not  had  any 
schism,  and  perhaps  they  would  not  have  any 
now.  He  would  rather  die  himself  than  kill 
the  Church.  He  thought  the  measure  was  a 
wicked  one,  and  that  it  robbed  both  the  north 
and  the  south  of  their  rights.  The  proposed 
arrangements  would  create  strife  in  the  border 
conferences.  While  he  disclaimed  the  right  to 
lord  it  over  the  people,  he  also  disclaimed  the 
right  to  rob  the  people.  The  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  was  the  creature  of  providence, 
and  he  wanted  to  know  why  Dr.  Elliott's  faith 
failed  him  when  they  entered  on  this  ocean  of 
slavery.  Upborne  by  the  majesty  of  truth  and 
the  baptismal  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  had 
outridden  the  storm,  and  were  not  wrecked. 
The  Church  was  not  a  prison.  There  was  a 
door  in  and  a  door  out.  The  measure  was  a 
bad  precedent,  and  would  tend  to  break  the 
Church  into  fragments.  If  they  had  come  up 
to  the  conference  in  view  of  this  state  of  things 
the  case  would  be  different.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  difficult  to  satisfy  the  people  that  they 
have  not  acted  in  advance  of  the  Discipline 
and  the  constitution.  They  had  no  authority- 
conferred  on  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  di- 
vide the  Church.  He  was  willing  to  lay  the 
whole  case  before  the  people  during  the  next 
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four  years,  and  if  the  next  General  conference 
came  up  instructed  to  enact  tliis  measure  they 
will  have  some  excuse  fur  doing  so.* 

Dr.  Paine  said  this  had  been  pronounced  a 
revolutionary  measure.  There  is  not,  in  any 
government,  a  provision  made  to  divide  itself, 
and,  consequently,  it  must  be  done  by  violence, 
or  in  a  peaceful  manner,  by  common  consent. 
Unless  steps  of  conciliation  were  taken,  of 
which  he  saw  no  prospect,  the  possibility  of 
separation  could  not  be  denied;  and  this  meas- 
ure was  taken  that  it  might  be  effected  pleas- 
antly. He  did  not  know  for  certainty  that  sep- 
aration would  take  place;  that  it  would  become 
positively  and  imperiously  necessary.  He  ar- 
dently hoped  it  would  not.  The  south  gener- 
ally did  not  desire  it;  they  were  unwilling  it 
should  take  place.  The  south  had  resorted  to 
this  measure  to  avoid  a  greater  calamity.  If, 
on  arriving  at  home,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
act  upon  this  measure,  they  would  feel  bound 
to  do  it,  and  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
enactment;  but  they  would  not  thus  act  unless 
driven  to  it.  The  separation  would  not  be  ef- 
fected by  the  passage  of  these  resolutions 
through  the  General  conference.  They  must 
pass  the  annual  conferences,  beginning  at  New 
York.  They  were  not  pugnacious  and  schis- 
matic; they  were  not  reckless  men,  but  men  of 
God,  and  Christians;  they  had  no  revolution- 
ary designs;  they  would  be  one  people  still  till 
it  was  formally  announced  by  a  convention  of 
the  southern  Churches,  that  they  had  resolved 
to  ask  an  organization  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  report.  The  south,  how- 
ever, felt  seriously  apprehensive  tliat  the  neces- 
sity even  now  existed.  They  were  not  revolu- 
tionists. Brethren  who  hacl  heard  from  their 
people  were  alarmed  at  the  increasing  dissatis- 
faction among  them,  and  all  the  southern  breth- 
ren desired  was  to  have  some  ground  to  stand 
upon  when  they  get  home.  Brethren  had 
placed  them  in  a  sad  dilemma;  for  they  had 
practically  disputed  the  equality  of  their 
rights.  As  to  the  allusions  that  had  been 
made  to  border  warfare,  lie  could  only  say 
that  the  measure  had  been  prepared  as  a  peace 
measure.  This  measure  had  been  concocted  in 
a  spirit  of  compromise  and  fraternal  feeling  in 
the  hope  of  preventing  agitation  and  schism. + 

Dr.  Luckey  said  they  had  come  to  a  serious 
and  eventful  crisis  in  the  progress  of  Method- 
ism in  this  country.  The  resolutions  were 
provisionary  and  preliminary,  settling  nothinjr 
at  present,  but  providing,  in  an  amicable  and 
proper  way,  for  such  action  as  it  might  hereaf- 
ter be  necessary  to  take.  He  hoped  such  neces- 
sity would  never  arise,  and  that  .southern 
brethren  would  not  find  it  necessary  to  leave 
them.  Reference  had  been  made  to  secession, 
etc.;  but  was  it  not  better  that  they  should 
separate  than  have  a  continuation  of  strife  and 
of  warfare?  If  the  separation  was  necessary, 
it  ought  to  be  amicably  and  constitutionally 
effected,  and  there  was  no  intention  of  doing  it 
otherwise.  Mr.  Wesley  had  contended  at  one 
time  for  the  unity  of  tlie  Methodist  body 
throughout  the  world,  but  he  subsequently 
saw  it  necessary  to  permit  the  connection  in 
the  United  States  to  separate;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  best?t 

Dr.  Bangs  said  the  committee  was  formed  by 
three  from  the  south,  three  from  the  middle 
States,  and  three  from  the  north.     They  were 


instructed,  by  a  resolution  of  the  conference, 
tliat  if  they  could  not  adjust  the  dithculties 
amicably,  they  were  to  provide  for  separation, 
if  they  could  do  so  constitutionally.  They  had 
met  the  constitutional  difficulty  by  sending 
round  to  the  annual  conferences  that  portion 
of  the  report  wliich  required  their  concurrence. 
The  report  did  not  speak  of  division.  The 
I  word  had  been  carefully  avoided  through  the 
I  whole  document.  It  only  said,  "in  the  event 
of  a  separation  taking  place,"  throwing  the 
!  responsibility  from  off  the  shoulders  of  the 
j  General  conference,  and  upon  those  who  should 
j  say  that  such  a  separation  was  necessary.  Of 
two  evils  choose  the  less.  The  choice  was  be- 
tween the  violent  separation  of  the  south,  and 
its  peaceable  and  amicable  separation.  The 
resolutions  would  not  interfere  with  liberty  of 
conscience,  as  the  laws,  Discipline,  government 
would  be  the  same.  This  was  the  course  pur- 
sued by  Mr.  Wesley  iu  reference  to  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  the  United  States.  The  same 
Avould  apply  to  the  Methodist  societies  in  Ire- 
land. I'he  south  wanted  a  separate  conference, 
adapted  to  the  institutions  of  that  portion  of 
the  country.  If  they  must  separate,  was  it 
right  to  deprive  their  brethren  of  the  south  of 
their  just  rights,  whether  temporal  or  spir- 
itual'? 

Mr.  G.  Filmore,  one  of  the  committee,  ex- 
plained the  labors  of  the  committee.  The  de- 
sign of  God  in  raising  up  the  Methodists  was 
to  spread  Scriptural  holiness  through  the  land. 
The  brethren  from  the  south  feared  they  could 
not  do  this  under  existing  circumstances.  The 
north  said  if  they  yielded  any  of  the  ground 
they  had  taken,  they  should  throw  impedi- 
ments in  their  own  path  iu  carrying  out  the 
same  object.  Methodism,  as  the  child  of  prov- 
idence, adjusts  herself  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  The  resolutions  do  not  say  that  the 
south  must  go,  shall  go,  will  go,  or  that  any 
body  wants  them  to  go;  but  simply  make  pro- 
vision for  such  a  contingency.  He  did  not 
think  there  was  a  man  among  them  who  would 
dare  to  lay  liis  head  upon  his  pillow  if  he  held 
from  his  southern  brethren  one  cent  of  their 
common  funds.* 

Mr.  Finley  saw  no  proposition  in  the  report 
to  divide  the  Church;  nor  did  he  see  any  thing 
unconstitutional  in  it.  The  constitution  did 
not  require  them  to  send  abroad  a  proposition 
to  divide  the  Church,  and  it  would,  therefore, 
be  unconstitutional  to  send  such  a  proposition 
to  the  annual  conferences.  Mr.  Wesley  sepa- 
rated the  Methodist  Church  in  America  from 
the  British  Wesleyans,  aud  in  1824  and  1^28 
there  was  an  application  made  by  the  Canada 
conference  to  set  them  off  as  a  distinct  Church, 
and  the  General  conference  told  them  they  liad 
no  power  to  do  .so,  but  gave  them  liberty  to  do 
just  what  they  now  proposed  to  do  with  the 
south.t 

Mr.  Hamline  explained  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  reference  to  the  sixth  Restrictive 
Article.  When  the  first  committee  met  on  Dr, 
Capers's  resolutions,  they  believed  these  resolu- 
tions proposed  a  new  form  or  division  of  the 
Church.  The  committee  thought  there  were 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  sucli  a  proposition. 
One  provision  was  to  send  it  to  the  annual  con- 
ferences, but  that  was  unconstitutional  and  rev- 
olutionary in  its  character  ;  and  when  their 
votes  came  back  the  General  conference  would 
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have  no  more  authority  than  they  now  had. 
Why,  then,  send  it?  The  Book  Concern  is 
chartered  in  behalf  of  the  General  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  if  they  did  separate  till 
only  one  state  remained  still  Methodism  would 
remain  the  same,  and  it  would  still  be  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States;  but  if  they  sent  out  to  the  annual  con- 
ferences to  alter  one  Restrictive  Article,  it  would 
be  constitutional,  and  to  divide  the  Book  Con- 
cern so  that  they  might  be  honest  men  and 
ministers.  The  resolution  goes  on  to  make 
provision,  if  the  annual  conferences  concur,  for 
the  security  and  efficiency  of  the  southern  con- 
ferences.* 

Dr.  Bond  understood  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  be  to  provide  for  peace,  and  love, 
and  harmony  in  the  great  Methodist  family. 
As  to  the  constitutional  objection,  he  presumed 
no  one  would  contend  there  was  a  constitu- 
tional provision  for  the  separation  of  one  part 
of  the  Church  from  another;  and,  if  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  now  required  it,  it  could  be 
justified  only  by  the  adage  that  necessity  has 
no  law.  The  report  was  compelled  to  assume 
the  right  to  prevent  Churches  and  societies  from 
deciding  according  to  elective  affinity:  hence, 
interior  societies  could  not  change  their  rela- 
tion to  the  conferences  where  they  were  found. 
This  was  justified  only  on  the  ground  of  neces- 
sity to  avoid  agitation.  This  will  produce  a 
border  warfare.  Adhere  to  the  conference 
lines  as  they  now  stand,  and  then  we  shall 
have  peace.  If  we  must  come  to  separation, 
let  us  provide  for  peace  through  the  Churches, 
and  part  in  peace.  If  it  be  necessary  to 
abridge  rights,  they  may  as  well  be  abridged 
on  the  borders  as  in  the  interior.  In  making 
out  tlie  resolutions,  the  committee  have  taken 
the  worst  course  that  arbitrators  could  take — 
splitting  the  difference.  This  is  always  a  bad 
plan,  where  a  great  principle  is  concerned,  as 
one  side  must  be  right. 

Mr.  Collins  sought  some  common  ground,  on 
which  they  could  all  unite  in  kind  and  frater- 
nal feelings.  The  committee  were  not  able  to 
come  to  that  ground.  He  mentioned,  when 
the  vote  on  Bisliop  Andrew's  case  was  taken, 
that  he  would  move  for  a  reconsideration,  if 
any  measure  could  be  proposed  which  would 
render  that  action  unnecessary,  that  they  might 
recall  it.  No  such  measure  was  presented, 
and  he,  therefore,  did  not  move  a  reconsidera- 
tion. He  thought  the  report  contained  the 
best  proposition,  under  the  circumstances.  He 
hoped  they  would  not  come  to  a  separation  at 
all.  The  southern  brethren  had  strong  hold 
on  their  people.  If  the  evil  could  be  arrested 
he  believed  it  would  be ;  but  if  separation 
must  come,  let  there  be  a  pro  rata  division  of 
the  Book  Concern.  The  preachers  would  have 
to  let  the  members  decide  the  question  for 
themselves. -f- 

Mr.  Porter,  one  of  the  committee,  said  the 
committee  had  prepared  that  report  as  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  time  was  coming  when  sepa- 
ration must  take  place.  The  difficulty  was 
greater  now  than  it  was  four  years  ago,  and  it 
Avould  increase.  If  there  were  defects  in  the 
document  they  could  arrest  it  in  tlie  annual 
conferences.  The  south  could  take  no  action 
upon  it  till  the  annual  conferences  had  decided 


respecting  the  sixth  rule;  and  if,  when  they 
got  home,  and  calmly  and  deliberately  exam- 
ined it,  they  found  any  thing  radically  wrong, 
let  them  stop  it  in  their  annual  conferences. 

Mr.  Sanford  opposed  the  passage  of  the  re- 
port and  the  resolutions.  He  had  no  wish  to 
throw  brethren  into  circumstances  requiring  a 
separation  ;  nor  did  he  desire,  if  separation 
were  really  and  absolutely  necessary,  to  refuse 
them  their  portion  of  the  property  of  the 
Cliurch.  But  there  was  a  great  difference  be- 
tween telling  brethren,  when  they  liad  sepa- 
rated, they  should  have  their  portion,  and 
opening  the  door  and  inviting  them  to  sepa- 
rate. Of  the  latter  character  he  believed  this 
measure.  When  they  had  taken  their  course  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  tell  them  what  they 
would  do.  If  they  had  separated,  however, 
before  he  voted  for  their  having  their  share  of 
the  property,  he  must  be  convinced  that  they 
had  done  so  of  necessity.  In  his  opinion  the 
course  now  proposed  was  an  encouragement  to 
separation.  With  these  views  he  would  record 
[  his  name  against  the  whole  procedure.* 
j  Dr.  Durblu  wished  the  report  amended  so  as 
to  commence  taking  the  vote  in  the  south. 
When  the  south  had  taken  action,  and  thus 
I  proved  it  necessary,  the  north  would  then 
know  better  how  to  act.f 

Dr.  Paine  said  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  twelve  months  before  it 
was  laid  before  the  annual  conferences,  and  at 
least  twelve  months  more  before  it  was  set- 
tled; whereas,  if  it  began  at  once,  in  twelve 
months'  time  they  should  know  whether  they 
had  leave  peaceably  to  separate.  He  hoped  it 
would  not  be  postponed.  The  matter  had  been 
well  considered  in  committee,  where  all  inter- 
ests had  been  adequately  represented. i 

Dr.  Capers  said  it  would  at  once  be  seen  by 
brethren  that  this  was  a  compromise  measure, 
designed  to  effect  that  peaceably  which  other- 
wise, he  feared,  would  be  done  violently.  Ev- 
ery mail  increased  the  apprehensions  of  the 
southern  brethren.  If  the  General  conference 
Avould  put  their  plan  into  such  operation  as  to 
show  that  they  meditated  action  on  the  subject, 
it  would  materially  tend  to  measures  of  peace 
and  tranquillity.  The  brethren  did  not  know 
the  state  of  things  in  the  south.  He  should 
feel  thankful  to  God  if  that  portion  of  the 
Church  could  be,  by  any  means,  preserved 
from  violent  disruption.  The  southern  breth- 
ren had,  he  knew,  taxed  the  charity  of  the 
brethren  composing  that  conference,  in  their 
statements  relative  to  their  position  with  the 
people.  It  was  thought  they  spoke  without 
calmness  and  deliberation.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, was,  that  they  stood  like  men  at  the 
deatli.  If  the  conference  suspended  action  too 
long  it  would  come  too  late,  and  would  not 
save  them.  O,  that  they  could  pour  some  oil 
on  the  troubled  feelings  of  the  south  !  0,  that 
they  could  cause  these  waves  to  be  still!  He 
knew  of  nothing  so  likely  to  do  this  as  the 
passage,  cordially,  and  as  brethren,  of  the  res- 
olution now  before  them.|| 

Dr.  Winans  said  there  was  only  one  provi- 
sion of  the  whole  report  that  went  to  the  annual 
conferences,  and  tliat  merely  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  tlie  Book  Con- 
cern otherwise  than  as  now  appropriated. 
Tliey  were  not  sending  round  to  the  annual 
conferences  any  proposition  in  which  the  actioa 
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of  the  south,  in  reference  to  separation,  was 
concerned.  The  only  proposition  was,  that 
they  might  have  liberty,  if  necessary,  to  or- 
ganize a  separate  conference;  and  it  was  im- 
portant that  the  south  sliould  know,  at  an  early 
period,  that  they  liad  such  liberty,  in  order  to 
allay  the  intense  excitement  which  prevailed 
in  that  portion  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Hamline  said  the  committee  had  care- 
fully avoided  presenting  any  resolution  which 
would  embrace  the  idea  of  a  separation  or 
division.  The  article  which  was  referred  to 
the  annual  conferences  had  not,  necessarily, 
any  connection  with  division.  It  was  thought, 
as  complaints  were  abroad  respecting  the  pres- 
ent mode  of  appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the 
Book  Concern,  it  would  be  for  the  general  good 
that  the  power  to  appropriate  tlie  proceeds 
should  be  put  in  tlie  power  of  a  two-thirds 
vote,  instead  of  in  the  power  of  a  mere  ma- 
jority, thus  making  it  more  diflicult  to  make  a 
wroiig  appropriation ;  and  the  occasion  of  this 
report  was  taken  hold  of  by  the  committee  to 
make  it  more  difficult  to  misappropriate  the 
funds,  in  which  they  believed,  they  would 
serve  both  the  particular  object  of  the  report, 
and  the  general  good  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.* 

Mr.  M'Ferrin  presumed  that  there  were  none 
there  who  would  withhold  from  the  south  their 
share  in  the  Book  Concern;  and  there  could, 
therefore,  be  no  harm  in  passing  this  resolu- 
tion, which  he  believed  would  go  through  the 
annual  conferences  almost  without  a  dissentient 
voice.  And  if,  after  it  came  round  to  the 
south,  they  saw  it  unnecessary  to  organize  a 
separate  conference,  no  mischief  would  have 
been  done. 

Mr.  G.  Filmore  said  the  views  of  the  com- 
mittee had  been  fully  and  clearly  explained. 
Their  design  was  to  put  a  restriction  upon  the 
General  conference,  and  to  make  the  two-thirds 
vote  necessary  to  all  appropriations  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Book  Concern,  instead  of  a  major- 
ity only.  The  whole  of  the  soutliern  delegates, 
who  had  spoken  at  all,  had  declared  it  to  be 
their  honest  conviction  that  the  cause  of  God 
required  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the 
north;  and  if  they  were  convinced  that  imme- 
diate action  would  deliver  the  south,  they  all 
went  for  relief.t 

10.  The  sentiments  uttered  in  debating  on 
the  plan  go  to  show  that  no  proper  division  of 
the  Church  took  place,  and,  tlierefore,  it  was 
nothing  else  than  a  secession. 

(1.)  The  report  did  not  speak  of  division, 
properly  so  called,  nor  did  it  divide  the 
Church,  or  authorize  its  division. 

Mr.  Finley  "could  see  in  the  report  no  prop- 
osition to  divide  the  Church. "J 

Mr.  Hamline  said,  "When  the  first  commit- 
tee met  they  had  before  them  a  paper  which 
proposed  a  new  form  or  division  of  the  Church. 
The  committee  thought  there  were  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  such  a  proposition. "|| 

Dr.  Bond  said,  "  As  to  the  constitutional  ob- 
jection lie  presumed  that  no  one  there  would 
contend  that  there  could  have  been  any  consti- 
tutional provision  for  the  separation  of  one 
part  of  the  Church  from  another;  and,  if  the 
necessity  of  the  case  now  required  it,  it  could 
only  be  justified  by  the  adage  that  'necessity 
has  no  law.'  "^ 
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Dr.  Paine  said,  "  There  is  not,  in  any  gov- 
ernment, a  provision  made  to  divide  itself, 
and,  consequently,  it  must  be  done  by  vio- 
lence, or  iu  a  peaceful  manner,  by  common 
consent."* 

The  same  said,  "Unless  steps  of  conciliation 
were  taken,  the  po.ssibility  of  separation  could 
not  be  denied,  and  this  measure  was  taken 
that  it  might  be  eft'ected  pleasantly. "f 

"  The  report  did  not  speak  of  division;  the 
word  had  been  carefully  avoided  through  the 
whole  document;  it  only  said  '  in  the  event  of 
a  separation  taking  place,'  throwing  the  re- 
sponsibility from  off  the  shoulders  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  and  upon  those  who  would  say 
that  such  a  separation  was  necessary. "J 

Mr.  Griffith  "denied  that  any  one  had  a 
right  to  divide  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  wanted  to  know  if  they  were  sent  here  to 
divide  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  If 
there  was  any  such  authority  he  had  not 
seen  it."|| 

Mr.  Cartwright  "contended  that  they  had 
no  authority  conferred  upon  them,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  divide  the  Church."^ 

(2.)  It  was  asserted,  too,  tliat  the  constitu- 
tional vote  of  the  annual  conferences  would  be 
necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  plan. 

Dr.  Paine  said,  "The  separation  would  not 
be  effected  by  the  passage  of  these  resolutions 
through  the  General  conference;  they  must  pass 
the  annual  conferences. "F 

Dr.  Bangs  said,  "  They  [the  committee]  had 
met  the  constitutional  difficulty  by  sending 
round  to  the  annual  conferences  that  portion 
of  the  report  which  required  their  concur- 
rence."** 

Mr.  Porter  said,  respecting  the  whole  report, 
"If  there  were  defects  in  the  document  they 
could  arrest  it  in  their  annual  conferences. 
The  south  could  take  no  action  upon  it  till  the 
annual  conferences  had  decided  respecting  the 
sixth  rule;  and  if,  when  they  got  home,  and 
calmly  and  deliberately  examined  it,  they 
found  any  thing  radically  wrong,  let  them 
stop  it  in  their  annual  conferences. "+t 

That  the  alteration  of  the  sixth  restriction 
only  was  submitted  to  the  conferences  we  are 
aware,  but  it  was  not  submitted  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  abstract  proposition,  but  as  a  part 
of  the  plan.  That  proposition  came  to  the 
annual  conferences  from  the  General  confer- 
ence as  a  portion  of  the  plan.  As  a  part  of 
the  plan  it  was  received  by  the  annual  confer- 
ences, reported  on  by  committees  as  such,  and 
discussed  as  such,  even  in  its  constitutional 
aspects.  But  the  twelfth  resolution  decides 
this  point: 

"  That  the  bishops  be  respectfully  requested 
to  lay  that  part  of  this  report  requiring  the 
action  of  the  annual  conferences  before  them 
as  soon  as  possible,  beginning  at  New  York 
conference." 

It  was  as  a  "  part  of  the  report,  or  plan," 
that  this  proposition  came  before  the  annual 
conferences,  and  as  this  part  failed  the  whole 
failed.Ji 

11.  The  Protest  declared  the  secessional  char- 
acter of  the  new  Church  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner.  It  declared  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
General  conference  could  not  be  tolerated;  and  as 
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the  Church  refused  to  change,  the  Protest  de- 
clared, in  italicized  terms,  "  tlie  south  can  not  sub- 
mit, and  the  absolute  necessity  of  division  [seces- 
sion] is  already  dated."  The  word  division,  in 
the  foregoing  sentence,  is  manifestly  used  in  the 
sense  of  separation,  or  secession. 

12.  The  stout  resistance  to  the  Reply  to  the 
Protest  showed  clearly  that  secession  was  the 
watchword.  Wlien  a  protest  is  filed,  the  ma- 
jority always  have  the  right,  without  the  inter- 
ference in  any  way  of  the  minority,  to  draw  up 
and  authorize  their  reply,  if  they  see  fit  to  reply. 
But  the  minority,  after  even  producing  a  protest, 
couched  in  offensive  terms,  and  misrepresenting 
the  case,  claim  also  to  correct  and  interfere  with 
the  reply  of  the  majority.  None  but  secedcrs  in 
spirit  could  do  so. 

13.  Beside,  the  proclamation  of  the  southern 
delegates  at  the  close  of  General  conference, 
showed  a  determination  for  secession.  This  was 
truly  a  revolutionary  document;  but  it  was  only 
a  link  in  the  chain.  The  declaration,  the  Pro- 
test, the  resistance  to  the  Reply,  preceded  this 
step,  and  it  was  one  to  be  followed  by  a  series 
of  others,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  of  seces- 
sion. On  this  we  need  not  enlarge,  as  this 
matter  has  already  been  presented  in  suflicient 
detail. 

14.  The  plan  itself,  as  far  as  the  south  is  con- 
cerned, gives  a  secessional  character  to  the  new 
Church.  For  the  plan,  we  refer  to  the  docu- 
ments.* 

(1.)  The  plan  is  based  on  a  determined  pros- 
pective renunciation  of  the  government  or  juris- 
diction of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  by 
the  fifty-one  southern  delegates,  in  behalf  of 
their  constituents.  The  declaration  to  which  the 
plan  refers,  teaches  this  very  plainly.  It  says, 
"  A  continuance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference  [is]  inconsistent  with  the  success 
of  the  ministry  in  the  slaveholding  states. "f 
The  plan,  still  refening  to  the  declaration,  says, 
"  The  objects  and  pui-poses  of  the  Christian 
ministiy  and  Church  organization  can  not  be 
successfully  accomplished  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  General  conference,  as  now  constituted." 
Here  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  not  to  be  continued  in  the  new  Church, 
and  the  new  Church  will  not  be  under  this 
jurisdiction. 

(2.)  The  reasons  for  renouncing  this  jurisdic- 
tion, or  the  Church  itself,  are  the  following.  The 
Elan  speaks  of  the  "  various  reasons  enumerated" 
y  the  protesters,  and  they  are  as  follows: 

First.  Continued  agitation  on  the  subject  of 
slavciy  and  abolition  in  a  portion  of  the  Church. 

Secondly.  The  frequent  action  on  that  subject 
in  General  conference. 

Thirdly.  Especially  the  proceedings  against 
Bishop  Andrew,  resulting  in  his  virtual  suspen- 
sion from  his  office. 

Fourthly.  "  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
Christian  ministry  and  Church  organization  can 
not  be  successfully  accomplished." 

(3.)  The  remedy  for  this  was  a  determined 
secession  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  plan  says  the  separation  was  not  improba- 
ble, or,  m  other  words,  it  was  very  probable. 

The  south,  as  we  have  seen,  were  determined 
on  this  course  before  General  conference,  unless 
the  Church  would  recede  from  the  principles  of 
the  Discipline,  and  introduce  new  elements  into 
her  constitution. 
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(4.)  A  new  Church  was  contemplated  by  the 
sole  and  voluntary  act  of  the  south. 

The  plan  says,  "  Should  the  annual  conferen- 
ces of  the  slaveholding  states  find  it  necessary 
to  unite  in  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connection." 

(5.)  The  conditions  or  terms  on  which  the 
General  conference  agreed  to  treat  them,  if  they 
found  it  necessary  to  secede  and  form  a  new 
Church,  as  their  own  act  and  deed. 

First.  It  was  considered  as  an  emergency  or 
extraordinary  state  of  things — a  necessity  which 
knows  no  law.  It  was  a  case  that  did  not  allow 
the  application  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  Church 
polity;  yet  so  that  no  unconstitutional  measure 
would  be  resorted  to,  on  the  part  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  in  providing  against  this 
emergency. 

Secondly.  The  most  northern  limit  of  the  pro- 
testing conferences  were  to  be  the  most  northern 
limits  of  the  new  Church;  namely,  the  Virginia, 
Holston,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  conferences. 
(See  Resolution  1.)  The  new  Church  could  com- 
prise no  portions  whatever  of  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, Pittsburg,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 
conferences. 

Thirdly.  This  matter  was  left  to  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  lay  votes  in  the  conferences,  societies, 
and  stations  in  the  northern  range  of  the  pro- 
testing conferences;  and  then  this  line  was  to  be 
permanent. 

Fourthly.  The  division  of  the  Book  Concern 
was  to  depend  on  the  three-fourth  vote  of  the 
annual  conferences.  (See  Resolutions  3  and  4.) 
And  when  thus  decided,  it  was  a  breach  of  the 

Elan  to  go  to  law  about  it.  So  the  south  both 
roke  the  plan  and  their  promise  by  entering 
into  a  lawsuit  for  Church  property. 

15.  We  will  now  present  a  few  observations 
on  the  plan  and  its  provisions. 

It  was  a  fixed  point,  decided  in  1828,  that  the 
General  conference  could  not  divide  the  Church. 
Hence  the  failure  of  Dr.  Capers's  plan,  and  the 
non-entertainment  of  that  part  of  Mr.  M'Ferrin's 
resolution,  which  called  for  a  division  of  the 
Church. 

The  plan  was  not  made  because  separation 
was  better  than  union,  but  because  it  was  an 
alternative,  seeing  separation  was  inevitable. 

The  plan,  indeed,  was,  however,  in  advance  of 
supposed  secession.  It  was  asked  by  the  mi- 
nority; and  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  likely 
method  to  prevent  secession,  though  it  was  made 
in  prospect  of  one. 

It  was,  too,  to  meet  an  emergency,  to  provide 
for  which,  as  we  have  said,  the  ordinary  rules  of 
Church  polity  will  not  apply.  It  was  a  revolu- 
tion, and  a  violent  one,  to  meet  which  the  con- 
ference had  to  prepare  as  best  it  can.  It  is  true, 
it  might  have  made  no  provision  to  meet  it, 
except  denial,  resistance,  and  disownment;  but 
then  all  thought  that  this  was  not  the  better 
way,  though  none  were  satisfied  with  the  meas- 
ures adopted. 

The  General  conference  did  not  authorize  the 
secession  by  its  acts;  for  this  must  be  the  sole 
act  of  the  south  themselves. 

It  was,  however,  intended  as  a  peace  measure, 
and  certainly  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  such  a  measure,  compared  to  one  founded  in  a 
different  spirit. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  plan  could  not 
apply  till  a  secession  should  have  taken  place. 

Hence  the  south  separated  tlurmsdnes.  They 
were  neither  expelled,  nor  disowned,  till  they 
should  disown  the  Church,  and  renounce  its 
jurisdiction. 
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16.  As  several  objections  have  been  made  to 
the  report  on  the  declaration,  we  may  now  pay 
attention  to  some  of  tliem. 

It  is  objected  that  this  plan  deprives  ministers 
and  members  in  the  interior,  and  ministers  on 
the  borders,  of  their  membership,  and  is  there- 
fore unconstitutional  or  wrong.  On  this  we ' 
remark:  1.  That  there  is  no  act  of  the  confer- j 
cnce  that  deprives  them  either  of  trial  or  appeal, ' 
or  of  their  membership.  2.  The  condition  of 
such  is  somethiui,'  lilce  that  of  the  state  in  time 
of  war,  when  statutory  laws,  providing  for  indi- 
vidual rights,  must  yield  to  the  demands  of  pub- ; 
lie  good.  3.  There  were  ministers  of  societies 
in  this  countrj'  who  joined  under  Mr.  Wesley, 
that  were  opposed  to  the  organization  of  tte 
Mctliodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  regarded  it  as  ; 
cutting  them  off  contrary  to  rule.  4.  In  some! 
places  where  untoward  circumstances  break  up  I 
a  Church,  there  may  be  minorities  of  excellent 
character,  wlio  m-ay  suffer  greatly,  whose  cases 
the  provisions  of  the  Church  can  not  meet. 
5.  But  there  was  an  emergency.  There  was  a' 
revolution  in  the  Church,  and  tide  ordinary  rules 
of  policy  could  not  be  m;ide  to  apply,  let  the 
Church  do  the  best  she  could. 

It  has  also  been  objected,  that  the  plan  contra- 
venes the  ministerial  call,  in  shutting  it  out  of  ! 
the  south.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ' 
does  not  send  its  ministers  to  occupy  fields  that  j 
are  cultivated  by  ministers  of  the  Canadian, 
Weslcyan,  or  Irish  conferences;  yet  the  cases  are  I 


very  similar  to  this  one.  Beside,  the  commission 
of  our  Lord  is  not  confined  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  nor  to  any  other  Church;  yet 
wnere  there  are  already  faithful  ministers  in  any 
field,  it  is  not  in  consistency  with  our  Lord's 
commission  for  others  to  interfere  with  their 
labors. 

It  is  said,  too,  that  the  plan  furnishes  a  bad 
precedent,  and  provides  for  schism.  That  our 
Church  went  far  for  peace,  and  to  preserve  fra- 
ternal relations,  is  admitted;  perhaps,  indeed,  too 
far.  It  is  difficult,  in  an  emergency,  to  keep 
within  proper  bounds.  But  the  Church  acted  on 
the  side  of  peace,  fraternity,  and  good  will;  and 
if  a  proper  use  is  not  made  of  this  by  those  con- 
cerned. It  may  be  going  too  far  to  censure  her  for 
her  moderation. 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  wisdom  of  man  could 
not  well  provide  better  or  more  Christian  meas- 
ures than  the  General  conference  of  1844  did,  in 
adopting  the  i-eport  on  the  declaration.  Nothing 
that  has  since  been  projected,  wo  think,  will  com- 
pare with  it,  unless  it  may  be  to  have  done  nothing 
at,  all.  That  may  have  been  best;  yet  we  doubt  it. 
To  preserve  so  large  a  Church  in  one  great  con- 
federacy is  not  the  better  way,  as  the  history, 
both  of  Popery  and  of  great  national  Churches, 
fully  shows.  And  even  now  it  may  be  questioned 
whetlier  two  Methodist  Episcopal  Churclics  ia 
the  United  States  are  not  better  than  one,  pro- 
vided the  new  Church  were  such  as  the  General 
conference  expected  it  to  be. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE   PROTEST   AND   REPLY   TO  IT. 


1 .  As  soon  as  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  was 
decided,  on  Saturday,  June  1st,  by  the  passage 
of  Mr.  Fiidey's  substitute.  Dr.  L.  Pierce  gave 
notice  that  a  Protest  would  be  presented  by  the 
minority  on  this  vote,  at  as  early  a  day  as  prac- 
ticable; to  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  confer- 
ence.* Five  days  after,  on  Thursday,  June  6th, 
J.  Early  asked  that  H.  B.  Bascom  liave  leave  to 
read  to  the  conference  the  Protest  that  L.  Pierce 
gave  notice  on  Saturday  would  be  presented  by 
the  southern  delegates.  When  the  reading  by 
Dr.  BaKcom  was  finislied,  the  chair  decided  that 
the  Protest  be  entered  on  the  Journal. +  After 
reading  tlie  report,  a  committee  of  tliree,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Olin,  Hamline,  and  Durbin, 
weae  a])poiiited,  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  facts 
in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  as  a  reply  to  the 
allegations  in  the  Protest.  On  the  election  of 
Mr.  Hamline  to  the  Episcopacy,  and  the  de- 
parture of  Dr.  Olin,  on  account  of  poor  health, 
Messrs.  G.  Peck  and  C.  Elliott  were  appointed  to 
fill  their  placcs.f 

We  will  now  take  a  survey  of  the  Protest  and 
the  Ri'ply  to  it. 

2.  In  presenting  an  analysis  of  the  Protest,  or 
in  giving  an  outline  of  its  principal  parts,  we 
are  met  lu  the  outset  with  a  difficulty  nearly,  if 
not  altogether,  insurmountable.  We  mean  the 
verbose  character  of  its  phraseolo^,  the  use  of 
unusual  or  far-fetched  terms,  and  the  illogical 
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character  of  its  reasoning.  By  these  means, 
there  is  a  confusion  of  ideas,  a  want  of  definite- 
ness,  running  through  the  whole,  so  that  it  is 
impossible,  or  extren\ely  difiicult,  to  obtain  clear 
and  distinct  views  of  the  meaning.  Tliis  is  the 
character  of  Dr.  Bascom's  style.  In  his  preached 
sermons  this  was  the  case.  We  often  heard  the 
best  judges  declare  that,  after  hearing  his  ser- 
mons, they  were  at  a  loss  to  collect  and  arrange 
his  sentiments  with  accuracy.  Let  any  one  now 
sit  down  and  read  one  of  his  sennons,  and  then 
attempt  to  give,  in  liis  own  words,  an  outline, 
and  he  will  be  baffled  in  the  attempt,  in  most 
cases.  Yet  there  are  to  be  found  in  his  composi- 
tion many  beautiful  passages,  and  sublime  and 
noble  sentiments.  But  when  the  analysis  is 
attempted,  the  endeavor  will  be  found  to  be 
unavailing.  And  yet  in  such  a  document,  above 
many  others,  the  most  clear  and  definite  lan- 
guage should  bo  employed.  It  is  a  pity  that  Dr. 
Capers  had  not  written  the  Protest,  or  some  one 
whose  style  was  befitting  so  important  a  paper. 
Add  to  this,  the  temper  of  the  paper  is  deeply 
imbued  with  a  degree  of  resentment,  haste,  and 
petulancy,  so  as  to  furnish  an  element  very  diffi- 
cult to  come  in  contact  with,  without  the  danger 
of  getting  into  a  similar  temper  of  mind.  For 
these  reasons,  we  approach  the  Protest  with  dis- 
trust of  ourselves,  and  with  no  great  hope  of 
being  enabled  to  give  a  clear  outline  of  its  con- 
tents, either  in  distinct  propositions,  or  by  a  con- 
tinuous narrative.     Let  any  one  read  over  the 
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Protest,  and  then  inquire  whether  vre  have  mis- 
taken its  character  or  not.* 

The  Protest  assumes  to  be  in  behalf  of  thir- 
teen annual  conferences,  and  portions  of  the 
ministry  and  membership  of  several  other  con- 
ferences, embracing  nearly  five  thousand  minis- 
ters, traveling  and  local,  and  a  membership  of 
nearly  five  hundred  thousand. 

The  Protest  is  against  the  act  of  the  majority, 
in  an  alleged  attempt  to  degrade  and  punish 
Bishop  Andre^v,  by  declai-ing  it  to  be  the  sense 
or  judgment  of  the  General  conference  that  he 
desist  from  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  func- 
tions, ■without  the  exhibition  of  any  alleged 
offen.se  against  the  laws  or  Discipline  of  the 
Church,  without  form  of  trial,  or  legal  conviction 
of  any  kind,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  charge  or 
want  of  qualification  or  faithfulness  'in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  office. 

The  minority  protests  against  the  act  of  the 
maiority  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  as  extra- 
judicial to  all  intents  and  purposes,  being  both 
without  law  and  contrary  to  law.  They  recog- 
nize in  the  General  conference  no  right,  power, 
or  authority,  ministerial,  judicial,  or  administra- 
tive, to  suspend  or  depose  a  bishop,  or  othei-wise 
subject  him  to  any  official  disability  whatever, 
without  the  fonnal  presentation  of  a  charge  or 
charges,  alleging  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  the 
violation  of  some  law,  or  some  disciplinary 
regulation  of  the  Church,  and  also  upon  convic- 
tion of  such  charge,  after  due  form  of  trial.  The 
act,  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  is  a  violation 
of  the  fundamental  law,  usually  known  as  the 
compromise  law  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of 
slavery. 

They  further  protest  that  the  act  establishes  a 
dangerous  precedent,  by  placing  in  jeopai'dy  the 
superiutendency,  by  subjecting  a  bishop  at  any 
time  to  the  will  and  caprice  of  a  majority  of  the 
General  conference,  not  only  without  law,  but  in 
defiance  of  the  restraints  and  provisions  of  law. 

The  following  ai-e  the  reasons  and  grounds  of 
the  Protest,  as  enumerated: 

First.  The  proceeding  against  the  Bishop  is 
on  the  assumption  that  he  is  connected  with 
slaveiy — that  he  is  the  legal  holder  and  owner  of 
slave  property.  On  this  subject,  both  in  regard 
to  the  membership  and  ministry,  we  have  special 
law.  In  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  there  is  a 
simple  question  of  law  and  fact,  and  no  extrinsic 
considerations  should  lead  from  the  law  and 
facts  in  the  case.  In  the  late  act  of  the  majority, 
law  is  appealed  from,  and  expediency  is  substi- 
tuted for  law  as  a  rule  of  judgment.  In  the 
absence  of  law,  it  might  be  competent  for  the 
General  conference  to  act  upon  other  grounds. 

The  law  of  the  Church  has  existed  since  1785, 
but  especially  since  1804,  and  in  view  of  the 
adjustment  of  the  whole  subject,  in  1816,  as  a 
virtual  contract  between  the  north  and  south, 
then,  as  now,  known  as  distinct  parties,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  questions  of  slavery  and  abolition. 
The  law  was  designed  to  embrace  every  member, 
minister,  order,  and  officer  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the 
law  and  its  reasons,  creating  an  exception  in  the 
instance  of  bishops?  If  bishops  are  not  named, 
no  more  are  presiding  elders,  agents,  editors,  etc. 
The  enactment  was  for  the  Church,  and  every 
member  of  it.  This  compromise  was  not  a  mere 
legislative  enactment,  but  it  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  grave  compact,  or  treaty,  binding  the 
parties.     It  is  a  legal  compromise,  in  the  shape 
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of  public,  recognized  law.  The  law  exists  in 
the  Discipline  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  long- 
established  law,  originating  in  treaty,  and  based 
upon  the  principles  of  conventional  coinprumise. 
Whenever  this  conservative  law  is  violated,  the 
Church,  to  every  practical  purpose,  is  already 
divided. 

Secondly.  The  resolution  censuring  and  virtu- 
ally suspending  Bishop  Andrew  is  not  mere 
advice  or  recommendation,  as  some  now  ex- 
plain, but  is  imperative  and  mandatory  in 
form;  and  it  is  the  judgment  and  will  of  the 
conference  that  he  cease  to  exercise  the  office 
of  bishop  till  he  shall  cease  to  be  the  owner 
of  slaves.  A  resolution  requesting  the  Bishop 
to  resign  was  laid  on  the  table  to  entertain  the 
substitute.  A  motion  to  declare  the  action  ad- 
visory was  rejected  by  the  majority. 

Thirdly.  It  is  assumed  by  the  majority  that 
conscience  and  principle  are  involved,  and  re- 
quire the  act  complained  of  as  expedient  and 
necessary  under  the  circumstances.  But  Bishop 
Andrew,  being  protected  by  the  law,  his  con- 
nection with  slavery  can  only  be  wrong  in  the 
proportion  that  the  law  is  bad  or  defective; 
and  conscience  and  principle  can  not  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Bishop  without  bear- 
ing on  the  law  and  the  Church,  having  such 
law.  The  Church  can  not  have  settled  policy 
and  invariable  custom  in  contravention  of  law. 
Nothing  beyond  peaceable  acquiescence  will 
ever  be  submitted  to  by  the  south,  as  it  would 
amount  to  a  denial  of  equal  riglits,  and  could 
not  be  submitted  to  without  injury  and  degra- 
dation. 

Fourthly.  If  connection  with  slavery  is  ruin- 
ous to  the  Church  in  the  north  that  ruin  is 
already  wrought.  The  Discipline,  laws,  and 
legislation  of  the  Church  connect  with  slavery. 
Slavery  is  an  element  of  society — a  principle 
of  action — a  household  reality  in  the  ilctbodist 
Episcopal  Church.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  economy  of  American  Methodism  in  every 
subjective  sense.  Every  bishop,  every  minis- 
ter, every  member  of  the  Church  is,  of  neces- 
sity, connected  with  slavery.  The  only  rem- 
edy, then,  is  the  reorganization  of  the  Church, 
or  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Im- 
pelled to  the  illegal  arrest  of  a  bishop,  because 
he  has  by  bequest,  inheritance,  and  marriage, 
come  in  possession  of  slave  property,  in  no 
instance  intending  to  possess  himself  of  such 
property,  how  long  will  other  ministers,  or 
even  lay  members,  remain  undisturbed? 

Fifthly.  As  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  now  organized,  and  according  to  its  organi- 
zation since  1784,  the  Episcopacy  is  a  coordi- 
nate branch,  the  executive  department  proper 
of  the  government.  A  bishop  is  not  the  mere 
creature — is  in  no  prominent  sense  an  officer — 
of  the  General  conference.  The  General  con- 
ference, as  such,  can  not  constitute  a  bishop; 
it  does  not  possess  the  power  of  ordination, 
without  which  a  bishop  can  not  be  constituted. 

The  bishops  are,  beyond  doubt,  an  integral 
constituent  part  of  the  General  conference, 
made  such  by  law  and  the  constitution;  and 
because  elected  by  that  body  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  subject  to  the  will  of  tliat  body, 
except  in  conformity  with  legal  right  and  the 
provisions  of  law.  "in  this  sense  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  General  conference.  In  a  sense  by 
no  means  unimportant,  the  General  conference 
is  as  much  the  creature  of  the  Episcopacy  as 
the  bishops  are  the  creatures  of  the  General 
conference.    Constitutionally,  the  bishops  alone 
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have  the  right  to  fix  the  time  of  holding  the 
annual  conferences;  and  should  they  refuse  or 
neglect  to  do  so,  no  annual  conference  could 
meet  according  to  law,  and,  by  consequence, 
no  delegates  could  be  chosen,  and  no  General 
conference  could  be  chosen  or  even  exist.  As 
executive  officers,  as  well  as  pastoral  overseers, 
tlie  bishops  belong  to  the  Church  as  such,  and 
not  to  the  General  conference,  as  one  of  its 
counsels  or  organs  of  action. 

Because  bishops  are,  in  part,  constituted  by 
the  General  conference,  the  power  of  removal 
does  not  follow.  Episcopacy  even  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  is  not  a  mere  appoint- 
ment to  labor.  It  is  an  official,  consecrated 
station  under  the  protection  of  law,  and  can 
only  be  dangerous  as  the  law  is  bad  or  the 
Church  corrupt.  The  power  to  appoint  does 
not,  necessarily,  involve  the  power  to  remove. 
When  a  bishop  is  suspended,  or  informed  that 
it  is  the  wish  or  will  of  the  General  conference 
that  he  cease  to  perform  the  functions  of 
bishop,  the  whole  procedure  becomes  an  out- 
rage upon  justice  as  well  as  law. 

Suct/dij.  They  protest  against  the  act  of  the 
majority  because  it  is  the  exponent  of  princi- 
ples, destroying  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

Seventhly.  Allowing  that  Bishop  Andrew  is 
unacceptable  to  the  north  on  account  of  slav- 
ery, any  bishop  violating,  or  submitting  to  a 
violation  of  tlie  compromise,  can  not  be  accept- 
able to  the  south,  and  need  not  appear  there. 
The  majority,  therefore,  dissolve  the  Church 
by  crippling  a  coordinate  branch  of  it. 

Eightkly.  Tlie  abandonment  of  the  compro- 
mise is  the  principal  ground  of  complaint. 
If  the  compromise  law  be  either  repealed  or 
alloAved  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  the  south  can 
not  submit,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  division  is 
already  dated.  And  should  the  exigent  circuni- 
fitances  in  which  the  south  find  themselves 
placed  render  it  finally  necessary  that  the 
southern  conferences  should  have  a  separate, 
independent  existence,  it  is  hoped  their  charac- 
ter and  services  will  suggest  the  moral  fitness 
of  meeting  this  great  emergency  with  strong 
and  steady  purpose  to  do  justice  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  thus  secure  an  amicable  division 
of  the  Church  upon  the  broad  principles  of 
equity  and  justice. 

3.  We  will  now  proceed  to  give  the  outlines 
of  the  Reply  to  the  Protest.  The  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case  may  be  given  as  explanatory  of 
the  character  of  the  Reply.  Dr.  Olin  and  Mr. 
Hamline  liad  been  first  placed  on  the  commit- 
tee; but  owinj'  to  the  absence  of  the  one  on 
account  of  sickness,  and  the  election  of  the 
other  to  the  Episcopacy,  Messrs.  G.  Peck  and 
C.  Elliott  were  put  in  their  place.  The  Pro- 
test was  not  placed  under  their  command  till 
Friday  afternoon,  June  7th,  and  immediately 
two  of  the  original  committee  had  to  withdraw, 
nor  were  their  places  supplied  till  Saturday 
evening,  June  bth.  On  Monday,  June  lOtli, 
late  in  the  afternoon  session,  the  report  was 
read.  Dr.  Olin,  we  believe,  did  nothing  more 
tlian  to  make  some  brief  notes.  The  last  two 
members  of  the  committee  did  nothing  except 
to  hear  the  report  read,  with  almost  no  time  to 
canvass  or  amend  it.  It  was,  therefore,  en- 
tirely written  by  Dr.  Durbin,  except  some  aid 
in  transcribing,  or  perhaps  in  preparing,  by 
Dr.  Robert  Emory.  The  Reply,  however, 
speaks  for  itself  in  plain,  unadorned  phrase- 
ology, and  presents  the  subject  in  a  very  intel- 
ligible form,  without  verbosity,  circumlocution, 


repetition,  or  ambiguity;  and,  as  a  Church  pa- 
per, is  vastly  superior  to  the  Protest.  We  find 
ourselves  at  no  loss  in  giving  an  outline  of  its 
contents. 

The  Reply  states  that,  as  the  proceedings  of 
the  General  conference  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
Andrew  were  not  judicial,  its  decision  has  gone 
forth  to  the  public  unaccompanied  by  the  rea- 
sons and  facts  upon  which  this  action  was 
founded  ;  and  the  deficiency  is  but  partially 
supplied  by  the  published  debates.  The 
speakers  were  restrained  by  delicacy  from  all 
avoidable  allusions  that  would  give  pain  to 
the  Bishop  or  awaken  unpleasant  emotions  in 
any  quarter.  The  Reply  then  goes  on  to  state 
that  no  slaveholder  was  ever  elected  bishop  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  several 
candidates,  though  eminently  qualified  for  the 
office,  failed  of  success  solely  on  account  of 
this  impediment.  Of  the  nine  bishops  elected, 
natives  of  the  United  States,  three  have  been 
northern  men,  while  six  were  natives  of  slave- 
holding  states.  Not  one,  however,  was  a  slave- 
holder. This  shows  that  a  decided  and  uni- 
form repugnance  has,  from  the  first,  been  man- 
ifested against  the  occupancy  of  the  Episco- 
pacy by  a  slaveholder;  and  Bishop  Andrew 
was  elected  because  he  was,  at  that  time,  free 
from  slavery. 

Since  the  year  18.32,  the  time  of  Bishop  An- 
drew's election,  the  antislavery  sentiment  has 
been  in  the  advance  in  the  Church  and  the  civ- 
ilized world;  and.  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
it  has  been  roused  to  a  most  earnest  opposition 
to  the  introduction  of  a  slaveholder  into  the 
episcopal  office.  Such  was  the  state  of  senti- 
ment in  the  north  when  the  delegates  of  the 
General  conference  learned,  on  reaching  New- 
York,  that  Bishop  Andrew  had  become  a  slave- 
holder. 

It  was  ascertained,  too,  that  Bishop  Andrew 
had  been  a  slaveholder  for  several  years.  Soon 
after  liis  election  to  the  Episcopacy,  a  lady  be- 
queathed him  a  female  slave,  on  condition  she 
should  be  sent  to  Liberia  at  nineteen  years  of 
age,  if  her  consent  could  be  obtained.  She  re- 
fused to  emigrate,  has  since  married,  and  is 
now  a  slave,  she  and  her  children,  and  is  liable 
to  all  that  may  befall  slaves.  He  inherited 
another  slave  from  the  mother  of  his  former 
wife.  By  his  second  marriage  he  became  the 
owner  of  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  slaves.  These 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Andrew,  in  her  own  right,  be- 
fore her  marriage.  That  act,  according  to  the 
laws  of  Georgia,  made  them  the  property  of 
Bishop  Andrew,  to  keep  or  dispose  as  he 
pleased.  He  conveyed  them  to  a  trustee  for 
the  joint  use  of  liimself  and  wife,  of  whom  the 
survivor  is  to  be  the  sole  owner.  This  convey- 
ance was  made  for  the  security  of  Mrs.  Andrew. 
The  earnings  of  the  slaves,  as  well  as  the  re- 
versionary title,  arc  his;  and  the  arrangement 
shows  that  there  was  nothing  done  to  satisfy 
the  well-known  sentiments  against  a  slave- 
holding  bishop.  And  his  connection  with 
slavery  is  not  an  assumption,  as  the  Protest 
says,  but  he  is  the  owner  of  slaves  in  the  full 
and  proper  .sense  of  the  term.  His  title  was 
acquired  by  bequest,  by  inheritance,  and  by 
marriage,  by  far  the  most  common  grounds  of 
ownership  in  slaves.  All  the  usual  conditions 
of  slavery  exist  in  the  condition  of  liis  slaves. 
Their  labor  and  earnings  are  his,  and  inure  to 
his  Ix-nefit  and  that  of  his  family.  Tliey  are 
liable  to  be  sold,  and  their  offspring  doomed  to 
perpetual  bondage.     It   is   said   tlie   deed  of 
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trust  put  it  beyond  his  power  to  free  the  slaves 
even  if  there  were  no  other  obstacle.  Thus 
the  Church  must  have  a  slaveholding  bishop 
in  spite  not  only  of  its  known  will,  but  of  its 
standing  laws. 

Beside,  Bishop  Andrew  could  not  exercise 
his  functions,  under  existing  circumstances,  in 
the  north  without  producing  disastrous  results 
to  the  north;  and  if  the  General  conference  had 
been  disposed  to  evade  the  case,  the  considera- 
tion of  it  was  forced  on  them  by  the  Episcopal 
Address  itself. 

As  to  the  mode  of  treating  his  case,  few 
doubted  that  sufficient  ground  existed  for  im- 
peachment or  charge  of  improper  conduct, 
under  the  express  provisions  of  the  Discipline. 
It  was  improper  conduct  for  the  shepherd  of 
eleven  hundred  thousand  souls,  either  deliber- 
ately or  heedlessly,  to  place  himself  in  conflict 
with  the  moral  sentiments  of  his  vast  flock; 
yet  no  step  was  taken  to  impeach  or  punish. 
The  case  was  dealt  with  merely  as  a  fact — as  a 
practical  difficulty — for  the  removal  or  pallia- 
tion of  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  General 
conference  to  provide.  "  The  action  of  the  con- 
ference was  neither  judicial  nor  punitive.  It 
neither  achieves  nor  intends  a  deposition,  nor 
so  much  as  a  legal  suspension.  Bishop  An- 
drew is  still  a  bishop;  and  should  he,  against 
the  expressed  sense  of  the  General  conference, 
proceed  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions,  his 
official  act  would  be  valid." 

As  to  the  law  in  the  case,  the  Reply  affirms 
that  the  General  conference  violated"  neitlier 
the  constitutional  nor  the  statutory  law  of  the 
Church.  As  to  the  constitutional  law,  what  is 
said  on  it  in  the  Protest  is  merely  gratuitous, 
and  without  foundation;  and,  in  regard  to  the 
statute  law,  the  rule  for  traveling  preachers 
does  not  apply  to  bishops.  And  when  the  Pro- 
test asks,  "Is  there  any  thing  in  the  law  or  its 
reasons  creating  an  exception  in  the  instance 
of  bishops?"  the  answer  is,  "  There  is  in  both." 
So  far  as  judicial  proceedings  are  concerned, 
the  Discipline  divides  the  Church  into  four 
classes — private  members,  local  preachers,  trav- 
eling preachers,  and  bishops — and  establishes 
distinct  tribunals,  and  different  degrees  of  re- 
sponsibility for  each.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
Discipline  is  adverse  to  slavery;  and  a  bishop, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  is  required  to 
labor  throughout  its  entire  teri-itory,  and,  in 
the  greater  portion  of  it,  the  services  of  a 
slaveholding  bishop  would  not  be  acceptable. 

As  to  the  plea  of  the  Protest,  from  the  con- 
stitutions ot  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
states,  the  law  of  the  land  allows  citizens  to 
hold  slaves;  but  it  also  allows  them  to  keep 
grog-shops  and  theaters.  If  the  Protest  means 
to  say  the  law  requires  citizens  to  keep  slaves, 
it  is  denied;  and  unless  it  is  shown  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  requires  any  citi- 
zen to  do  what  the  laws  of  the  land  require  him 
not  to  do,  it  is  unfair  to  draw  the  parallelism. 

The  authors  of  the  Protest  have  been  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  claiming  for  the  Methodist 
Episcopacy  powers  and  prerogatives  never  ad- 
vanced before,  except  by  those  who  wished  to 
make  it  odious,  and  which  always  have  been 
repudiated  by  the  defenders  of  the  Church. 

The  Protest  maintains  that  "the  Episcopacy 
is  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  government;" 
that  the  bishops  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
General  conference;  that  the  General  confer- 
ence is  as  much  the  creature  of  the  Episcopacy 
as  the  bishops  are  of  the  General  conference. 


The  Reply  shows  that  these  are  mere  assump- 
tions, contradicted  by  the  Discipline  and  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

The  Protest  maintains  that  the  General  con- 
ference has  no  power  to  subject  a  bishop  to  any 
official  disability  whatever  witliout  charge  and 
trial.  The  Reply  affirms  that  this  is  contrary 
to  Methodist  economy,  and  it  is  an  attempt  to 
exempt  from  the  action  of  a  general  system 
those  who  least  of  all  should  be  excepted. 
The  Church  can  not  sanction  the  doctrine  that 
while  all  other  officers  of  the  Church,  of  what- 
ever name  or  degree,  are  subjected  to  a  sleep- 
less supervision ;  are  counseled,  admonished, 
or  changed,  as  necessity  may  require,  and  the 
Discipline  directs;  that  a  bishop,  who  decides 
all  questions  of  law  in  annual  conferences, 
stations  ministers,  etc.,  enjoys  a  virtual  impu- 
nity for  all  delinquencies  or  misdoings,  not 
strictly  criminal.  Such  a  doctrine  is  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  Methodism,  the  express  lan- 
guage of  the  Discipline,  and  the  exposition  of 
it  by  all  our  standard  writers.  The  Reply  then 
quotes  from  Emory,  Asbury,  Coke,  Hedding, 
and  Dickens  to  sustain  this  view  of  the  subject. 

The  Reply  justly  complains  that  the  Protest 
not  only  assails  the  General  conference  with 
harsh  language,  but  even  threatens  that  no 
bishop  need  appear  in  the  south  whose  senti- 
ments differ  from  their  own.  The  Protest 
charges  the  General  conference  as  lawless;  as 
acting  without  law,  and  contrary  to  law;  as  vio- 
lating  the  compromise  law;  that  its  public  faith  can 
be  no  longer  relied  on. 

The  Reply  then  says:  "  When  all  the  law 
and  the  facts  in  the  case  shall  have  been 
spread  before  an  impartial  community,  the 
majority  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  fix  the 
responsibility  of  division,  should  such  an  un- 
happy event  take  place,  where,  in  justice,  it 
belongs.  They  will  ask,  Who  first  introduced 
slavery  into  the  Episcopacy?  and  the  answer 
will  be.  Not  the  General  conference.  Who  op- 
posed the  attempt  to  withdraw  it  from  the 
Episcopacy?  Not  the  General  conference.  Who 
resisted  the  measure  of  peace  that  was  proposed, 
the  mildest  that  the  case  allowed?  Not  the  ma- 
jority. Who  first  sounded  the  knell  of  divi- 
sion, and  declared  that  it  would  be  impossible 
longer  to  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church?   Not  the  majority." 

The  Reply  concludes  in  the  following  ami- 
cable words:  "Finally,  we  can  not  but  hope 
that  the  minority,  after  reviewing  the  entire 
action  of  the  conference,  will  find  that,  both  in 
their  declaration  and  their  Protest,  they  have 
taken  too  strong  a  view  of  the  case;  and  that, 
by  presenting  it  in  its  true  light  before  their 
people,  they  may  be  able  to  check  any  feelings 
of  discord  that  may  have  arisen,  so  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  may  still  continue 
as  one  body,  engaged  in  its  proper  work  of 
spreading  Scriptural  holiness  over  these  lands." 

4.  The  passage  of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  nine,  Saturday,  June  8th,  was  received, 
with  great  satisfaction  by  the  south  as  a  peace 
measure  that  exceeded  even  their  expectations 
for  its  liberality,  and  which  passed  with  nearly 
a  unanimous  vote.  On  Monday,  the  lOth,  at 
the  house  of  one  of  the  Harpers,  New  York, 
when  waiting  there  with  Dr.  Peck  to  hear  the 
Reply  read,  while  Dr.  Durbin  was  employed 
up  stairs  in  finishing  the  Reply,  we  had  a  long 
conversation  with  Dr.  Capers,  wlio,  as  we  un- 
derstood him,  was  still  anxious'  for  the  con- 
tinued  unity  of   the    Churcli.     He    informed 
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me — as  his  discourse  was  directed  to  me — that 
he  thought  the  report  of  the  committee  of  nine 
might  3'ct  be  iiseil  to  prevent  separation.  He 
said  the  south  -were  greatly  excited;  that  every 
mail  brought  them  this  intelligence.  He  had 
receiv^ed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  requesting 
him  to  take  Washington  on  his  way  home.  Dr. 
Capers  thought  that  he  might  avert  the  catas- 
trophe by  drawing  up  a  paper,  stating  the  case 
as  it  was,  and  obtain  the  signatures  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn and  other  distinguished  southern  states- 
men attached  to  it,  recommending  the  contin- 
ued unity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cluirch, 
without  periling  the  interests  of  the  south. 
"With  sucn  a  statement  he  was  manifestly  more 
desirous  than  confident  of  success;  yet  he 
thought  it  worth  tryin^,  and,  as  we  gathered 
from  him,  was  i-esolved  in  making  the  attempt. 
We  must,  therefore,  give  Dr.  Capers  full  credit 
for  having  a  very  strong  desire  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  Church;  and  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  suspect  him  of  having  a  different 
course  in  view.  But  the  proceedings  of  the 
evening  on  the  Reply  to  the  Protest,  we  sup- 
pose, went  to  say  that  such  an  attempt  would 
be  entirely  ttnavailing,  or  would  not  be  enter- 
tained by  other  southern  men. 

5.  When  the  Reply  was  under  consideration,  it 
elicited  some  rather' desultoiy  debate.  Though 
the  southern  brethren  had  been  permitted  to  pre- 
sent their  Protest,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
tered on  the  Journals,  the  majority  made  no  re- 
marks on  it.  But  when  the  Reply  was  before  the 
conference,  tlie  southern  men  were  as  forward  to 
debate  about  the  Reply,  as  if  they  had  a  right  to 
dictate,  or  prescribe  to  the  majority  what  should 
be  the  answer  to  the  Protest.* 

Mr.  Crowder  said,  as  the  matter  stood  before 
that  report  was  brought  in,  he  had  hoped  they 
might  yet  avoid  division.  The  passage  of  that 
report  would  render  division  inevitable.  They 
had  no  choice  left.  And  there  were  statements 
in  that  report  which  were  contraiy  to  fact.  The 
document  was  an  insult  to  the  whole  south. 
He  would  not  be  suiprised  if  its  publication  led 
to  a  civil  war,  so  utterly  did  it  deny  the  rights 
and  trample  on  the  feelings  of  all  the  slavehold- 
ing  states. 

Mr.  Early  begged  the  brethren  not  hastily  to 
adopt  the  report.  He  never  had  such  sad  and 
fearful  forebodings  as  he  had  experienced  since 
he  came  into  that  evening  session.  Already  the 
south  was  in  a  flame  in  consequence  of  the  pa.st 
action  of  that  conference,  and  the  Reply  to  the 
Protest  was  calculated  more  than  any  thing  to  in- 
crease the  dis.satisfaclion.  He  denied  the  right 
of  a  majority  to  take  such  a  course.  The  eyes 
of  the  brethren  had  never  fallen  upon  a  page 
where  the  protest  of  a  minority  was  so  treated. 
He  should  have  been  rejoiced  to  have  gone  home 
prepared  to  say  that  the  brethren  down  east,  and 
those  of  similar  sentiment,  liad,  by  common  con- 
sent, agreed  to  a  peaceable  division  of  the  Church; 
and  that,  being  free  from  this  difhculty  of 
slavery  themselves,  they  were  prepared  to  aid 
the  south  in  any  measure  which  would  relieve 
them  from  their  difliiculties;  and  that  thus  they 
would  remain  members  of  one  family,  and  love 
as  brethren.  The  south  was  in  a  high  state 
of  excitement.  He  had  now  in  his  pocket  a  let- 
ter from  one  of  the  first  merchants  in  Richmond, 
mentioning  the  fact,  that  the  excitement  was 
such  that  the  mo.st  influential  men  in  the  city 
declared  in  the  public  market,  that  if  those  men 
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who  had  denounced  Bishop  Andrew  and  the 
south,  were  to  visit  that  city,  it  would  bo  impos- 
sible to  secure  them  safety  from  the  indignation 
of  the  people.  A  mass  meeting  had  been  held, 
and  it  was  said  that  when  gentlemen  applied 
for  admission,  they  were  refused  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  meeting  of  tlie  society  alone.  Let 
that  report  go  forth  as  it  was,  and  he  could  tell 
the  two  doctors,  and  the  president  of  one  of  their 
universities,  that  they  had  sounded  the  death- 
knell  of  the  union  of  the  Church.  Adopt  it  and 
enter  it  upon  the  records,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  this  would  be  the  ca.se.  It  was  un- 
paralleled that  such  a  reply  was  made  to  a  sim- 
ple protest.* 

Dr.  Bangs  inquired  whether  it  was  in  order  to 
debate  this  matter.  The  Protest  was  allowed 
quietly  to  go  upon  the  records.  Whereupon 
Bishop  Waugh  reminded  him  that  a  motion  was 
made  for  spreading  it  upon  the  Journals.-f 

Dr.  Longstrcet  said,  tnat  some  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  case  the  committee  had  stated  in 
such  a  way  that  they  would  make  a  false  im- 
pression. Bishop  Andrew  had  solemnly  de- 
clared before  them,  that  he  could  not,  m  his 
conscience,  deprive  his  wife  of  her  property, 
simply  because  he  had  married  her.  It  was 
not  once  said,  in  all  the  report,  that  he  could 
emancipate  them.  He — Dr.  Lon^street — boldly 
asserted  that  Bishop  Andrew  did  not  own  the 
slaves.  If  he  should  get  in  debt,  they  ]X)Ssibly 
miglit  be  taken  for  his  debts,  and  that  was  sug- 
gested to  him;  but  there  is  no  fear  on  that 
point,  for  he  did  not  intend  to  go  in  debt.  But 
it  was  not  true  that  the  slaves  belong  to  him. 
How  far  his  creditors  might  assert  a  claim  to 
them,  might  be  a  grave  question;  but  as  between 
his  children  and  his  wife,  in  case  of  his  death, 
they  would  go  to  her  and  not  to  his  children.! 
Dr.  Smith  said  that  creditors  in  Georgia  had 
peculiar  claims  over  and  above  childien  and 
heirs. 

C.  Elliott  thought  the  course  propo.sed  by  the 
committee  was  agreeable  to  the  strictest  rules. 
The  minority  had  a  right  to  present  their  Protest 
without  debate  from  the  majority.  And  the 
majority  had  an  equal  right  to  present  their 
Reply  to  that  Protest  without  debate  on  the  part 
of  the  minority.  Dr.  Smith  called  for  a  case  in 
proof.  C.  Elliott  endeavored  to  get  the  floor  and 
give  the  case  or  cases;  but  could  not  get  the  floor, 
and  no  other  person  presented  one.  The  cases 
he  pui-posed  to  give  were  as  follows:  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Presbyterian  Discipline  in  the 
United  States  was  a  case  in  proof;  so  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Scotland;  and  also  the  Cov- 
enanters, the  Refonned,  and  Associate  Reformed 
Churches  in  this  countiy.  And  it  is  believed  of 
all  other  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Europe  and 
America. II 

Mr.  Ames  defended  the  report  on  the  ground 
that  other  ecclesiastical  tribunals  pursued  the 
same  cour.se  tlie  conference  were  following  in  this 
case.§ 

Dr.  Durbin  said  the  committee  did  not  look  upon 
the  Protest  of  the  minority  as  a  protest,  but  as  an 
elaborate  argument  of  the  case;  and  they  thought 
tliat  a  minority  had  no  right  to  an  argumentation 
on  their  Protest.  In  this  he  spoke  the  sentiments 
of  his  fonner  colleagues  in  committee — Dr.  Olin 
and  Mr.  Hamline.  He  and  his  colleagues,  how- 
ever,  consented  to  omit  the  parts  which  referred 
to  the  examination  of  leaders  oeforc  the  quarterly 
meeting  conferences,  and  that  which  said  that 
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Bishop  Andrew  might  be  called  to  an  account  at 
the  next  General  conference,  if  he  continued  to 
exercise  his  functions.*  . 

Dr.  Peck  consented  to  the  erasure  of  that  part 
of  the  report  relating  to  the  contingency  that  the 
Bishop  might  be  arraigned  before  the  next  Gen- 
eral conference  for  contravening  the  expressed 
■will  of  the  present  General  conference,  not  be- 
cause he  relinquished  the  principle,  but  because 
he  thought,  perhaps,  it  might  be  better  to  leave 
it  out  of  the  report.  He  also  consented  to  the 
alteration  of  the  statement  as  to  class-leaders. 
Though  the  spirit  of  that  statement  is  borne  out, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  by 
section  ii,  chapter  ii,  part  1  of  the  Discipline, 
yet,  as  its  verbiage  is  somewhat  incorrect,  he  was 
•willing  to  spare  it.  The  argument  was  a  valid 
one.  But  tne  committee  were  willing  to  go  all 
reasonable  lengths,  in  removing  those  features 
of  the  report  deemed  objectionable.f 

Dr.  Smith  said  he  did  not  pretend  to  very  ac- 
curate information  on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of 
minorities  to  present  their  protests.  The  object 
of  the  motion  was  to  have  the  report  adopted  by 
this  conference.  That  was  what  he  wanted 
them  to  do,  for  it  was  what  they  believed.  He 
wanted  them  to  sign  their  names  to  that  paper, 
and  let  it  go  out  before  the  world.  They  had  at- 
tempted to  gull  the  public  long  enough,  and  he 
now  wanted  them  to  show  their  hands,  and  tell 
the  five  hundred  thousand  Methodists  at  the 
south  what  they  intended  to  do.J 

On  Monday  afternoon,  June  10th,  when  the 
Reply  was  read,  E.  R.  Ames  moved  that  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  be  entered  on  the  Journal 
and  printed.  At  the  night  session,  Dr.  Bangs 
moved  to  lay  on  the  taWe  for  the  present  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Ames,  but  this  did  not  carry. 
The  discussion  was  resumed  and  continued,  as 

fiven  above.  After  some  time  had  elapsed,  J. 
erkins  moved  the  previous  question,  which  was 
carried.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded, 
and  ordered  by  the  number  deemed  necessary. 
The  call  was  made  by  the  secretary,  and  116 
voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution  to  record  and 
print  the  report,  and  26  against  it.  So  the  re- 
port, by  the  above  vote,  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
tered on  the  Journal  and  printed.  || 

6.  Some  remarks  in  this  place  may  be  proper 
on  the  natm'e  of  a  protest,  in  order  to  understand 
more  easily  the  true  position  of  things;  espe- 
cially as  this  Protest  was  the  development  of  the 
declaration  made  by  the  south  when  Bishop  An- 
drew's case  was  decided.  We  take  for  our  model 
the  chapter  in  the  Discipline  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  country,  on  "  Dissents  and  Pro- 
tests.'"§  We  refer  this  to  our  list  of  documents.TT 
A  protest  is  a  solemn  and  formal  declaration, 
made  by  members  of  a  minority,  bearing  their 
testimony  against  what  they  deem  a  mischievous 
or  erroneous  judgment;  and  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  a  detail  of  the  reasons  on  which  it 
is  founded. 

If  a  protest  be  couched  in  decent  and  respect- 
ful language,  and  contain  no  offensive  reflections 
against  the  majority  of  the  judicatory,  those  who 
oner  it  have  the  right  to  have  it  recorded  on  the 
minutes. 

A  protest,  though  not  infringing  the  rules  of 
decorum,  either  in  its  language  or  matter,  may 
impute  to  the  judicatory  whose  judgment  it  op- 
poses, some  principles  or  reasonings,  which  it 
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never  adopted.  In  this  case  the  majority  may 
appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  an  an.swor  to 
the  protest,  which,  after  being  adopted  as  the  act 
of  tne  judicatory,  ought  to  be  inserted  on  the 
records. 

Those  who  entered  their  protest  may  be  of 
opinion  that  fidelity  to  their  cause  calls  upon 
them  to  make  a  reply  to  the  answer.  This, 
however,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  admitted;  as 
the  majority  might,  of  course,  rejoin,  and  legisla- 
tion m^ight  be  perpetuated,  to  the  great  incon- 
venience and  disgrace  of  the  judicatory. 

When  the  protesters  consider  the  answer  of  the 
majority  as  imputing  to  them  opinions  or  conduct 
which  they  disavow,  the  proper  course  is  to 
ask  leave  to  take  back  their  protest,  and  modify 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  more  agreeable 
to  their  views.  This  alteration  may  lead  to  a 
corresponding  alteration  in  the  answer  of  the 
majority;  with  which  the  whole  afifair  ought  to 
terminate. 

The  foregoing  are  plain,  common-sense,  and 
practical  views  of  the  proper  character  of  a  pro- 
test and  its  answer;  and  if  we  apply  these  rules 
to  the  Protest  of  the  minority  in  1844,  it  will  not 
bear  scrutiny. 

The  Protest  is  not  couched  in  "decent  and 
respectful  language."  We  give  a  few  instances 
out  of  the  many  that  might  be  adduced:  "  Any 
bishop  of  the  Church,  either  violating  or  submit- 
ting to  the  violation  of  the  conference  charter  of 
union  between  the  north  and  south,  without 
proper  and  public  remonstrance,  can  not  be  ac- 
ceptable in  the  south,  and  need  not  appear  there." 
The  action  of  the  General  conference  is  repre- 
sented as  "  lawless;"  as  "  without  law  and  con- 
ti-ary  to  law.  The  General  conference  is  repre- 
sented as  acting  on  "  the  promptings  of  a  fugi- 
tive unsettled  expediency." 

The  Protest,  too,  imputes  to  the  majority 
"principles  or  reasonings  which  it  never 
adopted."  The  General  conference  is  repre- 
sented as  acting  contrary  to  law,  and  above 
law — of  violating  solemn  pledges;  as  having 
violated  the  compromise  law.  "  The  public 
faith  of  the  body  can  no  longer  be  relied  on  as 
the  guardian  for  the  redemption  of  the  pledge." 
They  demand  "that  there  shall  be  no  further 
curtailment  of  right  as  regards  the  southern  min- 
istry." 

Strictly  speaking,  it  would  have  been  right  in 
itself,  as  well  as  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  treating  protests,  had  the  General  con- 
ference rejected  it  altogether,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  clothed  in  "decent  and  respectful 
language;"  and  because  it  imputed  to  the  major- 
ity "principles  and  reasonings"  which  they 
never  adopted. 

Beside,  the  minority  not  only  violated  the 
reasonable  rules  that  governed  protests,  but  they 
also  proceeded  to  question,  dispiite,  and  debate 
on  the  Reply,  as  if  they  were  to  be  the  judges 
how  the  majority  should  answer  them.  Any  one 
can  see,  that  as  the  minority  alone  had  the  ri"ht, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  decide  as  to  their 
own  Protest,  it  was  equally  true,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  that  the  majority  should  prepare 
their  own  answer,  which  the  minority  had  no 
right  to  interfere  with;  yet  tliey  proceeded  to 
discuss  its  merits  as  if  they  were  entitled  fir.st  to 
protest,  and  then  to  regulate  the  answer  to  it ! 

The  truth  is,  the  Protest  was  a  violent  paper, 
drawn  up  in  iincourteous  and  illiberal  terms, 
casting  unfair  imputations  on  the  majority.  It 
was  also  a  sort  of  declaration  of  independence; 
or,  rather,  it  was  iJbe  defense  and  development  of 
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tlie  previous  declaration  of  the  southern  dele- 
gates, Jirgucd  in  detail,  and  that  too  in  offensive 
terms  and  imputations.  It  reflected  very  clearly 
fhe  image  and  superscription  of  pro-slaveryisni. 
The  southern  preachers  iiad  yielded  to  the  pro- 
slaverj-  spirit  around  them.  They  were  awed 
by  it.  They  then  yielded  to  its  dictates.  The 
nullification  spirit  of  Calhoun  had  seized  them. 
They  seemed  to  be  as  servilely  submissive  to  the 
civil  power,  as  ever  some  others  had  been  to  the 
ecclesiastical  power.  The  distinction  of  Christ 
in  awarding  supremacy  to  both  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical powers  within  their  proper  jurisdictions, 
was  overlooked.    Render  to  Caesar  and  to  God 


their  own,  was  the  maxim  of  Christ.  At  Rome 
the  supreme  power  over  both  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual, is  with  the  spiritual.  The  Scriptural  and 
American  principle  is,  the  civil  power  is  supreme 
in  civil  matters;  the  spiritual  power  is  su- 
preme in  spiritual  matters.  Southern  slavehold- 
ers claimed,  under  the  civil  plea,  all  religious 
power  also;  and  the  Churches  of  the  south,  alas  ! 
conceded  very  generally  to  the  demand.  And 
now,  Methodist  preachers,  in  the  year  1844,  are 
yielding  up  the  principles  of  the  Bible,  of  the 
religious  liberty  of  the  country,  in  complaisance 
to  the  demands  of  pro-slavery  men. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


EVENTS  SUCCEEDING  THE  GENEEAL  CONFERENCE  OF  1844. 


1 .  Wk  may  occupy  here  a  paragraph  or  two  in 
noticing  the  various  opinions  uttered,  both  in  the 
north  and  in  the  south,  respecting  the  cases  of 
Mr.  Harding  and  Bishop  Andrew,  by  corre- 
spondents of  the  papers,  while  these  cases  were 
pending,  or  after  they  were  decided.  And  we 
may  say  in  advance,  that  the  correspondents  in 
tJic  southern  papers  misrepresented  the  cases  to 
the  southern  public,  which  was  a  principal 
cause  of  the  revolutionary  movements  which 
succeeded. 

Dr.  Capers,  under  date  of  May  1.3th,  two  days 
after  the  decision  on  Harding's  case,  writes  a 
very  exciting  letter,  which  was  published  in  the 
Southei'n  Advocate  of  May  24th.  He  states  that 
many  preachers  in  New  England,  leaning  to 
ultra  aoolitionism,  persuaded  the  people  that 
they  might  be  as  ultra  as  they  pleased  and  re 
mam  in  the  Church;  that  the  decision  in  Hard- 
ing's case  was  contrary  to  Discipline,  as  well  as 
contrary  to  the  resolution  of  1840,  in  the  West- 
moreland case,  thus  misrepresenting  these  two 
points;  that  the  south  were  united;  and  that  the 
hair  could  not  be  split  which  divided  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Baltimore  conference,  and  other  conser- 
vators, from  the  abolitionists  of  a  few  years  ago.* 

Mr.  Lee,  editor  of  the  Richmond  Advocate, 
under  date  of  May  15th,  writes  for  his  paper, 
that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Harding,  he  did  not  own 
the  slaves;  that  the  Discipline  sustained  him 
if  he  did  own  them,  thus  applying  the  rule  that 
i-elatcs  to  official  members  to  traveling  preachers; 
that  the  decision  was  the  knell  of  division  and  dis- 
union; that  the  vote  was  governed  by  considera- 
tions growing  out  of  abolition  and  slavery;  and 
that  the  decision  was  a  declaration  that  slave- 
holding,  without  exception,  constitutes  a  dis- 
qualification for  the  ministerial  office. + 

Dr.  Bond,  to  correct  the  misstatements  in  the 
southern  papers,  especially  those  of  Mr.  Lee, 
under  date  of  May  SUth.J  states  that  full  reports 
had  been  published  in  all  the  Methodist  papers, 
both  of  tne  official  acts  of  the  conference  and 
of  the  speeches;  and  that  the  whole  Church  was 
therefore  furnished  with  the  facts  in  reference  to 
all  interests  coming  under  discussion.  Hence 
he  justly  considered  discussions  by  editors  or 
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correspondents,  as  improper,  as  these  increased 
rather  than  allayed  tne  irritation  arising  from 
differences  of  opinion.  He  stated  that  tliere  were 
few  abolitionists,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term,  in  the  General  conference,  understand- 
ing by  the  name  one  who  contends  for  immedi- 
ate and  universal  emancipation,  regardless  of 
consequences — one  who  holds  that  slavcholding 
is  a  sin  under  all  circumstances,  and  that  all 
such  should  be  expelled  from  the  Church.  He 
insisted  that  the  decision  in  Harding's  case  was 
obviously  right,  and  absolutely  necessary.  He 
further  maintained  that  the  decision  in  Harding's 
case  did  not  go  to  say  that  those  preachers  wno 
through  necessity  endured  the  relation  of  mas- 
ter, were  sinners.  He  also  contends  that  the 
present  case  is  not  one  which  should  produce 
divisions. 

Dr.  Bond  concludes  his  article  by  saying  that 
Bishop  Andrew's  case  forms  the  difficulty.  He 
said  tne  Bishop  liad  long  since  signified  a  wish 
to  resign,  on  considerations  wholly  unconnected 
with  slavery,  and  would  have  done  so,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  southern  advisers.  Had  he  re- 
signed before  anj'  action  was  had  in  his  case — 
and  action  was  long  delayed  to  give  opportu- 
nity— he  would  have  been  under  no  necessity  to 
advert  to  the  circumstance  of    his  having  ac- 

auired  slaves;  the  point  of  honor  now  so  formi- 
able  with  the  southern  delegations  would  not 
have  been  raised.  Even  now  the  Bishop  can  re- 
lieve the  Church  by  a  generous  pledge  not  to 
exercise  his  functions  as  general  superintendent, 
till  he  can  free  himself  from  the  embarrassment 
which  renders  the  constitutional  exercise  of  )iis 
office  impossible.  Bishop  Andrew  is,  by  the 
constitution,  a  pastor  of  the  whole  Church,  more 
than  half  of  wnom  are  strongly  opposed  to  an 
institution,  which  in  the  south  is  tolerated  by  a 
very  general  consent.  Without  this  course  there 
is  no  hope  for  a  distressed  Church;  unless,  in 
answer  to  prayer,  God  would  condescend  to  take 
the  case  into  his  own  hand.* 

The  course  of  Dr.  Bond  was  exceedingly  of- 
fensive to  the  south.  The  editors  of  tlie  Rich- 
mond and  Soutlicrn  Advocates  attacked  liiin 
violently.  The  Richmond  declared  that  Meth- 
odist abolitionists  had  created  a  storm  they 
could  not  allay;  that  they  were  in  a  dilemma; 
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for  if  they  censured  the  Bishop  they  destroyed 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  if  they  sit  still 
they  destroy  themselves;  and  that  there  •n'ill  be 
ao  unity  any  -where  except  in  the  south.* 

The  Southern  Advocate  declared  that  the 
north  -was  ultra,  and  that  the  whole  procedure 
in  Harding's  case  ■was  at  variance  with  the  2.3d 
Article  of  Religion,  which  teaches  that  subordin- 
ation to  the  civil  powers  was  the  duty  of  both 
ministers  and  members,  thus  misapplying  the 
article ;+  that  Dr.  Bond  had  prejudiced  the 
Bishop's  case  while  it  was  pending,  and  held 
him  up  to  obloquy  as  the  obstinate  cause  of  all 
the  trouble  and  embarrassment  felt  by  the  con- 
ference; and  that  the  "Protest  was  one  of  the 
ablest  documents  he  had  ever  read — one  which 
the  civilian  may  study,  and  which,  neverthe- 
less, the  common  understanding  may  appre- 
hend." 

The  Charleston  Mercury.J  in  noticing  ap- 
provingly this  eulogium  on  the  Protest,  says: 
"And  it  well  deserves  this  rank;  for  it  marks 
an  epoch — the  first  dissolution  of  the  Union." 

The  contest,  however,  was  not,  in  truth,  be- 
tween the  abolitionists  and  the  south,  but  be- 
tween the  antislavery  men  and  the  south.  So 
it  is  acknowledged  in  Zion's  Herald  by  the  ab- 
olitionists and  others.  On  Friday,  the  25lh  of 
May,  the  Herald  says:  "  This  is  no  controversy 
between  abolitionism  and  the  south,  but  between 
the  old  antislavery  sentiment  of  the  free  states 
and  the  south.  It  is  no  measure  of  innovation 
on  the  part  of  the  north,  but  opposition  to  inno- 
vation on  the  part  of  the  south. "|j  It  was  no 
other  than  the  moral  principles  of  the  Disci- 
pline and  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  constant 
usage  of  the  Church,  maintaining  original  and 
well-tried  ground  against  the  pro-slavery  inno- 
vations of  the  south,  who  had  begun  to  place 
the  ecclesiastical  neck  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  pro-slavery  spirit. 

2.  The  General  conference,  as  we  have  seen, 

Srovided,  in  their  report  on  the  revolutionary 
eclaration  of  the  south,  that  should  the  south 
separate,  or  secede  from  the  Church,  they  would 
treat  them  with  great  tenderness,  although  the 
secession  must  be  their  own  will  and  deed. 
The  southern  members,  as  we  have  also  seen, 
had  declared  that  secession  would  take  place, 
and  they  seemed  to  be  resolved  on  commencing 
it  immediately,  so  as  to  leave  no  time  for  inac- 
tion or  any  further  deliberation. 

Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  June,  or  the  next 
day  after  the  adjournment  of  General  confer- 
ence, the  southern  delegates  met,  passed  reso- 
lutions, and  published  an  address,  manifestly 
calculated,  and  we  must  infer  designed,  to  pro- 
mote secession.  The  three  following  resolu- 
tions were  passed  in  reference  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  Church: 

"(1.)  There  shall  be  a  convention  held  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  commence  the  1st  of 
May,  1845,  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
several  annual  conferences  within  the  slave- 
holding  states,  appointed  in  the  ratio  of  one 
for  every  eleven  members. 

"  (2.)  These  delegates  shall  be  appointed  at 
the  ensuing  session  of  the  several  annual  con- 
ferences enumerated,  each  conference  providing 
for  the  expenses  of  their  own  delegates. 

"  (3.)  These  several  annual  conferences  shall 
instruct  their  delegates  to  the  proposed  conven- 


j  tion  on  the  points  on  which  action  is  contem- 
plated, conforming  their  instructions,  as  far  as 
possible,   to  the  opinions   a 


and   wishes   of  the 


membership   within    their    several   conference 


I 
bounds 

I  The  southern  delegates  also  issued  an  "  Ad- 
dress to  the  Ministers  and  Members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  slavehold- 
ing  states  and  territories."*  In  this  they  de- 
clare that  the  various  "  action  of  the  majority 
on  the  subject  of  abolition  and  slavery  involved 
the  proscription  and  disability  of  the  south; 
but  the  General  conference  agreed  to  a  plan  of 
formal  and  pacific  separation,  by  which  the 
south  might  have  an  independent  and  distinct 
organization  of  their  own;  that  the  south  are 
to  be  the  judges  of  the  necessity  of  availing 
themselves  of  this  permission.  They  say  "  that 
they  regard  a  separation,  at  no  distant  day.  as 
inevitable,"  and  they  ask,  "  Shall  that  which, 
in  all  moral  likelihood,  must  take  place  soon, 
be  attempted  now,  or  are  there  reasons  why  it 
should  be  postponed?"  They  say  "  the  sepa- 
ration proposed  is  not  schism;  it  is  not  seces- 
sion." They  say  the  legislation  of  the  Church 
is  in  conflict  with  that  of  the  state,  and  must 
generate  an  amount  of  hostility  to  the  Church 
impossible  to  be  overcome.  Reference  is  made 
to  the  other  publications  on  the  subject. 

Any  one  who  peruses  this  Address,  and  the 
accompanying  resolutions,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  declaration  and  the  Protest,  will  at 
once  perceive  that  nothing  less  is  intended  or 
expected  but  a  separation  or  secession  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  and  though  the 
Address  says,  "As  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  will  be  found  north  of  the  dividing 
line,  so  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will 
be  found  south  of  the  same  line,"  this  will  not 
alter  the  case.  There  is  not,  and  there  never 
was,  such  a  Church  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  north,  as  this  artificial  and  sophistical 
distinction  would  suppose.  Let  any  one  read 
the  Address,  wliich  we  place  in  the  list  of  our 
documents,  as  we  do  all  such,  to  prevent  the 
suspicion  of  misrepresentation,  and  he  must 
conclude  that  it  is  only  the  mere  sequel  of  the 
declaration  and  the  Protest,  which  were  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  the  studied  announce- 
ment for  independence  and  a  new  organization, 
to  be  arrived  at  by  a  formal  separation  or 
secession.  And  though  this  is  called  some- 
times division,  and  mostly  separation,  the  terra 
secession  is  its  proper  ecclesiastical  name;  and 
we  use  this  name,  not  opprobriously,  but  prop- 
erly, and  in  its  strict  sense,  leaving  circum- 
stances to  decide  whether  this  secession  was 
right  or  wrong. 

The  following  resolution  passed  unanimously 
at  the  meeting  of  the  southern  delegates: 

"Resolved,  That,  in  the  event  the  bishops  do 
not  assign  Bishop  Andrew  work,  he  be,  and 
hereby  is,  requested,  as  far  as  is  in  his  power, 
to  attend  and  preside  in  our  conferences." 

This  resolution  is  an  open,  practical  act  of 
sccessional  character,  and  is  the  mere  sequence 
of  the  previous  announcements  already  made, 
with  this  distinction  that  the  former  declara- 
tions said  that  secession  ought,  and  must,  and 
will  take  place;  but  this  resolution  fairly  com- 
mences the  work.t 

3.  The  views  of  Dr.  Bond  in  reference  to  the 
case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  and  the  position  of  the 
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south,  in  case  of  their  secession  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  were  exceedingly  of- 
fensive to  many  in  the  south,  as  we  meiitioneJ 
before.  In  an  article  of  June  I9th,  headed, 
"The  position  of  the  sei\ior  editor  in  relation 
to  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,"  he  states  his 
positions  as  follows:  That  Dr.  Bond  had,  in 
conversation  with  two  distinguished  southern 
delegates,  advised  the  resignation  of  Bishop  • 
Andrew,  in  the  manner  already  related,  and 
that  the  Bisliop  had  proposed  to  the  southern 
delegates  that  he  would  resign  ;  but  they 
spurned  it;  and  all  this  was  done  before  tlie 
Bishop's  case  came  up  for  consideration  before 
the  conference;  that  the  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Advocate,  when  Mr.  Harding's  case  was  de- 
cided, and  before  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew 
was  entered  on,  misrepresented  the  case  of 
Harding,  and  denounced  as  abolitionists  the 
majority  of  the  conference,  which,  as  all  know, 
in  the  south,  meant  those  who  denounce  all 
slaveholders  as  sinners  of  the  deepest  dye, 
without  respect  of  circumstances;  that  in  con- 
recting  these  misstatements  he  offended  the 
south;  that  in  calling  him  a  moderate  aboli- 
tj-onist,  Mr.  Wightmau  said  the  same  as  if  he 
had  said  that  Dr.  Bond  was  moderately  rabid: 
yet  Dr.  Bond  asserts  tliat  he  viewed  slavery  in 
no  other  light  than  that  in  which  Dr.  Capers 
declared  when  he  said  that  "  he  would  doubt 
the  heart  of  a  man  who  would  consent  to  go  to 
the  north  as  a  slaveholding  bishop;"  and  of 
Dr.  Smith,  who  said  "  slavery  is  a  great  evil — 
an  evil  so  great  that  it  is  only  to  be  endured 
when  we  must — yet  slaveholding  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  sin  under  all  circumstances."* 

In  his  next  week's  paper,  of  June  26th,  Dr. 
Bond  gave  an  able  article  headed,  "  The  true 
grounds  upon  which  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  must  rest,  if 
the  contemplated  separation  from  their  present 
comiection  should  be  effected."  He  stated  that 
the  question  of  separation  or  continued  union 
is  to  be  settled  by  the  south,  as  the  consent  to 
and  arrangements  for  the  amicable  withdrawal 
of  the  south  was  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
delegates  of  the  southern  annual  conferences. 
We  give  the  outlines  of  the  true  grounds  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Bond,  and  we  believe  they  are 
substantially  correct. + 

Originally,  slaveholding  was  not  tolerated  at 
all;  but,  at  that  time,  the  civil  legislation  of 
none  of  the  states  forbade  emancipation.  This 
state  of  tilings  was  soon  changed,  and  it 
became  impracticable  to  make  them  free  in 
some  states;  and  a  discharge  from  the  service 
of  the  master  subjected  them,  by  law,  to  sale 
at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder;  and, 
in  others,  the  liberation  was  incumbered  with 
such  onerous  conditions  as  no  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority could  righteously  require  the  master  to 
comply  with.  The  General  conference,  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  lias  been  compelled 
gradually  to  relax  her  Discipline,  not  to  favor 
slaveholding,  but  in  mercy  to  the  slaves;  not  to 
withilraw  her  opposition  to  the  system  which 
she  still  declared  to  be  a  great  evil,  but  to 
avoid  the  absurdity  of  expelling  masters  for 
performing  acts  of  liumanity  and  mercy.  With 
regard,  therefore,  to  private  members,  the  dis- 
ciplinary rules  of  the  Church  were  abrogated, 
except  the  "  General  Rule"  which  forbids  the 
"  buying  and  selling  men,  women,  and  children 
•with  an  intention  to  enslave  them."     In  the 
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extreme  south  this  is  interpreted  to  refer  only 
to  the  slave-trade.  The  Church,  however,  still 
adhered  to  her  original  testimony  as  a  great 
evil,  and,  moreover,  did  all  she  could  do  to 
keep  her  ministry  free  from  it. 

And  tliough  the  Church  action  in  the  Disci- 
pline has  no  one  attribute  of  a  compromise, 
compact,  or  treaty  between  different  parties  in 
the  Church,  as  no  such  parties  existed  at  that 
time,  yet  it  was  a  compromise  with  the  stern 
necessity  of  circumstances  growing  out  of  state 
legislation,  and  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Church. 

No  new  grievance  or  injury  has  been  inflicted 
by  Church  action  on  tlie  south.  None,  abso- 
lutely none!  The  south  have  no  just  ground 
for  the  disruption  proposed. 

No  grievance  was  inflicted  by  the  reception 
and  consideration  of  petitions  on  slavery  whose 
allegations  did  great  injury  to  the  ministers 
and  members  of  the  south,  because  the  Gen- 
eral conference  did  not  sanction  these  unjust 
insinuations  or  accusations.  The  mere  recep- 
tion and  reference  of  the  petitions  could  form 
no  new  ground  of  offense;  for  such  has  been  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  General  conference. 

The  only  grievance  known  is  the  historical 
fact  that  the  ministry,  acting  by  their  dele- 
gates in  General  conference,  have  uniformly 
selected  bishops  from  among  the  non-slavehold- 
ing  elders,  thus  virtually  excluding  slavehold- 
ers from  the  highest  dignity  in  the  Church. 
No  rule  of  Discipline  ever  excluded  them;  but 
the  uniform  practice  of  the  conference  was  as 
decisive  in  regard  to  the  principle  of  action  as 
if  it  had  been  based  on  the  most  positive  en- 
actment. This  was  generally  concurred  in  as 
the  dictate  of  sound  prudence.  Even  in  1832, 
when  Bishop  Andrew  was  elected,  he  was  nom- 
inated by  Dr.  Capers,  who  would  have  been 
preferred  had  he  not  been  inextricably  con- 
nected with  slavery.  In  1836  a  more  formida- 
ble opposition  was  made  to  the  exclusion  of 
slaveholders  to  the  Episcopacy;  yet  the  Gen- 
eral conference  did  not  elect  one  slaveliolder, 
though  three  bishops  were  elected.  In  1840  no 
bishop  was  elected.  In  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1843  it  was  vehemently  urged  that  either  a 
slaveholder  must  be  elected  bishop,  or  the 
south  must  suffer  themselves  to  be  degraded, 
or  they  must  separate  from  the  Church.  With 
this  purpose  many  of  them  came  up  to  the 
General  conference  of  1844.      Dr.  Capers  op- 

Eoscd,  in  the  southern  papers,  this  position, 
ishop  Soule  frequently  said  that  it  was  im- 
practicable to  place  a  slaveliolder  in  the  Epis- 
copacy. Bishop  AndreAv's  case  changed  the 
whole  face  of  things.  The  southern  delegates 
found  a  slaveholding  bishop  already  made  to 
their  hand,  and  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  occasion  to  contend  for  an  alteration  in  the 
established  usage  and  settled  policy  of  the 
Church.  They  protested  against  his  resigna- 
tion, and  the  majority,  adhering  to  the  estab- 
lislied  principle  of  action,  passed  a  resolution, 
giving  it  as  their  opinion,  or  judgment,  that 
Bishop  Andrew  sliould  desist  from  the  exercise 
of  his  episcopal  functions  while  his  connection 
with  slavery  remained.  This  is  the  only  cause 
of  separation.  Dr.  Bond  then  proceeds  to  give 
the  insufliciency  of  this  alleged  cau.sc  in  five 


isuHiciency  ot  in 
IS  ;  namely,  tliat 


no  non-slaveholder, 


such,  has  been  unacceptable  in  the  south;  tho 
south  always  testified  against  slavery ;  evil 
effects  are  connected  with  a  slaveholding  min- 
istry; the  bishops  are  pastors  over  the  whole 
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Church;  and  the  Church  only  tolerates  slavery 
from  necessity. 

In  consequence  of  these  just  statements  and 
positions  of  Dr.  Bond,  he  was  vigorously, 
violently,  and  unfairly  assailed  by  the  leading 
men  of  the  south — Dr.  Wightman,  Dr.  Lee,  Dr.  ] 
Capers,  Dr.  Winans,  and  others. 

Dr.  Wightman,  in  his  paper  of  June  28th,* 
censures  Dr.  Bond  for  even  insinuating  that  | 
Bishop  Andrew  ought  to  resign,  more  espe- 
cially for  persisting  in  the  justness  of  the  plea  | 
for  resignation,  just  as  if  the  north  alone  were  i 
in  danger,  while  the  perils  of  the  south  were 
equally  imminent.  Now,  all  that  remains  is  to  1 
prepare  "  for  a  peaceful  and  amicable  adjust-  '■ 
ment  of  the  terms  of  separation  now  unavoid-  | 
able — a  separation  is  inevitable.  Destiny  it-  , 
self  is  not  more  so.  All  that  remains  is  to  | 
carry  out  to  a  peaceful  termination  the  nego-  \ 
tiations  set  on  foot  at  the  close  of  the  confer-  j 
ence."  He  sanctions  the  resolution  of  the  south-  , 
em  delegates,  calling  on  Bishop  Andrew  to  ■ 
despise  the  act  of  the  General  conference,  and  , 
preside  in  the  southern  conferences;  and  a  list 
of  the  southern  conferences  is  given  as  a  direct- 1 
cry  to  the  contemplated  disregard  of  the  act  | 
of  the  General  conference. 

Dr.  Lee,  after  considerable  of  the  censorious,  | 
proceeds  to  state  that  the  "  south  demanded  { 
separation  as  the  most  desirable  thinp;  when  j 
the  action  of  the  General  conference  had  put  | 
her  upon  the  choice  between  evils.  She  sepa-  : 
rates  to  preserve  her  independence,  to  perpetu-  I 
ate  tlie  glorious  work  of  God  in  the  earth,  and  i 
to  bring  both  master  and  slave  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  We  yielded  to 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  sought  a  sepa- 
rate existence.  .  .  .  The  separation  was  com- 
pleted, in  fact,  when  the  secretary  counted  up 
the  ayes  and  noes  on  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Fin- 
lej-.  The  great  ligament  of  our  union  as  a 
people  was  ruptured  when  that  decision  was 
announced.  All  that  was  subsequently  done  j 
and  legalitv  to  a  sepa-  1 


■was  SI 

ration  that  we  had  feared  as  inevitable,  but 
now  regarded  as  absolute,  and  embraced  as  es-  | 
sential  to  our  safety.  In  the  face  of  the  facts  j 
in  the  case,  it  is  a  fruitless  endeavor  to  per-  \ 
suade  the  south  that  their  delegates  went  too  j 
far,  or  acted  too  precipitately,  when  they  de-  i 
manded  for  themselves,  and  the  Church  they 
represented,  to  be  separated  from,  and  be  made 
independent  of,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gen-  ; 
eral  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. "+ 

According  to  Mr.  Lee,  the  south  demanded 
separation,  and  were  determined  to  secede  or 
separate  when  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  was 
decided.  They  did  not  petition  for  it,  but  were 
determined  to  have  it.  Hence,  the  separation, 
or  secession,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called, 
was  their  own  will  and  deed,  and  was  neither 
the  will  nor  deed  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Dr.  Capers,  under  date  of  June  28th,  replies 
to  Dr.  Bond,  of  June  19th.  He  stated  that 
what  he  had  said  formerly,  and  what  Dr.  Bond 
quoted,  respecting  the  reception  of  a  slavehold- 
ing  bisl)op  in  the  nortli,  was  in  regard  to  the 
individual  feelings  of  the  bishop  himself,  and 
not  in  regard  to  his  public  usefulness. J  In  re- 
gard to  the  article  of  Dr.  Bond  on  the  actual 
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position  of  the  soutJi,  Dr.  Capers,  under  date 
of  July  2d,  calls  him  to  a  strict  account.  He 
states  that  the  south  must  separate  from  the 
north;  but,  at  the  same  time,  so  words  it  that 
the  north  would  be  as  much  a  separation  as  the 
south,  and  applies  the  sentiments  in  his  own 
exploded  resolutions  to  the  report  on  the  decla- 
ration, called  improperly  the  plan.  He  says, 
"In  view  of  tlie  relation  of  the  Church  to  com- 
mon society  and  the  law  of  the  land,  tlic  south- 
ern and  northern  portions  of  it  should  be  put 
under  separate  jurisdiction."  Still,  he  con- 
fesses that  the  south  wanted  relief  only  with 
respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  General  confer- 
ence, as  now  constituted — or  rather  under  its 
present  policy — and  to  have  the  missions  and 
the  Book  Concern  as  common  interest.  He 
then  states:  "  But  the  northern  brethren  would 
not  consent  to  this."*  Thus,  Dr.  Capers  con- 
fessed the  northern  brethren  would  not  consent 
to  the  plan  of  dividing  the  Church,  because  it 
would  be  unconstitutional;  yet  he  maintains 
that  this  very  thing  was  done  by  the  plan. 
The  truth  is,  terms  and  phrases  were  employed 
by  southern  writers,  immediately  after  General 
conference,  to  make  the  plan  speak  the  same 
language  that  was  used  in  Dr.  Capers's  rejected 
resolutions,  which  called  for  a  division  of  the 
Church. 

Dr.  Winans,  on  October  lOth  and  12th,  wrote 
two  articles,  addressed  to  Dr.  Bond,  censuring 
him  unsparingly  for  his  sentiments  and  course; 
but  as  these  letters  were  written  so  late,  and 
others  had  exhausted  the  topic  of  denunciation 
against  Dr.  Bond,  we  need  not  give  the  partic- 
ulars. These  letters  were  manifestly  written 
under  the  influence  of  irritation,  and  dealt  in 
such  terms  and  expressions  as  tend  nothing  to 
godliness.  We  pass  them  without  further  re- 
mark.t 

4.  A  survey  of  the  preambles  and  resolutions 
of  meetings  held  in  the  south,  by  Methodists, 
both  before  and  after  the  close  of  the  General 
conference,  will  enable  us  to  have  some  tolerably- 
correct  view  of  public  sentiment  in  the  south. 
We  will  give  ample  extracts  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  these  meetings,  and  give  a  brief  analysis 
of  their  contents. 

There  are  two  or  three  notes  proper  to  be 
made  here:  I.  The  speeches  of  the  southern 
delegates  in  the  General  conference  seem  to  be 
merely  copied  by  these  meetings,  both  in  spirit, 
sentiment,  and  phraseology.  2.  The  southern 
papers  were  editorially  committed  to  give  publi- 
cation only  to  such  views  as  accorded  with  their 
own.  .3.  The  proceedings  appear  to  be  either 
controlled  or  dictated  by  the  pro-.slavery  mem- 
bers. 4.  The  non-slaveholders  in  the  south, 
especially  the  extreme  south,  are  much  under  the 
control,  and  even  dictation,  of  the  slaveholders, 
and  owing  to  this  submission,  and  even  dread, 
their  sentiments  were  either  suppressed  or  not 
made  public.  Yet  there  were  many  exceptions, 
such  as  Dr.  Booth  and  others,  as  subsequent 
events  went  to  say. 

In  regard  to  their  own  feelings  and  sentiments 
toward  their  northern  brethren,  they  say  "  they 
are  deeply  afflicted  and  indignant."  Tliey  "  hold 
them  in  sovereign  contempt."  They  declare  their 
"  unutterable  indignation"  toward  the  north. 

The  Baltimore  conference  is  especially  de- 
nounced. They  speak  of  the  "  tyrannical  inno- 
vation of  the  Baltimore  conference — abrogating 
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the  laws  of  Maryland — the  capricious  jure  di- 
vino  purpose  of  the  Baltimore  conference." 

As  to  the  members,  sentiments,  feelings,  and 
actions  of  the  General  conference,  they  employ 
such  language  as  follows:  They  arc  "men  reck- 
less of  consequences — the  rapacious  Juggernaut 
of  northern  fanaticism;"  "  the  reckless  and  tyran- 
nical conduct  of  a  majority  of  the  Gcnerjil  con- 
ference." "The  act  of  the  General  conference 
was  unwarrantable,  oppressive,  unconstitutional, 
and  disorganizing." 

They  ask  the  preachers  "to  take  immediate 
measures  for  their  secession  from  a  conference 
which  has  placed  so  gross  a  stigma  on  them  and 
their  flocks — an  insult  that  admits  but  of  one 
remedy." 

It  would  be  endless,  however,  for  us  to  go 
througli  the  whole.  We  must  refer  our  readers 
to  ample  selections  from  the  proceedings,  which 
we  throw  into  our  collection  ol"  documents,  which 
those  may  consult  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  the 
result  of  yielding  to  the  sway  of  an  erroneous 
public  sentiment,  and  the  usages  of  corrupt 
moral  practices,  both  of  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  slave  system.* 

Indeed  the  unsparing  denunciations  in  those 
preambles  and  resolutions  are  of  a  most  vitu- 
perative character.     Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew 


are  eulogized  beyond  both  truth  and  propriety; 
the  General  conference,  or  rather  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  is  denounced  without  stint; 
the  Discipline  is  condemned  in  its  requirements, 
while  it  is  claimed  for  countenance  and  support; 
the  other  bishops  of  the  Church  are  reprobated, 
especially  Bishop  Hamline.  Indeed  the  temper 
of  the  resolutions  differs  very  little  from  the  lan- 
guage and  spirit  of  the  proceedings  which  char- 
acterize the  political  party  proceedings  of  tlie 
day.     So  Dr.  Bond  said  at  the  time.t 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Lee  and  Smith  attended  the 
meeting  at  Norfolk,  and  said  not  a  word  against 
the  revolutionary  and  unchristian  sentiments 
uttered. {  The  editor  of  Zion's  Herald,  on  this 
point,  says,  "  Our  southern  brethren  have  given 
themselves  up  to  extravagances  which  give  an 
air  of  ludicrous  hyperbole  to  their  writings  and 
procecdings.il 

The  editor  of  the  Western  Advocate,  in  pub- 
lishing the  proceedings  of  these  meetings,  took 
occasion  to  apologize  for  them  as  the  Jirst,  and 
heated  ebullitions  of  passion  under  supposed 
wrongs,  and  not  the  settled  views  and  feelings 
of  the  south. § 

A  southern  man,  who  was  refused  the  columns 
of  the  Richmond  Advocate,  but  who  had  a  hear- 
ing in  the  Chri.stian  Advocate  of  August  28th,]p 
considers  the  resolutions  of  the  most  exceptiona- 
ble character.  Even  Mr.  Lee  does  not  attempt 
directly  to  justify  the  language  used.  But  he 
says  their  language  has  been  misunderstood,  or 
perverted.  Yet  some  of  these  resolutions  have 
grieved  pious  brethren  of  the  south,  although 
ttiey  could  not  have  the  privilege  of  publishing 
their  views  in  the  southern  papers.  Mr.  Lee,  as 
an  apology  for  not  publishing,  says  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resolutions  complairicd  of  was  the 
language  of  the  people,  and  the  meetings  were 
the  meetings  of  the  p<ople.  It  was  the  will  of 
the  people  that  was  desirable  to  be  obtained;  the 
language  was  a  mere  circumstance.     If  the  con- 
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demnation  of  resolutions  were  admitted,  a  defense 
must  be  admitted.  Such  were  the  reasons  why 
Mr.  Lee  would  allow  of  no  contradiction.*  Thus 
Mr.  Lee  avowedly  allowed  the  General  confer- 
ence and  the  Church  to  be  condimned,  and  all 
this,  too,  was  right;  but  he  allowed  of  no  de- 
fense.    And  this  was  the  course  pursued  by  the 

southern  editors.     They  maintained  one  side 

the  side  of  revolt — the  pro-slavery  side.  But  the 
friends  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
its  unity  could  have  no  hearing,  in  defending 
unity  and  the  Church. 

Dr.  Wightman,  on  "  The  Siiirit  of  the  Southern 
Portion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, "f 
does  not  exactly  adopt  or  even  justify  all  the 
language  used;  yet  he  passes  it  over  as  rather  a 
venial  offense,  if  offense  at  all. 

Rev.  Mr.  M'Ferrin,  of  the  Nashville  paper,  is 
always  sure  never  to  acknowledge  any  thing 
wrong  by  himself  or  his  party.  In  an  article  of 
July  26th,t  he  says,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, he  admires  the  calmness  and  Cliristiaa 
.spirit  manifested.  He  then  notices  the  "  lawless 
action  of  the  majority,"  and  the  strange  infatua- 
tion by  which  they  were  led. 

Dr.  Capers,  after  quoting  the  descriptive  pic- 
ture that  Dr.  Bond  gives  of  these  denunciations, 
presents  a  variety  of  excuses,  and  endeavors  to 
show  that  the  aoings  were  very  little,  if  any- 
thing, out  of  taste,  or  at  variance  with  courtesy 
and  truth. II  He  thinks  that  when  the  resolutions 
use  such  phrases  as  "  the  Juggernaut  of  perdi- 
tion," they  denounce  abolitionism,  but  not  the 
General  conference.  He  thinks  the  phrase,  "  the 
foul  spirit  of  the  pit,"  though  not  euphonious,  is 
not  far  wrong. § 

5.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Paine,  since  Bishop  Paine, 
wrote  throe  numbers  for  the  southern  papers,  the 
first  two  dated  July  12th,  and  the  la.st  October 
25th,  in  which  he  greatly  misrepresents  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  conference.lT 

Mr.  Paine  affirms  that  the  course  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference  on  the  subject  of  slavery  was 
unprecedented,  especially  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
Andrew.  In  the  place  of  applying  the  rule 
of  practical  emancipation  peculiar  to  traveling 
preachers,  he  applies  the  one  that  refers  to  offi- 
cial members  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Harding;  thus 
making  out  that  tlie  General  conference  con- 
demned him  for  what  he  could  not  do,  and  that 
this  was  a  victory  of  abolitionism  over  southern 
rights.  He  represents  the  conservatives  as  up- 
holding revolutionary  principles,  and  stabbing 
the  .south.  He  treats  as  chimeras  the  following 
points:  that  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Church  to  have  bisho])s  free  from  slaveholding; 
that  a  slaveholding  bishop  would  be  embarrassed 
in  exercising  liis  office  in  the  non-slaveholding 
st.ates;  that  13ishop  Andrew  was  elected  because 
he  was  not  a  slaveholder;  that  the  present  was 
not  the  time  to  introduce  .slavery  into  the  Epis- 
copacy. He  complains,  in  his  second  number, 
that  the  General  conference,  without  a  regular 
charge,  without  trial,  and  without  giving  hini 
the  privilege  of  a  hearing,  deposed  the  Bi.shop. 
Yet  lie  says,  in  his  first  number,  referring  to  tho 
case  of  Harding,  that  "proceedings  had  been 
taken  against  Bishop  Andrew  as  a  slaveholder, 


*  R.,  AugiLst  1st.     Scraps.  Vol.  I,  pp.  858-S60. 

t  S.,  July  19tli.     Scraps,  Vol.  I,  pp.  135-138. 

t  Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  164. 

I  S.,  December  13th.      Scraps,  Vol.  I,  pp.  719-724. 

§  Scrap.s,  Vol.  I,  p.  722. 

\  For  No.  1,  see  S.,  August  30th,  and  Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  242; 
for  No.  2,  see  N.,  August  2d,  and  Scraps,  Vol.  I.  p.  177;  aind 
for  No.  3,  see  N.,  October  25th,  and  Scraps,  VoU  I,  p.  521. 
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in  the  Committee  on  the  Episcopacy,  at  the  first 
session  of  the  Committee  after  its  organization; 
and  tliat  at  this  very  time  the  prosecution  of  the 
Bishop  was  pending."  Mr.  Paine  says:  "  The 
fact  is,  the  General  conferonce  preferred  to  wrong 
the  south  rather  than  risk  the  displeasure  of  the  [ 
north." 

The  foregoing  are  only  a  moiety  of  the  misrep-  ' 
resentations  which  Dr.  Paine  spread  before  the  j 
entire  south.  And  then,  in  consequence  of  a  ' 
one-sided  press,  there  was  no  way  of  correct-  ' 
ing  these  injurious  and  schismatic  allegations. 
Hence,  by  the  publication  of  inflammatory  reso- 
lutions a'nd  preambles,  the  letters  of  Dr.  Paine, 
the  weekly  editorials  of  the  southern  editors,  and 
the  articles  of  their  correspondents,  the  minds 
of  the  southern  Methodists  were  inflamed,  and 
they  therefore  became  prepared  for  secession. 

6.  "We  have  seen  how  the  proceedings  of  the 
General  conference  have  been  misrepresented  to 
tlie  south,  by  Messrs.  Lee,  MTerriu,  Wightman, 
Capers,  and  others;  that  these  erroneous  views 
were  reiterated  in  preambles  and  resolutions;  and 
that  Dr.  Paine  had  given  a  perverted  or  mistaken 
version  of  the  leading  facts.  We  are  now  called 
on  to  record  the  confinnation  of  these,  by  a  formal 
Episcopal  Address  from  Bishop  Andrew  "  to  the 

f)ublic,"  in  which  he  enlarges  considerably  the 
ist  of  errors  contained  in  the  former  representa- 
tions. This  Address  to  the  public  is  dated 
Oxford,  Georgia,  August,  1S44.*  Dr.  Bond  re- 
sponds to  the  Bishop  on  September  25th, f  and 
Bev.  James  B.  Finley  on  October  iBth.i 

The  Address  of  Bishop  Andrew  is  an  extraor- 
dinary paper,  aboundincj  in  misrepreseutatious 
of  his  own  case,  and  of  tlie  principal  points  then 
in  controversy. 

He  asks,  "Why  has  the  Church  all  along 
maintained  a  guilty  silence  in  her  standards  on 
the  subject  of  slavery?"  And  yet  the  Church,  in 
her  Discipline,  declared  slavery  to  be  a  great 
moral  evil,  and  not  to  be  borne  with,  only  where 
she  is  compelled  to  do  so.  Hence  the  Church 
could  not  tolerate  slavery  in  the  highest  office  in 
the  Church,  where  there  is  no  compidsion  by  any 
law  of  Church  or  state  to  do  so.  A  slaveholder 
would  never  be  chosen  to  be  bishop;  and  Bishop 
Andrew,  because  he  was  not  a  slave-owner,  vi^as 
elected,  though  much  more  competent  men  from 
the  south  were  rejected,  merely  because  they 
were  slave-owners. 

He  complains  that  the  majority  sought  to  de- 
grade hira.  But  he  was  connected  with  the  free 
conferences  as  general  superintendent,  and,  on 
moral  principles,  could  not  be  acceptable  to  them 
while  holding  his  fellow-men  in  slavery,  and 
living  on  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  The  feishop 
voluntarily  became  a  slave-owner,  and  his  degra- 
dation was  of  his  own  choice. 

Of  the  committee  of  five,  who  waited  on  him 
to  have  a  friendly  interview  with  him,  he  says: 
"I  knew  that  these  same  men  were  engaged, 
with  others,  in  seeking  my  disgrace,  and  deemed 
it  most  expedient  not  to  trust  myself  in  a  verbal 
conference  with  my  avowed  p'rosecutors,  and, 
therefore,  that  any  communication  between  us 
should  be  in  writing.  I  heard  no  more  of  this 
friendly  committee,  except  that  I  learned  inci- 
dentally, aftei"ward,  that  their  object  in  waiting 
upon  me  was  to  persuade  me  to  act  on  my  own 
responsibility,  ana  resign  independently  of  the 
advice  of  the  southern  delegates."  The  commit- 
tee were  Dr.  Bangs,  Geo.  Webber,  Tobias  Spicer, 
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Charles  Elliott,  and  another.  These  were  chosen 
from  a  full  meeting  of  all  the  northern  confer- 
ences, except  Baltimore.  They  were  not  author- 
ized to  propose  any  course  of  conduct  to  the 
Bishop,  but  simply  to  have  a  friendly  interview 
with  him,  so  as  to  learn  what  could  be  done  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church. 
The  Bishop's  statement  is  incorrect  on  this  sub- 
ject, from  first  to  last.  And  after  the  committee 
had  been  treated  so  abruptly  and  ungentlemanly, 
they  left,  and  did  not  even  consult  or  report  any 
further;  for  they  presently  parted,  after  having 
the  interview  with  the  Bishop.  Sheer  shame 
prevented  them  from  even  conversing,  for  they 
separated  from  each  other  in  silence,  being 
grieved  for  their  want  of  success. 

We  will  publish  this  singular  Address  of  the 
Bishop  in  our  list  of  documents.*  Those  who 
wish  to  see  the  Bishop's  Address  freely  examined, 
may  consult  the  replies  of  Dr.  Bond  and  Rev.  J. 
B.  S'inley.  Dr.  Bond  concludes  his  as  follows: 
'•  I  am  confident,  sir,  that  if  you  had  kept  your 
ear  open  to  both  sides,  that  which  has  happened 
would  have  never  come  to  pass,  and  that  the 
whole  difficulty  would  have  been  removed,  with- 
out any  injurious  consequences  to  either  the 
south  or  the  north.  I  am  willing  to  accord  to 
you  purity  and  sincerity  of  intention;  but  I  am 
equally  confident  you  acted  under  the  most  erro- 
neous and  unfortunate  view  of  the  existing  state 
of  things." 

7.  The  Wesley  Chapel  station,  in  Washington 
City,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1644,  held  a  meeting, 
and  after  passing  a  preamble  and  resolutions,  of 
a  very  temperate  character,  they  sent  out,  in 
pampnlet  form,  an  address  to  the  Church  at 
large.  In  this  addi'ess  they  declare  "that  no 
provision  exists  in  the  law  of  the  Church,  or 
derivable  from  the  doctrines  of  sound  reason, 
allowing  for  a  proposal  for  disunion.  Such  a 
provision  is  an  attempt  at  revolution.  To  use 
the  legal  term,  it  is  an  act  of  treason,  as  involv- 
ing the  institutions,  and  endangering  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Church."  They  say,  "  It  is  a  matter 
of  deep  regret,  that  some  milder  alternative  could 
not  have  been  fallen  upon,  without  making  the 
minority  feel  they  were  coerctd  into  a  galling 
submission  by  the  act  of  the  majority."  The 
brethren  of  Washington  think  tlie  General  con- 
ference contravened  the  Discipline  and  the  word 
of  God:  ^first,  by  introducing  and  allowing  to  be 
referred  *the  declaration;  secondly,  by  referring 
this  to  a  committee;  and,  thirdly,  by  adopting  its 
report;  and  the  moment  the  delegates  com- 
menced any  action  whatever,  even  preliminary, 
toward  division,  they  became  unmindful  of  the 
great  trust  committed  to  them.  They  maintain 
that  the  bishops  transcended  their  power  b\'  pre- 
siding while  tnese  proceedings  were  had.  Tney 
say  tnc  "northern  division  is  made  to  be  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  while  the  southern 
department  is  cast  off,  to  obtain  another  organiza- 
tion as  best  they  may;"  that,  if  it  was  intended 
to  be  a  peace  measure,  this  end  would  not  be 
effected;  that  one  division  would  serve  only  as  a 
precedent  for  another;  that  there  was  a  growing 
sentiment  against  slavery  in  the  northern  slave 
territoiy,  while  in  the  far  south  there  was  a 
contrary  sentiment.  They  then  propose  the  fol- 
lowing compromise:  "  That  the  third  of  the 
Restrictive  Articles  be  so  modified  as  that  a 
dividing  line  be  fixed  upon,  south  of  which  the 
bishops  presiding  shall  be  allowed,  if  they  see 
fit,  to  hold  slaves;  and  the  delegates  representing 
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conferences  on  cither  side  in  General  conference 
sl\all  elect  their  own  superintendents.  Never- 
theless, providing,  that  for  all  pui-poses,  other 
than  presiding  in  the  annual  conferences,  the 
superintendency  shall  be  one  and  indivisible." 

The  majority  would  liave  acceded  to  any  terms 
of  agreement  short  of  the  permanent  continuance 
of  slaveholding  in  the  Episcopacy;  and  Bishop 
Soule  himself  admitted  this  was  impracticable. 
The  southern  delegates  declared  they  could  not 
move  a  hair's-breadth  from  their  position;  and 
should  the  case  have  been  postpone<l,  if  the 
decision  of  1848  would  be  against  the  south, 
they  would  separate  after  all,  because  they 
claimed  the  right  to  have  slaveholding  connected 
with  the  Episcopacy.  Hence  nothing  could  be 
gained  bv  the  postponement.  The  conference 
did  not  divide  the  Church,  nor  provide  for  its 
division.  They,  in  their  plan,  declared  how  they 
would  treat  the  south,  provided,  as  they  de- 
clared, they  found  it  necessary  to  separate  or 
secede  from  the  Church. 

The  position  that  the  General  conference  ought 
not  to  have  entertained  the  declaration  of  the 
fifty-two  protesters,  nor  to  have  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  it,  nor  to  have  adopted  their 
report,  is,  strictly  speaking,  very  true,  because 
the  declaration  was  disrespectful  and  revolu- 
tionary. But  then  it  was  believed  that  the 
south  had  in  purpose  and  declaration  virtually 
seceded,  and  it  was  deemed  no  more  than  proper 
to  treat  them  with  great  courtesy.  This,  we 
suppose,   was   an  error,   but    then  it  was   one 

Erompted  by  kindness  and  Christian  forbearance. 
esid!e,  the  General  conference  could  not  treat 
the  south  according  to  ecclesiastical  rules,  as 
they  were  then  in  a  state  of  commenced  revolu- 
tion. 

8.  Dr.  Booth's  plan  of  compromise  will  now 
call  for  consideration.  In  an  article  of  July  12th, 
P.  T.  Scruggs  and  Wm.  A.  Booth,  M.  D.,  of 
Somerville,  Tennessee,  propose  a  plan  of  com- 
promise in  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate. 
The  article  appeared  in  that  paper  of  August 
23d,  after  various  excuses  for  delay.  Their 
plan  was:  "Let  such  steps  be  taken  as  will 
divest  Bishop  Andrew  of  all  connection  witli 
slavery,  without  pecuniary  loss  to  his  amiable 
lady.  "  This  will  satisfy  the  north.  Let  the 
north  consent  that,  if  there  is  now  an  abolitionist 
on  the  bench  of  bishops,  he  shall  resign.  Let 
both  agree  that  neither  a  slaveholder  nor  an  abo- 
litionist shall  ever  be  elected  to  the  Episcopacy. 
If  a  southern  brother  is  desired  for  that  ofKce, 
let  the  south  see  to  it  that  his  connection  with 
slavery  shall  cease,  and  let  both  parties  see  that 
no  brother  shall  be  elected  to  the  Episcopacy 
whose  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery  are  in  the 
least  offensive  to  the  south."*  The  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Advocate  opposed  this  plan,  and  said 
it  would  be  unacceptable  to  the  north  and  south. 
In  regard  to  the  south,  he  says:  "If  tho  south 
would  now  agree  to  the  proposition  that  no 
slaveholder  should  be  elected  to  the  office  of 
bishop,  what,  we  ask,  have  they  been  contending 
for  all  the  while?  They  have"  been  guilty  of  a 
solemn  farce.  It  is  at  once  yielding  llie  question 
of  our  equal  rights  in  reference  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  Church;  and  wlien  this  point  is 
given  up,  the  second  step  would  be  to  put 
out  of  the  ministry  every  man  in  the  south  con- 
nected with  slavery.  Tho  offer  to  remunerate 
Mrs.  Andrew  for  ner  slaves  we  regard  as  a 
very    injurious    reflection    upon    her,   and    also 
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upon  the  Bishop,  as  well  as  the  whole  southern 
Church."* 

While  the  editor  of  the  Nashville  Advocate 
was  delaying  the  publication  of  Messrs.  Scruggs 
and  Booth,  the  latter  wrote  to  Dr.  Bond,  under 
date  of  July  18th,  and  his  article  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Advocate  of  August  7th,  the 
publication  of  which  urged  Mr.  M'Ferrin  to 
publi.sh  the  letter  from  Scruggs  and  Booth. 
This  letter  of  Mr.  Booth  contained,  in  substance, 
the  same  with  the  former.  It  is  as  follows: 
"  That  the  south  agree  never  to  attempt  the  elec- 
tion of  a  slaveholding  bishop,  provided  the  north 
will  consent  never  to  attempt  the  election  of  an 
abolitionist  to  the  Episcopacy.  Here  vou  have 
our  proposition."!  Dr-  Bond,  in  publisliing  Mr. 
Booth's  article,  thinks  there  is  hope  that  the 
Cluirch  will  remain  one  and  indissoluble,  and 
asks  careful  attention  to  the  subject.  But,  to 
define  who  was  an  abolitionist  seems  to  puzzle 
him;  though  he  would  fix  it  on  one  who  justi- 
fies the  measures  of  the  antislavery  societies. 
He  thinks,  however,  the  propositions  should  be 
fairly  proposed  and  discusscil.J 

In  a  communication,  dated  August  29th,  and 
published  in  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate, 
of  September  13th,  the  Rev.  John  T.  Baskers- 
ville,  of  the  Memphis  conference,  published 
seven  articles  of  compromise. ||  The  leading 
points  in  this  plan  are,  that  the  General  confer- 
ence would  repeal  all  laws  on  slavery,  and  leave 
it  entirely  to  the  annual  conferences;  that  nei- 
ther a  slaveholder  nor  an  abolitionist  should  be 
a  bishop,  and  other  points  connected  with  these, 
Mr.  M'Ferrin  denounced  these  articles,  and  said 
"Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
thousand  members  of  our  Church,  south,  will 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  separation, 
unless  the  north  rescind  the  resolution  passed 
in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  and  enter  into  a 
solemn  pledge  never  again  to  molest  the  peace 
of  their  southern  brethren  on  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery. "§ 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Somerville,  Tennessee, 
October  4th,  approving  of  Dr.  Booth's  plan,  and 
complaining,  in  the  following  just  terms:  "  That 
there  has  been  an  evident  attempt,  by  a  portion 
of  the  southern  delegation,  and  the  editors  of 
all  the  southern  Church  papers,  to  forestall  pub- 
lic opinion,  and,  thereby,  force  ditunion  of  the 
Church,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  conduct  of  a 
portion  of  the  delegates,  and  the  refusal  of 
southern  editors  to  publish  but  little — if  any 
thing — in  favor  of  compromise,  and  every  thing 
which  is  calculated  to  excite  the  prejudfices  of 
the  south  against  their  nortliern  bretnren."TP  Dr. 
Booth  being  repul.-:ed  entirely  from  the  columns 
of  the  southern  papers,  in  aadresfing  the  south- 
ern people,  had  recourse  to  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate and  Journal,  and  uttered  many  things  quite 
too  pliiin,  because  true.** 

Mr.  M'Ferrin  scouts  the  idea  of  remuneration 
for  the  slaves  as  a  paltry  consideration.  Yet 
the  gain  of  slavery  seems  to  have  much  to  do 
with  this  whole  business.  Bishop  Andrew, 
speaking  of  his  wife's  slaves,  declares:  "These 
servants  were  hers.  She  had  inherited  tliem 
from  her  former  husband's  estate.  They  had 
been  her  only  source  of  support  during  widow- 


*  Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  233. 
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hood,  and  would  still  be  her  only  dependence, 
if  it  should  please  God  to  remove  nie  from  her." 
Such  is  the  Bishop's  statements,  which  may  well 
be  set  off  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  M'Ferrin's  indig- 
nant retort,  respecting  the  pecuniary  considera- 
tion of  Mrs.  Andrew's  slaves. 

Dr.  Capers  warmly  opposed  Dr.  Booth's  com- 

Sroraisc,  or,  indeed,  any  compromise  at  all.*  A 
ew  England  man,  who  became  an  ultra-south- 
erner, in  a  letter  of  September  17th,  lectures  the 
south  on  the  folly  of  compromise,  and  ascribes 
the  most  ultra  abolition  principles  to  the  entire 
north,  especially  to  New  England. t 

The  following  are,  in  brief,  the  reasons  which 
Rev.  Abel  Stevens  gives  why  there  can  be  no 
compromise: 

(1.)  Because  no  plan  canprevent  a  separate 
organization  in  the  south.  With  those  who  have 
committed  tliemselves,  separation,  that  is,  seces- 
sion, is  an  absolute  necessity. 

(2.)  Dr.  Booth's  plan  is  scouted  by  all  the 
papers  and  leading  writers  of  the  south. 

(3.)  It  would  be  a  concession,  wrenched  from 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  to  slavery.  Had 
the  north  encroached  on  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  then  we  mi^ht  have  conceded,  but  we 
have  only  maintained  its  integrity. 

(4.)  This  transferrence  of  all  control  of  slav- 
ery to  the  annual  conferences,  would  be  an  anni- 
hilation of  all  control.  It  would  be  an  erasure, 
from  the  laws  of  the  Church,  of  all  hostility  to 
slavery. 

(5.)  It  would  be  a  revolution  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  not  desirable,  especially  as 
it  refers  to  slavery. 

(6.)  We  are  not  willing  to  abandon  this  legis- 
lative power  over  slavery,  because  the  wisdom 
of  our  fathers  approved  it. 

(7.)  This  plan  must  fail  to  secure  its  object — 
the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  Church. J 

9.  As  to  compromise  in  general,  it  may  be 
proper  to  present  more  particularly  its  friends 
and  its  opponents.  Dr.  Bond  and  "Dr.  Durbin, 
in  the  north,  were  in  favor  of  compromise,  and 
did  their  utmost,  as  good  and  enlightened  min- 
isters, to  promote  it.  But  it  was  strongly  op- 
posed in  the  south,  by  New  England,  and  many 
even  in  the  middle  'states.  A  brief  survey  of 
its  friends  and  its  foes,  and  the  positions  as- 
sumed, and  measures  employed,  may  not  be 
unavailing. 

Dr.  Bond,  in  an  editorial  of  October  2d,  on 
compromise, II  referring  to  the  compromise  pro- 
posed by  the  brethren  from  the  south,  thinks,  if 
the  convention  will  direct  its  attention  to  exist- 
ing difficulties,  instead  of  proceeding  to  organ- 
ize, and  shall  concede  as  well  as  demand  con- 
cession, compromise  may  be  effected.  On  the 
part  of  the  non-slaveholding  conferences,  they 
might  commit  to  the  several  annual  conferences 
the  exclusive  authority  to  take  such  measures, 
from  time  to  time,  as  their  circumstances  and  the 
leadings  of  Providence  may  suggest,  for  the 
amelioration  and  final  extinction  of  slavery. 
Yet  there  never  has  been,  in  any  General  confer- 
ence, the  slightest  intention  to  justify  or  sanc- 
tion slavery,  as  a  system.  In  regard  to  the  south 
he  asks:  Will  our  southern  brethren  concede 
any  thing  for  peace  and  union  ?  Must  they  con- 
tend for  a  slaveholding  episcopacy  as  a  sine  qua 
non?    Must  they  have  a  slaveholaing  bishop,  or 


*  S.  from  N.,  of  August  23d.    Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  22T. 
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divide  the  Church?  If  so,  there  is  no  hope  of 
perpetuating  the  union.  It  is  a  fact,  he  says, 
well  known  to  our  southern  brethren,  that  slave- 
holding  can  not  be  tolerated  in  the  Episcopacy 
without  producing  commotions,  strifes,  and  even 
secessions.  He  suras  up  the  matter  thus:  "  Upon 
the  whole,  it  would  seem,  that  the  basis  of  a 
safe  and  righteous  compromise  has  been  laid. 
Let  the  southern  Churches  consent  to  preserve 
the  Episcopacy  free  from  all  connection  with 
slavery,  as  it  nas  heretofore  been;  let  them  do 
this,  not  as  an  admission  that  slaveholding  is 
necessarily  sinful,  but  as  a  condescension  to  our 
weakness,  if  they  please,  or  as  a  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  peace  and  charity.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  all  that  relates  to  slavery  and  slaveholding, 
be  committed  to  the  annual  conferences,  who 
alone  can  adapt  rules  to  their  several  circum- 
stances in  the  premises.*  In  the  case  of  Bishop 
Andrew's  slaves,  he  recommends  their  purchase, 
and  the  avails  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  Mrs.  Andrew. 

Dr.  Durbin,  on  the  16th  of  October,  after  hav- 
ing read  Dr.  Bond's  views,  and  having  consid- 
ered the  views  of  Messrs.  Booth  and  Baskers- 
ville,  presents  the  following  three  articles  of 
compromise: 

"(1.)  No  minister,  who  is  a  slaveholder,  or 
who,  by  gift,  conveyance,  or  sale,  has  continued 
men,  women,  or  children  in  slavery,  shall  exer- 
cise the  office  of  a  bishop  in  the  Church,  so 
long  as  his  connection  with  slavery  exists,  except 
so  far  as  the  allowance  of  reasonable  time  to  en- 
able him  to  release  himself  therefrom.  The 
judgment  of  the  General  conference,  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  shall  be 
final,  both  as  to  the  fact  of  the  connection  with 
slavery,  within  the  meaning  of  the  compromise, 
and  of  the  reasonable  time  to  be  allowed  for  ac- 
complishing the  contemplated  release  therefrom, 

"(2.)  No  minister,  having  avowed  or  acted 
upon  the  distinctive  principles  of  abolitionism, 
of  which  fact  the  General  conference  shall  judge, 
shall  exercise  the  office  of  a  bishop  of  the  Church 
till  he  shall  have  recanted  and  given  assuran- 
ces for  the  future,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference. 

"(3.)  There  shall  be  no  appeal  to  the  General 
conference,  of  any  case  or  question  connected 
with  slavery,  arising  in  any  annual  conference; 
but  each  annual  conference  shall  have  full  and 
final  jurisdiction  over  aU  such  cases,  judging 
and  determining  them  according  to  the  provi- 
sions now  existing  in  the  Discipline,  except  the 
right  of  appeal,  which  is  hereby  taken  away."-j- 

Dr.  Durbin  had  just  visited  Pittsburg,  Cin- 
cinnati, Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
had  read  the  discussion  in  the  papers;  and  he 
affirms  that  preachers  and  members,  both  north 
and  south,  were  extremely  averse  to  a  division. 
He  thought  the  principfes  of  his  compromise 
were  such  as  conservative  men  would  agree  to, 
and  always  held.  He  concludes  his  article  by 
saying:  "  Separation  teas  not  advised  or  author- 
ized by  the  General  conference.  But,  as  it  is 
deemed  very  probable,  under  the  stress  of  ne- 
cessity, as  declared  by  the  south,  the  resolutions 
were  passed  as  a  peace  measure,  asked  by  the 
south,  and  were  intended  to  abate,  if  not  wholly 
prevent,  the  evils  which  were  apprehended,  in 
case  the  south  should  find  it  necessary  to  sepa- 
rate. The  warrant  for  separation  is  not  in  the  res- 
olutions  of  the  General  conference;  but,  if  it  ex- 
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ist  at  all,  it  is  in  the  necessity  of  the  case,  of 
■which  the  Church  in  the  south  must  judge." 

Dr.  M'Clintock,  under  date  of  Novcinber  9th,* 
opposed,  strenuously,  the  views  of  Dr.  Durbin. 
In  reference  to  the  other  propositions  which 
•woukl  give  up  antislavery  legislation,  it  could 
not  be  entertained.  For  of  the  two,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  let  Bishop  Andrew  go  un- 
censured,  than  to  surrender  our  legislation;  for 
by  that  we  would  have  got  rid  of  him  in  a  few 
years,  and  then  have  taken  good  care  never 
to  have  another.  As  it  regards  the  rejection  of 
an  abolitionist  from  the  Episcopacy,  it  would 
require  the  General  conference  to  have  a  sliding 
scale  of  opinions  that  would  be  hard  to  regulate; 
for  Dr.  Durbin  was  called  an  abolitionist  by 
the  southern  men.  They  can  not  split  the  hair 
that  divides  his  sentiments  from  those  of  New 
England.  As  to  the  peace  of  the  Church,  it 
can  not  be  secured,  except  by  a  compromise  that 
■will  satisfy  both  parties.  And  Dr.  Durbin's 
■would  satisfy  neither.  Besides,  it  is  both  wrong 
and  unjust — wrong,  because  it  concedes  to  slav- 
ery; and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  no  concession 
can  be  justly  made.  He  concludes  thus:  "Let 
us  all,  adhering  to  the  old  Methodist  ground, 
that  slavery  is  a  sin,  but  that  all  slaveholders 
are  not  necessarily  sinners,  maintain  the  Disci- 
pline as  it  is,  and  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  Let 
us  sacrifice  no  principle  to  keep  any  man  from 
seceding,  north,  south,  east,  or  west;  and  the 
God  of  our  fathers  shall  be  with  us  still."  This 
was  nobly  and  justly  said. 

Compromise  met  with  the  most  stern  opposi- 
tion from  the  south.  Dr.  Wightmanf  declares: 
"  The  time  of  compromise  has  gone  by  forever;  it 
is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  be  of  any  avail ;  that 
the  right  feelings  and  constitutional  privileges 
of  five  hundred  thousand  Methodists  have  been 
ruthlessly  trodden  under  foot  by  a  majority  of 
the  late  "General  conference."  He  adds:  ""VVe 
tell  him,  [Dr.  Bond,]  in  all  honesty  and  godly 
sincerity,  that  the  conferences,  the  opinions  of 
■which  this  journal  has  the  honor  to  represent, 
can  not,  if  they  would,  would  not,  if  they  could, 
agree  to  any  such  compromise.  The  great 
ground  of  separation — the  stress  of  the  neces- 
sity, is  not  touched  by  it."  He  concludes 
thus:  "We  grind  Dr.  Bond's  last  founda- 
tion stone  of  hope  and  joy,  if  this  it  is,  to  pow- 
der. We  scatter  it  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 
We  disavow  all  partnership  in  compromise  pro- 
posals of  this  gist.  We  are  in  absolute,  hopeless, 
helpless  despair  about  any  possibility  of  com- 
promise that  can  now  hold  the  east,  south,  north, 
and  west  in  one  ecclesiastical  communion,  unless 
the  majority  will  not  only  reverse  their  proceedings 
against  Bishop  Andrew,  and  set  him  free  from  the 
disabilities  of  (he  late  action  in  his  case,  but  givk 

UP  ALL  AMISLAVKEY  ACTIO.N  WHATEVKK,  AS  EXTKA- 
ECCLESIASTICAL,  AND  IMPROPER  FOR  THE  FOLLOW- 
ERS OF  Him  WHOSE  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
■WORLD.  Let  the  north  call  a  General  conference 
and  agree  to  these  terms,  and  there  may  be  some 
prospect  of  reunion."  Such  is  the  decisive  lan- 
guage of  the  Southern  Advocate,  italics,  capi- 
tals, and  all,  just  as  it  was  written. 

Dr.  Capers  uttered  similar  language.  He 
■writes  in  the  Southern  Advocate,  in  these 
terms:t  "Destiny  itself  is  not  more  certain, 
than  that  sucn  is  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
IN  the  south,  were  we  now  to  retrace  our 
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teems,  however   favorable   they   might   be 

WE  COULD    no    LONGER   EXIST   AS  A  ChuRCH    IN  ANY 

OF  THESE  regions!  No,  Sir!  Ours  is  a  struggle 
for  life  or  death!  and  can  we  give  it  up?  Nener! 
no,  never!" 

The  oppasition  to  compromise  in  New  England 
as  decided  and  strong,  though  mingled  some- 
what with  ultra  abolition  element^.  Sir.  Hatch 
opposed  it,  becau.se  he  wanted  all  slaveholders 
out  of  the  Church.*  Mr.  Barrows  disagreed 
with  him,  and  seemed  very  much  averse  to  the 
course  of  Mr.  Hatch.t  The  editor  of  the  Herald 
opposed  both  division  and  compromise,  with 
great  force  and  reason. t  We  think,  however,  he 
mistook  the  case,  in  supposing  the  General  con- 
ference divided  the  Church,  or  agreed  to  its  di- 
vision; whereas  they  only  provided  how  they 
would  treat  a  secession  or  separation.  Yet,  per- 
haps the  conference  erred  in  treating  in  any 
manner  with  the  leaders  of  secession,  leaving 
this  for  a  future  day.  The  Rev.  C.  Adams  as- 
saulted tlie  compromise  in  an  elaborate  discus- 
sion, of  some  length.ll  Dr.  Bond  replied  to  Mr. 
Adams,  and  corrected  his  statements  in  regard  to 
himself,  and  vindicated  his  views  with  great 
fairness  and  ability. §  Rev.  Mr.  Husted,  of  New 
England,  presented  his  views  on  the  same  sub- 
ject with  due  moderation.  But  it  would  be  end- 
less to  quote,  or  even  refer  to  all  the  shades  of 
sentiment  on  this  subject.  We  refer  our  readers 
to  the  citations  in  the  margin  of  this  column. ip 

In  regard  to  the  various  compromises,  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Western  Advocate**  expressed  the  fol- 
lowing sentiments,  from  which  he  sees  no  reason 
to  dissent  at  this  day: 

That  the  Church  can  never  give  up  her  moral 
teaching  cm  slavery,  embraced  in  the  General 
Rule,  and  the  section  on  slavery.  These  express 
the  great  evil  of  slavery,  contemplate  its  extirpa- 
tion, and  that  the  Church,  as  good  Christiana 
and  good  citizens,  are  bound  to  do  what  is  con- 
sistent to  do  away  slavery.  These  embrace 
great  moral  principles  and  duties,  which  can  not 
be  abandoned  any  more  than  the  Bible  and  the 
reliction  of  the  Bible.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the 
Bible  sanctions  slavery  in  its  origin,  its  con- 
tinuance, its  principles,  or  its  practices.  The 
Bible  can  not  approve  of  the  leading  elements 
of  tlie  system,  such  as  dispensing  or  annulling 
marriage,  concubinage,  ignorance,  degradation, 
inhumanity,  cruelty,  injustice,  disobedience  to 
parents,  etc.,  expressly  forbidden  in  the  word  of 
God.  For  though  slavery,  as  a  mere  equivocal 
term,  may  not  be  expressly  forbidden  in  Scrip- 
ture, all  {he  leading  constituent  parts  of  the  sy.s- 
tem  are  as  expressly  forbidden  as  drunkenness, 
Sabbath-breakmg,  stealing,  and  robbtny  are  for- 
bidden. Moral  principles  and  practices,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  can  not  be  compromi.sed. 
There  can  be  no  compromise  in  this  matter,  ex- 
cept to  adhere  to  the  Discipline,  and  separate 
slaveholding  forever  from  the  Episcopacy.  To 
compromise  so  as  to  give  up  the  sound  principles 
of  our  Discipline,  would  produce  greater  evils 
than  those  that  now  exist. 

Our  General  Rule  can  not  be  abandoned  after 
nearly  seventy  years'  standing;  and  though  it  is 
now,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  more  than  the 
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assertion  of  a  great  moral  principle,  and  left,  in 
the  application,  to  the  conscience  of  every  man  to 
judge  how  far  he  is  concerned,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, of  great  ■worth,  and  could  not  be  abandoned 
without  departure  from  principle. 

The  uuifonn  testiinony  of  the  Church,  on  the 
extirpation  of  slavery  and  its  evils,  is  also  of 
great  importance.  Something  is  to  be  done  for 
this  purpose;  and  the  conviction  is  expressed 
that  the  Church  is  as  much  as  ever  convinced 
of  the  great  evil  of  slavery.  This  declaration 
must  be  preserved,  if  principle  and  consistency 
be  of  any  value. 

Nor  can  we  see  how  any  more  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  annual  conferences  than  what  now 
belongs  to  them.  If  these  important  principles  be 
omitted,  and  transferred  to  annual  conferences, 
then  principles  and  regulations  on  them  on  other 
topics,  may  also  be  transferred;  and  hence  the 
General  conference  will  be  only  a  mere  name. 
The  carrying  out  of  the  regulations  on  slavery 

groperly  belongs  now  to  the  southern  conferences, 
ut,  then,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  exempt 
them  from  accountability  to  the  General  confer- 
ence, than  to  exempt  other  conferences  on  other 
points.  To  relinquish  cognizance,  so  as  to  dis- 
pense with  appeals  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  would 
require  a  change  in  the  Restrictive  Rules;  and 
this  exception  might  hazard  appeals  in  general, 
and  tend  greatly  to  anarchy. 

To  exclude  abolitionists  from  the  Episcopacy 
would  be  a  veiy  uncertain  process.  This  would 
lead  to  perpetual  contests,  because  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  decide  who  is  an 
abolitionist.  In  the  north,  those  generally  pass 
for  abolitionists  who  belong  to  the  Garrison 
school,  or  who  are  members  of  abolition  societies. 
The  south  put  down  as  abolitionists  the  whole 
north,  without  distinction,  except  such  as  did,  or 
woidd  protest  ao;ainst  the  doings  of  the  General 
conference.  Indeed,  many  ministers  and  lay- 
men in  the  south  must  be  put  down  as  abolition- 
ists. 

If  our  present  Discipline  will  not  be  a  basis 
of  settling  difficulties,  there  is  no  prospect  of  set- 
tling them  by  any  half-way  process.  The  south 
press  the  necessity  of  slaveholding  bishops; 
and  while  this  is  the  case,  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise. 

The  mode  struck  out  to  meet  the  exigency,  by 
the  General  conference,  appears  to  be  the  oest 
that  could  be  done,  for  any  thing  that  has  yet 
been  proposed;  and  whatever  defects  pertain  to  it, 
they  are  more  easily  mended  than  any  other 
mode  yet  presented. 

10.  "Under  date  of  July  22d,  Dr.  Tomlinson 
published  an  article  in  the  New  York  Advocate,* 
on  the  division  of  the  Church.  He  maintained 
that,  according  to  the  plan,  in  case  of  a  separa- 
tion, the  south  would,  in  law,  thereby  vitiate  our 
title  to  Church  property;  that,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  plan,  the  southern  Church  would  be  a 
secession  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
and,  therefore,  they  could  not  hold  the  property  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  If  there  must 
be  separation,  he  preferred  the  plan  of  Dr. 
Capers.  Dr.  Tomlinson  was  attacked  by  Messrs. 
M'Cown  and  Stevenson,  especially  the  latter, 
and  Mr.  M'Ferrin,  in  a  manner  too  coarse  to 
mcntion.t  The  vail  of  charity  is  in  this  case  a 
veiy  useful  protection  to  those  even  who  refuse 
to  wear  it.     Mr.   T,   M.   Smith  corrected  Mr. 
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Crouch  in  a  pleasant  manner.  The  latter  spoke 
of  the  south  as  "  an  integral  part  of  the  slave- 
holdiiig  department  of  the  Methodist  Epi.scopaI 
Church."*  Rev.  M.  M.  Hcnklc,  too,  attacked  Dr. 
Tomlinson.  For  some  time  Messrs.  Stevenson 
and  Crouch  assailed  him,  both  in  the  columns 
of  the  Western  Advocate,  till  their  articles  be- 
came intolerable,  and  in  the  Nashville  Advocate 
at  the  same  time.  The  Nashville  Advocate 
would  allow  no  replies  to  the  misrepresentations 
against  Mr.  Tomlinson,  though  the  paper  laid  no 
restraints  on  his  assailants.  But  this  was  now 
the  settled  course  of  the  three  southern  papers. 
We  refer  to  the  columns  of  the  Nashville,  Rich- 
mond, and  Soutliern  Advocates,  for  many  speci- 
mens of  this  sort,  during  the  months  of  August, 
September,  October,  and  November. 

11.  We  have  seen  already  that  division  or 
separation  had  been  determined  on,  both  before, 
at,  and  after  General  conference,  unless  the 
Episcopacy  were  free  to  be  connected  with  slav- 
ery. This  purpose  was  fully  sustained  by  the 
south,  through  the  months  of  July,  August, 
September,  and  October.  Under  date  of  July 
12th,t  the  Southera  Advocate  declares:  "Had 
not  the  southern  delegates  taken  the  stand  they 
did  at  the  close  of  the  conference,  made  their 
declaration,  recorded  their  Protest,  and  taken 
prompt  measures  for  a  separation  of  the  Church, 
the  days  of  Methodism  would  have  been  num- 
bered, at  least  in  Carolina  and  Georgia."  Mr. 
Wightman  complains  that  they  were  held  up  as 
schismatics  and  seceders.  And  as  to  tlie  Church 
property,  he  contends  that  "no  civil  tribunal 
will  justify"  the  act  of  the  conference  in  the 
case  of  the  Bishop,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  Church,  and  more  than  intimates  that 
the  civil  power  of  the  south  would  sustain 
them  in  the  face  of  ecclesiastical  law.i  The 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Advocate  affirmed  that 
"no  earthly  power  can  arrest  the  progress  of 
division.  The  south  will  never  yield  her  princi- 
ples, nor  recede  from  the  position  taken  by  her 
delegates,  and  set  forth  in  the  declaration  and 
Pi'otest;"||  and  adds:  "  The  General  conference 
in  May,  1845,  will  consummate  the  plan  of  di- 
vision;" and  that  the  defeat  of  the  property 
measure  "  will  not  wei{jh  a  feather  with  southern 
Methodists.  Money  all  apart,  they  are  resolved 
to  be  separate  from,  and  independent  of  the 
General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  heretofore  constituted."  Next  week 
Mr.  Lee  utters  many  things  to  the  same  amount, 
denounces  the  General  conference  and  Dr.  Bond, 
and  reiterates  the  necessity  of  secession,  which 
he  calls  separation  or  division,  to  correspond  to 
the  changed  phraseology  of  the  south.  For  at 
first  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  secession,  though 
called  separation;  but  now  its  name  is  to  be  di- 
vision.§  Others  in  the  south  contended  that  di- 
vision was  inevitable. IT  Mr.  Stringfield  thought 
it  was  inevitable.**  An  Alabamian  declares  that 
as  the  south  has  been  so  reviled  by  abolitionists 
of  the  north,  and  called  pirates,  and  all  such 
hard  names,  that  union  with  them  is  no  longer 
desirable.tt 

The  General  conference  has  been  charged  with 
innovation  on  the  laws  of  Methodism.     But  this 
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ifi  often  contradicted  by  the  south  them<5olvcs.  Dr. 
Wightman  heads  an  article,  "  The  Church  has 
avowed  a  policy  long  opposed  by  the  south," 
and  then  proceeds  here,  as  he  and  others  do  else- 
where, to  show  that  the  Church  had  all  along 
been  wrong  in  touching  the  subject  of  slavery.* 
So  that  the  true  ground  for  separation  was,  that 
the  Church  would  not  depart  from  her  usual 
course  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  In  the  same 
article  he  declares,  "  The  south  must  cease  to  ex- 
ist, or  else  dissolve  its  connection  with  the  Gen- 
eral conference  as  now  established."  "  The  di- 
lemma now  before  us  is  division,  either  peace- 
able or  schismatic,  or  else  entire  destruction." 

Many,  both  at  the  north  and  south,  greatly 
deprecated  the  separation.  From  New  Englandl, 
Rev.  L.  D.  Barrows  opposed  it  strenuously. -f 
Others  expressed  themselves  in  similar  lan- 
guage. A  solemn  protest  against  it  was  entered 
into — again.st  division — at  Fincastle,  Virginia.J 
A  Virginian  deprecated  the  separation  as  a  sad 
catastrophe. II  A  North  Carolinian  calculated 
the  loss  and  gain  of  the  separation  as  follows:^ 
The  assumed  gain  of  the  south  would  be,  1. 
Freedom  from  abolition  influence.  2.  Less  re- 
straint in  teaching  the  negroes;  3.  And  electing 
slaveholding  bishops.  He  considers  these  ad- 
vantages, both  as  trifling  and  not  worthy  to  be 
contended  for.  The  loss  to  the  south  he  sums 
up  as  follows:  1.  Increase  of  the  abolition  excite- 


I  ment  every-where.  2.  It  will  be  a  cause  and 
I  precedent  for  political  division  in  all  its  evils. 
I  3.  Loss  of  the  favor  of  all  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom. 4.  Division  among  ourselves.  5.  Loss  of 
our  Church  property.  These  he  argues  at  some 
!  length;  and  remarks  respecting  a  slaveholding 
j  bishop,  "  that  those  who  seek  honor  of  God  and 
I  not  ot  man,  can  not  see  or  feel  any  dishonor  in 
this  thing." 

When  the  separation  was  under  discussion  at 
New  York,  it  was  viewed  by  all,  both  north  and 
south,  as  a  mere  secession,  except  the  name  sep- 
aration was  bestowed  on  it.  Alter  a  while  a  dif- 
ferent language  began  to  be  used  by  the  south, 
so  as  to  construe  separation  to  mean  division. 
Dr.  Bangs's  reply  to  A.  C,  September  18th,*  de- 
clared that,  in  pursuing  their  course,  "  the  south 
would  separate  themselves  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church."  Indeed  the  General  confer- 
ence neither  advised  nor  sanctioned  the  division 
of  the  Church;  and  there  was  no  warrant  from 
this  body  for  secession,  should  it  come.  But  if 
it  must  come,  as  probably  it  would,  the  confer- 
ence, in  such  a  disastrous  case,  declared  its 
judgment  on  the  best  plan  of  treating  those  who 
believed  there  was  a  necessity  for  them  to  re- 
nounce the  jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  But  the  act  of  secession  must  be 
solely  the  act  of  those  who  undertook  to  effect 
it.t  ' 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

EVENTS  SUCCEEDING  THE  GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  1844,  CONTINUED. 


1.  In  continuing  the  narrative  of  1844,  in  the 
events  immediately  succeeding  the  General  con- 
ference, we  may  notice  the  discussions  of  Elihu, 
entitled,  "  The  Present  Crisis,"  in  tlie  Southern 
Advocate  of  July  19th,  August  28th,  and  Octo- 
ber 4th  and  11th.  Elihu  is  supposed  to  be  Dr. 
Longstreet.  Cleophas,  perhaps  the  same  as 
Elihu,  under  date  of  September  27th,  and  Octo- 
ber 4th,  18th,  wrote  tnree  numbers,  entitled, 
"Thoughts  for  the  Times,"  in  the  same  paper. 
As  these  articles  were  generally  indorsed  by  the 
south,  their  views  may  be  considered  as  those 
generally  received  in  the  far  south. 

Elihu,  in  July,ir  aflirms  that,  "  Whether  there 
has  been  any  express  provision  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  Church  for  exigencies  which  may  arise, 
or  not,  there  is  inherent  in  every  true  Church 
of  Christ  a  power  to  refonn,  remodel,  or  even 
totally  change  its  government,  whenever  that 
may  become  necessary  to  obtain  the  end  pro- 
po.sed  by  its  institution."  By  government  he 
means  its  police  regulations,  its  economical  .agen- 
cies, the  system  by  which  it  operates  in  effecting 
the  purposes  of  its  creatifni,  etc.  He  adds, 
"  There  is  not  the  vestige  of  a  rea.son  why  a 
Church  which  hinders  the  progiess  of  the  religion 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  promotes  sin,  should 
exist  for  a  moment;   no,  not  although  it  could 
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trace  its  ministry  by  lineal,  hereditary  descent 
to  the  apostles  themselves."  He  further  says, 
"  The  division  of  Church  organizations,  the  sep- 
aration of  their  members  into  distinct  bodies,  when 
made  to  increase  their  efficiency  in  promoting 
vital  godliness,  is  not  the  sin  of  schism;  and  it  is 
an  essential  Protestant  doctrine,  that  no  sin  is 
incurred  when  that  is  the  true  object  of  those 
who  establish  new  religious  associations,  or  who 
separate  from  existing  Church  organizations." 
He  then  remarks  that  the  south  have  conceded 
too  much  already;  tliat  they  can  not  safely  re- 
main connected  with  the  north,  and  that  the 
south  should,  without  fear  or  favor,  "  stand  forth 
in  the  strength  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and 
sever  the  connection."  He  then  charges  what  is 
not  tnie,  in  regard  to  the  General  conference, 
that "  they  have  declared,  by  their  vote,  and  their 
reasonings  in  vindication  of  that  vote,  that  it  is  a 
sin  to  hold  slaves,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  held  among  us." 

Elihu  proceeds,  in  his  second  letter, J  to  state 
that  the  Church  in  the  south  is  providentially 
called  to  place  itself  in  a  state  of  antagonism  to 
one  of  the  fanatical  delusions  of  the  age — the 
spirit  of  abolitionism — that  the  world  is  carry- 
ing on  a  crusade  against  slaveholders;  that  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  opposed  to  slavery,  but  it  is 
the  fundamental  spirit;  that  the  abolitionists 
teach  that  the  slaves  may  justly  emancipate 
themselves  by  cutting  the  throats  of  their  mas- 
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ters,  if  necessaiy,  and  seize  on  the  property  of 
others  to  facilitate  their  escape;  that  tne  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  in  the  south  is  bound  to 
be  untrammeled  in  reference  to  the  civil  relations 
of  slavery,  and  continue  their  labors  till,  "  in  the 
providence  of  God,  a  way  may  be  open  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  as  a  political  institution, 
when  it  shall  be  hailed  as  an  unmixed  blessing 
to  both  master  and  slave." 

In  his  third  letter*  Elihu  laments  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  introduced  a  rule 
into  the  Discipline  on  the  subject  of  slavery; 
and  passes  very  severe  strictures  on  the  Church 
for  having  any 'rules  on  this  subject. 

Tlie  articles  of  Cleophas,  whoever  he  was, 
are  violent,  and  are  justly  called  "  Thoughts 
for  the  Times,"  as  they  are  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  that  then  prevailed  in  the  south.  He 
speaks  of  the  "  hyorid  action  of  the  majority." 
He  says,  "  All  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
conference,  from  first  to  last,  in  Bishop  An- 
drew's case  evinced  malice  aforethought — a 
stern,  unrelaxing  determination  to  execute  the 
will  of  the  majority  in  defiance  of  all  conse- 
quences."! Again:  "  The  foul  spirit  of  aboli- 
tionism, which  had  made  havoc  of  some  few 
New  England  societies,  was  howling  for  an- 
other victim,  and  he  found  a  host  to  forage  for 
him."t 

Cleophas,  in  his  second  number,|l  complains 
that  the  majority,  and  their  adherents,  have 
shown  no  relenting;  that  division  is  inevitable; 
that  he  would  as  soon  expect  to  bind  an  ele- 
phant with  cobwebs  as  abolitionism  with  laws, 
covenants,  and  promises;  a  separate  jurisdic- 
tion is  demanded  by  self-respect.  He  speaks 
thus  of  the  terms  of  compromise:  "  The  Ilubi- 
con  is  passed.  She  [the  south]  will  accept 
NO  COMPEOMISE.  If  the  great  men  of  the  north 
desire  union,  let  them  call  a  conference,  rescind 
the  resolution  in  Bishop  Andrew's  case,  confess 
they  did  Harding  injustice,  expunge  the  chap- 
ter on  slavery  from  the  Discipline,  declare  sol- 
emnly and  conscientiously,  before  God  and  the 
country,  that  slavery  is  a  civil  institution  with 
■which  they  have  nothing  to  do,  denounce  abo- 
litionism as  a  spirit  of  evil,  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  we  listen  to  terms  of  union." 

In  his  third  number^  he  pleads  for  secession, 
under  the  name  of  separation,  and  complains 
that  the  word  unity  has  been  invested  with  a 
sort  of  superstitious  sanctity;  that  the  case  is 
settled,  and  concludes  by  saying,  'To  your 
tents,  0  Israel !'  " 

2.  A  communication  of  A.  C,  an  intelligent 
Methodist  lawyer  of  Baltimore,  gave  great  of- 
fense to  the  south.  It  was  dated  August  26th, 
and  published  in  the  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal  of  September  4th.?  in  three  letters, 
addressed  to  Drs.  Bangs  and  Capers. 

In  his  first  letter  A.  C.  afiirms  that  bishops, 
elders,  and  presbyters  are  convertible  terms, 
and  that  bishops  are  accountable  to  the  elders 
or  presbyters,  and  hold  their  place  by  the 
tenure  of  the  elders'  will.  If  from  any  cause 
bishops  forfeit  confidence,  whether  by  acts  of 
positive  impropriety,  or  peculiarities  of  man- 
ner, or  the  like,  they  become  offensive  to  the 
people,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  elders  to  supersede 
them  by  appointing  others.     The  General  con- 
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ference  did  right  in  expressing  their  iudgment 
that,  as  Bishop  Andrew  had  impaired  his  use- 
fulness, he  should  cease  to  exercise  his  office 
till  the  embarrassment  should  be  removed;  that 
this  act  of  the  General  conference  was  the  only 
reason  assigned  for  the  disruption  of  the 
Church;  that  this  reason  is  not  sufficient;  that 
separation  was  no  remedy  for  the  evil;  that  it 
was  reasonable  the  bishops  should  not  be  par- 
takers in  a  matter  condemned  by  so  many 
states;  that  the  moral  influence  of  this  should 
be  duly  weighed;  that  it  is  unjust  for  the  south 
to  impose  on  the  free  states  a  slaveholding 
bishop  with  the  feelings  they  possess;  that, 
though  there  is  agitation  in  the  north,  there 
was  ten  times  as  much  in  the  south;  that  it  is 
not  the  enlightened  piety  of  the  south  which 
sanctions  the  course  of  Bishop  Andrew;  no 
good  man  in  the  south  maintains,  on  principle, 
slavery  to  be  right,  or  denies  it  is  an  evil. 
He  concludes  his  first  letter  by  advising  the 
General  conference  to  leave  the  subject  of  .slav- 
ery with  the  annual  conferences. 

'Dr.  Capers  replied,  with  great  spirit,  under 
date  of  August  1st.*  He  contends  that  sepa- 
ration must  take  place;  for  what  has  made 
Bishop  Andrew  unacceptable  is  a  universal  in- 
volvement of  the  south,  and  every  proper  con- 
sideration requires  the  south  to  interfere 
against  his  supersedure;  that  the  public  mind 
of  the  northern  citizen  people  was  right,  but 
the  mind  of  the  Methodist  preachers  and  peo- 
ple was  wrong;  that  no  assurance  for  safety  of 
our  ministry  and  membership,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  General  conference  as  now  con- 
stituted, could  be  secured;  that  the  appeal  of 
A.  C.  for  union  was  little  else  than  persecution; 
and  that  the  south  could  never  again  belong  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  General  confer- 
ence. 

A.  C,  in  his  second  and  third  letters,!  pro- 
ceeded to  maintain  that  the  separation  would 
prove  disastrous  to  all  concerned;  that  no  act 
of  the  General  conference  imposed  on  the  south 
the  necessity  of  separation;  that  if  the  divi- 
sion took  place  it  would  be  because  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  refused  to  give  formal 
sanction  to  negro  slavery;  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  can  not 
be  divided;  that  the  southern  Church  would 
be  a  secession  from  the  Church  to  which  they 
once  belonged;  that  this  new  Church  would  be 
a  slavery  Church,  and  the  first  slavery  Church 
which  was  ever  organized.  Christian  fellow- 
ship will  be  destroyed  between  these  two 
Churches;  for  there  is  a  principle  which  will 
surely  cause  it.  The  south  will  fm-feit  God's 
favor,  and  ruin  will  be  the  consequence.  The 
ultra-abolitionists  of  the  north,  and  the  iiltra- 
slaveites  of  the  south,  take  the  same  views, 
occupy  the  same  ground  in  respect  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Church  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  In  his  second  letter  A.  C.  affirms  that 
the  minority  avow  their  determination  to  with- 
draw because  the  majority  are  tyrants,  oppress- 
ors, covenant-breakers,  false  accusers,  and  their 
great  error  consists  in  the  expression  of  their 
judgment  that  bishops,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  their  office,  should  not  own  slaves; 
that  the  leading  men  in  the  south,  by  their 
acts,  resolutions,  addresses,  and  declarations, 
used  in  achieving  secession,  have  erected  an 
impassable  barrier  between  their  new  Church 
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and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  They 
have  said  that  slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  the 
Bouthern  states,  is  an  institution  sanctioned  by 
the  religion  of  Christ.  The  two  bodies  must 
stand  cut  off  from  all  fellowsliip  with  each 
other.  The  calamity  is  not  in  tlie  mere  act  of 
separation  of  the  south,  but  in  the  injustice  of 
their  attack  on  the  Church.  For  what  purpose 
is  the  secession  urged  if  it  be  not  to  escape  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  that  slavery  is  an 
evilr 

Dr.  Capers*  responds  to  the  second  and  third 
letters  of  A.  C.  with  very  keen  retort,  and 
argues  his  cause  in  warm  declamation,  the  de- 
clamatory frequently  interfering  with  sound 
principles,  facts,  and  sound  reasoning.  He 
says,  "  The  true  question  is,  whether  the 
Cliurch  may  do  that  which  the  state  may  not 
do  in  a  matter  involving  civil  rights  and  the 
public  good ;  or  whether,  in  aversion  from 
slavery,  prevailing  in  the  northern  states,  the 
Methodist  people  of  those  states  might  do 
what  the  citizen  people  of  those  states  might 
do,  and  dare  not  do,  by  means  of  their  legisla- 
tures and  Congress."  This  totally  misrepre- 
sents the  case,  because  the  Method i.st  people  in 
the  north  never  deemed  themselves  competent 
to  emancipate  the  slaves  of  the  south,  though 
they  have  always  believed  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  south  to  emancipate  their  slaves.  Dr.  Ca- 
pers then  utters  the  following  sentiments:  "  We 
can  not  serve  Jesus  Christ  in  the  ministry  of 
his  Gospel  under  your  supremacy,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  late  General  conference.  If  you 
call  us  seceders,  it  is  for  Christ's  sake  we  have 
to  secede.  If  you  call  us  slavery  men,  and  a 
slavery  Church,  then  Christ  can  not  be  served 
■without  our  becoming  slavery  men  and  a  slav- 
ery Church,  nor  the  Gospel  be  preached;  and, 
for  Christ's  sake,  and  the  Gospel,  we  endure 
even  tJiese  your  revilings.  Is  this  better  for 
your  side  than  for  you  to  allow  what  the  Gen- 
eral conference  allowed,  and  let  us  not  be  ac- 
cursed, to  Christ's  dishonor,  for  the  .sake  of 
gratifying  your  antislaverj'  principles?  Yes, 
as  to  this  matter  of  our  forming  a  separate  ec- 
clesiastical organization,  if  my  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter were  once  on  earth  as  once  he  was  on  earth, 
I  would  carry  it  to  him  as  simply  and  directly 
as  ever  Peter  did  the  question  of  the  tribute- 
money;  and  even  now  I  go  to  him,  and  hear 
his  answer  and  obey  it.  I  say  you  shall  not, 
by  any  possible  or  impossible  means,  make  us 
members  of  a  slavery  Church;  and  I  must  add, 
■with  equal  emphasis,  that  you  shall  not  make 
us  members  of  an  antislavery  Church.  No 
more  the  one  than  the  otlier.  ...  I  say  again 
■we  are  not  slavery  men,  or  a  slavery  Church; 
nor  are  Ave  antislavery  men,  or  an  antislavery 
Church.  Our  sole  and  simple  reason  of  action 
is  that  of  nnqualifiod  devotion  to  Christ,  whom 
we  serve  in  the  Gospel  of  his  grace,  leaving 
vour  philo.sophy  to  those  who  like  it  better, 
but  choosing  for  ourselves  Ciirist  crucified." 

Other  writers  in  the  south  attacked  A.  C. 
■witli  unsparing  severity.  Dr.  Lee+  calls  A. 
C.'s  letters  an  eloquent  calumny — elaborate 
and  deliberate  calumny.  A  southern  Method- 
ist, in  the  Riclimond  Advocate, J  descends  to 
the  lowest  language  in  an  angry  reply.  An- 
other southern  Metliodist,  in  the  columns  of 
the  Christiau  Advocate,  replied  to  A.  C,  the 


contents  of  which  ■we  need  not  notice,   as  it 
would  not  be  edifying.* 

'  As  Dr.  Bangs  was  addressed  by  A.  C,  he 
made  a  brief  reply. t  He  said  that,  at  the 
General  conference,  the  facts  forced  it  on  his 
mind,  with  irresistible  conviction,  that  union, 
j  under  the  circumstances,  was  impracticable. 
;  He  rejoiced  that  tlie  committee  of  nine,  of 
I  which  he  was  a  member,  adjusted  the  matter 
so  that,  should  the  south  find  it  necessary  to 
i  separate  themselves  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
I  copal  Church,  it  would  be  done  in  a  peaceable 
'  manner.  He  regretted  the  controversy  in  the 
j  papers,  especially  personal  matters,  and  more 
particularly  that  so  much  warmth  has  been 
I  manifested  by  the  south  in  their  primary  as- 
[  semblies.  He  proposes,  if  our  southern  breth- 
I  ren  judge  they  can  not  remain  any  longer  con- 
nected with  the  Church,  tliey  should  go  in 
peace,  and  not  irritate  those  Irom  whom  they 
separate,  by  criminations,  by  impeaching  their 
1  motives,  and  denouncing  them  as  reckless  of 
{ the  rights  of  others.  He  saw  no  hope  of  ad- 
j  justment;  that  division  was  inevitable;  that 
the  General  conference  took  the  wisest  way, 
and  much  better  than  any  of  the  modes  pro- 
posed since  its  adjournment. 

3.  At  an  early  day  subsequent  to  General 
conference.  Dr.  Bond  and  Dr.  Capers  became 
enlisted  in  the  controversy  of  the  times.  The 
discussion  between  them  commenced,  in  form, 
August  19th,  and  continued  till  December  1.3th. 
Dr.  Capers  and  Dr.  Lee  had,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  General  conference,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  greatly  misrepresented  its  doings 
in  the  case  of  Harding.  Dr.  Bond  corrected 
their  misstatements,  and  thus  incurred  their 
displeasure,  especially  for  saying  tliere  was 
no  just  cause  for  secession,  and  for  advising 
Bishop  Andrew  to  resign. 

As  an  argument  against  secession,  the  cause 
of  missions,  it  was  argued,  would  suffer.  Dr. 
Wightman  maintained  that  the  southern  con- 
ferences could  easily  support  their  missions, 
and  even  greatly  extend  them.  Dr.  Capers 
urged  that  they  could  support  their  missions 
with  ease,  and  presses  the  matter  thus:  "It 
only  remains  for  us  to  establish  an  efficient 
missionary  organization  when  we  meet  at  Lou- 
isville, to  double  the  contributions  hitherto 
made  for  missions  in  the  south  generally.''^  In 
this  Dr.  Capers  was  right. 

Dr.  Capers,  under  date  of  August  23d, |1  cen- 
sures severely  the  articles  of  Dr.  Bond,  of  June 
2Gth,  July  lOth,  August  7th,  and  complains  of 
their  severity  in  saying  the  south  had  no  reason 
to  complain  ;  their  meetings  Avere  conducted 
with  a  proud  spirit  of  independence  even  of 
the  blessings  and  protection  of  almighty  God. 
After  these  quotations  he  speaks  very  con- 
temptuously of  Dr.  Bond  and  Dr.  Booth. 

Dr.  Bond^  replies  with  great  effect  to  Dr. 
Capers.  He  charges  him  for  having  taken 
entirely  new  and  different  ground  from  liis 
former  course.  He  refers  to  his  formerly- 
known  and  avowed  antislavery  sentiments. 
He  then  quotes  Dr.  Capcrs's  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  18^3,  from  which  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract:  "I  am  fully  persuaded  that  as  the 
Episcopacy  is,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have 
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their  family  residences  distant  from  each  other,  | 
and  one  or  more  beside  Bishop  Andrew  in  the  j 
south  and  south-west;  but  I  can  not  sec  that  it  j 
is  necessary  for  this  that  we  should  elect  a  j 
bishop  with  reference  to  his  former  residence. 
North  or  south  ought  not  to  be  the  question, 
but  who  is  the  worthiest  man?  The  question 
of  residence  ought  to  follow  and  be  determined 
by  the  fact  of  election,  and  ought  not  to  pre- 
cede or  determine  it.  If  we  are  to  elect  a 
bishop,  let  it  be  understood  that  his  family 
must  reside  in  one  of  the  southern  or  south- 
western conferences.  I  would  even  say,  let  it 
be  so  ordered  by  the  General  conference,  and 
then  let  us  elect  out  of  the  whole  Church  the 
most  worthy  minister.  If  he  will  not  remove 
his  family  when  it  is  required  by  his  election, 
we  have  mistaken  the  man,  and  will  elect  an- 
other. But  I  must  confess  I  should  doubt  the 
heart  of  the  southern  man  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  go  to  the  north  in  the  office  of  a  bishop, 
he  owning  slaves."* 

Dr.  Bond  comments  with  great  plainness  on 
this  letter,  and  shows  how  much  Dr.  Capers,  at 
this  time,  had  varied  from  his  former  senti- 
ments. In  1843  Dr.  Capers  wrote  that  a  bishop 
could  be  deprived  of  his  office  by  refusing  to 
remove  his  family,  and  another  could  be  elected 
in  his  place. 

Dr.  Caperst  replied  to  Dr.  Bond  of  October 
9th,  in  a  style  which  he  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  use  in  former  times;  but,  as  its  con- 
tents present  nothing  specially  important,  we 
will  save  space  by  barely  mentioning  its  exist- 
ence. 

Dr.  Bond  publishes  Dr.  Capers's  letter  of 
November  1st  on  his  first  page  of  November 
13th,  and  replies  at  large  to  its  contents,  and 
shows  that  he  did  not  misrepresent  in  his  for- 
mer articles.^  Dr.  Capers  had  said  in  his  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Bond,  "  You  will  not  allow  the 

LAWS  OF  TUE  LAXD  TO  BE  SOVEREIGN  WITH  RE- 
SPECT  TO    CIVIL   RIGHTS   AND  DUTIES.       This  is  not 

rendering  unto  Ciesar  his  due;  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve it  is  consistent  with  duty  to  God."  Dr. 
Bond  replies  that  this  is  the  charge  brought 
against  the  General  conference.  But  this  de- 
cision did  not  contravene  any  laws  of  the 
slaveholdiug  states,  because  these  states  do 
not  require  their  citizens  to  hold  slaves;  nor 
do  their  laws  require  Methodists  within  their 
jurisdiction  to  have  a  slaveholding  bishop. 
These  states  make  it  the  legal  right  of  all  citi- 
zens to  hold  slaves,  and  so  they  make  it  the 
legal  right  of  every  citizen  to  attend  theaters, 
horse-races,  and,  in  some  of  them,  to  keep  bill- 
iard-tables by  paying  for  a  license;  but  the 
laws  do  not  oblige  people,  ordinarily,  to  do 
any  of  these  things  any  more  than  to  hold 
slaves.  The  exercise  of  Church  discipline 
with  respect  to  slaveholding  would  no  more 
conflict  with  the  laws  than  in  respect  to  theat- 
rical amusements,  horse-racing,  or  billiard- 
playing.  The  state  no  where  interferes  witli 
the  Churches  with  respect  to  what  they  would 
determine  to  make  a  condition  of  Church  fel- 
lowship. He  argued  that  the  south  carry  this 
point  to  an  excess,  and  argues  as  follows  to 
show  that  Christians  are  not  bound,  in  all 
cases,  to  render  obedience  to  the  powers  that 
be:  "Wherever  the  civil  law  is  in  contradic- 
tion of,  or  in  any  wise  contravenes  the  para- 
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mount  law  of  God,  we  are  bound,  by  our  su- 
preme allegiance  to  our  only  Lord  and  Law- 
giver, to  obey  God  rather  than  man ;  and  to  do 
this,  though  we  incur  persecution,  bonds,  im- 
prisonment, and  death,  for  we  are  not  to  fear 
them  who  can  kill  the  body.  Idolatry  was  a 
civil  institution  in  the  apostles'  days;  and,  al- 
though they  commanded  obedience  to  Nero, 
the  cruel,  tyrannical  Roman  emperor,  they  are  to 
be  understood  as  extending  this  command  only 
to  matters  which  did  not  conflict  with  con- 
science enlightened  by  the  Gospel;  for  they 
themselves  were  disobedient  subjects  in  refer- 
ence to  the  idolatrous  worship  imposed  by  law, 
and  taught  even  the  Gentile  converts  to  turn 
away  from  these  vanities.  It  was  for  this  they 
suffered  persecution  willingly  and  patiently ; 
and  we  can  not  do  better  than  to  follow  both 
their  counsel  and  example.  The  question, 
therefore,  for  every  Christian  to  decide  in  refer- 
ence to  slaveholding  members  is  not.  What 
says  the  law  of  the  land?  but,  What  says  the 
Bible?  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has 
done  60,  as  her  Discipline  still  attests;  and  the 
decision  of  the  late  General  conference,  so  much 
complained  of,  was  not  in  opposition  to  this 
principle  of  action.  We  have,  therefore,  given 
the  south  nojust  cause  for  separation."* 

To  the  foregoing  Dr.  Capers,  under  date  of 
November  30th,t  furnished,  in  the  Southern 
Advocate,  a  "  Rejoinder."  He  complains  of 
the  editorials  of  Dr.  Bond  respecting  the 
Church  meetings  of  the  south;  that  Dr.  Bond 
began  a  bitter  persecution  of  them;  said  all 
manner  of  evil  of  them  without  stint  as  to 
measure,  or  exception  as  to  meetings;  that  he 
treated  the  south  as  heretics,  and  resolved  to 
reduce  them  right  or  wrong.  He  charges  on 
Dr.  Bond  unspai-ing  persecution,  and  in  this 
style  continues  through  nearly  six  columns  of 
the  Southern  Advocate.  The  "  Rejoinder  "  was 
manifestly  intended  only  for  southern  ears ; 
and,  of  course,  the  violent  men  who  held  the 
Norfolk,  Prince  Ann,  and  such  other  southern 
meetings,  and  those  of  a  similar  mind,  found 
themselves  sustained  in  their  course  and  un- 
christian measures  by  the  countenance  of  Dr. 
Capers. 

Dr.  Bond,  on  December  25th, J  took  up  Dr. 
Capers's  Rejoinder.  Dr.  Bond  had  proposed  to 
submit  all  matters  of  complaint  between  him- 
self and  Dr.  Capers  to  the  decision  of  disinter- 
ested persons,  to  be  mutually  chosen  and  agreed 
upon.  This  was  declined.  Dr.  Bond  was  ex- 
cluded fro.Ti  a  hearing  in  the  southern  papers, 
and  the  New  York  paper  had  only  a  limited 
circulation  in  the  south — because  the  southern 
papers  required  and  received  the  principal 
support  of  the  south.  Southern  men,  and  Dr. 
Capers  among  them,  occupied  much  space  in  the 
Now  York  and  Cincinnati  Advocates,  though 
the  matter  was  disparaging  generally  to  the  Gen- 
eral conference  and  in  favor  of  southern  views; 
while  no  northern  men  were  allowed  to  say  a 
word  in  the  southern  papers,  not  even  to  de- 
fend themselves,  though  assailed,  much  less  to 
defend  the  Church  through  the  columns  of  her 
own  papers.  Dr.  Bond,  therefore,  complains 
justly  that  injustice  was  done  him  by  Dr.  Ca- 
pers and  the  southern  press.  His  letter  to  Dr. 
Capers  was  written  in  self-defense.  He  had 
been  assailed  in  the  Southern  Advocate  with 
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bitterness,  was  called  a  pragmatical  intriguer, 
an  enemy  to  the  southern  Church;  at  first  as- 
sailing it  openly,  then  liypocritically  soothing  it 
in  order  to  stab  it  to  the  heart  like  an  assassin. 
Dr.  Bond  long  forebore  to  notice  these  cruel 
ajid  unjust  imputations;  but  he  was,  at  length, 
compelled  to  show  "  that  the  Dr.  Capers  of  the 
present  time  was  not  the  Dr.  Capers  of  former 
times.  A  great  change  had  passed  over  his 
feelings;  he  had  been  thrown  into  a  false  po- 
sition to  which  he  was  unequal,  and  had  suc- 
cumbed to  circumstances  which  he  could  not 
control,  and  which  to  withstand  must  require 
great  sacrifices.  "We  were  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger of  exposing  this  weakness.  Many  who 
could  not  justify  the  conduct  would,  neverthe- 
less, pity  the  man;  and  he  who  pities  is  half 
inclined  to  excu.se."  Those  who  will  examine 
the  various  articles  of  Dr.  Bond  and  Dr.  Ca- 
pers with  impartiality,  will  see  that  the  fore- 
going statement  is  strictly  true. 

Dr.  Bond  then  proceeds  to  refer  to  the  differ- 
ent steps  of  the  controversy  between  himself 
and  Dr.  Capers,  and  refers  to  the  point  of  Dr. 
Capers  accommodating  Cliurch  matters  to  suit 
southern  politicians.  He  states  that  Dr.  Ca- 
pers was  so  full  of  submitting  the  project  of 
division  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  his  political 
friends,  that  he  spoke  upon  it  freely  and 
openly.  He  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
the  secretary  on  the  subject  which  then  agi- 
tated the  conference.  Dr.  Capers  also  named 
other  political  gentlemen  of  distinction  whom 
he  purposed  to  confer  with  as  to  the  necessity 
of  severing  our  ecclesiastical  union,  in  order  to 
have  access  to  the  colored  population  of  the 
south.  Dr.  Bond  next  quotes  an  extract  from 
the  message  of  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina 
to  the  Legislature  then  in  session,  which  praised 
"  the  patriotic  Methodists  of  the  south  for  dis- 
solving all  connection  with  their  brethren  of 
the  north ;  and  for  this  they  are  entitled  to 
lasting  honor  and  gratitude  from  us."* 

Dr.  Bond  concludes  his  article  thus:  "If  our 
brethren  from  the  south  can  not  forego  their 
purpose  of  division,  can  they  not  pause  a  lit- 
tle while?  Can  they  not  content  themselves,  at 
their  ensuing  convention,  with  a  declaration  of 
rights,  and  an  appeal  to  all  the  annual  confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to 
instruct  their  delegates  to  the  next  General 
conference  in  reference  to  the  direct  action  on 
the  whole  subject  in  dispute?  Their  griev- 
ances will  not  prove  mortal  in  four  years'  time; 
and  Avho  can  tell  how  near  we  may  come  to- 
gether after  four  years'  time  to  cool?"  This 
was  wise  counsel  to  those  who  could  take  it; 
but  the  south  had  become  so  wedded  to  slav- 
ery, and,  therefore,  to  a  slaveholding  bishop, 
that  what  they  tlircatened  in  1836  and  1840, 
and  resolved  on  in  1843,  they  were  determined 
to  carry  out;  that  was  to  secede  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  unless  the  Church 
sanctioned  slavery.  All  their  steps  from  1843 
to  this  point  of  time  were  so  many  stages  in 
the  one  work  of  secession,  which  was  now  be- 
come a  determination,  and  the  details  were 
only  necessary,  with  a  little  time,  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  So  the  keen,  observing  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  saw  the  matter,  and  expressed 
himself  accordingly.  "With  becoming  spirit 
the  patriotic  Methodists  of  the  south  dissolved 
all  connection  with  their  brethren  of  the  north." 
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4.  The  denunciations  of  Dr.  Bond  by  the 
editors  and  correspondents  of  the  southern  pa- 
pers, whether  editors  or  correspondents,  were 
unsparing,  and  as  unfounded  as  they  were 
lavish.  There  is  this  explanation,  however, 
of  the  matter:  Genuine  pro-slavery  men  can 
find  no  argument  in  reason,  or  no  authority  in 
Scripture  for  slavery:  hence,  they  impose  si- 
lence on  all  tongues,  a  muzzle  on  all  presses; 
and  when  these  expedients  fail,  wholesale  de- 
nunciation without  respect  to  persons,  places,  or 
f)rinciples;  and  if  this  fail,  then  comes  Lynch 
aw  and  mobs;  and  finally  ecclesiastical  or  civil 
revolution  is  resorted  to  accomplish  what  the 
other  means  failed  to  do. 

Dr.  Bond,  immediately  after  General  confer- 
ence, became  the  subject  of  misrepresentation, 
denunciation,  and  accusations,  without  number 
or  stint.  Our  limits  would  not  allow  us  to  give 
the  tithe  of  what  was  said.  We  will,  however, 
give  a  stinted  outline,  referring  in  the  margin 
to  the  details,  if  any  one  will  ever  take  paina 
to  examine  the  unfounded  allegations. 

One  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Prince  Ann 
circuit,  Virginia  conference,  declared: 

"  That  it  is  our  conviction  that  the  New  York 
Christian  Advocate  has  at  its  head  an  aboli- 
tionist; one  who  counseled  the  resignation  of 
Bishop  Andrew,  and  thus  proved  himself  rec- 
reant to  the  south  and  unworthy  of  her  support; 
we,  therefore,  pledge  ourselves  to  use  all  hon- 
orable means  to  destroy  the  circulation  of  said 
paper  in  this  region."*  This  is  a  mere  speci- 
men of  the  general  denunciation  of  Dr.  Bond, 
in  almost  every  set  of  resolutions  published, 
and  their  name  is  legion. 

Dr.  Smith  wrote  a  long  communication,  under 
date  of  July  3d,t  entitled,  "The  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal  not  a  proper  paper  to 
circulate  in  the  southern  and  south-western 
states,  while  edited  by  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond. 
He  should  resign,  or  otherwise  his  paper  should 
not  be  allowed  to  circulate  in  those  states." 
Dr.  Smith,  in  1836,  as  we  have  seen,  urged  the 
south  to  have  an  independent  press.  Hence, 
whenever  Dr.  Bond  maintained  the  cause  of 
the  General  conference,  the  south  immediately 
became  his  opponents,  and  refused  to  vote  for 
him.  The  reasons  that  Dr.  Smith  gives  for 
this  are,  that  he  considered  Dr.  Bond  as  an 
abolitionist.  Dr.  Bond,  in  his  discussions  with 
the  radico-abolilionists,  showed  himself  to  be 
an  abolitionist.  He  urged  the  resignation  of 
Bishop  Andrew,  etc.  The  mandamus  of  Dr. 
Smith  was  indorsed  by  the  editor  of  the 
Southern  Advocate.^  Dr.  Wightinan,l|  in  an 
article  headed  rather  contemptuously,  "  Bond- 
iana,"  says  that  as  the  Christian  Advocate  had 
been  neutral  in  reference  to  slavery.  Dr.  Bond 
broke  the  compromise  when  he  entered  the 
lists  against  tlie  south.  Dr.  Capers^  says, 
"  The  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  is 
now  a  northern  paper;  and  so  let  it  be.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  it,  however  much  its 
new  abolition  aflinities  may  be  against  both 
our  judgment  and  taste."  The  Nashville  Ad- 
vocatelf  heads  an  article,  "  Dr.  Bond's  Disin- 
genuousness,"  and  charges  him  with  "trick," 
and  various  other  sins.  Dr.  Bond,  in  reply  to 
the   allegation  of  neutrality,**  responds,  and 


*  C,  .Tuly  10th.     Srrap.s,  Vol.  I,  p.  lOfiO. 
t  It.,  July  11th.     Scrap.-!,  Vol.  I,  PP-  114-121. 
t  C,  July  31.-it.    Scraps,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1071-1075. 
f  S.,  August  9th.     Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  185. 
i  C,  August  21st.    Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  211. 
If  N.,  August  2;kl.     Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  235. 
A*  C.,  August  2bUi.    iScrRpg,  Vol.  I,  p.  238. 
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confutes  his  accuser.     He  says,  to  separate  from 
the  Church  is  either  a  sin  or  a  duty.     It  is  a 
duty  if  we  arc  required  to  believe  as  a  condition  | 
of  membership  what  is  contrary  to  the  word  of  | 
God,  or  to  do  what  is  contrary  to  our  conscience. 
It  is  a  sin  to  leave  the  Church  for  a  less  cause.  ■ 
Upon  these  principles  the  south  are  not  justi-  j 
fied  in  leaving  the  Church.     The  Doctor  con- 
cludes his  article  with  this  true  piece  of  history : 
"The north  is  to  quietly  acquiesce  in  whatever 
the  south  pleases  to  say  of  it,  and  admit,  before 
the  whole  world,  that  it  has  been  guilty  of  all 
that  is  alleged.     To  even  deny  it  is  to  give  such  | 
offense   as  will  wholly  alienate   our  southern 
friends  in  aflfection  as  well  as  in  Church  fellow-  , 
ship."  I 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Boring,  under  date  of  August  j 
13th,«  exceeds  most  others  in  censure — indeed, 
some  would  call  it  slander.  Among  other 
things  he  charges  him  with  "concocting  a  plan 
by  which  he  hoped  to  drive  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  south  to  secession,  and  leave  the  Book  \ 
Concern,  the  Church  property,  and  the  right  of 
the  whole  territory  so  far  as  occupancy  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  hands  of  the  north  [abolition- 
ists]." 

Dr.  Smith  violently  attacked,  in  the  Richmond 
Advocate,  Dr.  Bond.  The  latter  published  his 
letter,  and  responded  in  the  same  paper;  but 
the  answer  could  find  no  place  in  the  southern 
papcrs.t  although  Dr.  Bond  had  proposed  the 
publication  of  both  sides  in  the  papers  north 
and  south. t  During  the  month  of  October  the 
southern  press  groaned  with  invectives  against 
Dr.  Bond.  In  pity  to  poor  human  nature  we 
omit  these  and  barely  refer  to  them  in  the  mar- 
gin.||  It  is  but  just  to  say,  that  Dr.  Bond,  in 
the  whole  course  of  this"  misrepresentation, 
preserved  the  dignity  of  sober  discussion.  And 
though  he  has  been  complained  of  for  undue 
severity,  his  severity  was  the  force  of  truth, 
and  the  full  exposure  of  error,  and  the  sophis- 
tries which  were  brought  to  maintain  it. 

5.  The  Methodists  of  Kentucky  were  exceed- 
ingly averse  to  the  secession  from  the  Church, 
and  to  the  proceedings  of  the  extreme  south  in 
regard  to  it.  At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Church,  in  Shelbyville,  Kentucky,  August 
31,  1844,  a  preamble  and  resolutions  opposed 
to  division  were  adopted,  and  published  in  the 
Western  Advocate. § 

The  Eighth-Street  Church,  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  September  2d,  passed  strong  pream- 
ble and  resolutions  against  the  severance  of  the 
Church.  They  maintain  that  the  General  con- 
ference can  not  divide  the  Church.  In  an 
address  to  the  Methodists  at  large,  they  declare, 
"  We  believe  if  the  Methodists  of  the  slave- 
holding  states  will  force  themselves  into  a 
separate  Church  organization  on  the  slave 
question,  and  assume  the  name  in  the  resolu- 
tions given,  'Southern  Church,'  or  any  other, 
they  will,  like  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott  and  his  abo- 
lition brethren  of  the  north,  only  be  seceders 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  leaving 
all  the  Church  property  behind,  according  to 
every  principle  of  law  and  our  deeds  of  settle- 
ment."ir 


•  N.,  AuKUf.t  30th.     Scraps,  Vol.  I,  pp.  258-262. 

t  C,  September  ]8th.     Scraps,  Vol.  I,  pp.  341-348. 

t  C,  September  11th.    Scrape,  Vol.  I,  p.  3U. 

I  S.,  October  4th.  Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  416.  S.,  October 
4th.  Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  425,  by  Elihu.  N.,  October  11th. 
Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  432.  S.,  October  11th.  Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p. 
434.    S.,  October  18th.    Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  481. 

aw.  September  20th.    Scraps,  Vol.  I,  pp.  352-354. 

f  W.,  September  13th.    Scraps,  Vol.  I,  pp.  336-^8. 
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The  Church  at  Harrodsburg,  August  12th, 
passed  resolutions  against  division.*  Yelving- 
ton  circuit  passed  similar  resolutions. f  Mr.  T. 
M.  Smith,  of  Louisville,  argued  strongly  to 
show  that  the  new  organization  would  be  a 
secession;  and,  therefore,  he  opposed  it.J  In- 
deed, the  secession  movement  in  Kentucky  was 
very  unsavory  to  the  Kentucky  Methodists  in 
general.  Rut  Dr.  Bascom  succeeded  in  form- 
ing strong  affinities  with  the  extreme  south. 
He  gained  also  the  most  influential  preacliers 
of  Kentucky  to  his  side;  and  through  these  in- 
fluences the  Kentucky  3Iethodists  were  thrown, 
unnaturally  enough,  apart  from  their  proper 
confederates  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. || 

6.  In  reference  to  the  proper  import  of  what 
is  called  the  plan,  whether  it  supposes  a  seces- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  south,  and  how  it  would 
affect  Church  property.  Dr.  Tomlinson  ad- 
dressed, in  the  Western  Advocate,  of  November 
1st,  a  letter  to  the  commissioners,  Rev.  Messrs. 
Bangs,  Peck,  and  Finley.^  He  called  the  at- 
tention to  a  part  of  the  fourth  resolution  of  the 
Kentucky  conference,  which  reads  thus: 

"Resolved,  That,  should  a  division  be  found 
to  be  indispensable,  the  delegates  of  this  con- 
ference are  hereby  required  to  act  under  the 
following  instructions:  to  wit,  that  the  south- 
ern and  south-western  conferences  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  a  secession  from  the  Metliodist 
Episcopal  Church,  but  that  they  shall  be  recog- 
nized in  law,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Methodi.st  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  of  America." 

Dr.  Tomlinson  thought  the  plan  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference  placed  the  south,  in  the  event 
of  separation,  in  the  position  of  a  secession  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  and  if  the 
south,  in  dividing,  should  still  claim  to  be  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  not  a 
secession  or  separation  from  it,  that  in  this  case 
the  commissioners  would  not  feel  themselves  at 
liberty  to  proceed  to  divide  the  property.  In 
order  to  decide  these  points,  Dr.  Tomlinson 
proposes  two  questions  for  the  solution  of  the 
commissioners,  and  asks  their  answer. 

Messrs.  Bangs  and  Peck,  under  date  of  New 
York,  November  8th,  gave  their  answer,  which 
appeared,  with  Dr.  Tomlinson's  inquiries,  in 
the  New  York  Advocate,  of  November  20th. 
Dr.  Tomlinson's  first  question  is  as  follows: 

"Does  this  plan  of  division,  as  authorized  by 
the  General  conference,  place  the  southern  con- 
ferences, in  your  estimation,  in  the  attitude  of 
secession,  or  separation  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  should  the  division  therein  con- 
templated actually  take  place?" 

We  give  the  leading  principles  of  the  reply 
of  Dr.  Bangs  and  Dr.  Peck,  and  refer  their 
entire  article  to  the  number  of  documents.!? 
The  two  commissioners  answer: 

That  the  General  conference  did  not  author- 
ize any  plan  of  division,  but  provided  for  a 
probable  contingency  that  a  separate  organiza- 
tion would  take  place  by  the  action  of  the 
southern  conferences;  and  should  such  separate 
organization  actually  occur,  the  General  con- 
ference fixed  the  terms  on  which  it  should  be 
finally  settled. 

This  was  all  the  General  conference  could 


*  W.,  September  1.3th.     Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  338 

t  W.,  November  15th.     Scraps,  Vol.  J,  p.  605. 

i  W.,  December  13th.     Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  760. 

S  Z.,  November  6th.     Scraps,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  135,  138. 

I  W'.,  NoTember  Ist.    Scraps,  YoL  I,  p.  556. 
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constitutionally  do,  for  after  a  free  interchange 
of  thoughts  in  tlie  cominittee  of  nine^  who 
drafted  the  report,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Gen- 
eral conference  had  no  riglit,  or  constitutional 
power,  either  to  divide  or  aiUliorize  the  divid- 
ing of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

As  to  secession,  we  do  not  like  the  term  in  this 
connection,  because  it  seems  to  convey  an  idea 
of  violent  disruption  of  a  portion  of  the  Church, 
because  it  is  dissatisfied  with  some  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  or  item  of  Church  government,  and 
that  the  seceding  party  withdraws  itself  from 
all  fellowship  with  the  party  from  which  it  se- 
cedes. In  this  sense,  we  do  not  think  the 
southern  conferences  will  place  themselves  in 
the  attitude  of  a  secession  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  provided  they  separate  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  General 
conference.  If  they  pursue  any  other  plan  in 
separating,  they  must  secede,  in  the  sense  of 
the  term  above  defined. 

If  they  form  a  separate  organization,  they  will 
"  separate  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  " 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  They — not  the 
General  conference — must  declare  ihemselees  in- 
dependent of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
by  forming  a  separate  organization. 

The  report  of  the  committee  fully  sustains 
this  view  of  the  subject.  According  to  the  pre- 
amble, the  separation,  .should  it  take  place,  must 
be  made  by  the  south,  and  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility. 

And  that  such  separation  will  form  a  distinct 
organization,  and  entirely  sever  those  who  be- 
long to  it  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
so  far  as  government  and  property  are  concerned, 
and  was  so  designed  by  the  General  conference, 
is  further  manifest  from  the  language  of  the 
first  resolution.  This  speaks  of  a  "di.stinct 
ecclesiastical  connection;"  an  entire  separate 
organization;  a  full  separation  from  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church. 

The  phraseology  in  the  subsequent  resolutions 
of  the  report,  sustains  these  views,  and  shows 
that  there  can  not  be  two,  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Churches  possessing  coordinate  powers, 
rights,  and  privileges.  The  phrase  "southern 
Church,"  "  Church  south,"  shows  that  that  or- 
ganization would  not  only  be  separate  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  must  take 
another  name,  in  order  to  be  recognized  in  law, 
equity,  or  ecclesiastical  history.  The  separatists 
may  assume  what  name  they  please,  except  that 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  For  they 
can  not  suppose  tne  majority  will  relinquish 
their  name,  and  thus  jeopard  their  property  and 
forfeit  their  birthright. 

The  next  question  of  Dr.  Tomlinson  is  in 
these  words: 

"  If  such  is  your  opinion  of  the  import  of  that 
plan,  would  you  feel  yourselves  authorized  to 
cooperate  in  dividing  the  property  of  the  Book 
Concern,  should  the  southern  and  south-western 
conferences,  in  separating,  avow,  either  in  form 
or  substantially,  that  they  are  not  a  seces-ion 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  these 
United  States?" 

To  this  the  commissioners  reply:  "  In  this 
question  you  have  a  little  changed  the  terms,  or 
not  used  the  same  as  in  the  furiner.  In  tlie  for- 
mer you  said,  'secession,  or  separation  from;'  and 
in  the  latter,  you  have  confined  yourself  to  the 
single  word,  'seces  ion.'  For  the  reasons  already 
assigned,  we  think  they  may  deny  that  they 
have  seceded;  that  is,  they  have  not  violently 
made  a  rupture  in  the  Church,  because  they 


]  could  not  believe  in  some  particular  doctrine,  or 
in  some  item  of  Church  government;  and,  there- 
I  fore,  have  withdrawn  Christian  fellowship  from 
I  those  from  whom  they  have  seceded;  but  they 
j  have  only  formed  a  separate  organization,  for 
I  reasons  satisfactory  to  themselves.  Understand- 
ing secession  in  this  sense,  we  think  they  might 
deny  that  they  are  seceders;  but  yet,  if  they 
separate,  we  judge  that  they  could  not  rightly 
claim  to  be  a  co&rdinate  branch  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  and  hence,  if  they  did  so,  or 
should  do  so,  we  should  not  feel  authorized  to 
co'perate  in  dividing  the  property  of  the  Book 
Concern  for  their  benefit,  because  we  fully  be- 
lieve that,  in  so  doing,  they  would  contravene 
the  rule,  and  defeat  the  pacific  and  equitable 
object  of  the  General  conference,  in  proposing 
the  conditions  on  which  the  division  should  be 
made." 

The  commissioners  then  proceeded  to  say, 
that  it  remained  entirely  with  the  slaveholding 
conferences,  either  to  form  a  separate  organiza- 
tion, or  remain  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  If  they  separate  according  to  the  plan 
of  the  General  conference,  peaceably,  and  if 
three-fourths  of  the  voters  of  the  annual  confer- 
ences authorize  the  division  of  the  property, 
they  will  be  entitled  to  their  share  of  it.  But, 
if  they  adopt  another  plan,  and  make  a  violent 
disruption  of  the  Church,  they  will  become  se- 
ceders in  the  sense  before  defined;  they  will  both 
deprive  themselves  of  the  property  and  of  the 
fellowship  of  those  from  whom  they  secede. 

The  commissioners  were  manifestly  perplexed 
in  making  up  their  decision.  They  define  se- 
cession as  a  "  violent  disruption  of  a  portion  of 
the  Church;"  whereas,  secession  is  a  separation 
from,  or  withdrawal  from  the  Church,  for  any 
reason.  And  their  distinction  between  separa- 
tion, separation  from,  and  secession,  will  not  hold, 
as,  wherever  there  is  a  separation  of  a  part  of 
the  Church,  it  must  be  from  the  Church.  So 
that  their  arguing  is  rather  evasive;  and  it  is 
manifest  that  nothing  more  nor  less  than  seces- 
sion is  the  proper  ecclesiastical  term  by  which 
to  express  it.  A  secession  for  just  reasons  may 
be  a  Scriptural  and  proper  thing;  and  the 
renunciation  by  the  .south  of  the  government  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  their  adop- 
tion of  another,  is  a  secession,  or  separation,  or 
wiihdraical  in  itself;  and  in  reference  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  it  is  a  secession 
from,  a  separation  from,  a  witlidraxcal  from  the 
Methodist  Epi.scopaJ  Church.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  tne  word  from,  does  not  alter  the 
sense,  as  it  may  be  used  elliptically  or  ex- 
pletively,  according  to  the  connection. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Finley,  one  of  the  commissioners, 
under  date  of  November  12th,  in  the  Western 
Christian  Advocate  of  November  22d,»  gave  an 
unvarnished  and  direct  reply  to  the  inquiries  of 
Dr.  Tomlinson.  He  says: '"I  only  speak  for 
myself,  as  I  have  no  opportunity  of  consulting 
the  other  brethren.  My  understanding  was  that 
the  division  of  the  B»)(ik  Concern  and  the  Char- 
tered Fund  was  to  be  made,  if  the  south  should 
secede  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
On  June  3d  Dr.  Capers  presented  resolutions  for 
an  amicable  division  of  the  Church,  which  were 
not  carried;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  south 
would  have  to  secede;  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
committee  of  nine  were  passed  in  direct  reference 
to  such  a  result;  or  why  should  it  be  necessary 
to  alter  the  Restrictive  Article,  unless  it  was  to 

•  Scraps,  Vol.  T,  p.  655. 
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enable  those  \rho  might  secede  to  obtain  their 
proportion  of  the  stock?  If  thej^  would  remain 
one  and  the  same  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  this  alteration.  It 
would  be  divided  as  it  is  now,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family;  and  unless  the  south 
secede,  and  leave  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  I  shall  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
act;  nor  will  I,  except  this  should  be  the  case, 
which  I  hope  never  will." 

Indeed,  Dr.  Toralinson  in  his  address  to  the 
commissioners,  presents  exactly  the  trueposition 
of  the  south,  in  the  following  words:  "  The  plan 
of  the  Genei'al  conference  places  the  south  and 
south-west,  in  the  event  of  separation,  in  the 
position  of  a  secession  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church;  and  if  they,  in  dividing,  should 
still  cl.iim  to  be  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  not  a  secession,  or  separation  thei-e- 
from,  you  would  feel  that  you  had  no  power  to 
proceed  to  divide  the  property." 

A  multitude  of  writers  in  the  south  pounced 
on  Dr.  Tomlirison,  and  without  attempting  argu- 
ment, said  as  many  severe  and  unfair  things 
about  him  as  they  well  could.  The  editor  of 
the  Na.shville  Advocate,  Messrs.  M'Cown  and  E. 
Stevenson  arrayed  themselves  against  him  in  the 
same  number  of  the  Nashville  paper.*  Rev.  E. 
Stevenson  renewed  the  attack. f  The  Southern 
Advocate  followed  suit.}  Mr.  M'Cown  replied 
in  form  to  the  commissioners,  abusing  most 
heartily  Dr.  Tomlinson,  and  attempting  to  show 
a  discrepancy  between  the  reply  of  Drs.  Bangs 
and  Peck,  and  the  reply  of  Mr.  Finley.|| 

7.  In  a  letter  dated  Lebanon,  Ohio'  September 
26,  1844,  and  published  in  the  Southern  Advo- 
cate of  November  14th,§  and  addressed  "  to  the 
Rev.  James  O.  Andrew,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  Bishop  Soule  in- 
vites Bishop  Andrew  fonnally,  officially,  and 
authoritatively,  to  assume  the  exercise  of  his  epis- 
copal functions.  He  says  he  labored  day  and 
night  to  prevent  the  passage  of  tlie  resolution  in 
the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew.  From  that  hour  he 
became  discouraged,  and  the  last  hope  for  unity 
well  nigh  fied  from  earth  to  heaven.  His  last 
effort  was  to  unite  in  the  joint  recommendation  of 
all  the  bishops  lo  suspend  all  action  in  the  case 
till  the  ensuing  General  conference.  This  hav- 
ing failed,  he  thought  the  proposition,  not  to 
have  a  slaveholder  or  an  abolitionist  in  the  Epis- 
copacy, would  only  create  a  caste  in  the  ministry, 
and  would  answer  no  valuable  end.  The  time 
had  not  fully  arrived  for  him  to  define  his  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the 
evils  which  now  agitate  the  Church;  yet  his 
course  did  not  render  doubtful  his  position.  He 
praises  the  Pastoral  Address  of  1836,  for  advising 
to  abstain  from  agitation  on  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery. He  also  eulogizes  the  report  of  1840,  on  the 
Westmoreland  case.  He  then  says:  "It  devolves 
on  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Epi.sco- 
pacy — if  indeeci  we  have  any  Epi.scopacy — rather 
than  on  me  to  answer  this  question,"  why 
work  was  not  assigned  to  Bishop  Andrew?  He 
next  says:  "Let  me  now  most  cordially  invite 
you  to  meet  me  at  the  Virginia  conference,  at 
Lynchburg,  November  13,  1844,  and  I  earnestly 
desire  that  you  would,  if  practicable,  make  ar- 
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rangements  to  be  with  me  at  all  the  southern 
conferences  in  my  division  of  the  M'ork  for  the 
present  year;  where  I  am  sure  your  services 
will  not  be  unacceptable." 

Bishop  Andrew  publishes,  in  the  Southern  Ad- 
vocate of  November  14th,  Bishop  Soule's  letter 
to  him.  He  dates  his  response  to  it  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  November  4,  1844,  and  ad- 
dresses it  "  to  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Advocate."  He  expresses  his  thankfulness 
for  the  sympathy  in  his  favor  in  the  south,  as  ex- 
pressed by  public  meetings  -and  individual  cor- 
respondents. He  states  that  when  the  resolution 
in  his  case  was  passed,  he  left  New  York  for 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  wrote  to  Bishop 
Soule,  informing  him  that  should  the  bishops 
assign  him  work  he  would  attend  to  it.  He  con- 
sidered the  action  of  the  General  conference  in 
his  case  as  mandatory.  He  learned  that  the 
southern  delegates  notified  the  bishops  in  due 
form,  that  if  they  would  give  him  his  portion 
of  work,  he  would  attend  to  it.  No  work,  how- 
ever, was  assigned  to  him.  He  then  purposed  to 
spend  his  time  in  preaching,  and  not  to  attend 
the  conferences.  But  since  he  received  the  invi- 
tation of  Bishop  Soule,  he  changed  his  arrange- 
ments, and  resolved  to  attend  with  him  in  pre- 
siding over  the  conferences  in  the  distribution 
of  episcopal  labor. 

We  transfer  the  letters  of  Bishops  Soule  and 
Andrew  to  our  list  of  documents.* 

The  letters  became  the  cause  of  much  com- 
ment, and  even  censure;  as  well  as  of  praise  and 
excessive  eulogy  from  other  quarters.  Mr. 
Lee  states  that  "Bishop  Andrew  will  attend  the 
Virginia  conference  "  at  the  special  instance 
of  Bishop  Soule;"  that  his  reception  will  justify 
the  confidence  of  Bishop  Soule;  and  that  it  was 
gratifying  to  notice  "  the  additional  evidence  fur- 
nished by  this  letter,  of  the  frank  and  dignified 
opposition  of  Bishop  Soule  to  the  extrajudicial 
proceedings  of  the  majority  of  the  General  con- 
ference."+ 

The  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate^ 
in  publishing  the  letters,  remarks  as  follows  :i 
"  Bishop  Soule  has  seen  fit  to  do  singly  what  the 
General  conference  and  college  of  bishops  de- 
cided should  not  be  done.  The  acts  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference  are  treated  by  Bishop  Soule  in  a 
manner  of  which  we  have  no  example  in  any 
former  period  of  our  history.  We  must  say 
taking  all  together,  the  <:ourse  and  manner  of 
doing  it  are  altogether  extraordinary;  and  we 
can  not,  with  our  present  light,  view  it  in  any 
other  aspect,  than  as  at  issue  with  the  proper 
and  legitimate  exercise  of  Methodist  superintend- 
ency,  and  most  certainly  calculated  to  under- 
mine our  excellent  and  useful  Episcopacy,  in  the 
true  and  legitimate  exercise  of  its  functions." 

Dr.  Bond  expresses  himself  as  follows,  on 
Bishop  Soule's  course:  "  He  claims  for  the  Epis- 
copacy— nay,  for  any  one  of  the  bishops,  a 
right  to  decide  on  the  legality  of  any  one  act  of 
the  General  conference,  and  to  veto  it,  if,  in  his 
judojment,  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Dis 
cipline  of  the  Church.  Thus  a  new  is«ue  is 
added  to  the  one  which  has  agitated  the  Church 
so  fearfully,  and  one  on  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  come  to  any  compromise,  without  changing 
the  cardinal  principles  of  our  ecclesiastical  econ- 
omy. Episcopal  claims  of  this  nature  are  more 
to  be  feared  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
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than  high  prelatical  pretensions  in  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church,  because  the  discretionary 
powers  confided  to  our  Vjishops  are  much  greater 
than  those  conferred  upon  the  Episcopacy  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Heretofore  we 
had  supposed  the  bishops  strictly  amenable  to 
the  General  conference,  not  only  for  their  moral 
conduct,  but  for  their  administration;  but  with 
the  power  of  the  veto,  their  responsibility  is  a 
nullity.  Everv  act  of  the  General  conference,  in 
reference  to  the  bishops,  may  be  nullified,  not 
only  by  the  bishops  acting  together,  but  an  in- 
dividual general  superintendent,  and  even  b}'^ 
one  who  has  been  the  subject  of  General  confer- 
ence action."* 

Dr.  Bangs,  in  an  article  in  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate and  Journal, +  censures  freely  the  Bishop's 
course,  from  which  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts: 

"  I  have  read  the  letter  of  Bishop  Soule  to 
Bishop  Andrew  with  no  little  astonishment,  and 

Sarticularly  that  part  of  it  in  which  he  invites 
ishop  Andrew  to  meet  him  in  Lynchburg,  and 
participate  with  him  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Virginia  and  other  southern  conferences. 

"  Now,  what  makes  this  most  cordial  invita- 
tion appear  so  extraordinary,  is,  that  it  is  in 
direct  hostility  to  the  action  of  the  General  con- 
ference, who  declared  it  as  their  sense,  that 
Bishop  Andrew  should  desist  from  the  exercise 
of  his  episcopal  functions  while  he  remains  con- 
nected with  slavery.  And  although  in  a  subse- 
quent resolution  they  voted  that  he  was  still  a 
bishop,  and  accordingly  retained  his  name  on 
the  Minutes,  Discipline,  and  Hymn-Book,  and 
also  provided  for  his  support,  yet  they  left  the 
responsibility  of  his  taking  his  share  of  the  epis- 
copal work  on  himself  alone.  If,  therefore,  he 
had  asked  for  work,  the  high  probability  is, 
that  the  other  bishops  would  have  given  it  to 
him. 

"But  did  he  ask  for  work?  I  have  good  au- 
thority for  saying  that  he  did  not.  Did  the 
bishops  give  nim  work?  It  is  well  known  to 
all  who  have  read  tlie  episcopal  plan  of  visita- 
tion, that  they  did  not.  The  reasons  why  they 
did  not,  I  am  enabled,  from  a  reliable  source,  to 
give  as  follows: 

"  The  day  after  the  close  of  the  General  confer- 
ence, the  bishops  met  to  make  arrangements, 
and  to  fix  a  plan  of  their  work  for  the  ensuing 
four  years.  A  question  was  raised  whether  they 
should  assign  to  Bishop  Andrew  his  portion 
of  the  work  in  presiding  at  annual  conferences? 
A  majority  of  the  bishops  decided  that  they 
could  not,  because  the  General  conference  had 
said  he  ought  not  to  act  as  a  bishop  while  he 
continued  to  own  slaves.  This  opinion  was 
repeatedly  expressed,  and  it  was  declared  by 
several  ot  them,  that  they — the  bishops — had  no 
authority  to  act  in  this  matter  contraiy  to  the 
judgment  of  the  General  conference.  It  was 
said,  that  the  General  conference  has  said,  if 
Bishop  Andrew  chooses  to  act  as  a  bishop,  he 
may,  in  view  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  that 
body  in  his  case.  But,  it  was  replied,  he  has 
not 'signified  to  the  bishops  his  desire  to  take  a 
portion  of  the  work,  and  by  leaving  the  confer- 
ence— which  he  did  immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolutions  in  his  case — and  absenting 
himself  from  the  meeting  of  the  bishops  at  that 
important  time,  when  the  episcopal  plan  of 
■work  for  four  years  -was    to  be  arranged,  he 
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thereby  signified  that  he  does  not  wish  to  take 
any  portion  of  the  work. 

"  That  this  is,  in  substance,  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  facts  in  the  case,  I  have  the  most 
unquestionable  authority,  and  it  is  corroborated 
by  Bishop  Andrew's  own  account  of  the  mat- 
ter; for  he  does  not  pretend  that  he  asked  for 
work,  and  gieatly  to  his  credit,  if  he  only  had 
had  resolution  enough  to  carry  it  out,  he  had 
concluded  not  to  perform  any  episcopal  labors  for 
the  present,  nor  would  he,  had  not  Bishop  Soule's 
letter  of  invitation  induced  him  to  alter  his  de- 
termination. 

"  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Bishop  Soule  has 
acted  in  the  premises,  not  only  in  hostility  to  the 
resolution  of  the  General  conference,  but  also  in 
opposition  to  the  decree  of  at  least  a  majority 
of  his  colleagues,  and,  indeed,  if  report  may  be 
relied  on  as  correct,  in  opposition  to  the  judg- 
ment of  all  the  bishops  except  himself.  Verily, 
if  this  be  episcopal  prerogative,  I  think  we  need 
no  longer  doubt  whether  •  we  have  any  Episco- 
pacy !'  When  a  single  bishop  takes  upon  him- 
self to  nullify  the  doings  of  the  General  con- 
ference, to  raise  himself  above  the  majority 
of  his  colleagues,  it  is  time  for  us  to  pause,  and 
seriously  inquire  to  what  all  this  will  amount? 

"  I  greatly  honor  the  courage  of  the  respecta- 
ble editor  oi'  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  for 
resisting  this  unwarrantable  stretch  of  episco- 
pal prerogative,  and  I  am  greatly  deceived  if  it 
will  be  quietly  submitted  to  by  a  great  portion 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

"  I  can  not  accuse  myself  of  any  personal  hostil- 
ity to  Bishop  Soule;  but  trust  I  have  been  actuated 
by  a  high  sense  of  duty  to  him,  to  myself,  to  the 
Church,  and  her  adorable  Head.  I  think  I  have 
given  sufficient  evidence  of  my  love  for  the  epis- 
copal office,  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  defend  it  from  assaults;  but  I  can  not 
consistently  remain  silent  when  I  see  it  [the  Epis- 
copacy] thus  towering  above  law  and  order,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  General  conference,  and  the  solemn 
action  of  a  majority  of  the  bishops  themselves. 
"N.  Bangs." 
Rev.  Peter  Cartwright  writes  thus  respecting 
Bishop  Soule's  course: 

"  I  can  not  sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  to 
God,  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has 
such  men  in  her  ministry,  as  Doctors  Bangs, 
Bond,  and  the  editor  of  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate,  who  will,  if  need  be,  rebuke  even  a 
bishop,  yea,  a  senior  bishop,  in  mild  and  Christian 
terms,  for  his  high-handed  disregard  of  the  ad- 
vice of  the  General  conference  and  his  colleagues 
in  office.  It  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  many 
aged  ministers  and  members  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  that  Bishop  Soule  has  no 
right  to  throw  himself  into  the  aekna  of  con- 
troversy now  agitating  our  beloved  Zion.  Hear 
what  a  dreadful  thnist  he  gives  the  General  con- 
ference, in  his  letter  addressed  to  Bishop  An- 
drew. He  there,  in  no  very  measured  terms, 
takes  it  upon  himself  to  condemn  the  action 
of  that  body,  and  says:  'If,  indeed,  we  have  any 
Episcopacy.'  And  ior  fear,  as  I  suppose,  that 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  should  not  know  that  we  have  an  Episco- 
pacy, he  rises  in  the  majesty  of  his  assumed 
powers,  and  vetoes  the  acts  and  doings  of  the 
General  conference,  thus  showing  that  we  have 
an  Episcopacy  higher  than  the  highest,  his  holi- 
ness, the ,  excepted.     If  this  is  Methodist 

Episcopacy,  I  am  prepared  to  depose  every  one 
of^the  bishops,  hencelorth  and  forever.  But  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  it  is  no  part  of  Methodist 
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Episcopacy.  In  regard  to  the  private  opinions, 
or  judgment  of  tlie  Bishop,  I  have  nothing  to 
say;  but  his  public  addresses  and  acts  arc  public 
property,  held  in  common  by  the  whole  Church, 
and  therefore  I  must  speak  out.  Did  not  Bish- 
ops Soule,  Andrew,  and  all  others  concerned, 
know,  that  the  advice  of  the  General  conference 
to  Bishop  Andrew  was  intended  to  have  a  re- 
straining influence  with  the  Bishop?  How  then 
can  they  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  deliberate 
sense  or  judgment  of  that  body?  If  they,  or  any 
others  think,  that  the  majority  of  General  con- 
ference have  any  thing  to  retract,  or  any  '  repara- 
tion to  make,'  in  the  language  of  the  south,  it  is 
a  great  mistake.  No,  sir;  we  stand  on  the  old 
platform  of  Methodistic  opposition  to  slavery; 
ajid  in  a  determination  to  advocate  a  gradual  and 
peaceful  emancipation,  till  every  yoke  is  broken 
and  the  oppressed  go  free.  And  we  never  can 
willingly  submit  to  a  slaveholding  Episco- 
pacy."*" 

The  plain  state  of  the  matter,  in  historical 
verity,  appears  to  be  as  follows: 

(1.")  The  General  conference  decided  in 
Bishop  Andrew's  case  that  "he  desist  from 
the  exercise  of  his  office  so  long  as  the  imped- 
iment remains;"  and  this  was  their  sense  or 
judgment  in  his  case. 

(3.)  Bishop  Andrew  gave  the  bishops  no 
official  notice  that  he  would  exercise  his  office; 
for  his  letter  to  Bisliop  Soule  furnished  no 
pVoper  document  to  file  away  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  bishops  as  the  testimonial  for 
them  to  act  on,  and  the  voucher  to  the  next 
General  conference  that  they  had  not  trans- 
cended the  limits  of  their  authority.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  voluntary,  unofficial 
notice  or  expression  of  the  southern  delegates. 

(3.)  Hence  a  majority  of  the  bishops,  in  of- 
ficial session  of  the  board  of  bishops,  decided 
not  to  assign  Bishop  Andrew  any  work;  and 
they  did  this  because  ihey  had  no  assurance 
that  he  would,  or  had,  rid^hiraself  of  .slavery; 
nor  any  official  proposal  from  him  tliat  he 
would  labor  and  would  answer  at  the  bar  of 
the  next  General  conference  for  his  course. 

(4.)  Bishop  Soule,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
official  decision  of  the  board  of  bishops,  called 
Bishop  Andrew  to  perform  official  services. 
By  this  means  he  singly  counteracted,  and 
rendered  null,  the  acts  of  his  equals  officially 
established. 

(5.)  He  vetoed  the  decision  of  the  General 
conference  m  inviting,  or  rather  urging.  Bishop 
Andrew  to  treat  with  contempt  their  judgment, 
mandate,  or  opinion,  no  matter  which.  This 
is  more  than  prelaticul.  Indeed,  it  borders 
closely  on  the  pontifical,  as  no  prelate,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  prelacy,  would  presume  to 
annul  the  acts  of  his  equals  officially  given. 

Bisliop  Soule,  we  are  aware,  at  a  future  day, 
denied  that  he  intended  any  such  thing;  but 
the  intention  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  mat- 
ter as  far  as  the  interests  of  tlie  Church  are 
concerned.  The  facts  in  the  case,  as  stated 
above,  show  that  Bishop  Soule  acted  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  official  decisions  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference  and  of  the  bishops.  Such  are 
the  manifest  facts  in  the  case;  and  here  Ave 
leave  them  in  the  position  in  which  we  found 
them,  having  set  down  nothing  in  malice,  but 
in  sincerity  and  truth. 

8.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  notice  here  the 
views  entertained  on  the  subject  of  separation 
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in  the  months  of  November  and  December. 
The  topic  is  considered  by  Dr.  Bangs  on  the 
one  side,  and  by  Dr.  Capers  on  the  other. 

Dr.  Bangs,  in  an  article*  on  division,  pre- 
sents the  following  views:  By  division  he 
means  the  severing  of  the  Church  into  two  or 
more  parts,  each  part  to  possess  supreme  and 
independent  powers  and  privileges;  a  right  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  itself;  and  this 
is  the  only  legitimate  meaning  of  the  word  di- 
vision, as  it  is  now  used  by  those  who  write 
about  it. 

He  states  that  there  is  no  power  constitution- 
ally or  legally,  either  in  the  General  confer- 
ence, the  annual  conferences,  the  quarterly 
conferences,  or  in  the  membership,  to  divide 
the  Church. 

Such  a  division  bears  no  analogy  to  dividing 
a  class,  a  circuit,  or  an  annual  conference;  for 
these  acknowledged  their  dependence  upon 
one  supreme  judicatory,  which  forms  rules  for 
them  all,  and  exercises  a  general  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  classes,  circuits,  and  annual  con- 
ferences, forming  thereby  a  general  bond  of 
union.  But  the  division  of  the  Church  now  so 
much  talked  of,  contemplates  an  entire  sever- 
ance of  the  body,  so  that  each  part,  when  the 
division  is  effec'ted,  will  be  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  others,  possessing  separate  and 
independent  jurisdiction  over  its  respective 
bounds,  and  the  right  of  making  any  rules 
and  regulations  it  may  see  fit.  This  is  the 
division  contemplated."  Where  is  the  power 
lodged  to  make  or  to  authorize  such  a  division? 
In  answer  to  the  question,  "  By  what  author- 
ity did  the  last  General  conference  authorize 
the  division  of  the  Church?"  Dr.  Bangs  replies, 
that  the  General  conference  never  authorized 
any  such  thing.  They  knew  very  well  that 
they  possessed  no  right  or  power  either  to  di- 
vide or  authorize  the  division  of  the  Church. 
The  southern  delegates  declared  that  they 
would  no  longer  remain  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  They,  of  course,  must 
cillier  secede  or  separate.  Did  the  General  con- 
ference give  them  liberty  to  do  either?  No, 
by  no  means.  They  said  to  them,  in  sub- 
stance, you  must  be  your  own  judges  in  this 
matter.  If  a  secession  or  separation  takes 
place,  it  mu.st  be  efi'ectcd  solely  on  your  respon- 
sibility; you  must  declare  yourseices  separate 
I  and  independent,  and  abide  the  consequences. 
j  Such  is  the  substance  of  Dr.  Bangs's  views  on 
'  the  division  of  the  Church.  Indeed,  they  were 
'  the  general  views  entertained  by  the  members 
\  of  General  conference.  The  opposite  views 
j  were  of  a  later  date,  and  exemplify  the  prov- 
i  erb,  "  The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought." 
j  Dr.  Capers  replies  to  the  above.  He  thinks 
the  right  to  divide  the  Church  does  exist,  and 
and  it  is  duty  to  exercise  this  right.  The  first 
right  and  power  of  the  Church  is  to  preach  the 
Gospel  and  administer  the  sacraments;  there- 
fore the  same  right  exists  to  divide,  or  author- 
ize the  division  of,  the  Church,  if  such  divi- 
sion be  necessary  for  the  continuance  and  spread 
of  the  Gospel. + 

Dr.  Capers,  in  a  second  letter,!  continues  his 
reply  to  Dr.  Bangs.  He  affirms  that  it  is  a 
sound  principle  that  what  is  claimed  to  be  dis- 
ciplinary can  not  oust  or  invalidate  what    is 


*C.,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  63,  NoTember  27th. 

t  S.,  December  13th.    Scraps,  Vol.  1,  pp.  730-732. 
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Scriptural;  whilo  riglits  or  obligations  which 
are  truly  Scriptural,  and  concern  us  as  Chris- 
tians, liave  a  positive  preeminence  over  such 
as  are  disciplinary,  and  concern  us  as  Method- 
ists. Sliould  it  1)6  admitted  that  we  liave  no 
right  to  divide  tlie  Church,  still  such  a  right 
might  inure,  though  the  Discipline  might  not 
recognize  it.  In  a  case  where  no  disciplinary 
right  would  occur,  the  imperfection  of  human 
wisdom  failing  to  provide  a  perfect  directory 
for  every  eniergenc}',  docs  not  forfeit  to  us  a 
right  to  act  as  the  Scriptures  warrant,  and  duty 
to  Christ  requires. 

In  the  pending  case,  the  disciplinary  right 
may  be  denied  only  on  the  ground  that  no  ex- 
press provision  has  been  made  for  the  exercise 
of  such  a  right,  and  not  that  it  has  been  inter- 
dicted. Our  fathers  could  not  point  to  any 
part  of  the  Discipline  in  1784,  which  gave 
them  a  right  to  divide,  and  yet  they  exercised 
such  a  right.  The  General  conference  of  1828 
could  not  fix  on  any  part  of  the  Discipline 
which  guaranteed  a  right  to  divide,  and  yet  it 
did  divide  the  Church.  It  was  division  in 
both  cases;  and  in  both  the  right  to  divide  was 
neither  sought  nor  found  in  any  express  pro- 
visions of  the  book  of  Discipline,  but  in  that 
high  necessity  which  subordinates  all  Church 
matters  to  the  one  great  end  of  the  Gospel,  the 
prevalence  of  grace  and  godliness.  Cases  may 
arise  of  a  magnitude  above  the  intendment  of 
disciplinary  rules,  which  may  impose  an  indis- 
pensable necessity  for  action,  and  it  is  wisdom 
to  dispose  of  them  on  their  own  merits,  with 
the  light  they  can  not  fail  to  bring  with  them, 
trusting  in  God. 

He  stated  that  slavery  has  been  a  bone  of 
contention  in  our  Church  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  disciplinary  rules  respecting  it  have 
involved  a  portion  of  the  Church  in  great 
trouble,  discredit,  and  even  persecution. 
While  southern  Methodists  have  been  goaded 
by  their  northern  brethren  to  the  utmost,  they 
have  never  felt  that  they  have  had  evidence 
afforded  them  that  the  moral  and  spiritual 
"wants  of  the  negro,  in  his  present  condition, 
were  appreciated  in  any  tolerable  proportion  to 
his  civil  disabilities  by  those  northern  breth- 
ren. The  disciplinary  action  of  the  General 
conference  has  produced  no  moral  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  as  such. 

The  characteristic  difference  between  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  Church, 
in  all  our  controversies,  has  been,  that  the 
former  would,  at  all  events,  cry  against  slavery 
as  a  great  evil,  even  to  the  cutting  off  of  the 
slave  from  the  hopes  of  the  Gospel;  M'hile  tlie 
latter  would  insist  on  giving  him  the  Gospel, 
at  all  events,  whether  slavery  should  be  decried 
as  a  great  evil  or  not.  There  stands  the  book 
of  Discipline,  the  opposite  of  the  inspired 
epistles  in  this  respect.  "Neither  St.  Paul 
nor  St.  Peter  has  recorded  the  date  when  they 
were  '  as  much  as  ever  convinced  of  the  great 
evil  of  slavery;'  but  they  have  told  us  Jiow 
great  their  care  was  to  have  great  both  Chris- 
tian masters  and  Christian  slaves  to  fulfill  their 
duties.     Not  so  our  northern  majorities." 

Dr.  Capers  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Church 
was  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
men  with  the  preaching  of  the  pure  word  of 
God,  and  with  the  sacraments.  This  is  its  di- 
vine, essential  constitution,  inalienable,  irre- 
fragable, and  unalterable,  whicli  must  be  main- 
tained whatever  may  be  said  of  powens  or 
rights.     Nothing  can  be  pleaded  against  that 


original  constitutional  law  of  preaching,  ad- 
ministering sacraments,  and  spreading  Scrip- 
tural holiness. 

But  the  continual  agitation  of  the  Church 
about  slavery,  emancipation,  and  abolition  has 
interrupted  the  Church  in  this  great  work  by 
cutting  off  access  to  the  most  needy,  who,  but 
for  this  cause,  might  have  long  since  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  the  divinely-instituted  means 
of  Scripture  holiness. 

As  division  supplies  the  only  possible  means 
of  correction,  we  must  divide;  and  this  makes 
also  the  work  of  division  clear.  The  Church, 
by  extending  one  and  the  same  jurisdiction 
over  the  north  and  south,  can  correct  the  evil 
onljr  by  division,  or  by  some  action  of  the  ma- 
jority; but  it  is  the  action  of  the  majority 
which  produces  the  evil,  and  it  can  never  be 
corrected  by  the  majority  unless  the  majority 
shall  materially  alter  or  reverse  its  action. 
They  will  do  neither  of  these,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  no  remedy  but  division.  The  ma- 
jority so  approve  of  the  action  of  the  General 
conference  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  reverse 
it,  or  materially  alter  it;  but  they  do  not  ap- 
prove of  division,  but  forbid  it.  Their  forbid- 
ding division,  while  they  insist  on  General 
conference  action,  makes  division  the  more 
necessarj',  because  it  adds  tyrranny  to  misrule. 

A  survey  of  the  articles  of  Dr.  Ban^s  and 
Dr.  Capers  leads  us  to  conclude  that  there  is 
no  disciplinary  power  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  either  to  divide  the  Church  or 
to  sanction  the  division  of  it;  and  if  the  south 
separate  it  must  be  a  secession,  and  nothing 
else.  Such  is  the  position  of  Dr.  Bangs.  Dr. 
Capers  allows  there  is  no  disciplinary  power 
to  divide,  but  that  there  is  Scriptural  author- 
ity for  it,  and,  therefore,  divide  thejr  must. 
But  as  he  rejects  disciplinary  authority,  and 
claims  the  Scriptural,  he  virtually,  though  he 
does  not  name  it,  slides  in  meaning,  though  not 
in  terms,  into  a  secession,  and  nothing  else. 
The  majority  has  no  authority  with  him,  while 
his  omnipotent  minority  can  do  every  thing — 
annul  Discipline,  renounce  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Church,  and  organize,  under  the  plea  of 
Scriptural  authority.  This  is  what  all  seced- 
ers  have  done  in  aU  ages,  whether  their  cause 
was  right  or  wrong. 

A  very  intelligent  writer — probably  Dr. 
Long.street — under  the  signature  of  Elihu,  ac- 
knowledges the  General  conference  did  not, 
and  could  not,  legalize  a  division  of  the 
Church,  because,  "1.  The  General  conference 
had  no  authority  to  legalize  a  division  of  the 
Church;  and,  2.  Because,  if  a  new  organiza- 
tion is  adopted  under  that  act,  we  shall  ac- 
knowledge ourselves  to  be  no  longer  a  part  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  will 
have  surrendered  the  title,  and  with  it  all  the 
property  heUl  under  it,  to  those  conferences  " 
which  will  alone  constitute  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.* 

A  writer  in  the  Richmond  Advocatef  laments 
the  evils  of  secession  in  the  .south.  Paits  of 
Virginia  will  belong  to  the  Methodist  Epi.scopal 
Church;  hence  a  border  war  will  be  kept  ut>, 
both  among  preachers  and  people.  Respectable 
minorities  will  be  oppo-sed  to  it  all  over  the 
country.  We  are  to  be  the  "Church  south,"  in 
contradistinction  to  the  "Methodist  Episcopal 
Church."    "  Consequently,  we  are  to  be  seceders 


•  S.,  December  6, 1844.    Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  711. 
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from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  not 
Deing  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  -n-hich 
all  our  churches,  building  lots,  and  Church 
property,  arc  dtedcd,  we  may  have  innumera- 
ble lawsuits  against  us  for  the  recovery  of  prop- 
erty deeded  to  the  Church,  but  forfeited  by  us  by 
secession.  And  again:  we  shall  be  called  the 
pro  slavery  Church,  and  shall  therefore  receive 
the  displeasure  and  distrust,  and  forfeit  the  good- 
will and  confidence  of  all  other  Churches,  the 
Wesleyans  of  Great  Britain  not  excepted." 

A  writer  in  the  Southern  Advociite  thought 
there  were  unanswerable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  uuion.*  Cleophas,  alias  Dr.  Longstreet,  in 
the  same  paper,  writes  in  a  similar  strain. f  Dr. 
Olin,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Crisis, "J  con- 
siders every  hope  of  union  as  hopeless.  The 
editor  of  the  Southern  Advocate  thinks  it  is  u.se- 
less  to  use  such  mournful  complaints  as  Charles 
Wesley  did,  when  his  brother  ordained  Dr.  Coke, 
and  provided  for  the  independence  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. II 

9.  The  views  and  position  of  the  editor  of  the 
Western  Christian  Advocate,  in  reference  to  the 
controversy  of  the  times,  may  require  some  notice. 
At  Genem  conference,  he  thought  the  plan  of 
separation  the  best  that  could  be  adopted  to 
meet  the  emergency.  He  had  strong  hojies,  too, 
that  either  there  would  be  no  separation,  or, 
should  there  be,  that  the  south  would  effect  it  in 
a  peaceable  manner;  and  though  there  could  be 
DO  constitutional  division  of  the  Church  by  the 
General  conference,  that  the  separation  or  seces- 
sion of  the  south  would  in  the  end  settle  down 
to  become,  though  a  secession,  such  an  organized 
Church  as  the  Canada  or  Irish  conferences,  or 
that  the  southern  Church  would  stand  ultimately 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  that  many  ancient  and  modern  Churches 
stood  in  to  each  other.  Such,  then,  were  his 
honest  views. 

Accordingly,  on  his  return  to  his  former  post, 
as  editor,  he  declared,  in  his  salutatory,^  that  he 
had  no  hope  of  deciding  such  questions  as  were 
then  in  dispute  bv  newspaper  discussions.  His 
reasons,  then  freely  expressed,  were,  that  editors 
in  general  were  no  better  qualified  to  decide  such 
matters  than  many  others  who  attempted  it  in 
vain;  nor  had  editors  any  special  official  authority 
to  decide  such  questions.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  correspondents  with  more  reason,  as  njany 
of  these  are  often  more  instrumental  in  raising 
or  continuing  disputes  than  in  peaceably  dis- 
posing of  tliem.  Beside,  he  thought  that  more 
strife,  contention,  and  schism,  within  tlie  pre- 
vious twenty  years,  could  be  ti-aced  to  the  mis- 
guided religious  press  than  to  all,  or  most  of,  the 
other  causes  put  together.  With  these  deep  con- 
victions, he  was  not  very  willing  to  enter  into  I 
the  controversy;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
avoided  it  as  long  as  he  could,  and  entered  on  it 
only  when  compelled  by  a  sense  of  duty;  and, 
indeed,  all  the  other  editors  were  fairly  in  the 
field  before  him. 

A  week  after,?  he  expressed  himself  thus — 
that  he  hoped  good  results  would  follow  the 
doings  of  General  conference;  that,  should  there 
be  a  separation,  he  trusted  the  whole  would  be 
overruled  to  the  glory  of  God. 


*  S.,  November  15th.    Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  613. 
t  S.,  November  27th.    Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  672;  and  Decem- 
ber Gth.     Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  709. 
1  C,  November  23d,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  61,  €2. 
\  S.,  November  Ist.     Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  551. 
J  W.,  July  5,  1844.     Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  107. 
f  W.,  July  12th.    Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  126. 


In  publishing  the  proceedings  of  southern 
meetings,  he  considered  them  as  the  first  out- 
bursts of  hasty  passion,  which  would  soon  settle 
down  into  calm  sobriety.*  He  thous;ht,  too,  as 
early  as  August,  that,  considering  the  present 
views  of  north  and  south,  there  was  little  hope 
of  any  thing  ehse  than  that  the  south  would  form 
an  independent  Methodi.st  Episcopal  Church; 
yet  that  no  injury  would  accrue  to  religion  from 
the  new  organization,  as  such  existed  in  the 
early  days  of  Christianity,  and  even  Methodism 
furn'ished  examples.  The  Church,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  size,  was  becoming  unwieldy.  He 
said:  "We  are  ]>ersuaded  that  distinct  organiza- 
tions must  exist,  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  vecessiiy  and  Scriptural  princi- 
pies  will  inevitably  enforce  them.  We  believe 
that  the  unity,  purity,  power,  and  extending  influ- 
ence of  Methodism  may  be  promoted  by  these 
means. "t  These  views  were  published  exten- 
sively in  the  southern  papers,  and  a  use  was 
made  of  them  similar  to  that  made  of  the  pro 
ceedings  of  the  General  conference;  namely,  to 
promote  the  cause  of  secession  without  just 
reason.  J 

In  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  of  August 
30th, II  the  editor  expresses  his  sorrow  on  account 
of  the  high  tone  of  denunciation  from  the  south- 
ern press.  This  was  uttered,  without  stint, 
respecting  the  General  conference,  and  all  who 
agreed  with  them.  This  was  especially  severe 
and  unjust  against  Dr.  Bond,  who  defended  the 
General  conference  against  the  paper  war  com- 
menced against  it  by  the  editors  and  correspond- 
ents of  the  Southern  and  Richmond  Advocates, 
both  while  the  conference  was  in  session,  and 
after  its  adjournment.  Dr.  Bond's  sin  was,  that 
in  a  calm,  dignified,  and  masterly  manner,  he 
defended  the  Church  against  unfounded  accusa.- 
tions,  and  retorted  the  mistaken  and  evil  course 
of  its  assailants  on  themselves. 

As  the  southern  preachers  and  people  to  a 
considerable  extent  were  denouncing  the  Church 
on  account  of  its  principles  and  rules  on  slavery, 
and  were  inculcating  unmethodistic,  unscrip- 
tural,  and  dangerous  views  on  this  subject,  the 
editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  deemed 
it  his  duty,  imder  dates  of  September  Gth  and 
13th,  to  exhibit  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  to 
explain,  and  to  maintain  them.§  This  exhibi- 
tion of  Methodist  doctrine  afterward  gave  huge 
offense  to  the  south.  On  this  account,  the  editor 
was  pronounced  an  abolitionist;  that  is,  au  in- 
cendiary, murderer,  or  any  thing  worse. 

As  the  General  conference  was  assailed  so 
unjustly,  the  editor  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
defend  them.  In  October,  it  was  manifest  that 
the  south  was  assuming  high  pro-slavery  ground, 
and  to  carry  it  out,  secession,  in  some  form, 
would  be  re'sorted  to;  but  to  justify  it,  the  Gen- 
eral conference  must  be  set  down  as  abolition,  ia 
the  bad  sense  of  that  term.  It  became  the  set- 
tled purpose  of  the  south,  that  they  must  have  & 
slaveliolding  bishop,  and  that  notliing  concern- 
ing slavcrv'  could  be  censured,  however  atrocious. 
If  it  could  not  be  justified,  it  must  at  least  be 
passed  over  by  the  Church  in  silence,  and  with- 
out rebuke.  On  this  account,  the  editor,  Octo- 
ber 4th,?  felt  himself  compelled  to  maintain  that 
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the  dcstnictive  innovation  of  the  south  on  Meth- 
odism must  be  resisted;  that  the  north  was  not 
led  to  their  course  under  the  fear  of  Scottij^m, 
but  they  had  much  to  fear  in  renouncing  their 
antislavery  principles  and  action  on  them;  that 
the  south  attempted  a  serious  innovation — tliat 
of  introducing  a  slavcholding  ministiy  into  the 
free  states — an  innovation  that  could  not  be 
admitted.  Had  the  case  of  Harding  been  de- 
cided differently,  slavcholding  preachers  must  be 
admitted  into  all  the  middle  and  northern  con- 
ferences. Then  it  would  follow  that  the  official 
influence  of  the  Church  would  be  demanded  to 
sustain  slavery.  The  General  conference,  annual 
conferences,  quarterly  meeting  conferences,  bish- 
ops, presiding  elders,  preachers  in  charge,  and 
all  other  officials,  must  aid  in  either  justifying, 
approving,  or  passing   in  silence  every  thing 


concerning  slavery;  and  then  the  press  must  be 
muzzled,  and  our  books  expurgated  to  support  a 
system  of  wrong,  oppression,  injustice,  and  sin. 
"  The  editor,  too,  thought  that  heretofore  Bishop 
Andrew  had,  from  both  sides,  received  rather  a 
sui-plus  of  the  whitewash,  and  plainer  dealing 
would  be  better.*  He  felt  it  his  duty,  on  No- 
vember 22d,  to  protest  against  the  course  of 
Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew,  as  declared  in  their 
extraordinary  letters. +  He  could  not  give  his 
assent  to  the  compromises  that  were  proposed 
from  various  quarters. J  He  thought,  too,  that 
the  General  conference  plan  was  better  than  any 
one  presented, II  and  he  gave  his  reasons  why  the 
General  conference  should  be  defended,  and  ex- 
pressed his  purpose  to  do  60.§  Such  was  his 
position  at  the  close  of  the  year  1844. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

ACTION  OF  THE  NORTHERN  C0NPERENCB8. 


1.  It  was  proposed  by  brother  Durbin,  at 
General  conference,  that  the  proposition  to  alter 
the  sixth  Restriction  should  commence  with  the 
southern  conferences.  This  was  firmly  opposed 
by  the  south,  who  seemed  unwilling  to  brook 
delay;  and,  as  we  suppose,  they  were  addition- 
ally desirous  of  enlisting  the  influence  of  the 
north  particularly  in  their  interests,  holding  out, 
at  that  time,  the  olive  branch  of  peace;  and,  in 
rather  a  beseeching  tone,  they  asked  for  a  liberal 
response  flora  the  north.  Their  wishes,  or 
rather  entreaties,  were  listened  to,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  commence  with  the  conferences  at 
their  first  sessions.  Some  of  the  northern  con- 
ferences took  special  action  on  the  whole  subject, 
others  of  them  took  none,  except  to  vote  on  the 
change  of  the  Restriction  in  reference  to  the 
Book  Concern,  or  to  postpone  it  for  future  action. 
"We  will  notice  such  acts  of  the  conferences  as 
pertain  to  this  matter. 

The  New  York  conference  commenced  its 
session  on  Wednesday,  June  12th,  the  second 
day  after  the  adjoununent  of  the  General  con- 
ference. The  third  resolution  of  the  conmiittee 
of  nine,  recommending  a  change  in  the  sixth 
Restriction,  was  taken  up,  and  discussed  freely 
two  days,  and  then  the  question  was  taken  by 
yeas  and  nays,  143  voting  in  the  affirmative,  and 
28  in  the  negative.  We  have  no  other  informa- 
tion on  the  special  views  of  the  New  York  con- 
ference other  tlian  the  above.* 

2.  The  Providence  conference,  at  its  session  of 
July  3d,  passed  unanimously  the  third  article  of 
the  plan,  altering  the  Restrictive  Rule,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  conference  should  issue  a  statement 
disapproving  the  objectionable  parts  of  the  plan, 
and  preventing  its  action  from  being  interpreted 
into  a  sanction  of  that  measure.  The  report  of 
the  committee  presented  the  following  objections 
to  the  plan. 

The  General  conference,  in  the  case  of  Canada, 
has  expressly  declared  that  it  has  no  power  to 
divide  the  Church.  Such  a  power  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  designs  of  its  organiza- 
tion, and  would  be  an  interference  with  Uic 
rights  of  the  laity.    This  inability  to  divide  was 

•  C,  June  26th,  Yol.  XVIII,  p.  1S3,  col.  1. 


acknowledged  by  all  at  the  General  conference, 
and  the  present  act  provides  for  the  separation 
as  a  contingency,  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
south  alone,  and  not  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Yet,  according  to  the  report,  tnc  Gen- 
eral conference  abets,  and  virtually  enacts,  the 
division,  while  it  acknowledges  that  it  has  no 
right  to  make  it. 

By  the  first  article,  minorities,  however  large, 
in  societies  on  the  line  of  separation  are  de- 
prived of  all  right  of  determining  to  what 
Chyrch  they  shall  choose  to  unite.  Such  mi- 
norities are,  therefore,  compelled  to  sacrifice 
their  conscientious  convictions,  or  withdraw  to 
other  denominations,  or  form  a  new  Church,  to 
be  disowned  by  both  parties.  The  act,  there- 
fore, transcends  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
General  conference,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  approved. If  This  article  is  oppressive  in 
itself;  it  is,  as  a  precedent  of  law,  fraught  with 
danger,  and  it  furnishes  our  opponents  a  pal- 
pable objection  to  our  excellent  polity.  It 
furthermore  contravenes  the  ministerial  com- 
mission, and  prevents  from  organizing  Churches 
in  certain  districts  of  country. 

Beside,  the  other  articles  of  the  plan  contem- 
plate a  division  of  the  capital  as  well  as  of  the 
produce  of  the  Book  Concern;  but  tliis  third 
article  provides  only  for  the  appropriation  of 
the  produce.** 

There  is  much  sound  reasoning  in  the  above, 
had  it  not  been  that  the  General  conference 
took  measures,  not  to  divide,  but  to  provide 
against  a  pro.-pective  revolution  in  the  Church, 
the  revolutionists  comprising  a  very  large  mi- 
nority, and  pursuing  a  course  at  variance  with 
the  ordinary  cause  of  ecclesiastical  proceedings. 
The  truth  is,  that  none  of  the  ordinary  laws  of 
Church  polity  would  apply  in  meeting  a  seces- 


*  W.,  October  26tli,  Vol.  XI,  p.  110. 

t  W.,  November  '.'2d,  Vol.  XT.  p.  120. 

i  AV.,  November  29th,  Vol.  XI,  p.  130. 

|i  W.,  December  6th,  Vol.  XI,  p.  134. 

?  V,..  Ueoember  20th,  Vol.  XI,  p.  142. 

"il  See  reply  by  General  conference  of  1828,  to  a  memo- 
rial on  lay  delegation.  See  Bangs's  History,  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
390-^92. 

**  Z.,  .July  17th.  Scraps,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  81-85.  C,  of 
August  7th.    Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  1077. 
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sion  or  revolt;  and  this  is  true,  as  well  in  civil 
as  in  Church  matters;  and  tlie  events  of  social 
life  could  furnish  examples  enough  of  similar 
anomalies,  to  which  no  laws  will  apply  other 
than  such  prudential  ajid  practical  measures  as 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  tlie  actors  will 
dictate.  The  occasion  was  au  exigency,  to 
which  established  laws  could  not  apply.  It 
■was  such  an  exigency  as  au  earthquake,  a 
plague,  a  famine,  a  civil  revolution  involves,  to 
meet  which  the  best  wisdom  and  means  arc  to 
be  employed.  And  because  it  is  an  exigency,  or 
sudden  violent  evil,  no  human  wisdom  can 
meet  such  at  the  time,  with  complete  foresight, 
or  effectual  prevention.  It  was  a  convulsion, 
and  to  restrain  it,  needed  more  than  human 
•wisdom.  And  the  remarks  of  Rev.  Abel  Ste- 
vens, author  of  the  foregoing  report,  and  uttered 
in  reference  to  it,  present  an  example  of  this 
view  of  the  subject.  He  says,  "  Were  there  a 
hope  of  effectually  checking  that  plan  by  our 
refusal  of  the  alteration  of  the  sixth  Article,  we 
should  do  so  by  all  the  regard  for  the  integrity 
of  our  polity  and  the  rights  of  the  people;  but 
the  plan  is  enacted — our  action  will  not  deter 
the  south;  let  us  not  incur  the  charge  of  parsi- 
mony and  meanness  by  a  pecuniary  considera- 
tion. Still  we  may  qualify  our  consent — we 
may  prevent  its  being  interpreted  into  a  sanc- 
tion of  the  general  plan,  by  accompanying  it 
with  suitable  resolutions  or  statements,  as  the 
Providence  conference  has  done."*  The  Prov- 
idence conference  acted  on  the  plan,  disap- 
proved of  it  most  heartily,  and  then  proceeded 
unanimously  to  sanction  that  portion  of  it 
which  involved  its  legality  and  justice  more 
than  any  other  part  of  it.  Accordingly,  the 
editor  of  the  Southern  Advocatef  exults,  that 
the  "  predictions  of  Zion's  Herald  have  been 
falsified  in  the  very  conference  of  wliich  its 
editor  is  a  member."  He  also  hopes  this  ex- 
ample will  prevail  throughout  New  England, 
so  that  an  equitable  division  of  Church  prop- 
erty may  follow. 

3.  The  New  Hampshire  conference  convened 
July  lOth,  and  adopted  a  report  on  slavery, 
which  contains  the  following  resolutions  in 
reference  to  the  proceedings  of  General  confer- 
ence: 

"  Resolved,  That  we  acknowledge,  with  heart- 
felt gratitude,  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  of  slavery  was 
brought  before  the  late  General  conference,  and 
although  the  action  had  thereon  was  not  all  we 
desired,  yet  we  thank  God  for  as  much  as  was 
then  accomplished. "J 

In  the  preamble  of  the  report,  the  Church 
is  congratulated  in  consequence  of  its  proper 
antislavery  character,  and  of  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  grounds  for  seceding  from  her  com- 
munion on  account  of  any  pro-slavery  charac- 
teristics. 

4.  The  Rock  River  conference,  held  July 
24th,  passed  two  resolutions  in  reference  to  the 
circular  of  the  General  conference.  In  the  first 
they  concur  in  authorizing  the  change  in  the 
sixth  Restrictive  Rule,  forty-five  voting  in  favor, 
and  ten  against  it.  In  the  second  resolution 
they  "  most  heartily  deprecate  and  oppose  any 
sectional  division  or  separation  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  as  contemplated  in  the 


j  other  resolutions  in  llie  circular  of  the  General 
conference."* 

!  5.  The  Maine  conference  was  held  August 
14th.  This  conference  postponed  the  consider- 
;  alion  of  altering  the  sixth  Restrictive  Article, 
and  passed  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  almost  unanimously  adopted. + 
!  "(1.)  Resolved,  That  we  are,  in  the  language 
'  of  our  most  excellent  Discipline,  '  as  much  as 
'  ever  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of  slavery," 
[  and  are  determined  to  use  all  Christian  and 
constitutional  measures  to  get  rid  of  the  same. 
"(2.)  Resolved,  That  we  concur  in  the  doings 
of  the  late  General  conference  in  the  case  of  F. 
A.  Harding,  of  the  Baltimore  conference,  in  the 
virtual  suspension  of  Bishop  Andrew  from  the 
exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions,  and  in  re- 
scinding the  resolutions  against  the  testimony 
of  colored  persons  in  Church  trials,  and  rejoice 
to  know  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  the  acts  of  the  said  conference  in  these  cases, 
stands  out  before  the  Christian  world,  worthy 
of  her  Christian  and  antislavery  ancestry. 

"(3.)  Resolved,  That  we  consider  it  a  cause  of 
most  fervent  gratitude  to  almighty  God,  that 
by  the  interposition  of  his  providence,  what- 
ever may  have  been  our  former  differences  of 
feeling  and  sentiment,  that  we  are  now  united 
in  our  opposition  to  slavery,  and  pray  that  that 
union  may  be  one  and  inseparable  till  slavery 
in  our  Church  and  nation  shall  be  numbered 
with  the  things  which  were,  but  are  not. 

"  (4.)  Resolved,  That  whatever  may  be  said  by 
the  south  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  ia 
their  conventional  assemblies,  we  consider  the 
doings  of  the  majority  of  the  General  confer- 
ence, in  the  cases  referred  to,  righteous,  not 
tyrannical,  and  the  proscription  of  Bishops 
Hedding,  Waugh,  and  Morris,  in  said  assem- 
blies, highly  reprehensible. 

"  (5.)  Resolved,  Tliat  whatever  may  be  the  un- 
hallowed spirit  manifested  by  some  of  our 
southern  brethren  against  the  doings  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Church,  we  still  hope 
and  ardently  pray  that,  under  serious  consider- 
ation of  this  great  evil,  they  will  join  with  us 
in  efforts  for  its  extirpation." 

6.  The  North  Oliio  conference,  which  was 
held  August  14th,  considered  the  subject  pre- 
sented to  them  with  great  care.  In  making  up 
their  judgment,  in  refusing  to  concur  in  alter- 
ing the  Restriction,  they  express  themselves  as 
follows  :i 

"In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  your  com- 
mittee have  been  influenced  principally  by  the 
following  considerations: 

"(1.)  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
these  United  States,  having  always  been  con- 
sidered a  unit,  can  not,  it  is  believed,  be  di- 
vided into  separate  and  distinct  organizations, 
unless  it  be  by  a  secession  of  one  party,  in 
which  case  the  portion  seceding  would  thereby 
disfranchise  itself  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

"  (2.)  If  a  division  of  the  Church  was  consti- 
tutional, your  committee  do  not  believe  that 
there  exists  at  present  any  real  necessity  for 
the  same.  We  differ  in  opinion  from  many 
worthy  brethren  of  the  south,  who  affirm  that 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry can  not  be  successfully  accomplished  by 


'  Z.,  July  17th.    Scraps,  Vol.  I.  p.  86. 

•  S^  August  2d.    Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  182. 

:  Z.,  September  4th.    Scraps,  Vol.  VIU,  pp.  99, 100. 


*  C,  October  3d,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  47,  col.  2. 
t  Z.,  September  20th.     Scraps,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  101.    W., 
September  20th.     Scraps,  Vol.  1,  p.  351. 
t  W.,  September  20th.    Scraps,  Vol.  I,  pp.  351,  362. 
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them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
conference  as  now  constituted:  we  believe  they 
may  still  be  useful  and  honored  ministers  of 
our  beloved  Zion.  And  while  no  real  necessity 
for  division  exists,  we  can  not  contemplate, 
without  the  most  painful  oniotions,  tlie  separa- 
tion of  those  venerable  and  honored  warriors  of 
our  Israel,  who  have  stood  together  on  the 
walls  of  Zion — who  have  fought  side  by  side 
the  battles  of  the  Lord.  To  our  brethren  of  the 
south,  we  have  no  other  tlian  the  kindest  feel- 
ings; and  could  our  voice  be  heard,  we  would 
Still  say  to  them.  We  love  you  too  well  to  let 
you  go.  We  venerate  your  age  and  talents — 
we  appreciate  your  zeal  and  sacrifices,  your 
ardent  toils  in  the  city  and  in  the  wilderness — 
we  rejoice  at  the  abundant  success  which  has 
crowned  your  efforts  in  carrying  the  Gospel  to 
the  mansions  of  the  rich,  the  poor  man's  nome, 
the  wigwam  of  the  Indian,  and  to  the  humble 
abodes  of  thousands  of  tlie  colored  race  residing 
in  your  midst;  and  we  are  still  desirous  that 
our  union  may  be  unbroken — that  our  united 
forces  may  still  go  forth  in  glorious  war,  form- 
ing one  unbroken  line  from  the  bleak  bounda- 
ries of  New  England  to  tlie  sunny  banks  of  the 
Sabine,  till  the  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white, 
shall  unite  in  swelling  the  triumpliant  strain, 
'  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  become  the 
kingdoms  of  God  and  his  Christ.'  Believing, 
therefore,  division  unnecessary,  we  can  not 
think  it  the  duty  of  this  conference  to  pass  any 
resolutions  that  would  seem  to  sanction  or  en- 
courage so  deplorable  an  event. 

"  (3.)  If  a  division  be  necessary  and  inevita- 
ble, your  committee  must  say,  though  with 
respectful  deference  to  the  General  conference, 
that  the  plan  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  the 
contemplated  separation,  appears  to  us  to  be, 
in  some  of  its  provisions,  highly  objectionable, 
particularly  that  which  restricts  the  ministry 
and  labors  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
to  the  northern  states  of  the  Union.  This  we 
think  is  contrary  to  the  command  of  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church,  '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,' 
etc. 

"  (4.)  Should  a  separation  of  the  southern 
conferences  take  place  on  principles  sanctioned 
by  the  Church,  your  committee  believe  tliat  no 
disposition  would  prevail  in  this  conference  to 
deny  them  a  sliare  of  the  property;  but  when 
such  division  shall  have  fully  taken  place,  and 
the  principles  and  measures  thereof  shall  be 
clearly  understood,  it  will  then  be  time  enough 
to  determine  what  just  claims  the  separated 
body  may  have  on  the  funds  of  the  Church. 

"(5.)  Apart  from  all  other  considerations, 
your  committee  would  observe,  in  regard  to 
the  change  of  the  sixth  Restrictive  Rule,  that  as 
far  as  we  are  advised  of  the  design  of  tlie 
originators  of  the  Book  Concern  and  Chartered 
Fund,  it  was  for  the  specific  purpose  set  forth 
in  the  Restrictive  Article  itself.  The  annual 
conferences  are  the  guardians  of  that  property, 
and  executors  of  the  will  of  the  founders  of 
those  institutions;  and  the  liberty,  and  conse- 
quently the  power  asked  by  the  General  con- 
ference, are  of  too  extended  and  undefined  a 
character  to  be  conformed  to  the  purposes  of 
the  original  projectors  of  those  institutions. 
Moreover,  your  committee  have  not  been  able 
to  perceive  that  the  power  sought  by  the  Gen- 
eral conference  over  those  funds  is  essential  to 
the  interests  of  either  the  Church,  whose  serv- 
ants we  arc,  or  to  the  Book  Establishment 
itself ;  and  till  some  exigency  shall  arise  im- 


periously demanding  the  transfer  of  such  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  General  conference,  it  had 
better  remain  where  it  has  been  placed  by  the 
wisdom  of  our  fathers." 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  this  confer- 
ence maintained  that  the  Church  can  not  be 
divided  unless  it  be  by  a  secession  of  one  party, 
and  the  seceding  portion  deprives  itself  of  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  And  were  a  division  of 
the  Church  constitutional,  there  is  at  present 
no  necessity  for  it.  Some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  present  mode  are  exceptionable,  especially 
that  which  restricts  the  ministry  to  the  northern 
states  of  the  Union.  When  the  separation  is 
made  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  consider 
their  claims.  And  the  change  asked  in  the 
Restriction  has  too  great  a  latitude  to  agree  to 
it  with  safety  to  the  Church. 

7.  The  Illinois  conference,  which  was  held 
September  4th,  took  strong,  decided,  and  con- 
servative ground  on  the  subject.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  action  of  this  conference:* 

"  Resolved,  by  the  Illinois  annual  conference, 
in  conference  assembled, 

"  (1.)  That  we  do  not  concur  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  late  General  conference  to  alter  the 
sixth  Restrictive  Rule  in  section  third  of  first 
chapter  in  book  of  Discipline. 

"  (2.)  That  we  do  not  concur  in,  but  strongly 
deprecate  and  oppose,  any  sectional  division 
of,  or  separation  from,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  contemplated  in  the  series  of  reso- 
lutions of  the  late  General  conference. 

"(3.)  That  we  advise  the  general  superin- 
tendents— the  other  annual  conferences  concur- 
ring^— to  call  a  General  conference,  to  meet  in 
on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1846,  to 


take  into  consideration  the  present  state  of  the 
Church,  to  review  the  acts  of  the  late  General 
conference,  and,  if  possible,  to  provide  for  the 
continued  unity  and  tranquillity  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church. 

"(4.)  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
forwarded  to  the  Western  Christian  Advocate, 
by  the  secretary,  for  publication,  with  a  request 
that  all  the  General  conference  papers  copy. 

"  (5.)  That  each  of  the  bishops  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and 
be  requested  to  lay  them  before  the  several 
annual  conferences  at  their  next  sessions. 

"  The  first  resolution  in  the  series  was  adopt- 
ed, thirty-eight  voting  in  the  affirmative  and. 
twenty-two  in  the  negative. 

"  The  other  resolutions  in  the  series  were 
read  one  by  one  and  adopted. 

"  A  true  extract  from  the  journal  of  Septem- 
ber 10,  1844.        John  Van  Cleve,  Secretary. 

"  The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

^'Resolved,  That  should  the  Louisville  con- 
vention, to  be  held  in  May  next,  by  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  determine  to  divide,  the  south  have 
their  full  share  of  the  funds,  provided  they  do 
not  alter  the  Discipline  in  any  material  point. 
"John  Van  Cleve,  Secretary  I.  A.  C. 

"  Mt.  Vernon,  III.,  Sept.  20,  1844." 

The  editor  of  the  Southern  Advocate  re- 
marks,t  that  as  the  Church  in  the  south  will 
be  organized  in  1845,  "the  extra  General  con- 
ference, should  it  be  disposed  to  make  repara- 
tion for  past  injury,  and  to  offer  security  for 
time   to  come,  would  be  all  too  late."     The 


*  W.,  October  4th.    Scrap*,  Vol. 
t  8,,  October  18th.    Scrape,  Vol. 
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editor  of  the  Richmond  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  call  of  a  General  conference  would  be  too 
late  to  accomplish  any  thing,  and  rather  sat- 
irizes the  proposition.'*  On  this  subject  the 
editor  of  Zion's  Herald  says,+  "In  a  special 
session  of  the  General  conference  in  1846,  to 
adjust  our  difficulties,  there  could  be  no  hope; 
the  south  will  never  yield,  and  we  can  not." 
Indeed  the  call  of  a  General  conference  re- 
ceived but  little  favor,  as  most  believed  that 
matters  had  proceeded  beyond  the  bounds  of 
any  correction  short  of  a  new  independent 
Church  in  the  south. 

8.  The  Ohio  conference  sat  in  Marietta,  Sep- 
tember 4th. 

The  doings  of  the  last  General  conference, 
and  the  present  state  of  the  Church  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  conference.  This  topic  was 
first  introduced,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  confer- 
ence, in  a  preamble  and  set  of  resolutions,  by 
motion  and  second.  The  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions were  then  referred  to  a  committee  of  nine, 
with  instructions  to  consider  and  report.  Their 
report  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for 
Thursday  morning,  the  11th.  Their  report 
embraced  the  original  paper  with  very  little 
alteration.  After  a  few  hours  of  good-tempered 
discussion,  the  report  of  the  committee  of  nine 
was  adopted  without  amendment,  and  is  as 
follows: 

"  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
preamble  and  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  case 
of  Bishop  Andrew,  and  the  course  pursued  by 
our  southern  brethren  at  the  late  General  con- 
ference and  subsequently  thereto,  beg  leave, 
most  respectfully,  to  recommend  to  the  confer- 
ence their  adoption  as  amended. 

"  Signed,  Jacob  Youn'G,  Chairman. 

"PEEAMBLE    AND    EZSOLUTIONS   AS   AMENDED. 

"  Whereas,  the  action  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  late  General  conference,  in 
regard  to  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  has  been 
denounced  in  the  most  severe  manner  by  our 
southern  brethren;  and  whereas,  such  a  course 
of  bitter  denunciation  is  calculated  to  foster 
animosity  and  strife,  and  create  a  disorganizing 
spirit  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church;  therefore, 

"(1.)  Resolved.  That  this  conference  view 
with  pain  the  politico-religious  aspect  which  the 
question  of  division  has  assumed  at  the  south, 
and  that  we  earnestly  entreat  the  ministers  and 
members  of  the  Church  in  the  non-slaveholding 
states  and  territories  to  preserve  a  patient  and 
conciliatory  spirit  toward  their  brethren  of  the 
Boutli,  however  much  they  may  be  denounced. 

"  (2.)  Resolxxd,  That  those  delegates  who 
supported  the  resolution,  offered  by  brothers 
Finley  and  Trimble  in  relation  to  Bishop  An- 
drew's case,  are  entitled  to  our  warmest  appro- 
bation, sympathy,  and  support. 

"(3.)  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  contem- 
plated separation  of  our  southern  brethren  as  a 
consequence  for  which  they  alone  are  respon- 
sible." 

In  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  pream- 
ble and  resolutions,  the  Ohio  conference  was 
nearly  unanimous.  But  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  provocation  or  retort,  many  thought 
that  no  action  would  have  been  better,  as  this 
might  seem  to  give  less  cause  of  offense,  even 
in  appearance.     Hence,  the  first  two  resolutions 
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were  passed  with  no  overwhelming  majority; 
although  nearly  all  concurred  in  the  truth  and 
justness  of  the  sentiments.  The  last  resolution 
was  passed  with  nearlj'  a  unanimous  vole,  as 
the  settled  opinion  of  the  conference. 

And  as  the  conference  believed  that  the 
southern  brethren  have  no  just  cause  for  sep- 
aration, they  voted  13iJ  yeas  and  1  nay  against 
concurring  with  the  General  conference  iu  alter- 
ing the  sixth  Restrictive  Regulation.  The 
prevalent  sentiment  was  that  concurrence  at 
present  would  encourage  or  seem  to  encourage 
schism,  or  uncalled-for  division  iu  the  Church, 
and  they,  therefore,  voted  against  it.  Never- 
theless, the  purpose  was  generally  entertained, 
that  should  the  south  take  tlie  responsibility  of 
,  separation  under  the  circumstances,  and  finally 
decide  so,  the  Ohio  conference  would  be  for- 
ward, in  due  time,  to  award  to  them  their  pro- 
portion of  the  funds  alluded  to.  Yet  as  they 
judged  from  the  present  tone  and  feeling  of  the 
south,  they  feared  tJiat  they  might  forget  the 
right  of  cardial,  Christian  reciprocity. 

As  far  as  we  could  gather  from  the  state  of 
opinion,  the  plan  of  meeting  the  south  on  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  committee  of  nine 
of  the  General  conference,  and  voted  for  by  the 
majority  of  that  body,  Avas  very  generally  dis- 
approved of.  The  reasons,  as  far  as  we  gath- 
ered them  were,  1.  That  the  south,  by  their 
course,  so  far,  had  forfeited  the  riglit  to  such 
an  overture.  2.  Most  considered  tliis  plan  as 
wrong  iu  itself,  and  that  the  General  conference 
exceeded  its  proper  bounds  by  ever  entertain- 
ing such  a  proposition.  The  part  of  the  plan 
which  forbids  to  cross  a  certain  line  of  division, 
was  deemed  peculiarly  obnoxious.  Indeed, 
judging  from  the  present  views  of  the  Ohio 
conference,  this  is  a  measure  into  whicli  they 
could  never  be  induced  to  enter  on  any  consid' 
eration  whatever. 

As  the  conference  seemed  fully  bent  on  op- 
posing division,  on  any  pretense  now  alleged, 
they  were  equally  averse  to  doing  any  thing 
that  would  look  that  way.  They  considered 
the  south  had  no  cause  for  separation  by  any 
act  of  the  last  General  conference;  even  were  it 
true,  that  the  conference  was  mistaken  in  their 
decisions  iu  the  cases  of  Bishop  Andrew  and 
Mr.  Harding. 

9.  The  Indiana  conference  at  its  session, 
commencing  September  25th,  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

"The  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  in  the  Indiana  annual  conference, 
at  its  recent  session  in  Bloomington,  Indiana. 
Those  referring  to  the  editor  of  the  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal  were  carried  by  nearly 
a  unanimous  vote,  only  one  dissenting;  and 
that  referring  to  tlie  vote  of  the  Indiana  dele- 
gation in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  by  a 
large  majority,  only  three  voting  ajrainst  it. 
"L.  W.  Bekhy,"  Secretary. 

"  Indianapolis,  October,  1844. 

"  Whereas,  several  inflammatory  resolutions 
have  appeared  iu  both  political  and  religious 
journals,  condemning  the  editorial  course  of 
Dr.  Bond;  and  whereas,  though  we  are  for 
peace,  we  can  not  reconcile  it  with  Christian 
duty  or  character,  to  calmly  look  on  and  Jiear  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  Church  unjustly  cen- 
sured; his  virtues  construed  into  vices;  his  un- 
compromising fidelity  and  unwavering  adher- 
ence to  the  principles  of  the  Church,  as  taught 
by  Asbury  and  M'Kendree,  and  his  able  advo- 
cacy of  those  principles,  into  a  wanton   and 
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unprovoked  attack  upon  southern  men  and 
southern  institutions;  therefore, 

"(1.)  Resolved,  bij  the  Indiana  annual  confer- 
ence, in  conference  assembled,  That  we  cor- 
dially approve  of  the  calm,  temperate,  and 
dignified  manner  in  which  the  editorial  depart- 
ment of  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal 
has  been  conducted. 

"  (2.)  Resolc.ed,  That  the  thanks  of  this  con- 
ference, and  of  the  Church,  are  due  to  Dr.  Bond 
for  his  able  and  fearless  advocacy  of  tlie  anti- 
slavery  views  of  the  Church,  as  held  by  tlie 
Church  from  the  time  of  its  formation,  and  for 
his  opposition  to  the  plans  and  efforts  of  disor- 
ganizers,  who  would  break  up  the  fair  fabric 
of  our  unity,  and  bring  upon  us  all  the  sad  and 
disastrous  consequences  of  dissevered  feelings, 
and  of  independent  and  conflicting  interests. 

"  (3.)  Resolved,  That  this  conference  highly 
approve  of  the  course  of  their  delegates  in  the 
late  General  conference,  in  voting  with  the  ma- 
jority in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew. 

"(4.)  Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  in- 
structed to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  above  pream- 
ble and  resolutions  to  the  editors  of  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate  and  Journal  and  the  Western 
Christian  Advocate  for  publication." 

10.  The  Michigan  conference,  at  its  session 
which  commenced  October  2d,  passed  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject  presented  to  them  by  the 
General  conference.  They  approved  of  alter- 
ing the  Restrictive  Rule.  They  disapproved 
of  the  "  manner  of  running  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  '  Church,  south,'  in  case  of  a  future 
separation,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of 
the  General  conference."  They  also  passed  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions: 

"  Whereas,  the  action  of  our  late  General 
conference  on  the  subject  of  slavery  has  re- 
sulted in  the  deep  afdiction  of  our  beloved 
Zion  through  all  her  borders  ;  and  whereas, 
we  are  earnestly  solicitous,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  promote  unity  and  peace  of  the  Church; 
therefore, 

"(1.)  Resolved,  That  whatever  our  brethren 
of  the  south  have  said,  or  may  be  influenced  to 
say,  in  their  conventional  assemblies,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  doings  of  the  late  General  confer- 
ence upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  in  the  case  of 
Bishop  Andrew  and  Francis  A.  Harding,  as 
the  wisest  and  best  course  which  could  have 
been  adopted  under  all  the  circumstances;  and 
that  the  spirit  manifested  in  various  parts  of 
the  south  in  the  proscription  of  our  esteemed 
Bishops  Hedding,  Waugh,  Morris,  and  Ham- 
line,  is  a  matter  deeply  to  be  regretted,  to  say 
the  least. 

"  (2.)  Resolved,  That  whatever  be  the  feeling 
manifested  by  some  of  our  southern  brethren 
against  the  northern  portion  of  the  Church,  we 
still  hope  and  most  earnestly  pray  that  tlie  God 
of  peace  may  show  those  brethren  the  error  of 
their  way,  and  graciously  avert  the  evils  which 
now  threaten  our  Church. 

"  (3.)  Resolved,  That  we  most  deeply  sympa- 
thize with  our  brethren  of  the  south  who  are  op- 
posed to  a  division  of  the  Church,  and  that  we 
will  pray  for  them  that  they  may  be  plente- 
ously  endued  with  the  spirit  of  love  and  for- 
bearance toward  those  who  are  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  that  their  influence  may  be  a 
leaven  which  may  leaven  the  whole  lump,  and 
thus  prevent  the  separation  of  the  Clnircli."* 
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11.  The  North  Indiana  conference,  at  its 
session  commencing  October  16th,  passed  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions:* 

Whereas,  since  the  late  General  conference, 
the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  have  been  greatly  disturbed  and  endan- 
jered  by  certain  movements  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  we  can  not,  as  minis- 
ters of  Christ,  and  guardians  of  the  interests 
and  unity  of  the  Church,  look  upon  the  pres- 
ent unhappy  state  of  affairs  without  mingled 
feelings  of  sorrow  and  hope — sorrow  that  tliese 
causes  of  reproach  and  embarrassment  exist 
among  us,  and  hope  that  the  threatened  calam- 
ty  may  yet  be  averted,  that  both  parties  may 
yet  be  brought  together  in  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  and  bonds  of  peace,  and  that  we  may, 
thus  united,  move  forward  in  our  appropriate 
calling,  to  spread  Scriptural  holiness  through- 
out all  these  lands,  and  rear  up  a  holy  people 
for  God;  therefore, 

"  (1.)  Resolved,  bij  the  North  Indiana  confer- 
ence, in  conference  assembled,  That  we  do,  in  the 
fear  of  God,  protest  against  all  cftbrts,  from 
whatever  source  proceeding,  to  divide  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  and  hereby 
pledge  ourselves,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  Zion,  and  promote  tlhe 
peace  of  the  Church  thus  threatened  and  en- 
dangered. 

"  (2.)  Resolved,  That  we  do  not  concur  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  late  General  conference 
to  alter  the  sixth  Restrictive  Rule  in  section 
third  of  first  chapter  of  book  of  Discipline. 

"  (3.)  Resolved,  That  we  have  no  desire  to 
withhold  from  our  southern  brethren  any  por- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  Church  that  may 
justly  belong  to  them,  but  are  influenced  in 
our  non-concurrence  with  the  above  resolution 
of  the  General  conference  by  motives  wholly 
apart  and  above  pecuniary  considerations." 

The  vote  on  non  concurrence  was  ayes  65, 
nays  none. 

12.  The  Baltimore  conference  sat  March  12, 
1845.  It  has  always  stood  on  the  old  Method- 
ist platform,  decidedly  antislavery  in  feeling 
and  doctrine.  When  Mr.  Harding's  case  came 
before  them  he  appeared  in  person,  and  stated 
his  purpose  to  send  his  slaves  to  Liberia,  and 
that  his  wife  consented;  but  he  would  give  no 
guarantee  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  promise. 
All  he  was  desired  to  do  was  to  execute  a  deed 
of  manumission,  to  take  effect  as  the  slaves 
severally  arrived  to  a  certain  age,  upon  their 
consenting  to  go  to  Africa.  This  he  refused  to 
do.  On  the  vote  to  continue  his  suspension 
while  the  embarrassment  remained,  there  were 
150  yeas  and  only  15  nays.  As  Mr.  Harding 
afterward  desired  a  location  the  suspension 
was  removed,  and  he  was  located.  The  Balti- 
more conference  refused  to  send  delegates  to 
the  Louisville  convention. 

In  voting  on  the  alteration  of  the  sixth  Re- 
strictive Rule,  the  vote  stood  42  for  it  and  151 
against  it.  'fhe  objections  urged  against  it 
were,  1.  That,  being  opposed  to  a  division  of 
the  Church,  they  would  do  nothing  to  favor  it, 
whatever  they  would  do  afterward,  if,  in  spite 
of  their  opposition  to  it,  the  separation  should 
take  place.  2.  That  the  resolution  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference  contemplates  a  dangerous  inno- 
vation, which  will  remain  in  the  constitution 
after  the  temporary  purpose  designed  by  it 
be  accomplished.     3.  The   amendment  would 
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authorize  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds, 
•while  the  resolution  of  the  General  conference 
refers  to  the  division  of  the  capital. 

A  general  attachment  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  with  few  exceptions,  prevailed  among 
the  preachers  and  members  of  the  Baltimore 
conference.  Slaveholding  members  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  do  not  desire  a  slaveholding 
ministry,  much  less  a  slaveholding  Episco- 
pacy. The  city  of  Baltimore  was  very  much 
averse  to  separation.* 

Bishop  Soule  addressed  the  conference,  defin- 
ing lii.s  position  in  reference  to  Bishop  Andrew; 
but  it  was  generally  believed  tliat  he  mystified 
the  matter  in  the  place  of  clearing  it  up.f  Dr. 
Lee,  in  several  editorial  notices  on  the  doings 
of  this  conference,  gave  them  over  to  their  own 
chosen  course  of  inconsistency;^  and  the  editor 
of  the  Southern  Advocate  considered  them  as 
iucorrigible.il 

13.  The  Philadelphia  conference,  at  its  ses- 
sion commencing  April  2,  1845,  considered  tlie 
recommendation  of  the  General  conference. 
The  votes  on  this  stood  thus:  For  the  alteration 
12,  and  against  it  104.  It  is  believed  that 
nearly  all  the  absent  members,  being  twenty- 
one  in  number,  would  have  voted  against  it. 
The  objections  against  the  change  of  the  Re- 
striction were  about  the  same  with  those  of  the 
Baltimore  conference.  The  conference  adopted, 
nearly  unanimously,  the  following  resolution, 
reported  by  a  committee  to  whom  the  subject 
had  been  referred: 

"  Resolved,  That  we  have  unabated  confidence 
in  the  ability  and  devotion  of  the  senior  editor 
of  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  to  the 
doctrine  and  polity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  and  that  the  preachers  be  requested 
to  recommend  to  our  people  that  ably-edited 
and  excellent  paper,  and  to  use  their  best  exer- 
tions to  extend  its  circulation  among  them."^ 

The  editor  of  the  Richmond  Advocate  thus 
comments  on  the  vote  of  the  Philadelphia  con- 
ference :  "  We  rejoice  that  there  were  twelve 
men  in  the  Philadelphia  conference  ready  to 
extend  even-handed  justice  to  their  southern 
brethren.  Ten  righteous  Lots  would  have 
saved  Sodom;  twelve  generous  and  honest  men 
shall  protect  the  Philadelphia  conference  from 
any  censure  of  ours."F 

14.  The  New  Jersey  conference  met  April 
23d.  Their  vote  on  the  alteration  of  the  sixth 
Restriction  stood  2  for  it,  and  103  against  it. 
There  was  great  unanimity  of  sentiment  in 
this  conference,  together  with  a  strong  aversion 
to  disunion  in  any  form.  The  conference  ap- 
proved, by  resolution,  of  Dr.   Bond's  course. 


*  C,  March  26th  and  April  9th.    Scraps,  A'ol.  II,  p.  406. 
t  R.,  April  nth.    Scraps,  Vol.  II,  pp.  453,  540.    C,  April 
0th,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  138. 
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R.,  April  24, 1845.    Scraps,  Vol.  H,  p.  397. 


This  was  a  just  tribute  of  praise.  While  the 
veteran  defender  of  Methodism  is  denounced 
so  unsparingly  by  some,  it  is  gratifying  that 
he  is  cordially  approved  by  the  true  fiicnds  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  excel- 
lent spirit  and  Christian  temper  of  hi.s  discus- 
sions present  a  striking  contrast  with  those  in 
the  south  who  have  so  violently  assaUed 
him.* 

15.  The  recommendation  of  the  General  con- 
ference to  alter  the  sixth  Restriction  fell  to  the 
ground.  We  have  considered  the  action  of 
most  of  the  northern  conferences  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  others  barely  voted  without  taking 
special  action.  It  may  be  proper  now  to  con- 
sider the  causes  and  effects  of  its  failure. 

Dr.  Bond  accounts  thus  for  the  failure  of  this 
measure  :  "  The  violent  denunciatory  resolu- 
tions of  certain  districts  in  the  south  nave  had 
great  influence  in  producing  this  result,  as  ia 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  annual  confer- 
ences which  took  action  in  the  premises  before 
the  resolutions  were  published,  or,  at  least,  be- 
fore they  had  reached  the  north  and  east,  con- 
curred, by  large  majorities,  in  the  General  con- 
ference resolution;  while  those  which  have  met 
subsequently  have  as  generally  dissented.  It 
was  proposed  by  the  southern  delegates,  and 
accepted  by  those  of  the  north,  as  a  peace 
measure.  The  north  was  assured  that  if  this 
resolution,  together  with  those  dependent  upon 
it,  were  passed  by  the  General  conference,  it 
would  greatly  conciliate  the  brethren  of  the 
south,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  prevent  a 
division  of  the  Church.  It  has,  nevertheless, 
been  used  only  as  an  inducement  to  division, 
and,  together  with  the  charge  of  abolitionism 
against  the  whole  north,  made  even  before  the 
southern  delegates  left  New  York,  has  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  reconciling  the  southern 
membership  to  a  separation  from  their  northern 
brethren.  Under  these  circumstances,  many 
who  would  have  consented  to  the  alteration  of 
the  sixth  Restrictive  Article,  as  proposed  by 
the  General  conference,  can  no  longer  favor  the 
measure  now,  whatever  they  may  be  disposed 
to  do  in  future."t 

As  the  alteration  of  the  Rule  was  lost,  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  plan,  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  falls  to  the  ground  in  the  estiniatiou  of 
many.  On  this  point  Dr.  Bond  says:  "  On  the 
other  arrangements  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  nine,  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  the  annual  conferences  were 
not  called  upon  to  act ;  but  as  they  are 
necessarily  dependent  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Discipline,  which  has  been  rejected,  they 
fall  with  it;  and  even  if  the  General  confer- 
ence had  acted  with  its  constitutional  powers, 
in  respect  to  these  arrangements,  they  would 
now  be  unavailing  to  the  disunionists." 


*Ct  May  7th,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  154.    Scraps,  Vol.  U,  p.  462. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

ACTION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  CONFERENCES. 


I.  The  Kentucky  conference  was  the  first  of 
the  soulheni  conferences  that  met  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  General  conference.  It  con- 
vened September  11,  1644. 

On  Monday  of  the  conference  the  following 
preamble  an<3  resolution  were  adopted: 

"  Whereas,  our  delegates  to  the  late  General 
conference,  held  in  Xew  York,  united  with  that 
body  in  the  adoption  of  measures  contempla- 
ting a  division  of  the  Metliodi.st  Episcopal 
Church,  so  as  to  place  the  same  under  two  sep- 
arate jurisdictions,  and  united  with  the  south- 
ern delegates  in  recommending  a  convention  to 
meet  in  Louisville  on  the  1st  of  May  next,  in 
reference  to  said  subject  of  division;  there- 
fore, 

"Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  request  our 
late  delegates,  as  soon  as  convenient,  to  report 
to  this  conference  their  reasons  and  grounds  of 
action  in  the  entire  premises." 

AfU'r  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  Dr.  Bas- 
com  addressed  the  conference  in  a  speech  of 
nearly  five  hours  long.  The  leading  points 
treated  were  the  following  :  Tlie  history  of 
slaveiy  in  connection  with  this  country — in 
connection  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  the  character  of  the  rule  adopted  in 
1816;  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  majority  in  the  case  of  Bishop  An- 
drew, and  a  review  of  the  Rej>Iy  of  the  major- 
ity to  the  Protest  of  the  minority. 

After  this  long  address,  delivered  to  school 
the  uninstructed  members,  the  following  report 
of  the  Committee  ou  Division  was  adopted 
with  but  one  dissenting  vot€: 

"  The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
subject  of  the  division  of  the  Church  into  two 
separate  General  conference  jurisdictions  and 
kindred  subjects,  have  had  the  same  under  se- 
rious consideration,  and  beg  leave  to  report: 

"  That  enliglitened  as  the  conference  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  on  the  merits  of  the  very  import- 
ant subject  upon  which  your  Committee  have 
been  called  to  act,  it  was  not  deemed  expedient 
to  delay  this  report  by  an  elaborate  and  argu- 
mentative iiuesligation  of  the  matters  com- 
inittcd  to  them,  in  their  various  relations,  prin- 
ples,  and  bearings;  they,  tlierefore,  present  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  to  the  conference 
b^  offering  for  adoption  tlie  following  resolu- 
tions: 

"(1.)  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  this  conference  that  the  action  of 
the  late  General  conference,  virtually  deposing 
Bishop  Andrew,  and  also  their  action  in  con-  | 
finning  tlie  decision  of  the  Baltimore  confer- 
ence in  the  case  of  tlie  Rev.  F.  A.  Harding,  are 
not  sustained  by  the  Discipline  of  our  Clnirch, 
and  that  we  consider  tho.se  proceedings  as  con- 
stituting a  highly-dangerous  precedent. 

"  (2.)  Resolved,  That  we  deeply  regret  the 
prospect  of  division  growing  out  of  these  jiro 
ceediugs,  and  that  we  do  most  sincerely  hope 
and  pray  that  some  effectual  means,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  interests  and  honor  of  all  con- 
cerned, may  be  suggested  and  devised  by 
which  .so  great  a  calamity  may  be  averted,  and 


to  this  end  we  recommend  that  our  societies  be 
freely  consulted  on  the  subject. 

"  (3.)  Resohed,  That  we  approve  the  holding 
of  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  confer- 
ences in  the  slaveholding  states,  in  the  city  of 
Louisville,  on  the  1st  day  of  May  next,  agree- 
ably to  the  recommendation  of  the  southern 
and  south-western  delegates  in  tlie  lato  General 
conference;  and  that  the  ratio  of  representation 
proposed  by  said  delegates,  to  wit,  one  delegate 
for  every  eleven  members  of  conference,  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  adopted;  and  that  this  con- 
ference will  elect  delegates  to  the  proposed 
convention  upon  said  basis. 

"(4.)  Resolved,  That  should  a  division  be 
found  to  be  indispensable,  the  delegates  of  this 
conference  are  hereby  required  to  act  under  the 
following  instructions;  to  wit,  that  the  south- 
ern and  south-western  conferences  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  a  secession  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  but  that  they  shall  be  recog- 
nized in  law,  and  to  all  intents  and  purpo.ses, 
as  a  co'irdinate  branch  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
simply  acting  under  a  separate  jurisdiction; 
and,  further,  that  being  well  satisfied  with  the 
Discipline  of  the  Church  as  it  is,  this  confer- 
ence instruct  its  delegates  not  to  support  or 
favor  any  change  in  said  Discipline  by  said 
convention. 

"  (5.)  Resohed,  That  unless  we  can  be  as- 
sured that  the  rights  of  our  ministry  and  mem- 
bership can  be  effectually  secured  according  to 
Discipline  against  future  aggressions,  and  rep- 
aration be  made  for  past  injury,  we  shall 
deem  the  contemplated  division  unavoidable. 

"  (6.)  Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  course 
of  our  delegates  in  the  late  General  conference, 
in  the  premises,  and  that  we  tender  them  our 
thanks  for  their  faithful  and  independent  dis- 
charge of  duty  in  a  trying  crisis. 

"  (7.)  Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this 
conference  be  directed  to  have  these  resolutions 
published  in  such  of  our  Church  papers  as 
may  be  willing  to  insert  them. 

"All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
"M.  M.  He.nkle,  Chairman." 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  passed: 

"Resolved,  by  the  Kentucky  annual  conference. 
That,  should  the  proposed  convention,  repre- 
senting the  annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Ciuirch  in  the  slaveholding  states, 
appointed  to  assemble  in  the  city  of  Louisville 
the  fir.st  of  May,  1845,  proceed  to  a  separate  or- 
ganization, as  contingently  provided  for  in  the 
resolutions  of  this  Dody  on  yesterday,  then, 
and  in  that  event,  the  convention  shall  be  re- 
garded as  the  regular  General  conference,  au- 
Uiorized  and  appointed  by  the  several  annual 
conferences  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
Cliurch,  and  as  possessing  all  the  rights,  pow- 
ers, and  privileges  of  the  General  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
L^nited  States,  and  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions, limitations,  and  restraints. 

"Resolved,  That,  in  order  to  secure  the  con- 
stitutional character  and  action  of  the  convcn- 
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tion  as  a  General  conference  proper,  should 
a  separate  organization  take  place,  the  ratio  of 
representation  as  now  found  in  the  second  Re- 
strictive Rule — one  for  every  twenty-one — shall 
prevail,  and  determine  the  number  of  consti- 
tutional delegates,  taking  and  accrediting  as 
such  the  proper  number  from  each  annual  con- 
ference first  elected  in  order,  and  that  the  su- 
pernumerary delegates  be  regarded  as  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  to  deliberate,  etc.,  but 
not  members  of  the  General  conference  proper, 
should  the  convention  proceed  to  a  separate  or- 

f;anization  in  the  south;  provided,  neverthe- 
ess,  that  should  any  delegate,  or  delegates, 
\rho  ■would  not  be  excluded  from  the  Gen- 
eral conference  proper,  by  the  operation  of  the 
above  regulation,  be  absent,  then  any  delegate, 
or  delegates,  present,  not  admitted  by  said  reg- 
ulation as  member,  or  members,  of  the  consti- 
tutional General  conference,  may  lawfully  take 
the  seat  or  seats  of  such  absent  delegates  upon 
the  principle  of  selection  named  above. 

"Resolved,  by  the  Kentucky  annual  conference, 
That  we  respectfully  invite  the  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  may  feel 
themselves  disposed  to  do  so,  to  be  in  attend- 
ance at  the  contemplated  convention,  to  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  May, 
1845.  : 

"  Resolved,  by  the  Kentucky  annual  conference, 
That  we  appoint  the  Friday  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
proposed  general  convention  of  the  delegates 
of  the  conferences,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  for  the  blessing  of  almighty  God  on  the 
said  convention."* 

2.  On  the  above  report  we  remark  as  follows: 

First.  The  conference,  in  its  lesson  of  in- 
struction to  the  committee,  misrepresent  the 
General  conference  by  assuming  that  the  Gen- 
eral conference  adopted  measures  contempla- 
ting a  division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  so  as  to  place  the  same  under  two  sep- 
arate jurisdictions,  just  as  if  the  General  con- 
ference had  either  agreed  or  authorized  the 
south  to  reorganize  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  committee,  in  their  report,  take  as  the  sub- 
ject referred  to  them,  "  the  division  of  the 
Church  into  two  General  conference  jurisdic- 
tions;" when  the  real  subject  was  whether  the 
south  would  or  ought  to  secede  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  what  sort  of  a 
Church  they  would  form  did  they  secede. 
This  was  the  subject  before  them,  an<i  not  the 
one  assumed. 

Secondly.  They  require  that  their  new  Church 
"  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  secession  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  and,  hence, 
"  that  they  shall  be  recognized  in  law,  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America."  Here  are  several 
strange  anomalies,  or  rather  absurdities.  They 
lay  it  down  that  they  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
a  secession,  and  yet  at  General  conference  it 
was  considered  as  nothing  else,  either  by 
northern  or  southern  men,  and  was  pronounced 
a  separation  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  A  co-ordinate  branch,  or  a  co-ordinate 
Church,  is  a  perversion  or  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage. As  order  means  rank,  and  the  different 
orders  of  a  Church  refer  to  the  different  ranks 
that  the  officers  or  ministers  of  the  Church  sus- 
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tain  in  reference  to  each  other,  a  co-ordinate 
Church  would  suppose  there  might  be  several 
Cliurches  of  different  ranks,  or  orders,  as  well  as 
two  "cofirdinate  branches  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America."  Beside,  if  there  are  two  branches 
6f  the  Church,  where  shall  we  find  that  Church 
of  which  these  are  the  two  branches?  Beside, 
they  are  to  be  recognized  in  law,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  if  law  must  hereafter  adapt, 
or  rather  change,  all  its  principles  and  practice 
so  as  to  fix  the  title  of  property  for  two 
branches,  both  co-ordinate,  too,  as  well  as  for 
the  "  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,"  of  which  these  two 
are  branches.  At  this  time  the  absurdity  was 
not  discovered — afterward  it  was — that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  was  dissolved,  and  two  new  ones  were 
I  formed  out  of  its  ruins. 

Thirdly.  The  conference  lay  down  principles 
{  or  conditions  manifestly  ending  in  secession, 
though  they  would  seem  to  deprecate  it.  They 
,  lay  down  as  conditions  that  security  should  be 
given  against  future  aggression,  and  reparation 
be  made  for  past  injuries.  The  reparation  for 
the  past  would  be  to  remove  the  embarrass- 
ment from  Bishop  Andrew  and  from  Mr.  Hard- 
ing. The  future  guarantee  would  demand 
I  that  all  traveling  preachers  might  have  as 
many  slaves  as  they  please,  even  where  eman- 
cipation is  practicable. 

Fourthly.  They  deprecate  secession,  yet  they 
pursue  every  measure  to  secure  it.  It  is  a 
great  evil,  they  say,  but  a  blessing  rather  than 
that  the  Church  would  not  take  a  new  course 
to  favor  the  syst-em  of  slavery  by  having  slave- 
holding  bishops,  and  by  increasing  the  number 
of  slaveholding  preachers. 

Fifthly.  Thev  propose  that  the  "societies  be 
freely  consulted  on  the  subject."  But  it  seems 
too  late  to  consult  about  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
when  all  the  steps  were  taken  to  disrupt  it. 

Sizihly.  They  misrepresent  the  General  con- 
ference, in  acting  contrary  to  Discipline  in  the 
cases  of  Bishop  Andrew  and  Harding. 

Seventhly.  In  their  "  further  action,"  the  Ken- 
tucky conference  enter  into  the  work  of  revolu- 
tion with  a  thorough  good-will.  I.  They  take  it 
for  granted  the  southern  conferences  will  "  pro- 
ceed to  a  separate  organization."  At  this  time, 
they  wantea  no  authority  from  General  confer- 
ence to  do  so.  This,  however,  could  be  resorted 
to  in  future,  as  it  really  was,  to  make  the 
measure  pass.  2.  "  The  convention  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  regular  General  conference,  and 
as  possessing  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Gcnei-al  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States."  Here 
they  transform  the  convention  into  a  General 
conference;  and  they  then  m.ike  it  equal  in 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges,  with  those  of  the 
Church  from  which  they  separate.  This  is  ill- 
disguised  revolution — to  change  an  unauthorized 
convention  of  a  minoi'ity  into  an  authoritative 
General  conference  of  the  whole  Church,  and 
this  new,  conventional,  unauthorized  General 
conference  can  nullify  the  acts  of  the  true  Gen- 
eral conference,  and  do  what  it  disavowed  to  do 
for  want  of  power.  3.  To  secure  "  the  constitu- 
tional character  and  action  of  the  convention,  as 
a  General  conference  proper,"  the  ratio  of  the  old 
Discipline  must  be  observed;  that  is,  of  one  for 
every  twenty-one  preachers,  in  the  place  of  one 
for  every  eleven.  Why  this  caution  here?  It 
was  unnecessary.    As  they  could  change  the 
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fundamental  law  of  the  Cburch,  by  converting  a 
convention  into  a  General  conference,  they  should 
not  scruple  to  change  tlie  ratio  of  representation 
■without  law,  and  contrary  to  law;  although  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  whose  powers 
they  usurped,  this  could  not  be  done  witliout  a 
three-fourths  vote  of  all  the  annual  conferences. 

Eighthly.  They  call  upon  the  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  present  to  preside 
at  their  convention.  This  seems  to  be  tne  cou- 
suniniation  of  their  wishes.  One  bishop  had 
already  come  into  their  measures  of  revolt. 
Another  was  confidently  expected  in  due  time  to 
do  the  same.  But  to  enlist  all,  or  a  majority,  on 
the  side  of  revolution,  would  be  a  triumph 
indeed.  It  is  nothing  else  than  an  invitation  to 
all  the  bishops  to  eitlier  become  seccders  or  to 
sanction,  or  even  authorize  the  new  secession. 
In  short,  it  was  a  very  impertinent  request. 

3.  The  Kentucky  conference  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  address  the  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  within  the  bounds  of  their 
conference.* 

In  this  long  address,  of  fourteen  pages  octavo, 
we  have  a  new  edition  of  the  declaration  of  the 
south,  and  their  Protest,  with  some  items  addi- 
tional, showing  the  progress  of  the  principles 
and  acts  of  secession.  After  a  historical  refer- 
ence to  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the 
United  States,  and  the  Church  regulations  on  it, 
they  refer  to  the  malign  usage  of  the  Church, 
which  excluded  slaveholders  from  the  Episco- 
pacy, and  conclude  that  the  south  must  be  "  a 
proscribed  division  of  the  connection."  They 
speak  of  the  "prescriptive  usage  of  the  north,  to 
put  no  man  into  high  office,  especially  the  Epis- 
copacy, who  was  in  any  manner  connected  with 
slavery,  no  matter  how  involuntarily."  "A  de- 
cree of  ecclesiastical  outlawry  is  attempted  to  be 
justified."  "Inflicting  punishment  luithout  laiD 
IS  one  of  the  distinguishing  attributes  of  des- 
poti.sm."  "To  defend  this  position  became  a 
prominent  link  in  the  strong  chain  of  power 
forged  by  the  dominant  party  in  the  last  General 
conference."  "  The  episcopal  office  is  degraded, 
and  the  powers  of  the  General  conference  magni- 
fied in  equal  ratio."  "  The  General  conference  is 
exalted  into  an  enormous  irresponsible  aristoc- 
racy." "  The  soutliern  conferences  declared  for 
a  peaceable  separation,  and  an  organization  \mder 
a  southern  conference  jurisdiction."  This  last 
declaration  is  correct;    but  then  it  is  mctaroor- 

f)hosed  from  its  original  purpose  of  a  separation 
rom,  or  a  secession,  and  they  now  make  it  "a 
peaceable  organization  of  two  General  conferen- 
ces." Thev  both  are  to  be  the  same,  "  save 
whenever  the  north  may  depart  from  our  present 
system."  These  are  to  be  the  "  northern  and 
soutliern  divisions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church."  Then  the  customarj'  parenthetical 
charge  against  the  General  conference  comes  in, 
about  "degrading  a  bi.shop  without  law  and 
against  law."  The  case  ot  Canada  conference 
is  then  misrepresented.  They  next  seem  to 
shoulder  the  responsibility  of  their  own  work, 
when  tliey  say,  "  To  save  the  Church  in  the 
south  from  utter  extermination,  we  shall  be 
obliged,  though  reluctantly,  to  place  ourselves 
under  a  General  conference  jurisdiction,  distinct 
from  that  of  the  north,  but  strictly  on  the  Disci- 

?line,  and  within  the  constitution  in  all  things." 
et  "this  fearful  crisis,"  they  say,  "has  been 
brought  upon  us,  not  by  ourselves,  but  by  the 
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j  unbridled  ultraism  of  our  northern  brethren." 
;  Then  thev  declare  that,  after  the  General  con- 
j  ference  "  had  violated,  not  only  the  settled  usa^e 
'  of  the  Church,  but  the  unambiguous  letter  of  the 
I  Discipline,  in  the  case  of  Harding,  and  had 
I  refused  to  Bishop  Andrew  the  protection  of 
Church  law,  and  assumed  and  exerciseil  the 
I  power  of  inflicting  punishment  without  law,"  the 
I  south  were  compelled  to  act.  They  affirm  their 
course  is  necessary  to  .save  the  Church  in  the 
i  south.  After  the  foregoing  accusations,  they 
j  seem  to  forget  every  thing  all  at  once,  and  say  oif 
;  the  members  of  General  conference,  "  Yet  we 
j  accord  to  them  honesty  and  sincerity — ask  of 
I  them  the  same  liberality,  or  rather  justice.  We 
!  wish  to  live  with  them  under  a  common  juris- 
diction; but  if  they  will  not  permit  this  but  on 
terms  involving  the  ruin  of  the  Church  in  the 
south,  then  we  ask  to  remain  as  brethren  still, 
but  under  separate  jurisdictions." 

As  was  said  above,  this  address  embodies 
the  sentiments  of  the  declaration  and  Protest, 
with  such  additional  matter  as  was  found  con- 
venient, by  which  it  became  the  outline  of  Dr. 
Bascom's  future  book,  published  just  before  the 
convention.  After  the  Protest,  immediately  fol- 
I  lowed  the  revolutionary  c.iU  for  a  convention. 
The  Rejxyrt  and  Address  of  the  Kentucky  con- 
ference continue  and  extend  the  misrepresenta- 
tions against  the  General  conference,  and  in  favor 
of  secession,  although  the  name  is  omitted,  and 
even  deprecated.  Properly  speaking,  the  Address 
is  the  work  of  Dr.  Bascom,  and  it  is  likely  he 
wrote  it,  Mr.  Henkle  acting  only  as  his  amanuen- 
sis. At  any  rate,  it  is  his  in  sentiment.  Messrs. 
Bascom  and  Henkle  were  old  acquaintances  in 
this  sort  of  work.  Dr.  Bascom  had  been  a  promi- 
nent writer,  though  anonymously,  in  the  radical 
controversy.  He  drew  up'  too,  the  famous  "  Dec- 
laration of  Rights,"  which  became  Uie  basis  on 
which  was  formed  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  and  the  "  Wesleyan  Church  of  America," 
j  called  by  some  the  "  Scottitc  Church."  Mr. 
I  Henkle  had  all  along  acted  with  him,  and  had 
j  become  an  adept  in  secessional  discussions. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Bascom,  assisted 
by  his  old  aid  Henkle,  the  Kentucky  Methodist 
I  preachers  first  were  enlisted,  and  they  prepared 
I  the  way  for  misleading  the  people;  and,  as  is  the 
j  case  very  often,  when  men  enlist  warmly  in 
measures,  the  very  doctrines  and  measures  wnich 
Mr.  Bascom  had  ascribed  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  reference  to  the  Episcopacy  and 
the  General  conference,  but  which  were  afways 
denied,  he  and  his  aid  adopted  the.se  as  the  land- 
marks of  Methodism  proper!  Let  any  one  read 
the  articles  of  Dr.  Bascom,  in  the  Wesleyan 
Repository,  the  Mutual  Rights,  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  and  then  let  him  read  the  Pro- 
test, the  Report  of  the  Kentucky  conference,  its 
Address,  and  Bascom's  Methodism  and  Slavery, 
and  he  will  see  the  same  hand  in  all,  as  well  as 
a  complete  revolution  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other. Well  did  Cassius  M.  Clay  .say,  in  edito- 
rially remarking  on  the  latter  production  oS 
Mr.  Bascom,  "  Dr.  Bascom  got  into  a  false  posi- 
tion." 

Dr.  Bascom  formed  the  groundwork  for  all  the 
other  southern  conferences.  They  followed,  as  a 
model,  the  Report  of  the  Kentucky  conference; 
and  they  might  as  well  have  adopted  it  without 
amendment,  except  that,  by  issumg  constantly 
their  reports  in  succession,  they  promoted  greatly 
the  spirit  of  secession.  Kentucky,  by  the  phra- 
seology in  the  Report,  were  led  to  think  there 
•would  be  no  secession,  while  in  connection  with 
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this,  all  the  elements  of  it  -were  comprised  in  the 
same  document  that  had  disavowed  it. 

As  the  proceedings  of  the  other  southern  con- 
ferences were  of  the  same  stamp  with  those  of 
Kentucky,  we  need  not  quote  them  in  full.  We 
will,  however,  transfer  some  of  them  to  our  list 
of  documents.* 

4.  The  Missouri  conference  sat  September 
25th.  It  passed  a  report  similar  to  that  of  Ken- 
tucky.t  This  conference  was  aware  of  the  fierce 
spirit  manifest  in  the  south,  and  declare,  in  one 
ot  their  resolutions,  "that  we  have  read  with 
deep  regret  the  violent  proceedings  of  some  of 
our  soutliern  brethren,  in  their  primary  meetings, 
against  some  of  our  bishops  and  others;  and  that 
we  do  most  cordially  invite  to  our  pulpits  and 
firesides  all  our  bishops  and  northern  brethren." 
In  Missouri  there  was  much  opposition  to  sepa- 
ration. A  correspondent  of  the  Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate^  asks  these  two  questions,  in 
reference  to  the  convention:  "1.  From  whence  do 
these  ministers  derive  their  authority  to  divide 
the  Church?  2  Suppose  the  different  societies 
are  consulted,  and  two-thirds  agree  to  the  di- 
vision, and  one-third  do  not,  and  the  convention 
act  on  the  decision  of  the  majority,  what  becomes 
of  the  one-third  that  are  opposed  to  division? 
Are  they  thrown  from  the  pale  of  the  Church? 
Will  they  have  no  right  to  the  churches  they 
have  aided  in  building?  and  lastly,  will  they 
have  no  pastors?" 

5.  The  Holston  conference  held  its  session 
October  9th.  It  seems  to  have  been  more  averse 
to  separation  than  any  other  southern  conference. 
It  has  always,  too,  been  imbued  with  strong  anti- 
slavery  sentiments.  It  passed  a  very  modified 
report,  and  that  with  considerable  regret,  though 
leaving  themselves,  in  case  of  not  succeeding  in 
the  cause  of  union,  in  the  hands  of  the  south. 
They  passed,  in  their  report,  a  resolution,  in- 
viting a  delegate  from  each  of  the  northern  con- 
ferences to  meet  in  Louisville,  with  similar  dele- 
gates from  the  south,  in  order  to  devise  some 
plan  of  compromise.  Should  this  fail,  they  wish 
the  two  General  conferences  to  appoint  each  ten 
delegates  to  settle  all  difficulties  between  the 
two  General  conferences.  If  both  these  fail, 
their  delegates  are  instructed  to  support  the 
General  conference  plan.  They  add,  "And  in  so 
doing,  we  positively  disavow  secession,  but  de- 
clare ourselves,  by  the  act  of  the  General  con- 
ference, a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church."||  The  south  were  suspicious 
ot  Holston,  but  after  seeing  their  report,  it  was 
concluded  they  were  available  for  the  new 
Bouthern  confederacy. § 

6.  The  Indian  Mission  conference,  which  sat 
October  23d,  being  principally  manned  with 
Bouthern  preachers,  and  connected  with  slavery, 
passed  a  leeble  report,  on  the  whole  going  for  the 
convention.ir 

7.  The  Tennessee  conference,  which  met  Octo- 
ber 3d,  followed  closely  the  Kentucky  conference. 
It  takes  up  for  consideration  "the  proposed 
division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli  into 
two  separate  and  distinct  General  conference 
jurisdictions,  as  if  their  only  work  was  to  make 
a  new  Church  for  the  north,  and  another  for  the 
south  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  old,  in  the 


*  Document,  No.  66.  History  of  the  Methodist  Kpi«co- 
pal  Church,  South,  pp.  109-15".  Methodist  Church  Case, 
pp.  92-120.     W.,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  102. 11.5, 118, 12.5, 127, 143, 157. 

t  W-,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  115,  118,  122. 

t  ^\.,  November  15th.    Scrapn,  Vol.  I,  p.  004. 

11  W.,  Vol.  XI,  p.  118.    Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  54S. 

g  S.,  November  22d.    Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  640. 

•T  W..  November  22a.    Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  Co9 
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place  of  arranging  their  preconcerted  work  of 
secession.  On  the  resolution  of  the  Holston  con- 
ference, suggesting  a  plan  of  compromise,  they 
express  their  dissent,  and  give,  as  their  reason; 
"Inasnuich  as  any  proposition  for  a  compromise 
of  existing  difficulties,  which  might  be  proposed 
with  any  probability  of  success,  should  come  iu 
an  authoritative  manner  from  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  believing  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Holston  conference  would,  if  gener- 
ally adopted  by  the  south,  utterly  fail  to  meet 
the  object  contemplated;  therefore  we  can  not 
agree  to  the  proposition."* 

8.  The  Virginia  conference  met  November 
13th.  They  take  up  the  subject  as  if  there  was 
not  much  to  do  except  to  complete  a  work 
nearly  matured.  They  affirm  that  the  laity, 
with  few  exceptions,  approve  of  the  separa- 
tion. They  exjDrcss,  in  the  fourth  resolution, 
that  "we  do  not  propose  to  dissolve  our  con- 
nection with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
but  only  with  the  General  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  Just  as  if  they 
could  retain  their  connection  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  but,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
nounce its  government.  Or  just  as  if  a  man  could 
retain  his  citizenship,  and  yet  renounce  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  and  all  laws  of  the  country. 
The  convention,  in  their  organization,  did  the 
same,  following  this  strange  aberration  of  the 
Virginia  conference.! 

Bishop  Soule,  as  we  have  seen,  invited  Bishop 
Andrew  to  preside  with  him  at  this  and  other 
southern  conferences,  though  contrary  to  the 
decision  of  the  bench  of  bishops,  and  to  the 
judgment  of  the  General  conference.  The  Rich- 
mond Advocate^  on  this  says:  "  The  confer- 
ence, by  a  unanimous  vote,  invited  Bishop 
Andrew  to  participate  with  Bishop  Soule  in  the 
exercise  of  episcopal  powers  and  prerogatives; 
and  having  settled  it  as  his  sense  that  he  ought 
to  desist  from  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  func- 
tions, he  took  the  chair,  presided  over  the  con- 
ference, and,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  after  preach- 
ing a  truly-apostolical  sermon  in  the  morning, 
he  ordained  those  who  had  been  elected,  to  the  order 
of  deacons  in  the  Church  of  God;  thus  fulfilling 
the  highest  calling  of  his  office  among  us; 
thereby  showing  his  and  our  sense  of  the  anom- 
alous, and  never-to-be-reverenced  j^roceedings 
of  the  late,  and  last  General  conference  of  the 
united  Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  Such  is 
the  levity  with  which  this  solemn  subject  is 
treated  by  the  Richm(Jnd  Advocate,  with  appro- 
bation of  the  Southern  Advocate,  as  noted  in 
the  marginal  reference. 

Dr.  Wightman  uses  similar  language.  He 
says:|l  "Bishop  Soule  stated  to  the  conference 
that  he  had  invited  Bishop  Andrew  to  meet  him 
here  to  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
and  that  he  had  invited  him,  not  as  a  friend,  but 
as  a  colleague,  clothed  with  full  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  episcopal  office;  and  that  he  had  done 
so  in  full  view  of  his  own  personal  responsi- 
bility; which  he  was  fully  prepared  to  meet." 

Dr.  Bond  views  the  matter  thus:§  "  In  his 
address  to  the  conference,  Bishop  Soule  stated, 
in  amount,  that  he  had  invited  Bishop  Andrew 
to  a  participation  with  him  in  the  exercise  of 
episcopal  functions,  in  full  view  of  his  respon- 
sibilities.   He  stood,  he  said,  on  the  broad  plat- 


*  N.,  November  8th.    Scraps.  Vol.  I,  pp.  570-62,'?. 
t  W.,  Vol.  .XI,  p.l43.  Iliiitory  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  p.  139.       J  S.,Deceml>crl3th.    Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  727 
I  S.,  November  29th.     Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  608. 
\  C,  December  18th.    S -raps,  p.  783. 
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form  of  the  Discipline,  and  wished  to  bear 
alone  the  consequences  of  his  course.  He,  there- 
fore, claims  for  episcopacy,  nay,  for  any  one  of 
the  bishops,  a  right  to  decide  on  the  legality  of 
any  act  of  the  General  conference,  and  to  veto  it, 
if,  in  his  judgment,  it  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  Discipline  of  the  Church.  Thus,  a  new  is- 
sue is  added  to  the  one  which  has  agitated  the 
Church  so  fearfully,  and  one  in  wliicli  it  is  not 
possible  to  come  to  any  compromise,  without 
changing  the  cardinal  principles  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical economy.  Episcopal  claims,  of  this  na- 
ture, are  more  to  be  feared  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  than  higli  Church  prelatical 
pretensions  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
because  the  discretionary  powers  confided  to 
our  bi.shops  are  nuich  greater  than  those  con- 
ferred upon  the  Episcopacy  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  Heretofore,  we  had  sup- 
po-^ed  the  bishops  strictly  amenable  to  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  not  only  for  their  moral  conduct, 
but  for  their  administration:  but  with  the  power 
of  the  veto,  their  responsibility  is  a  nullity. 
Every  act  of  the  General  conference  in  reference 
to  the  bishops,  may  be  nullified,  not  only  by 
the  bishops  acting  together,  but  an  individual 
superintendent,  and  even  by  the  one  who  has 
been  the  subject  of  General  conference  action." 

On  the  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  confer- 
ence, we  remark: 

First.  Bishop  Soule  could  not  then  consider 
the  decisiou  of  the  late  General  conference  in  the 
case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  either  as  a  suspension 
or  a  deposition.  For  he  would  not  invite  one 
to  assist  him  who  had  been  suspended  by  the 
body  to  which  he  owes  his  authority,  and  to 
which  he  is  still  amenable. 

Secondly.  We  may  here  learn  what  view 
Bishop  Andrew  must  have  taken  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  General  conference;  for  as  our  bish- 
ops are  responsible  to  that  body,  he  could  not 
have  consented  to  exercise  his  episcopal  func- 
tions, if  he  had  regarded  the  act  in  the  light 
of  a  suspension  or  deposition. 

Thirdly.  By  this  procedure,  we  see  clearly 
defined  the  position  of  the  Virginia  conference, 
adopting  the  course  they  did.  How  could  they 
regard  the  act  of  the  General  conference  as  a 
suspension  or  depositionV  They  knew  that  his 
acts  would  not  be  valid,  unless  that  he  was 
clothed  with  full  authority.  But  if,  in  their  es- 
timation, the  General  conference  did  suspend  or 
depose  him,  then  his  acts  among  them  must 
have  been  without  authority.  They  could  not, 
therefore,  believe  that  he  was  either  suspended 
or  deposed.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  they  re- 
jected the  doctrines  of  the  Protest,  which  was 
based  on  the  notion  of  deposition;  and  they 
must  have  admitted  the  doctrine  of  the  Reply. 
That  is,  they  agree,  by  their  act,  with  the  ma- 
jority, that  they  neither  designed  nor  achieved 
a  deposition. 

Fourthly.  But  if  the  Virginia  conference  re- 
garded the  decision  of  the  General  conference 
a  suspension,  and  that,  as  such,  it  is  still  in 
force,  what  will  be  their  attitude?  A  large  por- 
tion of  its  proceedings  were  without  authority — 
without  law  or  precedent,  seeing  the  duties  of 
president  were  perfonned  by  one  who  was  nei- 
ther a  bishop  nor  presiding  elder. 

Fifthly.  There  is  yet  another  consequence.  It 
IS  this:  That  the  Virginia  conference,  by  this 
act,  becomes  independent  of  the  General  confer- 
ence, and,  henceforth,  does  not  intend  to  abide 
by  its  jurisdiction.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  the 
l)osition  taken  by  th<at  conference,  is  beyond  the 


pale  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Its  ec- 
clesiastical nullification  must  be  apparent  to  all. 
Sixthly.  In  conclusion,  either  the  Virginia 
conference  rejects  the  notion  of  Bishop  Andrew's 
deposition,  or  that  it  has  already  seceded,  sepa- 
rated, broken  otf  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  If  the  conference  rejects  the  deposition 
of  the  Bishop,  then  our  southern  excitement  is 
altogether  unjustifiable,  and  a  division  is  not 
necessary. 

9.  The  Arkansas  conference,  which  sat  No- 
vember 20th,  passed  a  report  similar  to  that  of 
the  preceding  conferences.  There  is  nothing  in 
it  that  needs  notice,  except  that  it  is  much  less 
denunciatory  than  the  most  of  the  other  reports. 

10.  The  Memphis  conference,  at  its  .'■ession, 
held  November  20th,  passed  a  report  like  the 
other  conferences,  and  substantially  the  same. 
It  speaks  of  the  "  division  of  the  "Church  into 
two  separate  General  conference  jurisdictions;" 
and  of  the  "  virtual  deposition  of  Bishop  An- 
drew." They  say  also,  "We  have  witnessed 
with  sorrow  and  disapprobation,  alike,  the  vio- 
lence manifested  by  some  at  the  soutli,  and  the 
ultraism  displayed  by  others  at  the  north;  and 
that  we  regret  exceedingly  that  any  annual  con- 
ference should  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
refuse  to  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
late  General  conference,  to  alter  the  sixth  Re- 
strictive Article.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  enter- 
tain for  our  brethren  of  the  north  the  feelings 
of  Christian  kindness  and  brotherly  love." 

11.  The  North  Carolina  conference,  which 
sat  December  4th,  express,  in  their  report,  deep 
regret  that  separation  was  inevitable,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  proceedings  of  General  conference; 
and  that  the  time  has  come  to  refuse  to  act  in 
unison  with  the  north. 

12.  The  Mississippi  conference,  which  was 
held  December  11th,  proceed,  without  falter,  to 
determine  on  secession,  and  passed  resolutions 
to  that  purpose. 

13.  The  South  Carolina  conference  met 
December  25th,  and  passed  a  long  report,  which 
went  unequivocally  for  secession.  They  say 
the  people,  at  quarterlv  meeting  conferences,  and 
other  meetings,  uttered  but  one  opinion  as  to  tlie 
unconstitutionality  and  injurious  character  of 
the  action  of  the  General  conference,  and  the  ne- 
cessity M'hich  that  action  imposes  for  a  separa- 
tion of  the  southern  from  the  northern  con- 
ferences; and  that  this  unanimity  was  not- 
produced  by  popular  harangues  or  any  schis- 
matic efforts.  \et  the  action  of  the  General 
conference  did  not  prtweed  from  ill-will,  but  from 
causes  which  had  their  origin  in  fanatical  abo- 
litionism. They  consider  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port of  the  General  conlerence  as  involving  a  sol- 
emn pledge  for  the  fuU  and  faithful  execution  of 
all  the  parts  of  it. 

14.  The  Texas  conference,  which  sat  JanuaryS, 
1845,  commences  its  report  by  noticing  "cer- 
tain acts  of  the  General  conference,  causing  and 
providing  for  a  division  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  or  the  General  conference  thereof."' 
Here  is  ascribed  to  the  General  conference  the 
double  and  conflicting  acts  of  causing  first,  and 
tlien  providing  for,  the  division  of  tlie  Church. 
They  deplore  the  fearful  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery;  and  heartily  denounce  the  Rev. 
John  Clarke,  one  of  their  delegates,  for  voting 
wrong  in  the  ca.si'S  of  Harding  and  Andrew. 

15.  The  Georgia  confeience,  whose  session 
commenced  Januaiy  IH,  18-15,  adopted  a  long 
report.  They  consider  it  indispensable  that  the 
conferences,  within  whose  limits  slavery  exists, 
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should  cease  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
General  conference;  thiit  a  distinct  organization 
is  required  by  a  necessity,  strict  and  absolute. 
They  then  proceed  to  argue  on  the  illegality  in 
the  cases  ot  Mr.  Harding  and  Bishop  Andrew. 
They  affirm  that  their  people  are  unanimous 
in  this.     The  usual  resolutions  are  then  passed. 

16.  The  Florida  conference  passed  nine  reso- 
lutions, preceded  by  a  brief  preamble,  compris- 
ing all  the  necessary  elements  in  favor  of  seces- 
sion.    This  conference  sat  February  8,  1845. 

17.  The  Alabama  conference,  which  sat  March 
1, 1845,  passed  its  report  in  due  form,  adjusting 
it  to   agree  with   the  model   which  Kentucky 

five.  They  consider  separation  as  necessary, 
hey  say  "their  sentiments  can  be  expressed  in 
one  sentence — they  indorse  the  unanswerable 
Protest.  They  believe  the  doctrines  of  that  im- 
perishable document  can  not  be  successfully  as- 
sailed." They  say  "  the  General  conference  has 
no  more  power  over  a  bishop,  except  in  the 
specified  cases  of  maladministration,  ceasing  to 
travel,  and  immorality,  than  over  the  Episco- 
pacy, as  an  integral  part  of  our  ecclesiastical 
polity."     They  also  say  that  they  "  fully  recog- 


nize the  right  of  Bishop  Soule  to  invite  Bishop 
Andrew  to  share  with  him  the  responsibilities 
of  the  episcopal  office." 

18.  Tlie  principal  leading  points  in  the  allega- 
tions against  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
by  the  southern  conferences,  are  the  following: 

First.  The  acts  of  the  General  conference  of 
1844,  by  which  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Harding 
was  sustained,  and  by  wliich  Bishop  Andrew 
was  admonished  to  suspend  his  episcopal  func 
tions  till  freed  from  slaveholding,  or  till  arrange- 
ments to  that  amount  should  be  made. 

Second.  That  these  acts  were  contrary  to  th;? 
Discipline. 

Third.  That,  therefore,  the  south  were  lai<l 
under  the  necessity  of  dissolving  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  or,  as 
they  improperly  express  it,  with  the  General  con- 
ference of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church  as 
now  constituted. 

We  need  not  go  through  the  various  other  al- 
legations of  the  southern  conferences;  and  our 
exceptions  to  their  course  have  been  given-  in 
sufficient  detail  in  remarks  on  the  action  of  the 
Kentucky  conference. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MATTEKS  CONNECTED  WITH  18U. 


1.  Various  oj)inions  and  discussions  on  con- 
stitiitional  questions,  were  presented  and  treated 
of  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Rev.  Robert 
Emory,  D.  D.,  in  a  veiy  able  article,*  maintained 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  plan.  He  argues 
that,  as  the  General  conference  has  no  authority 
but  such  as  has  been  conferred  on  it,  it  has  none 
to  divide  the  Church,  or  to  set  off  any  portion  of 
it.  In  1828  any  such  authority  was  disclaimed. 
And  thouo;h  the  conference  neither  attempted  nor 
sanctioned  a  division  of  the  Church,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  was  an  unconstitutional  invasion 
of  the  rights,  both  of  the  ministry  and  the  mem- 
bership.    His  reasons  are, 

(1.)  That  members  are  cut  off  from  the 
Church  without  the  fonns  of  trial.  This  will 
apply  to  interior  charges  and  to  minorities  on  the 
line. 

(2.)  That  a  barrier  on  one  side  is  raised,  so 
that  the  extension  of  the  Church  is  prevented. 

(3.)  The  plan  contemplates  the  division  of 
the  capital  of  the  Book  Concern,  whereas  the  al- 
teration of  the  sixth  Restriction  would  only  jus- 
tify the  appropriation  of  the  produce. 

(4.)  The  plan  contemplates  the  transfer  before 
the  next  General  conference.  But  this  can  not 
be  legally  effected,  because,  first,  it  can  not  be 
officially  known  till  then  whether  the  Restriction 
is  altered.  Secondly,  if  it  were  known,  the  pro- 
posed alteration  could  not  take  place  till  ap- 
proved, and  till  then  the  present  Restriction  is 
the  law. 

Dr.  Emoiy  places  entire  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity and  ability  of  those  who  formed  the  plan; 
and  if  the  measure  were  practicable,  no  men  could 
have  adopted  a  better  plan  for  canying  it  out.  He 
deprecates  secession,  and  thinks  that  it  would  be 
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[  much  better  that  extreme  men  should  withdr-aw, 
j  than  to  rend  the  Church.  By  these  he  means 
I  either  those  who  think  all  slaveholders  are  nec- 
essarily sinners,  or  those  who  believe  that  slav- 
eiy  is  not  a  great  evil,  whose  extirpation  we 
should  seek  by  all  Scriptural  means. 

Dr.  Bangs,  in  an  article  entitled,  "  Oonstitu  ■ 
tional  difficxdties  removed,"  allows  that  the  Gen- 
eral conference  could  not  divide  the  Church,  yet' 
he  thinks  the  plan  constitutional.  He  meets  the 
pleas  of  Dr.  Emory  with  great  earnestness,  and. 
thinks  the  regulation  to  prevent  crossing  the  line 
to  be  one  of  great  importance.*  After  all,  the 
one  seems  to  overstate  the  unconstitutionality  of 
tlie  plan ;  while  the  other  labors  to  free  it  entirely 
from  that  charge.  After  testing  its  operation, 
the  General  conference  of  1848  were  compelled 
to  allow  that  practically  it  operated  unconstitu- 
tionally. Thus  a  new  point  of  controversy  was 
opened  which  elicited  much  discussion  in  the 
following  year. 

2.  The  right  and  title  to  Church  property  be- 
came a  topic  of  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  The 
plan  placed  the  Book  Concern  and  Chartered 
Fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  annual  conferences; 
and  when  this  was  negatived  the  south  adopted 
a  theory  to  dispense  with  this,  though  they  had 
previously  agreed,  by  their  acts,  to  submit  to 
the  decision,  whatever  it  might  be.  Zion'.s 
Herald  in  Julyt  said  that  the  south  had  no  legal 
claims  to  the  property ;  for  if  they  separate  they 
become  seceders,  and  so  the  provisional  articles 
of  the  General  conference  contemplate  it.  Yet 
he  said  that  may  allow  a  moral  claim,  wliich 
would  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  seces- 
sion— such   as   the    spirit   of  it,  the  character 
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of  the  new  Church,  its  attitude  to  the  old 
Church,  etc. 

Rev.  R.  Paine — now  Bishop  Paine — said  in 
July,  in  an  article  in  which  he  explained  the  ac- 
tion of  the  General  conference  to  his  southern 
brethren:  "And  .should  the  change  be  effected  by 
the  annual  conferences,  in  the  sixth  Restrictive 
Rule,  as  recommended  by  the  General  conference, 
the  south  will  receive  her  proportion  of  the  prop- 
erty and  funds  of  the  Church,  amounting  to 
about  $300,000."*  At  this  period,  no  one, 
neither  north  nor  south,  thought  that  any  division 
of  the  Book  Concern  could  be  made,  unless  the 
Restriction  were  changed. 

In  regard  to  the  property  in  general,  apart 
from  the  Book  Concern  and  Chartered  Fund,  a 
Baltimore  lawyer  presented  its  proper  position 
eai-ly  in  September.+    He  showed, 

(1.)  That  the  legal  title  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  was  vested  in  trustees,  on  the  express 
condition,  that  they  are,  and  shall  continue  to  be 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
and 

(2.)  That  whenever  they  shall  withdraw  from 
the  Ch\irch,  or  in  any  way  cease  to  be  members, 
their  authority  as  trustees  will  cease. 

(3.)  And  when  any  member,  or  body  of  mem- 
bers, shall  withdraw,  or  in  any  way  cease  to  be 
members,  all  their  interest  and  right  in  the  prop- 
erty shall  cease;  also  the  rights  of  Church  niein- 
bers  are  to  be  determined  by  the  question, 
whether  or  not  a  person  is  now  a  member  of 
that  Church,  under  its  authority,  and  subject  to 
its  laws. 

(4.)  That  when  the  southern  ministers  shall 
have  renounced  the  jurisdiction  of  our  General 
confereiice,  they  shall  be  as  entirely  separated 
from  our  Church  as  if  they  had  united  with  any 
other  Church,  and  all  their  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will 
be  dissolved. 

(5.)  The  ministers  and  members  who  remain 
will  constitute  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
enjoying  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 

(6.)  And,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  act 
of  the  General  conference  can  have  no  legal  effect 
upon  the  legal  title  to  property,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  a  matter  over  which  they  have 
no  more  jurisdiction  than  they  have  over  the 
farms,  or  stores,  or  saw -mills,  or  workshops,  or 
law-books  of  our  members. 

An  intelligent  layman,  and  a  slaveholder  in 
the  south,  argues  this  point — October  30th — and 
comes  to  the  same  conclusion  that  the  Baltimore 
lawyer  did.J  Dr.  Tomlinson  showed,  by  un- 
answerable arguments,  in  December,  the  very 
same  thing.||  Indeed,  a  distinguished  southern 
lawyer  and  judge.  Dr.  Loiigstreet,  as  we  sup- 
po.se,  under  the  name  of  Elihu,  concedes  the 
point. §  In  short,  he  confimis  the  sentiments  of 
the  Baltimore  lawyer. 

Indeed,  at  General  conference  it  was  allowed 
by  all,  tliat  nothing  could  be  done  in  reference  to 
the  title  of  Church  property,  and  nothing  was 
done.  Yet,  should  the  south  withdraw,  there 
would  be  no  claimants,  and  of  course  the 
seccders  could  then  occupy  them.  This  was  the 
position  of  the  matter  <it  (icneral  conference. 
The  southern  brethren  thought,  however,  their 
legislatures  would  protect  them  in  the  use  of  the 
property.    Hence,  when  the  subject  began  to  be 
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discussed,  they  expressed  themselves  unequivo- 
cally, that  whatever  the  legal  rights  were,  the 
legislatures  would  sustain  their  claims  to  the 
property  against  the  claims  of  those  whom 
they  saw  fit  to  call  northern  abolitionists. 

We  will  here  give  specimens  of  these  declara- 
tions of  southern  men.  Rev.  F.  G.  Ferguson, 
of  Athens,  South  Alabama,  September  26,  1844, 
declares:  "But  who  is  to  dispossess  us,  even 
supposing  our  right  doubtful?  Yes,  who?  None 
from  the  other  side  of  the  line  would  attempt  it, 
if  every  church  lot  were  a  golden  mine.'!.'  And 
really,  if  danger  did  exist  of  forfeiting  our  legal 
claim,  I  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  state  legis- 
lature south  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  Line,  out 
would,  by  special  law,  give  us  an  unequivocal 
title  to  every  inch  of  our  possessions.  Then, 
who  is  afraid?"* 

The  editor  of  the  Southern  Advocate  declared, 
in  November,  "  The  day  of  compromise  is  gone 
by  forever.  If  our  northern  brethren  refuse  to 
divide  with  us  according  to  our  fair  proportion 
of  the  Book  Concern,  which  our  money  con- 
tributed to  establish,  we  can  not  help  it.  We 
hope  they  will  pause  before  they  consent  to  such 
a  deed.  For  our  Church  pro])erty  at  home,  we 
can  have  no  uneasiness.  Who  will  come  from 
the  north  to  claim  it?  And  if  any  did,  the  courts 
and  legislatures  of  the  southern  states  would, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  secure  it  to  us 
fast  enough. "t 

To  the  same  purpose  is  the  declaration  of 
Judge  Longstreet,  as  we  suppose,  under  the 
signature  of  Elihu,  in  the  Southern  Advocate 
of  December  6th.  He  declares,  that  should  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  go  to  law  for  the 
Church  property  in  the  south,  "  such  an  attempt 
would  excite  universal  indignation  in  the  south; 
that  our  fellow-citizens  of  all  religious  denom- 
inations, and  those  not  belonging  to  any,  would 
be  exasperated  beyond  endurance;  it  would  be 
considered  as  an  abolition  movement  in  our 
midst;  an  attempt  to  rob  us  of  our  property  for 
the  benefit  of  abolitionists.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  people  would  permit  any  party  to  rep- 
resent the  northern  Church  in  our  courts  of  law, 
or  take  possession  of  the  property,  if  it  was 
awarded  to  them. "J 

Judge  Longstreet,  otherwise  Elihu,  allowing, 
with  all  others,  that  the  "  General  conference 
had  no  authority  to  legalize  a  division  of  the 
Church,"  wrote  on  the  subject  in  the  Southern 
Advocate,  of  October  25,  lf44,  a  plan  of  legal- 
izing the  property.  On  the  25ih  of  November 
following  he  published  an  article,  headed, 
"Explanation,"  in  which  he  accurately  defines 
his  views  and  explains  the  matter  in  accordance 
with  the  positions  allowed  by  all,  at  the  General 
conference  of  1844,  and  which  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  all 
along,  and  .sustained  by  all  the  courts  and  leg- 
islatures of  the  United  States,  and  must  be  sus- 
tained, otherwise  the  voluntary  system  of  sup- 
porting religion  must  be  broken  down,  the 
principles  of  law  abandoned,  and  a  new  system 
of  securing  charitable  and  religious  trusts  must 
be  established,  not  founded  on  the  principles 
of  justice,  unity,  and  intent  of  donors,  but  ou 
the  ever-varying  changes  of  all  sorts  of  seced- 
ers,  anarchists,  and  schismatics.  Judge  Long- 
street  says: 

"  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  my  article, 
[of  October  25th,]  that  I  suggest  a  called  General 
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conference,  tlie  delegates  to  wliich  shall  be  in- 
structed by  the  several  annual  conferences 
■vehich  they  represent — tlicy  having  previously 
taken  the  sense  of  the  membership  within  their 
bounds  severally — to  determine  on  the  mode 
and  fact  of  division;  or  that,  in  the  event  a 
special  session  should  not  be  held,  the  subject 
be  acted  upon  by  the  next  General  conference 
at  its  regular  session  under  such  instructions. 
It  was  also  piesent  in  my  mind,  though,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  not  stated,  that  the  southern 
conferences  should  adopt  a  resolution,  request- 
ing the  superintendents  to  call  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  General  conference,  and  another  re- 
questing the  several  annual  conferences  to  send 
their  delegates  to  it,  instructed  as  before  men- 
tioned, and  specially — if  they  were  willing — to 
agree  to  an  amicable  division,  upon  terms 
therein  to  be  stated.  It  will  also  be  seen,  that 
there  is  an  alternative  stated;  namely,  a  suit  at 
law,  if  the  parties  could  not  agree  upon  amica- 
ble division.  I  should  certainly  not  have  men- 
tioned this  as  an  alternative,  if  I  had  not  be- 
lieved that,  if  compelled,  or  willing,  to  resort  to 
it,  we  could  sustain  our  title  to  tlie  property; 
and  I  now  avow  it  as  my  opinion,  that  should 
the  conferences  within  the  slaveholding  states 
and  territories  choose  to  resort  to  this  expe- 
dient, they  may  hold  the  property  belonging  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  within  their 
bounds,  provided  they  do  no  act  which  shall 
amount  in  the  intendment  of  law  to  a  secession; 
but  could  they  hold  it,  under  a  new  organiza- 
tion, based  upon  the  act  of  the  last  General 
conference  which  provides  for  a  division,  and 
which  recognizes  only  those  conferences  repre- 
sented by  the  rcajority  as  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church?  I  believe  not;  and  because,  1. 
That  General  conference  had  no  authority  to 
legalize  a  division  of  the  Church;  and,  2.  Be- 
cause, if  a  new  organization  is  adopted  under 
that  act,  we  shall  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be 
no  longer  a  part  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  and  will  have  surrendered  the  title, 
and  with  it  all  <he  property  held  under  it,  to 
those  conferences.  If  it  be  asked,  what  shall 
we  do?  I  confess  myself  unable  to  answer  that 
question  satisfactorily,  and  am  glad  that  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  on  the  course  to  be 
pursued  is  not  thrown  upon  my  shoulders.  I 
see,  I  think,  very  plainly,  what  we  must  not 
do."  "  The  reference  of  the  whole  to  a  General 
conference  is  the  only  course,  it  seems  to  me, 
■which  leaves  any  ground  to  believe  that  we 
may  be  received  and  recognized  as  Methodists 
by  the  other  branches  of  the  Wesleyan  family 
throughout  the  world."* 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  prop- 
erlj'  the  division  of  the  Church  was  not  enter- 
tained at  General  conference  by  any  one;  that 
the  south  must  be  a  secession;  that  the  property 
of  the  Book  Concern  could  not  be  divided 
without  the  constitutional  vote  of  the  annual 
conferences;  that  the  property  in  churches  and 
parsonages  could  not  legally  be  retained  by  the 
new  Church,  etc.  To  remedy  this,  recourse  is 
to  be  had  to  overawe  and  lead  courts  and  legis- 
latures to  do  illegal  acts,  and  this  under  the 
false  cry  of  abolition!  Indeed,  the  way  was 
prepared  for  it.  Dr.  Capers,  and  Dr.  Lee,  and 
Dr.  Wightman  began  this  in  the  southern  pa- 
pers while  the  General  conference  was  in  ses- 
sion. The  denunciations  of  the  southern  meet- 
ings were  only  the  echoes  of  the  pastors.     And 


i  now,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  Elihu,  or  Dr. 
Long.street,  Dr.  Wightman,  and   others,  seem 
I  willing  to  have   mob   law  make   decisions  to 
1  overturn  all  former  principles  of  law  and  the 
judicial  acts  based  upon  tliem.     It  is  useless 
I  for  them  to  say  that  they  deprecate  this.     It  is 
too  late  to  do  so  when  they  have  let  loose  the  un- 
I  governable  mob,  or,  what  is  much  worse,  invoke 
j  judges  and  legislatures  to  aid  them  in  disrupt- 
j  ing  and  harassing  the  Church  of  the  living  God. 
I      3.  The  powers  and  source  of  our  Episcopacy 
became  a  subject  of  controversj'  immediately 
after   the  General  conference.     It   has   always 
I  been  a  settled  maxim  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
i  pal  Church,  that  efficient  general  superinteud- 
j  ents  are  essential  to  the   perpetuation  of  our 
j  itinerant  system.     Hence,  it  is  guarded  by  a 
]  constitutional  bar  which  the  General  conference 
can   not  remove.     Yet  the  General  conference 
can  expel  them,  or  remove  them  from  office  not 
only  for  immoral,  but  also  for  imprudent  con- 
duct.     Yet   the   General   conference  has   pre- 
scribed no  form  of  trial  for  itself  in  this  matter; 
for  the  provision  for  suspending  a  bishop  for 
immorality,  in  the   interval  between   General 
conferences,  is  not  a  rule  to  the  conference  itself. 
And  as  the  General  conference  has  power  to 
expel,  it  has  also  power  to  try,  depose,  suspend, 
admonish,  and  restrain.     This  is  allowed  by  all 
ecclesiastical  jurists  and  writers;  for  the  exer- 
cise  of  the  greater  power,  which  expels,  will 
always  comprise  the  less,  which  deposes,  sus- 
pends, admonishes,  or  restrains.     Such  power 
in  the  General  conference  to  check  the  power 
vested  in  the  bishops  is  indispensable  for  the 
safety  of  the  Church.     And  the  right  of  the 
General   conference  to   depose   bishops  at  the 
discretion  of  the  General  conference,  has  been 
always   maintained   in  our  controversies  with 
our  adversaries.     And  as  a  precedent  for  this 
the  case  of  Dr.  Coke  is  relevant. 

When  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  came  up 
before  the  General  conference  it  was  pleaded  that 
he  could  not  be  deposed;  and  as  there  was  no 
statute  law  how  to  proceed,  and,  therefore,  the 
General  conference  had  none  to  follow.  Bishop 
Soule  contended  that  he  could  not  be  tried 
without  law,  and  thus  virtually  pleaded  in  sober 
consequence  that  he  could  not  be  tried  at  all. 
Hence,  it  was  now  taught  in  the  Protest  that 
the  forms  of  law  were  not  followed,  though 
there  was  no  form  in  the  Discipline,  although 
there  vr ere  precedents,  as  in  the  cases  of  Bishops 
Hedding  and  Soule  in  1828 — and  there  was  the 
quadrennial  precedent  of  having  the  entire 
character,  moral  and  administrative,  of  the 
previous  four  years  examined  before  the  Epis- 
copal Committee,  appointed  expressly  for  this 
purpose,  and  whose  report  was  always  amended, 
adopted,  or  rejected  by  the  conference  as  they 
saw  fit. 

The  south  now  fell  upon  a  new  mode  of  ar- 
guing. They  taught  that  ordination,  not  elec- 
tion, gave  authority  to  the  bishop;  that  he 
derived  his  autliority,  through  ordination,  from 
Mr.  Wesley;  that  the  Episcopacy  was  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  Church;  and  hence,  not 
accountable,  or  so  little  accountable  that  he 
became  absolute  and  beyond  the  reach  of  re- 
proof, censure,  instruction,  suspension,  or  de- 
Eosition.  In  September,  Unus  Multoum,  per- 
aps  Dr.  Smith,  taught  to  this  amount,  and 
much  more.* 
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Nevertheless,  there  -were  some  in  the  south 
who  could  not  receive  these  new  doctrines,  as 
they  were  tioily  prelatical,  not  episcopal,  and 
j)articularly  not  methodistically  episcopal,  as 
this  latter  is  a  presbyterial  episcopacy.  The 
Episcopacy,  in  Methodism,  derives  its  authority 
from  the  body  of  presbyters,  and  is  accountable 
to  them. 

The  prelatical  doctrines  of  the  south  seem  to 
liave  really  alarmed  some  southern  men.  The 
Kev.  G.  M.  Keesee,  of  the  Virginia  conference,  in 
the  Richmond  Advocate,  of  November  7th, 
look  up  the  subject,  and  maintained  unanswer- 
ably the  true  doctrines  of  tlie  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  But  as  every  one  in  the  south 
•who  uttered  any  important  opinion  contrary  to 
the  three  editors,  their  two  bishops,  and  their 
committed  delegates,  were  denounced  unspar- 
ingly, and  often  even  coarsely,  it  required 
much  independence  to  plead  for  the  old  paths 
in  the  south.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Keesee  did  it 
in  three  able  articles,  that  remain  unanswered 
to  this  day. 

Mr.  Keesee,  in  the  introduction  to  his  first 
article,*  says,  "  There  are  those  in  the  ministry 
and  out  of  it  who  coincide  with  me  upon  tlie 
various  points  that  now  agitate  and  distract  our 
Zion.  We  are  disinclined  to  force  our  doctrinwi 
on  any  one,  or  to  censure  such  as  may  honestly 
differ  from  us.  Yet  we  are  greatly  afflicted  at 
the  almost  unmeasured  denunciations  of  the 
purest  and  brightest  luminaries  of  the  Cliurch — 
men  whom  we  have  delighted  to  honor,  and 
who  occupy  an  unchanged  position  in  our  esti- 
mation, by  any  action  of  theirs  in  the  General 
conference,  or  by  any  hard  sentences  that  have 
been  spoken  or  written  against  them.  We  are 
more  than  pained  by  the  fact  that,  after  de- 
nouncing the  majority  as  abolitionists,  every 
southerner  is  included  in  the  same  category 
who  is  bound  in  conscience  and  judgment  to 
differ  with  the  minority.  Such  a  course  is 
fraught  with  evil  effects  to  the  south  herself, 
and,  if  persisted  in,  will,  inevitably,  produce 
sub-division." 

Mr.  Keesee  declares  that  "  he  is  opposed  to  a 
division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or 
a  separation  of  the  south  from  the  north."  He 
does  not  use  the  word  secession  in  an  offensive 
sense,  but  as  a  separation  from.  "And  such  he 
understands  to  be  the  contemplated  division;  a 
consent  on  the  part  of  the  General  conference 
for  the  southern  conferences  to  withdraw  there- 
from." He  argued  that  Mr.  Harding's  case  was 
misrepresented  by  tlie  south.  He  thinks  the 
same  of  the  Bishop's  case,  and  that  he  ought  lo 
have  resigned  his  office,  or  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  conference.  That  body  had  the 
right  to  depose  him  on  his  failure  to  resign; 
and  he  proves  this  from  unquestionable  sources. 
Such  is  the  purport  of  his  first  article. 

In  his  second  and  third  letters, +  he  shows  that 
our  Episcopacy  does  not  owe  its  office  and  au- 
thority to  Mr.  Wesley;  but  our  Episcopacy  de- 
rives its  ofltice  and  authority  from  the  General 
conference,  as  the  representative  body  of  the 
whole  Church.  He  charges  on  the  south  that 
what  convulses  the  Church  now  is,  that  "  the 
minority  claim  the  power,  in  behalf  of  the  General 
conference  and  for  themselves,  independently  or 
apart  from  the  conference,  to  destroy  the  general 


superintendency."  He  further  shows  the  ab- 
surditj' of  considering  the  Episcopacy  as  a  "co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  General  conference," 
and  that  his  authority  is  derived  from  his  or- 
dination. 

Dr.  Lee  left  Mr.  Keesee  unanswered,  and 
seems  glad  to  be  rid  of  his  opponent,  by  mak- 
ing some  general  remarks,  flourishing  a  little, 
and  treating  the  whole  as  insignificant.* 

On  the  subject  of  deposing  bishops,  the  editor 
of  the  Western  Advocate,  in  December,  pub- 
lished Coke's  circular,  dated  June  1,  1805, 
Bishop  M'Kendree's  reply  to  it,  dated  Septem- 
ber 17,  1806,  and  Rev.  Jacob  Young's  testi- 
mony, dated  November  9,  1844,  who  was  pres- 
ent at  the  Western  conference  when  the  reply 
was  read,  approved,  and  sent  to  Dr.  Coke. 
Bishop  Coke  had  proposed  to  divide  the  confer- 
ences oetween  him  and  Bishop  Asbury.  When 
Mr.  M'Kendree  read  the  words  iu  the  reply, 
"as  to  our  dividing  the  conferences,  as  highly 
as  we  esteem  you  and  Bishop  Asbury,  we 
would  much  sooner  depose  you  both,"  Mr.  Young 
moved  that  these  words  be  stricken  out.  M'- 
Kendree replied,  "  If  you  get  the  word  depose 
stricken  out  you  must  labor  hard,  as  it  is  worth 
all  the  rest."  Bishop  Asbury  was  in  the  chair, 
and  decided  it  as  a  law  question,  "that  the 
General  conference  had  the  power  to  depose  a 
bishop  when   they   thought  the   good   of    the 

;  Church  required  it,  though  there  might  be  no 
charge  for  improper  conduct. "+  The  editor  of 
the  Western  Advocate  maintained  this  ground 
in  his  defense  of  Bishop  Hamline's  speech, 
against  the  new  theory  as  supported  by  Dr. 
Latta.* 

The  Rev.  Granville  Moody  maintained  the 

:  doctrine  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch,  iu 
three  articles,  published  in  the  Western  Advo- 

I  cate,  of  December  20,  1844,  and  January  3  and 
10,  1845.11     Mr.  Moody,  in  his  first  article  ou 

j  the  Episcopacy,  shows,  Avith  Watson,  that  "  or- 

j  dination  is  the  act  of  conferring  holy  orders, 
with  or  without  laving  on  of  hands,"  and  that 

I  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  a  circumstance  of 

!  ordination,  not  an  essential.  In  his  second 
letter  he  prosecutes  the   same  topic,  and  also 

I  shows  that  Bishop  Andrew  had  a  full  and  fair 
examination  of  liis  case.  In  his  third  letter 
Mr.  Moody  finishes  with  great  clearness  and 
force  what  he  undertook. 

1  4.  The  powers  of  the  General  conference 
came  in  for  their  share  of  the  general  contro- 

;  versy.  It  was  always,  till  now,  a  conceded 
point,  as  is  manifest  from  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs, and  the  authorities  cited,  that  the  Gen- 

,  eral  conference  had  power  not  only  to  expel  a 
bishop  for  immorality,  but  to  expel  or  depose 
him  for  imprudent  conduct,  or  to  su.spend,  or 

'  dismiss  him   ior  such  cause  as  they  saw  fit, 

I  But  now,  to  protect  Bishop  Andrew,  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  it  is  argued,  can  not  depose  a 
bishop  or  suspend  him — he  could  only  be  ex- 
pelled. And  as  he  must  be  expelled  according 
to  statute  laws  found  in  the  Discipline,  and 
there  were  none  such  in  it,  a  bishop  becomes 
independent  of  all  control.  Especiallv  is  this 
so,  seeing  he  is  "  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
General  conference,"  as  the  new  theory  teaches.§ 
The  error  is  made  a  little  plausible  by  cou- 


*  R.,  November  7th.  Si-rnps,  Vol.1,  pp.  1019-1021.  Also 
W.,  of  November  22d.     Scraps,  Vol.  1,  p.  tiSl. 

fn.,  November  14th.  Scraps,  Vol.  1,  pp.  1030-1034. 
Also  in  W.,  December  6th  and  13th.  Scraps,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
692,  7C3. 


*  R.,  November  7th  anil  14th.    Scraps,  Vol  I,  p.  1024. 
t  W.,  December  lath.     Scraps,  Vol.  I,  pp,  747-750. 
X  W.,  December  13th.     Scraps,  Vol.  I,  pp.  754-758. 
II  W.,   December  20th,  and    January  3  and  10,  1845. 
Scraps.  Vol.  I,  pp.  810.  815. 
i  W.,  August  14th.    Scraps,  Vol.  I,  pp.  213,  214. 
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founding  the  office  of  bisliop  with  the  tenure 
of  .1  single  incumbent  of  that  office.  The  ofSce 
of  bishop  and  the  plan  of  a  general  superin- 
tendency,  are  fundamental  ecclesiastical  princi- 
ples of  Episcopal  Methodism,  which  the  Gen- 
eral conference  can  not  do  away  or  infringe 
upon.  But  this  body,  according  to  Discipline, 
has  complete  authority  to  approve,  censure, 
suspend,  depose,  or  expel  any  bishop;  and  this 
power  has  always  been  recognized  and  exer- 
cised as  far  as  there  was  room  for  it,  since  the 
organization  of  the  first  delegated  conference  in 
1808.  The  supreme  absurdity  was  now  con- 
tended for,  that  the  General  conference  could 
expel  but  not  depose,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  absurd.  Bishop  M'Kendree,  in  180S,  said 
in  his  address  to  General  conference,  Bishop 
Asbury  being  present,  "I  consider  myself 
justly  accountable,  not  for  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment, but  for  my  administration ;  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  ready  to  answer  in  General 
conference  for  past  conduct,  and  be  willing  to 
receive  information  and  advice  to  perfect  future 
operations."*  But  now  "  all  legislation  to  de- 
pose a  bishop  is  above  law  and  without  law."t 
The  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Latta  containing  these 
high  assumptions,  was  reviewed  in  the  "West- 
ern Advocate,  and  its  errors  exposed. i 

Indeed,  the  General  conference  was  charged 
by  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Advocate  with 
depriving  the  Bishop  of  his  civil  rights,  and  the 
charge  is  italicized  thus:  "  The  General  confer- 
ence has  declared  its  authority  to  deprite  a  slave- 
holder of  his  ecclesiastical  rit^hts,  unless  he  yields 
his  civil  rights,  and  has  shown  its  readiness  to  exer- 
cise that  authorily  for  expediency's  sake."\\  Were 
■we  to  say  that  slaveholding  and  rumselling, 
and  rum-drinking,  horse-racing,  and  card-play- 
ing were  civil  rights,  we  would  say  truly;  and 
yet  a  gambling  bishop  would  pass  as  well  in 
the  scale  of  morals  as  many  slaveholders  would. 
But  now  the  General  eonftreuce  is  denounced 
without  stint  for  executing  its  proper  functions. 
Its  acts  were  lauded  to  the  skies  for  some 
things,  but  condemned  unmeasurably  for  not 
sustaining  those  measures  which  would  coun- 
tenance or  sanction  slavery. 

5.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  is 
well  known,  had  all  along  pronounced  slavery 
to  be  a  great  moral  evil.  But  since  the  decisions 
of  18-I4"the  Church  is  represented  by  the  south- 
ern leaders  as  being  greatly  in  error  on  this 
point.  A  leading  writer,  Dr.  Smith,  we  suppose, 
under  the  title  of  Units  MuUarun,§  lays  down 
the  following  proposition  as  a  thesis  for  nearly 
five  columns  of  an  argument,  which  he  elaborates 
to  his  utmost: 

,"  That  ecclesiastical  bodies  hate  no  right,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  this  country." 

This  became  the  common  doctrine  of  the 
south,  and  we  need  not  quote  cases  here  to  show 
its  correctness,  as  it  meets  us  at  every  step  of 
the  discussion.  The  Church  is  now  entirely 
wrong,  as  .slavery  is  a  civil  institution,  with 
which  the  Church  has  nothing  to  do. 

Now,  as  slavery  is  a  system  of  wrong,  and  in- 
justice, by  which  man  is  deprived  of  his  rights, 
and  endless  wrongs  inflicted  on  him,  it  seems 


*  Bhd^ss  Uistory.  Vol.  II.  p.  311. 

t  See  Dr.  Latta's  Pamphlet.  Cincinnati,  1S44.  pp.  43,  oc- 
taro.  on  "  Constitutional  Claims  of  Methodist  Episcopacy." 
Pamphlets,  XLVII.  p.  489. 

X  W.,  August  14th.    Scraps,  Vol.  I.  pp.  213,  214. 

i;  .S.,  September  13th.     Scraps,  Vol.  I,  p.  320. 

I  K.,  October  10th.    Scraps,  VoL  I,  pp.  903-967. 


strange  that  the  Christian  Church  is  to  be  de- 
prived of  its  power  to  execute  the  laws  of  Christ 
over  Church  members,  in  regard  to  Christian 
morals.  In  support  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  we  mention 
the  following  reasons  and  considerations,  which 
amply  justify  her  past  course,  and  lay  her  under 
new  obligations  to  pursue  it  for  the  future. 

(1.)  The  system  of  slavery  is  expressly  for- 
bidden in  holy  Scripture,  as  a  sin  of  the  first 
magnitude:  "He  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth 
him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death."  Ex.  xxi,  16.  Here 
slavery,  in  its  very  root,  is  condemned  as  a  capi- 
tal offense  in  an  individual.  It  was  condemned 
to  nations  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  the 
Mosaic  code.  In  the  law  "of  Mases,  it  was  not 
allowed  to  be  a  part  of  their  civil  institutions; 
for  the  servitude,  or  service  which  the  Al- 
mighty regulated  was  not  slavery,  but  a  tempo- 
rary servitude,  which  was  to  terminate,  in  aU 
cases,  with  life,  by  contract  of  the  parties,  and 
under  such  restrictions  as  to  cut  up  slavery 
proper  by  the  roots.  The  Mosaic  code  abounds 
with  regulations,  not  to  regulate  slavery,  but  to 
regulate  service,  or  servitude,  so  that  it  could 
never  degenerate  into  slavery. 

(2.)  The  New  Testament 'abounds  with  moral 
principles,  wliich  are  destructive  to  slavery. 
The  man-stealer  is  classed  among  the  worst  of 
men.  And  every  one  is  a  man-stealer,  in  the 
New  Testament' sense  of  the  term,  M'ho  deals 
in  slaves  in  any  manner  other  than  to  set  them 
free,  or  to  exer'cise  humanity  and  mercy  toTvard 
them,  if  he  can  not  free  them. 

(3.)  The  Christian  world,  in  condemning  the 
African  slave-trade,  have  condemned  slavery 
itself;  for  slavery  is  the  principal  wrong,  see- 
ing the  slave-tracle  is  no  other  than  one  of  the 
means  of  supporting  slavery.  The  other  great 
source  of  support  is  the  American  domestic 
slave-trade,  in  many  respects  not  less  atrocious 
than  the  African.  'There  are  100,000  free-bom 
children  in  the  United  States  annually  enslaved; 
for  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal,  ^or 
though  their  injured  mothers  are  now  slaves, 
they  and  their  children,  enslaved  as  soon  as  they 
breathe,  were  all  born  free.  No  one  was  ever 
born  a  slave.  The  cruel  heathen  maxim  of  the 
cruel  law,  "  Partus  sequitur  ventrem  " — "  The 
child  follows  the  condition  of  the  mother,"  is 
not  of  God,  bxit  is  condemned  in  these  words: 
"  The  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  his  fa- 
ther." If,  however,  persons  will  say  tliat  slavery 
is  right,  they  must  say  that  theft,  robbery,  licen- 
tiousness, wrong,  oppression,  etc.,  are  also  right. 
We  must  not  argue  with  such.  It  would  be 
useless. 

(4.)  But  the  Church  has  not  labored  in  vain 
in  this  matter.  Much  good  has  resulted  from 
her  labors,  and  much  more  is  to  follow.  The 
early  legislation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  on  slavery,  has  had  a  profound  effect  on 
the  public  mind'of  the  south  against  the  evil; 
and  much  of  the  real  antislavery  sentiment  now 
in  the  south  and  in  the  north,  is  attributable  to 
the  protest  against  it  in  the  Discipline,  and  the 
efforts  of  our  fathers  against  it.  Much  opposi- 
tion, of  course,  and  sometimes  tumults,  arose  in 
our  early  history  in  reference  to  this;  but  not 
more  than  to  our  other  efforts  which  proved  so 
salutary.  Individual  instances  of  emancipation 
became  numerous;  a  deep  religious  sentiment 
against  slavery  was  produced,  when  no  other  ec- 
clesiastical agency  oix-rated  against  it.  Many 
thousands  were  emancipated  through  the  agency 
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of  our  Church,  tiU  more  stringent  laws  were 
made  to  prevent  freedom.  And  slavery,  in 
the  Union,  will  never  recover  from  the  .stroke 
inflicted  on  it  through  the  means  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  till  slavery  is  no  more.* 
(5.)  Our  legislation  has  preserved  the  travel- 
ing ministers  from  slaveholding  throughout  all 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  the  greater  part  of 
Virginia,  and  in  all  Kentucky  and  Mis.souri. 
This  is  a  perfect  moral  prodigy,  the  like  of 
which,  for  moral  grandeur  and  noble  effect,  was 
never,  perhaps,  excelled.  It  is  the  sublime 
achievement  of  the  fathers  of  Methodism  against 
slavery,  continued  by  sons  worthy  of  their  par- 
entage. And  the  work  of  freedom  and  of  right, 
through  this  means,  will  be  much  advanced 
in  the  future. 

(6.)  Our  legislation  has  kept  the  Episcopacy 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  pure  from 
slavery.  No  slaveholder  was  ever  elected  to 
the  Episcopacy;  and  no  slaveholder  can  be 
continued  in  it  if  he  become  a  slaveholder.  The 
influence  of  this  is  vast.  And  this  we  need  not 
expound,  as  the  demonstration  of  it  is  before 
the  eyes  of  all. 

(7.)  It  was  the  antislavery  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  that  preserved  the  middle 
and  northern  conferences  from  disaflection  dur- 
ing the  excitements  of  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years. 

(8.)  The  abandonment  of  our  antislavery 
principles  and  practice  in  the  south,  has  led  to 
disruption — to  the  countenance  and  support  of 
great  moral  wrongs.  Had  they  adhered  to  our 
well-tried  system,  the  Gospel  could  be  preached 
to  the  slaves  and  to  their  masters,  as  for- 
merly, with  the  addition  of  continuing  our  well- 
directed  and  Scriptural  testimony  against  slav- 
ery, which  would  operate  safely,  and  peaceably, 
till  the  whole  of  it  would  be  done  away,  and 
that,  too,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned. 
Now  the  case  is  very  different,  and  the  result 
must  be  injurious.  The  compromise  of  the 
south  is  an  enormous  concession  to  the  demands 
of  slavery. 

6.  As  to  the  views  of  the  south  on  slaverjr, 
they  appear  to  have  made  a  sudden  advance  in 
favor  of  slavery  in  connection  with  the  acts  of 
General  conference,  and  pursuant  of  them.  At 
an  early  day,  the  south  were  equally  as  anti- 
slavery  as  the  north.  But  gradually  the  south- 
ern Methodists  relaxed  from  their  original  prin- 
ciples, and  adopted  the  lax  views  on  slavery 
entertained  by  the  Churches  around  them,  and 
by  the  recent  statesmen.  It  may  be  proper  here 
to  quote  a  few  out  of  the  many  expressions  that 
could  be  adduced. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Watson,  of  Trenton,  Tennes- 
see, who  may,  in  this,  represent  the  south-west, 
writes  three  elaborate  articles  in  June  and  Au- 
gust, in  the  Nashville  Advocate,  which  are 
truly  pro-slavery.  He  says,  June  21.st:  "It 
is  as  agreeable  to  the  order  of  God's  providence 
that  some  men  should  be  the  bond  slaves  of 
others,  as  it  is  tliat  there  should  be  various 
grades  and  conditions  in  .society,  and  that  among 
these  there  should  be  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 


to  pronounce  the  institution  as  invalid,  and  de- 
nounce it  as  wicked?  So  of  slavery."  Again 
he  says:  "  The  institution  of  slavery  is  not  sin- 
ful."* 

Elihu,  or  Dr.  Longstreet,  in  November  and 
December,  discourses  on  slavery  in  three  elab- 
orate articles  in  the  Southern  Advocate.  He 
says:  "  It  is  not  proper  to  say  of  slavery  it  is  a 
sin,  for  no  one  believes  that  a  man  is  a  sinner 
because  he  is  a  slave,  although  he  may  believe 
his  master  is  a  sinner,  because  he  holds  him  in 
slavery.  Neither  is  it  proper  to  say  slavery  is 
an  evil,  if  it  is  used  as  synonymous  with  sin ; 
but  if  it  is  used  to  express  loretchedness,  misery, 
calamity,  etc.,  it  would  be  equivocal,  becatise  no 
one  intends  to  .say  that  it  is  so  to  the  master. 
The  framers  of  our  Discipline  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  slavery  was  a  great  sin,  or  a  sin  in  any 
degree.  The  Georgia  confer-ence,  in  1837,  de- 
clared that  slavery  was  not  a  moral  evil.  They 
meant  to  affirm  that  slaveholding  was  not  sin- 
ful— that  slaveholders  were  not  sinners  because 
they  held  slaves.  By  sin,  I  mean  an  act  by 
which  one  knowingly  and  willfully  transgresses 
the  law  of  God,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  holy 
Scriptures.  Slavery  is  a  less  evil  than  the  serv- 
itude of  children  in  the  cotton  factories  of  Eng- 
land. My  proposition,  then,  is,  that  it  is  not  a 
sin  to  hola  slaves,  usii>g  the  word  sin  in  the 
sense  before  given. "f  He  then  attempts  to  show 
that  "slaveholding  was  not  a  sin,  in  any  degree, 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  nor,  either  by 
express  declaration,  proper  inference,  a  disqual- 
ifying circumstance,  debarring  the  slaveholder 
from  any  office  iu  the  Christian  Church. "|  He 
then  endeavors  to  maintain  the  same  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  concludes  thus  in  his  next 
number:  "  Aboli'tion,  where  it  is  not  connected 
with  political  ends,  is  a  mania;  it  is  a  fanatical 
monster;  an  insatiable  polyphemus;  which  will 
tear  to  pieces  and  devour  every  thing  sacred, 
and  all  political  and  religious  institutions,  if  it 
is  not  ai'rested.  Dr.  Bond  and  his  supporters, 
who  are  the  true  schismatics  on  this  subject,  will 
be  disappointed. "II 

The  Southern  Advocate,  of  November  29th, 
publishes  an  elaborate  article,  of  over  five  col- 
umns, from  the  pen  of  G.  W.  W.  Stone,  professor 
in  Emory  College,  Georgia,  which  Dr.  Capers 
commeims  as  "  calculated  to  do  much  good."§ 
Mr.  Sttmc  says,  that  slavery,  in  its  origin,  was  a 
blessing  to  the  slave,  as  it  preserved  him  from 
death.  He  considers,  in  brief,  that  slavery  is  a 
civil  institution,  with  which  the  Church  has 
notliing  to  do,  and  leaves  the  subject  with  this 
general  view,  without  defining  very  closely  his 
positions. 

7.  The  politicians  generally,  but  especially 
of  the  south,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  conference,  and  in  its 
results;  but  the  southern  Methodists  seem  to 
liave  become  very  complaisant  to  the  statesmen 
of  the  times.  In  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
they  generally  declared  that  slavery  was  wliolly 
a  civil  institution,  with  wliich  they  had  nothing 
to  do.  Dr.  Capers,  during  General  conference, 
in  our  liearing,  declared  at  one  time  tliat  the 
south  might  possibly  remain  in  conned  iou 
with  the  north,  after  the  decision  of  tlie  Bish- 


op's case,  were  the  leading  statesmen  in  the 
""hi 


ers    of  water. "f     "  But   suppose  they  [slaves]  i 

were  maltreated  ?     That  is  no  argument  again.st  I 

the  validity  of  the  institution.     Matrimony   is  j 

an  institutmn  recognized  and  sanctioned  by  the  !  south  to  approve  of  it.     Tlie  Charleston  Mer 

law  of  God  as  such.     But  sometimes  men  treat  ' 

their  wives  with  cruelty.     Is  it,  therefore,  just 
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cury,  in  June,  hailed  the  issue  of  the  Protest 
as  possessing  high  rank;  "for  it  marks  an 
epoch — the  Jirst  dussolution  of  the  Union."*  Gov- 
ernor Hammond,  in  his  message  to  the  state 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  in  December, 
1844,  says:  "With  becoming  spirit  the  patri- 
otic Methodists  of  the  south  dissolved  all  con- 
nection with  their  brethren  of  the  north,  and 
for  this  they  are  entitled  to  lasting  honor  and 
gratitude  from  us."t 

Dr.  Wightman  thinks  that  the  abolitionists 
would  "stir  up  the  elements  of  servile  war, 
and  would  gloat  over  the  spectacle  of  fields 
ensanguined  with  the  blood  of  brothers."  He 
thinks  the  "  prospect  for  peace  and  amicable 
relations  is  infinitely  better  with  a  separation 
than  under  a  forced  and  nominal  union.  .  .  . 
The  division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  will  demonstrate  this  fact  to  the  coun- 
try, that  southern  forbearance  has  its  limits, 
and  that  a  vigorous  and  united  resistance  will 
be  made,  at  all  costs,  to  the  spread  of  the 
pseudo-religious  frenzy  called  abolitionism. 
Thus,  a  check  will  be"  put  upon  a  movement 
which,  more  than  all  other  causes  of  discord 
put  together,  threatens  the  political  union. 
All  thinking  men  in  the  south  will  unhesita- 
tingly agree  as  to  the  soundness  and  sagacity  of 
this  view  of  the  subject. "i  The  editor  then 
gives  an  extract  from  a  piivate  letter  of  a  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  who  discourses  thus: 

"A  dissolution  of  the  Union  will  throw  the 
south,  with  Texas  afiiliated,  into  a  new  repub- 
lic, with  Great  Britain  to  guarantee  its  inde- 
dependence.  Abolition,  with  England  is  a 
mere  stalking  horse,  to  disguise  its  real  pur- 
poses. It  has  neither  sympathies  nor  com- 
munity interests  with  the  eastern,  northern,  or 
■western  states.  They  are  her  rivals,  and  their 
rivalry  will  become  every  year  more  detri- 
mental to  her  interests.  The  southern  states 
are  her  customers;  they  furnish  her  with  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  materials  to  be  worked 
up  by  her  surplus  population,  and  they  take 
back  the  products  of  her  labor  in  a  ratio  of 
consumption  more  than  equal  to  all  the  agri- 
cultural products  which  they  export  to  pay  for 
them.  She  would  rejoice  at  any  day  to  sign  a 
free  trade  convention  with  the  southern  states, 
and  leave  the  slaves  and  abolitionists  to  take 
care  of  themselves  as  best  they  might.  Much 
as  we  might  deplore  a  breaking  up  of  our  con- 
federation— and  from  my  inmost  soul  I  would 
deplore  it — there  is  yet  an  event  more  to  be 
dreaded,  and  that  is  the  triumph  of  fanatical 
abolitionism.  Hundreds  of  abolitionists,  now 
living,  would  give  our  throats  to  the  knife,  and 
our  wives  and  daughters  to  violation,  sooner 
than  retreat  one  step  from  the  position  they 
have  assumed;  and  can  there  be  any  safety  in 
yielding  to  such  men  one  inch  of  ground?  It 
is  a  mania,  and,  like  others  founded  on  delu- 
sions of  the  devil,  it  can  not,  and  will  not  set 
a  reasonable  limit  to  its  aggressions.  Let  it 
gather  a  little  more  force,  and  it  will  sweep  all 
the  landmarks  of  religion  and  law,  like  an 
Alpine  torrent,  before  it.  Men  of  sober  tem- 
perament and  gray  heads  are  taking  this  view 
of  the  subject,  and  every  man  will  be  required 
to  do  his  duty;  and  the  duty  of  the  Methodist 
Church  is  too  obvious  to  justify  any  hesitancy 
in  resisting  the  claims  of  northern  abolition- 
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ists.  The  great  mass  of  the  antislavery  men 
in  the  Church  north  do  not  like  to  be  called 
abolitionists;  but,  whatever  their  opinions  may 
be  on  the  subject  of  our  holding  slaves,  as  con- 
nected with  our  religion,  they  are  abolitionists, 
or  worse  than  abolitionists  to  us,  so  long  as 
they  strive  to  put  our  necks  under  the  yoke  of 
abolitionism."* 

8.  The  southern  papers  put  forth  all  their 
power,  both  editorially  and  by  correspondents 
and  selections,  to  widen  the  breach,  and  to 
complete  the  secession.  They  sedulously  col- 
lected every  scrap  of  ultra- abolition  character 
that  got  its  way  into  the  public  prints;  and 
sometimes  a  northern  man  with  southern  prin- 
ciples was  to  be  found  who  presented  to  them, 
in  correspondence,  mere  caricatures  of  the 
north.  One  of  these  anonymous  writers,  who 
styles  himself  "  A  member  of  the  New  York 
conference,"  went  back  to  the  time  previous  to 
General  conference,  and  culled  up  long  articles 
made  up  of  the  most  extravagant  ultra-aboli- 
tion sentiments  that  appeared  in  the  papers. f 
The  editor  of  the  Southern  Advocate,  in  pub- 
lishing this,  sounds  editorially  the  trumpet  of 
secession.  Of  some  that  was  too  rank  for  pub- 
lication, he  says  that  he  could  not  pollute  his 
columns  with  such  incendiary  stuff,  and  yet  he 
inveighs  most  violently  against  the  abolition- 
ists.i  Dr.  Bond  is  especially  assaulted  and 
denounced  by  the  southern  papers. ||  The  three 
southern  papers  contend  most  earnestly,  by 
correspondents,  selections,  and  editorially,  for 
the  separation  of  the  south  from  the  Church. 
The  temper,  in  some  cases,  was  violent  and 
denunciatory,  such  as  angry  masters  em^Dloy 
toward  their  slaves;  in  other  instances  it  was 
mild,  yet  very  decided.  A  "  Jv'ew  England 
man  "  gave  caricatures  in  the  southern  papers 
of  abolitionism  and  antislaveryism,  in  which 
he  misrepresents  both,  but  does  justice  to 
neither. 4 

9.  A  brief  survey  of  the  missions  among  the 
slaves  may  be  furnished  here.  The  following 
are  the  statistics  taken  from  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church: 

Soutli  Carolina  conference 7.929 

Georgia  conference 3,000 

Tennessee  conference ..  368 

Alabama  conference 1,267 

Memphis  conference 1,940 

Mississippi  conference 1,695 

North  Carolina  conference 25 

Total 16,224 

In  reply  to  the  objection  that,  should  the 
south  secede,  the  missions  would  not  be  sus- 
tained among  the  colored  people.  Dr.  Capers 
says  that  the  south  can  readily  support  the 
missions,  and  makes  calculations  that  go  to 
show  that  this  could  readily  be  done  by  the 
south. IT  In  September  he  wrote  a  general  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  well  calculated  to  accom- 
plish its  object.**  The  access  to  the  slaves 
was  never  much  interrupted,  notwithstanding 
the  constant  cry  that  tliese  would  be  ruined  by 
the  interference  of  abolitionists. 

As  to  the  argument  for  secession,  drawn  from 
the  consideration  that  our  ministers,  if  con- 
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nected  -with  the  north,  \rould  not  have  access 
to  the  slaves  or  the  southern  community,  Wm. 
H.  Coffin,  of  Prince  George,  Maryland,  answers 
it  as  follows:  ''  Our  southern  ministers  are  un- 
disturbed in  their  possession  of  slaves.  They 
have  the  territory  before  them,  with  unre- 
strained access  to  all  classes  and  color.  The 
people  are  not  in  advance  of  them  in  opinion, 
and  the  General  conference  has  left  them  undis- 
turbed in  their  enjoyment;  for  no  new  rule  of 
Discipline  has  been  enacted  to  interfere  with 
their  operations.  That  a  continued  connection 
with  the  General  conference  would  destroy  the 
usefulness  of  any  of  the  southern  ministers,  or 
endanger  the  existence  of  the  Church  in  their 
territories,  is  an  assertion  unsustained  by  any 
fact.  If  the  Church  is  endangered,  or  the  min- 
istry injured,  by  a  connection  with  the  General 
conference,  it  is  because  an  attempt  has  been 
made,  by  some  of  our  own  ministers,  to  iden- 
tify that  conference  with  northern  fanaticism, 
and  opponents  of  all  slaveholders."* 

10.  In  JN'ovember  and  December  it  was  mani- 
fest that,  as  far  as  the  views  and  purposes  of 
the  south  were  concerned,  they  were  fully  de- 
termined on  secession,  or,  as  they  called  it, 
separation,  and,  in  undefined,  popular  style, 
division;  and  the  north,  manifesting  no  gen- 
eral indication  either  of  retraction  for  the  past, 
or  security  for  the  future,  there  was  no  encour- 
agement held  out  by  them  to  the  south  that 
any  compromise  could  be  made  so  as  to  recon- 
cile both  together. 

With  a  unity  perhaps  unparalleled  in  our 
history,  the  entire  body  of  northern  Methodists 
have  approved  of  the  action  of  the  General 
conference  in  the  principal  cases  of  decision. 
The  south,  too,  as  a  whole,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  without  separation  and  assurance  for 
the  future  they  would  separate.  Both  were 
fixed,  and  no  considerations  presented  from 
any  individuals  could  change  them  in  the 
least:  hence,  we  may  conclude  that  the  close 
of  the  year  1844  saw  all  the  elements  arranged 
in  the  south  that  would,  in  May,  1845,  effect 
the  great  secession,  or  separation,  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  eventuating  in 
the  organization  of  a  new  Cliurch,  under  such 
name  as  its  founders  would  choose  to  adopt. 
Dr.  Olin  wrote,  in  November,  an  elaborate  ar- 
ticle, in  the  Christian  Advocate,  entitled  "  The 
Crisis,"  in  which  lie  took  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  entreated  all  to  submit  to  a  result 
which  could  not  now  be  evaded,  or  controlled, 
by  any  wisdom  of  man.  He  thought  the  plan 
of  the  General  conference  as  good,  or  better, 
than  any  that  could  now  be  devised. + 

11.  The  following  question  now  presents  it- 
self to  our  inquiry:  What  will  be  the  character 
of  the  new  Church? 

Will  the  Church  south  be  a  pro-slavery  Church? 
A.  C,  of  Baltimore,  maintained  that  it  must  be 
Bucli  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  true  rea- 
son for  the  secession  was,  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churcli  refused  to  give  a  formal 
sanction  to  slavery:  hence,  it  will  be  a  slaveiy 
Church,  and  the  first  slavery  Church  ever  or- 
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ganized.*  And  though  our  able  southerner 
called  this  a  "  vile  slander,"  it  is,  alas!  but  too 
true.t 

Will  the  southern  Church  be  a  secession?  This 
must  be  its  true  character.  The  General  con- 
ference never  entertained,  nor  considered,  the 
division  of  the  Church.  None  at  General  con- 
ference took  it  to  be  division,  properly  so 
called.  The  wisest  and  beist  men  north  and 
south,  when  they  expressed  themselves  defi- 
nitely on  the  subject,  generally  called  it  seces- 
sion. The  refusal  of  the  annual  conferences  to 
alter  the  Restriction  gave  full  proof  of  this. 
All  the  endeavors  of  writers  and  .speakers 
north  and  south,  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  term 
secession,  using  the  word  separation  sometimes, 
and  the  word  division  at  other  times,  could  not 
conceal  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  After  all, 
the  event  was  a  secession,  and  nothinn^  else;  or, 
in  other  words,  a  separation  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Was  the  separation  necessary?  Whatever  ne- 
cessity existed  in  the  case  the  south  themselves 
created  it.  Their  opposition  to  the  constitu- 
tional and  disciplinary  course  of  the  General 
conference,  their  agitations  there  and  since,  and 
their  violent  attempt  to  conciliate  or  corrupt 
public  sentiment,  have  produced  all  the  neces- 
sity that  ever  existed.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
called  a  wroiiff  commitment  of  themselves  in 
yielding  to  evil  influences,  consenting  to  false 
principles,  and  following  bad  examples  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  was  no  room  to  retreat. 
They  passed  the  Rubicon  and  could  not  return. 

The  south  have  placed  their  course  on  false  is- 
sues. The  true  issue  was  that  the  General  con- 
ference were  unwilling  to  have  a  slaveholding 
bishop.  To  evade  this  an  incessant  fire  Avas 
kept  up  again.st  the  General  conference,  the 
Church  in  the  north,  and  on  all  who  opposed 
them.  They  were  anxious,  also,  to  draw  into 
question  the  prerogatives  of  the  Episcopacy, 
affirming  that  the  north  liad  encroached  upon 
it.  These,  and  such,  were  the  issues  made  in 
the  place  of  the  true  one.  This  strange  issue 
was  made  that  the  plan  contenjplated  "  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  protesting  conferences,  not  from 
tlie  fellowship  or  unity  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  but  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
General  conference  as  then  const ituted.J 

12.  The  question  began  in  December  to  be 
asked,  "  Shall  we  have  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  south?  and  shall  we  have  preach- 
ers from  that  ChurchV"  Dr.  Bond  responds  to 
these  questions,  gravely  put  from  southern  cor- 
respondents, as  follows: 

That  the  General  conference,  in  adopting  the 
plan,  did  not  exercise  any  constitutional  right, 
and  its  act  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light 
tlian  as  a  recommendation.  The  conference 
did  not  claim  the  right  to  impose  it  on  the 
Churcli.  The  minority  have  not  accepted  the 
arrangement  according  to  its  specific  design. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will,  there- 
fore, be  bound  to  see  to  the  spiritual  provision 
of  its  members  in  every  place. || 
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1.  Olr  readers  are  a-ware  that  the  editor  of 
the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  when  he  pub- 
lished the  letters  of  Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew, 
expressed  himself  clearly  as  to  the  light  in 
which  he  viewed  them.  He  did  not  intention- 
ally, or  in  fact,  as  he  thinks,  bring  an  accusa- 
tion against  the  Bishop.  He  only  stated  the 
facts  in  the  case,  as  he  was  persuaded  every 
intelligent  and  unprejudiced  mind  viewed 
them.  He  thought  then,  and  thinks  now,  that 
he  neither  overstated  nor  misrepresented  the 
case.  Others,  of  high  reputation,  such  as  Dr. 
BangS;  Dr.  Bond,  and  Dr.  Cartwright,  expressed 
themselves  to  the  same  amount;  and,  indeed, 
the  great  body  of  our  ministers  and  people  to 
this  day  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

Bishop  Soule,  as  we  expected,  took  great 
umbrage  at  the  expression  of  sentiments  ut- 
tered respecting  his  course.  He  sent  an  article 
to  the  Christian  Advocate,  of  January  3d,  com- 
plaining of  the  procedure.*  In  a  letter  dated 
Fayetteville,  December  17,  18-14,  he  gives  a 
fuller  edition  of  his  complaint.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  of 
January  3,  lS45,t  and  also  in  the  Southern  Ad- 
vocate of  January  17th, t  accompanied  by  an- 
other letter  severely  censuring  Dr.  Bangs.  '  The 
short  article  in  the  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal  contains  the  following  as  a  brief  c-at- 
line  of  the  whole:  "I  had  hoped  that,  after 
the  labors  of  almost  half  a  century,  I  should 
be  permitted  to  finish  my  course,  and  sleep 
with  my  fathers  in  peace,  without  being  held 
up  before  the  Church  and  the  American  com- 
munity, and  probably  before  the  Wesleyan 
body  in  Europe,  in  a  character  which,  through 
my  whole  life,  I  have  disclaimed  and  labored 
to  prove,  both  by  words  and  acts,  did  not  be- 
long to  me.  Such  a  publication,  by  whomso- 
ever originated,  or  by  whomsoever  circulated, 
I  consider  as  unjust,  as  well  as  very  unkind,  to 
me,  and  of  unhappy  tendency  in  its  influence 
upon  the  unity  and'peace  of  the  Church.  I  am 
charged  before  the  Church,  and  the  people  of 
these  states,  Jirst  from  our  own  press,  and  then 
by  extensive  copying  into  other  journals,  with 
having  taken  upon  myself  the  authority  to  '  do 
singly  what  the  General  conference  and  college 
of  bishops  decided  should  not  be  done.'  Th'is 
charge,  icere  it  true,  would  certainly  prove  me 
unworthy  of  the  trust  committed  to  me;  for  he 
■who  will  not  be  subject  to  law  and  constitutional 
authority,  himself  is  not  worthy  to  be  placed  in 
authority,  or  be  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  law  in  relation  to  others.  At  present  I 
can  only  plead  '  not  guilty '  to  this  heavy  charge, 
and  pray  that  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
may  not  "be  pronounced  upon  me  at  the  tribunal 
of  public  opinion,  or  in  tlie  official  bodies  of 
the  Cliurch,  till  my  extensive  labors  and 
weight  of  care  will  afford  me  time  to  make  my 
defense.  "II 


*C..  January  1.  1845.    Scrap?,  II,  p.  11. 
tW.,  January  3d.     Scraps.  II.  pp.  44.  45. 
JS.,  January  17th.     Scraps.  II,  p.  100. 
L  C,  January  1, 1845.     Scraps,  II,  p.  11. 


In  his  article  of  December  17,  1844,  in  the 
Western  Christian  Advocate  of  Januaiy  3, 
1S45,  the  Bishop  comprises  the  foregoing,  and 
adds  that  he  does  not  accuse  the  editor  of  the 
Advocate  of  intentional  injuiy.* 

In  publishing  this  letter,  at  the  request  of 
Bishop  Soule,  the  editor  of  the  Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate  felt  himself  called  on  to  declare 
that,  from  the  published  plan  of  the  bishops. 
Bishop  Andrew  had  no  work  assigned  him,  but 
Bishop  Soule  invited  him  to  do  work:  hence 
the  opposition  by  him  to  his  colleagues.  Be- 
side, it  was  the  sense  or  judgment  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference  that  Bishop  Andrew  would  not 
exercise  his  episcopal  functions  till  freed  from 
slaveholding:  hence,  to  assign  him  work  was 
to  act  in  opposition  to  the  decision  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference.  Such  were  the  facts  in  the 
case.  The  editor  knew,  too,  that  Bishop  Soule 
was  absent,  but  he  knew,  also,  that  his  letter 
was  present,  and  spread  before  the  Church  at 
large,  and  the  world,  by  the  Bishop  himself. 

2.  Bishop  Soule  and  his  southern  fi-iends 
viewed  the  matter  in  a  very  different  light  from 
those  who  were  firmly  attached  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Accordingly,  at  the  session 
of  the  South  Carolina  conference,  held  Decouber 
25,  1844,  he  exjiressed  himself  thus,  according 
to  the  report  of  Dr.  Wightraan:  '•  Bishop  Soule 
rose  and  remarked,  in  substance,  that  he  had  in- 
tended to  make,  at  a  proper  tiiae,  a  communica- 
tion to  the  conference,  in  regard  to  his  invitation 
by  Bishop  Andrew,  to  attend  with  him  the 
southern  conferences.  That  invitation  had 
awakened  controversy  in  the  north  and  north- 
west. From  present  indications  it  was  likely 
he  should  be  called  to  share  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  responsibility  of  his  worthy  col- 
league, to  which  he  had  not  the  least  objection. 
[Applause.]  His  letter  to  Bishop  Andrew  was  not 
a  rash  procedure — not  a  hasty  step.  In  general, 
he  could  say  in  his  measure,  with  John  Wesley, 
'I  do  nothing  rashly.'  However,  he  was  not 
surprised  that  his  letter  had  been  made  matter 
of  animadversion.  He  should  regret  if  his 
friends,  either  north  or  south,  should  hastily 
enter  upon  this  new  arena  of  controversy.  He 
had  addressed  a  note  to  the  editor  of  the  West- 
ern Christian  Advocate,  in  reference  to  the 
heavy  charge  he  had  brought  against  him;  and 
one  also  to  Dr.  Bond,  of  the  New  Tork  Advo- 
cate, immediately  upon  seeing  their  articles 
against  him,  requesting  that  the  public  might 
be  informed  that  he  pleaded  'not  guilty,'  and 
hoped  he  should  not  be  condemned  without 
having  been  heard  in  his  own  defense.  He  took 
occasion  to  say  that  he  had  documents  and  au- 
thorities in  his  possession,  of  which,  perhaps, 
certain  editors  and  other  brethren  might  not  be 
aware.  He  felt  himself  in  no  difficulty  what- 
ever. He  was  peifectly  at  ease  and  quiet. 
[Applau.se.]  He  stood  on  a  foundation  im- 
movable. His  position  was  impregnable.  He 
thanked  his  good  friend,  the  editor  of  the  South- 
ern  Christian   Advocate,  for   offering  to  defend 


f  See  W.,  January  Sd.    Scraps,  II,  p.  44. 
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hira  bereafter.  He,  however,  was  fully  prepared 
to  DEFEND  HIMSELF.  This  brief  address  of 
Bishop  Soule  was  received  with  strong  emotion, 
and  elicitx'd  several  involuntary  bursts  of  ap- 
plause."* 

The  Haverhill  District  Association  declares 
that  the  act  of  Bishop  Soule  in  inviting  Bishop 
Andrew  to  join  hiin  in  episcopal  services,  was 
"directly  in  contravention  of  the  decision  of  the 
late  General  conference  had  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
Andrew."+  Such  was  the  decision  of  every- 
one not  committed,  or  enlisted  as  a  partisan  on 
Bishop  Soule's  side.  But  the  southern  brethren 
were  elated  at  the  aid  received  from  the  senior 
Bishop,  and  therefore  were  blind  to  the  real 
character  of  the  acts  which  they  eiilogizrd. 
Furthermore,  they  never  attempt  to  look  at  the 
Bishop's  course,  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
acts.  They  are  carried  away  beyond  the  bounds 
of  sober  reflection;  and  express  themselves  in 
applauses  and  hurrahs,  very  much  like  those  em- 
ployed on  no  very  grave  occasions. 

3.  Dr.  Bond,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  an 
editorial  of  December  18th,  made  come  strictures 
on  the  Bishop's  course.  The  Doctor  had  said  in 
reference  to  Bishop  Soule:  "  He,  therefore,  claims 
for  the  Episcopacy — nav,  for  any  one  of  the 
bishops,  a  right  to  decide  on  the  legality  of  an 
act  of  the  General  conference,  and  to  veto  it,  if, 
in  his  judgment,  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
Discipline  of  the  Church.  Thus  a  new  issue  is 
added  to  the  one  which  has  agitated  the  Church 
so  fearfully,  and  one  on  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  come  to  any  compromise  without  changing 
the  cardinal  principles  of  our  economJ^"  The 
Bishop,  in  a  letter  dated  Augusta,  Georgia,  Jan- 
uary 4,  1845,  and  published  in  the  Southern  Ad- 
vocate of  January  17th,t  replies  to  Dr.  Bond. 
He  denies  the  truth  of  Dr.  Bond's  view  of  his 
course,  and  "  asserts  the  direct  converse  of  Dr. 
Bond's  position."  He  adds:  "I  assert,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  I  do  not  claim,  and 
that  I  never  have  claimed,  either  for  myself  or 
any  one  of  the  bishops,  or  all  of  them  conjointly, 
the  right  which  Dr.  Bond  charges  on  me  for 
claiming."  He  says,  in  reference  to  Bishop  An- 
drew: "  He  did  nothing  but  what  is  fully  pro- 
vided for  and  covered  by  the  record."  The 
Bishop  seems  to  have  lost  his  balance,  and  to 
have  indulged  in  uncourteous  language  toward  Dr. 
Bond,  throughout  this  letter,  altogether  different 
from  his  usual  course. 

Dr.  Bond,  in  an  article  of  January  29th,  replies 
to  Bishop  Soule  in  ironicarstyle.  He  expres.ses 
his  gratification  that  the  Bishop  disavows  the  in- 
ferences which  he  liad  draAvn  from  the  Bishop's 
letter  to  Bishop  Andrew,  and  his  address  to  the 
Virginia  conference'.  He  expresses  his  great 
respect  for  the  Bishop  from  manv  considerations, 
and  presents  an  apology  for  the  mistake  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  This  apology,  however,  is 
nothing  less  than  an  arguinent  in  which  he  de- 
fends his  inferences,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  summing  up: 

"  We  must  not  be  understood  as  arguing  with 
the  senior  Bishop,  to  prove  the  inferences  we 
drew  from  his  letter,  and  address  to  the  Vir- 
ginia conference,  to  be  correct.  What  we  have 
said  must  be  taken  only  as  an  apology  fur 
having  misinterpreted  what  he  has  written,  said, 
and  done.  We  must  liave  been  in  error,  for  the 
Bishop    says    so;   and  withal,  has    documents 


•  S.,  January  3d.    Scraps,  n,  p.  20. 
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which  certain  editors  know  nothing  about.  The 
state  of  the  case,  then,  for  the  present,  is,  that 
the  General  conference  gave  it  as  the  '  sense ' 
of  the  conference,  that  Bishop  Andrew  cease 
from  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions 
wliile  he  continues  to  own  slaves;  the  bi.shops 
accordingly  leave  him  out  of  the  plan  of  episco- 
pal visitations;  Bishop  Andrew  determines  to 
abide  the  iudojmcnt,  and  suspend  his  official 
functions  till  the  meeting  of  the  convention  in 
Louisville;  Bishop  Soule  invites  Bishop  Andrew 
to  change  his  determination,  and  join  him  in  the 
work  of  a  bishop,  and  says  he  does  so  in  full 
view  of  his  responsibilities — he  stands  on  the 
broad  platform  of  the  Discipline.  Yet  we  are 
not  to  understand  him  as  acting  in  contravention 
of  the  decision  of  the  General  conference.  He 
assures  the  Church,  '  that  whenever  the  General 
conference  shall  enact  laws  or  rules,  or  the  "  Col- 
lege of  Bishops,"  or  a  majority  of  them,  .=hall 
make  decisions,  which  in  my  deliberate  judg- 
ment I  can  not  comply  witli,  or  caii-y  into  execu- 
tion consistently  with  the  obligations  to  the 
Church  which  I  have  voluntarily  taken  upon 
me,  I  will  not  hold  my  office,  and  act  either  in 
contempt  or  contravention  of  such  laws  or  de- 
cisions.' We  own  we  can  not  understand  this; 
but  the  Bishop  promises  to  make  it  all  plain,  and 
requests  that  the  subject  shall  not  be  agitated 
till  he  has  had  time  and  leisure  to  do  so.  We 
can  wait,  and  hope  our  readers  will  manifest  no 
impatience  for  the  explanation. 

"  As  to  the  complaints  against  us  for  not  sus- 
taining the  report  of  the  committee  of  nine, 
which  the  Bishop  mipht  charge  against  the  senior 
editor  as  a 'disregarding  official  in.structions  re- 
lating to  his  office' — hesitates  to  make  the 
charge — but  finally  makes  it  in  the  most  unmis- 
takable terms,  we  answer  with  all  respect  and 
submission:  first,  we  never  understood  ourselves 
as  instructed  not  to  question  the  propriety  of  any 
act  of  the  General  conference  ourself,  nor  that  we 
must  not  allow  our  correspondents  to  do  so.  All 
that  the  General  conference  requires  is,  'the 
rules  and  regulations'  made  by  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Church  shall  be  obeyed,  till  they 
are  constitutionally  repealed  or  altered.  Sec- 
ondly, that  report  of  the  committee  of  nine 
contained  provisions  which  the  General  confer- 
ence might  advise,  but  did  not  claim  any  consti- 
tutional right  to  enact  or  make  binding  on  the 
Church.  Thirdly,  we  have  always  sustained  an 
'equitable  division  of  the  funds,' if  'separation' 
should  take  place.  Indeed,  we  have  not  found 
any  who  were  qjposed  to  it;  though  many  mem- 
bers of  annual  conferences  have  declined  to  vote 
an  alteration  in  the  General  Rule  in  advance, 
lest  they  might  be  understood  to  sanction  a  di- 
vision of  the  Church. 

"  After  all,  the  opinions  of  an  editor,  pro  or  con, 
are  of  little  consequence.  The  act  of  a  bishop 
in  contravention  of  the  decisions  of  the  General 
conference  arrests  the  wheels  of  government,  and 
is  a  very  serious  matter.  This  we  thought  had 
been  done.  The  Bishop  says  we  have  been  mis- 
taken, and — we  have  no  more  to  say.* 

"  The  Bishop  sneers  with  ineffaHe  scorn  and 
contempt  at  our  pious,  but,  as  he  thinks,  prema- 
ture exclamation,  '  Gloiy  to  God,  there  is  still 
liope' — uttered  when  we  learned  from  a  cor- 
respondent that  there  were  in  the  south  some 
who  desired  a  compromise.  But,  however  un- 
gracious such   a  sneer  might  be  in  others,  wo 
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suppose  it  is  included  in  episcopal  prerogatives, 
and  we  endure  it  with  all  meekness.  Detached 
from  high  station  to  inferiority,  such  contempt 
must  wither,  but  must  not  oflfend.  "We  are 
profiting  very  much  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
'  Protest.' " 

4.  In  consequence  of  Dr.  Bangs's  strictures  on 
the  course  of  Bishop  Soule,  in  calling  Bishop 
Andrew  into  service,  the  senior  Bishop,  on  the 
6th  of  January,*  published  in  the  Southern  Ad- 
vocate a  severe  reproof  of  Dr.  Bangs,  accompany- 
ing his  first  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Western 
Advocate.  He  "  finds  that  very  considerable  ex- 
citement is  produced,  both  in  the  north  and 
south,  by  the  Doctor's  [Elliott's]  publication;" 
he  requested  its  publication  in  the  Southern  Ad- 
vocate, with  the  addition  of  his  strictures  on  Dr. 
Bangs.  He  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  make  any 
replies  to  Dr.  Bangs's  positions,  as  they  were  in 
the  same  category  with  those  of  the  two  Advo- 
cates." He  then  proceeds  to  tantalize  Dr.  Bangs 
in  no  verj'^  courteous  terms.  Dr.  Bangs  writes  the 
following  notice  of  the  Bishop,  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Advocate  of  January  29m: 

"  In  a  notice  of  Bishop  Soule,  published  in  the 
Southern  Christian  Advocate,  not  long  since,  in  al- 
luding to  my  communication  in  reference  to  his  in- 
vitation to  Bishop  Andrew,  to  assist  him  in  pre- 
siding at  the  annual  conferences,  he  remarked, 
'  J  hare  no  contention  with  Dr.  Bangs'  It  seems, 
however,  that,  notwithstanding  at  the  General 
conference  he  told  us  that  '  his  principles  were  as 
changeless  as  the  throne  of  God,'  he  has  since  al- 
tered his  mind,  as  the  above  letter  in  reference  to 
myself  will  show. 

"  Your  readers  doubtless  will  regret,  equally 
■with  myself,  that  the  senior  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  shoidd  descend  so 
low  as  to  treat  any  individual  with  such  sneer- 
ing contempt.  "When  Bishop  Soule  shall  conde- 
scend to  give  us  the  documents  to  which  he  al- 
luded in  his  address  to  the  South  Carolina  con- 
ference, in  justification  of  his  course,  or  shall 
attempt  to  fortify  himself  with  arguments 
against  the  objections  that  have  been  brought 
against  him,  he  will  deserve  serious  notice,  and 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  awarded  him;  but  till 
he  has  something  more'substantial  to  present  than 
contemptuous  sarcasms,  I,  for  one,  shall  have 
nothing  more  to  say  in  reference  to  the  ti-uly- 
awkward  and  embarrassing  position  in  which  he 
finds  himself  placed.  N.  Baxgs. 

"  New  York,  January  22,  1845."+ 

5.  In  consequence  of  the  light  in  which  the 
entire  north,  almost  without  exception,  viewed 
the  course  of  Bishop  Soule,  in  urging  and 
inviting  Bishop  Andrew  to  resume  his  episcopal 
functions.  Bishop  Soule  attempted  to  justify  his 
course  in  a  letter  dated  Eatonton,  Georgia,  Janu- 
arv  21,  1845,  and  published  in  the  Southern 
Aclvocate  of  January  31st.  He  attempts  to 
show  that  his  course  was  in  accordance  with  the 
ofiicial  action  of  the  Episcopal  Board,  and  with 
the  action  of  the  General  conference. 

The  amount  of  his  reasoning  is  that  Bishop 
Andrew,  having  proceeded  according  to  the  in- 
structions of  Bishop  Soule,  his  course  was  in 
accordance  with  the  acts  of  the  board  of  bishops, 
and  of  the  General  conference.  His  exposition, 
however,  only  darkens  and  confuses  what  with- 
out it  was  very  plain. J 

The  Bishop'  thinks  it  was  a  mere  circumstance, 


I  whether  Bishop  Andrew  gave  the  information 
personally  or  by  writing.  This  was  a  grand 
I  mistake,  because  an  official,  written  voucher  was 
necessary,  that  the  bishops  might  have  it  to 
j  present  to  the  General  conference  to  justify  them- 
i  selves  in  deciding  that  Bishop  Andrew  should 
resume  episcopal  duties.  The  verbal  statements 
of  Bishop  Soule,  or  those  of  the  southern  dele- 
gates, would  form  no  proper  voucher,  as  they 
j  were  equally  without  the  proper  form  necessary 
'  to  give  thera  any  plea  for  consideration. 
I  The  editor  of  tne  Southern  Advocate*  thinks 
'  the  Bishop's  letter  "  will  create  a  sensation,  cer- 
1  tainly  a  very  agreeable  one,  throughout  the 
1  southern  portion  of  the  Methodist  "Episcopal 
j  Church,  whatever  may  be  its  effects  in  certain 
I  other  quarters."  The  editor  of  the  Richmond 
j  Advocate  now  thinks  there  was  nothing  in  the 
i  action  of  the  General  conference  in  the  case  of 
I  Bishop  Andrew,  to  exclude  him  from  the  plan  of 
j  episcopal  visitation. -j  All  this  was  known  and 
declared  at  General  conference;  but  these  same 
editors,  and  the  south  with  them,  following 
i  Bishop  Soule,  declared  the  Bishop  was  deposed; 
and  now  all  follow  the  same  leader  in  declaring 
i  that  Bishop  Andrew  could  lawfully  be  called  to 
j  work  without  the  consent  of  the  other  bishops. 
j  6.  Bishop  Soule,  however,  does  his  utmost  to 
show  that  he  was  on  the  side  of  law.  Accord- 
ingly, he  wrote  a  second  letter,  dated  Milledge- 
ville,  Georgia,  Januaiy  27,  1845,  to  the  editor  of 
,  the  Western  Christian  Advocate.  He  regi-ets 
I  that  since  the  publication  of  his  first  letter  in 
I  the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  new  occasions 
I  of  contention  and  strife  had  occurred,  which 
]  would  widen  the  breach  between  the  north  and 
j  the  south.  He  had  hoped  that,  though  there 
.  would  be  a  separation,  there  would  still  remain 
j  a  broad  ground  of  Scriptural  truth  on  which 
1  they  might  meet,  so  as  "  not  to  provoke  to  wrath 
'  and  strife  about  the  civil  and  domestic  institu- 
j  tions  of  the  countiy."  He  then  exhorts  all  to 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  love  and  charity.  He 
thought  no  compromise  presented  would  avail, 
as  all  contemplated  a  caste  in  the  constitutional 
eldership  of  the  Church.i 

j  The  editor  of  the  Western  Advocate,||  in  pub- 
I  lishing  Bishop  Soule's  second  letter,  remarked 
that  this  letter  of  the  Bishop  was  no  more  than  a 
mere  confession  that  the  editor  of  the  Advocate 
was  right  all  along,  in  his  views  of  the  case,  and 
repeated  what  he  had  said  on  November  22d, 
and  added  that,  having  carefully  considered  the 
whole  matter,  he  was  "compelled  to  adhere  to  his 
'  original  declaration  without  the  least  variation  or 
;  qualification. 

7.  To  meet  the  grave  and  unfounded  charges 
of  Bishop  Soule,  the  other  bishops  felt  them- 
selves called  upon  to  explain  and  defend  their 
course,  which  had  been  assailed  so  unceremoni- 
ously by  the  senior  Bishop.  Accordingly,  they 
published,  in  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Jour- 
nal of  February  19th,  a  card  of  explanation. 
They  say  the  time  had  come  in  which  it  was 
proper  they  should  respond  to  the  calls  which 
have  been  made,  both  privately  and  publicly,  for 
authentic  information  in  regard  to  tne  action  of 
the  majority  of  the  superintendents,  by  which 
the  name  of  Bishop  Andrew  was  omitted  from 
the  plan  of  episcopal  visitation,  arranged  at  the 
close  of  the  late  General  conference.     They  then 
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recite  tlie  action  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew, 
and  the  questions  of  the  bishops  on  the  6th  of 
June,  and  the  answer  of  the  General  conference 
to  them.  They  then  quote  the  episcopal  deci- 
eion  had  on  June  11th,  as  follows:  "It  is  our 
opinion,  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral conference,  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andi-ew, 
that  it  was  designed  by  that  body  to  devolve  the 
responsibility  of  the  exorcise  of  the  functions  of 
his  office  exclusively  on  himself.  In  the  absence 
of  Bishop  Andrew,  at  the  time  of  arranging  the 
plan  of  episcopal  visitation,  for  the  ensuing  four 
years,  and  he  not  having  notified  us  of  his  desire 
or  purpose,  with  respect  to  it,  we  should  regard 
ourselves  as  acting  in  contravention  of 'the 
expressed  will  of  the  General  conference,  if  we 
apportioned  to  Bishop  Andrew  any  definite  por- 
tion thereof.  But  if  he  shall  hereafter  make  a 
■written  application  for  a  portion  of  the  general 
oversight,  we  should  feel  ourselves  justified  in 
assigning  it  to  him."  Thus  far  the  action  of  the 
bishops,  June  11,  1844. 

The  bishops  then  conclude  by  saying,  "After 
this  paper  was  signed,  and  before  the  parting  of 
the  superintendents,  it  was  agreed  to  make  out  a 
reserved  plan  of  episcopal  visitation,  including 
Bishop  Andrew  in  tlie  apportionment  of  the  work 
thereof,  which  was  done,  and  intrusted  to  the 
safe-keeping  of  Bishop  Soule,  with  an  explicit 
understanding  that,  if  he  should  receive  from 
Bishop  Andrew  a  written  application  for  his 
portion  of  the  general  superintendency,  he  was 
then,  and  in  that  event,  to  publish  the  second  or 
reserved  plan,  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
said  application,  that  the  reason  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  second  plan  mi^ht  accompany 
its  publication."  This  ofiicial  declaration  was 
signed  by  Bishops  Hedding,  AVaugh,  Morris,  and 
Hamline.  Why  the  name  of  Bishop  Janes  was 
not  attached  to  it,  we  are  not  informed.  We 
publish  the  Address  of  the  Bishops  in  our  list 
of  documents.* 

Dr.  Bond,  in  the  same  paper  in  which  he  pub- 
lished the  official  explanation  of  the  bishops, 
inserted  also  Bishop  Soule's  letter  of  January 
21st,  and  comments  on  them  with  great  plain- 
ness and  ability,  yet  in  a  most  re.spectful  man- 
ner.f  He  canvasses  the  entire  proceedings 
connected  with  the  case,  and  after  saying  that  he 
must  suppose  Bishop  Soule  has  some  mode  of 
justifying  his  course,  he  sums  up  the  matter 
thus: 

"  We  confess  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark,  but 
•we  shall  wait  patiently  the  denouement.  In  our 
view  the  case  stands  thus:  The  General  confer- 
ence passes  a  resolution,  giving  it  as  their  sense, 
judgment,  or  opinion,  that  Bishop  Andrew  cease 
from  the  exorcise  of  his  official  functions,  till  a 
certain  impediment  is  removed,  and  subsequently 
that  whetlier  in  any,  and  if  any,  in  what  work 
Bishop  Andrew  be  employed,  is  to  be  determined 
by  his  own  decision  and  action  in  relation  to  the 
previous  action  of  this  conference  in  his  case. 
The  bishops  in  council  determine  that  the  action 
of  the  ooiilVrence  does  not  impose  a  mandatory 

Erohibitiun  of  Bishop  Andrew's  official  action, 
ut  leaves  him  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  ex- 
Eresscd  will  of  that  body,  under  the  responsi- 
ilities  created  by  the  action  of  the  conference  in 
that  case.  The  bishops,  however,  decide  that 
they  can  not,  under  their  own  responsibilities, 
anticipate  his  decision,  and  assign  him  a  portion 
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of  their  work.  He  must  decide  for  himself,  and 
communicate  his  decision  in  writing.  If  he 
resolves  to  take  the  responsibility  of  disobeying 
the  will  of  the  supreme  council  of  the  Church, 
and  shall  signify  liis  determination  in  writing, 
they  can  not  go  further  than  the  conference 
went,  and  forbid  him,  but  will  assign  him  a 
portion  of  the  common  episcopal  duties.  The 
impediment  remains,  and  Bishop  Andrew  does 
not  make  application  for  a  portion  of  the  general 
superintendence;  on  the  contrary,  determines  to 
cea.se  from  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions 
till  the  meeting  of  the  Louisville  convention. 
Bishop  Soule  writes  to  him,  invites  him,  and 
thereby  advises  him  to  take  part  in  his  episcopal 
visitations,  and  other  episcopal  duties.  Bishop 
Andrew  complies,  and  we  find  him  engaged  in 
the  peculiar  work  of  the  Episcopacy.  Bishop 
Soule  tells  us  he  has  done  this  on  his  own 
responsibility — he  stands  upon  the  broad  foun- 
dation of  the  Discipline.  This  is  the  state  of  the 
facts,  as  Bishop  Soule  and  his  colleagues  have 
stated  them.  The  documents  which  we  were 
told  were  in  Bishop  Soule's  possession,  which 
certain  editors  knew  nothing  about,  and  which 
were  to  explain  the  whole  matter,  are  now,  we 
suppose,  before  the  Church;  but  we  do  not  per- 
ceive that  they  explain  any  thing  which  was  not 
understood  before.  Yet  the  Bishop  does  not 
intend  to  raise  the  new  issues  in  respect  to  epis- 
copal prerogatives  which  we  feared.  We  are 
inextricably  mystified,  but  shall  wait  with  pa- 
tience for  more  light."* 

The  editor  of  fhe  Western  Advocate,  in  pub- 
lishing the  official  explanation  of  the  bishops, 
expressed  himself  thus: 

"By  this  our  readers  will  perceive,  that  our 
former  views  of  Bishop  Soule's  position  are 
confirmed.  This  official  explanation  of  the 
bishops  can  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any, 
that  our  representation  of  the  course  of  Bisliop 
Soule  is,  in  every  material  point,  coirect.  We 
desire,  honestly,  to  respect  properly  all  men  and 
all  offices,  according  to  their  Just  claims.  But 
God,  and  truth,  and  the  Church,  have  demands 
on  us  which  we  must  maintain,  in  opposition 
to  all  men.  While  reading  over  this  explana- 
tion of  the  four  bishops,  we  are  extremely  glad 
that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  '  has  yet 
an  Episcopacy,'  but  no  prelacy.  Bishops  or 
superintendents  we  have,  and  will  have  of  the 
stamp  of  Coke,  Asbury,  M'Kendree,  and  Rob- 
erts; but  prelates  and  prelatical  measures  we 
never  will  have.  We  will  sustain  feis/wjos  to  the 
last,  but  prelatical  measures  we  will  not  kn- 

DUKE." 

Dr.  Bangs,  under  date  of  February  24th, 
passes  strictures  on  Bishop  Soule's  letter  of 
January  21st.  He  thought  the  case  of  Bishop 
Sonle  a  novel  one,  and  that  Dr.  Bond  had  taken 
the  right  view  of  the  subject.  He  quotes  the 
Bishop's  language,  in  reference  to  the  decision 
in  Bishop  Andrew's  case,  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  resolution  deposed  him,  and  that  the 

1)roceeding  was  a  judicial  one,  svspending  him; 
)ut  that  now  he  declares  that  he  may  law- 
fully exercise  his  episcopal  functions,  notwith- 
standing this  decision  in  his  case.  "  And  yet," 
says  Dr.  Bangs,  "  he  invites  the  Bishop,  who, 
according  to  his  own  deliberate  opinion,  had 
been  deposed,  to  resume  the  exercise  of  the  du- 
ties of  hifl  episcopal  office,  in  the  face  of  his 
own  declarations,  in  defiance  of  the  resolution 
of  the  General  conference,  and  in  opposition  to 
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the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops,  and 
in  contrariety  to  the  convictions  of  Bishop  An- ' 
dievr  himself,  respecting  the  propriety  of  his  | 
own  conduct."  Yet  he  says  the  General  con- 1 
ference,  though  they  did  not  properly  depose  or 
suspend  the  Bishop,  restrained  &im  in  the 
exercise  of  his  functions,  till  the  impediment , 
should  be  removed.*  | 

A  vriter  in  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Jour- 
nal, who  signs  himself  0.,  laments  that  the  bish- 
ops, at  the  close  of  the  General  conference,  did 
not  publish  their  views.  This  he  thinks  would 
have  prevented  the  mischief  in  the  south,  occa- 
sioned by  declaring  that  the  Bishop  was  sus- 
pended, deposed,  and  degraded.  He  then  asks: 
"  On  what  ground  is  Bishop  Andrew  exercising 
the  functions  of  his  office"?  Has  he  signified,  in 
writing,  his  desire  to  do  so?  If  he  has,  why  is 
not  the  plan  published  as  soon  as  information 
is  received?  Is  he  acting  on  the  reserved  plan, 
as  his  sense  of  duty  should  dictate?  Or  is  he 
acting  on  the  invitation  which  Bishop  Soule 
gave  him?  If  the  first,  then  let  the  reserved 
plan  be  published,  and  let  the  Church  go  on  till 
the  next  General  conference,  in  1848;  by  which 
tune  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a  better  judgment 
in  the  case."t 

But  what  is  passing  strange  in  this  affair  is, 
that  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Advocate  en- 
deavors, elaboratel}-,  to  show  that  there  is  a 
"  perfect  agreement  between  the  document  of  the 
four  bishops  and  the  letter  of  their*  senior  col- 1 
league. "i 

On  the  whole,  the  writer  of  these  pages  is 
now,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1852,  from  the 
testimony  before  hiiu,  after  the  most  cai"eful  ex- 
amination, compelled  to  reaffirm  what  he  said 
on  the  22d  of  I^ovember,  1844,  and  in  the  very 
same  words,  namely:  "Bishop  Soule  has  seen 
fit  to  do  singly  what  the  General  conference 
and  the  college  of  bishops  decided  should  not 
be  done."  And  this  is  now,  and  was  then  ut- 
tered, not  as  an  accusation  or  an  opinion,  but 
as  an  incontrovertible  historical  fact.  | 

8.  Bishop  Soule  addressed  a  third  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Western  Advocate,  dated  Tal- 
lahassee, February,  1845,  and  published  in  the 
Southern  Advocate,  of  March  7th.  In  his  sec- 
ond letter  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
division  of  the  Church  would  be  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  General  conference;  thus  re- 
lieving the  innovators  in  favor  of  slavery  from 
the  evil  effects  of  their  course,  and  charging  the 
General  conference  of  the  mischief,  although 
this  body  maintained  nothing  more  than  the 
established  usage  of  the  Church.  In  the  third 
letter,  the  Bishop  thinks  that  no  compromise 
could  take  place  on  the  basis  of  excluding  from 
the  Episcopacy  slaveholders  and  abolitionists. 
He  said  the  equal  eligibility  of  all  elders  to  the 
Episcopacy  was  never  disputed  till  1844.  And 
the  legality  of  such  votes  as  were  cast  for  slave- 
holders was  never  disputed.  He  then  applies 
to  the  case  of  bishops  the  resolution  of  1840, 
passed  in  regard  to  local  preachers  alone,  and 
Laving  no  intended  reference  either  to  traveling 
preachers  or  bishops.  From  this  he  argues  in 
favor  of  the  eligibility  of  slaveholders  to  the 
Episcopacy.  He  then,  by  the  following  inter- 
rogatory sentences,  mingles  various  elements  in 
confused  obscurity:  "Is  her  Episcopacy  a  mere 
agency  of  a  body  of  presbyters,  liable  to  be  re- 
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moved  or  changed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  body, 
without  any  charge  or  conviction  of  delinquency 
in  duty,  or  improper  conduct,  of  any  kind;  or 
is  it  a  tlistinct  and  settled  order  in  government — 
not  in  the  ministry — and  strictly  amenable,  in 
law,  to  that  body,  both  for  moral  conduct  and 
the  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  Church?" 
He  says  next,  that  "two  acts,  election  and  ordi- 
nation, were  essentially  necessary  to  the  consti- 
tution of  a  bishop."  fie  then  complains  of  the 
new  views  developed  in  the  late  controversy, 
and  gives,  as  a  specimen,  the  following:  "Ordi- 
nation is  discovered  to  be  a  mere  form  of  induc- 
tion, or  public  acknowledgment  of  invested  author- 
ity. Indeed,  almost  any  thing  but  what  is 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  episcopal  office." 
He  seems  to  make  ordination  synonymous  with 
imposition  of  hands,  and  writes  confusedly  on 
the  entire  subject;  yet  so  as  to  show  very  plainly 
that  a  presbyterial  episcopacy  forms  no  part  of 
his  creed,  and  that  a  sovereign  prelacy  must 
be  established,  if  his  doctrines  were  reduced, 
to  practice.*  The  editor  of  the  Western  Advo- 
cate made  no  reply  to  this  letter,  and,  as  far 
as  it  is  now  recollected,  did  not  publish  it  in  his 
paper,  considering  it  to  be  of  a  revolutionary 
and  contradictory  character,  yet  entertaining  a 
respectful  deference  to  its  author,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  fonner  services  and  sentiments. 

8.  Bishop  Soule  writes  a  fourth  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Western  Advocate,  which  was 
published  April  25th.t  He  says:  "I  find  that 
there  is,  from  some  cause,  a  pretty  extensive 
opinion  that  Bishop  Andrew  had  been  laid  un- 
der obligations,  either  by  the  acts  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  or  otherwise,  to  ask  or  demand 
work,  before  he  could  exercise  the  functions  of 
the  episcopal  office,  or  before  any  of  his  col- 
leagues could  invite  him  to  do  so,  without  a 
contravention  of  the  acts  of  the  conference. 
Hence  it  is  frequently  asked,  and  with  an  ap- 
parent air  of  triumph.  Did  Bishop  Andrew  ask 
work?  Did  he  demand  it?  Now,  suppose  it 
were  admitted  that  he  did  neither;  what  then? 
Why,  the  questions  are  asked,  who  required  that 
he  s'hould  do  either  the  one  or  the  other?  What 
obligation  was  he  under  to  do  so?  By  what  au- 
thority was  he  required  to  ask  or  demand  work 
of  me"  or  any  one  of  his  colleagues?  Who  gave 
me,  or  any  one  of  the  bishops,  any  superiority  or 
preeminence  over  Bishop  Andrew,  that  he  should 
come  to  us  to  ask  for  work,  as  if  we  had  a  right 
to  withhold  it  from  him?  Was  I  not  under  as 
much  obligation  to  ask  work  of  him,  as  he  was 
to  ask  it  of  me?  I  know  no  difference."  He 
then  proceeds  to  argue  the  case,  in  detail,  and 
concludes  his  argument  thus:  "  Such  are  my 
views  of  the  official  instructions  given  me  by 
the  General  conference.  My  action,  in  relation 
to  Bishop  Andrew,  has  been  in  accordance  witli 
these  views.  I  claim  no  infallibility  of  judg- 
ment. I  mav  have  misapprehended  the  meaning 
and  design  of  my  instructions.  And  if  I  have 
:  so  misapprehended,  my  action  has,  consequently, 
been  in  error.  But  t  claim  honestly,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  my  best  judgment,  to 
have  acted  strictly  within  'the  provisions  of 
those  instructions.  '  But  that  I  have  acted  in  con- 
tempt or  dejiance  of  the  General  conference,  is 
absolutely  false." 

While  we  ascribe  to  Bishop  Soule  the  honesty 
he  claims,  his  course,  after  all,  can  not  be  viewed, 
I  by  the  intelligent  and  impartial,  in  any  other 
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liffht  than  in  opposition  to  the  decisions  of  the '  whenever  the  General  conference  shall  enact 
college  of  bishops,  and  of  the  General  confer-  laws  or  rules,  or  the  college  of  bisliops,  or  a 
ence.     And  this  letter  is  manifestly  at  variance    majority  of  them,  shall  make  decisions  which, 


with  his  letter  of  January  21st,  as  well  as  other 
declarations  of  his  sentiments. 

The  Rev.  James  B.  Finley,  in  an  article  dated 
May  6,  1845,  makes  some  strictures  on  Bishop 
Soule's  course.  He  says  the  action  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference  eflfected  a  "  suspension  of  Bishop 
Andrew  from  the  exercise  of  his  oiHce  so  long  as 
the  impediment  to  the  general  exercise  of  it 
remained."  And  when  tliis  act  took  place 
there  was  but  one  understanding  of  its  intention 
and  design.  Bi.shop  Andrew  was  left  to  his 
own  election,  whether  he  would  obey  or  pro- 
ceed to  exercise  the  office,  in  view  of  his  respon- 
sibility to  the  next  General  conference.  1.  He 
understood  it  so  himself.  2.  The  southern 
preachers  understood  the  matter  thus.  3.  And 
so  did  the  southern  papers,  and  they  explained 
it  so.  4.  Tlie  college  of  bishops  so  understood 
it.  And  even  Bishop  Soule  must  have,  at  one 
time,  so  understood  the  act  of  the  General  con- 
ference in  the  light  above  expressed;  other- 
wise, why  did  he  say,  "  tlie  eventful  resolution, 
the  passage  of  which  made  my  hands  hang 
down" — "discouragement    filled    my  heart?" 


n  my  deliberate  judgment,  I  can  not  comply 
with,  or  parry  into  execution  consistently  with 
my  obligations  to  the  Church,  whicli  I  liave 
voluntarily  taken  upon  me,  I  will  not  hold  my 
office.'  Now,  I  ask  the  reader  to  compare  this 
declaration  with  the  Bishop's  acts.  Did  he  not 
contravene  the  decision  of  the  General  confer- 
ence, according  to  the  decision  of  the  board  of 
bishops  in  Bishop  Andrew's  case?  Had  tliey 
not  decided,  that  to  call,  and  assign  any  part 
of  the  episcopal  work  to  Bisliop  Andrew, 
would  be  a  contravention  of  the  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference  in  his  case?  Did  not  Bisliop 
Soule  call  on  him,  without  even  consulting  him 
about  what  lie  would  do?  Does  not  Bishop 
Andrew  say,  'he  had  determined  his  course,  in 
obedience  to  the  injunction  of  the  General  con- 
ference; but  Bishop  Soule's  letter  had  changed 
his  mind?'  Did  Bishop  Soule  comply  with  the 
course  agreed  upon  by  the  college  of  bishops, 
which  thej'  were  to  pursue  in  Bishop  Andrew's 
case,  and  which  was  trusted  in  his  hands  to 
execute?  Does  he  wait  till  Bishop  Andrew  has 
made  apjilication  to  him,  or  some  one  of  tlio 


Yet  "Bishop  Soule,"  says  Mr.  Finley,  "takes  it '  bishops,  in  writing,  for  work?     No,  not  a  word 


upon  himself  officially,  under  the  full  power 
of  his  episcopate,  to  call  on  Bishop  Andrew  to 
exercise  his  office,  thus  disregarding  the  sense 
or  judgment  of  the  General  conference,  and  the 
solemn  decision  of  the  college  of  bishops,  who 
had  but  a  short  time  before,  and  in  their  official 
capacity,  decided — and  Bishop  Soule  being 
present — that  to  assign  to  Bishop  Andrew  any 
part  of  the  episcopal  oversight  without  his 
asking  for  it — in  writing — would  be  a  contra- 
vention of  the  act  of  the  General  conference. 
Yet  Bishop  Soule  calls  on  him  to  disregard  all, 
and  to  come  to  his  assistance.  (See  his  letter  to 
Bishop  Andrew,  and  his  address  before  the 
Virginia  conference,  where  he  boastingiy  says, 
that  he  '  does  it  in  full  view  of  his  responsibility, 
and  witli  his  feet  firmly  planted  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  Discipline.')  Now,  I  ask,  is  not  tliis 
act  in  defiance  of  the  sense  or  judgment  of  the 
General  conference?  Did  they  not  say  to  Bishop 
Andrew, '  desist,'  and  did  not  Bishop  Soule  say, 
'do  not  desist,'  and  that,  too,  in  defiance  of  the 
decision  of  the  college  of  bishops,  'that  it 
would  be  a  contravention  of  the  act  of  the 
General  conference  to  assign  to  Bishop  Andrew 
work,  unless  he  made  application  in  writing,' 
which  decision  every  one  of  them  was  bound  in 
honor  and  honesty  to  observe?  But  Bishop  Soule, 
in  the  full  exercise  of  his  episcopal  power, 
takes  the  whole  responsibility  to  officially  call 
on  Bishop  Andrew  to  disregard  all,  forsooth, 
because  '  he  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  Disci- 
cipline.'  To  me  there  seems  to  be  in  this  posi- 
tion something  too  boasting,  and  in  these  ex- 
pressions something  too  taunting,  and  unbe- 
coming a  bishop:  I  do  this  act  knowing  the 


of  all  this.  And  then  the  palpable  violation 
of  those  obligations  would  not  appear  so  revo- 
lutionary, were  it  not  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  done.  Knowing  all  these  things,  and  in 
view  of  meeting  an  insulted  General  conference, 
and  in  full  view  of  all  his  obligations  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  Episcopacy,  he  most  trium- 
phantly takes  the  responsibility,  and  does  this, 
too,  in  view  of  his  episcopal  authority,  that  is, 
'If  we  liave  any  Episcopacy  at  all!'  It  is 
fully  able  to  do  all  this,  with"'  its  feet  planted 
on  the  platform  of  the  Piscipline.'  0,  consist- 
ency, thou  gem!  I  have  read  as  many  of  the 
Bishop's  explanations  of  his  course  as  I  could 
get;  but  it  is  still  all  dark — dark.  His  letter, 
No.  4,  is  not  less  mystified  than  his  former 
communications. 

"The  true  doctrine  taught  in  the  action  of 
the  General  conference  is,  that  the  bishops  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch  are  officers  of 
the  General  coiiferen'^e  at  will,  and  that  the 
conference  has  the  right,  whenever  the  good  of 
the  Church  requires  it,  to  remove  any  or  all  of 
them,  and  appoint  others  in  their  place  and 
stead,  and  that  without  any  impeachment  of 
their  ministerial  or  moral  character. 

"  The  second  doctrine  taught  is,  that  we  are 
as  much  as  ever  opposed  to  tlio  evil  of  slavery; 
and  while,  in  many  of  these  United  States, 
both  our  ministers  and  members  are  prohibited 
from  setting  their  slaves  free,  and  those  slaves 
are  by  law  prohibited  from  enjoying  freedom, 
we,  as  law-abiding  citizens,  and  as  a  Church, 
liave  not  disfranchised  our  brethren  from  any 
right  in  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Cliurcli;  but 
where  the  law  does  not  prohibit  tlie  freedom  of 
'sense  or  judgment  of  tlie  General  conference.'  slaves,  we  will  use  all  lawful  means  to  extir- 
I  do  this  act  knowing  that  the  bishops  determ-  pate  this  evil;  and  we  can  not  and  will  not  ever 
ined  in  tlieir  council,  that  they  would  not  give  '  give  our  consent  to  connecting  tliis  evil  wiili  tlie 
Bishop  Andrew  any  part  in  the  episcopal  work,  :  general  itinerant  supervision  of  our  Church  in 
unless  he  asked  it  in  writing.  Moreover,  that  i  North  America.  This  is  what  the  act  of  the 
agreement  was  confided  to  Bishop  Soule.  But  I  late  General  conference  teaches;  and  this  is  the 
notwithstanding  all  this,  he  fearlessly  and  offi-  !  doctrine  that  has  always  been  taught,  and  I 
daily  calls  Bishop  Andrew  to  the  work.  And  ,  hope  always  will.  This  is  what  gave  the  great 
when  he  is  charged  with  taking  the  power  to  i  offense — interdicting  the  Bishop  in  the  exercise 
veto  the  General  conference,  and  the  expressed  I  of  his  office,  till  he  remove  the  impediment 
decision  of  the  college  of  bishops,  he  as  flatly  of  slavery;  and  for  its  exercise  he  will  be  held 
denies  it,  and  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  'that '  strictly  accountable  to  the  next  General  confer- 
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ence;  aud  so  'will  Bishop  Soulc,  also;  and  if  he 
has  not  acted  contumaciously,  he  will  be  able 
to  sho'sr  it;  but  if  he  has,  he  must  stand  cor- 
rected."* 

Thus  far  we  have  given  the  views  of  Mr. 
Finley,  on  the  course  of  Bishop  Soule,  up  to 
his  fourth  letter  to  C.  Elliott,  inclusive.  Our 
readers  must  judge  for  themselves  how  far  his 
explanation  aud  strictures  are  correct. 

y.  The  opinions  of  persons  in  the  north,  re- 
specting the  course  of  Bishop  Soule,  but  not  in 
controversy  with  him,  may  be  brought  under 
consideration.  The  most  "intelligent  and  can- 
did of  these,  as  impartial  observers  of  the 
course  pursued,  have  been  of  the  same  mind 
with  those  whose  circumstances  and  duties 
have  brought  them  into  contact  with  him.  We 
will  give  some  specimens.  Mr.  Cartwright,  in 
a  letter  of  January  12th,  affiims  that  the  act  of 
calling  Bishop  Andrew  to  work  was  "  a  high- 
handed disregard  of  the  advice  of  the  General 
conference,  and  of  his  colleagues  in  office;"  that 
he  exercises  "  assumed  powers,  and  vetoes  the 
acts  and  doings  of  the  General  conference. "f 
A  writer  in  Zion's  Herald,  under  date  of  De- 
cember 20,  1844,  who,  indeed,  gives  the  general 
views  on  this  subject  entertained  in  New  Eng- 
land, says  in  reference  to  the  case  of  Bishop 
Andrew :  "The  will  of  that  body  was  expressed ; 
the  highest  in  our  polity,  the  le^dature,  pub- 
lished to  the  world  that,  for  reasons  named,  one 
of  the  bishops,  all  and  each  of  whom  are  amen- 
able to  that  body,  should  cease  from  the  exercise 
of  his  episcopal  functions,  till  the  disabilities 
be  removed.  So  the  majority  of  the  members 
understood  it.  So  the  bishops  themselves  un- 
derstood it,  and  accordingly  left  his  name  out 
of  the  plan  of  visitations.  And  yet,  in  the  face 
of  the  Church  authorities,  Bishop  Soule,  with  a 
temerity  bordering  on  presumption,  calls  the 
censured  man  to  resume  his  suspended  func- 
tions, and  he,  with  the  admission  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  General  eonference  was  mandatory, 
has  the  hardihood  to  obey  the  call.  Now,  had 
the  action  of  that  body  been  merely  advisory, 
the  views  entertained  by  Bishop  Soule  some 
few  years  since  would  have  prevented  this 
startling  stride  toward  supreme  power.  It 
will  be  recollected  that,  at  the  General  confer- 
ence of  1836,  the  bishops  in  the  pastoral  letter 
held  language  like  the  following:  'We  advise 
you  whoilv  to  abstain  from  the  abolition  move- 
ment,' and  Bishop  Soule  himself  penned  that 
letter.  But  now,  the  very  man  who  penned 
that  sage  advice  lifts  himself  up  and  says,  I 
will  take  the  responsibility  of  setting  your 
authority  aside.  Who  now  is  to  be  bound  by 
the  action  of  that  body,  if  a  bishop  may  trample 
upon  it  with  impunity?  Alas!  the  bond  is 
loosened,  the  foundation  is  broken.  '  How  are 
the  mighty  fallen!'  How  has  the  bow  of  the 
veteran  archer  been  broken  in  his  hand !  Tell 
it  not  in  Oxford,  publish  it  not  in  the  eternal 
city,  that  a  Methodist  bishop,  and  son  and  fol- 
lower of  John  Wesley,  has  trampled  in  the  dust 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  on  the  altar  of 
tohose  uxiON  he  had  vowed  to  be  immolated.  '  0 
cea.se  ye  from  man.'  But  now  we  beg  to  know 
if  for  this  high-handed  rebellion  there  is  no 
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remedy?  Must  we  suffer  still  without  redress, 
when  if  a  preacher  less  than  a  bishop  should 

I  do  the  same  thing  he  would  be  immediately 
expelled  the  connection?  It  seems  to  me 
clear  that  the  Bishop  can  not  now  consider 
himself  a  bishop  of  the  whole  connection,  but  of 
the  secession;  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 

I  secession  will  take  place,  he  concludes  to  con- 

I  ciliate  the  southern  by  thus  outraging  northern 

j  feelings,  and  trampling  their  sense  of  propriety 
in  the  dust.     Be  this  as  it  may,  whether  the 

;  south  do  or  do  not  secede.  Bishop  Soule  can  not 

{  again  preside  in  a  northern  conference,  without 

:  due  confession  and  amendment."*  A  writer 
in  the  New  York  Advocatet  speaks  of  "  the 
deleterious  effects  of  Bishop  Soule's  letter  to 

I  Bishop  Andrew,  inviting   him   to  resume  his 

'  episcopal  work." 

I  The  preachers  of  the  Springfield  district, 
Vermont,  declare,  February  11,  1845,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Whereas,  Bishop  Soule,  in  our  opinion,  has 

I  acted  in  open  violation  of  the  sense  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  expressed  in  their  action  in  the 

I  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  and  to  us  there  appears 
to  be  no  justifiable  reason  for  such  conduct; 
therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  course  of  Bishop  Soule 
has  merited  our  decided  and  unqualified  dis- 

[  approbation."^ 

I  The  preachers  and  official  members  of  Dover 
district,  New  Hampshire  conference,  January 
22d,  declare  the  course  both  of  Bishop  Soule 
and  Andrew,  as  a  "usurpation  of  episcopal 
power  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  Meth- 
odism, if  not  in  the  history  of  Protestantism, 
and  portends  results  destructive  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Church,  and,  therefore,  they  should 
not  only  be  sternly  rebuked  through  the  press, 
but  in  our  opinion  they  have  rendered  them- 
selves unworthy  of  the  high  trust  reposed  in 
them."|| 

Multitudes  of  quotations  similar  to  the  above 
could  be  given  were  it  necessary. 

10.  Such  was  the  delicate  position  of  Bishop 
Soule's  course  in  reference  to  the  General  con- 
ference and  Bishop  Andrew,  that  his  southern 
defenders  manifestly  felt  themselves  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  ridicule,  applauses,  and  de- 
nunciations, in  the  place  of  having  recourse  to 
the  history  and  documents  in  the  case  as  his 
opponents  had  done.  At  the  South  Carolina 
conference  he  was  applauded  while  he  nar- 
rated his  doings,  "with  several  involuntary 
bursts  of  applause. "§  The  Nashville  Advo- 
cate merely  recites  the  expressions  uttered  con- 
cerning his  course  from  the  northern  press. If 
The  Richmond  Advocate  flourishes  a  little,  and 
affects  to  show  that  his  course  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  decision  of  the  bishops.**  The 
editor  of  the  Southern  Advocate  writes  of 
"  how  miserable  a  blunder  our  New  York  Tal- 
leyrand has  committed,  in  his  savage  attack  on 
Bishop  Soule,"  and  finds  nothing  else  to  say 
except  to  vary  the  expressions  of  abuse. ft 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

POSITION  OF  PARTIES  EEFORE  THE  CONVENTION. 


1.  The  positions  and  proceedings  of  parties 
from  January,  1845,  up  to  the  session  of  the 
Louisville  convention,  may  be  considered  iu 
this  place.  The  survey  of  the  course  of  Bishop 
Souk',  as  presented  in  the  last  chapter,  will 
furnish  this  in  part;  but  it  is  necessary  to  enter 
Into  nujre  detail,  and  consider  the  position  of 
ilie  northern  conferences,  as  well  as  the  general 
views  entertained  in  the  south. 

We  may  place,  with  propriety.  Dr.  Smith  as 
mouthpiece  for  the  south.  His  famous  speech 
before  the  Virginia  conference,  in  November, 
1844,  and  published  next  April  in  the  Rich- 
mond Advocate,  presents  the  generally-adopted 
views  of  the  south  in  a  fair  light.  It  is  true 
the  south  themselves,  up  to  1644,  considered 
him  as  a  man  who  entertained  ultra  and  ex- 
travagant views.  And  even  up  to  the  conven- 
tion many  of  them  believed  him  to  be  an  un- 
safe leader. 

Dr.  Smith,  after  referring  in  his  introduction 
to  the  "  subjugation  of  the  south  to  the  fanat- 
ical misrule  of  the  north,"  and  to  the  "  pre- 
.sumption  of  a  body  of  ecclesiastics  who  would 
dictate  to  national  legislatures,  what  shall  be 
the  civil  policy  to  the  country  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,"  lays  down  the  following  proposition, 
italicized: 

"  Tlie  laws  of  the  several  states,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  and  the  Discipline  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  wore  grossly  disre- 
garded, or  palpably  violated  by  the  majority  in 
the  late  General  conference;  we  can  not  sanc- 
tion this  action,  by  remaining  under  the  juris- 
diction of  this  body,  without  infidelity  to  the 
Church  and  treason  to  the  country;  hence,  if 
they  do  not  recede  from  this  position,  and  give 
a  safe  guarantee  that  our  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical rights  will  be  secure  iu  future,  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  dissolve  our  connection  with 
the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church."* 

Dr.  Smith  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  two 
postulates: 

"Firstly.  That  every  member  of  the  Church 
holds  his  privileges  and  is  held  to  duty  under 
the  clearly-defined  rules  of  the  Church,'nor  can 
duties  be  required  of  him,  nor  his  privileges 
be  suspended,  but  on  the  authority  of  these 
rules. 

"Secondly.  That  these  laws  of  the  Cliurch 
must  always  be  subordinate,  or,  at  least,  inof- 
fensive to  the  civil  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
country,  unless  the  constitution  and  these  laws 
are  found  to  contravene  the  plainly-expressed 
provisions  of  God's  word." 

Dr.  Smith  next  inquires, 

(1.)  "  What  is  the  position  of  the  slave  states 
vpon  the  subject  of  African  slavery?"  He  an- 
swers it  by  saying  slavery  is  a  civil  institution, 
and  the  Church  can  not  take  ground  against 
this"  civil  institution  without  violating  her  own 
principles  as  expressed  in  her  2.'id  article. 

(2.)  "  What  is  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery?"    He 
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answers  this  bv  reaffirming  what  he  said  in 
the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  in  which  he  as- 
serted what  he  calls  the  compromise  law  of 
181G,  which  did  not  require  manumission 
where  the  laws  prohibit  it.  He  thinks  for  the 
Church  to  do  any  thing  for  the  extirpation  of 
slavery,  is  without  warrant  from  Scripture. 

(3.)  "  Wherein  did  the  majority  in  the  late  Gen- 
eral conference  grossly  disregard,  or  palpably  vio- 
late, the  civil  laws,  together  wUh  the  Discipline  of 
the  Church,  on  the  subject  of  slavery?"  He  an- 
swers this  by  going  over  the  whole  ground  in 
the  cases  of  Bishop  Andrew  and  Mr.  Harding, 
which  we  need  not  detail.  Dr.  Smith  then 
concludes: 

(4.)  "  We  can  not  sanction  this  action,  by 
remaining  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  body, 
without  infidelity  to  the  Church  and  treason  to 
the  country."  Dr.  Smith  here  unjustly,  and 
without  truth,  charges  the  Church'  with  what 
she  never  believed,  recommended,  attempted, 
or  even  allowed.*  In  continuation  of  his 
speech,  he  says: 

(5.)  "  That  if  they  do  not  recede  from  their 
position,  and  give  a  safe  guarantee  that  our 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  rights  will  be  secure  in 
future,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  dissolve 
our  connection  with  the  General  conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 

Dr.  Smith  then  asserts  that  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
because  the  majority  disregards  the  written 
constitution  and  laws,  is  a  popular  tyranny, 
and  the  minority  must  quietly  submit  or  dis- 
solve their  connection  with  the  government. 

Dr.  Smith  then  proceeds  to  draw  out  in  de- 
tail the  following  ingenious  theory  which  had 
been  broached  bofore,  but  which  he  places  in 
the  following  shape:  He  had  stated  that  "sep- 
aration, in  itself  considered,  is  a  revolutionary 
movement,  with  the  consent  of  the  dominant 
party  if  we  may,  without  it  if  we  must."  He 
then  theorizes  as  follows: 

We  do  not  propose  to  separate  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  but  from  the  General 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
In  other  words,  as  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  we  propose  to  dissolve  our 
connection  with  her  present  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction; that  to  separate  from  the  General  con- 
ference, or  refuse  any  longer  to  submit  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  General  conference,  is  not  a 
schism,  or  separation  from  the  Churcli  itself, 
will  readily  appear.  What  is  the  Methodist 
Church?  What  is  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church?  What  constitutes  the  identity  of 
each?  and  what  is  the  General  conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church?  These  are 
altogether  different,  the  one  from  the  other ; 
and  to  withdraw  from  the  one  is  not,  necessa- 
rily, to  withdraw  from  the  other.  The  Method' 
ist  Church  is  distinguished  by  her  doctrines  as 
found  in  the  Articles  of  Religion  and  the  General 
Rules  of  the  Church.  Tlicse  fully  identity  the 
Methodist    Church.      The    Metlioaist    Episcopal 
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Church  is  distinguished  by  the  itinerant  gen- 1 
eral  superintendency.  .  .  .  Thus  defined,  the  j 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  existed  since  , 
1784,  but  the  present  General  conference  has  j 
existed  only  since  1812.  .  .  .  The  Methodist  i 
Episcopal  Church  will  remain  the  Methodist' 
Episcopal  Church  after  the  present  General  j 
conference  is  materially  modified,  or  reduced,  I 
by  the  withdrawal  of  thirteen  annual  confer- 1 
ences,  or  even  after  the  present  General  confer-  j 
once  should  be  entirely  abolished,  should  such  ' 
an  event  ever  transpire.  Now,  let  it  be  ob- 1 
served  that  it  is  not  from  the  Methodist 
Church,  nor  yet  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal ' 
Church,  that  we  propose  to  withdraw,  but  from  j 

THE     GeXERAL    conference    OF     THE     MeTHODIST  ' 

Episcopal  Church,  which  is  the  creature  of  the  ] 
Church.  And  why?  Because  this  body  is  not 
disposed  any  longer  to  serve,  but  forthwith  to  j 
rule  as  a  tyrant,  both  Church  and  state,'"*  I 

Dr.  Smith  concludes  his  long  and  labored  | 
address  by  giving  the  topic  on  which  he  says  i 
he  challenged  Dr.  Bond  to  meet  him  in  public 
discussion,  namely:  [ 

"  That  the  southern  people,  as  a  humane ' 
and  Christian  people,  have  no  alternative  in  I 
the  present  and,  to  them,  unavoidable  moral ! 
condition  of  the  African  race  among  them,  but  j 
to  maintain  the  institution  of  domestic  slav- 1 
ery."  ' 

Such  are  the  views  of  Dr.  Smith,  delivered  j 
in  November,  1844,  and  published  April  lOth 
and  17th;  and  these  we  may  safely  place  as  the  ' 
general  sentiments  entertained  by  the  south,  or  ' 
such  as  they  practically  adopted  at  their  con- 1 
vention  in' May,  1845.  Dr.  Smith  could  not  | 
avoid  allowing  that  separation  is  a  revolutionary  j 
movement,  and  that  the  south  were  engaged  in  ! 
a  tcithdrawal,  or  secession,  from  the  General 
conference.  And  to  withdraw  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  General  conference  was  the  same 
thing  as  to  withdraw  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church;  for  his  distinctions  are  merely 
sophistical  evasions  that  could  mislead  none 
but  those  who  desired  any  excuse  for  the  course 
which  they  had  determined  to  take. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  opinions  held  in  the 
north,  we  may  notice  those  of  New  England 
in  general,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  the 
views  that  were  held  in  other  portions  of  the ' 
country.  An  article  was  published  in  Zion's  { 
Herald  of  January  15,  1844, t  headed,  "  Things  I 
as  they  are,  addressed  to  the  Ministers  and  j 
Members  of  the  New  England  conferences,"  | 
and  signed  by  sixteen  traveling  preachers. ' 
This  article  professed  to  give  the  views  of  j 
New  England  in  regard  to  slavery  and  current ; 
events.  It  deprecated  any  compromi.se  which  j 
would  allow  pro-slavery  persons  to  remain  in 
the  Church,  or  that  would  approve  of  slavery. ' 
The  article  spoke  highly  of  the  course  of  the ' 
Baltimore  conference.      There  were  some   ex 


pressions  in  the  address  that  were  rather  un- 


I 

juarded,  and  were,  therefore,  liable  to  miscon- 
struction. Most  of  the  members,  and  many  of  j 
1  he  preachers,  in  New  England,  were  as  truly 
conservative  as  any  in  the  Church,  althougn  I 
there  were  still  left"  some  traces  of  ultra-aboli-  j 
tionism  in  existence.  The  editor  of  the  West- 
ern Christian  Advocatei  felt  it  his  duty  to  de-  j 
fend  the  New  England  conferences  from  the 
assaults    of   the    south,   although    he    passed 
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some  severe  strictures — indeed,  as  he  afterward 
ascertained,  too  severe.*  Dr.  Bond  considered 
the  document  with  care,  and  viewed  it  as  a 
harmless  production,  and  pleaded  for  the 
soundness  of  our  New  England  brethren. t  The 
southern  papers  published  '-Things  as  they  are," 
and  made  considerable  capital  of  it  in  further- 
ing secession. i  The  South-Western  struck  off 
many  extra  copies  of  them,  and  spread  thera 
throughout  the  Baltimore  conference;  while  "a 
member  of  the  New  York  conference,"  a  true 
pro-slavery  man,  commented  at  large,  in  the 
Southern  Advocate, ||  on  the  unmethodistic  fea- 
tures of  New  England  Methodism.  Neverthe- 
less, the  contents  of  "  Things  as  they  are,"  al- 
though, in  our  view,  partly  erroneous,  were  not 
half  so  exceptionable  to  the  south  as  the  disci- 
plinary course  of  the  General  conference,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  principles  in  the  Discipline 
itself  on  slavery. 

3.  The  position  of  Kentucky,  for  the  four 
months  previous  to  the  convention,  will  require 
some  notice.  Many  circuits  and  societies  ex- 
pressed themselves  strongly  against  division 
in  any  form.  We  may  mention  the  following; 
namely,  Minerva  circuit,  Russelville,  Frank- 
fort, Augusta  district,  Covington,  and  many 
others. §  Various  individuals,  also,  as  Dr.  Tom- 
linson.  Rev.  Evan  Stevenson,  Milton  Steven- 
son, Dr.  J.  S.  Pierce.TT  Mr.  Thomas  Smith 
wrote  vigorously  against  division.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  members  in  Kentucky  were  op- 
posed to  any  division,  and  they  were  placed  in 
a  false  position  when  they  entered  the  com- 
munion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
south. 

4.  The  state  of  opinion  in  Missouri,  previous 
to  the  convention,  will  show  that  the  division 
of  the  Church  was  not  a  favorite  scheme  with 
them.  Mr.  Moses  U.  Paine  represents  the  mat- 
ter thus**  in  Missouri,  and,  withal,  uses  very 
plain  language  in  reference  to  Bishop  Andrew. 
Mr.  Paine  is  a  slaveholder,  yet  a  strong  anti- 
slavery  man,  of  large  soul,  liberal  feelings,  and 
great  liberality.     He  says: 

"  But  I  am  not  willing  to  be  cut  off  with  the 
southern  Church.  I  see  no  necessity  for  a  di- 
vision, and  am,  therefore,  unwilling  to  aid  or 
encourage  those  who  wish  to  effect  it.  In  this 
expression,  I  doubt  not,  I  speak  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  tens  of  thousands,  and,  per- 
haps, hundreds  of  thousands,  of  the  southern 
members.  I  know  there  are  some  restless  spir- 
its, some  of  them  good  men,  too,  Avho  make 
some  ado  about  this  matter,  yet  I  believe  a 
large  majority  of  the  Church  are  for  peace 
within;  and  if  the  Church  is  divided,  or  rather 
if  the  south  secedes,  there  will  be  many,  very 
many,  who  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  bar- 
gain' and  transfer;  and,  if  they  do  not  speak 
out  their  dissatisfaction  in  terms  as  strong  as 
the  Engli.sh  language  affords,  it  will  be  because 
of  that  retiring  modesty  which  now  keeps  them 
silent.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  quiet,  faith- 
ful, satisfied  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
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I  may  be  mistaken.  There  may  be  a  minority 
instead  of  a  majority;  but  let  that  minority  be 
ever  so  small,  it  has  rights,  and  they  can  not  be 
thrown  orerboard,  and  out  of  the  pales  of  the 
Church,  unless  they  leave  their  homes;  for  the 
terms  of  secession  forbid  the  formation  of  soci- 
eties acrass  the  line.  To  leave  our  homes  will 
not  suit  us,  and  our  alternative  will  be  to  claim 
Church  property,  and  seek  supplies  from  the 
God  of  providence. 

"  We  want  peace,  and  would  much  prefer 
giving  up  Bishop  Andrew,  Bishop  Soule,  or 
any  other  bishop,  to  yielding  our  rights  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  And  if  Bishop 
Andrew  is  capable  of  filling  other  appoint- 
ments, and  should  he  be  made  subject  to  them, 
he  will,  no  doubt,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  feel 
full  as  well  at  rendering  up  a  faithful  account 
of  low  stations  as  he  would  at  having  rent  the 
Church  contending  for  high  ones.  Beside  that, 
such  appointments  will  "better  enable  him  to 
oversee  his  negroes  than  the  office  of  bishop. 
These  negroes  have  become  his  '  household,' 
and  he  must  not  '  neglect'  them;  and  the  office 
of  bishop  requires  such  long  trips  that  he  can 
not  take  them  and  do  his  duty  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  His  incumbrances  forbid  it.  I 
am  aware  it  is  contended  that  'circuit  preach- 
ers, presiding  elders,  etc.,  do  this  thing.'  I 
know  they  do  too  much  of  it.  The  Church 
knows  it,  God  knows  it,  and  the  women  who 
own  slaves  know  it,  after  it  is  too  late.  I  have 
known  many  preachers  become  owners  of 
slaves,  but  have  never  known  one  made  more 
holy  or  useful  by  it,  and  have  often  seen  the 
opposite  effect  produced.  If  I  understand  this 
matter.  Bishop  Andrew,  by  his  marriage,  be- 
came the  master,  and,  therefore,  responsible  for 
the  treatment  of  those  negroes  as  long  as  they 
remain  slaves.  It  is  true  he  made  a  '  deed  of 
trust,'  but  that  will  not  exonerate  him  from 
obligations  arising  from  ownership.  It  is  a 
miserable  subterfuge,  which  places  the  negroes 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Bishop's  control,  but 
does  not  place  the  Bishop  beyond  responsibil- 
ity for  their  treatment,  education,  etc.  In  com- 
parison with  it,  the  law  of  Georgia  forbidding 
emancipation  is  a  merciful  enactment.  Under 
his  '  dcfed  of  trust,'  no  doubt,  the  negroes  are 
disposed  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  them 
under  tlie  management  of  an  overseer,  and  he 
may  treat  them  as  bad  as  he  pleases,  even  in 
sight  of  the  Bishop,  who  can  not  prevent  it. 
Yet  he  could  have  done  it,  therefore  he  is  re- 
sponsible, having  placed  them  there  by  that 
'deed  of  trust,'  which  is  recorded  as  his  act 
and  deed  for  the  purpose  therein  mentioned. 
And  can  any  one  say  that  the  Bishop's  moral 
relation  is  an  enviable  one?  Now,  with  the 
Bishop's  hands  thus  washed,  and  yet  stained, 
shall  they  be  used  to  consecrate  a  holy  minis- 
try, and  thereby  be  the  channel  through  which  ' 
the  overflowing  stream  of  salvation  is  handed 
down  to  generations  yet  unborn?  May  God 
forbid  it!  Shall  we  exonerate  Bishop  Andrew 
upon  the  score  of  ignorance?  No,  he  is  a 
southern  man,  and  a  man  of  intelligence.  The 
old  doctrine,  taught  by  our  Savior,  is  true, 
'  That  the  hireling,  whose  own  the  sheep  are 
not,  careth  not  for  the  sheep,  because  he  is  an 
hireling;'  and  with  men,  who  hire  to  oversee 
and  drive  negroes,  there  is  generally  less  prin- 
ciple than  with  men  who  hire  to  take  care  of 
sheep.  It  is  clearly  obvious  that  slavery  is 
growing  on  us  as  a  people,  the  membership  as 
well  as  the  ministry;  and  if  the  Church,  north, 


can  check  its  growth,  they  will  have  done  a 
good  deed.  They,  however,  in  the  Bishop  An- 
drew matter,  do  not  propose  to  check  its  growth 
on  us,  but  only  propose  to  check  its  growth 
on  them ;  and,  on  this  account,  the  hue  and  cry 
is  raised,  and  the  Church  is  to  be  rent,  and  tha 
wheels  of  Zion's  car  clogged. 

"  The  bishops  delivered  an  address  to  the 
General  conference,  objecting  to  the  marriage 
of  young  preachers,  and  Bishop  Andrew  signed 
it.  They  think  the  taking  of  a  wife  is  evi- 
dence '  that  a  young  man  has  either  backslid- 
den or  mistaken  his  call.'  (Did  Bi.shop  An- 
drew pen  this  sentence?)  And  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  a  wife  and  fifteen  negroes  will  fill  the 
head  and  hands  of  an  old  man  as  full  as  a  wife 
will  the  head  and  heart  of  a  young  one;  yet 
the  young  one  commits  crime,  according  to 
Bishop  Andrew,  '  has  backslidden  or  mistaken 
his  call,'  while  there  is  nothing  wrong  or  im- 
proper with  him,  even  if  he  make  a  sale  of 
three-fourths  of  a  score  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  to  continue  them  in  slavery.  But 
this  is  a  '  deed  of  trust !'  which  is  no  better, 
nor  is  it  as  good,  as  a  clear  deed  of  sale;  for  a 
clear  sale  places  them  under  an  owner,  and  a 
trust  sale  under  the  control  of  a  '  hireling,'  for 
the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  consequently 
himself,  that  he  may  suck  their  blood  througn 
an  overseer's  lash;  and  this  man  must  and  shall 
be  bishop  against  the  will  and  consent  of  a 
large  majority,  and  no  man  must  even  intimate 
his  disqualification  upon  pain  of  being  branded 
with  abolitionism,  in  all  its  hideous  forms,  by 
the  holy  ministiy  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church." 

5.  In  the  Baltimore  conference,  though  much 
of  it  lay  in  the  bounds  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, there  was  strong  opposition  to  division  of 

any  kind.  The  right  to  divide  the  Church  was  ^ 
denied  almost  generally.*  Resolutions  again.st 
it  were  passed  in  diflferent  places.f  Westmore- 
land circuit,  as  might  be  expected,  were  in  its 
favor.}  This  noble  conference  kept  its  position 
as  formerly,  maintaining  its  strong  antislavery 
character,  and  yielding  to  none  of  the  innovations 
of  the  times.  The  truth  is,  Baltimore  well 
earned  the  name  of  the  "break-water"  confer- 
ence, as  she  stood  on  the  one  side  in  firm  opposi- 
tion to  every  thing  pro-slavery,  and  on  the  other 
was  not  influenced  by  ultra  abolition  principles 
and  measures. 

6.  The  general  sentiments  of  the  Philadclrfiia 
conference  may  be  represented  as  follows:  The 
quarterly  ctmference  of  tlie  Union  Church  de- 
clared that  they  "  regarded  with  feelings  of  deep 
regret,  every  attempt  to  interrupt  the  harmony  or 
dissolve  the  union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;"  suid  they  would  exert  all  their  influ- 
ence "to  perpetuate  her  union  and  to  promote 
her  prosperity."!!  The  quarterly  meeting  of 
Chester  circuit  declared,  "  that  there  does  not 
legally  or  ecclesiastically  exist  any  right  or  au- 
thority in  the  General  conference,  or  in  any  other 
judicatory  in  our  communion,  to  divide  the 
Church."^ 

7.  In  Arkansas  there  was  much  opposition  to 
the  separation.  An  address  was  prepared  by  the 
members  of  Fayetteville  circuit,  and  adopted  by 
others,  to  the  Louisville  convention,  against  the 
separation,  and  published  before  the  convention 
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met.  The  address  commences  by  saying  that ! 
well-enough  should  be  let  alone;  that  the  mem-  ; 
bers  do  not  wish  a  change;  that  there  exists  no  I 
sufficient  cause  for  a  change;  that  a  division  | 
of  the  Church  might  promote  a  division  of  the  | 
Union.  Most  persons  deplore  a  division;  the  j 
missions  will  suffer;  subdivisions  must  follow;  \ 
a  division  would  increase  the  weight  and  tighten  ' 
tlie  bonds  of  slavery.  It  would  timit  the  Gospel ' 
commission;  it  would  lead  to  the  organization  of 
a  new  Church.  The  plan  is  oppressive,  because 
it  forces  out  of  the  Church  those  who  do  not  de- 
sire to  go.  The  line  will  be  an  occasion  of  strife; 
the  part  south  of  the  line  will  be  a  secession; 
the  north  and  the  south  will  become  rivals. 
The  circumstances  of  the  division  are  revolu- 
tionary.* 

8.  In  western  Virginia,  whether  in  the  bounds 
of  the  Pittsburg  conference,  or  out  of  it,  the 
sepai-ation  met  with  a  strong  resistance,  ilorgan- 
town  station,  Virginia,  passed  resolutions  against 
division. t  Wytheville  circuit  declared,  among 
other  resolutions,  "  that  the  action  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  rend- 
ing asunder  our  beloved  Church;  and  that  the 
action  of  the  southern  convention  should  be  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  elements  of  the  Church, 
and  dissipate  all  asperity  of  feeling  among 
us."t 

9.  To  accomplish  the  work  of  secession,  we 
can  easily  see  that  the  southern  leaders  changed 
their  grounds  of  grievances  to  a  convenient  ex- 
tent. The  southern  delegates  asked  the  plan  as 
a  peace  measure,  declaring  their  hope  to  use  it 
advantageously  to  prevent  division.  If  division 
were  inevitable,  ihey  said  the  plan  would  lessen 
the  evil.  But  the  next  day  after  the  conference 
adjourned,  they  took  preliminary  measures  for 
separation,  and  accompli.*hed  it  as  far  as  they 
could;  and  tliea  returned  home  to  persuade  the 
people  it  was  necessary;  and  that  the  General 
conference  approved  of  it.  They  subsequently 
declared  the  whole  south  were  of  one  mind;  al- 
though vast  multitudes  were  opposed  to  division. 
The  southern  delegates  declarecf  slavery  to  be  an 
evil,  and  the  Di.*cipline  on  it  must  not  be 
touched;  but  they  are  now  apologists  for  it,  and 
the  section  on  slavery  must  be  erased.  During 
the  session  of  General  conference,  and  after  it, 
they  declared  that  Bishop  Andrew  was  deposed; 
but  now  he  is  only  advised,  and  this  advice 
should  not  be  taken. j| 

Various  statements  were  made  in  the  south  to 
promote  division.  As  a  specimen,  we  give  the 
following,  which  is  from  a  Methodist  of  Gaston, 
Sumpter  countv,  Alabama,  dated  Januaiy  IS, 
1645: 

"  That  the  late  General  conference  dealt  un- 
justly with  Bishop  Andrew;  that  their  act  was 
unlawful. 

"  That  it  is  intended  next  to  cut  off  all  slave- 
holders from  membership. 

"  That  the  General  conference  of  1840  agreed 
that  slaveholding  should  not  disqualify  for  any 
office  in  the  Churcli. 

"  That  all  slaveholders  are  sinners;  that  they 
fa-steued  on  us  the  testimony  of  colored  persons 
in  Church  trials. 

"  That  Bishop  Hedding  is,  and  has  been  for 
the  last  ten  ^-oars,  an  abolitionist. 

"  That  all  the  delegates  in  the  late  General 
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conference  who  voted  for  the  resolution  in  Bishop 
Andrew's  case,  are  abolitionists."* 

10.  Dr.  Bond,  up  to  the  convention,  was  pecu- 
liarly obnoxious  to  the  south.  Indeed,  the  south- 
ern papers  indulged  in  vehement  railing  against 
all  who  opposed  division.  For  the  most  part  the 
charges  were  rung  on  the  same  topics  relative  to 
the  General  conference  and  its  action  in  the  case 
of  Bishop  Andrew.  Statements  and  arguments 
which  have  been  answered  again  and  a^ain, 
have  been  dished  up  anew,  as  if  presented  for 
the  first  time.  They  overlooked  the  principal 
point  in  question;  namely,  that  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  General  conference  was  to  prevent  bishops 
from  becoming  slaveholders,  for  there  was  no  ap- 
prehension of  the  election  of  one.  At  any  rate, 
Dr.  Bond  was  vilified  by  most  of  the  southern 
correspondents,  and  by  all  of  the  editors,  with- 
out stint,  courtesy,  or  truth. f  Indeed,  the  Ala- 
bama conference,  which,  at  its  previous  session, 
lauded  him,  passed  several  resolutions,  preceded 
by  an  abusive  preamble,  retracting  their  former 
act,  and  denouncing  him  in  the  most  unjust 
terms.t 

11.  The  editor  of  the  Western  Advocate  came 
in  for  the  next  greater  share  of  abuse  from  the 
southern  press,  whether  correspondents  or  edi- 
tors, especially  the  latter.  The  Southern  Advo- 
cate abused  him  unsparingly. ||  The  Richmond 
Advocate  was  by  no  means  behind  in  this 
work.§  The  Nashville  Advocate  was  past  all 
forbearance,  because  he  published  Mr.  Cart- 
wright's  letter  on  Bishop  Soule.ir  This  was 
not  all;  in  an  anonymous  article  he  represented 
him  both  as  insane  and  changeable,  and  doggedly 
endeavored  to  make  this  impression  on  the  public 
mind  throughout  the  south.**  And  this  course 
was  afterward  persisted  in  in  a  variety  of  ways,  so 
as  to  make  the  public  believe  that  the  editor  was 
unworth}'  of  credit,  because  he  was  mentally  de- 
ranged. "  It  is  true,  the  authors  of  tlie  slander  did 
not"  believe  it,  but  the  uninitiated  took  it  for 
granted. 

The  editor  of  the  "Western  Advocate  maintained, 
at  General  conference,  that  new  Churches  might 
be  organized,  and  hoped  that,  should  this  be 
the  ca.se  now,  that  evil  would  not  follow.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  did  not,  for  several  months,  enter 
into  the  controversy.  But  when  the  south 
changed  their  course  and  their  principles,  he 
felt  himself  compelled  to  enter  the  lists.  In 
April,  1845,  after  reaffirming  his  former  views,  he 
says: 

""  It  is  useless  to  quote,  or  refer  to  our  unin- 
fluential  name  or  office,  to  sustain  these  new 
measures.  We  therefore  maintain  that  such  a 
division,  or  secession  as  is  likely  to  take  place, 
has  no  countenance  from  any  thing  we  have 
said,  written,  or  done,  either  at  General  confer- 
ence or  since,  in  public  or  private.  Some  have 
represented  us  as  having  cnanged  our  ground. 
This  is  an  entire  mistake.  The  very  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  original  c<xse  have  changed, 
and  we  therefore  retire  from  it  in  consequence 
of  the  mutations  thrown  around  it.  Those  who 
have  changed  grounds  themselves  can  not 
frighten  us  by   any  charges   they  can  furnish 


*  C,  March  5th.     Scraps,  n,  p.  796. 

t  C.  JIarch  14th.  Scrap.o,  II,  p.  809.  N.,  January  31st 
and  March  21ft.  Scraps,  II,  pp.  151,  380.  S.,  February 
14th.  March  14th.     Scraps.  II.  pp.  224,  364. 

1  S.,  March  14th.     Scrap.',  II.  p.  363. 

f  S.,  February  7  th.  March  Uth.    Scraps,  II,  pp.  198,  363. 

I K.,  April  nth.    Scraps.  II,  pp.  535,  547. 

f  N.,  ilarch  13th.     Scraps,  II.  p.  343. 

•*  N.,  January  31st.    Scraps,  U,  p.  166. 
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against  us,  for  cliarges  attributed  to  us,  but 
cuargeablc  to  themselves."* 

The  editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Advocate  com- 
ments thus  on  the  subject: 

"The  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate receives  the  speciid  notice  of  the  editors 
down  south,  and  has  the  honor  of  being  placed 
by  them  in  the  same  category  with  Dr.  Bond. 
So  long  as  Dr.  Elliott  stood  aloof  from  the  con- 
troversy, the  southern  editors  and  writers  were 
loud  in  their  commendations  of  his  prudence  and 
distinguished  abilities,  and  also  in  the  expressions 
of  regret  that  he  did  not  occupy  the  chair  of  Dr. 
Bond.  But  now  that  he  has  seen  proper  to  give 
expression  to  his  views,  and  that  these  views  are 
averse  to  the  south;   now,  forsooth,  that  they 


could  not  coax  the  Doctor  to  hold  his  peace, 
■  while  they  were  speaking  out  constantly  in  their 
own  behalf,  and  against  the  north,  they  change 
I  their  tone  toward  him.  Now  they  accuse  him 
of  change,  of  inconsistency,  and  find  it  difficult 
I  to  admit  that  he  is  '  in  his  right  mind.'  O, 
!  how,  in  southern  estimation,  has  '  the  mighty 
fallen  1'  Act  in  accordance  with  our  sense  of 
prudence  and  right,  and  we  will  pronounce  you 
a  great  man — we  will  load  you  with  our  praises; 
I  but  step  aside  from  that,  and  we  M'ill  regard  you 
as  vacillating,  inconsistent,  insane!  Surely, 
if  this  be  a  specimen  of  the  stuff  southern  fame 
is  made  of,  we  presume  to  say  that  their  praise 
or  censure  will  be,  in  Dr.  Mliott's  judgment, 
equally  light  commodities."* 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

EVENTS  PRECEDING   THE   CONVENTION   OF  1845. 


1.  The  General  conference  looking  toward  a 
probable  separation  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  they  said,  in  lliQir  plan,  how  they  would 
treat  those  who  declared  they  must  separate  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  I'he  General 
conference  neither  divided  the  Church  nor  pio- 
vided  for  its  division,  nor  did  they  believe  they 
had  any  power  to  divide  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Smith,  an  intelligent  lawyer 
of  Louisville,  maintained,  in  January,  this  prop- 
osition, "  that  there  exists  no  legitimate  power  in 
the  General  conference,  or  in  the  authorities  of 
any  portion  or  department  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  to  make  such  division."  For 
"what  men  may  do,  in  civil  or  ecclesiastical  so- 
ciety, resolving  themselves  into  their  original 
elements,  and  acting  on  the  principles  of  revolu- 
tion or  secession,  is  not  the  question.  No  au- 
thority exists  from  the  Discipline,  either  to 
divide  or  dissolve  the  Church.  Such  a  thing 
■would  be  a  monstrosity. f 

Even  in  the  south  that  doctrine  of  division  did 
not  obtain  which  afterward  was  so  much  rslied 
on.  Rev.  Evan  Stevenson,  on  December  27, 
1844,  asked  the  following  question,  which  is  an- 
swered by  Mr.  M'Ferrin,  January  10,  1845: 

"  Has  the  General  conference  any  constitu- 
tional authority  to  divide  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church?'*^ 

"  The  General  conference,  however,  did  not 
assume  the  right  to  divide  the  Church.  It  only 
made  provision  for  separation,  in  case  the  south- 
ern conferences  found  it  necessary  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct organization. "t  And  this  explanation  of 
Mr.  M'Ferrin  proves  that  his  resolution,  offered 
in  June,  1844,  instructing  the  committee  of  nine 
to  provide  for  a  constitutional  division,  was 
neitlier  entertained  nor  acted   on.|| 

In  January,  Dr.  Bangs  expresses  himself  thus  i 
on  this  topic:  "1.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
General  conference,  in  adopting  tliat  report, 
sanctioned  or  authorized  a  division  of  the 
Church.  2.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  power  or 
right  exists  any  where,  either  in  the  General  con- 

*  W.,  April  llth.  Scraps,  II,  p.  651. 
+  W.,  January  SJ.  Serapn,  II,  p.  46. 
I  N.,  January  10th.  Scraps,  II,  p.  69. 
I  K.,  January  16th.    Scraps,  II,  pp.  86-S9. 


I  ference,  all  the  annual  conferences,  or  the  entire 
I  membership,  to  divide  the  Church.  3.  Heuce  it 
[  follows,  that  if  the  soutli,  or  any  portion  of  the 
Church,  divide,  or  form  a  separate  organization, 
they  must  AvithdraAV,  and  declare  themselves  iu- 
j  dependent,  assigning  their  reasons  for  so  doing, 
'  and  if  they  are  satisfactory  to  themselves,  their 
consciences  will  rest  easy  under  the  circum- 
stances, whether  those  from  whom  they  separate 
will  approve  or  disapprove  of  their  conduct."t 

In  consequence  of  the  change  of  ground  by 
the  south  in  reference  to  division,  the  editor 
of  the  Western  Advocate  took  occasion  in 
March,  to  maintain,  that  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  Dr.  Capers's  resolutions  of 
June  3d,  which  provided  for  two  General  confer- 
ences, and  for  a  mutual  division  of  the  Church, 
concluded,  after  mature  deliberation,  that  they 
could  not  entertain  the  resolutions  of  Dr. 
Capers;  and,  therefore,  no  report  was  made 
upon  tiiem,  except  that  the  thing  contemplated 
could  not  be  done.  Hence  the  General  confer- 
ence considered  and  treated  this  severance,  not 
as  a  division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
but  as  a  separation  or  secession  ot  the  south 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

There  are  three  ways  to  effect  the  severance 
of  members  from  the  Church;  namely,  by  di- 
vision, by  separation,  secession,  or  withdrawal,  and 
by  schism. 

Division  is  the  distribution  of  tlie  whole  into 
two  or  more  parts,  by  the  acts  of  the  whole, 
with  the  consent  of  each  part,  as  well  as  the 
whole,  so  that  each  part  possesses  the  same  or 
similar  powers  in  regard  to  itself,  as  the  whole 
formerly  did  in  regard  to  the  whole.  Division 
of  a  different  sort  may  be  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  sej)aration,  withdrawing,  or  .secession,  or 
even  an  unchri.stian  schism.  The  name  division 
may  be  retained  while  the  thing  itself  may  be  a 
mere  secession  or  schism.  A  se])aration  or  seces- 
sion, is  a  severance  of  a  part  of  a  religious  com- 
munity, or  Church,  from  the  whole,  by  the  act 
of  the  separatists  themselves,  and  without  the 
approval  or  act  of  the  whole  from  which  they 


«  P.,  April  9(h.    Scraps,  II,  p.  505. 
■j-  C,  January  23a.    Scraps,  11,  p.  1 
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separate.  In  this  case,  those  who  separate,  re- 
nounce the  jurisdiction  of  the  whole,  and  set  up 
a  government  of  their  own,  to  which  alone  they 
acknowledge  responsibility.  They  usually  give 
reasons  for  their  sepai-ation.  If  the  reasons  are 
Scriptural  and  valid,  they  are  justified  in  their 
secession.  If  their  reasons  are  insufficient,  they 
are  nothing  more  than  schismatics. 

The  third  mode  by  which  a  part  may  be 
severed  from  the  whole  is  by  schism,  and  schism 
is  an  unscriptural  or  sinful  separation  of  a  part 
from  the  whole,  without  just  cause  or  reasons 
moving  thereto. 

The  General  conference  considered  and  treated 
the  south,  not  as  a  division  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  but  as  a  separation,  secession,  or 
withdrawal;  because,  1.  Ihe  plan  for  division 
comprised  in  Dr.  Capers's  resolutions  of  June  3d 
did  not  obtain.*  2.  The  resolution  of  Messrs. 
M'Ferrin  and  Spicer,  "to  devise,  if  possible,  a 
constitutional  plan  for  a  mutual  and  friendly 
division  of  the  Church,"  was  not  adopted  by  the 
committee  of  nine.  They  did  consider  it,  and 
decided  that  it  was  not  constitutional,  and  there- 
fore they  did  not  provide  to  meet  division,  but 
separation  or  secession.  3.  The  wording  of  the 
committee  in  their  report  shows  that  the  thing 
contemplated  wa.s  secession,  and  not  a  division. 
Notice  the  following:  "  In  the  event  of  a  separa- 
tion— should  the  annual  conferences  in  the  slave- 
holding  states  find  it  necessary  to  unite  in  a  dis- 
tinct ecclesiastical  connection  " — "  the  Church, 
south" — "the  southern  Church" — "the  Church, 
south  " — "  the  Church,  south,  should  one  be  organ- 
ized"— "  the  southern  organization,  should  one  be 
formed" — "should  the  .separation  take  place" — 
"  the  southern  organization  " — "  the  Church  so 
formed  in  the  south."  4.  Beside,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  this  separation  of  the  south,  the 
former  name  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  retained  in  the  document,  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  is  represented  as  existing  and 
organized,  and  as  taking  no  pait  in  organizing 
the  southern  Church. 

When  the  point  was  reached  in  the  General 
conference  that  the  southern  delegates  announced 
their  determination  to  secede,  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, it  was  agreed  by  all  that  the  thing  in 
fact  must  be  a  secession.  But  the  north  charita- 
bly believed  they  would  depart  in  peace;  they 
therefore  were  not  disposed  to  call  them  seceders, 
as  they  thought  no  good  would  result  from  the 
name,  because  it  would  annoy  them.  They  also 
desired  that  the  south  should  have  in  public 
estimation  the  be.st  ground  possible  for  winning 
souls  to  Christ.  Leading  southern  brethren 
expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  not  be 
called  a  secession,  and  the  northern  brethren 
were  disposed  not  to  do  it.  The  committee  of 
nine,  acting  in  this  spirit  of  kindness,  substi- 
tuted the  word  separation  for  secession;  and 
though  it  means  secession,  it  does  not  sound  so 
gratingly  to  the  ear.  The  editor  of  the  Western 
Advocate,  on  the  floor  of  General  conference, 
made  some  remarks,  applying  to  this  separation, 
as  far  as  was  possible  to  adapt  them,  principles 
proper  to  a  regular  ecclesiastical  division,  fondly 
hoping  to  make  secession  itself  virtually  a  genu- 
ine division,  or  at  least  a  peaceable  separation, 
omitting  that  harsh  word — .secession. 

Now,  had  the  south  chosen  to  leave  peaceably, 
first  finding,  and  not  creating  a  necessity  for 
going,  the  result  would  be  dififerent.  The  un- 
precedented abuse  cast  ou  the  Methodist  Epis- 


copal Church,  her  bishops,  preachers,  and  mem- 
bers, from  primary  meetings,  editors  and  corre- 
.spondents,  shows'  the  conciliatory  character  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  General 
conference  was  not  met  by  the  same  temper  from 
the  south.     Look  at  the  following  considerations: 

First.  As  the  south  depended  on  General  con- 
ference courtesy  and  action,  they  should  have 
fulfilled,  on  their  side,  the  obligations  created  by 
such  conference  courtesy  and  action.  Will  men 
who  hold  the  General  conference  and  its  expressed 
will  in  utter  contempt,  claim,  on  tlie  same 
authority,  a  portion  of  the  Book  Concern,  or  a 
certain  geographical  boundary?  Shall  the  acts 
of  the  General  conference  bind  one  party,  and 
leave  the  otlier  to  do  as  it  pleases?  Is  its 
authority  good  against  itself  only,  and  a  mere 
cipher  when  it  claims  something  of  regard  for 
itself?  If  the  General  conference  was  authority 
for  her,  it  was  also  authority  against  her,  and 
she  should  have  remembered  it. 

Secondly.  The  south  now  began  to  claim  that 
she  is  the  Methodi.st  Episcopal  Church.  But  if 
so,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  not  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  hence  no 
commissioners  will  make  any  appropriations  to 
them.* 

Dr.  Capers,  in  an  article  dated  March  28, 1845, 
complains  of  the  version  which  we  gave  of  his 
resolutions  in  our  article  of  the  I4th  of  March,  on 
division.  Yet  he  allows  two  very  important 
facts  to  have  existed.  He  says  the  committee  on 
his  resolutions  agreed  that"  the  thing  contem- 
plated "ought  not  to  be  done  in  the  manner 
specified  in  the  resolutions,  or  by  any  action  on 
the  resolutions;"  and  he  allowed  that  nothing 
was  done  on  that  basis.  This  leaves  us  in  pos- 
session of  the  views  we  entertained,  and  still 
entertain  .f 

2.  Indeed,  the  separation  of  the  south,  as  far 
as  it  had  progressed  in  the  spring  of  1845,  could 
be  set  down  as  nothing  else  than  a  secession  in 
progress. 

Dr.  Bangs  represented  the  contemplated  new 
Church  as  a  secession,  as  we  have  seen.J 

This  is  placed  in  a  veiy  clear  light  by  the 
Rev.  G.  M.  Keesee.  He  had  asserted,  on  Novem- 
ber 7th,  1844,  "that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
southern  delegations  to  secede,  in  case  there  had 
been  no  provision  made  for  a  peaceable  separa- 
tion by  the  conferences."  This  was  questioned 
by  Mr.  Lee.  In  a  letter  dated  January  27th,  Mr. 
Keesee  maintains  his  grounds  by  the  following 
proofs,  drawn  from  the  debates  in  General  con- 
ference. He  then  quotes  the  declarations  of  Dr. 
Winans,  Mr.  Drake,  G.  F.  Pierce,  Dr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Dunwoody,  and  the  declaration.  We  give  what 
Mr.  Dunwoody  says:  "If  this  course  were  perse- 
vered in,  they  would  force  the  south  to  secede, 
because  they  "did  not  believe  that  this  conference 
had  any  right  to  interfere  in  the  question  of 
slaveiy."''|| 

Dr.  "Akcrs,  on  February  12th,  showed  clearly 
that  the  necessity  urged  by  the  south  did  not  exist. ^ 

But  Dr.  Smith,  as  we  have  already  seen,  made 
up  a  new  theory  to  evade  secession.  It  was  this: 
that  the  south  Sid  not  secede  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  but  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  General  conference.? 


■  See  Journal,  p.  68. 


«  W.,  March  14th.    Scraps,  n,  p.  351. 

+  S..  March  28th.     Scraps,  II,  p.  435. 

i  C.  January  23d.     Scraps,  II.  p.  133. 

\  R.,  February  Gth.  Scraps,  II,  pp.  185, 186.  See,  for 
the  quotations  from  the  speeches,  Debates,  pp.  89,  156, 
106.  111.  143,  165,  200. 

9  C,  February  12th.    Scraps,  II,  pp.  212, 213. 

Y  K.,  AprU  10th.    Scraps,  U,  pp.  529-532. 
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3.  The  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  Epis- 
copacy were  considered  and  canvassed  among 
other  points  of  controversy.  In  the  south  thev 
were  extended  and  magnified,  while  in  the  uoilli 
they  were  viewed  as  formerly,  or  perhaps  in 
some  cases  thev  were  somewhat  curtailed. 

Mr.  Griffith  lays  down  the  two  following  propo- 
sitions, resjx'cting  the  powers  of  the  General 
conference  and  of  the  Episcopacy: 

"First.  That  the  General  conference  has  full 
power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
Church,  under  the  six  restrictions  found  in  the 
constitution;  so  that  whatever  is  n9t  excepted, 
or  expressly  taken  away,  by  the  limitations  and 
restrictions,  is  delegated  and  given:  and, 

"Secondly.  That  no  more  power  is  vested  in 
any  office  or  department  of  official  authority;  or 
in  any  officer,  individual,  individuals,  or  agency 
whatever,  acting  under  or  by  authority  of  the 
Church  than  is  given  or  vested  by  express  au- 
thority of  the  General  conference,  or  which  may 
not  be  derived  by  fair  and  direct  implication 
from  the  powers  given."* 

Mr.  Griffith  defines  Episcopacy  further,  and 
maintains  that  Methodist  Episcopacy  is  that 
Episcopacy  which  the  General  conference  shall 
not  do  away.  It  is  a  superior  office,  which  the 
conference  of  1784  adopted  as  a  distinct  depart- 
ment of  official  authority  and  power,  and  incor- 
porated it  as  a  primary  element  of  the  organic 
law  for  the  government  of  the  Church;  and  the 
General  conference  is  bound  to  fill  this  office  from 
time  to  time  with  suitable  men,  so  as  to  main- 
tain it.  Thus  the  office  is  distinguished  from 
the  incumbents  which  fiQ  it. 

The  bishop  is  distinguished  from  both  preach- 
ers and  members, t  in  not  having  an  appeal. 
Hence  he  is  distinguished  from  them  in  name 
and  disciplinary  rights  throughout  the  Disci- 
pline. 

A  bishop,  after  his  election,  is  divested  of  his 
rights  as  an  elder  or  traveling  preacher.  He  is 
DO  longer  a  member  of  an  annual  conference,  he 
has  no  vote  in  the  General  conference,  nor  can  he 
sit  on  the  trial  of  a  preacher  in  an  annual  or 
General  conference  any  further  than  to  preserve 
order. 

The  Rev.  James  Quinn,  indeed,  thought  that 
the  power  of  defining  law  awarded  to  the  bish- 
ops was  an  improper  stretch  of  prerogative. 
He  says,  under  date  of  March  21st,  "I  was 
afraid,  when  the  General  conference  of  1840  ac- 
corded to  the  Episcopacy  law-expounding  pre- 
rogatives, that  it  might  grow,  and  finally  come 
forth  with  veto,  veto.  To  this,  perhaps,  the 
high-toned  aristocracy  of  the  south  and  south- 
west might  submit,  but  the  cool,  determined 
Frank] intonian  republicanism  of  the  north  and 
west  would  never  submit. "J 

The  Rev.  William  Burke  wrote  several  elab- 
orate articles  for  the  Nashville  Advocate,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  on  Episcopacy  and  the 
General  conference.  Mr.  Burke  assumed  higlier 
powers  for  the  Episcopacy  than  tliose  formerly 
ascribed   to   it,  while   he    proportionately    de- 

£ressed  the  powers  of  the  General  conference. || 
r.  Bascom  did  the  same  in  his  answer  of  the 
Reply  to  the  Protest. 

4.  The  effect  of  the  southern  secession  was 
dreaded  by  many  as  having  a  disastrous  effect 
on  the  union  of  the  states.    Mr.  William  Booth 


!  addressed  letters  to  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Polk  in- 

[  quiring  what  effect  this  would  have.  Mr.  Polk 
made  no  reply.  Mr.  Clay,  in  a  letter  dated 
April  7,  1845,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
effect  of  secession  in  the  Church  might  greatly 
promote  disunion  between  north  and  south,  in 
connection  with   other  causes.*     The  disunion 

j  among  the  Baptists  increased  the  fears  of  many 

I  on  this  topic. 

5.  It  was  constantly  declared  by  the  south 
;  "  that  the  Church  has  no  right  to  interfere  with 
'  the  civil  institution  of  slavery  by  any  ecclesi- 
I  astical  legislation  whatever."     But  the  Church 

never  attempted  to  legislate  on  it  as  a  civil  in- 
stitution, but  as  a  moral  subject,  the  same  as 
upon  groggeries,  gambling,  horse-racing,  or  the 
like.  These  subjects  are  partly  moral  and 
partly  civil,  and  the  Church  regulates  only  the 
moral.  It  is,  therefore,  vain  to  say  that  if  the 
southern  delegates  would  recognize  the  right 
of  the  General  conference  to  interfere  in  the 
case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  it  would  be  the  same 
as  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  conference 
to  legislate  authoritatively  on  the  subject  of 
slavery. t 

6.  In  March  it  was  ascertained  that  the  alter- 
ation of  the  6th  Restriction  was  lost,  according 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  General  confer- 
ence, there  being  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
votes  wanting  to  carry  it.     This  was  acknowl- 

j  edged  by  the  southern  papers.^  The  Rich- 
mond Advocate,  after  enumerating  tlie  votes, 
says:  "These  facts  satisfy  us  that  the  question 
is  lost.  The  northern  conferences  have  refused 
to  divide  the  property  of  the  Church  with  their 
southern  bretliren;  but  will  this  stay  or  pre- 
vent the  division  of  the  Cliurch?  Not  a  whit. 
There  is  something  more  than  money  involved 
in  this  question;  and  dollars  and  cents  can 
never  be  suffered  to  mingle  in  a  question  of 
principle.  The  southern  conferences  will, 
undoubtedly,  separate,  money  or  no  money. 
They  go  for  principle,  not  interest."  The 
Southern  Advocate  approvingly  quotes  the 
above.  At  this  time  the  doctrine  did  not  pre- 
vail in  the  south  that  they  could  get  this  prop- 
erty in  any  way  but  by  a  constitutional  vote  of 
the  annual  conferences. 

7.  The  property  question  now  assumed  a 
serious    form.     The    Kentucky  conference  de- 

I  clared,  as  we  have  seen,  that  they  could  not 
consent  to  any  division  which  would  place 
I  them  in  the  position  of  a  secession,  or  would 
!  peril  tlieir  title  to  Church  property.  Dr.  Tora- 
I  linson,  in  August,  1844,  inquired,  of  the  com- 
j  missioners  whether  the  carrying  out  of  the 
I  plan  would  disconnect  the  soutli  from  the  Meth- 
1  odist  Episcopal  Church.  The  reply  of  the 
■  commissioners,  Messrs.  Bangs,  Peck,  and  Fin- 
ley,  was,  that  unless  the  south  were  to  be  a  se- 
I  cession  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
[  they  could  not,  according  to  the  plan,  receive 
,  any  thing  from  the  Book  Concern.  Heretofore, 
j  in  all  legal  decisions,  the  loss  of  membership 
ill  a  Cluirch  deprived  the  person  of  all  legal 
claim  to  the  property  conveyed  for  such  Church. 
This  position  was  taken  by  Judge  Robinson,  of 
I  Kentucky,  in  1842,  and  his  decision  was  pub- 
'  lished  by  Dr.  Tomlinson,  shortly  after,  in  the 
;  Western  Christian  Advocate.  It  was,  in  effect, 
as  follows:  "That  a  secession  of  membership 


•  C,  March  5th.    Scraps,  II,  pp.  801-804. 
+  See  Restriction  5. 
iW.,  March  21st.     Scraps,  II,  p.  375. 
IN.,  AprU  4th.    Scraps,  II,  pp.  482-501. 
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in  any  Church,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  of  the  legal  principles  which  guided  his  prede- 
draws  after  it  a  total  privation  of  all  legal  cessors,  but  on  the  new  theory  of  Mr.  Henkle, 
claim  to  the  property  of  said  Church."  which,  doubtless,  was  drawn  up  by  the  help 

The  Rev.  M.  M.  Henkle,  A.  M.,  in  a  pam-  of  Dr.  Bascom. 
phlet  entitled  "  The  true  Issue  and  Property  Judge  Robinson  seems  to  have  followed  im- 
Question,"  professes  to  show  the  real  matter  in  plicitly  the  principles,  or  rather  assumptions, 
controversy,  and  the  legal  rights  of  the  parties  of  Mr.'Heukle's  pamphlet.  He  states  that  the 
to  the  Church  property.*  Mr.  Henkle  gives  General  conference  approved  a  proposition  for 
nine  reasons  in  order  to  show  that  the  course  of  an  amicable  reorganization  under  two  confer- 
the  south  wa.s  one  based  on  due  ecclesiastical  euces,  one  for  a  territorial  segment  south  of  a 
forms  and  principles,  in  the  place  of  one  designated  line,  and  the  other  for  the  remain- 
founded  and  conducted  on  revolutionary  prin-  ing  portion  of  our  Union  north  of  that  line, 
ciples.  In  regard  to  Church  property  he  aims  and  hence  two  coordinate  conferences  instead 
at  showing,  ,  of  one  body.     Such  are  the  fundamental  prin- 

"  (1.)  '1  hat  much  of  our  Church  property  is    ciples  of  Mr.  Robinson's  decision.     Indeed,  it 
not  held  under  the  deed  prescribed  in  the  Dis-  ;  shows   pretty    manifestly  its   paternity.     Mr, 


Bascom's  style  and  sentiments  seem  to  be  inter- 
woven throughout  the  whole,  while  the  pam- 
phlet of  Mr.  Henkle  contains  much  in  common 
with  it. 

But  the  Judge's  decision  had  reference  to  the 
property  in  churches  and  parsonages;  yet  he 
gives,  in  passing,  his  views  concerning  the 
Book   Concern.     He  says,  "  The  fundamental 


cipline,  and  that,  in  strictness  of  construction, 
very  little  of  it  is  so  held. 

"  (2.)  The  deed  in  our  Discipline,  acting 
under  the  provision  of  the  common  law,  un- 
aided by  local  enactments,  the  statute  of  char- 
itable uses,  or  some  like  help,  is  of  no  legal 
force. 

"  (3.)  That  if  our  deed  were  absolutely  per- 
fect, and  of  paramount  legal  authority,  it  does  restriction  concerning  the  appropriation  of  the 
not  vest  the  title  of  a  local  church,  or  meeting-  Book  Concern  and  Chartered  i'und,  being  in- 
house,  in  all  the  members  of  the  Church  violable  in  any  other  mode  than  that  prescribed 
equally  throughout  the  Union,  and  that  it  had  by  itself,  [the  General  conference,]  this  por- 
no such  intention.  ,  tiou  of  the  personality  of  the  Church  can  not 
"  (4.)  By  the  deed  itself,  and  the  Discipline  !  be  disposed  of  otherwise  than  as  that  Restrict- 
generally,  the  General  conference  is  invested  ,  ive  Article  directs,  unless  the  Article  itself  be 
with  such  control  of  the  property  as  fully  au- i  constitutionally  altered."  The  Judge  here 
thorizes  that  body  to  appropriate  to  the  south  ;  pronounces,  in  form  and  in  words,  against  the 
legally  such  portion  of  it  as  belongs  there  in  I  principle  of  Judge  Nelson's  decision.  But  at 
moral  equity.  I  this  time  no  one  claimed  that  the  Book  Con- 
"  (5.)  The  General  conference,  having  ade-  cern  could  be  divided  without  the  three-fourths 
quate  power  to  act  in  the  premises,  the  courts  vote  of  the  annual  conferences.* 
will  enforce  that  action  in  its  true  legal  mean-  8.  Dr.  Bascom,  at  the  close  of  General  con- 
ing and  intention."  fereuce,  promised,  or  rather  threatened,  in  a 
It  were  easy  to  show  that  very  much  in  these  published  card,  to  answer  the  Reply  to  the  Pro- 
propositions  is  at  variance  with  the  deeds,  with  test.  Af:er  ten  mouths  the  answer,  entitled 
the  Discipline,  with  the  common  law,  with  the  "  Methodism  and  Slavery,"^  makes  its  appear- 
statute  laws  of  the  country,  and  with  equity  ance,  made  up,  to  a  great  extent,  of  quotations 
and  the  voluntarv-  principle  of  supporting  of  all  sorts,  and  takes  up  all  points  included  in 
Church  institutions.  After  contending  lor,  but  the  Reply,  and  almost  every  other  topic  em- 
not  proving,  these  propositions,  Mr.  Henkle  braced  in  the  whole  controversy.  The  quota- 
draws  on  the  southern  fiction  of  two  Methodist  tions  are  given  without  any  reference,  except 
Episcopal  Churches  formed  out  of  the  old  one,  rarely  to  page  or  volume,  and  mostly  with  only 
and  shapes  it  up  to  suit  the  case  of  the  south,  remote  relevancy  to  the  points  which  they 
He  doefi  not  place  the  claim  of  the  south  on  were  designed  to  establish.  The  irrelevant,  or 
any  fixed  legal  principle,  but  he  endeavors  to  apocryphal  authorities,  adduced  in  no  authen- 
form  a  new  principle  to  suit  his  new  case,  as  tic  form,  furnish  a  geraara,  or  a  collection  of 
none  of  the  legal  principles  ever  acknowledged  the  sayings  of  men,  calculated  to  baffle  the  en- 
by  jurists  would  answer  the  purpose.  deavors  of  review. 

To  meet  the  case  of  the  Book  Concern,  he  Dr.  Bascom  so  elevates  the  civil  above  the 
thinks  the  annual  conferences  would  yet  vote  ecclesiastical  powers  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
this  to  the  south.  At  this  time  no  one  contem-  the  exercise  of  any  ecclesiastical  power, 
plated  that  it  could  ever  be  obtained  in  any  whether  in  morals,  doctrines,  or  Discipline,  or 
other  way.  otherwise,  which  in  any  manner,  proximately 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Henkle's  pamphlet  formed  or  remotely,  will  influence  civil  institutions, 
into  a  sort  of  theory  the  occasional  remarks  ut-  If  his  doctrines  are  to  be  carried  out,  ministers 
tercd  by  the  southern  press  in  regard  to  south- ,  must  not  preach  the  Gospel  or  induce  men  to  be- 
ern  claims.  He  may  be  said,  indeed,  not  just  come  Christians,  because  some  law,  couslitu- 
to  have  inTenied,  but  to  have  compiled  the  for-  ,  lioual  or  statutory,  will  be  rescinded  or  modi- 
mulas   on    which  Judge  Robinson's   decision    fied  in  the  event. 

was  founded,  that  on  which  the  southern  com-  |  Dr.  Bascom's  views  of  Episcopacy  seem  to 
missioners  drew  in  suing  for  the  property,  and    run  up  into  high  prelacy,  wliich  leads  to  Pusey- 

that    which    Judge    Nelson    adopted.     Judge  j - 

Robinson  was  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law  ,  *Pnmphlet8,  XLVI,  pp.  3o7-306;  anU  S.,  May  16th. 
in  Transylvania  University  of  which  Dr.  Bas-  j  ^^^j^IvLL^ '^^,;,,,,,  .u^  other  matters  in  oou- 
com  was  rresident.  Mr.  Henkle  was  a  resi- ,  troversy  between  the  nonh  and  the  south,  being  a  revjew 
dent  of  Lexington  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  \  of  the  Manifesto  of  the  majority  in  Keply  to  the  Protest 
pamphlet.  And,  indeed,  the  Judge  seems  to  °f  the  minority  of  the  late  Ueueral  conference  of  the 
t        '^j  1  1      •     I.-       1      •    •      °       .  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  in  the  case  of  Bishop  An- 

have  drawn  largely  in  his  decision,  not  on  any    ^^^^.    By  H  B.  Ba.«com,  D.  D.,  President  of  TraMylvani* 


'Pamphlet8,XLVI,  pp. 


University.     Frankfort,  Kentucky. 
I  Pruett,  printers,  pp.  165,  octavo. 
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ism  and  ends  in  Popery.  On  this  subject,  too, 
he  misrepieseiits  the  views  of  the  majority. 
Dr.  Bascom,  while  he  embraced  and  dufcuded 
the  exaggerated  characters  ascribed  to  Meth- 
odist Episcopacy,  maintained  these  exaggera- 
tions as  inseparable  from  it.  Now  he  em- 
braced wliat  before  he  opposed,  and  hence  he 
becomes  the  propagator  of  a  theory  on  Episco- 
pacy always  rejected  by  tlie  fatliers  and  leaders 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Of  Dr.  Bascoui's  Review,  the  Southern  Ad- 
vocate of  March  iJbth  says:  "  Tliis  important 
publication  lias  been  delayed,  of  set  purpose, 
in  order  that  the  amplest  information  respect- 
ing the  topics  it  di.^cusses  might  be  obtained, 
and  that  the  full  impression  which  it  is  des- 
tined to  produce  throughout  the  whole  border 
section,  from  Maryland  to  Missouri,  might  be 
felt  just  previously  to  the  convention  of  the 
southern  delegates' at  Louisville."*  Arrange- 
ments were  made  to  scatter  broadcast  this  Re- 
view, just  in  time  to  sway  public  mind,  to  ef- 
fect the  disruption  of  the  Church  so  tliat  it 
might  do  its  work  before  any  answer  to  meet  it 
could  be  prepared  and  circulated.  The  set  pur- 
pose of  the  work  is  to  effect  secession. t 

Others  than  ourselves  liave  entertained  sim- 
ilar views  of  Dr.  liascom's  Review.  Cassius 
M.  Clay  thus  speaks  of  it  in  a  number  of  his 
new  paper:  "  We  have  read  this  Review  care- 
fully and  painfully.  As  a  chronicler  of  the 
times  we  would  be  doing  him  injustice  to  pass, 
with  seeming  indifference,  tliis  work,  lying 
right  across  our  path,  so  deeply  mixed  up  with 
the  engrossing  political  movements  of  tliis  and 
all  countries;  yet  we  must  let  this  cup  pass 
from  us.     We  venture  to  call  Mr.  Bascom  our 

{)ersonal  friend.  We  regard  him  as  a  man  of 
arge  soul,  but  the  victim  of  a  false  position.''^ 

Mr.  Mansfield,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chronicle,  a  man  of  science,  talents,  and  strict 
moral  and  religious  integrity,  i-eviewed  Dr. 
Bascom's  work.  He  asks,  "  What  special  com- 
mand have  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  be- 
come the  champions  of  slavery?  Is  it  a  thing 
so  admirable,  so  altogether  lovely,  that  the 
ministers  of  peace  and  good-will  should  em- 
brace it  with  all  their  heart  and  all  their  mind? 
Are  there  no  worldly  men,  no  great  lawyers,  no 
illustrious  statesmen,  no  editors  of  newspapers, 
no  traffickers  in  tlie  blood  and  bones  of  men,  to 
become  the  kniglits  of  cliivalry  in  the  defense 
of  slavery?  Must  the  chains  of  human  oppres- 
sion be  sodered,  and  riveted,  and  rattled,  and 
dragged  about  by  the  only  men  in  the  wide 
■world  who  seem  to  be  exen)pted,  by  their  sol- 
emn commission,  from  sucli  an  office?" 
•  Mr.  Mansfield  describes  the  book  thus:  "It 
is  wliat  the  law  calls  a  hotch-pot,  in  which  all 
conceivable  matters  and  things  are  brougJit 
with  about  equal  interest.  Of  course,  the  book 
is  like  dressed  salad,  on  which  ever}^  thing  in 
the  casters  has  been  indiscriminately  poured. 
Such  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  sweet  and 
sour,  point  and  no  point,  we  have  rarely  seen. 
Dr.  liascom's  mincf  seems  to  have  been  an  om- 
niu7H  gatherufii  for  all  the  slireds  and  patches  of 
information  which  came  in  liis  way — now 
poured  forth  on  liis  Methodistic  brethren,  as  a 
grand  sacrifice  upon  the  altars  of  the  slave 
Church." 
Mr.  Mansfield  thus  replies  to  Dr.  Bascom,  in 


*  S.,  March  2Sth.     Scraps,  II.  p.  440. 
fW.,  April  lllh.    i^crapB,   II,  p.  561.    W.,  April  16th. 
Scraps,  II,  p.  600. 
J  P.,  AprU  aoth.    Scraps,  U,  p.  701;  III,  p.  134. 


regard  to  his  argument  on  the  connection  be- 
tween tlie  civil  and  moral  character  of  slavery: 

"  (1.)  Dr.  Bascom  says  that  the  i/ioral  and 
civil  relations  of  slavery  are  essentially  con- 
nected. So  they  are.  If  every  man  observed 
the  rule  to  '  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,'  would 
there  be  a  slave  on  earth  longer  than  time  would 
be  required  to  take  legal  measures,  and  make 
proper  provision,  for  them  ?  Yet  Dr.  Bascom 
says  'tlie  Church  must  not  move' — this  is  all 
a  civil  matter — if  the  state  chooses  to  commit 
adultery  what  is  that  to  us?  The  state,  as 
states  have  done,  authorizes  polygamy.  It  is  a 
matter  which  concerns  Churches,  states,  and 
families;  but  we  must  not  seek  to  change  such 
a  state  of  things  as  that,  because  it  is  the  law, 
and  we  must  obey  it.  Certainly;  and  what  has 
obedience  to  do  with  a  movement  to  repeal  it? 
Presbyterian  ministers  go  to  distilling  whisky. 
It  is  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns  both 
Church  and  state;  but  the  Church  must  not 
say  any  thing  against  these  ministers,  because 
it  is  a  lawful  occupation. 

"  (i2.)  Slavery  is  national,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion protects  it.  Suppose  it  does,  does  that 
force  slavery  on  the  state  of  Ohio?  Does  that 
oblige  any  one  man  in  Ohio  to  give  his  counte- 
nance to  slavery?  Does  that  oblige  any  man  to 
support  a  slaveholder  for  President?  Does  that 
oblige  any  man  to  support  a  Church  which  aids 
slavery?  If  Ephraim  be  joined  to  his  idols, 
does  that  oblige  Judah  to  no  likewise? 

"  (3.)  Any  man  who  would  reduce  the  'value 
of  slave  rights '  is  guilty  of  a  moral  trespass  as 
well  as  civil.  The  amount  of  this  is,  that  ev- 
ery Church,  and  every  mouth,  and  every  press 
must  be  sealed  up;  for  there  can  not  be  any 
thing  uttered  against  slavery  wliich  does  not  go 
to  reduce  the  value  and  the  rights  of  slavery, 
so  far  as  that  utterance  has  any  effect.  This 
idea,  however,  was  too  monstrous  for  Dr.  Bascom. 
So,  on  page  36,  he  says:  '  We  ask  not  the  north 
to  approve  slavery.  We  do  not  ask  them  to 
cease  warring  against  it,  so  far  as  such  war  be 
protected  by  right;  but  we  do  ask  the  north  to 
respect  justice  and  good  faith,  in  connection 
with  the  original  compact  and  subsequent  com- 
promise, binding  the  north  and  south  together 
as  one  great  people.'  He  does  not  ask  us  to 
approve  nor  to  cease  warring  against  it,  so  far 
as  that  war  is  protected  by  right.  Now,  is  not 
the  riglit  to  preach,  and  the  right  to  vole,  and 
the  right  to  publish  about  as  well  protected  as 
the  right  to  hold  slaves? 

"  But  Dr.  Bascom  thinks  our  respect  for  com- 
;)ro7Hises  ought  to  keep  us  in  dignified  silence. 
What  compromise  is  violated  by  refusing  to  vote 
for  slavery?  What  compromise  is  violated  by 
refusing  to  build  the  Church  upon  slavery  ? 
No  reasonable  antislavery  man  proposes  to  vio- 
late any  principle  or  letter  of  the  Constitution. 
Those  who  do  are  too  few  to  be  feared. 

"  Suppose  that  certain  states  of  this  Union 
had  allowed  a  man  to  have  three  or  four  wives, 
and  the  Constitution  did  not  forbid  it.  The 
municipal  rights  are  sacred.  Now,  shall  the 
citizens  of  other  states  keep  silence,  and  exert 
no  moral  influence  against  polygamy?  Slav- 
ery may  never  be  abolished,  but  it  will  never 
cease  to  be  the  duty  of  a  Christian  man  to 
oppose  it  in  all  righteous  ways."* 

On  the  subject  of  civil  liberty,  Mr.  Mansfield 
quotes    the    Review,  and    remarks  that  what 


►  Cincinnati  Chronicle.    W.,  May  30th.    Scraps,  II,  pp. 
),  691. 
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others  call  liberty  Mr.  Bascom  calls  slavery. 
What  has  been  called  civilization  he  calls  op- 
pression, and  ho  thinks  that  slavery  is  a  kind 
and  benignant  arrangement  of  society  to  throw 
light  and  blessings  on  the  human  race.  Dr. 
Bascora's  views  may  be  found  in  certain  speeches 
made  in  South  Carolina,  in  certain  documents 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  in  every  defense  of  slavery. 
He  then  gives  the  following  positions  of  Dr.  Bas- 
com in  reference  to  colored  persons: 

"(I.)  The  declaration  of  liis  freedom — in  free 
states — is  a  fraud. 

"  (2.)  Every  victim  of  injustice  is  a  slave. 

"  (3.)  No  actual  abolition  of  slavery  has  ever 
taken  place  in  the  United  States. 

"  (4.)  The  servitude  of  the  negro,  at  the  north, 
has  only  changed  its  form. 

"  (5.)  The  slave  at  the  south  gets  more  than 
the  free  negro  at  the  north." 

On  the  above,  Mr.  Mansfield  remarks:  If 
every  victim  of  injustice  is  a  slave,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  states  be  a  fraud,  then  the  world 
may  sigh,  in  vain,  for  civil  liberty,  or  for  any 
change  in  the  relation  of  oppressor  and  op- 
pressed. Dr.  Bascom  confounds  two  ideas; 
namely,  that  of  social  equality  and  civil  liberty. 
They  are  totally  distinct.  The  one  never  ex- 
isted, and  the  other  is  maintained  by  every 
American.  Liberty  is  the  right  of  a  man  over 
his  own  actions.  Slavery  is  the  reverse,  and  is 
the  subjection  of  one  man's  person  and  actions  to 
the  will  of  another.  There  are  differences  in  the 
civil  rights  of  men,  which  no  man  can  mistake. 
In  the  one  case,  the  man  works,  goes,  and  comes 
at  his  own  wiU.  In  the  other,  he  works  and 
moves  at  the  will  of  another.  Every  colored 
man  in  Ohio  and  Massachusetts,  can  come,  go, 
do,  and  labor  as  he  pleases.  He  can  learn  to 
read,  and  take  the  newspapers.  No  slave  can 
do  these  things.  If  "  every  victim  of  injustice 
is  a  slave,"  it  is  only  necessary  for  a  man  to  be 
cheated  by  a  swindler,  to  be  a  slave.* 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bascom's  review  had  its  ad- 
mirers, as  if  to  cover  its  glaring  defects  and  in- 
congruities. The  southern  editors  praised  it 
beyond  all  bounds.  Mr.  Wightman  calls  it  a 
thorough  armory,  and  says  the  work  is  standard 
and  a  masterpiece. t  The  Nashville  Advocate 
calls  it  a  "  document  overwhelming  in  argu- 
ment, and  unanswerable  in  its  positions. "i  We 
postpone  any  further  remarks  on  Dr.  Bascom's 
■work,  till  we  come  to  notice  Dr.  Peck's  able  re- 
ply and  confutation  of  it. 

9.  As  the  south  insisted  that  slavery  was 
solely  a  civil  institution,  with  which  the  Church 
had  nothing  to  do,  consequently,  the  Church 
must,  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  give  it  sanction. 
This  view  of  the  subject  was  now  maintained, 

feneraUy,  by  the  southern  Methodist  press, 
'his  gave  occasion  to  the  editor  of  the  Western 
Advocate,  in  his  issue  of  April  18th,  to  pen  an 
article  on  "  southern  politics — religious  terms  of 
compromise,"  in  order  to  show  the  real  demands 
of  the  south,  and  the  subserviency  that  would 
be  required  of  the  north.  The  following  is  the 
article: 

Two  principal  terras  of  compromise  have  been 
generally  required  by  our  southern  brethren, 
both  in  their  conferences  and  by  their  writers. 
They  are  the  two  following,  namely: 

(1.)  Reparation  for  the  past,  by  restoring  Mr. 
Harding  and  Bishop  Andrew  to  their  former  re- 
lation to  the  Church. 


*  Z.,  June  4th.     Scraps,  II,  pp.  699-701. 
t  6.,  March  28th.    Scraps,  U,  p.  440. 
X  N.,  June  5lh.    Scrape,  U,  p.  706. 


(2.)  Security  for  the  future. 

And  we  may  add  another,  not  just  insisted  on 
in  so  many  words,  but  to  be  inferred  from  the 
former  two,  or  necessarily  growing  out  of  them. 
It  is  the  following: 

(3.)  Assistance  and  protection  in  sanctioning, 
continuing,  and  perpetuating  slavery,  by  the 
judicatories  of  the  Church,  her  executive  officers, 
and  her  presses. 

Such  are  the  terms  on  which  the  south  would 
settle  the  jpresent  difllculties;  and  these  are 
terms  which  the  Church,  we  are  persuaded,  will 
never  agree  to.  Let  us  examine  each  of  these 
conditions,  and  see  what  they  demand. 

First.  Reparation  for  the  past  is  asked. 

The  Church  is  required  to  undo  the  action 
against  Bishop  Andrew  and  F.  A.  Harding. 

The  Bishop  is  to  be  permitted  to  retain  his 
fifteen  slaves  or  more,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
exercise  his  official  duties  in  the  Church.  While 
he  is  presiding  in  conferences,  ordaining  preach- 
ers, and  doing  the  other  duties  of  his  station, 
his  slaves  must  be  disposed  of  in  some  one  of 
three  ways.  1.  They  must  be  hired  out  by  the 
Bishop  to  masters  for  wages,  at,  perhaps,  as  high 
rates  as  are  usual.  2.  Or  they  must  be  placed 
under  a  hired  overseer,  who,  generally,  are  none 
of  the  most  humane  persons  in  the  world.  Or, 
3.  The  Bishop  must  act  the  overseer  himself, 
when  at  home,  carrying  the  overseer's  whip  un- 
der his  arm,  and  using  it,  too,  when  necessary. 
We  must  say  that  this  is  not  tolerable  in  a 
Methodist  bishop;  and  it  is  useless  to  propose 
that  such  a  course  would  be  allowed. 

Add  to  this,  Mr.  Harding  must  be  freed  from 
censure;  and  hence,  every  tyro  preacher  in  Ma- 
rvland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  in  imitation  of 
tteir  more  southern  brethren,  must,  also,  be  per- 
mitted to  obtain  slaves  by  marriage,  purchase — 
at  the  barracoous,  if  necessary — or  in  any  other 
way  in  which  they  may  be  obtained. 

What  would  be'the  consequence  of  such  repa- 
ration? "VMiy,  that  every  preacher,  south  of  the 
Ohio,  must  lose  caste,  unless  he  have  slaves,  few  or 
many — and  the  more  numerous  the  more  honor- 
able— either  to  oversee  them  himself,  place  them 
under  a  hired  overseer,  or  have  them  hired  out 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Few  preachers  would  be 
able,  long,  to  itinerate  with  such  incumbrances, 
and  if  they  would,  their  services  would  be  of 
little  use  in  promoting  godliness  and  in  elevating 
man,  while  they  act  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
enslaving  and  oppressing  their  fellow-men. 

Such  reparation  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
proposition  containing  it  can  not  be  even  enter- 
tained, for  grave  consideration. 

Secondly.  Security  for  tlie  future  is  demanded. 

Some  would  demand — they  have  demanded, 
peremptorily — to  erase  every  thing  in  the  Disci- 
pline against  slavery,  and  just  let  it  alone.  Or 
it  is  asked  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  to  the 
south,  to  manage  as  they  deem  best.  The  ap- 
plication of  rules  in  practice,  in  reference  to 
slavery,  we  allow,  must  belong  to  them,  in  the 
nature  of  things.  But  for  the  General  confer- 
ence to  take  no  cognizance,  whatever,  of  the 
matter,  would  be  strange,  indeed.  Then  every 
preacher  and  member  would  deem  himself  at 
liberty  to  buy  and  sell  human  beings  for  gain, 
as  he  would  any  other  article  of  traffic,  without 
the  least  censure.  Such  a  course  could  not  be 
tolerated. 

Thirdly.  The  Church  must  furnish  official  as- 
sistance and  protection  in  sanctioning,  continuing, 
and  perpetuating  slavery  by  her  Discipline,  her  ju- 
dicatories, her  executive  officers,  and  her  presses. 
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This  demand  has  not  been  made  in  just  so 
many  words,  but  it  has,  in  part,  been  asserted, 
and  it  would  fallow  as  a  whole,  from  acquiesce- 
ment in  the  two  former  requirements. 

The  Discipline  must  be  compelled  to  speak  a 
language  to  sanction  slavery.  The  General  con- 
ference must  declare  that  either  no  sin  is  con- 
nected with  it,  or  .so  trivial  as  to  be  left  to  eveiy 
man  to  do  as  he  pleases.  The  evil  of  slavery, 
iu  short,  must  be  annihilated.  It  is  to  be  called 
a  domestic  institution;  it  is  patriarchal;  it  is 
wholly  civil.  Just  let  it  alone.  The  Church 
must  declare,  that  to  doom  men  to  ignorance  of 
letters — to  break  up  the  marriage  relation — to 
establish  concubinage — to  separate  husband  and 
wife,  parents  and  children — to  buy  and  sell,  for 

eain,  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men — to  unman 
eings — to  imbrute  them — all  these,  and  many 
other  such  things,  are  to  be  overlooked  as  venial, 
or  as  nothing.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  Church 
must  be  long  and  loud  about  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel to  all — to  master  and  slave — while  these 
enormities  are  to  pass  for  nothing,  or  are  not  to 
be  meddled  with,  though  contrary  to  every  pre- 
cept of  the  Gospel. 

And  then  all  the  judicatories  of  the  Church 
must  employ  their  official  authority  in  their  re- 
spective grades  of  judicatorial  action,  in  sup- 
porting slavery. 

The  General  conference  must  shape  the  Disci- 
pline into  due  form,  or  they  may  let  it  alone  M^ith 
its  present  letter.  But  enactments,  and  pastoral 
letters,  and  resolutions,  must  all  speak  a  lan- 
guage, so  as  not  to  touch  or  molest  the  institution 
of  slavery,  in  any  of  its  parts  whatever.  Bish- 
ops, editors,  book  agents,  and  missionary  secre- 
taries, must  be  chosen  of  the  right  stamp,  so  as 
to  let  alone  the  delicate  subject  of  trafficking  in 
human  chattels. 

And  then  the  annual  conferences  must  pass  no 
resolutions  against  slavery,  but  utter  some  kind 
things  about  preaching  to  the  slaves,  and  about 
the  conversion  of  their  masters,  who  traffic  in 
such  vendibles  as  Church  members.  Proba- 
tioners for  the  itinerancy,  candidates  for  full 
connection,  and  the  characters  of  all  the  confer- 
ence members  must  be  so  watched  as  there  will 
not  be  a  trace  of  abolitionism  about  them.  And 
local  preachers,  too,  must  be  carefully  overseen, 
so  that  none  of  them  are  to  be  ordained,  except 
those  who  have  no  evil  thing  to  surmise  about 
man-stealing,  or  such  political  or  civil  things 
which  properly  belong  to  Ctesar. 

After  this  the  quarterly  conferences  have  their 
parts  to  act,  in  keeping  precisely  with  the  mod- 
els furnished  by  the  General  and  annual  confer- 
ences. Local  preachers  must  be  licensed,  and 
recoimnended  to  the  itinerancy,  and  the  li- 
censes renewed  of  those  only  who  are  of 
the  true  succession.  Exhorters  and  stewards 
must  be  looked  after,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
so  as  to  be  sure  they  are  orthodox,  and  men  of 
prudence. 

But  every  grade  of  pastorship  must  also  com- 
port in  their  respective  executive  departments 
with  the  foregoing.  The  bishops  must  watch 
the  reputed  abolitionists  and  antislavery  men, 
and  none  of  these  must  be  appointed  presiding 
elders,  or  placed  in  prominent  stations.  Presid- 
ing elders  must  see  to  those  under  their  care. 
The  preacher  in  charge  must  watch  the  Church 
members,  and  see  what  kind  of  men  he  selects 
for  leaders,  or  nominates  for  trustees  or  stewards. 
In  short,  bishops,  presiding  elders,  and  preach- 
ers in  charge,  must  protect  their  brethren  who 
have  the  onerous  duty  of  buying,  selling,  or  in- 


heriting slaves  intrusted  by  Providence  to  their 
paternal  care. 

And  then  the  press  must  do  its  full  share  of 
the  general  work.  The  southern  editors  must 
be  pennitted,  nay,  authorized  and  enjoined  to 
.say  what  they  please  about  the  abolition  north, 
or  the  reckless  majority  of  1844,  while  every 
good  thing  must  be  said  about  slavery — not,  in- 
deed, about  buying  or  selling  slaves,  or  annulling 
marriage,  or  any  such  naughty  thing — but  about 
the  oral  instruction  of  the  slaves,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  the  masters  who  buy  and  sell  them  for 
God's  sake.  But  the  northern  editors  must  be 
muzzled,  except  to  excuse  some  ugly  things  in 
the  south  that  they  can  not  avoid  noticing, 
and  to  curse  heartily,  once  in  awhile,  the  anti- 
slavery  men,  and  call  them  Amalekites  and  mad 
dogs. 

It  might  be  suggested,  too,  after  a  little, 
when  things  are  ripe  for  it,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  propriety  of  having  two  indices 
prepared  in  imitation  of  his  Holiness.  The 
one  would  be  an  expurgatorrj  Index,  which  would 

f)rovide  that  in  due  time  the  writings  of  Wes- 
ey,  Watson,  Clarke,  and  others,  should  be  rid, 
in'  future  editions,  of  those  hasty  things  they 
said  about  American  slavery,  with  which  they 
ought  never  to  have  meddled.  The  other  would 
be  a  prohibitory  Index,  that  would  guard,  ia 
future,  against  publishing  any  book,  pamphlet, 
editorial,  or  communication,  that  would  come 
within  many  miles  of  touching  slavery. 

Thus  slavery  must  be  sanctioned,  protected, 
and  perpetuated  by  all  the  enactments  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  can  make — by  all  the 
proceedings  of  her  conferences,  whether  Gen- 
eral, annual,  or  quarterly — by  all  her  function- 
aries, whether  bishops,  presiding  elders,  preach- 
ers in  charge,  editors,  agents,  etc.  And  the 
Methodist  press,  the  most  powerful  in  the 
world,  must  be  made  tributary  in  supporting 
the  great  evil,  or,  in  other  words,  a  system 
morally  wrong — and  so  far  wrong  as  to  bo  at 
variance  with  every  commandment  of  God's 
own  decalogue. 

The  foregoing,  we  believe,  is  a  real  picture 
of  what  may  be  expected,  if  the  terms  of  com- 
promise referred  to  should  be  complied  with. 
It  is  a  mere,  abrupt  skeleton  of  the  vast  topic 
which  we  sketch.     Our  limits  will  not  allow  us 


at  present  to  enlarge.  But  these  demands  are 
not  properly  made  by  southern  Methodism. 
They  are   the   demands  of  the   political   pro- 


slavery  spirit  of  the  south,  whicn  has  goaded 
Methodism  into  its  measures.  The  voice  is 
Jacob's,  but  tlie  hands  are  Esau's. 

If  our  southern  brethren,  as  good  Christians, 
and  good  citizens,  would  employ  their  ample 
talents  and  great  Christian  influence  in  soberly 
endeavoring,  in  their  respective  states,  to  pro- 
mote a  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
they  would  do  a  great  and  godlike  work.  But 
if,  instead  of  this,  they  will  employ  their  vast 
moral  resources  in  sanctioning  and  prolonging 
slavery — to  perpetuate  it  is  impossible — with 
j  its  moral  abominations,  they  will  bring  upon 
I  themselves  the  curse  of  almighty  God— thev 
will  promote  schism  in  the  Church — they  will 
I  be  a  hissing  and  a  by-word  among  all  good 
I  men — and  the  very  political  demagogues,  wliose 
]  aids  they  may  become,  will  curse  them  in  their 
'  hearts,  while  they  employ  them  as  instrumentti 
to  accomplish  their  purposes.  We  would  say 
to  our  southern  brethren,  pause.  You  are  in 
danger  of  entering  on  a  work  in  which  you 
can  receive  no  aid  from  God,  or  no  cooperation 
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from  good  men,  except  such  as  are  misled  by 
error. 

Methodism  has  always  refused  to  be  a  polit- 
ico-religious party.  According  to  the  princi- 
ples of  its  excellent  Discipline,  founded  on 
Scripture,  it  tolerates  slaveholding  in  certain 
persons,  under  certain  circumstances,  for  a  time; 
but  it  never  sanctions  slavery  as  either  rigM  or 
good;  much  less  can  it  furnish  auxiliary  influ- 
ences in  protecting  and  continuing  slavery. 
The  ultra-abolitionists  would  lay  Methodism 
under  contribution  in  accorai^lishing  their  rash 
and  unscriptural  purposes,  while  pro-slavery 
nullifiers  would  lay  it  under  a  similar  contri- 
bution in  forwarding  Uieir  designs.  Method- 
ism can  not  be  thus  employed  by  either  without 
periling  its  very  being.  It  never  can  be  forced 
into  such  measures.  The  ultra  men,  both  of 
the  north  and  south,  will  be  disappointed. 
They  may  separate  or  secede  just  as  soon,  and 
to  such  an  extent  as  they  can,  and  yet  Method- 
ism will  grow  and  flourish,  supporting  law  and 
constitution,  and  at  the  same  time  on  the  side 
of  sound  morality,  and  of  religious  and  political 
freedom,  constitutionally  and  Scripturally  as- 
serted and  maintained  in  every  jot  and  tittle,  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  just  rights  of  all  men. 
Bondage,  of  soul  or  body,  Methodism  will  never 
be  brought  to  support,  sanction,  or  defend;  and  it 
is  a  work  of  mere  supererogation  to  attempt  to 

I)ress  into  such  services  the  followers  of  Wes- 
ey,  Asbury,  M'Kendree,  and  their  successors. 
The  thing  is  impossible.* 

The  foregoing  gave  great  ofl'ense  to  the  south. 
The  Nashville  Advocate  abused  its  author  right 
heartily. t  The  Richmond  Advocate  ascribed 
the  authorship  of  it  to  Bishop  Hamline,  and 
persisted  to  assert  this  in  several  editorials. t 
The  Southern  Advocate  adopted  the  charge 
against  Bishop  Hamline  with  equal  pertinacity. || 
The  editor  of  the  Western  Advocate  deemed 
himself  bound  to  contradict  the  false  charge 
against  Bishop  Hamline. §  The  truth  is.  Bishop 
Hamline  never  saw  the  article  till  he  saw  it  in 
print;  nor  had  he  any  part  in  any  manner  in 
the  publication  any  more  than  the  editors  of 
the  southern  papers  had.  There  is,  however, 
this  excuse  for  the  southern  editors.     Certain 
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eavesdroppers  in  Cincinnati,  devoted  to  southern 
interests,  circulated  industriously  that  Bishop 
Hamline  wrote  some  of  our  editorials.  The 
southern  editors  relied  on  their  informers  as 
veritable.  In  this  they  were  misled,  altliough 
they  persisted  in  this  strange  course  of  accus- 
ing an  innocent  man  of  what  he  never  did.  In 
short,  there  was  little  importance  in  the  thing 
itself.  Yet,  in  consequence  of  the  use  made  of 
1  it.  Dr.  Bond  deemed  it  his  duty  to  defend  the 
Bishop  from  the  attacks  of  the  southern  editors.* 

10.  About  the  same  time  in  which  matters 
came  to  a  crisis  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Baptists   also  divided,  the  south 

j  from  the  north,  on  account  of  slavery.  The 
1  same  elements  were  at  work  which  disrupted 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  produced 
similar  eff'ects.  Yet  the  Baptists  suffered  less 
by  the  rupture.  Their  government  being  inde- 
pendent or  congregational,  the  severance  was 
not  so  violent  as  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  which  the  connectional  principle 
existed,  and  the  bond  of  union  is  therefore 
stronger. t  It  is  also  believed  by  many  that  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  were  divided  by  the 
same  cause,  or  that  it  was  a  principal  element 
in  the  separation. 

11.  Tlie  work  of  the  Lord  seems  to  have  been 
progressing  among  the  slaves,  notwithstanding 
the  predictions  of  ruin  uttered  from  opposite 
quarters.  In  the  South  Carolina  conference 
during  the  previous  thirteen  years,  there  was 
an  increase  of  ten  thousand  wh'ites,  and  twenty 
thousand  colored  members. +  In  Georgia  con- 
ference the  good  work  progressed  among  the 
slaves. II  In  Alabama  conference  great  zeal  was 
manifested  for  the  salvation  of  the  slaves. § 
Indeed,  the  Lord  seems  to  have  particularly 
watched  over  the  concerns  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple, so  that  their  religious  instruction  was  not 
hindered,  but  on  the  contrary  it  was  promoted. ]f 
The  synod  of  Kentucky  took  fresh  measures  to 
instruct  the  colored  people.**  After  all  that 
has  been  said,  we  can  not  see  the  least  advant- 
age in  reference  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
slaves,  in  this  southern  secession,  which  was 
professedly  entered  on  for  the  sake  of  the  col- 
ored population. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE  CONTENTION. 


1.  At  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Thursday,  May  1, 
1845,  the  delegates  of  the  southern  conferences 
met  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Capers,  and  Dr. 
Lovick  Pierce  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Rev. 
T.  N.  Ralston,  of  Kentucky,  was  chosen  Secre- 
tary, pro  <em.     On  motion,  it  was 

"  Resolved,  That  the  bishops  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  now  in  attendance,  be  re- 
quested to  preside  over  the  meeting  under  such 
arrangements  as  they  may  make  from  day  to 
day." 

*  W.,  April  18th.    Scraps,  II,  p.  584. 

t  N.,  April  25th.    Scrap?,  II,  p.  601. 

t  U.,  Muy  15th,  June  5th.     Scraps,  II,  p.  641,  705. 

|S.,  Mny  18th,  June  6th.     Scraps,  U,  p.  663,  711. 

g  W.,  May  16th.    Scraps,  II,  p.  654. 


Bishop  Soule  informed  the  convention  that 
he  would  express  his  views,  on  the  subject  of 
the  resolution,  both  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  colleague,  on  Friday.  After  some  other 
business  was  transacted,  and  Mr.  Somers  elected 
Secretary,  the  convention  adjourned. 

2.  On  Friday,  the  2d,  Bishop  Soule  declared 
his  willingness  to  serve  them  as  president,  in 
a  long  speech  reiterating  such  sentiments  as  he 


*  C,  May  28th.    Scraps,  II,  p.  675. 
t  N.,  May  16th.    Scraps,  II,  p.  643.    W.,  May  3d.    Scraps, 
n,  p.  691.    June  13th.     Scraps,  II,  p.  749. 
t  S.,  January  17th.    Scraps,  II,  p.  101. 
f  S.,  January  31st.    Scraps,  II,  pp.  170-173. 
§  S.,  March  14th.    Scraps,  II,  p.  360. 
%  S.,  April  2cl.    Scraps,  II,  p.  402. 
**  W.,  May  21st.    Scraps,  II,  p.  375. 
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published  to  the  world  in  a  variety  of  ways 
duriug  tlie  previous  mouths.  In  addition  'to 
the  usual  round  of  business  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  from 
each  annual  conference  represented  in  this  con- 
vention, be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  a  southern  organization,  according 
to  the  plan  of  separation  adopted  by  the  late 
General  conference,  together  with  the  acts  of 
the  several  annual  conferences  on  this  subject, 
and  report  tlie  best  method  of  securing  the  ob- 
jects contemplated  in  the  appointment  of  this 
convention." 

Other  business  was  transacted,  and  consider- 
able debate  arose  between  Dr.  Longstreet  and 
Dr.  Capers  in  regard  to  organization.  The 
action  of  the  convention  obviously  implies,  that 
as  they  need  an  organization,  this  makes  them 
separatists  or  seceders  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  terms.  For  why  do  tliey  need  an  organiza- 
tion if  they  are  organized?  If  they  are  still 
members  of"  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
they  do  not  need  any  organization,  for  that 
Church  is  alreadv  orgai\ized.  If  they  are  of 
us  they  are  already  organized;  if  they  need  an 
organization,  it  is  because  they  sever  them- 
selves from  the  Church. 

The  committee  sat  with  closed  doors;  yet 
they  admitted  their  friends  very  freely,  exclud- 
ing those  wlio  dift'ered  from  them. 

3.  On  Saturday,  May  3d,  after  receiving  me- 
morials and  petitions,  little  was  done  except 
the  passage  of  the  two  resolutions;  namely,  that 
DO  memorial  or  petition  would  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Organization  after  Tuesday, 
6th,  and  that  Bishop  Soule  be  requested  to 
furnish  a  copy  of  liis  speech  delivered  on  yes- 
terday. 

4.  On  Monday,  5th,  the  chief  business  con- 
sisted in  two  resolutions  offered.  On  motion 
of  Mr.  Winans,  it  was 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion be  instructed  to  inquire  whether  or  not 
any  thing  lias  transpired  during  the  past  year, 
to  render  it  possible  to  maintain  the  unity  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch,  under  the 
8ame  General  conference  jurisdiction,  without 
the  ruin  of  soutliern  Methodism." 

Drs.  Winans  and  Capers  spoke  at  large  on 
this  topic.  Drs.  Smith  and  L.  Pierce  pre- 
sented the  following  resolution,  which  was  in- 
tended to  lie  on  the  table  and  taken  up  next 
day: 

"Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  an- 
nual conferences  in  the  southern  and  south-tcesl- 
ern  statts,  in  geniral  convention  assimbled.  That 
we  can  not  sanction  the  action  of  the  late 
General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  by 
remaining  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  that  body,  without  deep  and  lasting  injury 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  country; 
we,  therefore,  liereby  instruct  tlie  Committee  on 
Organization,  that  if,  upon  a  careful  cxamina- 
lion  of  the  wliolc  subject,  tliey  find  that  there 
is  no  reasonable  ground  to  hope  tliat  the  north- 
ern majority  will  recede  from  their  position, 
and  give  some  safe  guarantee  for  the  future  se- 
curity of  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rights, 
tliat  tliey  report  in  favor  of  a  separation  from 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  said  Gen- 
eral conference." 

5.  On  Tuesday,  6th,  the  motion  of  Dr.  Smith 
was  the  theme.    He  and  others  epoke  in  such 


style,  and  with  such  arguments  as  they  used  on 
previous  occasions,  and  which  need  not  be  re- 
peated here,  although  we  have  a  faithful  report 
of  the  proceedings  in  our  possession. 

6.  On  Wednesday,  7th,  except  the  routine  of 
business,  the  time  was  spent  in  making  speeches 
on  Dr.  Smith's  resolution.  Dr.  L.  Pierce  spoke 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  Dr.  Capers  occupied 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Adjournment  then 
took  place,  to  give  time  for  the  session  of  the 
Committee  on  Organization. 

7.  Thursday,  §th,  was  occupied  as  the  pre- 
vious day.  The  speeches  were  delivered  by 
Messrs.  L.  Campbell  and  G.  F.  Pierce. 

8.  On  Friday,  9th,  Bishop  Andrew  delivered 
an  address,  and  defined  his  position. 

The  Western  Advocate  noticed  the  week  before 
on  good  authority,  that  there  were  many  in  the 
south  in  favor  of  the  Methodist  Epi.scopal  Church. 
This  seemed  to  alarm  tlie  members  of  the  con- 
vention, and  many,  especially  in  Kentucky,  disa- 
vowed any  such  thing  on  tneir  parts.     Still,  it 
seems  that  the  opposition  was  not  strong  enough 
to  embody  itself  in  any  organized  form.     Hence 
it  was  overpowered  for  the  present. 
I      9.   On   Saturday,  the  same  subject  was  con- 
i  tinned.     Dr.  Longstreet  spoke  at  length,  on  the 
worn-out  topics   of   Bishop   Andrew's   case,  in 
I  which  he  especially  noticed  Bishop  Hamline's 
I  speech,  and  laid  down  the  interpretations  of  the 
south,  as  those  formed  for  the  north  an  episcopal 
theory  which  no  man  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  believed  or  maintained. 

Mr.  Dunwoody  delivered  a  true  pro-slavery 
speech,  in  which  he  maintained  that  slavery  was 
upheld  by  the  Bible,  that  it  was  wholly  a  civil 
institution,  and  the  Discipline  on  the  subject 
was,  and  always  had  been,  wrong.  We  refer  his 
speech  to  our  documents.* 

10.  On  Monday,  12th,  Dr.  Paine  made  a  long, 
labored  speech  in  favor  of  organization,  the  pur- 
port of  wnich  was  such  as  had  been  taught  by 
the  south,  in  their  Protest,  and  discussions  in 
the  papers.f 

11.  Nothing  of  special  interest  occurred  on 
Tuesday,  13th,  as  the  speeches  had  been  nearly 
all  made.  Rev.  James  E.  Evans  offered  a  resolu- 
tion, which  stated  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
continue  the  discussion  any  longer,  unless  some 
on  the  borders  were  disposed  to  speak.  Accord- 
ingly, Messrs.  Brush,  Kavanaugh,  Stringfield, 
Patton,  and  others,  made  remarks,  and  gave  in 
their  adherence  to  the  new  organization. 

12.  The  business  of  Wednesday,  14th.  was 
merely  desultory,  and  consisted  principally  of 
adhering  observations  from  various  individuals 
on  or  near  the  borders. 

13.  On  Thursday,  15th,  the  convention  re- 
solved itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  on 
missions.  After  this,  the  Committee  on  Organi- 
zation made  their  report.  Dr.  Bascom  t)ccupied 
nearly  two  hours  in  reading  it.  One  hundred 
copies  were  printed  for  the  use  of  the  convention. 

14.  On  Friday  the  convention  was  occupied 
with  the  business  of  mission.?. 

15.  On  Saturday,  May  17th,  the  report  of  tlio 
j  Committee  on  Organization  was  taken  up  and 
:  adopted.  The  finst  two  resolutions  are  as  fol- 
j  lows: 

j  "Be  it  resolved,  hy  the  delegates  of  the  several 
annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  the  slavrholding  stales,  in  general  con- 
vention asseinh'ed,   Tliat  it  is   right,  expedient, 

;  and  necessary  to  erect  the  annual  conferences 


Document,  No.  W.    f  H.,  May  22(1.    f-rrnpf,  III,  p.  TG2. 
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represented  in  this  convention  into  a  distinct   elect  delegates  to  the  General  conferenco  of  1846, 
ecclesiastical  connection,  separate  from  the  juris- ,  "Po^tlae  basis  of  K^I^res^entatiouad^^ 
diction  of  the  General  conference  of  the  Meth 


odist  Episcopal  Church,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted; and,  accordingly,  we,  the  delegates  of 
said  annual  conferences,  acting  under  the  provi 


convention,  they  shall  be  accredited  as  members 
of  the  General  conference. 

"(8.)  Resolced,  That  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  and 


sional  plan  of  separation  adopted  bv  the  General ,  report  to  the    General    cx,uference    of    1846, 
conference  of  1844,  do  solemnly  declare  the  juris-  \  »>^^'ised  copyof  the  preseiit  Di^^iplme,  with^su 
diction  hitherto  exercised  over  said  annual  con 
ferences,  by  the  General  conference  of  the  Meth 


such 


odist  Episcopal  Church,  entirely  dissolved 
that  said  annual  conferences  shall  be,  and  they 
hereby  are,  constituted  a  separate  ecc 
connection,  under  the  provisional  plan  of  separa- 
tion aforesaid,  and  based  upon  the  Discipline  of 


changes  as  are  necessary  to  conform  it  to  the 
ganizatiou  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and    South."  . 

The  following  documents  were  received  irom 
ie'siasticai    Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew,  in  answer  to  the 
invitation  to  unite  with  the  new  Church: 

Dear    Bretheen,— I  feel  myself  bound  in 


the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli,  comprehending  good  faith  to  carry  out  the  official  plan  of  epis- 
the  doctrines  and  entire  moral,  ecclesiastical,  and  copal  visitations,  as  settled  by  the  bishops  in 
canonical  rules  and  regulations  of  said  Disci- 1  New  York,  and  published  in  the  official  papers 
pline,  except  only  in  so  far  as  verbal  alterations  of  the  Church,  till  the  session  of  the  first  General 
may  be  necessaiy  to  a  distinct  organization,  and  1  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
to  be  known  by  the  style  and  title  of  The  South,  from  which  time  it  will  he  necessary  that 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  j  the  plan  should  be  so  changed  as  to  be  accommo- 

"(2.)   Resolved,   That,   although  we  can  not   dated  to  the   jurisdiction   of   the   two  distinct 
abandon  or  compromise  the  principles  of  action   General  conferences;   that  when  such  Southern 
■  ■  ■  '  ■      ■        General  conference  shall  be  held,  I  shall  feel 

myself  fully  authorized  by  the  plan  of  separa- 
tion, adopted  by  General  conference  of  1844,  to 
unite  myself  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and,  if  received  by  the  General 
conference  of  said  Church,  to  exercise  the  fuuc- 


upon  which  we  proceed  to  a  separate  organization 
in  the  south,  nevertheless,  cherishing  a  sincere 
desire  to  maintain  Christian  union  and  fraternal 
intercourse  with  the  Church,  north,  we  shall 
always  be  ready  to  entertain,  and  duly  and  care- 
fully consider,  any  proposition  or  plan,  having  , 
for  its  object  the  union  of  the  two  great  bodies  in  tions  of  the  episcopal  office  within  the  jurisdic- 
the  north   and   south,  whether   such  proposed   tion  of  said  General  conference 


union  be  jurisdictional  or  connectional: 

The   Committee  on   Organization   then  pre- 
sented an  additional  report,  which  was  amended 

and  adopted  in  the  following  form: 

"(3.)   Resolved,  That  this  convention  request 

the  bishops  presiding  at  the  ensuing  session  of 

the  border  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church,  South,  to  incorporate  into  the  aforesaid 

conferences  any  societies  or  stations,  by  a  majority 

of  the  members,  according  to  the  provisions  of 

the  plan  of  separation  adopted  by  the  late  General  j  orthe'lVIethodtst  Episcopal  Church?  Soutlir^d 

conference,  that  request  such^narmigement.^  \^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  j,^  jf^^,^^f^  dependence  upon  di- 

vine  grace,  to  use  my  best  efforts  to  promote  the 
cause  of  God  in  the  interesting  and  extensive 


Joshua  Soule. 
"Louisville,  Kentuchj,  May  19,  1845." 

"Dear  Brethren, — I  decidedly  approve  the 
course  which  the  convention  has  taken  in  estab- 
lishing the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
believing,  as  I  do  most  sincerely,  that  it  will 
tend,  under  God's  blessing,  to  the  wider  spread 
and  more  efficient  propagation  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God.  I  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
convention  to  act  as  one  of  the  superintendents 


"(4.)  Resolved,  That  answer  2d,  on  3d  sec-  ; 
tion,  chapter  i,  of  the  book  of  Discipline,  be  ' 
so  altered  and  amended  as  to  read  as  follows: 
The  General  conference  shall  meet  on  the  first 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1846,  in  the 
town  of  Petersburg,  and  thenceforward  in  the 
month  of  May  or  April,  once  in  four  years  suc- 
cessively; and  in  such  place  and  on  such  day  as 
shall  be  fixed  on  by  the  preceding  General  con- 
ference. 

"(5.)  Resolved,  furtlter,  That  the  first  answer 
in  the  same  chapter  be  altered  by  striking  out 
the  word  twenty-one,  and  inserting,  in  its  place, 
fourteen." 

16.  On  Monday,  May  19th,  the  Committee  on 
Organization  then  made  an  additional  report,  as 
follows: 

"  The  Committee  on  Organization  beg  respect- 
fully to  report  the  following  resolutions,  for 
adoption  by  the  convention: 

"(6.)  Resolved,  That  Bishops  Soule  and  An- 
drew be,  and  they  are  hereby  respectfully  and 
cordially  requested,  by  tliis  convention,  to  unite 
with  and  become  regular  and  constitutional 
bi.shops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  upon  the  basis  of  the  plan  of  separation 
adopted  by  the  late  General  conference. 

"(7.)  Resolved,  That,  should  any  portion  of 
an  annual  conference  not  represented  in  this 
convention,  adhere  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  according  to  the  plan  of  separa- 
tion adopted  by  the  late  General  conference,  and 


field  of  labor  assigned  me.  May  the  blessing  of 
God  be  upon  us  mutually  in  our  laborious  field 
of  action !  and  finally,  may  we  all,  with  our 
several  charges,  be  gathered  to  the  home  of  God 
and  the  good  in  heaven ! 

"Affectionately,  your  brother  and  fellow-la- 
borer, '  James  0.  Axdeew. 

"Louisville,  May,  1845." 

Toward  the  close  of  Monday  evening  session, 
the  two  following  resolutions  were  passed,  which 
may  be  considered  as  pai'ts  of  the  decisions  on 
organization: 

On  motion  of  Thomas  N.  Ralston,  it  was 
"(9.)  Resolced,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
convention,  those  societies  and  stations  on  the 
border,  Avithin  the  limits  of  conferences  repre- 
sented in  this  convention,  be  constructively  un- 
derstood as  adhering  to  the  south,  unless  they 
see  proper  to  take  action  on  the  subject;  and  in 
all  such  cases,  we  consider  the  pastor  of  the 
society  or  station  as  the  proper  person  to  preside 
in  the  meeting." 

On  motion  of  "William  A.  Smith,  it  was 
("10.)  Resolved,  That  the  Pastoral  Address  be 
printed,  and  that  such  border  charges  or  societies 
as  may  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  make  an 
election  between  the  northern  and  southern 
division  of  the  Church  be,  and  tliey  arc  hereby 
respectfully    requested    to    have    the    Pastoral 
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Address    of   this    convention    read    before    tbe    convention,   in  which  there  is  nothing  which 
society  or  the   several   societies  of   the  charge  i  calls  for  special  note. 

before  voting  on  the  subject."  I      The  convention  adjourned  on  Monday,  May 

A  Pastoral  Addiess  was  published  by  the  !  19,  1845. 


CHAPTER   XXXIY. 


REYIEW  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 


1 .  We  will  now  review  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention,  especially  the  Report  on  Organiza- 
tion. It  will  DC  seen,  by  its  proceedings,  that 
the  convention  did  not  look  to  any  future  action 
of  the  annual  conferences,  nor  to  the  future  Gen- 
eral conference,  for  any  ratification  or  confirma- 
tion. The  secession  from  the  old  Church,  and  the 
formation  of  the  new  one,  are  the  final  acts.  The 
Church  from  which  they  separated  can  only  look 
at  the  act  of  secession  itself,  and  construe  it 
according  to  the  import  of  the  language  em- 
ployed in  effecting  it. 

The  Report  of  tlie  Committee  on  Organization 
is  a  long  one,  indeed,  covering  twenty-seven 
pages  octavo,  professing  to  set  forth  the  causes, 
and  to  assign  the  reasons  which  rendered  seces- 
sion necessary.  We  have  published  the  resolu- 
tions comprised  in  this  report,  and  connected 
with  it.  The  other  matter  in  it  is  such  as  has, 
for  the  most  part,  been  published  in  the  other 
documents,  such  as  the  declaration  and  Protest; 
so  that  we  need  not  even  place  it  among  our 
documents,  seeing  it  is  before  the  world  in 
several  publications  already.* 

The  Report  on  Organization  is  a  singular  pro- 
duction, both  as  to  style  and  matter.  The  stj'le 
is  so  verbose  and  confused  that,  like  most  other 
productions  of  its  author,  it  is  difficult,  indeed 
impossible,  to  analyze  it,  and  collect  from  it 
precise  and  clear  views.  But  we  especially  take  i 
exceptions  to  the  matter  of  the  report.  We^liad  a 
right  to  expect  a  great  production.  The  occa- 
sion called  for  it,  and  the  acknowledged  abilities 
of  the  convention  were  eq^ual  to  it.  Yet  the 
world  will  pronounce  it  a  failure.  The  premises 
are  unsound,  the  arguments  weak  and  sophis- 
tical, and  the  facts  misplaced.  We  look  in  vain 
for  the  great  principles,  the  high-toned  .senti- 
ments of  morality,  the  spirit  of  devoted  piety, 
which  ou"ht  to  characterize  a  document  of  this 
kind.     It  lacks  the  majesty  of  conscious  truth. 

2.  The  convention,  both  in  withdrawing  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  forming 
their  new  Church,  did  not  act  with  either  the 
authority  or  sanction  of  the  General  conference 
of  1844.  The  conference  did  not  form  any  plan 
to  guide  the  south,  or  any  others  in  the  work  of 
seceding  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch. 
This  is  no  work  of  our  Church  or  its  General 
conference.  They  left  those  concerned  to  form 
their  own  plan,  and  pursue  such  measures  as 
tliey  saw  fit.  The  General  conference  neither  au- 
thorized, advised,  sanctioned,  nor  even  approved 
of  this  separation  or  secession;  they  liarely 
assented  to  it  as  they  would  assent  to  a  man's 
withdrawing  from  the  Church.  They  declared 
how  they  woidd  treat  the  separatists,  provided 
the  sepaiatists  would  act  peaceably,  and  would 


*  See,  for  this  Report,  HlBtory  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  pp.  207-234.  W.,  July  11th.  Scraps,  III, 
p.  49.    Also,  C,  Juue  25th.    Scraps,  II,  p.  823. 


act  for  certain  reasons.  The  General  conference 
made  no  plan  providing  for  the  session  of  the 
convention,  the  presidency  of  bishops  in  that 
body,  or  other  things  employed  to  produce  the 
riipture. 

But  the  Report  on  Organization  speaks  as  though 
the  General  conference  gave  absolute  power  to 
the  southern  conferences  to  separate.  Hear  its 
language:  "The  General  conference  of  1844,  in 
the  lAan  of  jurisdictional  separation  adopted  by 
that  body,  gave  full  and  express  authority  to  the 
annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  states  to 
judge  of  the  propriety,  and  decide  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  organizing  a  separate  or  ecclesiastical 
connection  in  the  south."*  This  authority  "  was 
given  without  limitation,"  and  might  he  exer- 
cised "  irrespective  of  the  whole  Church."  In- 
deed it  is  said  that  the  General  conference  "  duly 
and  formally  transferred  its  right  and  power 
over  the  question  to  these  annual  conferences," 
etc.  This  is  strong  language,  and  was  man- 
ifestly designed  to  make  the  impression  that  the 
General  conference  legislated  for  actual  and  abso- 
lute division.  Whereas,  its  action  was  altogether 
provisional,  depending  on  a  contingency  which,  it 
was  hoped,  might  not  happen.  It  was  to  be  a 
case  of  absolute  necessity. 

3.  The  General  conference  could  not,  and  there- 
fore did  not,  confer  on  the  annual  conferences  the 
]x)wer  to  divide  the  Church.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  General  conference  possessed  no  power  to 
enact  or  perfect  any  plan  for  the  division  of  the 
Church.  As  individuals,  they  might  signify 
their  assent  to  a  nn-asure  that  w"as  asserted  to  be 
necessary  or  unavoidahle;  but  as  a  legislative 
body  they  could  do  nothing  that  would  sanction 
a  division  of  the  Church.  Such  an  act  would 
have  been  a  nullity  in  itself,  not  being  sanc- 
tioned by  any  powers  constitutionally  or  legally 
vested  in  the  body  adopting  it.  The  fact  is,  the 
General  conference  did  not  claim  the  right;  they 
only  submitted  to  a  necessity  which  the  southern 
delegates  assured  them  was  beyond  their  control. 
Hence  they  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  an- 
nual conferences.  The  plan  was  not  confirmed, 
and  therefore  the  action  of  the  convention  based 
upon  it,  is  without  authority,  being  unconstitu 
tional. 

The  Report,  though  it  denounced  the  General 
conference  for  its  action,  when  claiming  privi- 
leges under  its  authority,  endows  it  with  all  sorts 
and  degrees  of  power,  in  order  to  sanction  seces- 
sion. "It  is  tne  supreme  legislative  power  of 
the  Church."  "  It  is  the  only  constitutional  or- 
gan of  action  on  all  subjects  involving  the  powei 
of  legislation."  Allowing  even  this,  it  can  not 
legislate  bevond  its  power.  It  is  a  body  of 
strictly  limited  power.  Where  is  the  power 
granted  to  tlie  General  confc^rence  to  divide,  or 
adopt  a  plan  to  divide  the  Methodist  Episcopal 


•  History  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  p.  2C'S. 
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Church?  It  has  no  power  to  make  another  Gen- 
eral conference.  It  could  not  do  away  the  gen- 
eral superintendencij,  by  sanctioning  a  division 
of  the  Church.  It  could  not  circumscribe  the 
work  of  the  Episcopacy.  In  limiting  the  bish- 
ops to  the  respective 'sides  of  a  division-line 
would  break  the  constitution.  But  when  the 
part  on  one  side  of  the  line  withdrew,  and  be- 
came another  Church,  then,  of  course,  the  bish- 
ops or  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chiirch  could  not  officiate  in  another  Church. 
And  this  proved  to  be  the  fact,  and  in  reference 
to  this  the  General  conference  provisionally  acted 
in  forming  their  plan.  And  this  was  not  a  plan 
to  authorize,  sanction,  approve,  or  even  consent  to 
secession  or  separation;  but  a  plan  to  meet  it, 
and  treat  it,  shoidd  others  effect  it.  For  the  plan 
to  divide  was  not  acted  on,  or  was  never  enter- 
tained or  adopted.  The  threatened  secession  was 
never  approved  of;  it  was  merely  submitted  to  as 
a  necessity;  but  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
no  more  provided  for  secession  proper  than  she 
did  for  tlie  secession  of  the  Methodist  Protest- 
ants, the  followers  of  Mr.  Scott,  or  for  that  of 
any  other  class  of  seceders. 

4.  The  Report  gives  a  false  character  to  the 
plan  of  separation,  in  speaking  of  it  merely  as 
Jurisdictional.     On  this  we  remark. 

First.  The  distinction  attempted  to  be  made 
between  withdrawing  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  General  conference,  and  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  is  purely  fictitious.  It  is 
a  distinction  without  a  difference.  It  is  merely 
imaginary.  It  is  as  if  a  person  would  say,  I  do 
not  give  up  my  citizenship  in  the  United  States 
of  America;  I  onh'  renounce  my  allegiance  to 
the  General  Government  of  the 'United  States. 
If  a  man  is  not  out  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  when  he  renounces  the  authority  of  the 
highest  judiciary  of  the  Church,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  tell  when  he  is  out  of  it. 

Secondly.  This  new  theory  is  contradicted  by 
the  plan  itself,  which  looks  only  to  "  a  distinct 
ecclesiastical  connection."  No  authority  is  given 
for  the  promotion  of  a  separate  jurisdictional 
control  simply.  What  can  be  meant  by  a  dis- 
tinct ecclesiastical  connection,  other  than  that 
those  who  form  it  are  cut  off  from  the  Church  to 
which  they  belonged? 

Thirdly'.  Dr.  Cajjers's  plan,  which  looked 
toward  a  jurisdictional  separation,  received  no 
countenance  or  authority  from  the  General  con- 
ference. 

Fourthly.  The  plan  leaves  the  old  Church  in 
possession  of  its  true  name — "the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;"  while  the  new  Church  is 
to  select  a  new  name,  such  as  "the  Church, 
south,"  or  "  the  southern  Church."  The  con- 
vention dissolved  all  ties  of  connection  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  organized  a 
new  one.  And  when  they  profess  to  have 
merely  effected  a  "jurisdictional  separation," 
they  sail  under  false  colors.  They  have  made 
a  General  conference  for  themselves — have  their 
own  bishops.  Book  Concern,  Missionary  Soci- 
ety. 

'Fifthly.  The  Report  clings  to  this  fictitious 
jurisdiction  for  obvious  reasons,  and  such  as 
they  have  themselves,  in  various  ways,  declared. 
There  are  two  obvious  reasons  why  this  should 
be  done,  in  order  to  induce  those  who  fear  to 
leave  the  Church,  to  submit  to  the  secession,  by 
calling  it  a  jurisdictional  organization.  The 
first  plea  is,  to  induce  persons  to  believe  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  is  only  divided,  while 
tlie  union  of  it  remains.    Hence  the  Report  says, 
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j  "  The  division  relates  only  to  the  power  of  gen- 
I  eral  jurisdiction;"  that  this  is  authorized  "  by 
I  the  supreme,  or  rather  highest  legislative  power 
;  of  the  Church."  A  labored  effort  is  made  to 
!  establish  the  absurd  notion  of  a  divided  union, 
'  by  reference  to  the  early  history  of  the  Church. 
j  It  is  true  enough  that,  as  the  Report  says,  the 
power  of  juriscJiction  was  first  exercised  by  a 
company  of  unordained  preachers,  under  a  supcr- 
1  intendent  appointed  by  Mr.  Wesley;  that  it  was 
I  subsequently  placed  in  the  hands  of  annual  con- 
!  ferences;  that  it  was  next  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  bishops  and  a  small  committee,  and  again 
^  deposited  with  the  itinerant  ministry  assembled 
in  General  conference;  then  placed  with  the 
elders  and  the  General  conference.  But  this 
does  not  favor  the  doctrines  of  the  Report.  The 
whole  tendency  is  to  a  firmer  union.  Our 
fathers  were  successful  in  forming  a  united 
body.  The  present  movement  is  to  divide  the 
sanie  body. 

Sixthly'  It  is  an  organization  upon  some  com- 
mon basis  which  gives  to  a  Church  its  unity,  its 
individuality,  itsidentity.  One  of  the  articles 
defines  a  Church  to  be  "  a  congregation  of  faith- 
ful men,  to  whom  God's  word  is  preached,  and 
the  sacraments  duly  administered."  This  de- 
scription necessarily  requires  organization.  It 
provides  for  the  constituting  of  a  congregation  or 
Church,  wliich  is  an  organized  body,  as  its  name 
and  nature  show.  It  provides  for  'preachers,  and 
administrators  of  sacraments,  and  these  persons 
necessarily  combine  with  them  organization.  A 
common  creed  will  not  answer.  The  British 
Wesleyans,  the  Methodist  Protestants,  agree 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  doc- 
trines, and  in  most  respects  in  institutions;  yet 
they  are  distinct,  independent  Churches.  Now, 
as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has 
an  organization  solely  its  own,  it  is  a  distinct 
Church.  As  to  the  'phrases,  "the  different  di- 
visions of  the  Church,"  "  the  different  sections 
of  the  Church,"  such  language  is  romance. 
Churches  are  not  divided  into  sections  or  di- 
visions in  this  sense,  any  more  than  juries,  con- 
gregations, or  the  like,  are  thus  divided. 

Finally.  Another  object  of  this  jurisdictional 
theory  is  to  secure  the  title  to  property.  The 
convention  says;  "  The  committee  are  compelled 
to  believe,  that  the  mere  division  of  jurisdiction, 
as  authorized  by  the  General  conference,  can  not 
affect  either  the  moral  or  legal  unity  of  the 
American  family  of  Christians,  known  as  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  this  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  the  ablest  jurists  of  the  country." 
This  language  is  deceptive.  There  are  at  least 
two  errors  in  it.  First,  the  General  conference 
did  not  authorize  a  division  of  jurisdiction,  or  any 
division  or  separation;  it  merely  assented  to  such 
separation  or  secession  as  the'  south  saw  fit  to 
make  on  their  own  sole  authority  and  responsi- 
bility. Secondly,  the  separatists,  by  their  act  of 
separation,  according  to  the  plan,  cease  to  be 
known  as  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  this  designation  being  retainea  by  the 
Church  proper. 

5.  As  to  the  necessity  governing  the  case,  the 
Report,  as  well  as  the  declaration  and  Protest, 
assumes  much,  and  greatly  exaggerates  the  whole 
matter. 

As  to  the  supposed  necessity,  in  reference  to 
Harding's  case,  it  is  briefly  this:  It  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  Discipline,  which  required  a 
preacher  coming  into  the  possession  of  slaves,  to 
emancipate  them,  when  the  laws  of  the  state  al- 
lowed emancipation.     The  laws  of  Maryland  do 
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allow  it;  and  in  no  case  do  tbey  permit  a  person 
so  freed  to  be  again  reduced  to  slaveiy.  And 
hence,  the  large  Baltimore  conference,  In  1^45, 
renewed  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Harding,  twelve 
only  voting  against  it.  As  to  the  necessity  of 
preachers  holding  slaves  in  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Mi.s.souri,  there  is  nothing  of  it. 

As  to  the  Bishop's  case,  we  have  sufficiently 
explained  this  already,  and  from  our  survey  of  it, 
it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  no  necessity  gov- 
erned in  the  matter.  It  has  been,  however,  made 
a  handle  to  show,  tliat  there  was  only  a  com- 
mencement with  Bishop  Andrew,  and  this  must 
reach  to  all  preachers  in  the  south.  Of  this 
there  never  was  a  case,  and  we  presume  never 
will  be  one.  All  the  outcry  on  tliis  point  was 
manifestly  for  effect,  and  nothing  else. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  foresaw  that 
something  more  was  necessary  to  sustain  their 
charge  than  the  cases  of  Harding  and  the  Bishop. 
They  therefore  advert  to  the  abolition  excitement 
in  some  portions  of  the  Church,  as  rendering  it 
necessary  for  the  south  to  dissolve  their  existing 
relations.  It  is  unfortunate  for  this  argimient 
that  the  two  preceding  General  conferences  con- 
tained each  more  ultra-abolition  delegates  than 
that  of  1844,  and  yet  no  abolition  measure  was 
carried,  nor  even  proposed  by  any  of  the  com- 
mittees. The  violent  agitators  hadf  seceded  from 
the  Church,  and  the  abolition  storm  had  spent 
itself  before  1844.  The  only  real  cause  of  com- 
plaint was,  that  the  General  conference  refused 
to  sanction  slavery  in  its  decisions.  This  was 
the  real  cause,  and  nothing  else. 

Indeed,  whatever  of  real  or  plausible  necessity 
for  secession  existed  when  the  convention  met, 
seems  to  have  been  created  by  the  course  of  the 
south,  and  which  did  not  grow  out  of  the  nature 
of  the  case.  The  southern  delegates  met  next 
day  after  the  adjournment  of  the  General  confer- 
ence, resolved  on  the  Louisville  convention, 
fixed  the  ratio  of  representation,  and  sent  out 
an  inflammatory  circular  to  the  people.  The 
southern  papers  hoisted  at  once  the  secession 
flag,  and  everj'  eff^ort  was  employed  to  ^et  up, 
not  to  allay  excitement;  to  make,  but  not  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity.  The  necessity  contemplated 
by  the  General  conference,  was  one  spontaneously 
arising  from  the  state  of  things;  not  one  got  up 
or  made  for  the  occasion.  The  convention  can 
find  no  reason  whatever  for  its  decision  from 
the  provisional  plan  of  the  General  conference. 
They  were  to  Jind,  not  to  create  or  make  the  ne- 
cessity. 

6.  What  then  is  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  but  a  secession  from  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church?  The  Report  on  Organiza- 
tion makes  it  a  secession,  by  its  decision,  though 
it  denies  it  in  its  argumentation.  The  conven- 
tion renounced  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Methtnlist 
Episcopal  Church;  for  they  renounced  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  General  conference;  but  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  General  conference  is  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
therefore  they  renounced  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  and  with  it  the 
Church  itself. 

Beside,  they  constituted  a  new  Church.  And 
how  could  they  constitute  a  new  one,  and  form 
it  from  themselves,  and  therefore  belong  to  the 
new  Church,  without  withdrawing,  or  seceding, 
or  separating  themselves  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church? 

7.  The  convention,  in  its  Report,  gives  an 
unfair  interpretation  of  the  law  of  slavery  in 
the  Discipline.    It  states  the  law  correctly,  but 


reasons  on  it  unfairly.  It  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  law  for  a  local  preaclier  and 
that  for  a  traveling  preacher,  and  yet  there  is 
a  manifest  difference,  and  for  good  reasons. 
The  law  must  be  contemplated  in  a  threefold 
light. 

First.  As  it  applies  to  members.  All  that 
refers  to  them  is  the  General  Rule,  which, 
though  very  brief,  is  very  significant  and  com- 
prehensive. But  as  all  oflScial  persons  and 
preachers  are  also  members  of  the  Church, 
this  Rule  will  also  apply  to  them,  though  the 
rule  for  official  members  and  traveling  preach- 
ers will  not  apply  to  Church  members. 

Secondly.  In  regard  to  official  members  and 
local  preachers,  the  law  is  that  "  no  slaveholder 
shall  DC  eligible  to  any  official  station  in  our 
Church  hereafter,  where  the  laws  of  the  state 
in  which  he  lives  admit  of  emancipation  and 

rermit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy   freedom." 
f  the  laws  of  tlie  state  admit  of  emancipation, 
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but  do  not  allow  the  emancipated  slave  to  live 
in  it,  and  enjoy  fre( 
bar  to  official  station. 

Thirdly.  In  regard  to  traveling  preachers  the 
law  is,  "When  any  traveling  preacher  becomes 
the  owner  of  a  slave,  by  any  means,  he  shall 
forfeit  his  ministerial  character  in  our  Church,, 
unless  he  execute,  if  it  be  practicable,  a  legal 
emancipation  of  such  slaves,  conformably  to 
the  laws  of  the  state  in  whicli  lie  lives." 
There  is  a  manifest  difference  between  the  law 
for  a  local  preacher  and  that  for  a  traveling 
preacher.  By  the  law  for  a  local  preacher 
the  slave  must  be  "  permitted  to  enjoy  his 
freedom,"  in  the  state  where  he  is  manumitted, 
before  slaveholding  can  be  regarded  as  a  bar. 
A  traveling  preacher  is  bound  to  manumit,  if 
it  be  practicable ;  that  is,  if  the  laws  of  the  state 
do  not  prohibit  it.  Under  this  law  Mr.  Hard- 
ing was  dealt  with.  The  reason  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  law  for  a  traveling  preacher 
and  that  for  a  local  preacher  is  this:  The  resi- 
dence of  a  local  preacher  is  permanent;  tliat 
of  a  traveling  preacher  is  not  so.  He  may  be 
removed  every  year;  and  if  he  be  in  a  slave- 
holding  state  one  j'ear,  he  may  be  in  a  free 
state  the  next.  And  yet  tlie  Report  on  Organ- 
ization says,  contrary  to  truth,  that  tlie  law 
for  the  official  member  and  local  preacher  is 
the  only  law  binding  upon  any  "grade  of 
ministers  in  our  Church,  from  tlie  lowest  office 
up  to  the  bishop." 

Fourthly.  Tlie  Report  gives  a  wrong  view  of 
the  action  of  the  General  conference  in  1840  on 
slavery  in  the  Westmoreland  case.  We  need 
not  quote  the  resolution  here,  as  it  has  been 
frequently  quoted  already. 

This  resolution  does  not  mean  what  the  Re- 
port seeks  to  make  it  mean.  They  say,  "It 
was  the  unanimous  voice  of  tlie  great  represent- 
ative and  judicial  council  of  the  Church,  then 
acting  in  tlie  character  of  a  high  court  of  appeals, 
for  the  decision  of  an  important  legal  ques- 
tion." The  conference  was  not  sitting  as  a 
court  of  appeals;  for  there  was  no  trial  from 
which    the   appeal    could    come ;    and    this    is 

firoved  more  fully  that  those  concerned  were 
ocal  preachers,  whose  cases  never  came  before 
the  General  conference  by  appeal.  Tlius,  t)ie 
convention  gives  a  false  character  to  the  action 
of  the  General  conference  of  1840. 

The  true  state  of  the  matter  is  this:  Ccrlaiii 
local  preachers,  in  the  North  Neck  of  Virginia, 
applied  to  the  Baltimore  conference  for  ordina- 
tion, and  their  application  was  rejected  by  that 
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■body.  Supposing  their  application  was  re- 
jected because  tliey  were  slaveholders,  they 
memorialized  the  General  conference,  complain- 
ing of  the  Baltimore  conference.  Tlie  response 
of  the  General  conference  expressed  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  the  Churcn,  which  no  one 
before  or  since  has  called  in  question. 

Now,  however,  the  convention  apply  to  the 
Episcopacy  what  belongs  only  to  local  preach- 
ers. No  discussion  ensued  on  the  Report,  be- 
cause it  made  no  discovery,  and  only  affirmed  a 
position  never  disputed.  Who  can  believe  that 
this  resolution  taught  the  doctrine  that  slave- 
holding  was  no  barrier  to  the  Episcopacy,  and 
that  such  would  pass  in  1840  unanimously? 

The  Report  on  Organization  alludes  to  what 
it  calls  "  the  novel  and  dangerous  doctrines 
practically  avowed  and  indorsed  by  that  body, 
[the  General  conference,]  and  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  Church  generally,  with  regard  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  the  consti- 
tutional rights  and  poAvers  respectively  of  the 
Episcopacy  and  the  General  conference." 
These  restrictions  are  the  mere  guards  thrown 
around  the  constitutional  elements  composing 
the  Church  organization.  In  this  view  some 
have  called  them,  properly  enough,  the  consti- 
tution; yet  these  do  not  comprise  all  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church,  although  they  are  salu- 
tary guards  to  preserve  the  Articles  of  Religion, 
to  fix  the  ratio  of  representation,  to  secure  a 
general  superintendency,  to  maintain  the  Gen- 
eral Rules,  to  secure  the  right  of  appeal,  and 
guard  the  Book  Concern  and  Chartered  Fund. 
Indeed,  all  the  organic  bodies  of  the  Church 
and  the  officers  necessary  to  carry  them  out, 
enter  into,  and  form  parts  of,  the  constitution, 
although  these  restrictions  are  properly  enough 
called  the  constitution,  as  they  are  the  proper 
guards  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  elements 
which  constitute  the  Church.  The  convention 
make  a  mere  show  of  zeal  for  the  constitution 
of  the  Church,  while  they  invade  some  of  its 
most  sacred  provisions. 

9.  The  convention,  in  support  of  their  new 
theories  and  revolutionary  course,  represent  the 
General  conference  as  acting  a  double  and  con- 
tradictory part.  It  is  represented  as  acting 
without  law,  above  law,  against  law,  extraju- 
dicially, extra-legislatively,  when  the  views  of 
the  south  are  not  met.  But  if  the  conference 
pass  a  plan  of  separation  for  which  there  is 
neither  law  nor  constitution,  the  General  con- 
ference is  "  the  supreme  legislative  power," 
"  the  only  constitutional  organ  of  legislative 
power."  The  Report,  too,  makes  the  General 
conference  act  speak  both  advisory  and  judi- 
cially. They  make  the  action  judicial,  when 
made  to  bear  on  the  General  conference,  but  ad- 
oisory  when  made  to  bear  on  Bishops  Soule  and 
Andrew. 

10.  The  convention  takes  great  pains  to  array 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  against  the 
civil  powers  of  the  country.  The  Report,  ex- 
plaining the  law  on  slavery,  calls  it  the  "great 
•jonipromise,  conservative  arrangement,  which 
had  been  looked  to  as  the  only  reliable  bond  of 
jurisdictional  union  between  the  north  and  the 
south  for  more  than  lialf  a  century."  They 
say  "the  compromise  was  practically  disre- 
garded and  abandoned;"  that  the  *' whole  law 
of  the  Church,  and  the  most  important  adjudi- 
cations had  upon  it,  were  treated  as  null  and 
obsolete,  and  that  body  proceeded  to  a  claim  of 
right,  and  course  of  action,  amounting  to  a  vir- 
tual appeal  of  all  law;"  that  it  "  brought  the 


Church  into  a  state  of  direct  and  violent  antag- 
onism with  the  civil  authority  and  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  throughout  all  the  slaveholding 
states."  All  this  is  false.  Where  is  the  law, 
whether  constitutional  or  statutory,  which  re- 
quires that  a  Methodist  bishop,  or  a  Methodist 
preacher,  must  hold  slaves?  or  that  slavehold- 
ing is  a  prerequisite  to  the  right  of  citizenship? 
The  Report  reasons  as  though  the  laws  of  slave 
states  made  it  the  duty  of  citizens  to  hold 
slaves.  A  man  may  be  a  good  citizen  with- 
out being  the  owner  of  slaves;  and  a  Church 
may  organize  its  institutions,  excluding  all 
slaveholders  from  its  pale,  without  coining  into 
antagonism,  either  violent  or  otherwise,  with 
the  civil  authorities.  Quakers  will  not  permit 
their  members  to  hold  slaves,  and  no  one 
charges  them  with  contravening  the  laws  of 
the  state. 

We  deny  positively  that  the  action  of  Gen- 
eral conference,  in  reference  to  the  Bishop  or 
Mr.  Harding,  conflicts  either  with  the  civil  in- 
stitutions or  the  Discipline  of  the  Church. 

In  regard  to  the  Bishop,  though  there  is  no 
law  declaring  a  bishop  shall  not  be  a  slave- 
holder, yet  by  the  just  moral  analogies  he  is 
debarred  from  being  a  slaveholder.  Officiating 
in  free  states,  he  must  not  be  a  slaveholder,  as 
no  member  of  the  Church,  official  member,  or 
traveling  preacher,  in  free  states,  are  allowed 
to  have  slaves.  There  is  no  Discipline  against 
dancing,  horse-racing,  dealing  in  lottery  tick- 
ets, etc.  If  an  act  be  evil  moral  discipline 
must  reach  it;  therefore,  if  an  officer  of  the 
Church  can  not  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office,  there  ought  to  be  power  in  the  govern- 
ment to  regulate  him.  The  General  confer- 
ence had  such  power  in  the  Bishop's  case;  be- 
cause, 1.  The  Discipline  takes  from  that  body 
the  power  to  destroy  the  general  superintend- 
ency. 2.  The  Bishop  is  amenable  to  the  Gen- 
eral conference  for  his  conduct,  and  they  can 
expel  him  for  improper  conduct.  This  brings 
the  Bishop  under  the  restraint  of  the  confer- 
ence for  his  entire  conduct  and  even  capability; 
and  though  he  was  a  resident  of  Georgia, 
whose  laws  forbid  emancipation,  he  was  also 
the  Bishop  in  many  states  whose  laws  pro- 
hibit slavery;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  a  slave- 
holder officiating  would  be  justly  odious.  The 
procedure  of  the  conference  did  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  civil  institutions  of  Georgia. 
That  state  did  not  command  that  a  Methodist 
bi.shop  must  be  a  slaveholder,  though  residing 
in  the  state.  It  was  only  as  a  bishop  that  the 
General  conference  touched  him.  They  did  not 
interfere  with  him  as  a  citizen  of  Georgia,  nor 
as  an  elder,  deacon,  or  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  In  neither  of  tiiese 
capacities  did  they  interfere  with  him  as  a 
slaveholder.  They  took  him  up  as  an  officer,  or 
bishop  of  the  whole  Cliurch,  and  in  no  other 
way.  There  is,  therefoie,  no  collision  between 
the  acts  of  the  General  conference  and  the  laws 
of  Georgia. 

As  to  the  case  of  Harding,  the  Discipline  is 
so  clear,  and  the  fact  so  well  established,  that 
by  the  laws  of  Maryland  slaves  can  be  manu- 
mitted, it  amounts  to  effrontery  to  say  that  he 
was  dealt  unfairly  by,  or  that  any  law,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  was  infringed. 

The  Report  resorts  to  an  unworthy  expedient 
to  make  out  opposition  to  the  law  of  the 
Church.  Keeping  altogether  out  of  view  the 
law  governing  traveling  preachers,  they  apply 
the  law  on  local  preachers  to  the  case  of  tniv- 
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eling  preachers.  They  then  regulate  the 
bishop  as  a  traveling  preacher.  They  then 
found  on  this  false  assumption  the  cliarges  of 
tyranny  again.st  law  and  the  like.  But  there  is 
one  law  for  the  local  preaclier,  anotlier  for  the 
traveling  preacher,  and  a  third  and  distinct 
authority  to  regulate  the  bishop. 

It  were  easy  here  to  retort  on  the  convention 
and  its  new  Church.  By  giving  up  their 
Christian  liberty  of  regulating  the  Church  ac- 
cording to  the  New  Testament,  they  liave,  in 
spiritual  and  moral  matters,  allowed  the  civil 
power  to  govern  them.  Thus,  the  morals  of 
Christianity  are  to  be  governed  by  the  arbi- 
trary laws  of  civil  society,  and  that,  too,  in 
one  of  its  most  corrupt  points,  that  of  enslav- 
ing, and  keeping  enslaved,  both  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  men. 

11.  The  Report  charges  on  the  action  of  the 
General  conference  that  it  would  shut  out  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  from  access  to  both 
slaves  and  masters;  therefore  duty  requires 
them  to  separate  from  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Church.  But,  we  may  ask,  when  did  the 
planters  of  the  south  demand,  in  order  to  have 
access  to  them  and  their  slaves,  that  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  should  have  a  slave- 
holding  Episcopacy?  They  may  require  that 
we  teach  the  slaves  to  obey  their  masters,  but 
they  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  our  Church 
government.  As  a  slaveholding  Episcopacy 
would  produce  strife,  contention,  and  every 
evil  work,  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  Church, 
we  may  not  admit  it,  though  the  door  should 
be  shut  elsewhere.  I3ut  the  planters,  apart 
from  ministers,  never  made  any  such  demand. 
For  sixty  or  seventy  years  we  have  had  no 
slaveholding  bishop,  and  no  complaint  was 
ever  made  by  planters,  except  those  who  were 
Methodist  preachers,  and  it  was  only  recently 
that  even  these  learned  this  lesson.  There  has 
been  no  instance  up  to  1844,  or  since,  among 
Methodist  preachers,  whether  in  the  West  In- 
dies or  the  United  States,  in  which  they  did  or 
said  any  thing  to  interfere  with  the  relation  be- 
tween master  and  slave,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  religious  duties;  and  this  day  no  such 
thing  would  be  tolerated  in  any  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  charge  is 
entirely  groundless. 

12.  It  is  objected  that  the  action  in  the  Bish- 
op's case  creates  a  caste  in  the  ministry.  The 
phrase  "  caste  in  the  constitutional  eldership  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  "  is  used.  Though  pom- 
pous in  style,  it  has  no  definite  signification. 
What  can  be  meant  by  these  swelling  words? 
All  elders  are  alike  in  office,  and  their  duties 
are  the  same.  Perhaps  this  caste  may  mean  any 
thing  which  proscribes  all  who  do  not  possess 
it.  Good  health  and  ability  to  travel  are  nec- 
essary requirements  in  a  bishop;  and  yet  the 
infirm  elders,  not  in  possession  of  these,  do  not 
form  an  odious  caste.  We  have  formerly  under- 
stood our  southern  brethren  as  enduring  slav- 
ery, but  not  approving  of  it,  bearing  it  as  a 
cross  till  Providence  would  remove  it.  We 
have  understood  them,  too,  as  con.senting  and 
approving  of  a  non-slaveholding  Episcopacy, 
for  Christ's  sake.  But  a  change  has  come  over 
their  feelings  in  this  matter;  for  now  to  refuse 
to  admit  slaveholding  into  the  Episcopacy  is  to 
be  made  a  good  ground  of  secession  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

There  are  several  objections  to  the  new 
Church,  some  of  which  we  will  here  briefly 
present: 


13.  We  object  to  the  new  Church,  that  it  pos- 
sesses several  elements  of  schism.  While  pro- 
fessing adherence  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  tlie  minority  carried  matters  to  a  dan- 
gerous extent  that  will  be  an  element  of  .schism 
in  any  body,  and  in  time  must  produce  decisive 
steps.  What  measures  are  more  schismatic 
than  the  undue  agitation  of  the  press,  condem- 
nation of  the  Church,  and  much  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention?  In  executive  ad- 
ministration what  is  more  distracting  than  the 
contumacious  conduct  of  Bishop  Andrew,  and 
that  of  Bishop  Soule  in  disregarding  the  acts 
of  his  colleagues  and  the  acts  of  the  General 
conference?  The  i-eason,  too,  for  all  this,  in 
fact,  is,  plausibilities  aside,  to  continue  and 
protect  slavery.  The  plea  is  not  doctrines,  nor 
Church  polity,  but  to  propagate  or  sustain  a 
wrong  system  sustained  by  groat  moral  wrongs. 

14.  We  object  to  the  new  Church,  that  it  is 
pro-slavery,  if  not  in  avowed  principle,  it  is 
such  in  efiect.  The  speakers  in  the  convention, 
at  least  some  of  them,  go  to  assert  the  doctrine 
that  slavery  is  an  institution  of  God,  as  well  as 
of  the  civil  power,  and  that  all  resistance  to  it 
is  treason  against  both  God  and  man.  These 
assertions  received  no  rebuke  or  opposition 
from  the  convention,  and  must  be  considered 
as  the  principles  upon  which  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  is  founded.  We  may 
refer  here  to  Mr.  Dunwoody's  speech,  published 
in  our  list  of  the  documents  as  a  mere  speci- 
men; and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  interpret- 
er of  the  south  for  many  years  on  this  subject. 
He  preached  a  notable  pro-slavery  sermon  be- 
fore the  South  Carolina  conference,  which  wa.s 
received  by  that  body  with  great  favor  and 
published. 

15.  The  new  Church  passesses  several  ele- 
ments of  a  revolutionary  character;  but  as  the 
movement  was  a  revolution  itself,  every  step 
beyond  the  offering  of  the  Protest  was  a  rev- 
olutionary one;  for  protest  is  the  last  act  of 
regular  Church  action;  therefore,  every  act  be- 
yond this  is  one  of  revolution.  Minorities 
pusliing  their  acts  beyond  protest  become  revo- 
lutionists. The  revolutionary  acts  need  not  be 
given  in  detail.  We  will  name,  however,  the 
address  of  the  southern  delegates  at  close  of 
conference;  the  acts  of  Bishop  Soule  in  calling 
Bishop  A.ndrew  to  work;  the  convention,  and 
many  other  things  connected  with  the  former. 

16.  It  will  be  very  diflicult  to  maintain  an 
efiicient  itinerancy  with  a  slaveholding  minis- 
try. Those  preachers  in  the  south  who  become 
possessors  of  slaves  have  mostly  become  local 
on  account  of  the  incumbrance  of  slaves:  hence 
the  difficulty  of  filling  up  the  ranks  of  travel- 
ing preachers  by  those  who  are  confined  to  their 
estates  and  their  slaves. 

17.  And  this  alliance  of  the  Church  with 
slaveholders  must  have  the  effect,  in  the  end, 
of  alienating  the  colored  people  of  the  south 
from  the  Church.  They  must  view  the  minis- 
try as  taking  part  with  their  oppressors.  Of 
course  their  confidence  in  them  must  be  shaken, 
and  the  result  will  be,  when  circumstances  will 
allow,  to  decline  Church  fellowship  with  them. 

18.  Throughout  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
there  is  an  attempt  to  bring  odium  on  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  by  representing  her  as 
arrayed  against  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
country.  Tliis  note  is  the  same  that  was  used 
on  former  occasions;  and  the  writer  of  the  Re- 
j)ort  was  one  of  those  who  proclaimed  it  when 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was  organ- 
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ized.     As  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  out- 
lived the  one  she  will  easily  outlive  the  other. 

19.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  and  strong 
asseverations  of  the  convention  in  clinging  to 
the  plan,  there  are  several  parts  of  tlieir  action 
•which  totally  nullify  it.     The  resolution  of  tlie 
convention,  authorizing  any  portion  of  an  an-  j 
imal  conference,  on  the  line  not  represented  in 
the  convention,  who  may  adhere  to  the  south,  j 
to  send  delegates  to  the'Gcueral  conference  of  ] 
1846,  no  matter  on  what  agency  it  may  have 
been  gotten   up,   is   a    revolutionary   measure. 
Add  to  this  the   annual  conferences  gave    no 
official  sanction  to  the  plan,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  refused  to  conlirm  it  by  a  constitu- 
tional vote. 

20.  There  arc  several  doctrines  embraced  by 
the  new  Church,  wliich  were  never  before  re- 
ceived bv  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It 
is  new  in  Methodism  to  teach  that  slavery  is 
sanctioned  by  the  Bible;  and  we  need  not  now 
dwell  upon  this,  s^o  as  to  maintain  this  charge, 
seeing  so  many  of  the  members  of  the  convention  I 
assert  it.  A  degree  of  power,  too,  is  ascribed  to 
the  Epi.scopacy,  which  was  unknown  to  our  fa- 
thers. Other  "innovations  have  been  brought  to 
view  already  in  this  narrative,  so  that  we  need 
not  dwell  on  them  in  this  place. 

21.  Several  questions  have  been  asked,  after 
the  convention,  by  numbers  of  persons  on  the 
borders  or  in  the  south,  in  order  to  satisfy  their 
minds  in  reference  to  the  true  character  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  their 
relation  to  it.  We  will  briefly  state  these  ques- 
tions, and  furnish  replies. 

Who  belong  since  the  convention,  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South? 

None  belong  to  it,  except  Bishops  Soule  and 
Andrew,  the  members  of  the  Louisville  conven- 
tion, and  as  many  others  as  have  formally  united 
with  them.  They  have  no  annual  conferences, 
for  the  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  are  conferences  of  this  Church  only,  and 
will  continue  so  till  they  are  changed,  or  "tiiflfer- 


ently  formed  by  the  General  conference  of  the 
same  Church.  Their  members,  many  or  few, 
may  withdraw,  one  by  one,  but  the  conferences 
retain  their  organization,  till  the  power  that  con- 
stituted them  sees  fit  to  change  them.  And  no 
private  members  belong  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  except  tho.se  who  join  it;  but  tliey 
belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  till 
they  withdraw  from  it. 

i)id  the  southern  delegates  form  themselves 
into  a  distinct  Church  during  the  convention,  or 
did  they  only  resolve  to  do  so? 

They  have  fully  organized  themselves  into  a 
'.lew  Ckurch;  because,  1.  They  have  taken  anew 
name.  2.  They  declare  their  annual  conferences 
to  be  "erected  into  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization.'' They  declare  the  jurisdiction,  for- 
merly exercised  over  them,  entirdij  dissolved,  and 
they  constituted  a  separate  connection.  Hence 
they  have  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  are,  therefore,  no  part  of  it. 
3.  The  convention  formed  a  new  General  confer- 
ence. 4.  They  have  altered  their  Discipline, 
and  formed  a  new  one.  5.  They  have  left  noth- 
ing for  the  annual  conferences  to  do. 

Must  each  annual  conference  sanction  the  ac- 
tion of  the  convention  before  the  organization  is 
completed? 

The  organization  is  completed.  The  conven- 
tion calls  for  the  sanction  of  no  conference,  but 
claims  full  power  to  act  for  every  member, 
preacher,  and  conference  in  the  south,  and  by 
this  means  transfer  them  with  or  without  their 
consent. 

Can  Bishop  Soule  preside  in  conferences  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church? 

He  certainly  can  not,  because  he  was  identi- 
fied with  the  convention,  in  acting  with  it,  sign- 
ing, officially,  its  decisions,  and  approving  of 
them.  He  withdrew  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  virtually,  and  even  formally, 
united  with  the  new  Church  in  presiding  in 
those  tliey  claim  to  be  their  conferences. 
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1.  The  presidency  of  Bishop  Soule  in  the 
convention  gave  great  satisfaction  and  encour- 
agement to  the  south.  But  it  was  exceedingly 
offensive  to  the  northern  conferences.  The  ot-  ; 
fense  was  not  that  Bishop  Soule  acted  for  the  . 
south;  but  that  he  also  claimed  to  act  as  a  bishop 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  the  same 
time.  This  presented  the  strange  anomaly  of  a  j 
bishop  performing  official  duties  in  two  distinct  i 
Churches  at  the  same  time.  Nav,  it  had  this  as  i 
an  additional  aggravation,  that  liis  entire  influ- ! 
ence  and  official  acts  were  employed  in  subvert- 1 
ing  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  while  he  j 
■was  professedly  acting  in  promoting  its  interests.  | 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  general  interpretation  of  his  i 
course  by  the  principal  men  in  the  Methodist  j 
Episcopal  Church.  We  will  briefly  recite  their 
leading  opinions,  and  refer  to  their  published  ar- 
ticles on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Bond,  in  an  article  dated  June  11th,  on 
"Bishop  Soule's  positicm  and  future  purpose," 
maintains  that  he  had  dissolved  liis  relation  to  I 


the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  presiding 
at  the  convention;  and  his  purpose  to  pre- 
side in  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  without  disciplinary  warrant,  and 
fraught  with  danger.  And  though  the  plan  al- 
lowed of  the  transfer  of  preachers,  it  does  not 
imply  that  one  may  belong  to  both  Churches  at 
the  same  time.  And  as  Bishop  Soule  has  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  convention,  he  must  also 
be  considered  as  having,  with  it,  withdrawn 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.* 

Dr.  Bond  takes  occasion  here  to  state  that,  in 
conversation  with  him,  at  the  commencement  of 
General  conference,  in  the  case  of  Bishop  An- 
drew, Bishop  Soule  said:  "0,  sir,  if  Bishop 
Andrew  is  inextricably  a  slaveholder,  he  will 
resign!  I  am  confident  of  it;  and  the  more  so, 
because  I  have  often  heard  him  express  a  wish 
to  resign  before  his  late  marriage.     And,  more- 

*  C,  June  11,  1845,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  194.  Scraps,  U,  pp. 
819-823. 
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over,  the  admission  of  slavery  into  our  Episco- 
pacy is  ■wholly  impracticable — utterly  iniprac- 
ticaole."  The  impracticability  of  admitting 
slavery  into  the  Episcopacy,  Bishop  Soule  re- 

?eated.  elsewhere  and  to  others,  both  at  New 
ork,  during  the  General  conference,  and  at  the 
Baltimore  conference,  just  preceding  the  General 
conference;  as  well  as  frequently  in  the  -west, 
and  in  our  own  hearing.* 

Rev.  James  B.  Finley,  in  an  article  entitled, 
"Bishop  Soule's  course,"  maintained  that  our 
bishops  could  no  more  preside  in  the  conferences 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  than 
in  a  conference  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church;  and  that  Bishop  Soule  could  not  pre- 
side in  the  conferences  oi  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  He  adds,  that  "  Bishop  Soule  has 
done  more  to  divide  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  than  any  other  man  living."+  Rev.  W. 
D.  R.  Trotter  took  a  similar  position.^  Rev. 
Richard  Bird,  of  the  Illinois  conference,  pro- 
tested against  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Soule 
in  their  conference. ||  The  quarterly  conference 
of  Lebanon,  Illinois,  protested  against  his  pre- 
siding in  the  Illinois  conference.^  The  editor 
of  the  "Western  Advocate  contended  that  the 
ordination  of  Bishop  Soule  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  would  not  be  valid,  or  would 
not  be  acknowledged  as  such;  and  should  he, 
by  any  means,  force  his  presidency  on  us,  can- 
didates for  ordination  ought  to  decline  being  or- 
dained by  him. If 

Rev.  Peter  Cartwright  declares  the  south  to 
be  an  "  apostasy  from  the  good  and  right  way  of 
old  Methodism;"  and  then  proceeds  to  declare 
as  follows,  and  in  this  he  expresses  no  more 
than  the  common  opinion  of  the  entire  north: 
"  Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  more  in  behalf 
of  many,  very  many  of  the  Methodist  preachers 
and  members  of  tlie  Church,  in  the  Illinois  con- 
ference, and  I  wish  it  to  be  heard  by  the  bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  these 
United  States  and  territories. 

"  Bishop  Soule  has  taken  side  with  the  south, 
even  from  the  action  of  the  General  conference 
down  to  the  consummation  of  secession,  at  the 
Louisville  convention,  and  he  has  thrown  his 
whole  weight  of  influence,  as  we  think,  in  rend- 
ing the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  See  his 
argument  at  General  conference,  his  addresses 
to  the  Virginia  and  other  southern  conferences, 
his  letters  in  our  Church  papers,  and  his  very 
extraordinary  address  to  the  Louisville  conven- 
tion. Also,  witness  his  presiding  in  that  body 
of  disorganizers,  his  accepting  a  residence 
among  and  support  from  them,  and  his  provi- 
sionally accepting  their  invitati(m  to  go  and  be 
their  iJishop.  In  view  of  all  this,  we  do  most 
solemnly  think  that  he  has  no  right  to  preside 
in  any  of  the  conferences  that  compose  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church;  for  if  he  is  'bound, 
in  good  faith,  to  carry  out  the  episcopal  plan, 
formed  by  the  bishops,'  for  two  years,  or  till  the 
General  conference  in  Virginia,  in  1846,  why  is 
be  not  'bound,  in  good  faith,'  to  carry  out  said 
plan  for  four  years?  "We  think  that  some  one  of 
the  bishops  who  means  to  remain,  according  to 
his  ordination  vows,  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  should  hasten  to  our  relief. 
But  if  Bishop  Soule  teill  come,  we  will  treat  him 


•  C,  June  11, 1645,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  194.    Scrftps,  11,  pp. 
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as  a  man  and  a  Christian  minister,  courlcously, 
and  re.'^pect fully,  having  no  personal  quarrel 
with  him;  but  we  can  not  receive  him  as  a 
bishop.  There  is  a  deep  wound  inflicted  on 
many  of  the  preachers  and  members  here,  about 
this  unjustinable — as  1  think — decision,  and 
they  are  not  disposed  to  submit  to  it."* 

The  southern  papers,  however,  held  different 
language.  Dr.  "Wightman  insisted  that  Bi.shop 
Soule  was  still  senior  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  that  his  good  faith  was  in- 
volved in  filling  the  appointments  assigned  him; 
and  that  Bi.shops  Morris  and  Janes,  by  their 
acts  in  presiding  in  southern  conferences,  sanc- 
tioned the  convention. t  The  editor  of  the  Nash- 
ville Advocate  repeated  the  sentiments  of  his 
leader,  in  Charleston. t 

On  the  foregoing  we  remark: 

The  Louisville  convention  withdrew  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  renouncing  it, 
and  in  constituting  a  new  Church,  into  wua^c 
organization  they  entered. 

'Bi.shop  Soule,  in  sanctioning,  approving,  acting 
with,  and  signing,  officially,  the  acts  of  the  con- 
vention, withdrew  from  the  iurisdiction  of  the 
MethodLst  Episcopal  Churcn,  and,  therefore, 
from  it. 

He  did  all  he  could  to  disrupt  and  disorgan- 
ize the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cnurch,  as  well  as 
to  establish  a  new  Church  on  its  ruins. 

Bishop  Soule,  therefore,  could  not  preside  in 
the  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  because  he  belonged  to  another  Church, 
was  acting  for  them,  and  acting  against  the  in- 
terests and  integrity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  over  whose  interests  he  claimed  the 
right  to  preside. 

And,  therefore,  as  no  act  of  his  could  be  ofii- 
cial  in  the  MethodLst  Episcopal  Church,  any 
more  than  the  acts  of  a  Popish  or  Episcopal 
bishop,  he  could  not  ordain  our  ministers,  pre- 
side in  our  conferences,  station  our  preachers,  or 
do  any  other  properly  official  act. 

The  claims  of  Bishop  Soule,  in  this  matter, 
were  monstrous,  arrogant,  and  unjust;  and, 
therefore,  could  neither  be  entertained,  approved, 
nor  submitted  to. 

2.  As  the  convention,  acting  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  southern  conferences, 
pronounced  these  conferences  withdrawn,  se- 
ceded, separated  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  constituted  into  a  new  Church,  dis- 
tinct from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
could  not  preside  in  the*e  conferences.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  bishops,  held  in  New  York,  July 
3,  1653,  they  declared  this,  and  published  it 
to  the  world. II 

The  bishops  quote  four  resolutions  of  the 
convention,  which  include,  in  substance, 

That  the  convention  "do  sohtnnly  declare  the 
jurisdiction  hitherto  exercised  over  said  [south- 
ern] annual  conferences,  by  the  General  confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Epi.scopal  Church,  entirely 
dissolved;  and  that  said  annual  conferences  shall 
be,  and  they  hereby  are  constituted  a  separate 
ecclesiastical  connection,  to  be  known  by  the 
style  and  title  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South. 

"  That  it  is  right,  expedient,  and  necessary  to 
erect  these  conferences  into  an  independent 
Church. 


►  W.,  July  4th.    Scraps,  III,  pp.  89,  30. 
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"  That  ihe  jurisdiction  hitherto  exercised  over  j 
these  conferences,  by  the  General  conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  be  entirely  dis- 
solved. ' 
"  That  these  conferences  are  constituted  a  sepa-  : 
rate  ecclesiastical  connection,  by  the  name  of  the  j 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South."  | 
The  bishops,  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  agreed 
to  the  following:  j 
"  Therefore,  resolved,  That  acting  as  we  do,  < 
under  the  authority  of  the  General  conference  of  i 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  amenable  | 
to  said  General  conference,  we  shall  not  consider  i 
ourselves  justitied  in  presiding  in  said  confer-  ; 
ences,  conformably  to  the  plan  of  visitation,  | 
agreed  upon  at  the  close  of  the  late  General  j 
conference,  and  published  in  the  journals  of  the 
Church."  1 
In  consequence  of  this  action,  Bishops  Morris  ' 
and  Janes  gave  notice  that  they  declined  attend-  | 
ing  the  southern  conferences.*  j 
Manv  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  bishops  of  I 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  should  attend  i 
the  southern  conferences,  and  preside  in  each 
of  them,  till,  by  some  formal  act,  they  sane-  j 
tioned  the  act  of  separation,  passed  by  their 
delegates,  and  then,  disclaiming  all  official  rela-  : 
Hon  "to  any  annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist  i 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  call  upon  those  who  j 
considered  themselves  as  ministers  of  the  Meth-  | 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  to  do  the  business  of  | 
the  conference.  If  none  such  appeared,  the  ; 
duty  of  the  bishops  would  cease.  j 
>"'evertheless,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Meth-  \ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  considered  the  course 
of  our  bishops,  on  the  whole,  the  more  proper 
one.+ 

The  northern  conferences  generally  consid- 
ered Bishop  Soule  as  withdrawn  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  they,  therefore, 
looked  on  his  presidency  in  their  conferences 
as  differing  nothing  from" that  of  any  other  min- 
ister or  bishop,  not  of  their  Church.  The  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  and  Rock  River  conferences  being, 
by  the  episcopal  plan,  under  the  charge  of 
Bi-shop  Soule,  thought  themselves  greatly  ag- 
grieved in  having  him  for  president.  Indeed, 
as  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  they  considered  a  seceded  bishop  no 
more  entitled  to  preside  over  them,  than  that  a 
•withdrawn  preacher,  serving  in  another  Church, 
should  be  a  member  of  their  conference,  or  re- 
ceive pastoral  work.  The  editor  of  the  Western 
Advocate  received  several  formal  protests,  the 
following  of  which  he  gave  to  the  public  in  his 
paper  :t 

The  Rev.  B.  Weed,  of  the  Iowa  conference, 
writes,  "I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say,  the 
brethren  of  Iowa  conference  will  not  be  willing 
to  receive  Bishop  Soule.  I  have  been  induced, 
at  the  instance  of  several  brethren,  to  write 
with  the  hope  that  there  may  be  such  action 
taken  by  the  bishops  in  the  premises,  as  to 
shun  the  difficulties  alluded  to,  and  let  our 
conferences  be  served  by  a  bishop  who  has  not 
virtually  seceded  from  us." 

Rev.  John  Van  Cleve,  of  the  Illinois  confer- 
ence, concludes  his  letter  thus:  "We  can  not 
receive  Bishop  Soule  as  our  bishop.  Our  preach- 
ers, in  general,  will  not  accept  of  ordination 
from  his  hands;  and  some  of  those  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted,  who  are  eligible  to  orders, 
would  not  attend  conference,  if  they  knew  he 


•  C,  June  9th.    Scraps,  111,  pp.  34,  { 
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would  be  present.  It  is  my  humble  opinion, 
that  he  had  better  not  come;  his  voluntary  ab- 
.sence  will  save  us  the  mortification  of  rejecting 
him,  and  him  the  mortification  of  being  re- 
jected. If  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  can  be  with  us,  we  will  receive  him 
cordially,  and  receive  our  appointments  from 
him  cheerfully;  but  we  want  no  factious,  schis- 
matical  bishop  of  the  'Church  South.'" 

The  Rev.  N.  S.  Bastion,  of  the  Illinois  con- 
ference, declares:  "We  will  use  every  means 
warranted  by  the  spirit  and  doctrine  of  Christ, 
within  the  compass  of  our  abilities,  to  prevent 
Bishop  Soule  from  presiding  in  our  next  annual 
conference." 

The  Rev.  S.  P.  Barr,  of  the  Rock  River  con- 
ference, concludes  his  letter  on  the  subject  as 
follows:  "  Bishop  Soule  says,  in  his  letter  t<J 
the  convention,  that  a  change  in  the  plan  of 
episcopal  visitation  will  be  necessary  after  the 
General  conference  of  the  Church,  South,  in 
May  next.  Query.  Can  not  that  change  take 
place  before  the  20th  of  August  next?  We 
hope  it  will.  And  that  one  of  the  remaining 
bishops  will  attend  our  conference,  and  save  us 
from  much  that  will  be  very  unpleasant." 

After  presenting  the  foregoing  the  editor  of 
the  Western  Advocate  said: 

"  These  are  specimens  of  the  letters  in  our 
possession.  As  we  have  not  room  this  week 
for  the  whole,  we  give  these  extracts.  Perhaps 
arrangements  are"  entered  on  to  relieve  the 
brethren  of  these  conferences  from  the  embar- 
rassing circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
So  we  hope.  But  if  the  encroachment  will  be 
attempted,  we  trust  they  will  meet  it  with  the 
firmness  of  Christian  ministers,  and  elect,  in 
the  absence  of  an  acknowledged  bishop  of  our 
Church,  a  president  according  to  Discipline, 
and  leave  the  event  to  tiod,  and  the  decision  of 
their  brethren  at  the  next  General  conference." 
3.  As  Bishop  Soule  seemed  determined  to  act 
independently  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  without  consulting  them,  he 
addressed  a  Tetter  "  to  the  preachers  and  border 
societies  of  the  Kentucky  and  Missouri  confer- 
ences, and  of  other  conferences  bordering  on 
them,"  calling  on  them  to  decide  to  what 
Church  they  would  belong.  This  letter  is 
dated  Lebanon,  Ohio,  August  4th,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  of 
August  22d.* 

After  quoting  the  first  and  second  articles  of 
the  plan,  he  states  that  the  contigency  men- 
tioned in  the  plan  had  arrived,  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  administration  to  carry  the 
plan  into  effect,  and  that  it  was  of  binding 
force  as  far  as  his  administration  was  con- 
cerned. The  following  are  his  instructions  to 
the  border  societies: 

"  In  order  to  ascertain  fairly  the  desire  and 
purpose  of  those  societies  bordering  on  the  line 
of  division  in  regard  to  their  adherence  to  the 
Church,  north  or  south,  due  notice  should  be 
given  of  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  a  meet- 
ing for  the  above  purpose,  at  which  a  chairman 
and  secretary  should  be  appointed,  and  the 
sense  of  all  the  members  present  be  ascer- 
tained, and  the  same  be  forwarded  to  the  bishop 
who  may  preside  at  the  ensuing  annual  confer- 
ence; or  forward  to  said  presiding  bishop  a 
written  request  to  be  recognized,  and  have  a 
preacher  sent  them,  with  the  names  of  the 
majority  thereto  appended.     This  will  apply 
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to  border  societies  on  either  side  of  the  line. 
But  when  any  border  society  on  one  side  of  the 
line  adheres,  by  a  majority,  to  tlie  other,  it  is 
very  desirable  for  tlie  preservation  of  order 
and  harmony,  that  the  presiding  bishops  at  the 
conferences  on  each  side  of  the  line  be  duly 
informed  of  such  adherence.  And  in  no  case 
shoald  any  blame  attach  to  any  society  thus 
adliering.  As  it  is  highly  probable  that  1  shall 
attend  the  ensuing  sessions  of  the  Kentucky 
and  Missouri  conferences,  I  most  earnestly  and 
aflFcctionately  request  the  ministers,  and  border 
societies  of  those  conferences,  to  adhere  strictly, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  kindness,  concili- 
ation, and  peace,  to  the  provisions  of  the  '  plan 
of  separation,'  as  contained  in  the  resolutions 
before  cited;  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  ob- 
serve the  mode  recommended  to  ascertain  fairly 
and  peacefully  the  desire  and  purpose  of  the 
border  societies  in  every  case  where  there  is 
any  doubt  relative  to  the  choice  of  the  major- 
ity. Pursuing  such  a  course,  I  cherish  the 
hope,  as  I  possess  the  ardent  desire,  that  peace 
and  harmony  may  be  restored  to  our  deeply- 
afflicted  Zion;  and  that  the  two  great  depart- 
ments of  the  Church,  north  and  south,  may 
still  be  united  in  all  those  essential  elements 
which  constitute  the  real  unity  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith." 

The  plan  required  the  majority  of  votes  in 
two  distinct  bodies;  namely,  1.  A  majority  of 
votes  of  all  the  members  of  the  Church  in  each 
conference,  taken  by  societies  in  circuits  and 
stations;  and  2.  A  majority  of  the  votes  of  all 
the  preachers  in  a  conference.  The  language 
of  the  plan  is,  "  All  the  societies,  stations,  and 
conferences  adhering  to  the  Church  in  the 
south,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  said  societies,  stations,  and  conferences," 
and  "  stations,  societies,  and   conferences  ad- 


hering by  vote  of  majority  to  the  Methodist 
"Episcopal  Church."  Thus,  according  to  the 
alan,  it  required  a  majority  of  Church  mem- 


Episcopal  Church."  Thus,  according  to  the 
plan,  it  required  a  majority  of  Church  mem- 
bers and  of  the  preachers,  too,  to  make  the  plan 
available.  Bishop  Soule  entirely  overlooked 
the  majority  of  lay  members  by  conferences. 

The  plan  regarded  as  bordering  societies  and 
conferences,  tliose  on  the  northern  borders  of  the 
protesting  conferences,  and  tliese  alone  were 
required  to  take  action.  The  plan  never  con- 
templated that  the  southern  border  of  the  con- 
ferences north  of  the  protesting  conferences 
should  take  action;  for  they  made  no  complaint, 
entered  no  protest,  and  sent  no  delegates  to  the 
convention.  Tlie  plan,  for  instance,  had  no 
reference  to  the  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  or  Iowa  conferences,  or  any 
societies  in  them,  and  the  line  could  never  take 
a  single  society  from  them.  But  Bishop  Soule, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  plan,  calls  on  societies 
in  these  conferences  to  act,  whereas,  according 
to  the  plan,  they  could  not  act. 

Bishop  Soule  assumes  to  act  liere  for  tlie  en- 
tire board  of  bisliops;  for  thougli  he  professes 
to  act  for  himself  alone,  lie  nevertheless  pre- 
scribes rules,  the  observance  of  which  involved 
the  official  acts  of  others. 

The  Bishop,  too,  speaks  of  the  "two  great 
dej)artinents  of  the  Church,  nortli  and  south," 
as  if  there  was  yet  only  one  Church  comprising 
two  departments.  This,  too,  is  a  perversion  of 
the  plan,  which  contemplated  a  new  Cliurcli, 
and  not  two  departments  of  tlie  old  Churcli. 
But  this  phraseology  now  became  a  favorite 
one,  in  order  to  show  that  the  real  unity  of  the 
Church  was  still  preserved. 


4.  In  consequence  of  the  acts  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Bishop 
Soule,  under  date  of  July  15th,  wrote  to  Bishop 
Andrew.  He  states  that  there  were  sixteen 
annual  conferences  left  to  Bishop  Andrew,  and 
three  to  him  north  of  the  line,  making  nineteen 
for  both.  He  thinks  the  outposts  should  be 
well  guarded.  He  proposes  that  if  he  could 
get  Bishop  Morris  to  go  to  the  Rock  River,  Illi- 
nois, and  Iowa  conferences,  he  would  attend 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and 
Texas  conferences.  He  quotes  the  meeting  of 
bi.shops  as  saying  to  him,  "The  meeting  took 
no  action  relative  to  your  appointments;  but 
thinking,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  decisions  of 
the  meeting  above  stated,  you  might  choose  to 
change  your  field  of  labor,  it  was  agreed  that 
Bishop  Morris  should  be  present  at  the  Rock 
River,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  conferences,  to  preside 
in  them,  in  case  you  should  decline  attending 
them."  He  then  states  that  he  does  not  choose 
to  change  or  decline  his  appointments.  He 
thinks  the  bishops  did  not  consider  him  as 
withdrawn,  or  that  his  ordinations  should  be 
invalid.* 

Bishop  Andrew  publishes  the  letter  of  Bishop 
Soule  in  the  Southern  Advocate,  and  adds  one 
of  his  own,  in  which  he  cooperates  with  Bishop 
Soule,  and  publi.«hes  by  his  own  authority  an 
episcopal  plan  for  the  southern  conferences.! 
Bishop  Soule,  though  he  contends  that  it  is  his 
right  to  preside  in  the  northern  conferences  as- 
signed him,  sees  fit  to  choose  to  aid  Bishop 
Andrew  in  presiding  over  the  seceded  confer- 
ences. This  shows  that  he  acted  officially  with 
the  secession  even  then,  and  preferred  this  to 
presiding  in  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  If  this  alone  was  not  an  act  of 
secession,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whut  seces- 
sion is. 

Nevertheless,  Bishop  Soule  seems  to  have  had 
no  scruples  in  acting  officially  for  two  Churches, 
at  a  time  when  their  interests  were  at  direct 
variance;  for  he  claimed  the  right  of  exchang- 
ing services  with  Bishop  Hamline  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Ohio  conference,  the  particulars  of 
which  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  tht 
acts  of  that  body. 

5.  Tlio  course  of  Bishop  Soule  was  lauded 
beyond  bounds  by  the  south,  though  in  general 
terms,  without  defined  reference  to  his  official 
acts.  But  in  the  north,  his  course  was  gener- 
ally viewed  in  a  very  different  light.  All  the 
leading  men  in  the  north,  whether  ministers  or 
laymen,  considered  it  as  at  variance  witli  his 
former  course,  injurious  to  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Church,  and  as  furnishing  a  very 
hazardous  precedent  for  the  future. 

Rev.  Henry  Smith,  of  the  Baltimore  confer- 
ence, one  of  its  oldest  and  most  venerable  mem- 
bers, in  a  letter  in  the  New  York  Advocate,  of 
October  29th,  speaks  as  follows,  respecting  the 
course  of  Bishop  Soule.  And,  indeed,  there 
were  very  few  in  the  northern  conferences  who 
viewed  the  matter  in  a  different  light.  Mr. 
Smith  says'.J 

"  But  '  many  great  and  good  men  have  gone 
off  with  the  south,  and  Bishop  Soule  among 
them.'  Bishop  Soule  is  certainly  a  great  man, 
and  has  done  much  good  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  re- 
ceive his  full  reward.     I  think  I  can  make  a 


*P.,  AuRu-itlnt.    Scraps,  in.  p.  in.         t  Id.,  p.  l"f>. 
t  C,  October  29th,  and  »'.,  November  14th.    Scrap*,  III, 

.665. 
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better  apology  for  Bisliop  Soule's  going  oflf  with  ;  afraid  of  the  power  of  the  General  conference, 
the  south  tiran  I  give  for  anv  preacher  or  mem-  and  their  construction  of  a  certain  rule,  by 
ber  in  the  Baltimore  conference.  which  they  could  get  at  their  bisliops,  for  '  im- 

"  But  Bishop  Soulc,  after  all.  is  only  a  man,  proper  conduct,'  in  a  summary  way. 
and  is  as  liable  to  be  swayed  by  circumstances  "  Now,  with  all  this  in  view,  had  Bishop 
as  other  great  men  have  been."  Great  men  in  Soule  nothing  to  fear  from  the  next  General 
Church  or  state  can  do  a  vast  amount  of  good,  conference?  And  is  it  any  wonder  tliat  he 
when  they  employ  their  talents,  and  exert  "their  '  foresaw  the  evil,  and  hid  himself?'  In  addi- 
influence,  in  a  right  direction.  But  they  may  tion  to  all  this,  Bishop  Soule's  health  made  it 
err,  and  take  a  wrong  direction,  and  then  the  necessary  that  he  should  take  up  his  residence 
consequences  are  fearful.  It  is  well  known  to  in  the  south.  Might  not  anotlier  man,  under 
many  yet  living,  that  Bishop  Soule  owes  his   the  like  circumstances,  have  done  the  same? 

I  election  and  elevation  to  the  episcopal  office  to  Even  the  unjust  steward,  as  we  have  it  in  the 
^'he  south  and  west.  I  do  not  think  that  he  re-  parable,  was  commended  for  having  'fore- 
ceived  a  single  vote  east  and  north  of  the  thought,' and  acting 'wisely.' 
Baltimore  conference,  except  two  from  Canada.  "Bishop  Soule  is  to  be  pitied;  for  so  far  as 
Had  not  the  Baltimore  conference  been  unaui-  he,  or  any  other  man,  has  aided  or  encouraged 
mously  in  his  favor  he  could  not  have  been  i  this  division,  he  is  responsible  for  all  the  strife 
elected.  But  when  elected,  though  by  a  small  ,  and  contention  that  has.  or  may,  take  place  in 
majority,  and  ordained,  the  east  and  north  '  and  about  our  Churches:  yea,  all  the  mobbing 
received  him  in  his  proper  character  with  '  and  lynching  that  may  grow  out  of  it." 
civility  and  courtesy.  But  for  some  reasons  |  Bisliop  Soule  felt  intensely  the  mifavora 
he    never  was  a  favorite  with   them.     In  the 


west  and  south,  and  in  our  conference,  it  was 
quite  different.  We  did  not  only  receive  him 
with  great  cordiality,  but  gloried"  in  him.  For 
proof  of  this  I  will  only  say,  a  sermon  the 
feishop  preached — I  think  before  the  South 
Carolina  conference — was  so  highly  thought 
of  that  the  conference  called  for  a  copy,  and 
it  was  published.  This  sermon  was  extolled 
in  the  south,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  was 
well  thought  of  by  the  preachers  of  our  con- 
ference. But  the  preachers  in  the  east  and 
north  took  exception  to  some  parts  of  it,  and 
saw,  or  thought    they  saw,  heresy  in   it.     Our 


able 
views  entertained  of  his  course,  and  expressed 
himself  to  this  amount  at  several  times.  But 
he  had  fully  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  south, 
and  he  was  not  the  man  to  retrace  his  steps; 
and  should  he  even  tiy  it,  it  would  not  mate- 
rially extricate  him  from  the  difficulties  of  his 
position.  In  a  letter  dated  March  •.29th,*  on  his 
return  to  Ohio,  after  attending  the  southern 
conferences,  he  exults  that  he  had  been  treated 
very  civilly  in  Cincinnati;  and  from  the  mere 
acts  of  common  civility,  he  seems  to  infer  that 
his  adherents  and  admirers  in  the  north  are 
both  numerous  and  influential.  He  seems,  too, 
to  feel  with  some  intensity  the  current  views 


high  opinion  of  Bishop  Soule's  "orthodoxy  led  j  of  the  north  respecting  him,  that  he  had  with- 
us  to  put  a  more  favorable  construction  upon  it.  drawn  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
The  Bishop  was,  however,  called  upon  before    while  he  concludes  his  epistle  with  a   pretty 


the  General  conference  in  1828  to  explain  his  [strong  expression  of  confidence  that  the  sober 
meaning.     He  disavowed  the  errors  that  some  "    '  '       '"     '  "      "  ' 

parts  of  his  sermon  were  thought  to  lead  to. 
His  explanation  was  so  far  satisfactory  as  to 

Sut  a  stop  to  further  proceedings  in  the  case, 
ot  even  Bishop  Soule,  with  all  his  philosophy 
and  piety,  could  help  feeling  the  difference  be- 
tween the  '  breath  of  the  people'  in  the  north, 
and  the  warm  and  congratulating  '  breath  of 
the  people'  in  the  south. 

"At  the  late  General  conference  he  an- 
nounced, that  he  was  not  the  bishop  of  the 
north,  south,  east,  or  west,  but  the  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli;  and  '  if  he 
was  immolated,  it  must  be  on  the  altar  of  the 
union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.'  I 
rejoiced  to  hear  this,  for  I  had  reason  to  believe 
Bishop   Soule  had    great    influence  with    the 

southern  preachers,  and  would  throw  himself    fanaticism,  which  makes   its 
in  the  breach  to  preserve  the  union;  and  that    power  the  rule  of  action,  and  which  by  me 
if  it  were  dissolved,  he  would  nobly  lay  down    courtesy  allows  slaveholders  to  continue  mem 
his  office,  or  refuse  to  be  the  bishop'of  north  or 
south,  but  only  the  bishop  of  the  united  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.     These  were  my  '  fore- 
thoughts.'    But  his  subsequent  course   in   the 
General  conference  and  council  of  bishops,  his 
letters,  and  his  address  to  the  Virginia  confer- 
ence, forced  '  after-thoughts '  upon  me;  and  I 
really  do  not  know  what  the  Bishop  meant  by 
his  solemn  declaration. 

"  It  is  also  known  that  Bishop  Soule  has  ad- 
vanced higher  notions  of  Methodist  Episcopacy 
than  were  entertained  by  Coke,  Asbury,  M'Ken- 
dree,  or  any  of  our  former  bishops.  And  in 
this  he  seemed  to  have  many  disciples  among 
the  preachers  in  the  south;  but  few,  if  any,  in 
the  north  and  east.    He  seemed  to  have  been 


men  of  the  north  will  ultimately  approve  his 
course,  and  that  they  will  not  pronounce  the 
plan  unconstitutional. 

6.  In  April,  1846,  just  before  the  Southern 
General  conference,  Bisliop  Andrew  addressed 
a  pastoral  letter  "to  the  Methodists  of  the 
south  and  south-west."  In  this  he  congratu- 
lated them  that  the  southern  conferences  had 
ratitied  the  acts  of  the  convention,  and  elected 
delegates  to  their  General  conference.  He  also 
congratulates  them  on  the  unexampled  una- 
nimity of  sentiment  and  feeling  with  which  the 
movement  was  carried  through,  the  peace  which 
pervades  the  new  connection,  and  the  security 
and  equality  of  rights  thus  eftected.  Southern 
Methodists  now  feel  that  their  privileges  are 
not  held  at  the  mercy  of  a  wild  and  wayward 
which  makes   its  caprice   and 


bers  of  the  Church.+ 

One  would  suppose  from  the  Bishop's  tone, 
other  circumstances  apart,  that  he  considered 
the  privilege  of  slaveholding  to  be  a  necessary 
element  of  true  Christianity;  and  that  the  wilU 
and  wayward  fanaticism  of  non-slaveliolders 
was  a  great  evil,  because  they  were  not  engaged 
in  buying  and  selling  their  fellow  men.  Be- 
side, the  Bishop  is  not  the  right  man  to  preach 
about  "a  wild  and  wayward  fanaticism,"  and 
of  caprice  and  power  being  a  rule  of  action.  A 
man  wlio  refused  subjection  to  the  power  which 
he  promised  solemuly  iu  ordination  to  submit 


*  \.,  April  10th,    Scraps,  IV,  p.  376. 
t  S..  April  24th.    Scraps,  IV,  p.  450. 
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to,  but  afterward  lent  himself  to  subvert  it,  i 
Bhould  be  the  last  to  say  any  thing  about  a  rule 
of  action.  I 

7.  Bi.shops  Soule  and  Andrew,  ever  since  the  \ 
convention,  became  the  bishops  of  the  seces- 
sion. They  call  it  a  vew  Church  when  they 
speak  a  little  off  their  guard.  But  when  its 
legitimacy  is  in  peril,  it  is  just  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  Church,  or  the  like.  Bishop 
Soule  did  not  follow  the  episcopal  plan  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  : 
he  did  not  attend  the  Illinois,  Iowa,  or  Rock  I 


River  conference.  He  entered  at  once  into  the 
services  of  the  new  Church,  and  did  not  wait 
to  do  so  till  May,  1846,  but  identified  himself 
with  the  secession  all  along.  If  he  did  not 
formally  in  terms  withdraw  from  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  he  did  it  in  fact,  and 
officially,  by  his  ofhcial  acts  in  the  new  Church. 
In  all  sobriety  he  was  a  seceder,  and  nothing 
else,  from  May,  1845,  and  onward;  and  he  was 
no  more  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
than  a  bishop  of  any  other  Church  was  one  of 
their  bishops. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 


ACTION  OF  CONFERENCES  IN  1845-46. 


1.  Wk  will  here  take  a  survey  of  tlie  action 
of  the  conferences  from  the  convention  in  May, 

1845,  to  the  first  General  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  May, 

1846.  We  will  notice  the  doings  of  the  New 
England  conferences  by  themselves;  next  the 
other  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  then  the  seceded  conferences  which 
formed  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

On  the  subject  of  slavery  the  Methodist  mind 
in  New  England  had,  for  the  previous  two  or 
three  years,  been  settling  down  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Discipline.  Indeed,  the  great 
body,  both  of  preachers  and  people,  have  all 
along  adhered  to  these  principles  as  the  true 
and  only  tenable  position;  though  .some  had 
adopted  visionary  and  impracticable  theories, 
and  would  have  urged  the  Church  to  ultra  and 
extravagant  measures.  Antislavery  in  opinion 
the  Methodists  of  New  England  now  are,  and 
always  have  been;  and  so  are  all  true  Method- 
ists every-where. 

The  two  following  resolutions  were  passed 
by  a  rising  vote  in  tlie  Providence  conference, 
with  four  only  dissenting;  and  may,  as  far  as 
we  can  learn,  be  considered  as  the  sentiment  of 
the  great  body  of  preachers  in  New  England: 

"(1.)  Resolved,  That  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  Discipline  of  the  Church,  as  it  is,  on  the 
subject  of  slavery;  and  as  we  have  never  pro- 
posed an  alteration  in  it,  so  neither  do  we 
now;  and  tliat,  in  connection  with  our  brethren 
of  the  other  conferences,  we  will  ever  abide 
by  it. 

"  (2.)  Resolved,  That  we  have  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  antislavery  character  of  our  breth- 
ren of  the  Baltimore  conference;  that  we  greatly 
rejoice  that  they  stand,  where  they  liave  ever 
stood,  upon  true  Methodist  ground;  that  we 
deeply  sympathize  with  them  in  all  their  trials 
which  have  arisen  out  of  their  resolution  to 
maintain  their  integrity;  and  that  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  abide  by  tJiem  in  their  support  of 
Methodism,    as    transmitted    to    us    by    'the 

FATHERS.' 

"  A  true  copy,  D.  Patten,  jr., 

"  Secretary  of  Conference." 
The  Vermont  conference,"  the  New  Hampshire 
conference,t  and  the  New  England  conference,? 


•  Z.,  July  9th.    Scraps,  III,  p.  38. 
t  Z.,  August  13th.    Scraps,  II,  p.  787. 
t  Z.  October  22i.    Scraps,  III,  p.  464. 


I  adopted  pretty  strong  antislavery  reports.    Yet 
I  there  was  a  manifest  modification  of  sentiment 
in    New    England    on    the    subject   of    slavery, 
:  approaching,  if   not   identical  with,  the  view.s" 
I  generally  entertained  in  the  west.     There  were, 
it  is  true,  various  opinions  expressed  and  held  in 
New  England  on  the  subject;  but  none  very  ma- 
terially differing  from  the  views  given  above.* 
\      2.    The    North    Ohio    conference,   which    sat 
J  August  13,  1845,  passed  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  in  reference  to  the  present  state 
,  of  the  Church: 

I  "CHURCH,    SOUTH. 

"Whereas,  a  convention  oi  delegates  from 
[  several  annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist 
j  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  slaveholding  states, 
j  assembled  at  Louisville  in  May  last,  did  formally 
I  dissolve  their  connection  with  the  Methodist 
!  Episcopal  Church,  and  form  themselves  into  a 
j  distinct  ecclesiastical  organization,  under  the 
i  style  and  title  of  the  '  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,'  claiming,  as  authority  for  said 
act,  tlie  provisional  plan  of  separation  recom- 
mended by  the  last  General  conference,  notwith- 
standing said  plan  is  coirf— allowing  that  the 
General  conference  liad  the  constitutional  right 
to  recommend  it — by  the  refusal  of  the  annual 
conferences  to  confirm  it;  and  whereas,  it  appears 
to  us  that  our  southern  brethren  have  not  found*, 
such  a  necessity  for  separating  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  as  was  affirmed  did,  or 
would  exist,  and  on  the  real,  undoubted  existence 
of  which  necessity  the  General  conference  based 
the  plan  of  separation;  and  whereas,  said  con- 
vention did,  by  resolution,  provide  for  the  incor- 
poration of  all  societies  within  the  slaveholding 
states — represented  in  the  convention — and  for 
the  representation  of  fractioiyil  portion.s  of  con- 
ferences— not  represented  in  the  convention — in 
their  General  conference,  thereby  violating  the 
letter,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  plan;  and 
whereas,  there  are  many  ministers  ana  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  within  the 
jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  southern  organiza- 


*  See  the  various  sentiments  in  the  citations  thnt  follow: 
KcT.  Abel  Stevens,  on  the  views  in  New  JOnxIand.  Z., 
Au>;ust  6th.  Scrap.s,  III,  pp.  174-180.  The  Church  and 
Abolitionism,  by  Crandall.  Z.,  November  19th.  Soraps, 
III,  p.  556.  Asa  Kent's  Strictures  on  the  above.  Scrap*, 
III,  p.  625.  Position  of  New  EnRland  Methodism,  by 
Rev.  Abel  Stevens.  Z.,  December  3d.  Scraps,  111,  p.  629. 
Strictures  on  Crandall's  Letter.  W.,  December  .5tb. 
Scraps,  III,  p.  649.  Crandall  to  Dr.  Elliott.  Z.,  Decem- 
ber Slrt.    Scraps,  III,  p.  731. 
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tion  who  can  not  consent  to  be  transferred  from  | 
the  Church  of  their  choice  by  the  force  of  a  dead  . 
recommendation,  but  •will  remain,  or  seek  to 
remain,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  from  a  conviction  that  the  act  | 
of  separation  is  unnecessary,  revolutionary  in  its 
character,  and  drawing  after  it  all  the  fearful  i 
consequences  of  a  schism  in  the  body  of  Christ.  I 
Therefore,  ■ 

"Resolved,  by  the  North  Ohio  conference  of  the  j 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  conference  assem- 
bled, \ 

"(1.)  That  we  deeply  regret  the  precipitate  ] 
haste  with  which  this  great  and  momentous  • 
action  has  been  had  by  the  southern  conferences,  i 

"(2.)  That  we  can  view  the  action  of  the  ; 
Louisville  convention  in  no  other  light  than  that  ; 
of  secession — made  respectable  by  the  number  ; 
enKiged  in  it — and  a  voluntary  surrender  of  all ' 
right  and  privilege  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ! 
Church.  I 

"(3.)  That  those  south  who  adhere  to  the  ! 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have  our  sympathy  i 
in  this  their  hour  of  darkness;  that  for  them  we  ; 
will  make  supplication  continually  that  they ' 
may  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers;  and  that ' 
we  will  furnish  them  aid  as  they  mav  require. 

"(4.)  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Methodist  ] 
Episcopal  Church  to  provide  for  the  special ; 
wants  of  our  southern  orethren  who  adhere  to 
her  jurisdiction,  whether  they  be  majorities  or 
minorities  of  conferences,  circuits,  stations,  or 
societies. 

"(5.)  That  we  recommend  to  our  adhering 
brethren  in  the  south,  in  such  prudent  way  as 
they  best  can,  agreeably  to  the  Discipline  of  our 
Church,  to  continue  the  organization  of  their  con- 
ferences, districts,  circuits,  stations,  and  classes, 
till  the  next  General  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

"(6.)  That,  in  our  opinion,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  next  General  conference  to  provide  fully 
for  all  who  desire  to  continue  in,  or  who  may 
return  to,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that 
they  may  enjoy  all  those  inalienable  privileges  j 
to  which!  they  have  a  constitutional  right,  and  i 
which  can  not  be  wrested  from  them. 

"(7.)  Resolced,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  ' 
and  resolutions  be  furnished,  by  the  secretaiy,  to 
the  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  for 
publication,  and  that  the  other  papers  of  our 
Church  be  requested  to  copy."* 

The  foregoing  may  be  said  to  give  the  common 
sentiments  of  western  Methodists  respecting 
the  new  Church  and  its  proceedings. 

3.  The  Ohio  conference  sat  in  Cincinnati, 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1845.  Bishop  Soule 
was  present  at  tne  opening  of  the  conference. 

On  tlie  morning  of  Thursday,  4th,  before  the 
opening  of  conference,  brothers  Raper,  Wright, 
and  Marlay,  visited  Bishop  Soule  at  his  room, 
and  endeavored  to  dissuade  hitn  from  occupying  j 
the  chair,  urging,  as  the  reason,  that  the  mem-  \ 
bers  of  conference  would  almost  unanimously 
oppose  it.  Bishop  Soule  gave  them  to  under-  1 
stand  that  he  would  deem  it  his  duty  to  preside,  \ 
because  principle  was  involved.  The  brethren  \ 
informed  him  that  they  themselves  could  not  | 
consider  him  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  could  not  submit  to  his  presi- 
dency; and  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  they 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  decline  occupying  the 
chair,  as  to  test  this  might  produce  considerable 
commotion  in  the  conference. 


*  Wt  September  26th.     Scraps,  UI,  pp.  347, 348. 


These  brethren  were  not  deputed  by  others  to 
wait  on  Bishop  Soule.  They  went  on  their  owa 
responsibility,  as  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
of  long  standing.  All  who  know  these  brethren, 
know  them  to  be  men  of  great  prudence,  modera- 
tion, and  firmness  of  purpose.  And  certainly 
brothers  Raper,  Wright,  and  Marlay,  will  com- 
pare with  any  three  ministers  in  our  Church  for 
all  the  amiable  qualities  which  adorn  human 
nature,  and  that  go  to  constitute  the  mature 
Christian.  Bishop  Soule,  however,  we  believe, 
considered  that  great  injustice  had  been  done 
him  by  the  editors  of  the  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal  and  of  the  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate. He,  therefore,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  test 
the  matter  on  this  occasion,  and  avail  himself  of 
the  offer  of  the  chair  tendered  to  him  by  Bishop 
Hamline,  through  courtesy,  as  a  visiting  bishop. 
Accordingly,  Bishop  Soule  attended  conference, 
and  opened"  the  session  in  the  usual  manner. 

Those  do  great  injustice  to  Bishop  Hamline, 
who  suppose,  as  we  find  some  have  supposed, 
that  he  offered  the  chair  to  Bishop  Soule,  with 
the  intention  of  exposing  him  to  such  a  repulse. 
Bishop  Hamline  had  no  such  views,  nor  did  he 
do  any  such  thing.  He  invited  Bishop  Soule  to 
preside  by  way  of  courtesy,  just  as  it  is  stated 
below,  and  explained  by  Bishop  Hamline  him- 
self, in  his  brief  address,  given  on  resuming  the 
chair,  after  it  was  vacated  by  Bishop  Soide. 

The  following,  we  believe,  is  a  correct  view  of 
the  proceeding: 

On  Thursday  the  conference  was  opened  by 
Bishop  Soule,  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Hamline. 
After  the  secretary  had  called  the  roll,  the  Rey. 
Jacob  Young  rose  immediately  before  Bishop 
Soule,  and  stated  that  he  wished'to  present  a  very 
important  resolution  for  the  action  of  the  Ohio 
conference.  Bishop  Soule  seemed  disposed  to 
press  a  document  on  the  conference,  for  reference, 
in  advance  of  the  business  proposed  by  brother 
Young.  At  this  juncture,  the  Rev.  James  B. 
Finley  arose  in  his  place,  and  .said,  "I  most 
positively  protest  against  this  conference  pro- 
ceeding any  farther,  till  the  resolution  about  to 
be  offered  by  brother  J.  Young  shall  have  been 
acted  on  by  this  conference." 

The  following  is  the  preamble  and  resolution 
offered  by  brother  J.  Young: 

"Whereas,   Bishops    Soule  and  Andrew  did 

f)reside  at  the  convention  at  Louisville,  in  May 
ast,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  southern 
conferences;  and  whereas,  said  convention  did 
resolve  the  said  conferences  into  a  '  separate  and 
distinct  ecclesiastical  connection,'  solemnly  de 
daring  that  they  were  no  longer  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Slethodist  Episcopal  Church;  and 
ichereas,  Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew  did  pledge 
their  adherence  to  the  Church,  South,  and,  in 
view  of  the  southern  organization,  and  the  course 
of  said  bishops,  at  a  meeting  of  the  bishops  in 
New  York,  Bishops  Morris  and  Janes  declined 
presiding  in  the  southern  conferences;  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That,  although  the  conferences  com 
posing  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  treat 
the  bishops  of  the  Cliurch,  South,  with  due  cour- 
tesy and  respect,  yet  it  would  be,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  this  conference,  inexpedient  and  highly 
improper  for  them  to  preside  in  said  conferences. 
"  Signed,  Jacob  Younq, 

"  Ueiah  Heath. 

"September  4,  1845." 

After  the  resolution  was  read  by  the  secretary. 
Bishop  Soule  remarked  to  the  conference  that  he 
took  the  chair  at  the  request  of  his  colleague,  and 
would  not  leave  the  chair  except  at  the  instigar 
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tion  of  the  bishop  who  invited  him;  but  that  the 
question  was  one  which  he  could  not  put.  The 
question  being  called  for  by  many  voices,  and 
some  demanding  of  Bishop  Hainline  that  he 
would  put  the  question  himself,  Bishop  Ham- 
line  remarked  that  Bishop  Soule  was  in  the 
president's  chair,  and  that  it  would  be  disorderly 
for  any  other  person  to  put  the  question  to  vote. 
Upon' this,  Bishop  Soule  offered  the  chair  to 
Bishop  Hamline,  who  declined  taking  it,  remark- 
ing that,  as  the  resolutions  respected  the  super- 
intendents, he  would  request  tlie  Rev.  D.  Young 
to  take  it.  Brother  Young  declined  to  take  the 
chair  under  the  circumstances.  Bishop  Hamline 
then  invited  brother  J.  Young  to  take  the  chair, 
who  also  declined  to  occupy  it.  Brother  .James 
Quinn  was  then  invited  by  Bishop  Hamline  to 
take  the  chair,  and  brother  Quinn  complied  with 
the  invitation.  It  was  then  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  question  be  taken  without  debate,  by  a 
rising  vote.  But  then  this  called  forth  a  desul- 
tory debate.  Brother  Sehon  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  protesting  against  the  legality  of  the 
question,  whoever  might  be  in  the  chair.  After 
some  further  desultory  remarks,  on  which  it  was 
manifest  that  the  conference  was  likely  to  get 
into  great  confusion,  Bishop  Hamline  called  the 
conference  to  order,  and  resumed  the  chair  him- 
self. 

On  resuming  the  chair,  Bishop  Hamline  ad- 
dressed the  conference  nearly  as  follows:  "  The 
confusion  which  is  arising,  promises  to  be  so 
great,  that  I  feel  solemnly  bound  to  intemose,  and 
will  cheerfully  assume  the  responsibility  of 
doing  my  utmost  to  conduct  tne  conference 
through  this  crisis. 

"The  southern  conferences  have  met,  by  their 
delegates,  in  Louisville,  and,  undisturbed,  have 
organized  a  Church,  declaring  themselves  sepa- 
rated from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  I  trust  that,  while  we  will 
not  invade  their  rights,  we  may  innocently  seek 
to  enjoy  our  awn.  If  they  expect  us  to"  leave 
them  free,  we  will  expect  them  to  leave  us  free 
and  undisturbed.  I  trust  we  will  show  our 
brethren  of  the  south  that  we  know  how  to 
respect  their  rights  and  secure  our  own.  I  am 
an  officer  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  for  the  time  preside  over  this  conference. 
All  I  can  legally  do,  or  rightfully  sacrifice,  to 
direct  the  business  of  the  conference  in  a  calm 
and  devout  manner,  I  will  cheerfully  attempt. 
I  would  sooner  liave  my  right  hand  wither,  than 
not  feebly  reach  it  forth,  when  the  peace  of  the 
conference  is  threatened,  and  exert  myself  to 
avert  the  evil.  Thc^e  remarks  are  not  intended 
to  apply  to  Bishop  Soule,  but  those  which  follow 
are. 

"I  have  extended  to  him,  as  a  visiting  bishop, 
the  usual  courtesies;  but  if  this  is  to  break  up 
the  peace  of  the  conference,  and  interrupt  its 
business,  it  will  cost  you  too  much.  I  can  not 
claim  to  practice  courtesies  of  mere  ceremony  at 
the  expense  of  the  Church.  I  now  wish  to  know 
if  Bisliop  Soule  can  occupy  this  chair  without 
inflicting  on  you  what  you  deem  a  grievance. 
The  resolution  before  you  will  decide  that  point. 
I  shall,  therefore,  put  the  previous  question, 
without  allowing  further  debate,  and,  if  carried, 
the  main  question  will  promptly  follow." 

The  previous  question  was  then  called  for  and 
put,  and  carried  by  an  almo.st  unanimous  vote. 
The  main  question  was  then  put,  by  a  standing 
vote,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  voted  f<jr  it, 
and  seven  against  it.  So  the  question  was 
decided  that  it  was  "inexpedient  and  higlily 


improper  for  Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew  to 
preside  in  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church." 

In  this  way,  this  vexed  question  was  decided, 
in  a  brief  and  satisfactory  manner  to  the  con- 
I  ference.  In  short,  the  members  of  the  Ohio 
conference,  with  the  few  exceptions  mentioned 
above,  considered  the  conference,  with  Bishop 
Soule  in  the  chair,  as  an  acephalous  bodij,  or  a 
body  without  a  constitutional  or  legal  head,  and 
under  the  presidency  of  such  a  head,  they  could 
not  do  business.  Had  they  been  afflicted  with 
the  continuance  of  Bishop  Soule  in  the  chair, 
they  would  either  have  adjourned,  till  their 
lawful  president  would  occupy  the  chair;  or 
would  have  retired,  in  such  an  exigency,  with- 
out the  bar  of  the  conference,  and  thus  refused 
to  do  business  in  an  irregular  manner,  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  our  Discipline.  But  as 
matters  Avere  adjusted  entirely  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  conference,  the  business  proceeded 
witli  the  greatest  harmony;  and  all  were  de- 
lighted beyond  measure,  with  the  courteous, 
dignified,  prompt,  and  masterly  manner  in 
which  Bishop  Hamline  untied  the  Gordian 
knot  of  difficulty,  and  extricated  the  confer- 
ence from  its  embarrassment. 

The  reasons  which  induced  the  Ohio  confer- 
ence to  take  the  stand  they  did,  were  clearly 
these:  they  considered  Bishop  Soule  nu  longer  as 
a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  therefore  not  accountable  to  it  for  his  official 
acts;  and  they  could  not  therefore  submit  to  his 
presidency,  in  whole  or  in  part.  They  were  un- 
willing to  be  stationed  by  him;  his  ordination 
they  would  consider  either  invalid  or  irreg- 
ular, or  at  best  doubtful.  The  acts  of  conference, 
while  he  was  in  the  chair,  they  viewed  as  null, 
informal,  or  doubtful.  They  would  as  soon  sit 
under  the  jiresidency  of  a  minister  of  any  other 
Church,  as  under  that  of  Bi.shop  Soule. 

After  this  difficulty  Avas  disposed  of,  the  con- 
ference proceeded  with  great  unanimity  and  good 
feeling  in  their  business;  and  even  this  dis- 
tressing affair  was  conducted  through  the  confer- 
ence with  much  less  commotion  than  could  be 
expected.* 

On  Thursday,  the  11th,  the  most  material 
business  of  the  conference  was  to  pass  the  reso- 
lutions on  the  Church  difficulties.  In  passing 
these  resolutions,  the  conference  did  no  more,  and 
contemplated  no  more,  than  merely  to  express 
their  opinions  concerning  the  topics  embraced  in 
the  resolutions.  And  this  expression  of  opinion 
is  of  course  no  legislative  act,  but  the  defining 
of  tlie  position  of  an  annual  conference,  con- 
stituting a  strong  and  sound  portion  of  the  gov- 
ernmental department  of  the  Church — of  a  con- 
ference, too,  behind  none  other  in  the  Union  for 
its  unwavering  attachment  to  constitutional 
Methodism,  l^he  conference  does  not  assume 
to  infringe  on  or  impugn  any  of  the  doings  of 
General  conference.  Nor  will  the  Ohio  conference 
interfere  with  the  administration  of  our  bishops; 
but  will  support  them  to  the  utmost  in  their  ad- 
ministration, according  to  their  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  Church 
over  which  they  are  placed  as  superintendents. 
But  the  members  of  this  conference  esteem  it 
their  privilege  to  declare,  as  is  customary,  the 
light  in  which  they  view  the  editorial  cour.sc 
of  their  official  editors.  They  also  deem  it  their 
duty,  under  the  circumstances,  to  declare  their 


*  "W.,  September  12th.    Scraps,  III,  p.  310. 
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views  on  the  leading  topics  of  Church  difficul   I 
ties. 

Preamble  and  resolutions  of  the  Ohio  confer-  1 
ence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  passed 
September  11,  1845:  [ 

"  Whereas,  events  connected  with  the  history  ! 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  involvinp;  | 
important  principles  in  tiie  government  of  saicl 
Church,  have  lately  transpired;  and  whereas,  i 
the  position  of  the  annual  conferences,  constitu-  j 
ting  the  governmental  department,  should  be  j 
clearly  defined;  therefore,  j 

"  Resolved,  That  we  heartily  approve  of  the 
general  tenor  of  the  editorial  course  of  the  "West- 
ern Christian  Advocate  and  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate and  Journal,  in  relation  to  all  those  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  existing  controversy  be- 
tween the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
organization  styled,  '  tJie  distinct  and  separate 
ecclesiastical  connection  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South.' 

"Resolved,  That  we  hereby  tender  to  these 
worthy  defenders  of  constitutional  Methodism 
our  warmest  thanks,  and  assure  them  of  our 
sympathies,  and  pledge  them  our  hearty  support. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  our  brethren  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  slave- 
holding  states,  our  sympathies  and  regards — 
hoping  that,  should  they  not  alienate  themselves 
from  the  Church  of  their  choice,  the  next  Gen- 
eral conference  will  provide  for  them  in  the  reg- 
ular way. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  provisional 
arrangement,  commonly  called  '  the  plan  of  sep- 
aration,' as  a  nullity,  because  unconstitutional 
in  its  nature,  and  virtually  rejected  by  the  an- 
nual conferences,  in  their  action  in  regard  to  the 
change  of  the  '  .sixth  Restrictive  Rule.' 

"  Resolved,  That  we  protest  against  the  term 
'  north '  being  prefixed,  or  added  to,  or  used 
synonymously  for  the  'Methodist  Episcopal 
Church'  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  all  our 
brethren  the  importance  of  giving  a  more  hearty 
support  to  the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  ancl 
we  entreat  all  our  ministers  to  present  the 
claims  of  said  paper  to  the  entire  membership 
as  early  as  possible.  Jacob  Youxg, 

"  George  W.  Walkek. 

"  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Septeviber  9,  1845."* 

Eight  members  of  the  Ohio  conference,  who 
had  enlisted  warmly  in  the  cause  of  the  south, 
entered  their  protest  against  the  foregoing  report. 
But  as  their  protest  contains  nothing  more  than 
the  current  doctrines  of  the  south,  we  need  not 
publish  them.t  The  Rev.  E.  W.  Sehon,  G.  W. 
Maley,  and  S.  A.  Latta,  withdrew  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  on  the  26th 
of  October  were  received  into  the  Tennessee 
conference. t 

In  a  letter  dated  Athens,  Ohio,  February  3, 
1846,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Young  speaks  as  follows, 
in  reference  to  the  Ohio  conference  and  Bishop 
Soule.  The  soberness  and  truth  of  this  com- 
munication recommended  it  to  the  acceptance 
of  all  sober  men,  and  supersedes  the  necessity 
of  our  saying  a  word  on  the  subject: 

"  The  complaint  now  is  the  doings  of  the  Ohio 
conference,  in  relation  to  Bishop  Soule,  and  the 
plan  of  division  devised  by  the  last  General  con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
recommended  to  the  annual  conferences  of  said 


*  W.,  September  19th.    Scraps,  III,  p.  337. 
+  W.,   September   26th.     Scraps,   III,   p.  352;    also  pp. 
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Church  for  adoption.  I  am  truly  sorry  if  the 
Ohio  conference  lias  done  any  thing  calculated  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  confeicnce,  north  or 
south,  or  any  quarterly  meeting  conference  in  the 
city  of  brotherly  love,  or  any  individual;  for  I 
am  very  sure,  tliat  if  any  wrong  thing  lias  been 
done,  it  was  not  intended.  I  say  this,  because  I 
am  acquainted  with  the  Ohio  conference,  and 
liave  been  from  the  time  of  her  organization. 
She  is  now,  and  ever  has  been,  firmly  attached 
to  the  union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Of  this  she  has  given  full  proof  by  her  uniform 
course  through  all  the  conflicts  which  the  Church 
has  passed  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Her  at- 
tachments to  the  south  have,  at  all  times,  been 
of  the  strongest  and  purest  kind;  and  I  am  con- 
fident I  hat,  at  this  time,  she  is  ready  to  give  up 
any  thing  but  principle,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
southern  conferences;  but  further  than  this,  she 
can  not,  or  will  not  go. 

"But  as  far  as  Bishop  Soule's  case  is  con- 
nected with  the  action  of  the  Ohio  conference, 
at  her  last  session,  I  will  say,  that  no  blame  can 
be  attached  to  the  conference.  "Whatever  wrong 
was  done  in  that  unpleasant  aifair,  it  must  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  venerable  Bishop  and 
his  friends,  who  advised  him  in  this  matter.  It 
will  be  said,  that  this  is  a  bare  assertion,  and  is 
worth  nothing.  If  your  readers  will  have  a 
little  patience,  I  will  prove  it  true.  This  man 
of  God  was  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  a  bishop  of  high  standing;  and,  for 
many  years,  he  stood  as  high  in  the  Ohio  confer- 
ence, as  in  any  other  conference  on  this  con- 
tinent. The  venerable  M'Kendree,  in  his  day, 
was  scarcely  more  highly  honored  than  was 
Bishop  Soule.  He  was  received  as  the  Lord's 
messenger,  by  preachers  and  people,  within 
every  part  of  our  conference  bounds.  "We 
thought  that  he  was  the  last  man  on  the 
earth  that  would  leave  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  But  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  large  seces 
sion  took  place  in  the  south,  or  slaveholding  con- 
ferences; and  Bishop  Soule  went  and  presided 
in  their  convention;  and,  as  we  understood  the 
matter,  agreed  to  be  their  bishop  next  May.  "We 
were  sorry,  and  Avept  much.  But  we  knew  that 
he  was  a  free  man,  and  could  do  as  he  pleased, 
though  we  still  loved  him.  "We  let  him  go;  and 
our  prayers  followed  him;  and  as  we  prayed,  we 
wished  that  he  might  be  happy  and  useful  till 
his  days  were  ended.  Now,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  the  Bishop  left  us  voluntarily.  "We  did  not 
grieve  him,  or  drive  him  away.  Wc  parted  in 
peace  with  the  good  old  man.  But  could  he  ex- 
pect to  be  our  bishop  when  he  had  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  large  secession,  that  stood 
antagonistic  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church? 
Could  he  expect  to  be  bishop  of  two  Churches  at 
the  same  time,  and  those  Churches  not  under  the 
same  jurisdiction?  This  would  be  a  new  thing 
in  the  history  of  Methodism,  or  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Some  of  our  leading  men  had  ex- 
pressed their  minds  freely  on  this  point;  and  the 
Bishop  must  have  known  that  we  would  not  re- 
ceive him  as  our  bishop.  "Why  then  did  he  come 
and  trouble  us,  by  taking  the  chair  as  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Ohio  conference?  He  inflicted  a 
wound  on  the  feelings  of  some  of  his  old  and 
long-tried  friends,  and  some  of  the  men  who 
took  a  very  active  part  in  raising  him  to  the 
episcopate  at  his  first  and  second  elections.  It 
was  a  painful  task  to  remove  him  from  the  chair 
that  he  had  filled  so  long  with  honor  and  suc- 
cess. "We  loved  Soule  much,  but  we  loved 
Methodism  more.    But  I  have  said  enough  on 
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this  unpleasant  subject.  Let  an  enligbtoncd 
public  judge  betn'een  the  dear  old  Bishop  and 
the  couterfucc,  that  he  once  appeared  to  love  as 
he  loved  his  own  life. 

"  As  to  the  three  resolutions  that  were  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Ohio  conference,  touch- 
ing the  plan  of  division,  I  liave  but  little  to  say. 
I  will  say,  however,  that  Dr.  Latta  either  did  not 
under>;tand  the  resolutions,  or  he  made  a  feeble 
effort  to  misrepresent  them;  and  all  that  have 
manifested  any  opposition  to  the  above-named 
resolutions,  are  under  the  same  mistake,  in  view 
of  the  designs  of  the  conference  in  passing  the 
resolutions.  As  they  understand  the  miitter,  I 
am  not  surprised  that  they  should  feel  opposi- 
tion to  the  action  of  the  conference  in  that  case, 
and  that  they  should  ni.inifest  that  opposition  in 
respectful  language.  We  claim  no  power  to  nul- 
lify the  laws  of  the  General  conference;  but  we 
think  we  have  a  right  to  say,  whether  a  law  is 
constitutional,  or  not  constitutional;  and  surely 
no  wise  man  will  deny  us  this  privilege.  AVe  do 
most  honestly  think,  that  the  General  conference 
did  wrong  in  appointing  the  committee  of  nine 
to  devise  a  plan  of  division,  and  did  worse  in 
adopting  the  report  of  said  committee.  But  we 
regard  it  as  a  law  of  the  General  conference,  and 
intend  to  live  up  to  it  till  the  meeting  of  the  next 
General  conference.  I  have  lived  up  to  it  to  an 
inch.  We  have  not  crossed  the  line.  We  glory 
in  obedience.  We  are  law-abiding  men,  from 
the  oldest  to  the  youngest.  But  have  our 
brethren,  who  say  so  much  on  the  subject  of  nul- 
lification, been  careful  to  fulfill  the  law  them- 
selves? I  would  call  the  attention  of  candid  men 
to  their  doings  in  the  Queen  City,  Maysville,  and 
Parkersburg.  Men  who  live  "in  glass  houses 
ought  to  take  care  how  they  throw  stones.  The 
Ohio  conference  has  defined  her  position;  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  she  will  not  recede  from  the 
stand  she  has  taken.  The  slavcholding  confer- 
ences seceded  of  their  own  accord.  The  confer- 
ences in  the  free  states  are  not  to  blame  for  their 
doings.  If  they  are  pleased  with  their  new  organ- 
ization, all  that  the  other  conferences  can  desire  is, 
that  they  should  be  quiet,  and  mind  their  own 
business;  and  if  they  are  dis.satisfied  at  what 
they  themselves  have  done,  whose  fault  is  it  but 
their  own?  Let  them  repent  of  their  rashness, 
and  retrace  their  steps,  and  return  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  all  will  do  well. 

"  I  am  aware  that  some  good  men  fear  another 
division.  Such  brethren  must  be  a  little  cow- 
ardly, with  all  their  piety  and  good  sense.  This 
is  fearing  when  there  is'  no  cause  of  fear.  And 
should  there  be  just  ground  to  fear  another  seces- 
sion, what  then?  Will  they  advise  the  confer- 
ences in  the  free  states  to  give  up  a  principle, 
that  thev  hold  dearer  than  life,  to  prevent  it? 
Should  t"herc  be  another  secession  deep  and  wide, 
still  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  be  in 
a  better  condition  than  she  was  biforc  the  first 
secession  took  place.  She  will  be  free  from  as- 
sisting to  perpetuate  slavery;  and  this  one  thing 
will  more  than  renuinerate  her  for  all  her  losses. 
The  design  of  almighty  God,  in  raising  up  the 
Methodists,wa8  to  spread  Scriptural  holiness,  not 
only  over  the  land  of  Great  Britain,  but  over  the 
whole  earth.  And  this  she  can  and  will  do  by 
the  blessing  of  God.  If  our  brethren  in  the 
south  will  cease  hostilities,  we  will  be  thankful. 
But  if  they  will  fight  on,  I  am  per.-uaded  that 
wc  will  defend  ourselves,  and  the  good  cause  of 
old  Mjelhodism."* 


The  Ohio  conference  became  the  special  object 
of  attack  by  the  south.  North-western  Virginia 
had,  from  the  beginning,  been  connected  with 
Ohio,  and  was  constantly  cultivated  by  tliis  con- 
ference, Vjy  .sending  to  it  a  succession  of  active, 
young,  and  laborious  ministers.  But  it  was  too 
much  to  have  it  connected  now  with  the  north; 
hence  all  the  influences  that  could  be  brought  to 
bear  to  alienate  it  from  its  proper  ecclesiastical 
connection  were  employed. 

In  Parkersburg,  Virginia,  a  pro-slavery  party, 
in  the  Church  and  out  of  it,  held  a  public  meet- 
ing, and  drove,  by  force,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Dillon 
from  his  charge,  and  from  the  state.  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  violent  act  of  a  party;  for  tho 
greater  portion  of  the  community  were  averse  to 
it,  as  subsequent  events  showed.* 

In  Cincinnati,  through  the  influence  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Sehon  and  Bishop  Soule,  a  secession  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  took  place,  and 
a  Southern  Church  was  formed,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  plan  of  separation,  thougli  sanctioned 
by  Bishops  Soide  and  Andrew,  the  southern 
press,  and  the  southern  cotiferences.f  Details  on 
this  would  be  useless.  The  references  in  the 
margin  will  present  tlie  historical  narrative.     At 

E resent,  we  may  say,  it  was  a  forced  procedure, 
ad  its  day,  and  will  soon  come  to  an  end. 
4.  The  Illinois  conference  pas.sed  strong  reso- 
lutions on  the  Church  difficulties.  In  their  pre- 
amble they  say,  that  the  annual  conferences,  as 
pastors  of  the  flock,  and  constituents  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  "constitute  the  natural  and 
proper  tribunal,  and  exclusively  possess  the 
right  to  determine  as  to  the  constitutionality 'of 
all  acts  and  doings  of  the  General  conference." 
The  following  are  the  resolutions  which  they 
passed: 

"(1.)  Resolved,  hy  the  Illitiois  annual  confer- 
ence. That  the  plan  reported  by  the  committee 
of  nine,  and  adopted  by  the  General  conference, 
called  by  the  '  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,'  '  a  constitutional  provisional  plan  of  sep- 
aration,' is,  in  its  operations,  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  third  Restrictive  Article  of  the  Dis- 
cipline, which  prohibits  the  General  conference 
from  altering  said  article,  as  follows:  '  They 
shall  not  change  or  alter  any  part  or  rule  of  our 
government,  so  as  to  do  away  Episcopacy,  or  de- 
stroy the  plan  of  our  itinerant  general  superin- 
tenaency.'  This  it  does,  in  that  the  said  plan, 
adopted  by  the  General  conference,  in  its  opera- 
tions, excludes  the  general  superintendency  from 
the  whole  Church  and  territory  south  of  the  pre- 
scribed boundary — thus  preventing  them  liom 
traveling  '  through  the  connection  at  large.'  It 
also  contravenes  the  fifth  Restrictive  Article, 
which  says,  '  They  shall  not  do  away  with  the 

Erivileges  of  our  ministers  or  preachers  of  trial 
y  a  committee,  and  of  an  appeal;  neither  shall 
they  do  away  the  privileges  of  our  members  of 
trial  before  the  society,  or  by  a  committee,  and 
of  an  appeal.'  The  plan  aaopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  in  its  operations  turns  out  of  tlie 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  both  ministers  and 
members,  without  disciplinaiy  privileges;    and. 
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hence,  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  ought  not  to  be 
carried  into  operation  by  the  bishops  and  minis- 
ters of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

"  (2.)  Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize 
with  the  ministers  and  membersliip  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  reside  within 
the  limits  of  tlie  soutliern  organization,  in  the 
troubles  and  difficulties  they  are  passing 
through,  and  that  we  recommend  to  them  to 
remain  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ; 
and  we  further  recommend  that,  in  all  the 
annual  conferences  witliin  the  limits  of  the 
southern  organization,  where  there  are  travel- 
ing preachers  who  still  adhere  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  to  meet  and  form  themselves 
into  the  legular  annual  conference;  and,  in  the 
event  there  shall  be  no  bishop  present  to  pre- 
side over  their  deliberations,  to  appoint  a  pres- 
ident pro  t«n.,  as  is  provided  for  by  the  Disci- 
pline in  the  absence  of  a  bishop. 

"  (3.)  Resolved,  That  the  bishops  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  are  most  respectfully 
requested  to  attend  the  Missouri  and  Kentucky 
annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  preside  over  their  deliberations, 
and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  to  supply 
the  members  of  the  Church  in  the  above-named 
annual  conferences  with  preachers,  to  take  the 
pastoral  care  of  them;  and  to  make  such  further 
arrangements,  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  to 
supply  with  preachers  all  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  residing  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  self-styled  '  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.' 

"(4.)  Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  Lou- 
isville convention  was  without  anj^  constitu- 
tional authority,  and,  consequently,  it  can  only 
be  regarded  as'  a  secession  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  that,  in  view  of  this  being 
a  secession,  and  of  the  difficulties  now  existing 
in  the  Church,  growing  out  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  which  caused  them,  being  of  such  a  na- 
ture, and  to  such  an  extent,  it  is  sufficient  to 
autliorize  the  calling  of  a  special  General  con- 
ference. The  bishops  are,  tlierefore,  most  re- 
spectfully requestecl,  and  advised,  to  call  a 
Ceneral  conference  as  soon  as  practicable. 

"  (5.)  Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  the  sev- 
eral annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  are  the  only  constitutional  judges 
and  determiners  of  the  acts  and  doings  of  the 
General  conference,  it  becomes  their  indispens- 
able duty  to  determine  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  so-called  plan  of  separation,  passed 
by  the  late  General  conference,  at  their  next 
sevei'al  annual  conferences;  and,  if  they  determ- 
ine it  to  be  unconstitutional,  to  appoint  dele- 
gates to  the  special  General  conference,  should 
one  be  called. 

"(6.)  Resolved,  That  as  soon  as  a  majority 
of  the  annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Epi-scopal  Church  shall  have  concurred  in  the 
above  resolutions,  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cliurch  be,  and  they  are  hereby  re- 
quested and  advised,  to  proceed  immediately  to 
take  charge  of,  and  superintend,  all  the  minis- 
ters and  members  adhering  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  within  the  assumed  bounds 
of  the  Church,  'South.' 

"(7.)  Resolved,  That  the  course  pursued  by 
Drs.  Bond  and  Elliott  during  the  difficulties  in 
the  Church,  since  the  last  General  conference, 
merits  the  highest  praise  from  the  Church,  and 
that  the  unmerited  abuse  which  the  southern 
editors,  and  others,  have  attempted  to  fasten  on 
them,  for  their  faithful  and  able  defense  of  the 


Church,  is  worthy  the  cause  they  espouse,  and 
deserves  the  stern  rebuke  of  all  the  friends  of 
the  ChurcJi."* 

As  to  the  mere  constitutional  test,  there  was 
some  demur  in  the  minds  of  some  as  to  its  cor- 
rectness, especially  by  the  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Advocate.!  The  other  parts  of  these  res- 
olutions, as  the  sympathy  for  adherents  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that  the  south  is 
a  secession,  and  approval  of  the  editors  of  the 
Western  and  New  York  Advocates,  met  with  a 
general  response  from  the  northern  conferences. 
The  Indiana  conference  decided,  by  their  act, 
to  consider  the  south  as  a  secession  ;t  and  the 
North  Indiana  conference  passed  a  resolution 
approving  the  course  of  the  editors. || 

5.  The  Baltimore  conference  sat  March  11, 
1846,  in  Baltimore,  and,  as  it  was  a  border 
conference,  like  the  Ohio,  it  became  the  seat  of 
much  agitation  and  disturbance  from  the  at- 
tempted encroachments  of  the  south. 

Dr.  Lee  urged,  with  great  vehemence,  the 
connection  of  the  Baltimore  conference  to  the 
south,  and  his  columns  were  devoted  to  this  as 
a  principal  part  of  his  work.  He  urged  that 
societies  and  stations,  might,  at  any  time  be- 
fore the  next  General  conference,  unite  with  the 
south. §  A  Virginian,  of  the  Baltimore  confer- 
ence, wrote  several  elaborate  essays  to  induce 
Baltimore  to  go  south.?  Lexington  circuit, 
througli  this  southern  influence,  was  induced 
to  decide  in  favor  of  the  south.**  A  writer, 
calling  himself  Chesapeake,  in  the  Richmond 
Advocate,  in  February,  before  the  session  of 
the  conference,  drew  up  an  array  of  the  most 
ultra  abolition  sentiments  uttered  in  the  north, 
and  urged  the  members  of  the  conference,  and 
people,  to  secede  with  the  south,  otherwise  the 
northern  abolitionism  would,  in  future,  control  ■ 
them. ft  Warrenton  circuit  was  induced  to  pro- 
claim for  the  south.ti 

The  Baltimore  conference  published  a  Pas- 
toral Address  to  the  people,  the  chief  parts  of 
which  are  the  following:  The  Address  states 
that  petitions  were  sent  to  the  conference  from 
various  bodies,  as  circuits  and  societies,  and 
then  proceeds  to  reply  to  them  as  follows.  The 
things  prayed  for  in  these  memorials  are. 

First.  That  the  Baltimore  annual  conference 
should  withdraw  itself  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  attach  itself  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

To  this  the  conference  replies  that  it  can  not 
comply;  because,  1.  The  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, even  in  the  slaveholding  portions  of  the 
conference,  are  opposed  to  it.  2.  There  was 
no  such  necessity  for  them  to  separate  as  the 
plan  supposes.  They  have  not  been  cut  off 
from  access  to  masters  or  slaves,  but  have  been 
allowed  every-where  to  declare  the  whole  coun- 
sel of  God  and  administer  Discipline. 

Secondly.  Some  petitions  ask  to  divide  the 
conference,  having  the  slave  territory  in  one, 
and  the  free  territory  in  another. 

To  this  they  reply  that  they  have  no  power 
to  divide  the  conference,  as  this  belongs  to  the 
General  conference,  and  to  attempt  it  would  be 
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revolutionary;  beside,  as  one  of  lliose  confer- 
ences wwild  be  expected  to  unite  with  the  new 
Church,  they  have  no  disposition  to  favor  it. 

Finally.  Some  declared  that,  unless  tliey 
■would  have  a  division  of  the  conference,  they 
would  withdraw,  and  unite  with  the  Metliodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Soutli. 

To  this  the  Address  replies  that  the  privi- 
lege of  the  plan  is  confined  to  stations,  socie- 
ties, and  conferences  on  the  border,  and  the 
border  is  immutably  fixed.  Interior  charges 
arc  not  included;  and  all  societies,  except  those 
on  the  border,  are  not  to  change  their  relation. 
The  Baltimore  conference  can  not,  therefore, 
withdraw  its  jurisdiction  from  any  circuit  or 
presiding  elder's  district  witliin  its  territory; 
for  the  bishops  of  the  south,  in  accordance  with 
the  plan,  could  not  send  tliem  preachers,  and  it 
would  be  cruel  in  tlie  Baltimore  conference  not 
to  send  them  preachers. 

The  conference  concludes  their  admirable 
Address  witli  a  pious  exhortation  to  all  to  cul- 
tivate and  practice  the  pure  religitm  of  the  Gos- 
pel; and  the  Address  was  adopted  by  a  rising 
vote  of  177  for  it,  and  3  again.^t  it. 

The  following  action  of  the  conference  will 
clearly  show  its  position: 

"  Whereas,  the  General  conference  of  1844 
adopted  the  report,  generally  known  as  the 
'report  of  the  committee  of  nine,'  embracing 
certain  resolutions  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a 
separation  of  several  annual  conferences  in  the 
slaveholding  states  from  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church;  and 
whereas,  that  separation  was  carried  into  efifect 
by  a  convention  of  delegates  from  sixteen  an- 
nual conferences,  assembled  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, in  May,  1845;  and  whereas,  by  the  said 
separation,  the  Baltimore  conference  became  a 
border  conference;  and  as  the  first  resolution 
of  the  said  '  report  of  the  committee  of  nine  ' 
seems  to  contemplate  that  societies,  stations, 
and  conferences,  bordering  on  the  line  of  divi- 
sion, shall,  'by  a  vote  of  a  majority,'  decide 
whether  they  continue  to  adhere  to,  and  remain 
under,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church;  therefore, 

"  (1.)  Resolved,  by  the  Baltimore  animal  con- 
ference, in  conference  assembled,  That  we  still 
continue  to  regard  ourselves  a  constituent  part 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

"  (2.)  Resolved,  That  this  conference  dis- 
clainjs  having  any  fellowship  with  abolition- 
ism. On  tlie  contrary,  while  it  is  determined 
to  maintain  its  well-known  and  long-established 
position,  by  keeping  tlie  traveling  preachers 
composing  Its  own  body  free  from  slavery,  it  is 
also  determined  not  to  hold  connection  with 
any  ecclesiastical  body  that  shall  make  non- 
slaveliolding  a  condition  of  membership  in  the 
Church,  but  to  stand  by  and  maintain  the 
Discipline  as  it  is. 

"  (3.)  Resolved,  Tliat  the  decision  of  this 
conference  at  its  last  session,  non-concurring  in 
the  proposed  alteration  of  the  sixth  Restric- 
tion, was  not  based  upon  opposition  in  tlie 
conference  to  a  fair  and  equitable  division 
and  distribution  of  the  property  and  funds  of 
the  Church,  as  provided  for  in  the  'plan  of 
separation,'  to  the  Church,  South,  but  on  other 
grounds  altogether. 

"  The  first  of  the  foregoing  resolutions 
adopted  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote;  183 
afiirmative. 

"  The  second  of  the   foregoing  resolutions 


adopted   unanimously   by  a   rising    vote;    198 
affirmative. 

"  The  third  of  the  foregoing  resolutions 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote;  affirmative  178,  neg- 
ative 1. 

"On  motion,  the  secretary  was  directed  to 
furnish  the  above  documents  for  publication,  as 
early  as  practicable,  in  the  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal,  with  a  request  that  our  other 
Church  papers  copy;  and  five  thousand  extra 
copies  were  ordered  to  be  printed  for  distribu- 
tion by  members  of  the  conference. 

"  Attest:  S.  A.  Roszkl, 

"  Secretary  Baltimore  Annual  Conference."* 

The  Baltimore  conference  maintained,  with 
great  truth,  that  the  border  societies  were  to  be 
found  only  on  the  northern  verges  of  the  Vir- 
ginia, Ilolston,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  confer- 
ences; and  tlie  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pitts- 
burg, Oliio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  confer- 
ences have  no  territory  which  could  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Church,  South,  according  to  the 
plan.  And  the  invasion  of  the  Ohio  confer- 
ence, in  Cincinnati,  and  the  Kanahwa  district, 
was  an  unwarrantable  infraction  of  the  plan. 
The  conference,  too,  very  wisely  declared  they 
could  not  fellowship  a  Church  which  would 
make  non-slaveholding  a  term  of  membership. 
The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  Scripture, 
though  it  condemns  slavery,  does  not  condemn 
all  slaveholders.  The  primitive  Church  had 
no  such  term  of  communion;  and  where  such  a 
term  is  enjoined,  there  is  always  such  ultraism 
connected  with  it  that  such  a  Church  could  not 
be  a  safe  ally. 

And  in  regard  to  their  denunciation  of  aboli- 
tionism, the  reasons  that  could  be  adduced  are 
good.  They  did  not  denounce  emancipatioa 
by  tliis  act;  for  they  themselves  were  emanci- 
pationists, both  in  principle  and  practice. 
They  were  not  pro- slavery  on  this  account,  be- 
cause they  were  avowedly  antislavery.  By  ab- 
olitionism they  meant  the  system  of  organized 
societies,  containing  principles  and  measures 
neither  sound  nor  safe.  Even  sober  abolition- 
ism, such  as  that  espoused  by  Franklin,  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  and  many  able  divines, 
they  did  not  condemn,  because  they  were 
themselves  just  such  abolitionists,  in  principle 
and  practice,  as  these  men  were.  Posterity 
will  acknowledge  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of 
the  Baltimore  conference  in  reference  to  this 
whole  affair. 

G.  The  bounds  of  the  Philadelphia  conference 
was  invaded  by  the  south,  in  the  occupancy  of 
parts  of  Northampton  circuit,  in  Virginia, 
which  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. After  irregular  proceedings,  at  vari- 
ance with  the  plan.  Bishop  Andrew  sent  them  a 
preaclier,i-  in  defiance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
plan. 

The  following  is  the  action  of  the  Philadel- 
j)hia  conference  in  reference  to  the  concerns  of 
the  Church,  and  was  published  in  the  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal  of  April  22d,  and  in  the 
Western  Christian  Advocate  of  May  1,  184(>: 

"  Messrs.  Editors,— I  transmit,  by  order  of 
the  Philadelphia  annual  conference,  the  follow- 
ing transcript  from  its  journals,  for  publication 
in  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 

"  D.  D.  Lore,  Secretary. 

"Philadelphia,  April  10,  IWo. 


»0.,  April  15th.    Scraps,  IV,  p.  393.    W.,  April  17lh. 
tU.,  July  30th.  Scraps,  HI,  pp.  134,  4l»5,  068. 
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"'RESOLUTIONS. 

"'  Whereas,  a  portion  of  the  Church  -within 
the  bounds  of  this  conference  has  been  consid- 
erabl)^  agitated  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and 
abolitionism  ;  and  efforts  have  been  made  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  our  members  and  the 
community  in  that  section  in  us  as  a  confer- 
ence, by  representing  us  as  abolitionists  in  the 
popular  sense,  and  that  our  members  will  soon 
De  denied  the  privileges  of  our  Church,  if  they 
hold  slaves,  under  any  circumstances ;  and 
•whereas,  the  Philadelphia  conference  are  firmly 
attached  to  the  Discipline  as  it  is,  and  will 
perseveringly  resist  every  attempt  to  alter  it  in 
reference  to  slavery;  and  are,  also,  fully  per- 
suaded that  no  new  regulation  affecting  the 
membership  of  those  who  hold  slaves,  will  or 
can  be  made;  and  whereas,  it  is  desired  by 
many  of  our  members  that  their  pastors  should 
speak  out  to  them,  unequivocally  and  plainly, 
on  this  subject;  therefore, 

"  'Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair,  to  consider  this  subject, 
and  report  to  this  conference,  either  by  resolu- 
tion or  a  pastoral  address,  or  both, 
" '  Signed, 

" '  Thomas  J.  Thompson, 
'"J.  A.  Massey.' 

" '  The  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  a  cer- 
tain preamble  and  resolution,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  and  abolitionism,  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing Report: 

"  '  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
annual  conference,  are  as  much  as  ever  con- 
vinced of  the  great  evil  of  slavery;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  know  our  calling  too  well  to  in- 
terfere with  matters  not  properly  belonging  to 
the  Christian  ministry.  We  stand,  in  relation 
to  slavery  and  abolition,  where  we  have  always 
stood,  "  walking  by  the  same  rule,  and  minding 
the  same  things,"  and  ask  that  our  action  in 
the  past  may  be  taken  as  the  index  to  our  ac- 
tion in  the  future;  therefore, 

"  '  Resolved,  That  we  will  abide  by  the  Disci- 
pline of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  it 
IS,  and  will  resist  every  attempt  to  alter  it  in 
reference  to  slavery,  so  as  to  change  the  terms 
of  membership. 

"'Resolved,  That  we  sincerely  deprecate  all 
agitation  of  the  exciting  subjects  which  have 
unhappily  divided  the  Church;  and  impressed 
with  the  vital  importance,  especially  for  these  1 
times,  of  the  apostolical  injunction,  "Be  at! 
peace  among  yourselves,"  we  will,  as  far  as  lies  i 
in  our  power,  "  follow  peace  with  all  men,  and 
holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  , 
Lord."  i 

"  '  T.  J.  Quigley,  Joseph  Castle,  L.  M.  Petty- ; 
man,  F.  Hodgson,  J.  Lednum,  J.  S.  Taylor,  J. ! 
Cunningham,  committee.'  i 

"  The  following  was  also  ordered  for  publica-  i 
tion:  I 

" '  Whereas,  in  the  south,  an  interpretation  : 
has  been  given  to  the  "plan  of  separation,"  to 
this  effect:  That  whenever  a  border  conference 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  does  not 
vote  to  remain  in  said  Church,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  is  at  liberty  to  send 
preachers  into  said  conference,  to  establish  so- 
cieties, and  exercise  the  pastoral  office,  though 
this  conference  wholly  dissent  from  such  inter- 
pretation; yet,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  to  pre- 
vent all  litigation  on  the  question, 

" '  Resolved,  by  the  Philadelphia  annual  confer- 
ence, in  conference  assembled,  That  said  confer- 
ence remain,  as  always  heretofore,  a  part  and 


portion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States. 
I  " '  Signed,        John  Kennaday, 

j  '"Thomas  J.  Thompson.'"* 

I  Such  was  the  action  of  this  conference.  It 
I  had  no  affiliation  for  abolitionism  "in  the  popu- 
lar sense,"  though  it  was  "  as  much  as  ever  con- 
vinced of  the  great  evil  of  slavery."  It  was 
abolitionism  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  not  in  politics,  that  the  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia conferences  diavowed  fellowship  with. 
They  cared  little  about  political  abolitionism,  as 
'  it  then  existed;  that  was  not  the  subject  of  their 
solicitude;  it  had  not  disturbed  their  fears; 
but  the  abolitionism  in  some  conferences  that 
were  instant  to  make  non-slaveholding  a  term  of 
Church  membership.  It  was  this  ecclesiastical 
abolitionism  that  both  these  conferences  resolved 
not  to  fellowship. 

And,  indeed,  we  may  say  with  truth,  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  Baltimore  conference  was  that 
of  the  Church,  as  will  appear  from  the  action  of 
the  Providence  conference  in  reference  thereto, 
and  which  will  also  apply  equally  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia conference. t 

7.  Having  surveyed  the  course  and  positions 
of  the  middle  and  northern  conferences,  we 
now  proceed  to  notice  the  proceedings  and  po- 
sition of  the  conferences  which  seceded  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  formed  the 
new  Church,  entitled  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 

We  will  begin  with  the  Kentucky  conference, 
and  notice  events  preceding  its  session,  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  those  events  that  followed  its 
session. 

On  June  1,  1845,  Augusta  took  decided  action 
against  secession.  They  declared  that  the  con- 
vention had  no  authority  to  prescribe  a  course 
to  them,  and  that  all  those  preachers  and  min- 
isters forming  the  convention,  and  agreeing  with 
its  resolutions,  are  no  longer  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.*  Dr.  Tomlinson, 
in  an  article  dated  July  7th,  maintained  that  all 
who  have  not,  in  their  proper  persons,  declared 
themselves  as  identified  with  the  new  Church, 
are  still  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  that  such  should  remain  where  they 
are;  that  the  distinction  from  withdrawing  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  General  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  does  not  exist;  that 
up  to  the  tune  of  the  convention,  the  plan  of 
separation  was  itself  so  deficient  in  authority, 
as  to  constitute  no  legitimate  basis  for  the  ac- 
tion of  that  body,  and,  therefore,  all  action  had 
upon  it  is  both  null  and  void. ||  Marion  circuit 
and  others  declared  against  separation.  § 

The  Kentucky  conference,  which  met  Septem- 
ber 10th,  at  Frankfort,  over  which  Bishops 
Soule  and  Andrew  presided,  passed  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolutions,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session: 

"  Whereas,  the  lono;-continued  agitation  and 
excitement  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  aboli- 
tion in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  es- 
pecially such  agitation  and  excitement  in  the 
last  General  conference,  in  connection  with  the 
civil  and  domestic  relations  of  Bishop  Andrew, 
as  the  owner  of  slave  property,  by  inheritance 
and  marriage,  assumed  sucn  form,  m  the  action 


*  W.,  May  1st.    Scraps,  IV,  p.  488. 

t  C,  April  22d,  and  W.,  May  Ist.    Scraps,  lY,  p.  484. 

i  W.,  July  4th.    Scraps,  111,  pp.  31-34. 

f  W.,  July  18th.    Scraps,  UI,  p.  80. 

\  W.,  August  29th.    Scraps,  III,  p.  272. 
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had  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  af5  to  compel 
tho  s^outhern  and  ^outh-western  delegates,  in 
that  body,  to  believe,  and  tbinially  and  solemnly 
to  declare,  that  a  state  of  things  must  result 
therefrom  which  would  render  impracticable  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Christian  ministry  and  Church  or- 
f^anization  in  the  annual  conferences  within  the 
imits  of  the  slaveholding  states;  upon  the  basis 
of  wliich  declaration,  the  General  conference 
adopted  a  provisional  plan  of  separation,  in 
view  of  which,  said  conferences  mi^ht,  if  they 
found  it  necessary,  form  themselves  into  a  Fepa- 
rale  General  conference  jurisdiction;  and  where- 
as, said  conferences,  acting  first  in  their  separate 
conference  capacity,  as  distinct  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  and  then  collectively,  by  their  duly-ap- 
pointed delegates  and  represenlatives,  in  Gen- 
eral convention  assembled,  liave  found  and  de- 
clared such  separation  necessary,  and  have 
further  declared  a  final  dissolution,  in  fact  and 
form,  of  the  jurisdictional  connection  hitherto 
existing  between  them  and  the  General  confer- 
ence of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  as 
heretofore  constituted;  and  have  organized  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  upon  the 
unaltered  basis  of  the  doctrines  and  Discipline 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  before  its  separation,  as  authorized 
by  the  General  conference;  and  whereas,  said 
plan  of  separation,  as  adopted  by  the  General 
conference,  and  carried  out  by  the  late  conven- 
tion of  southern  delegates,  in  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  and,  also,  recognized  by  the 
entire  Episcopacy  as  authoritative,  and  of  bind- 
ing obligation,  in  the  whole  range  of  their  ad- 
ministration, provides  that  conferences  border- 
ing on  the  line  of  division  between  the  two 
connections — north  and  south — shall  determine, 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  their  members,  re- 
spectively, to  whicli  jurisdiction  they  will  ad- 
here; therefore,  in  view  of  all  the  premises,  as 
one  of  the  border  conferences,  and  subject  to  the 
above-named  rule, 

"  Resolved,  by  the  Keniuchj  annual  conference  of 
the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Cliurch,  That  in  conform- 
ing to  the  General  conference  plan  of  separation, 
it  IS  necessary  that  this  conference  decide,  by  a 
vote  of  a  majority  of  its  members,  to  which  con- 
nection of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  it 
will  adhere,  and  that  we  now  proceed  to  make 
such  decision. 

"  Resolved,  That  any  member  or  members  of 
this  conference,  declining  to  adhere  to  that  con- 
nection to  which  the  majority  shall,  by  regular, 
official  vote  decide  to  adhere,  shall  be  regarded 
as  entitled,  agreeably  to  the  plan  of  separation, 
to  hold  their  relation  to  the  other  ecclesiastical 
connection — north  or  south — as  the  case  may  be, 
without  blame  or  prejudice  of  any  kind,  unless 
there  be  grave  objections  to  the  moral  character 
of  such  member  or  members,  before  the  date  of 
such  formal  adherence. 

"  Resolved,  That  agreeably  to  the  provisions 
of  the  General  conference  plan  of  separation, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Episcopacy  with  regard 
to  it,  any  person  or  persons,  from  and  after  the 
act  of  non-concurrence  with  the  majority,  as 
above,  can  not  be  entitled  to  hold  membership, 
or  claim  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  mem- 
bership in  this  conference. 

"Resolved,  That  as  a  conference,  claiming  all 
the  rights,  j)owcrs,  and  privileges  of  an  annual 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cluirch, 
we  adhere  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  that  all  our  proceedings,  records,  and 


oflScial  acts  hereafter,  be  in  the  name  and  style 
of  the  Kentucky  annual  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South. 

"  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  September  10,  1845." 

Bishop  Soule  delivered  an  address  to  the  con- 
ference, and  after  avowing  his  uniform,  un- 
changed course  throughout,  declared,  "Since 
I  came  into  Kentucky,  /  have  felt  that  I  have 
breathed  a  free  air  I"*  There  was  certainly 
a  difference  between  the  ecclesiastical  atmos- 
phere of  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 

Through  the  influence  of  Bishops  Soule  and 
Bascom,  ihe  Kentucky  conference  was  induced 
to  go  for  the  new  Church,  contrary  to  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  people,  and  at  variance  with 
their  proper  and  natural  position  as  a  confer- 
ence. The  interests  of  Lexington  University 
had  a  share  in  this,  as  the  University  was  look- 
ing for  patronage  from  the  further  south.  The 
conference  of  the  new  Church,  in  Kentucky, 
dissolved  connection  with  the  Augusta  College, 
but  set  up  for  a  claim  to  its  property.  This  was 
promptly  met  by  tlie  trustees,  who  declared,  in 
an  ofticial  way,  that  the  Kentucky  conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  never 
had  any  connection  with  the  College,  and  it 
could  not  dissolve  a  connection  which  never 
existed.!  A  spirit  of  strong  opposition  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  manifested  in 
some  places.  The  editor  of  the  Frankfort  Com- 
monwealth, a  Methodist,  said,  in  reference  to 
the  continuance  of  the  old  Church  in  Kentucky: 
"  Do  they  mean  to  obtain  northern  preachers  in 
the  south?  We  can  tell  them  they  had  better 
cultivate  their  own  fields.  We  hurl  no  menaces, 
but  we  may,  in  the  most  kindly  spirit,  warn  the 
northern  party  that  they  had  better  not  attempt 
anything  of  the  sort;  for  it  will  not  be  tolerated, 
in  Kentucky,  at  least."i 

In  Maysville,  which  had,  at  first,  by  a  major- 
ity, declared  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
through  the  interference  of  Rev.  J.  Stamper  and 
other  southern  influences,  a  strong  southern  party 
was  formed,  which  seized  on  the  meeting-liouse. 
Mr.  Armstrong,  who  was  the  principal  contrib- 
utor to  the  church,  brought  a  suit  in  chancery 
against  the  southern  party,  which  was  a  resist- 
ance they  could  not  well  brook,  however  just  it 
was  in  itself  |1 

8.  The  Missouri  conference  sat  in  Columbia, 
September  25,  1845.  Many  in  Missouri,  both 
preachers  and  people,  perhaps  a  majority  of  each, 
if  left  to  themselves,  were  opposed  to  the  organ- 
ization of  a  southern  Church.  Rev.  Wilson  S. 
M'Murry,  on  the  1st  of  September,  wrote  to 
Bishop  Morris,  inquiring  whether  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  could  be  sustained  in  Mis- 
souri. The  Bislitvp  replied  to  him  under  date  of 
September  8,  1845,  and  informed  him  that  "if 
a  majority  of  the  Missouri  conference  resolve  to 
come  under  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  that  would  destroy  the  identity  of  tho 
Missouri  conference,  as  an  integral  part  of  tlie 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;"  and  that  two 
Missouri  conlercnces  could  not  exist.^  This  was 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  and  with  the  views  of 
the  Metliodist  Ei)iscopal  Church  as  to  its  mean- 
ing, and  without  any  decision  as  to  its  constitu- 
tionality, and  they  felt  themselves  bound  to  act  ac- 
cordingly, up  to  the  General  conference  of  1848. 


*  W.    Scraps,  III,  p.  374. 
W.,  October  31st.    Scraps,  HI,  p.  509. 
1'.,  Octolier  31i<t.     Scrop.'',  HI,  p.  507. 
N.,  October  Slst.    Scraps,  HI,  pp.  512,  519-624. 
See  History  Methodist  KpiscopiU  Church,  South,  p.  248. 
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Bishop  Soule,  wlio  presided  at  the  Missouri 
conference,  made  a  speech,  on  taking  the  chair, 
in  favor  of  forming  a  Southern  Church;  and,  of 
course,  none  other  could  be  formed  in  Missouri 
under  his  presidency,  all  things  taken  into  sur- 
vey. Fourteen  of  the  preachers  refused  to  enter 
into  the  new  Church*  After  this  a  preamble 
and  resolutions  -were  adopted,  similar  to  those  of 
the  Kentucky  conference,  which  need  not  be  here 
inserted.! 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Chandler,  James  M.  Jamison, 
M.  B.  Evans,  N.  Westerman,  under  date  of  Oc- 
tober 6th,  published  a  defense.J  in  which  they 
give  their  reasons  why  they  can  not  enter  into  the 
new  Church. 

(1.)  They  were  satisfied  with  the  Church,  and 
desired  no  changes,  whether  doctrinal,  ecclesias- 
tical, or  economical. 

(2.)  That  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
does  not  desire  or  intend  any  change  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  as  to  slavery. 

(3.)  The  cause  alleged  is  not  sufficient  to  re- 
quire this  unnatural  disruption  of  the  Church. 

(4.)  Is^o  necessity  existed  for  sepai-ation  except 
what  was  produced  by  the  southern  delegates,  at 
and  after  the  General  conference. 

(5.)  The  action  of  the  convention,  as  far  as 
Missouri  was  concerned,  was  in  opposition  to  the 
plan.  No  such  necessity  as  the  plan  proposes 
does  exist  in  Missouri. 

(6.)  The  convention's  action  was  contrary  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Missouri  conference  to  its 
delegates  to  the  convention.  The  conference  re- 
quired that  the  new  Church  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  secession;  hence,  the  thing  formed 
is  contraiy  to  the  expressed  instructions  of  the 
Missouri  conference. 

(7.)  A  large  majority  of  the  membership  in 
Missouri  were  and  now  are  opposed  to  be  trans- 
fen-ed  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
The  subject  of  their  transfer  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  never  presented  to  the 
members  of  the  Church  except  partially  and 
unfairly. 

In  St.  Louis,  as  early  as  in  June,  many  mem- 
bers in  St.  Louis  resolved  not  to  go  with  the  new 
Church. II  After  the  session  of  the  Missouri 
conference,  on  the  23d  of  October,  they  met,  and 


adopted  a  preamble  and  resolutions,  expressive 
of  their  views.  Among  others  were  the  two  fol- 
lowing reasons  for  their  course: 

"  Were  we  to  be  members  of  the  Church, 
South,  we  should  be  identified  with  the  first 
Church  ever  organized  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  slaveholding  eldership;  a  Church  which,  'in 
the  face  of  heaven  and  a  gazing  world,  seeks  to 
give  the  sanction  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  to  the 
perpetuation  of  slavery;'  and  we  should  be  par- 
takers with  them  in  perpetuating  a  '  great  evil.' 

"  The  Church,  South,  being  founded  upon  the 
institution  of  slavery,  and  as  it  can  only  main- 
tain its  existence  by  a  perpetuation  of  the 
evil,  as  members,  we  must  forever  forego  the 
cheering  prospect,  however  distant,  of  final 
emancipation  upon  any  principle,  as  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  and  of  the  Church,  South,  will  be 
identical;  ana  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give 
for  his  life."* 

In  many  places  in  Missouri  protests  were  ut- 
tered against  the  new  Church.f 

The  other  conferences  in  the  south  took  a 
course  similar  to  that  of  Kentucky;  so  that  we 
need  not  occupy  space  in  furnishing  identical 
matter. 

9.  The  British  conference,  as  was  expected, 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Church.  A  preacher  from  the  south,  who 
visited  England,  was  refused  admittance  to  the 
conference  because  he  belonged  to  one  of  the 
southern  conferences. i  The  southern  papers 
were  very  much  incensed  at  this,  and  spoke  out 
their  minds  in  pretty  free  denunciation,  referring 
to  the  common  pro-slavery  plea,  "  The  slaves 
are  better  off  than  British  laborers." 

10.  The  Canada  conference  was  differently 
crrcumstauced.  It  had  seceded,  in  former  years, 
fi-om  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  was 
chagrined  that  the  south  should  be  put  down  as 
a  secession.  It  seems  to  have  forgotten,  to  some 
degree,  its  antislavery  sentiments,  and  became 
the  apologist  for  the  south.  The  Guardian  de- 
nounced the  editor  of  the  Western  Advocate  in 
unmeasured  terms  of  disparagement  and  cen- 
sure, which,  for  the  honor  of  the  assailants,  may 
now  pass  into  oblivion,  unjust  and  unbrotherly 
as  they  were  in  themselves.|| 


CHAPTER  XXXYII. 


PROM    MAY,  1845,  TO  MAT,  1846. 


1.  Theke  are  several  events  and  points  of  dis- 
cussion between  the  convention  in  May,  1845, 
and  the  first  General  conference  of  the  new 
Church,  in  May,  1846,  that  must  be  noticed,  in 
order  to  make  our  narrative  full  and  satisfactory. 
There  is  Dr.  Peck's  answer  of  Dr.  Bascom's  Re- 
view, Longstreet's  pamphlet  on  slavery,  the  con- 
stitutional question,  the  property  question,  the 
condition  of  the  adherents  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  some  other  matters  that  we 
will  now  briefly  survey. 


*  W.,  October  31st.    Scraps,  in.  p.  511. 
t  N.,  October  24th.    Scraps,  III,  pp.  483,  495,  502,  505. 
nifitory  Methodist  Episcopal  ChurA,  South,  p.  250. 
X  W.,  November  7th.    Scraps,  III.  p.  615. 
I W.,  June  20th.    Scraps,  U,  pp.  701-763. 


The  title  of  Dr.  Peck's  Pamphlet  is,  "  Slavery 
and  the  Episcopacy;  being  an  examination  of 
Dr.  Bascom's  Review  of  the  Reply  of  the  Majority 
to  the  Protest  of  the  Minority."  Dr.  Peck  states 
what  he  fuUy  sustains,  that  he  shall  "  attempt 


*  W.,  November  14, 1845.    Scraps,  III,  p.  504. 

+  W.,  September  5th.  Scraps,  III,  p.  283;  also,  pp.  288, 
689. 

i  See  N.,  August  22d.  Scraps,  m,  p.  232.  P.,  Septem- 
ber 17th.  Scraps,  HI,  pp.  321,  323,  327.  R.,  October  30th. 
Scraps,  in,  p.  50.    S.,  November  7th.     Scraps,  HI,  p.  602. 

II  P.,  August  13th.  Scraps,  HI,  p.  206.  N.,  September 
25th.  Scraps,  III,  pp.  300,  4-31.  C.  September  17th. 
Scraps,  III,  pp.  318-3;i2.  W.,  October  31st,  on  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Canada.  Scraps,  III,  p.  508.  R.,  De- 
cember 4th ;  Quanlian's  Censure  on  Dr.  Elliott.  Scraps, 
ni,  pp.  642,  643,  658. 
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to  convict  Dr.  Bascom  of  erroneous  statements 
and  false  reasonings  upon  all  the  material  points 
at  issue."    He  then  proceeds  to  show  as  follows: 

That  the  real  question  at  issue  in  the  late 
General  conference  was  slavery  in  the  Episco- 
pacy. 

Ho  then  gives  an  accurate  history  of  the  case. 

He  next  shows  that  the  compromise  so  much 
contended  for  bv  the  south  has  no  existence. 

The  laws  of  the  Discipline  on  slavery  are  then 
given.  On  these  laws  lie  remarks:  1.  Our  fa- 
ttiers  endeavored  wholly  to  eradicate  slavehold- 
ing  in  the  Church.  2.  'As  the  laws  did  not,  in 
many  states,  admit  of  emancipation,  they  were 
compelled  to  admit  of  exceptions.  3.  The  anti- 
Blavery  character  of  the  Discipline  still  remains. 
4.  The  General  conference  always  kept  a  steady 

Se  to  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
e  slaves.  He  here  shows  the  futility  of  Dr. 
Bascora's  assertion  that  the  slave  laws  were 
made  by  a  dominant  northern  majority;  ai:d 
proves   further  that   southern  men   were    most 

Sromineut  in  this,  by  quoting  the  report  of  the 
eneral  conference,  in  1800,  all  signed  by  south- 
ern men. 

He  then  shows  that  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our 
Discipline  declare  that  the  General  conference 
did  right  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  and 
that  no  former  pledges  were  violated  by  tlie  acts 
of  1844. 

That  the  action  of  the  General  conference  was 
no  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  did  not  interfere  with  civil  privileges 
in  any  unjust  or  illegal  manner,  he  proves  in 
full. 

The  next  point  is  to  show  that  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  was  not  violated  in  the  case  of 
Bishop  Andrew. 

He  next  points  out  the  true  character  of  the 
action  in  the  Bishop's  case,  in  reply  to  the  shifted 
interpretations  put  on  it  from  time  to  time  by 
southern  interpreters. 

On  the  law  of  expediency,  the  usa^e  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  electing  bish- 
ops, on  petitions,  on  slavery,  and  the  temper  of 
the  north,  Dr.  Peek  gives  very  instructive  sec- 
tions, in  his  able  pamphlet,  and  corrects  the  er- 
roneous statements  and  arguments  of  Dr.  Bas- 
com on  these  points. 

He  next  proceeds  to  point  out  the  new  theory 
of  the  south  respecting  the  Episcopacy,  growing 
out  of  the  emergency  of  the  question  in  debate, 
and  presents  it  in  the  following  propositions: 

(1.)  That  the  Episcopacy  is  a  coordinate 
branch  of  the  government — constituting  its  ex- 
ecutive department  proper. 

(2.)  That  the  bishops  are  an  integral  part  of 
^he  General  conference,  have  a  right  to  partici- 
pate in  its  debates,  and  to  a  voice  in  its  decisions. 

(3.)  Episcopacy  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  an  order  superior  to  the  order  of 
presbylers. 

(4.)  The  General  conference  has  no  power  to 
depose  a  bishop  except  upon  conviction  of 
moral  or  official  delinquency,  after  impeach- 
ment and  a  formal  trial. 

(5.)  Our  Episcopacy,  in  its  origination  and 
continuance,  is  derived  from  Mr.  Wesley  alone. 

(6.)  The  right  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  is 
communicated  in  ordination,  and  not  in  elec- 
tion. 

Dr.  Peck,  in  a  masterly  manner,  confutes  the 
several  parts  of  the  new  theory,  and  sustains 
the  true  and  safe  doctrines  of  Methodism  on 
these  points. 

He  concludes  his  work  with  giving  the  rea- 


sons for  the  action  of  the  General  conference 
in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew. 

(1.)  That  as  he  was  elected  a  non-slaveholder 
he  should  continue  such. 

(2.)  Slaveholding  in  the  Episcopacy  would 
place  the  Church  in  a  new  relation  to  slavery 
never  existing  before;  and  would,  therefore, 
sanction  slavery. 

(3.)  That  was  not  the  time  to  give  any  coun- 
tenance to  slavery. 

(4.)  Thecivilized  world  has  sealed  the  death- 
warrant  of  slavery. 

(5.)  The  character  of  our  Episcopacy,  as  a 
general  superintcndency,  forbids  its  participa- 
tion in  slavery. 

Such  is  a  brief  survey  of  Dr.  Peck's  pam- 
phlet; but  to  be  truly  prized  it  must  be  read. 

Our  southern  friends,  however,  endeavored  to 
enlist  distinguished  southern  statesmen  in  their 
cause,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  defeat  of  Dr. 
Bascom's  Review,  by  the  reply  of  Dr.  Peck. 
Mr.  T.  B.  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky,  received  the 
following  replies  from  Messrs.  Calhoun  and 
Clay: 

"Fort  Hill,  July  7,1845. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  under  much  obligation  to 
you  for  the  copy  of  Dr.  Bascom's  Review  of  the 
manifesto  of  the  majority,  which  you  were  so 
kind  to  send  me  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  "Wightman,  of  Charleston. 

"  I  have  read  it  with  much  attention  and  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure.  It  is  in  every  respect 
ably  executed,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner, 
and  is  a  full  and  triumphant  vindication  of  the 
course  adopted  by  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  Their  conduct  throughout 
the  whole  affair  was  such  as  became  patriots 
and  Christians. 

"Dr.  Bascom  has  displayed  the  talent  and 
information,  not  only  of  an  able  divine  and 
logician,  but  also  of  an  able  statesman  and 
profound  philosopher.  I  regard  it,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  ablest  production  which  has  yet 
appeared  against  the  fanatical  agitation  of  the 
subject  of  abolition,  which  exists  at  the  north 
and  north-west,  and  which  threatens  both 
Church  and  state  with  so  much  mischief.  The 
whole  Union,  but  more  especially  the  south,  is 
indebted  to  him  for  his  clear  and  full  exposi- 
tion of  its  character,  tendency,  and  object. 
"  "With  great  respect  I  am,  etc., 

"J.  C.  Calhoun. 

"Mr.  T.  B.  Stevenson." 

The  following  is  from  Henry  Clay: 

"  Ashland,  August  12,  1845. 

"  Mt  Dear  Sir, — I  received  your  letter  in- 
forming me  that  a  new  and  revised  edition  is 
about  to  be  published  of  Dr.  Basconi's  pam- 
phlet, in  respect  to  the  divisions  which  have 
unhappily  arisen  in  the  Methodist  Church.  I 
perused  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  with  very 
great  satisfaction,  and  consider  it  as  distin- 
guished by  uncommon  ability.  Beside  the 
particular  questions  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy, between  the  southern  and  northern  sec- 
tions of  the  Methodist  Church,  it  treats  of  other 
subjects — slavery  and  abolition — in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  is  well  adapted  to  make  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  upon  all  patriotic  and 
religious  minds  open  to  the  reception  of  great 
and  important  truths.  The  intention  of  Dr. 
Bascom  to  divide  the  principal  topics  of  the 
work  into  suitable  chapters,  will  be  an  agree- 
able facility  to  the.reader  of  it. 

"An  unwarrantable  interpretation  has  been 
given  to  a  letter  which  I  addressed  several 
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raontbs  ago  to  Dr.  Boothe,  in  regard  to  the 
menaced  separation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  It  was  my  purpose  in  that  letter  to 
confine  myself  strictly  to  an  expression  of  my 
great  regret  of  the  consequences  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  Union,  which  I  apprehended  frona 
the  separation,  without  intimating  any  opin- 
ion whatever  which  of  the  two  parties  to  the 
controversy  was  in  the  wrong.  I  understand 
that  my  letter  has  been  constructed  to  imply 
that  I  thought  the  southern  division  of  the 
Church  in  error,  which  is  certainly  not  the 
opinion  that  I  do  really  entertain.  My  pro- 
found regrets  on  account  of  the  division  of  the 
Church,  for  the  cause  which  brought  it  about,  re- 
main undiminished.  I  know  that  there  are 
very  high  authorities  for  cherishing  the  belief 
that  the  event  will  add  strength  instead  of 
creating  danger  to  our  political  Union.  I  anx- 
iously hope  that  experience  may  demonstrate 
the  correctness  of  that  and  the  fallacy  of  my 
opinion. 

"  Your  obedient  servant,  H.  Clay. 

"  THOiiAS  B.  Stevexsox,  Esq."  ' 

Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chronicle,  at  the  time  these  letters  were  pub-  i 
lished  and  lauded  in  southern  papers,  under  i 
the  heading  of  '■  A  religious  argument  strength- 
ened b\-  politic.ll  afiidavits,"  makes  the  follow-  i 
ing  observations: 

"  We  took  the  liberty — an  ungracious  one  we  ■. 
admit — of  criticising,  in  a  cursory  way,  a  por-  j 
tion  of  Dr.  Bascom's  pro-slavery  arguments. 
If  it  was  in  any  way  objectionable,  the  learned 
writer  has  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  his 
book  is  approved  of  in  quarters  so  high  that  ! 
our  weak  voice  will  be  lost  in  the  plaudits  of  j 
praise.  i 

"  Messrs.  Calhoun  and  Clay  have  certified  I 
that  Dr.  Bascom  is  orthodox!  Doubtless  the 
learned  Doctor  knows  exactly  the  value  of  such  j 
a  certificate  in  the  religious  world,  and  will  | 
feel  himself  uplifted  in  all  ecclesiastical  as-  j 
semblies!  i 

"Here  are  two  distinguished  slaveholders' 
certifying  to  Dr.  Bascom's  ability  and  orthodoxy.  : 
Is  he  not  satisfied'/  It  is  true,  there  will  be  '■ 
much  curiosity  to  know  when  John  C.  Calhoun 
arrived  at  his  critical  abilities  in  divinity;  or, 
when  Henry  Clay  became  so  anxious  to  con-  ■ 
Tince  'religious  minds'  of  important  truths?; 
The  crosses  of  political  ambition  have  probably  j 
convinced  than  of  some  important  truths;  but  i 
•we  think  they  are  hardly  yet  qualified  to  give  \ 
clerical  advice  to  the  pillars  of  the  Church.  ' 

"  There  are  other  controversialists  beside  ; 
Dr.  Bascom  who  will  probably  need  a  certifi-  , 
cate  from  eminent  slaveholders,  before  long,  : 
that  tliey  are  orthodox  in  the  Church  and  re-  I 
markably  logical  in  controversy.  When  they  i 
get  them,  we  will  do  our  little  endeavors  to  i 
celebrate  their  fame."*  | 

Several  southern  writers  reviewed  Dr.  Peck's  ! 
reply,  but  with  so  little  success  that  we  need  | 
no  more  than  mention  the  unavailing  attempt,  i 
The  southern  editors  affected  to  treat  as  ridicu- 
lous any  attempt  to  answer  Dr.  Bascom.+     Rev. 
M.  M.  Henkle  wrote  a  long  reply  of  inelevant 
matter. J     Rev.  W".  M'Malian  wrote  his   objec- 
tions to  Dr.  Peck. II     Others  did  the  same,  but 
to  little  advantage. 

2.  Dr.  Longstreet  wrote  an   elaborate    pro- 


'  W.,  October  Slst.    Scraps,  III,  p.  511.    S«e.  al«),  p.  261. 
N.,  August  29th.    Scraps,  HI,  p.  260. 
Id.,  pp.  262,  294.  1  Id,  p.  266. 


slavery  pamphlet  addressed  to  Drs.  Peck,  Dur- 
bin,  and  Elliott,  and  challenged  them  to  an- 
swer. Neither  of  them  considered  it  of  im- 
portance enough  to  reply  to  it.  The  southern 
editors  praised  it  to  the  skies  in  the  same 
strains  in  which  they  lauded  Dr.  Bascom's 
famous  plea  for  slavery  and  oppression.*  Dr. 
Durbin  wrote  an  expostulation  to  Dr.  Long- 
street,  who  furnished  a  reply,  fully  spiced  with 
a  pro-slavery  spirit,  and.  which  placed  all  of  us 
in  the  north  in  the  list  of  extravagant  aboli- 
tionists.f  There  was  no  note  of  dissent  from 
Dr.  Longstreet's  views  that  appeared  in  the 
southern  papers. 

3.  Between  May,  1845,  and  May,  1846,  there 
was  much  discussion  on  constitutional  ques- 
tions, constitutionality  of  the  plan,  position  of 
the  Church,  South,  etc. 

The  quarterly  meeting  conference,  of  Alton 
circuit,  Illinois,  passed,  August  27,  1845,  a 
preamble  and  resolutions,  which  declared  tlie 
part  of  the  plan  providing  geographical  lines, 
as  unconstitutional  and  injurious.  The  reasons 
given  were  that  the  plan  eflfecls  a  division  of 
the  Church  or  the  destruction  of  one  half  of  it, 
it  infringes  on  the  liberties  of  freemen,  it  im- 
poses on  some  slaveholding  bishops;  should  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  fraternize  with 
the  new  Church,  it  would  sanction  slavery; 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  divide  the  funds  of 
the  Book  Concern  with  the  south. J 

Mr.  C,  a  lawyer  from  Baltimore,  argued 
against  the  constitutionality  of  the  plan,  in  two 
elaborate  articles.|l  The  following  are  his  prin- 
cipal conclusions:  That  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  is  not  divided;  the  separating  min- 
isters are  not  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  can  exercise  no  authority- 
over  its  members;  the  members  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  who  do  not  place  them- 
selves under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  Church, 
are  still  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  can  not  leave  these  members 
without  sin.  He  also  maintains  that  the  actioa 
of  the  convention  went  to  say,  that  a  voluntary 
participation  in  the  practice  of  slavery,  either 
by  purchase,  marriage,  or  the  acceptance  as  a 
gift,  with  the  intention  of  gain,  is  compatible 
with  the  ofiice  of  a  minister.^ 

Dr.  Bangs,  under  date  of  October  18,  1845, 
on  "  Constitutional  test,"  maintains  that  the 
bishops  have  no  right  to  decide  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  acts  of  General  conference,  nor 
can  an' annual  conference  assume  this  right; 
for  they  are  bound,  as  well  as  the  bishops,  to 
obey  it.  It  is,  he  argues,  absurd  to  suppose  it, 
for  one  conference  might  decide  one  way  and 
another  conference  another  way.  It  required  a 
majority  of  three-fourths  of  aU  the  annual  con- 
ferences to  decide  constitutional  questions.  He 
concluded  that  the  General  conference  alone 
could  decide  on  the  constitutionality  of  its 
acts. IP 

Dr.  Bond  greatly  deprecated  the  theory  of 
allowing  that  the  plan  was  constitutional,  be- 
cause it  would  be  followed,  as  a  precedent, 
with  mischievous  consequences.  He  remarked 
in  response  to  Dr.  Bangs,  that  "  the  plan  was  a 


*  S.,  October  24th.  Scrap?,  Ill,  p.  473 ;  and  December 
26th.  Scraps,  III,  p.  709.  K.,  November  20th.  Scraps, 
HI,  pp.  547,  659. 

t  H.,  December  12th.     Scraps,  IH,  p.  660. 

t  C,  September  17.  1S45.     Scraps,  III,  p.  322. 

j  C,  October  22d.     Scraps,  HI,  pp.  449,  596. 

I  Id.,  pp.  449,  590,  619.  ^  Id,  p.  462. 
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simple  act  of  legislation,  auJ  unconstitutional 
at  that;  and  the  body  that  enacted  it  has  the 
unquestionable  right  to  repeal  it.  He  con- 
cluded that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
would  provide  for  its  members  wherever  they 
were  found.* 

Dr.  Bangs,  under  date  of  November  11th, 
maintains  the  constitutionality  of  the  plan,  and 
in  reply  to  the  allegation  of  the  infraction  of 
the  fifth  restriction,  which  respects  the  rights 
of  members  being  secured  by  a  trial  and  ap- 
peal, he  states,  that  he  thinks  the  minorities 
should  submit  to  majorities,  and  this  is  the  case 
in  all  Cliurch  trials  and  Church  decisions,  and 
that  tlie  minorities  in  the  south  have  the  same 
ministry,  the  same  doctrines  and  Discipline. 
And  if  some  have  conscientious  scruples  so 
that  they  can  not  submit,  others  have  made 
greater  sacrifices.  Our  Pilgrim  fathers  fled  to 
America  to  secure  religious  privileges,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  primitive  Christians  and  the 
martyrs  among  Protestants.  But  allowing  there 
are  some  who  can  not  submit,  they  must  do  the 
best  they  can  under  the  circumstances,  and 
better  one  suffer  than  many.f 

Rev.  Wm.  Hunter,  in  the  Pittsburg  Advocate, 
maintained  views  contrary  to  those  of  Dr.  Bond, 
and  similar  to  those  of  Dr.  Bangs  on  the  con- 
stitutional question.  He  thought  the  fifth  re- 
striction was  not  violated,  because  the  plan 
does  not  do  the  same  thing  that  ordinary  exclu- 
sion from  the  Church  docs.  The  latter  excludes 
from  tlie  Lord's  table,  the  class,  and  love-feast. 
The  other  is  a  different  tiling,  as  it  does  not 
disown  them,  nor  exclude  them  from  the  sacra- 
ment or  the  privileges  of  the  Church.  Mr. 
Hunter  wrote   several   articles  to  support  his 

Sosition;  but  as  it  was  similar  to  that  of  Dr. 
angs,  already  presented,  we  need  not  go  into 
details. t 

Mr.  Griffith  responded  briefly  to  Dr.  Bangs. 
He  thought  that  now  it  was  clear  enough  that 
the  plan  was  unconstitutional,  and  the  plead- 
ings of  Dr.  Bangs  went  only  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  this  declaration. || 

Dr.  Bond  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  two  elaborate  articles,  of  February  4th 
and  18th.  He  argues  that  the  constitution  is 
violated  in  the  third  Restriction,  as  the  general 
superiutendencY  is  limited  in  its  range.  That 
the  two  Churches  are  not  one  in  doctrine  he 
argues;  that  though  the  Louisville  conven- 
tion adopted  our  Discipline,  they  interpret  dif- 
ferently from  what  it  has  been  generally  under- 
stood to  mean,  in  regard  to  the  trial  of  bishops, 
the  election  of  slaveliolders  to  ordination,  and 
the  control  of  tlie  civil  power  in  Church  mat- 
ters. Dr.  Bond  sums  up  the  matter  thus,  by 
enumerating  tlie  absurdities  of  the  southern 
doctrines,  "  That  a  separation  from  the  juris- 
diction of  a  Church  is  not  separation  from  the 
Church;  that  those  who  renounce  such  juris- 
diction are  still  in  and  of  the  Church,  though 
they  set  up  another  and  independent  Church; 
that  a  bishop  who  joins  himself  to  the  sepa- 
rating convention,  acts  as  its  president,  signs 
its  proceedings,  and  publicly  approbates  what 
Las  been  done,  is  still  a  bishop  in  the  old 
Church,  with  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
appertaining  to  the  office;  and  finally,  that  tlie 
members  who,  being  within  the  separating  dis- 


*  C,  November  12th.    Scraps,  III,  pp.  591-595. 
t  C,  December  3d.    Scraps,  II,  p.  897.    December  3d, 
Vol.  XX,  p.  71. 
I  P.,  December  17th.    Scraps,  III.  pp.  673,  692,  725. 
li  C,  January  14, 1816.    Scraps,  VIII,  p.  292. 


tricts,  refuse  to  join  the  separatists,  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  old  Church,  though  they  are 
expressly  told  that  they  can  not  be  supplied 
with  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  as  the  minis- 
ters are  prohibited  by  a  law  of  the  Church  to 
take  the  pastoral  oversight  of  them."» 

Rev.  G.  W.  Walker,  in  an  able  article  on  the 
plan  and  the  constitution,  dated  February  525, 
1846,  proceeds  to  show  that  the  south  is  a  "vi- 
oleut  separation,"  or  secession,  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church;  because,  1.  It  was 
unprovided  for  either  by  the  constitution,  stat- 
utes, or  common  law  of  the  Church.  2.  Be- 
cause the  annual  confei'ences  refused  to  concur 
with  the  General  conference  on  the  proposed  al- 
teration, upon  which  three-fourths  of  the  plaa 
was  based.  3.  There  was  a  greater  necessity 
against  the  action  of  the  General  conference  thau 
for  it.  No  necessity  can  justify  a  legislature 
from  passing  acts  unprovided  for  in  the  consti- 
tution, much  less  in  acts  contrary  to  the  consti- 
tution, especially  those  at  variance  with  its 
peace,  unity,  and  prosperity.  4.  The  necessity 
did  not  exist  in  advance  of  the  southern  minis- 
ters themselves.  5.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  has  doctrinally  and  practically 
broken  the  plan.  Instance  in  the  convention's 
recognizing  societies  north  of  the  protesting 
conferences,  and  their  occupying,  practically, 
Cincinnati,  and  other  places,  by  the  southeru 
ministry. ■}• 

At  best,  the  plan  became  surrounded  with 
unconstitutional  results,  or  operated  to  the  in- 
fraction of  the  constitution.  The  annual  con- 
ferences refused  to  sustain  it.  The  south  them- 
selves, both  theoretically  and  practically,  dis- 
regarded it.  If  it  be  viewed  as  a  compact,  even 
then  justice,  truth,  and  the  nature  of  compacts, 
will  require  that  the  Geueral  conference  should 
not  be  bound  by  it,  because  the  conditions  of  Uie 
compact,  on  the  part  of  the  south,  were  not  ful- 
filled; and  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
to  be  bound  by  it  would  be  absurd.  We  quote 
tlie  views  of  Dr.  Olin  and  Dr.  Bangs  on  this 
topic  as  relevant  to  the  purpose  on  this  point: 

Dr.  Olin,  in  the  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal,  of  September  10,  1845,  says,  "  The 
General  conference  did  not  divide  the  Church, 
or  const nt  to  the  division.  It  left  the  respon- 
.sibility  of  that  deplorable  act  upon  those  who 
have  since  deliberately  done  the  deed,  on  the 
alleged  ground  of  uncontrollable  necessity. 
Should  they  withdraw  on  this  ground,  then  the 
General  conference  stood  pledged  to  the  observ- 
ance of  its  resolutions,  when  they  would  as- 
sume the  force  and  obligation  of  a  compact." 

In  the  same  article,  Dr.  Olin  says,  speaking 
of  the  plan,  "  The  contracting  parties  mutually 
bind  themselves  not  to  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  Churches,  and  the  extension  of  juris- 
diction within  each  other's  borders;  and  this, 
it  is  thought,  conflicts  with  the  great  commis- 
sion, '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,'  etc.  This  stip- 
ulation, let  it  be  kept  in  mind,  was  made  upon 
the  supposition  and  expectation  that  both  par- 
ties should  continue  to  preach  the  pure  Gospel 
after  the  order  of  Methodism.  If  either  shall 
cease  to  be  Christians  or  Methodists,  then  the 
fundamental  condition  of  the  compact  will  fail, 
and  it  will  cea.se  to  be  binding.  Should  we  of 
the  north  ever  become  infidels,  or  conform  to 
other  deuomiuatious,  no  doubt  would  remain 
of  the  clearest  right  on  the  part  of  southern 

»  C,  February  4  and  fS,  1846.    Scraps.  IT,  pp.  113-120. 
t  W..  March  27Ui.    Scraps,  VllI,  p.  3ul. 
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Methodists  to  visit  us  with  missionary  labors,  i 
and  recall  us,  if  they  could,  to  the  deserted 
standards  of  Wesley.  There  can  be  no  hard- 
ship and  no  dereliction  of  Christianity  in  this 
mutual  arrangement,  so  long  as  both  parties 
shall  maintain  their  integrity." 

Slich  is  the  true  state  of  the  question.  The 
uncontrollable  necessity  did  not  exist.  The  Gen- 
eral conference  neither  divided  the  Church  nor 
consented  to  the  division.  This  division,  was 
promoted,  as  Dr.  Olin  says,  "  through  the  party 
zeal  and  ungenerous  misrepresentations  of 
many  of  the  southern  preachers;"  and  then  re- 
marks, "  Let  it  be  known,  however — let  it  be 
published  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
these  lands,  that  the  subject  of  a  division  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  originated  with, 
was  perpttuated  and  carried  through,  by  her 
ministers  in  the  south,  assisted  and  sanctioned 
by  ultra-abolitionists  of  the  north,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  and  remonstrances  of  the 
Bouthcrn  membership."  This  is  history;  and 
as  such  it  will  pass  down  to  posterity. 

Dr.  Bangs,  in  the  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal,  of  December  17th,  says,  "I  have,  all 
along,  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  southern 
organization  has  been  founded  on  the  Disci- 
pline as  it  is,  and  that  it  will  not  be  altered  in 
any  of  its  essential  features.  If,  on  the  com- 
pleting their  organization,  they  should  alter 
that  item  in  the  General  Rule  which  prohibits 
our  ministers  and  people  from  'buying  and 
selling  of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  an 
intention  to  enslave  tliem,'  or  should  they 
strike  out  section  X,  Of  Slavery,  or  so  modify 
its  language  as  to  deny  that  it  is  a  '  great  evil,' 
or  so  as  to  allow  a  slaveholder  to  be  '  eligible 
to, any  official  station  in  our  Church,  where  the 
laws  of  the  state  will  admit  of  emancipation, 
and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  free- 
dom,' or  make  any  other  alteration  affecting  the 
vitals  of  the  system  of  doctrine  or  government; 
should  all,  or  either  of  these  things  be  effected, 
then  I  allow  that  Ave  should  not  be  bound  to 
abide  by  the  principles  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  nine,  nor  should  we  be  under  ob- 
ligation to  extend  to  them  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship.  For  no  formal  pledge  was  asked 
or  given  that  they  would  thus  preserve  the 
Discipline  inviolate;  yet  most  of  the  speeches 
from  the  south  expressed  their  entire  satisfac- 
tion with  the  Discipline  as  it  is,  and  avowed 
their  determination  to  abide  by  it,  and  not  to 
sanction  its  alteration.  This  was  considered 
an  implied  pledge  tliat  they  would  remain 
Methodists,  as  the  Discipline  defined  the  term, 
and  recognized  the  denomination.  If,  there- 
fore, they  should  depart  from  tlie  '  ancient  land- 
marks,' and  attempt  to  establish  new  bounda- 
ries for  their  sphere  of  operation,  or  should  so 
change  the  meaning  of  words  as  to  make  slav- 
ery '  no  evil,'  and  which,  therefore,  they  are 
under  no  obligation  '  to  extirpate,'  this  would, 
unquestionably,  effect  an  alteration  in  the  ob- 
ligation we  are  under  to  them."* 

Soun  after  tlie  adoption  of  the  plan,  the  Dis- 
cipline on  slavery  has  been  denounced  by  the 
south,  and  this  part  of  it  may  be  considered  as 
a  dead  letter. 

4.  A  few  words  may  be  said  here  in  regard 
to  dividing  the  funds  of  the  Book  Concern. 
The  Book  Agents  explain  it  as  follows: 

"  CoxFERENCE  DIVIDENDS. — As  there  appears 
to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to 


paying  the  southern  conferences  their  quota  of 
tlie  funds  of  the  Book  Concern,  it  may  be 
proper  to  state  that  the  dividend  for  the  cur- 
rent year  was  declared  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, out  of  ca.sh  funds  actually  on  hand,  ex- 
cept a  small  balance  which  accumulated  long 
before  the  session  of  the  Louisville  conven- 
tion. However  the  separation  of  the  southern 
from  the  northern  conferences  may  affect  this 
question  hereafter,  the  Agents  do  not  conceive 
that  they  have  any  more  authority  to  withhold 
from  the  several  conferences  the  dividends  de- 
clared previously  to  the  separation,  than  the 
officers  of  any  other  incorporation  would  have 
to  withhold  from  the  stockholders  dividends 
which  had  been  declared  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  said  institution. 

"G.  Lane,  C.  B.  Tippett,  Agents. 

"  October,  29,  1845."* 

Much  had  iDcen  said  on  this  topic  in  the 
southern  papers,  in  occasional  paragraphs  and 
sentences,  and  even  formal  communications 
have  appeared  on  the  subject.  The  editor  of 
the  South- Western  Christian  Advocate  hinted 
very  broadly  that  the  Ohio  preachers  were  dis- 
posed to  put  their  hands  in  the  pockets  of 
southern  men.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Stamper 
maintained  that  the  reason  why  Dr.  Bond  and 
tlie  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate 
argue  against  the  south  is,  that  the  editors  wish 
to  retain  the  funds  of  the  Church.  These  are 
mere  specimens  of  one  class  of  commentators, 
Another  class  in  the  south  express  themselves, 
confidently,  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  will,  in  due  time,  give  to  the  south- 
ern brethren  their  full  share  of  the  funds  con- 
cerned. 

These  funds  may  be  divided  into  two  classes; 
namely,  ministerial  funds,  as  the  Chartered 
Fund,  and  the  Book  Concern.  The  General 
conference,  and  the  annual  conferences,  have 
these  committed  to  their  care;  and  these  bodies 
alone  can  dispose  of  them,  and  the  disposition 
must  be  made  according  to  Discipline,  which 
involves  a  constitutional  regulation. 

The  second  class  of  funds,  or  rather  prop- 
erty, belong  exclusively  to  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  are  invested 
in  the  hands  of  lay  trustees,  for  the  sole  use  of 
the  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Neither  the  General  conference,  nor 
the  annual  conferences,  are  competent  to  dis- 
pose of  this  class  of  property,  which  consists 
of  cliurches,  parsonages,  graveyards,  etc. 

Some  individual  annual  conferences  have, 
also,  funds  in  their  right,  under  the  names  of 
Aid  Societies,  and  the  like,  with  which  other 
portions  of  the  Church  have  nothing  to  do. 

In  regard  to  the  ministerial  funds,  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli,  at  this 
period,  were  not  only  disposed,  but  determined 
to  distribute  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  a  full  proportion  of  these  funds,  in  some 
safe,  constitutional,  Christian,  and  proper  man- 
ner, that  would  not  commit  or  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  Methodist  Epi.'<copal  Cluirch,  in 
wliose  liands  they  are  deposited  for  safe-keep- 
ing and  di.stribution.  There  was  contemplated 
some  difficulty  in  the  funds  of  the  Chartered 
Fund,  but  an  equivalent  could  be  made  up  in 
some  way.  There  might,  also,  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  Book 
Concern,  such  as  the  real  estate,  but  equivalent 
here,  too,  will  answer  the  object. 


*  W.,  January  I 


3.    Scraps,  IV,  p.  13. 


*  W.,  November  lith.    Scraps,  III,  p.  564. 
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The  General  conference  recommended  to  give 
the  south  a  proportion  of  the  Church  funds. 
They  never  promised  this,  because  it  was  never 
in  their  power.  They  recommended  the  measure 
to  the  auuual  conferences;  the  conferences  re- 
fused to  do  it,  in  the  exorcise  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  The  convention  knew  all  this, 
and  tliey  had  no  cause  to  complain  for  the  want 
of  a  decision,  and  that  decision  was  against 
them.  Up  to  this  time  the  doctrine  was  not 
current  in  the  south,  that  the  ministerial  funds 
could,  or  ouglit  to  be,  distributed  without  the 
constitutional  vote  of  the  annual  conferences. 

The  Georgia  conference,  at  its  session  of  Jan- 
uary 21st,  passed  the  two  following  resolutions 
in  reference  to  the  Book  Concern: 

"  That  we  recommend  to  our  preachers  and 
members  to  continue  their  patronage  to  the 
Book  Concern  as  heretofore,  so  long  as  the 
Agents  continue  to  pay  over  to  the  southern 
and  south-western  conferences  their  annual 
dividends,  and  to  pay  the  family  expenses  of 
the  southern  bishops,  as  by  law  provided  for 
the  support  of  the  Episcopacy. 

"  That  as  the  legislation  and  government  of 
the  General  conference,  as  heretofore  consti- 
tuted, was  the  embarrassment  to  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  from  which  tlie  south  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  relief  in  a  separate  organization, 
we  have  thought,  and  still  think,  it  best  for  all 
eoncerned,  in  all  respects,  that  the  Book  Con- 
cern should  remain  one  common  property  of 
the  whole  Church,  to  be  under  the  joint  control 
and  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  whole  Church, 
to  be  managed,  and  the  profits  divided  in  such 
manner  as  the  Church,  north  and  south,  may 
agree."* 

The  South  Carolina  conference  took  a  simi- 
lar view  of  the  subject,  and  its  editor  consid- 
ered a  connection  in  the  Book  Concern  as  "  the 
only  possible  bond  of  connection  and  fraternal 
intercourse  with  the  south." 

The  first  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  would 
immediately  suspend  the  patronage  of  the 
Georgia  conference  to  the  Book  Concern,  be- 
cause they  propose  to  patronize  it  on  two  con- 
ditions which  can  not  be  fulfilled  by  the  Book 
Agents.  They  require  the  Agents  to  pay  div- 
idends to  the  conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  also  to  pay  the 
family  expenses  of  the  bishops  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South;  and  this  would 
extend  not  only  to  Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew, 
but  to  all  the  new  bishops  they  should  see  fit 
to  make  next  May.  But  the  Book  Agents 
could  not  make  any  such  appropriations,  as 
the  dividends  and  appropriations  can  be  made 
only  to  conferences  and  bishops  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Cliurch.  In  this  way  the  divi- 
dends and  appropriations  for  the  last  year  were 
made  by  the  Book  Agents.  The  dividends  for 
the  conferences  were  struck  while  they  were  all 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Methouist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  these  dividends  continued 
only  as  long  as  they  were  conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  dividends 
at  each  conference,  are  appropriated  to  the  su- 
perannuated, and  other  preachers,  for  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  have  no  relevancy  to  the  ensu- 
ing year.  Hence,  all  the  dividends  to  confer- 
ences, during  the  past  year,  were  made  to  them 
as  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  only  as  long  as  they  were  such. 
But  at  their  last  sessions,  the  southern  confer- 
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;  epces  ceased  to  be  conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  their  dividends  ex- 
tended only  to  that  point  of  time,  and  ceased 
forever,  without  a  special  change  of  the  consti- 
j  tution  of  the  Church,  by  the  three-fourths  vote 
1  of  the  annual  conferences,  and  the  two-thirds 
'  vote  of  the  General  conference.  The  same  ap- 
plies precisely  to  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
I  Episcopal  Church,  South.  The  appropriations 
'  to  them,  also,  must  cease  at  the  point  of  time 
when  they  ceased  to  be  bishops  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  or  when  they  became 
an  official  part  of  a  new  Church.  The  appro- 
priations at  the  north-western  conferences  were 
made  to  the  bishops  only  as  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  not  to  bish- 
ops of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  other  department  of  the 
Church  in  which  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
maintain  a  union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  with  the  Methwlist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  than  in  the  book  establishments.  The 
south  have  their  periodical  presses  entirely  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  Book  Concern  and  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  princi- 
pal periodical  presses  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  are  closely  connected  with  the 
two  branches  of  the  Book  Concern,  and  a  joint 
control  of  the  new  and  old  Churches  could 
only  be  secured  by  muzzling  the  presses  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  regard  to 
one  of  the  most  important  moral  questions  in 
the  world.  And  how  far  expurgatory  and  pro- 
hibitory rules  might  be  required  in  reference 
to  our  general  catalogue,  the  history  of  the  past 
and  the  passing  events  give  pretty  clear  indi- 
cations. The  periodical  press  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  would  be  in  a  strange  posi- 
tion, indeed,  under  the  guidance  of  agents,  ed- 
itors, and  book  committees,  one  half  of  whom 
would  be  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  No  such 
arrangement  could  ever  be  entered  into  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  must  conduct  her  Book  Con- 
cern and  all  the  branches  of  it,  too,  under  the 
control  of  agents,  editors,  and  book  commit- 
tees, chosen  by  herself,  and  accountable  to  her 
constituted  authorities  for  the  jproper  discharge 
of  their  duties.  Sooner  than  do  differently  slie 
would  agree  to  lose  or  give  away  the  last  dol- 
lar of  all  that  capital  of  the  Book  Concern, 
The  only  probable  plan  would  be  that  the  south, 
having  their  own  periodical  presses,  might  re- 
ceive their  books  from  the  Book  Concern  as 
heretofore,  but  at  cost  prices,  leaving  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Cliurch  to  do  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  management. 

In  a  letter,  dated  April  7,  1846,  Rev.  Allen 
Wiley  took  the  following  survey  of  the  Book 
Concern: 

He  regretted  much  tliat  he  ever  voted  for  the 
plan  of  separation.  In  the  case  of  the  Canada 
conference,  the  political  jealousies  furnished 
the  reason  for  separation;  while,  in  the  case  of 
the  south,  the  inflammatory  speeches,  and  the 
ultra  action  of  southern  preacners,  created  the 
necessity  for  southern  secession.  When  the 
Canada  claim  was  set  up.  Bishop  Emory,  Peter 
Akers,  Ignatius  A.  Few,  of  Georgia,  and  W. 
Winans,  of  Missi.ssippi,  took  the  ground  that 
any  division  of  the  Book  Concern  capital  would 
entirely  destroy  its  permanency.  Bishop  Soule 
took  the  same  ground  at  the  Indiana  conference, 
in  a  speech  before  tliat  body.  The  General 
conference,  at  Cincinnati,  decided  that  the  divi- 
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sion  of  the  Book  Concern  capital  was  unconsti- 
tutional, and  to  this  Mr.  Lord,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  British  conference,  agreed.  The 
southern  conferences  have  seceded  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  without  just 
cause,  and  with  less  reason  than  the  Canada 
conference,  so  that  they  have  no  constitutional 
or  legal  claim  to  the  principal  or  profits  of  the 
Book  Concern,  or  the  dividends  of  the  Char- 
tered Fund. 

Mr.  "Wiley  thought  that  the  south  had  a 
claim  on  the'  Book  Concern  and  Chartered  Fund 
in  equity,  because  they  have  helped  to  make 
them  what  they  are.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
way  of  meeting  this  claim  without  jeopardizing 
the' whole  Book  Concern  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  except  to  let  the  south  have  the 
grofits  of  all  the  books  sold  by  them.  A  joint 
ook  Concern  is  out  of  the  question,  because 
no  book  agent  or  editor  at  the  north  could  co- 
operate with  an  extreme  southerner,  with  all 
the  dominant  feelings  of  a  slaveholder.  The 
Book  Concern  can  not  be  a  bond  of  union;  for 
"how  can  two  walk  together  except  they  be 
agreed?"  And  to  pay  the  south  dividends  can 
not  be  entertained.  And  such  are  the  views 
of  the  preachers  generally  in  the  west.  Thus 
far  Mr.  Wiley.* 

The  plain  state  of  the  matter  is  this: 

(1.)  The  funds  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  specified 
objects;  and  both  justice  and  fidelity  to  a  sol- 
emn trust  require  there  should  be  no  perversion 
of  the  funds. 

(2.)  The  south  has  seceded  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and,  therefore,  can 
have  no  claims  on  the  funds  any  more  than 
other  scceders. 

(3.)  The  south  have  already  used  these 
funds,  in  the  support  of  their  presses  in  pro- 
ducing unscriptural  division  in  the  Church. 

5.  The  position  of  many  in  the  south  who 
were  unwilling  to  enter  into  the  Southern 
Church,  was  both  diflRcult  and  delicate;  and 
the  relation  in  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  stands  to  its  members  furnished  no  or- 
dinary difliculty  to  adjust.  The  idea  of  the 
plan  was,  that  the  stress  of  circumstances  in 
the  south  might  be  such  as  to  render  their  sep- 
aration a  matter  of  necessity;  but  when  it  was 
manifest  that  the  absolute  necessity  never  ex- 
isted, and  the  difliculty,  or  necessity,  that  did 
exist  was  induced  by  the  leaders  of  the  meas- 
ure, so  that  it  became  a  voluntary  secession 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  without 

J'ust  cause,  the  case  was  materially  altered, 
lany,  on  this  account,  were  unwilling  to  unite 
with'the  new  Church.  The  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  too,  was  now  bound,  as  heretofore, 
to  send  her  ministry  to  all  her  members  every- 
where, especially  as  the  plan  now  became  a 
means  to  promote  division  and  strife  by  the 
south,  in  the  place  of  a  peace  measure,  as  it 
was  originally  intended.  Such  was  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  in  the  north. 

The  following,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bond, 
dated  July  16th,  will  place  this  matter  in  its 
just  light: 

"  But  as  the  General  conference  had  no  right 
to  separate  any  part  or  portion  of  the  Church 
from  her  connection,  so  neither  had  it  a  right 
to  confer  this  power  on  the  annual  conferences. 
The  General  conference  can  not  transfer  its 
own  powers,  much   less  can  it   grant  powers 
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which  it  does  not  itself  possess.  The  powers, 
then,  under  which  sixteen  annual  conferences 
have  professed  to  act,  by  their  delegates,  in  the 
Louisville  convention,  are  assumed  powers,  not 
derived  nor  derivable  from  the  General  confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and, 
therefore,  their  acts  are  not  binding  upon  any 
who  do  not  voluntarily  and  individually  sub- 
mit to  them.  Those  who  do  not  so  submit  still 
remain  in  the  relation  to  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  which  they  stood  before  the  Lou- 
isville convention.  At  least  no  act  of  that  con- 
vention could  make  any  change  in  these  rela- 
tions. 

"Under  such  circumstances,  we  exhort  all 
who  can  not  heartily  approve  of  the  separation, 
and  unite  with  the  new  connection,  formed  by 
the  Louisville  convention — no  matter  where 
they  reside — to  abide  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  in  humble  dependence  on  the  God 
of  our  fathers;  and  assured  of  the  sympathy  of 
their  brethren  in  that  Church  where  they  have 
heretofore  found  spiritual  food.  Our  private 
advices  already  teach  us  to  estimate  what  some 
of  our  good  brethren  will  be  called  to  suff^  by 
such  a  course.  We  know  that  per.secutions 
and  trials,  grievous  to  be  borne,  await  them. 
To  have  one's  'name  cast  out  as  evil,'  was  one 
of  the  original  conditions  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship, and  perhaps  the  primitive  Christians  en- 
dured epithets  almost  as  odious  as  that  of  '  ab- 
olitionist,' which,  in  the  south,  is  so  freely  ap- 
plied to  ail  who  would  abide  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Under  such  circumstances, 
our  brethren  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  '  stand 
still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  God;'  to  stand 
still,  in  the  very  place  and  position  in  which 
they  found  the  grace  of  repentance  and  pardon, 
and  in  which  they  have  been  preserved  '  from 
the  evils  which  are  in  the  world.'  Let  them 
'wash  their  hands  in  innocency,'  bearing  meekly 
the  cross  which  is  laid  upon  them,  in  the  as- 
surance that  the  promise  of  God  shall  be  ful- 
filled to  them:  '  When  my  father  and  my  mother 
forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  will  take  me  up.' 
'  There  hath  no  temptation  taken  you  but  such 
as  is  common  to  man;  but  God  is  faithful,  who 
will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that 
ye  are  able;  but  will  with  the  temptation  also 
make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to 
bear  it.' 

"  To  the  members  of  annual  conferences  repre- 
sented in  the  Louisville  convention,  who  do  not 
concur  in  the  doings  of  that  convention,  and  who 
wish  to  preserve  their  original  relation  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  we  say,  you  are  not 
separated  from  this  Church,  and  can  not  be  so 
separated  but  by  your  own  acts,  individually. 
Meet  the  conferences  to  which  you  are  attached, 
at  the  time  and  place  agreed  upon  and  appointed, 
while  these  conferences  were  yet  in  the  connec- 
tion with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
sit  with  such  conferences,  till,  by  some  official 

I  proceeding,  the  majority  shall  recognize  a  change 

I  of  their  relation.  This  will  probably  happen 
very  early  in  the  .session,  as  the  Minutes  must 
open  with  the  stvle  of  the  body.    If,  by  a  vote  of 

i  the  body,  any  minute  shall  be  sanctioned,  recog- 
nizing It  as' an  annual  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  calmly  and 
kindly  protest  and  retire,  disclaiming  in  your 
protest  any  connection  with,  or  ecclesiastical 
relation  to,  said  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South;  but  avowing  3'our  purpose  to  remain  in  the 

I  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 

I      "  After  retiring,  you  can  organize  your  confer- 
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ence  under  your  proper  denomination,  if  there  be 
a  presiding  elder  amon^  you,  and  will  have  a 
right  to  claim  your  dividend  from  the  Book  Con- 
cern and  Chartered  Fund.  All  this,  we  think,  is 
clearly  provided  for,  even  by  the  second  resolu- 
tion of  'the  committee  of  nine,'  which  says, 
'  That  ministers,  local  and  traveling,  of  every  grade 
and  office  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  may, 
as  they  prefer,  remain  in  that  Church,  or,  without 
blame,  attach  themselves  to  the  Church,  South.' 
But,  if  there  be  no  presiding  elder  present,  it 
may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  proceed  legally,  to 
adjourn  to  some  time  and  place;  or,  leaving  the 
time  to  be  fixed  by  the  bishop,  notify  one  of  the 
general  superintendents  of  vour  proceedings  and 
your  purposes,  and  reciuest  his  attendance. 

"  With  respect  to  Cuurches  or  societies  in  the 
confereuces  which  have  seceded,  who  do  not 
concur  in  the  sepnration.  their  rights,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  can  not 
be  impaired  by  the  proceedings  of  annual  or 
General  conferences.  They  may  receive  preach- 
ers sent  to  them  by  the  Church  which  they 
prefer,  and  should  signify  their  wishes  accord- 
ingly; and  we  hope  all  who  are  satisfied  with 
the  "Discipline  as  it  is  will  do  so;  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  Louisville  convention  adopted  our 
Discipline  as  it  is.  Every  body  knows  that  the 
Discipline,  as  it  is,  is  very  objectionable  to  a 
large  portion  of  southern  preachers,  and  that  it 
was  adopted  with  a  view  to  reconcile  some  of  the 
south-western  conferences,  which  were  incurably 
averse  to  any  alteration.  When  the  new  con- 
nection shall  go  into  operation,  the  annual  con- 
ferences thus  reconciled  will  find  themselves  in 
a  helpless  minority,  and  must  submit  to  the 
changes  contemplated. 

"  The  estimate  of  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages in  a  change  of  their  relation  is  very  easily 
made  by  our  brethren  in  the  south,  if  they  will 
but  separate  from  the  calculation  all  extrinsic  and 
foreign  matters,  now  so  industriously  brought 
into  the  controversy  in  order  to  blind  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  They  are  told  that  all  the  north  are 
ultra-abolitionists,  and  will  never  be  satisfied 
till  all  slaveholders,  whatever  be  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  hold  the  relation,  shall  be 
expelled  from  the   Church,  and,  therefore,  the 

3uestion  is  not  one  of  fact,  but  of  time;  if  they 
o  not  leave  the  Church  willingly  now,  they  will 
be  unwillingly  forced  out  hereafter.  But  no  rea- 
sonable man  can  believe  this.  The  north  has 
given  no  ground  for  this  assumption;  and  it  is 
not  fair  to  take  it  into  account  in  the  reasons  for 
and  against  separation."* 

Drs.  Bangs  and  Olin  took  a  somewhat  different 
view  of  the  subject,  and  supported  their  position 
in  the  papers,  especially  Dr.  Bangs. t  Dr.  Bond 
responded  with  great  force.J  The  Metluxlist 
Episcopal  Church  now  very  generally  settled 
down  m  these  views.  Our  bishops  felt  them- 
selves bound  to  follow  the  provisions  of  the  plan; 
but  the  bishops  of  the  soutli  paid  no  attention  to 
it,  but  broke  it  whenever  they  had  an  opportu- 
nity. The  adherents  to  the  Methodist  Ejii^cojial 
Church,  for  the  time  bcinf^,  were  beyond  iliu 
reach  of  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  and  they 
had  much  to  endure  till  relief  came  in  1848. || 
In  North  Carolina  there  was  dissatisfaction.  So 
also  in  Holston,  and  indeed  in  most  places  of 
the  south. 
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6.  The  subject  of  reunion  was  occasionally 
hinted  at,  and  some  propositions  were  presented, 
stating  some  conditions  respecting  it,  but  it 
received  little  favor  from  any  quarter.  The  Rev. 
M.  Hill,  in  Zion's  Herald,  wrote  as  many  as 
seven  elaborate  numbers  against  it,  commencing 
February  llth,  and  ending  April  8,  1846.  Mr. 
Hill  seems  to  have  had  no  formal  opponent  on 
this  subject.  He  charges  Drs.  Bond  and  Bangs 
for  favoring  the  plan;  but  neither  of  them  took 
any  pains  to  explain  or  rebut.  Indeed,  there 
were  very  few  who  had  any  hope  of  reunion, 
though  many  earnestly  desired  it.  Yet  there 
were  scarcely  any  in  the  north  or  south  who 
were  willing  to  have  it  on  such  conditions  as  it 
could  be  had.* 

7.  The  south  seemed  especially  zealous  to 
invade  the  territory  of  the  Ohio  conference. 
They  succeeded  in  fonuing  a  Church  in  Cincin- 
nati, without  any  hinderance  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  or  the  comnumity.  In  the 
Virginia  portion  of  the  Ohio  conference,  they 
could  and  did  take  different  measures.  They  got 
up  a  mob  in  Parkersburg,  and  fur  a  time  suc- 
ceeded to  drive  away  the  preacher.  They  en- 
deavored to  suppress  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate  also.  Preachers  were  sent  into  these 
parts,  though  in  violation  of  the  plan.  Some 
particulars  here  may  be  necessary. 

The  Rev.  James  Quinu  traveled  the  circuit 
including  Parkersburg  in  the  year  1800.  Ten 
years  after,  it  was  in  his  district  as  presiding 
elder.  Through  the  zeal  of  preachers  connected 
with  Ohio,  Parkersburg  was  attended,  and  a 
flourishing  Church  was  established  there.  In 
reference  to  recent  events  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  preacher,  Mr.  Dillon,  the  venerable  Quinn 
wrote,  in  the  Western  Advocate  of  February 
20th,  a  communication,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  extract: 

"  The  heart  of  the  old  missionary  is  made 
glad  in  those  recollections,  while  he  sorrows, 
even  to  tears,  over  the  late  and  present  desola- 
tions. 

"0  Parkersburg  1  who  would  have  thought, 
thirty-five  years  ago,  that  the  time  would  come 
when  thou  wouldst  rise  up  and  thrust  out  those 
ministers  that  were  sent  unto  thee  b}'  Him  who 
saith,  '  He  that  receiveth  whomsoecer  I  send,  re- 
ceiveth  me;  and  he  that  receiveth  me,  receiveth 
him  that  sent  me.'  Strange,  passing  strange, 
not  indeed  that  Judge  Lynch  should  be  ready 
to  lend  a  hand  for  every  evil  Avork;  but  the 
aristocratic,  nullifying  dtxstrine,  or  principle, 
from  the  north  and  south  both,  that  '  minorities 
are  not  to  be  controlled  by  or  submit  to  majori- 
ties,' had  reached  Parkersburg,  and  men  of 
wealth  and  influence  took  their  stand,  and  led  in 
the  affair.  Well,  the  '  servant  of  God  must  not 
strive,  but  be  gentle  toward  them  that  oppose 
themselves.'  The  preachers,  in  this  case,  were 
not  called  to  '  resist  unto  blood,  striving  against 
sin;'  but  they  did  well  to  resist  with  a  Cliristian 
spirit,  in  such  manner  as  to. leave  the  responsi- 
hilily  on  the  Church,  to  be  settled  when  all  .shall 
appi'ar  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  not  changed  her 
economy.  Her  doctrine  and  Discipline  are  the 
same.  \VTien  we  hear  that  in  China  men  buy  and 
sell  their  own  wives,  we  say,  'Horrid  wretches;' 
but  here,  in  republican,  yea.  Christian  America, 
by  a  legalized  system,  men  buy  and  sell  the 
wives  and  children  of  other  men,  and  yet  they 
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are  good  Christians,  and  fit  to  be  deacons,  elders, 
bishops !  Now,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  always  said  that  this  is  a  vricked  thing, 
that  ought  to  be  extirpated,  not  by  coercion — as 
some  in  the  north  -would  have  it — but  by  a 
course  of  regular  legislation,  so  as  to  secure  the 
interest  of  both  master  and  slave.  And  this  is 
her  position  now;  and  as  it  is  antislavery,  so  it 
is  also  conservative  in  its  character;  and  a  time 
may  come  when  those  who  occupy  this  ground 
will  be  regarded,  both  by  the  north  and  south,  as 
the  best  friends  of  the  Church  and  the  republic. 
The  old  missionary  rejoices  to  learn  that  those 
who  could  not  in  conscience  leave  the  Church  of 
their  choice,  have  circuit  privileges,  and  worship 
a.s  and  where  they  can.  Let  all  live  and  pray 
for  a  better  state  of  things.  Satan,  for  a  season, 
may  sift  as  wheat,  but  if  the  Church  pray,  and 
her  faith  fail  not,  the  floor  will  be  purged,  and 
the  wheat  garnered.  James  Quinn. 

"January  28,  1846."* 

The  Rev.  John  Stewart,  presiding  elder  of  the 
Kanawha  district,  in  an  article  dated  February 
28th,  and  in  another  in  April,  gave  a  correct 
view  of  the  state  of  things  within  his  charge. 
In  his  first  letter,t  he  showed  that  the  Kanawha 
district  shoidd  be  left  without  disturbance,  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  because,  1.  The 
plan  protected  it  from  the  intrusion  of  a  southern 
minisny.  2.  The  district  was  represented  at 
conference  as  choosing  to  retain  their  present 
relation,  and  it  had  as  a  whole  rejected  the  over- 
tures for  a  southern  connection.  3.  The  views 
of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Discipline,  are  congenial  with  the 
true  sympathies,  real  interests,  and  even  the 
political  tendencies  of  western  Virginia. 

In  a  second  article,  Mr.  Stewait  states  that 
the  southern  periodicals,  and  a  few  men  of 
southern  affinities,  were  attempting  to  alienate 
the  members  from  their  beloved  Church  by  rep- 
resenting that  the  Church,  South,  was  the  same 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was,  or  would  be, 
an  abolition  Church;  the  Ohio  conference  ex- 
pelled Bishop  Soule  from  the  chair;  the  preach- 
ers of  Ohio  are  abolitionists,  and  sundry  other 
things.i 

In  violation  of  the  plan,  in  March,  1846, 
Bishop  Andrew  sent  preachers  into  the  Kanawha 
district,  crossing  the  boundary  and  organizing 
minorities  of  societies  in  every  place  where  they 
could  find  adherents,  by  effecting  secessions  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  though  five- 
sixths  of  the  members  were  opposed  to  the 
measure,  and  have  remained  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  to  this  day."|| 

Under  date  of  January  30,  1846,  Mr.  G.  Neale, 
junior,  of  Parkersburg,  wrote,  for  the  Richmond 
Advocate,  an  inflammable  letter  against  the 
editor  of  the  Western  Advocate,^  as  the  columns 
of  the  RicJimond  Advocate  were  now  principally 
cuiploved  to  effect  invasions  on  the  borders. 
This  letter  seems  to  have  been  the  watchword 
and  precursor  of  what  followed;  namely,  the 
condemnation  of  the  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate. 

In  a  letter  from  "Observer,"  or  Rev.  Isaac 
Dillon,  dated  Parkersburg,  March  28,  1846,  we 
have  the  following  account  of  this  occurrence: 

Mr.  Dillon  states  that,  "  with  the  mail  couvey- 
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I  ing  this,  you  will  receive  a  number  of  the  Par- 
;  kersburg  Gazette,  containing  in  full  the  '  present- 
i  ment,'  by  the  Grand  Jury  for  the  Superior  Court 
'  of  Wood  county,  Yirginra,  of  the  Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  as  '  an  incendiary  publication, 
printed  with  intent  of  advising,  enticing,  or  per- 
suading persons  of  color,  within  this  Common- 
wealth, to  make  insuheectiox,'  etc. 

"  It  is  due  to  yourself  and  the  public,  to  know 
a  few  facts  connected  with  this  strange  work. 

"The  Western    Christian   Advocate  and  its 
editor  have  been,  for  some  time,  objects  of  the 
bitter  hatred  of-  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal   Church,  South,  and  their 
confederates,  of  this  place,  a  fair  specimen  of 
I  which  mav  be  seen  in  an  article,  not  worthy  to 
I  be  noticed'except  for  this  illustration,  -written  by 
!  the  sold  of  their  societv,  and  published  in  the 
Richmond  Advocate  of  March  19ih.    For  a  num- 
ber of  weeks  I  have  heard  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate  Uireatened  with  arrest,  as  '  an  abolition 
publication,'  and  each  number  has  been  carefully 
scanned  for  evidence  of  the   charge.      It  was 
supposed  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Walker's  piece,  op- 
posing the  joint  management  of  the  Book  Coq- 
:  cern,  etc.,  afforded  sufficient  proof,  especially  in 
1  that  paragraph  where  he  quotes  from  the  Bible, 
I '  Undo  the  heavy  burdens,  break  every  yoke,  and  let 
!  the  oppressed  go  free,'  and  that  number  was  ac- 
I  cordingly  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the 
I  officer  of  the  law.      If  nothing  more   to  their 
I  purpose  had  been  published  in  the  paper  than 
:  that  article,  no  doubt  the  same  eflbrt  would  have 
:  been  made  to  stop  its  circulation,  and  perhaps 
!  attended  with  the  same  result.    The  preliminary 
steps,  indeed,  were  taken  for  its   suppression, 
when  the  number  of   February  20th  came  to 
hand,  containing   Rev.  James   Quinu's  article, 
under  the  caption  of  'Parkersburg,'  and  your 
notice  of  Dr.  Longstreet's  '  Letters  on  Slaveiy,' 
etc.     These  articles  were  considered  as  contain- 
ing all  the  evidence  for  which  they  seai-ched,  and 
sealed  the  fate  of  our  papers.    In  utter  disregard 
I  of  your  explanations,   it  was  almost  shouted, 
'  Dr.  Elliott   has  come  out  boldly,  and  avows 
{  himself  an  "  abolitionist  of  terrible  dimensions,'" 
I  when,  ill  fact,  it  was  Dr.  Longstreet  who  gave 
you  that  appellation.     That  part  of  your  edito- 
rial, in  which  you  say,  'we  would  not  be  without 
1  the  title  of  abolitionist  from  Dr.  Longstreet  for 
any  earthly  consideration,'  etc.,  was  read  before 
the  Court  "and  Grand  Juiy,  by  Gen.  J.  J.  Jack- 
son, Prosecuting  Attorney,  accompanied  by  hos- 
tile remarks.     Judge  M'Comas,  in  charging  the 
jury,  made  what    he    considered  a   Scriptural 
argument  in  favor  of  the  divine  right  of  slavery, 
instructed  the  juiy  to  form  their  judgment,  not 
from  Rev.  James  Quinn's  article,  but  from  the 
editorial  exclusively;   yet  made   such  observa- 
tions as  had  a  strong  tendency  to  impress  the 
jurors  that  his  judgment  was  in  favor  of  sup- 
pressing the  paper.     On  retiring,  the  juiy,  by  a 
vote  of  sixteen  out  of  twenty,  made  the  accom- 
panying presentment;   and  that  so  speedily  that 
some  of  tne  jurors  had  not  time  or  opportunity 
to  read  over  the  statute,  etc.,  on  which  account 
they  did  not  vote. 

"  The  deed,  however,  is  done;  and  from  that 
day  the  numbers  of  the  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate, arriving  at  any  post-office  in  this  county, 
are  sentenced  '  to  be'  burned  in  the  presence  of  a 
magistrate,'  according  to  the  penalty  'of  the 
statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided.'  Ana 
to  read,  or  even  receive  by  any  public  or  private 
conveyance,  the  Advocate,  is  '  deemed '  an  act  of 
'felony;'  and  the  person  'convicted  thereof  shal] 
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be  punished  hy  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary 
of  this  commonwealth,  for  a  term  not  less  than  two 
years  nor  more  than  Jive  years.' 


" '  At  the  prcscHt  term  of  the  Circuit  Superior 
Court  for  this  county,  the  Grand  Jury  made  the 
following  presentment,  -which  we  publish  for  the 
benefit  of  our  citizens,  many  of  whom,  till  very 
recently,  were  ignorant  of  the  statute  upon 
which  it  is  founded. 

" '  Virginia,  Wood  corNXY,  to  wit:  The  Grand 
Jurors  for  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and 
for  the  bfKly  of  the  county  of  Wood,  upon  their 
oaths  present:  that  the  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate, a  public  newspaper  published  in  the  city 
of  Cincinnati,  and  state  of  Ohio,  by  C.  Elliott, 
editor,  is  edited  by  the  said  C.  Elliott,  and  that 
the  said  C.  Elliott  has  avowed  himself  as  an 
abolitionist  in  the  editorial  columns  of  said 
paper;  and  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oaths 
aforesaid,  do  further  present,  that  the  said  Chris- 
tian Advocate  is  an  incendiary  paper,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  second  section  of  the  act 
of  the  23d  March,  1836,  to  suppress  the  'circula- 
tion of  incendiaiy  publications,  and  for  other 
purposes;'  and  the  jurors  aforesaid  do  further 
present,  that  the  said  paper,  published  as  afore- 
said, inculcates  doctrines  denying  the  rights 
of  masters  in  their  slaves,  denouncing  slave- 
holders as  raan-stealers,  and  calculated  to  lead 
to  insurrection  and  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the 
slaves;  and  the  jurors  aforesaid  do  further  present, 
that  the  said  paper,  through  the  public  mails,  is 
weekly  received  at  the  post-office  in  Parkersburg 
and  other  post-offices  in  said  county,  directed  to 
divers  citizens  of  said  county,  wlio  are  sub- 
scribers to  said  paper,  and  by  said  subscribers 
has  been  duly  received  and  circulated,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  act  aforesaid;  but  the  jurors  aforesaid, 
do  further  find,  and  present,  that  they  are  not 
fiatisfied  that  the  several  postmasters  in  said 
county,  who  distribute  saitl  paper,  or  the  sub- 
scribers who  receive  and  circulate  the  same, 
have  done  so  knowingly,  or  with  an  intention  to 
violate  the  provision  of  said  act,  and  therefore 
the  jurors  aforesaid  have  refused  prosecuting 
any  of  said  postmasters,  or  the  subscribers  who 
receive  and  circulate  said  paper,  for  the  felony 
created  by  said  act;  but  the  jurors  aforesaid, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  evil  and  dangerous 
tendency  of  said  pajier,  feel  it  to  be  their  dutv  to 
warn  and  admonish  their  fellow-citizens  of  tieir 
duties  in  the  premises,  and  of  the  dangers  conse- 
quent on  a  further  violation  of  said  act,  and  de- 
sire this  presentment  may  be  entered  on  the  min- 
utes of  the  court.     Signed, 

"  '  W.  S.  Gardner,  Foreman.' 
"  The  statute  of  March  23,  1836,  alluded  to  in 
the  above  presentment,  recites,  that '  whereas  at- 
tempts have  been  recently  made,  by  certain  ab- 
olition or  antislavery  societies  and  evil-disposed 
persons,  being  and  residing  in  some  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  states,  to  interfere  with  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  master  and  slave,  in  this 
state,  and  to  excite  in  our  colored  population  a 
spirit  of  insubordination,  rebellion,  and  insur- 
rection, by  distributing  among  them,  through  the 
agency  of  the  United  States  mail,  and  other 
means,  certain  incendi.iry  books,  pamphlets,  or 
other  writings  of  an  inflammatory  and  mischiev- 
ous character  and  tendency — for  remedy  whereof, 
and  to  provide  against  the  dangers  thence  aris- 
ing, it  is  enacted,  that  any  member  of  an  ab- 
olition society,  or  agent  of  such  society,  who 
shall  come  into  this  state,  and  shall  here  main- 


tain, by  speaking  or  writing,  that  the  owners 
of  slaves  have  no  right  in  the  same,  or  advocate 
or  devise  the  abolition  of  slavery,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  fined 
in  a  sum  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars.'  The  second  section  makes  it 
a  felonious  offense  to  write  or  print  any  book, 
pamphlet,  or  other  writing,  with  intent  of  advis- 
ing, enticing,  or  persuading  persons  of  color 
within  this  commonwealth  to  rebel,  or  denying 
the  right  of  masters  to  property  in  their  slaves, 
and  inculcating  the  duty  of  resistance  to  such 
right,  or  shall,  with  intent  to  aid  the  persons 
aforesaid  knowingly  to  circulate,  or  cause  to  be 
circulated,  any  such  book,  pamphlet,  or  other 
writing,  and  shall,  if  a  slave  or  other  colored 
person,  be  punished  with  stripes  not  exceeding 
thirty-nine,  and  transported  and  sold  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  and  if  a  free  white 
person,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  pen- 
j  itentiary  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  two,  nor 
more  than  five  years.  The  third  section  makes 
it  the  duty  of  eveiy  postmaster  within  the  limits 
of  the  state,  under  tne  penalty  of  not  less  than 
fifty,  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  when- 
ever any  book,  pamphlet,  or  other  writing,  of  the 
character  described,  shall  have  been  received  at 
his  office,  to  give  immediate  notice  to  some  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  who  shall  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  nave  such  book, 
pamplilet,  or  other  writing,  burned  in  his  pres- 
ence; and  if  it  shall  appear  to  such  justice,  that 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  sent,  subscribed,  or 
agreed  to  receive  the  same,  knowing  its  charac- 
ter and  tendency,  with  intent  to  circulate  the 
same,  and  thereby  aid  the  purposes  of  the  ab- 
olition antislavery  societies,  such  justice  shall 
commit  such  person  to  jail,  to  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  law. 

"  The  consequence  of  the  presentment  by  the 
Grand  Juiy,  will  be  to  suppress  the  circulation 
of  the  'W'^estern  Christian  Advocate  in  this 
county;  and  to  make  those  who  knowingly  re- 
ceive and  circulate  the  same  hereafter,  liable  to 
a  prosecution  under  the  statute."* 

The  foregoing  is  a  clear  and  full  account  of 
this  affair.  C.  Elliott  was  not  the  publisher,  but 
the  editor  of  the  paper;  j-et  the  jurors,  upon 
oath,  declare  it  is  published  and  edited  by  C. 
Elliott;  that  it  is  an  incendiary  paixsr;  that  it 
denies  the  legal  right  of  masters  to  their  slaves, 
and  teaches  insurrection,  not  one  of  which  is 
true. 

The  indictment  was  noticed  by  the  editors 
of  the  Richmond  and  Na'^hville  Advocates,  as  a 
thing  which  they  regretted,  but  which  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  nature  of  the  case,t  and  the 
editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  re- 
ceived the  just  treatment  due  to  his  editorial 
course. 

The  affair  was  condemned  in  decided  terras 
by  tlie  northern  press. J  Letters  of  approbation, 
furnishing  large  lists  of  new  subscribers,  were 
poured  in  from  all  quarters  in  the  north,  approv- 
ing, in  the  most  substantial  manner,  the  course 
of  the  editor. II 

The  attempt  was  made  with  little  success  to 
suppress  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  in 
other  portions  of  western  Virginia.    For  a  while 
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them  was  some  success,  but  the  result  there  was 
in  nfe  end  a  more  extended  circulation,  and  the 
promotion  or  preservation  of  the  cause  which  the 
suppression  of  the  paper  was  designed  to  sub- 
serve. It  is  just  to  say,  that  this  proscription 
was  not  according  to  the  true  mind  of  western 
Virginia;  but  it  was  the  work  of  a  few,  in- 
stigated by  the  course  of  the  southern  papers, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  secession,  who  had  much 
at  heart  to  alienate  all  Virginia  from  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church. 

8.  Notwithstanding  the  endeavors  put  forth  by 
the  leaders  of  the  secession,  in  passing  off  the 
new  Church  as  a  southern  portion  of  the  Metliod- 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  as  distinguished  from  what 
they  misnamed  "  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
north,"  as  well  as  the  misrepresentation  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  would  now  be  an 
abolition  Church,  there  was  much  restiveness  in 
the  south,  especially  in  western  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri,  after  the  session  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Just  after  the  convention  closed,  the  Wythe- 
▼ille  Whig  affii-ms  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  members  in  that  district  are  unwilling  to  go 
into  the  Church,  South,  "preferring  to  occupy 
the  position  they  have  ever  occupied,  and  to  sus- 
tain those  relations  in  which  for  years  they  have 
lived  comfortably  and  happy."  The  Abingdon 
Virginian  said:  "  We  regret  to  know  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  Methodists  in  south-western 
Virginia,  ministers  as  well  as  laymen,  are  op- 
posed to  the  separation — in  Wytheville,  par- 
ticularly, Tazewell,  Russell,  and  Scott,  hun- 
dreds of  Methodists  are  with  the  north."* 

The  Pittsburg  Advocate  expressed  the  opinion: 
"  We  think  there  can  not  be  the  slightest  doubt, 
that  could  the  untrammeled  voice  of  the  Method- 
ist public  in  the  south  be  heard,  free  from  all  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  slavery, 
it  would  be  nearly  unanimous  against  division." 
In  a  letter  published  in  the  Little  Rock  (Arkan- 
sas) Gazette,  dated  Batesville,  June  2d,  it  is 
stated  "there  is  much  talk  here  among  the 
Methodists,  touching  the  action  of  the  Louisville 
convention.  I  believe  I  speak  in  reasonable 
bounds  when  I  say,  that  not  one  Methodist  here, 
whether  preacher  or  layman,  out  of  eveiy  ten, 
favors  a  secession."+ 

We  were  well  informed  at  the  time  from 
sources  that  may  be  relied  on,  that  the  great 
body  of  our  members  in  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
north  Arkansas,  and  western  Virginia,  were 
very  much  opposed  to  the  doings  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  to  their  severance  from  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  The  efforts  of  the  acting 
seceders  were  untiring;  and  as  is  often  the  case 
in  secessions,  there  was  too  little  scruple  in  re- 
gard to  the  means  and  measures  selected  to  ac- 
complish the  work  of  violent  disruption.  We 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those,  in  the  territory  mentioned  above, 
who  united  with  the  new  Church,  did  it  for  the 
sake  of  peace;  not  that  there  was  any  necessity 
for  them  to  do  so  except  to  prevent  a  rupture  be- 
tween them  and  their  leading  preachers,  who 
were  determined  on  secession,  and  had  pre- 
viously committed  themselves  on  this  subject.^ 

Even  where  the  Church  voted  by  a  majority  to 
remain  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  this 
was  no  protection,  as  the  southern  bishops  sent 
preachers  to  minorities,  without  scruple;  or  every 
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I  practicable  means  was  used  to  change  votes,  and 
secure  majorities  by  subsequent  action:  of  this 
Maysville  is  an  example.  The  whole  numlx^r  of 
members  on  the  Church  books  was  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  sign  their  names  to  remain  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  number  uniting  with 
the  new  Church  was  one  hundred  and  nine. 
There  were  nine  who  made  no  decision,  or  who 
had  moved  away.  Hence,  a  majority  of  thirty- 
two  were  for  the  old  Church;  yet  the  southern 
bishops  sent  them  a  preacher,  and  they  possessed 
themselves  of  the  meeting-house.* 

9.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Metliodist  Episco- 
pal Church  had  all  along  cultivated  religion  among 
the  colored  people  with  great  success,  and  with 
very  little  hinderance  from  their  masters,  or  from 
the  public.  Their  object  was  purely  a  religious 
one — the  salvation  of  their  souls.  It  is  due 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  continued  these  missionary  la- 
bors, with  usual  success.  Dr.  Capers,  in  July, 
1845,  presented  an  address  to  the  southern  con- 
ferences, on  this  subject,  in  which  he  urges 
them  with  great  earnestness  and  eloquence,  to 
support  and  extend  the  colored  missions.! 

The  Rev.  E.  M.  Pendleton,  a  local  preacher, 
writes  from  Sparta,  Georgia,  August  28,  1845, 
urging  missions,  not  only  among  the  plantation 
negroes,  but  among  the  house  slaves  in  every 
place.  He  narrates  his  own  success  in  this  good 
work,  his  forming  Sunday  schools,  and  he  urges 
all  local  preachers  to  engage  in  this  important 
service.^ 

The  Rev.  T.  P.  C.  Shelman,  of  Alabama,  very 
urgently  pleads  the  cause  of  instructing  the 
slaves.  II 

The  report  of  the  South  Carolina  conference, 
which  sat  in  December,  1845,  concludes  in  the 
following  truly-animating  and  evangelical  strains: 
"A  great  and  effectual  door  is  now  opened  be- 
fore us,  through  which  a  ready  access  may  be 
had,  without  let  or  hinderance,  to  the  vast  mul- 
titudes of  colored  people  living  within  the 
bounds  of  our  own  conference.  Shall  we  enter 
it?  Shall  we  draw  back?  Shall  we  hesitate? 
The  God  of  salvation  bids  us  go,  enter  it !  The 
Redeemer  of  sinners  commands  us,  go !  The 
Holy  Ghost  anointing  us  for  the  work,  whis- 
pers, go !  The  love  of  Christ  constraining  us, 
echoes  the  word,  go !  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  repeats  the  command,  go !  And 
as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  filled  with  the  gush- 
ing benevolence  of  Bible  Christianity,  we  most 
cheerfully  respond,  we  will  go!  In  the  name 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  we  will  set  up  our  banners. 
And  we  wish  no  higher  honor,  no  greater 
eulogy,  no  finer  epitaph,  than  to  have  it  in- 
scribed upon  our  tombs,  after  the  last  battle  of 
life  is  fought,  and  the  victory  won:  'Here  lies  a 
missionary  to  the  blacks,  who  died  at  his  post!'  "§ 

All  the  facts  connected  with  the  labors  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  among  the  south- 
ern slaves,  go  to  say  that  the  southern  public 
were  not  jealous  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  reference  to  slavery,  especially  their 
labors  among  the  slaves.  And  at  this  dajr  it  is 
equally  true,  that  neither  insurrection  nor  insub- 
ordination among  the  slaves,  through  the  labors 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  is  feared  by 
any  one. 


*  W.,  October  24th.    Scraps,  III,  p.  489. 
+  S.,  July  18th.    Scraps,  III,  pp.  91-94. 
i  S.  September  12th.    Scraps,  III,  p.  311 
fs..  Scraps,  III,  p.  643. 
i  S.,  December  20th.    Scraps,  III,  p.  716. 
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The  missionary  report  of  the  South  Carolina 
conference,  which  sat  in  December,  1844,  de-  [ 
clared  that  the  missionaries  to  the  colored  people 
had  enjoyed  "the  continued  confidence  of  the; 
public,  and  paiticularly  of  those  immediatclj 
connected  with  this  interesting  part  of  their 
TTork."*  No  bad  influence,  up  to  tuat  time,  had 
been  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  action 
of  the  General  conference.  In  short,  we  must  be 
lieve  that  none  did  exist  except  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  discontented  minority,  and  such  as  has 
been  influenced  by  them. 

But  it  has  been  asserted  that  an  injurious  in- 
fluence would  arise,  had  it  not  been  prevented  by 
the  insubordination  of  the  south.  This  is  denied, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

(1.)  The  southern  public  has  in  no  capacity, 
either  constitutional,  legislative,  or  executive, 
ever  required  that  one  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  should  be  a  slave- 
holder. There  was  therefore  no  ground  on 
which  to  predicate  such  public  opinion  as  has 
been  asserted. 

(2.)  The  action  refen-ed  to  can  apply  to  no 
one,  except  Bishop  Andrew,  and  to  him  only  in 
the  office  of  general  superintendent.  As  such  he 
belonged  to  tlie  north  as  much  as  to  the  south — 
not  to  the  public  in  either,  but  to  the  Church  in 
the  north  and  south  jointly. 

(3.)  No  man  in  the  north  or  south  could  refu.se 
to  submit  to  the  action  of  the  General  conference 
but  Bishop  Andrew  alone;  because  it  required 
nothing  of  any  one  else.f 

10.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  as  differing  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  according  to 
the  developments  made,  a  few  remarks  may 
here  be  offered.  It  has  been  stated  already 
that  the  new  Church,  not  only  in  regard  to 
slavery,  but  in  other  respects,  diverged  from  the 
first  landmarks  of  American  Methodism.  We 
may  now  just  mention  in  regard  to  the  Episco- 
pacy, as  to  its  powers  and  source. 

But  the  principal  variation  was  in  regard  to 
slavery.  The  old  rules  and  principles  were 
retained  in  the  Discipline  in  the  letter  and 
form;  but  the  letter  even  was  considered  as  an 
obsolete  form,  of  no  force  or  authority,  either  in 
principle  or  practice;  while  the  principles  of 
the  Discipline  were  denounced  with  unsparing 
severity.  The  Church,  South,  may  be  said  to 
have  had  an  antislavery,  or,  if  you  will,  an 
abolition  Discipline,  whilie  they  denounced  and 
disowned  all  its  principles. 

Beside  their  leading  men  contended  for  slav- 
ery as  a  Bible  institution,  as  right  in  itself, 
and  even  much  better  than  service  in  the  north 
and  in  Europe.  Dr.  Bascom,  in  his  Review, 
was  the  prominent  champion  for  the  institution. 
Copying  after  the  pro-slavery  men  of  Britain, 
he  contended  that  our  slavery  was  much  better 
than  the  state  of  the  white  laborer  at  the  north. 
Like  all  such,  he  counted  upon  nothing  but 
food,  raiment,  and  lodging  or  the  like;  never 
considering  that  the  slave  has  no  father;  that 
marriage  and  all  its  holy  influences  are  un- 
known to  the  slave  code;  that  parents  are  sepa- 
rated from  children,  and  children  from  parents; 
that  the  door  of  knowledge  and  of  elevation  is 
shut  against  the  slave.  Mr.  Callioun  indorsed 
Dr.  Bascom's  book,  and  the  indorsement  is  its 
condemnation  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  and 
religious  world.  We  must  refer  to  the  book,  as  we 


need  not  give  specimens  of  the  pro-slavery  cJiar- 
acter  of  a  work  which  has  received  the  unqirali- 
fied  imprimatur  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  This  oracle 
has  spoken  and  decided  the  point.  And  all  the 
southern  editors,  conferences,  and  magnates 
have  fallen  in  with  the  decision;  yet,  doubtless, 
there  are  many  who  would  demur  were  there 
room.  Indeed,  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  con- 
ference, in  three  numbers,  reviewed  Dr.  Bas- 
com's book,  and  convicted  it  of  error  by  proofs 
and  arguments  altogether  unanswerable.* 

Dr.  L.  Pierce,  untler  date  of  June  5,  1845,  in 
the  Southern  Advocate,  of  June  1.3th,  declares: 
"  In  reference  to  the  doctrine  held  by  the  north 
and  south  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  I  am  en- 
tirely southern.  I  have  long  believed  the 
Church,  in  her  legislative  rights  and  duties, 
stood  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  slavery 
that  she  does  to  the  tarifl",  or  to  any  other 
purely-political  institution.  I  utterly  deny, 
in  view  of  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, that  the  Church  has  any  right  to  express 
an  opinion  in  her  purely-spiritual  character,  the 
only  one  in  which,  as  a  Church,  she  can  be 
properly  known,  upon  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery."! The  error  of  Dr.  Pierce  was  that,  ia 
slavery,  he  did  not  distinguish  between  what 
pertains  to  the  control  of  C^sar,  and  what  per- 
tains to  the  control  of  the  Church.  Both  these 
are  distinct.  Each  is  supreme,  under  God,  in 
its  own  department,  and  neither  should  en- 
croach on  the  other. 

Dr.  Longstreet's  pamphlet  became  a  sort  of 
text-book.  A  Charleston  paper  lauded  it  highly, 
when  it  appeared,  and  gave  an  outline  of  its 
contents  in  an  editorial  of  a  column  and  a  half. 
The  editor  of  the  Richmond  Advocate,  in  his  pa- 
per of  November  20th,  on  quoting  the  editorial 
of  the  Charleston  paper,  said,  "We  have  read 
the  pamphlet  with  great  pleasure,  and  can  ap- 
preciate the  character  of  the  terms  in  which  it 
is  here  presented  to  the  public  mind.  Apart 
from  its  place  in  our  Church  controversy,  it  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  department  of  Bibli- 
cal criticism  to  which  it  belongs;  and  will  still 
increase  the  well-earned  and  extensive  reputa- 
tion of  its  already  distinguished  author." 

The  editor  of  the  Southern  Christian  Advo- 
cate, under  date  of  November  21st,  gave  the 
following  notice: 

"  Judge  Longstreet's  Letters. — We  hereby  give 
notice,  that  a  full  supply  of  this  popular  work 
will  be  furnished  at  the  meetings  of  the  South 
Carolina  and  Geonjia  conferences." 

The  views  of  Dr.  Longstreet  met  with  gen- 
eral approbation  in  the  south,  and  furnished  a 
development  of  the  sentiments  of  leading  south- 
ern men  on  slavery.  The  Judge,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  controversy,  pleaded  stoutly  to 
erase  every  thing  against  slavery  out  of  the  Dis- 
cipline. This  was  the  established  purpose  of 
tlie  prime  movers  of  the  southern  scheme. 
Tliis  did  not  take  with  the  more  northern  con- 
ferences. 

The  editor  of  the  South-Western  Christian 
Advocate  follows  in  the  wake  of  his  cotem- 
poraries. 

Since  the  foregoing  marks  of  high  approba- 
tion have  been  manifested  in  favor  of  Dr. 
Longstreet's  theory  of  jure  divino  slavery,  or 
slavery  sanctioned'by  divine  right,  he  has  come 
forward  in  a  long  article,  in  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Advocate  of  December  26lh,  in  answer  to 


*  C,  February  12, 1845,  copied  from  the  S. 
t  W.,  August!,  1845.    Scraps,  III,  p.  161. 
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Dr.  Durbin's  letter  to  him,  and  maintains  his 
doctnne  xrith  great  confidence.  We  will  give 
a  few  extracts  from  Dr.  Longstreet's  letter.  He 
says,  addressing  Dr.  Durbin: 

"  Tou  call  slavery  an  evil,  and  you  think  the 
Discipline  does  well  in  not  going  farther  to  re- 
move it  than  it  has  done,  seeing  that  had  it 
gone  farther  it  would  have  destroyed  the  Church 
in  the  south.  The  Discipline  declares  slavery 
to  be  an  evil,  and  enacts  that  no  slaveholder, 
who  can  emancipate  his  slaves  by  the  laws  of 
his  state,  and  tliey  enjoy  freedom  in  the  state, 
shall  be  a  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  And  you  set  the  seal  of  your  appro- 
bation to  all  this.  I  had  just  said  that  the 
rules  of  the  Discipline,  on  this  head,  went 
farther  than  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  gone — 
and  I  now  repeat  it.  Tou  denied  it,  not  in 
terms,  but  in  words  and  actions  equally  signifi- 
cant. A  brother  and  myself  had  referred  to 
the  Scriptures  to  prove  that  slavery  was  no  sin. 
Tou  denied  that,  not  in  terms,  but  in  questions 
and  exclamations  much  more  forcible  and 
equally  positive.  Now,  under  these  circum- 
stances, what  was  I  to  understand  from  the 
passage  just  quoted,  but  that  '  slavery  is  for- 
bidden by  the  word  of  God?'  Christ  and  his 
apostles  looked  upon  it  in  the  light  in  which 
our  Church  views  it  as  a  matter  of  Church  dis- 
cipline, suflacient  in  itself  to  exclude  a  slave- 
holder from  the  ministry.  But  sinful  as  it  is, 
it    may  become    so    involved   with    the   civil 

Eolity'of  a  country,  that  an  attempt  by  the 
hurch  to  absolve"  herself  from  it,  would  be 
followed  by  evils  more  intolerable  than  slavery 
itself.  The  duty  of  the  Church,  therefore,  is  to 
look  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  to  admit 
slavery  within  her  pale  only  where  necessity 
requires  it.  This  our  Church  has  done,  and  in 
doing  so,  she  has  acted  'wisely.'  It  has  made 
slavery  a  disqualification  for  the  ministry  in  all 
cases  where  it  does  not  exist  by  necessity.  K'ow 
I  confess,  without  a  blush  for  my  ignorance, 
that  I  can  see  nothing  in  all  this  which  imports 
in  the  slightest  degree,  that  you  do  not  consider 
slavery  a  sin  in  the  abstract.  If  it  be  not,  what 
right  lias  the  Church  to  affix  pains  and  penal- 
ties to  it,  or  to  put  it  under  terms?  Mere  po- 
litical evils,  you  surely  can  not  believe  a  proper 
subject  of  Church  jurisdiction  to  this  extent. 
When  did  Christ  or  his  apostles  ever  rebuke  a 
man  for  holding  slaves?  Where  have  they  said 
that  a  slaveholder  shall  not  preach,  where  the 
civil  law  will  allow  him  to  free  his  slaves?  In 
truth,  kind  sir,  I  perceived  nothing  in  your 
conduct,  or  your  language  in  the  General  con- 
ference, to  distinguish  you  from  the  most  rabid 
abolitionist  in  that  body,  but  in  the  means  by 
which  you  would  reach  your  respective  ends, 
and  the  rebuke  which  you  gave  the  abolition- 
ists. Tou  made  common  cause  with  them  in 
the  onset  upon  Bishop  Andrew.  Tou  expressed 
equal  abhorrence  of  slavery  in  the  Episcopacy. 
Tou  desired  him  to  intermit  his  official  duties 
till  he  rid  himself  of  connection  with  slavery. 
Tou  maintained  the  power  of  the  conference  to 
displace  him  for  this  connection.  On  one  side 
of  you  were  the  discontents  of  the  abolitionists, 
on  the  other  the  discontents  of  the  slavehold- 
ers; and  you  went  for  appeasing  the  former. 
Tou  were'told  that  if  Bishop  And'rew  kept  his 
office,  he  would  not  be  received  as  a  presiding 
officer  in  some  of  the  norlhcrn  conferences. 
Tou  were  told  if  you  passed  the  resolution  you 
were  pressing,  you  would  not  only  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  but  sever  the  Church  for- 


ever; and  you  chose  the  last  alternative.  As  to 
your  rebuke  of  the  abolitionists,  under  these 
circumstances — a  rebuke  by  the  way  not  of 
their  principles,  but  of  a  desperate  use  of 
them — it  seemed  to  me  like  the  rebuke  of  a 
father,  who  says  to  his  son,  'My  son,  cock- 
fighting  is  a  cruel,  wicked  practice,  you  had 
better  not  pursue  it,'  and  then  presents  him  a 
pair  of  gaffs.  Tou  warn  against  extremities, 
and  give  the  instrument  of  death." 

If  we  interpret  Dr.  Longstreet  according  to 
his  doctrine,  that  slavery  is  no  sin,  we  must 
consider  him  as  teaching  and  believing  that 
there  is  nothing  wrong  or  sinful  in  slavehold- 
iug,  the  annulment  of  marriage,  man-stealing, 
making  human  beings  mere  chattels,  slave- 
trading  or  trafficking  for  gain,  preventing  God's 
intelligent  creatures  from  reading  his  word, 
oppres'sion,  wrong,  injustice,  and  a  long  list  of 
others,  too  numerous  and  appalling  to  mention. 
These,  and  such  other  things,  we  must  charge 
on  Dr.  Longstreet  as  holding  to  be  no  sins. 
But  he  would  not  admit  these  things  to  be  so, 
nor  can  he  believe  that  these  glaring  sins  are 
no  sins;  yet  they  are  inseparable  parts  of  slav- 
ery; and  if  slavery  be  no  sin  these  enormities 
are  not  sins.* 

The  whole  matter  of  difficulty  in  its  origin 
is  simply  this,  a  minority  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  against  the  will  of  the  ma- 
'  jority  and  the  established  Discipline  of  the 
I  Church,  contended  for  slavery  in  the  Episco- 
pacy. It  was  a  contest  for  slavery  on  the  part 
j  of  the  south.  The  minority  could  not  oppose 
i  the  action  of  the  General  conference  in  the  case 
'  of  a  slaveholding  general  superintendency, 
I  without  contending  for  the  increase  and  spread 
I  of  slavery.  The  minority,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
jority, were  bound  by  the  long-established  Dis- 
I  cipline  of  the  Church  to  contend  and  labor  for 
the  " extirpation  "  of  "the  great  evil  of  slav- 
lery"from  the  Church.  But  in  the  place  of 
!  doing  this,  they  labored  for  the  extension  of 
i  slavery  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the 
1  general  superintendency  of  the  Church.  Their 
published  and  professed  sentiments  were,  "we 
;  declare  that  we  are  as  much  as  ever  convinced 
I  of  the  great  evil  of  slavery."  But  in  works 
'  they  declare  themselves  free  from  any  con- 
j  viction  of  the  evil  of  slavery.  They  contended, 
j  through  the  Episcopacy,  for  the  spread  of  slav- 
j  ery  over  the  north  as  well  as  over  the  south. 
I  They  have  made  their  set  speeches  for  it,  pub- 
lished books  in  support  of  its  principle  and 
I  practice,  and  organized  themselves  into  a  pro- 
;  slavery  Church.  Having  departed  from  sound 
principles,  they  declare  that  the  Church  has  no 
more  to  do  witli  slavery  than  with  the  tarift'.t 
j  11.  In  regard  to  the  plan  of  separation,  the 
,  following  may  be  put  down  as  the  common 
opinion,  into  which  the  facts  in  the  case  have 
brought  the  mind  of  the  Church. 
I  (1.)  The  plan,  either  ab  initio  or  de  jure,  or 
I  in  its  relations,  connections,  or  consequences, 
I  is  unconstitutional;  because  it  involved  several 
things  that  were  unquestionably  unconstitn- 
j  tional,  such  as  trials  of  members,  appeals,  and 
^  the  appropriation  of  funds,  which  required  the 
exercise  of  constitutional  powers  to  authorize 
;  their  disbursement;  namely,  the  two-third  vote 
of  the  General  conference,  and  the  three-fourth 
vote  of  the  annual  conferences. 


*  TV..  February  20th.    Scrap?.  IT,  p.  209. 
tDr.  Akers  on  "The  New  Church  Pro-slaTery."    W., 
August  8, 1845.    Scraps,  HI,  p.  202. 
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(2.)  The  plan  \7as  never  confirmed  or  estab- 
lished. It  was  recommended  to  the  annual 
conferences,  but  not  confirmed  by  them. 

(3.)  The  special  necessity  for  it  was  not 
found  in  fact.  And  had  the  constitutional 
votes  been  given,  the  want  of  the  reason  for  it 
would  render  it  of  no  authority. 

(4.)  The  principal  conditions  of  it,  so  far  as 
the  south  are  concerned,  have  been  violated, 
and  arc  in  process  of  violation.  We  give  the 
following  instances  of  that  violation,  both 
doctrinally,  executively,  officially,  and  practi- 
cally: 

First.  An  important  part  of  the  plan  was 
never  complied  with  on  the  part  of  the  south; 
namely,  the  majorities  of  the  votes  of  Church 
inerabers  in  the  border  conferences  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  were  never  taken  in  I 
any  fair  or  ecclesiastical  manner;  and  without  j 
this  the  plan  did  not  meet  the  case.  Where  are 
the  majorities  of  these  conferences,  districts,  I 
stations,  and  societies  reported?  They  are  not  i 
to  be  found. 

Second.  The  Louisville  convention  taught  the  ' 
violation  of  the  plan,  in  authorizing  and  in- 
structing their  bi.shops  to  cross  the  line  into  the 
bounds  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pitts- 1 
burg,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  confer-  j 
ences,  and  form  new  conferences  out  of  parts  ' 
of  tliem,  or  attach  parts  of  them  to  the  new  j 
Church. 

Third.  Bishop  Soule,  as  the  executive  officer  I 
or  bishop  of  the  convention  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  issued  his  circular, ' 
published  in  the  Western  Christian  Advocate 
in  October,  1845,  calling  on  the  societies,  cir- 
cuits, and  stations,  in  the  non-protesting  con- 
ferences, to  decide,  by  vote,  which  Church  they 
would  belong  to;  thus  recognizing  the  infrac- 
tion of  the  plan,  as  taught  and  enjoined  by  the 
convention. 

Fourth.  The  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  have,  in  various  acts  of  their 
administration,  sanctioned  practical  and  noto- 
rious infractions  of  the  plan.  The  following 
instances  are  in  point,  the  precursors  of  many 
more.  In  Cincinnati:  this,  with  them,  was  not 
a  border  charge,  a  range  of  charges  lying  be- 
tween the  new  pretended  charge  and  the  river, 
and  it  was  not  the  majority  of  a  charge,  nor 
even  a  minority  of  one,  but  the  collection  of  a 
new  charge  drummed  up  for  the  express  pur- 
pose; and  yet  Bi.shop  Andrew  sanctioned  it 
oflScially;  and  all  of  their  editors,  correspond- 
ents, etc.,  give  it  their  public  sanction;  al- 
though it  is  known  many  of  them,  in  their 
private  judgment,  believe  it  is  unauthorized 
according  to  the  plan.  In  the  Kanawha  dis- 
trict, Ohio  conference,  they  have  sent  preachers, 
by  the  authority  of  Bishop  Andrew,  to  interior 
societies,  and  even  these  mostly  minorities, 
there  being  none  on  the  borders  to  go  with 
them.  Other  places  are  about  to  be  occupied 
all  along  the  line. 

Our  bishops,  we  believe,  as  consistent  and 


honest  men,  have  kept  within  the  provisions 
of  the  plan,  as  far  as  it  was  intended  to  regu- 
late the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  even  if 
the  south  had  complied  with  all  its  require- 
ments. They  have  in  no  case  sent  preachers 
over  the  line,  nor  even  on  it,  except  where 
there  were  majorities.  And  they  have  not  au- 
thorized presiding  elders  to  do  differently.  And 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  of  the  presiding 
elders  have  done  differently  in  any  one  in- 
stance. The  case  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  St.  Louis,  occupied  by  brother  Akers, 
can  not  be  called  an  exception  to  the  remark, 
because  there  is  pretty  plain  proof,  that  the 
steps  by  which  the  Churches  in  St.  Louis  have 
been  transferred  to  the  south,  have  no  counte- 
nance from  the  plan,  even  interpreting  it  in  its 
most  favorable  light.  Some  ultra-abolitionists 
in  some  places  in  the  west,  were  disposed  to  an- 
noy some  of  our  brethren  and  the  Church  with 
the  charge  of  being  pro-slavery.  But  the  great 
body  of  abolitionists  were  not  disposed  to 
ask  from  the  Church  any  thing  more  than  her 
ecclesiastical  course  in  ecclesiastical  matters; 
and,  in  the  case  of  slavery,  to  treat  it  only  in 
its  moral  character;  leaving  to  citizens  its  civil 
relations,  in  which  alone  men,  as  citizens,  act. 
It  is  inconsistent  for  the  Church  to  adopt  any 
system,  interfering  with  the  civil  character  of 
slavery.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this 
world.  "  Render  to  Cffisar,  the  things  that  are 
Cffisar's;  and  to  God,  the  things  that  are  God's." 
It  is  for  the  Church  to  separate  from  the  Church 
all  sinful  slaveholding,  and  none  other.  And 
although  it  is  true  that  the  system  of  slavery, 
as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  is  a  sinful 
system,  and  necessarily  so,  and  will  be  so 
while  it  exists,  as  there  must  be  sinful  conduct 
somewhere,  in  originating,  continuing,  or  per- 
petuating slavery,  yet  it  is  a  mistake  that  everj 
slaveholder  is  therefore  a  sinner.  Nothing  is 
further  from  the  truth  and  the  morals  of  the 
Gospel.  How  can  an  heir  be  made  a  sinner, 
because  some  one  wills  him  slaves?  The  con- 
sequent conduct  of  the  heir  is  to  prove  whether 
he  acts  sinfully  or  not.  And  there  are  other 
cases,  too,  in  which  men  may  become  slave- 
holders with  equal  innocence.  So  the  Method 
ist  Episcopal  Church  holds.  Nor  does  this 
furnish  any  excuse  to  those,  who,  under  the 
plea  of  mercy  to  the  slaves,  buy  and  sell,  and 
use  them  for  gain,  and  even  buy  and  sell  the 
grace  of  God  in  them.  The  Church  is  not  in 
fault  for  these,  except  so  far  as  she  permits 
them  to  infract  tlie  morals  of  Cliristianiti^  by 
a  want  of  discipline,  or  the  want  of  exercising 
it,  both  of  which  amount  to  the  same  thing. 
But  a  course  of  more  than  sixty  years  proves 
that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch  knows 
the  difference  between  the  rights  of  the  Church 
and  of  Caesar;  between  morals  and  civil  mat- 
ters; between  the  citizen  and  the  Church  mem- 
ber.* 

»  W.,  March  6,  1846.    Scraps,  IV,  p.  309. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE  PETERSBURG  GENERAL  COXFERENCE. 


1.  The  conference  met  in  Petersburg,  Vir- 
ginia, on  Friday,  May  _!>  1^-46.  Bishop  Soule 
■was  present,  but  he  ^id~not  participate  in  the 
proceedings,  because,  as  he  said,  he  had  not 
yet  united  with  the  new  Church.  Rev.  J.  Early 
was  called  to  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  Bisliop 
Andrew,  and  Rev.  T.  N.  Ralston  was  chosen 
secretary,  and  Rev.  T.  0.  Summers  assistant. 
On  Saturday,  May  2d,  Bishop  Andrew  arrived 
and  took  his  seat  as  president  of  the  conference. 
Bishop  Soule  then  addi-essed  the  conference  as 
follows,  as  reported  in  the  Richmond  Advocate: 

"  I  wish  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  confer- 
ence a  few  inoments— and  but  a  few  moments — 
as  I  have  no  disposition  to  consume  the  time  of 
the  body.  i 

"  I  consider  this  body,  as  now  organized,  as  j 
constituting  the  full  and  complete  organization  i 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  "South,  as 
provided  for  in  the  plan  of  separation  adopted 
by  the  General  confereuce  of  1844.  I  consider  ■ 
myself,  therefore,  as  standing  before  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  fully  organized, 
under  aU  the  responsibilities  of  that  Church,  ' 
with  full  powers  to  transact  all  business  apper- 
taining to  a  General  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  I  consider  this  organization  , 
as  having  originated  in  the  declaration  of  the 
delegates  from  the  conferences  in  the  slavehold- 
ing  states,  to  the  General  conference  of  1844.  I  | 
consider  it  to  have  progressed  in  the  Protest  of  ! 
the  minority  in  the  same  conference,  and  to  have  j 
been  carried  out  by  the  action  of  every  annual  \ 
conference  in  its  official  sanction  of  the  Protest, 
and  by  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  Lou- 
isville convention;  and,  also,  in  the  approval  of 
every  important  action  of  their  delegates,  by  all 
the  annual  conferences  held  since  the  convention. 
And  now  that  you  have  met  and  organized,  the 
work  is  fully  done.  Such  are  my  views  of  this 
subject.  Such  were  my  views  at  Louisville,  and 
these  were  the  grounds  on  which  I  then  declined 
a  formal  adherence  to  the  Church,  South.  Under 
the  act  of  separation  you  are  fully  organized,  and 
I  am  now  free  to  do  what  I  then  declared  it  my 
purpose  to  do.  I  have  been  a  close  observer  of 
the  diflerent  stages  of  this  important  matter.  I 
have  watched  its  progi-ess  carefully.  And  I  am 
satisfied  that  every  act  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  separation  of  the  General  con- 
ference of  1844.  Every  thing  is  completely  cov- 
ered by  its  provisions.' 

'•  I  have  remarked,  with  great  satisfaction,  the 
great  harmony  that  prevailed  upon  this  subject 
in  all  the  annual  conferences  represented  in  this 
body.  I  know  of  no  similar  case.  I  doubt 
whether  ecclesiastical  history  furnishes  any  thing 
like  it.  For  all  this  we  are  debtors  to  a  merciful 
and  superintending  Providence.  To  God  be  all 
the  glory  for  it ! 

"  My  last  tour  was  along  the  borders,  where, 
owing  to  the  efforts  and  statements  of  northern 

fapers,  much  difficulty  was  supposed  to  exist, 
n  this  visitation  I  was  disappointed — pleasingly 
disappointed.  Difficulties  were  threatened,  and 
sougnt  to  be  produced  by  the  misrepresentations 
of  northern  brethren.    But  the  societies  have  en- 
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tered  into  the  southern  organization,  and  there 
is  now  harmony.    I  rejoice  in  this  state  of  things. 

"It  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  state  my 
own  opinion  as  to  the  Episcopac_y  of  the  Church. 
I  have  experienced  no  change  in  my  views  for 
many  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  ministry. 
Circumstances  seem,  at  least,  to  require  some 
statements  from  me  upon  this  .subject.  My  name, 
as  you  are  all  aware,  has  been  very  freely  used. 
I  have  been  rejpresented  throughout  this  country, 
and  it  may  be  in  Europe,  too,  in  the  columns  of 
the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  as  holding 
very  strange  and  very  high  notions  of  the  Epis- 
copacy, and  of  episcopal  powers.  It  has  been 
declared  that  I  hold  views  of  these  subjects  ma- 
terially different  from  those  of  my  venerable 
predecessors  in  office.  The  declarations  upon 
this  subject  have  been  very  general.  No  par- 
ticular point  of  difference  between  my  views  and 
theirs  has  been  stated.  I  am  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  replying  to  a  general  charge  of  this 
nature.  But  'though  difficult,  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble. I  may  meet  it  by  a  general  statement, 
which  I  deem  it  important  to  make  to  this  con- 
ference. I  was  long  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  Bishop  Asbury.  I  venerate  Lis  memory. 
There  is  no  man  for  whose  opinions  I  cherish'a 
more  sincere  regard.  My  correspondence  with 
him,  for  many  years,  was  free.  "With  Bishop  M'- 
Kendree  I  was  intimately  acquainted.  I  had  as 
full  a  knowledge  of  their  views  as  any  other  man. 
Now,  I  assure  you,  if  I  entertain  views  of  these 
subjects  different  from  theii's — if  I  am  higher 
in  my  notions  of  Episcopacy  and  episcopal 
powers  than  they  were — it  is  unknown  to  my- 
self. I  have  no  sense  of  possessing,  upon  these 
points,  convictions  different  from  theirs.  I  be- 
lieve the  statement  to  be  a  sheer  fabrication; 
whether  designed  for  mere  effect,  or  not,  I  can 
not  say. 

"  The  views  I  now  hold  of  these  subjects,  I 
have  long  held,  and  have  regarded  them,  and  do 
still  regard  them  as  identical  with  those  of  my 
venerable  predecessors  in  office.  That  I  differ 
with  many  in  this  day  I  do  not  doubt.  I  wish  to 
say  to  you — and  I  speak  without  disguise — I  do 
not  accord  with  the  doctrines  of  the  General 
conference  of  1844  upon  the  subject  of  the  Epis- 
copacy. I  can  not  do  so.  And  if  their  views 
were  those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  I  could  not  enter  its  fellowship.  I 
once  resigned  my  election  on  this  ground.  On 
that  gi-ound  I  would  resign  it  again.  It  is  the 
great  principle  involved  in  the  system  given  to 
us  by  our  fathers.  Let  it  be  preserved  and  per- 
petuated. Let  me  fall  at  any  time.  But  let  this 
precious  deposit  not  fall  in'  my  hands.  I  con- 
sider it  essential  to  the  accom'plishment  of  the 
great  work  Iving  before  us,  as  a  Church,  in 
•spreading  holmess  over  these  lands. 

"  Now,  in  conclusion,  I  have  to  say  to  this 
body — and  I  conceive  it  has  not  been  p'roper  for 
me  previously  to  act  in  this  matter — I  come  now 
to  fulfill  the  promise  made  at  the  Louisville  con- 
vention. The  plan  of  separation  recognizes  the 
right  of  ministers  of  every  grade  of  office  in  the 
Church  to  adhere  to  the  Church,  South,  and  to 
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do  so  'without  blame.'  Ministers,  as  members  I 
of  annual  conferences,  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  adhering,  and  have  done  so.  But  I  am  not 
responsible  to  an  annual  conference.  This  is 
my  place  to  adhere,  and  I  come  now  to  do  it. 
Under  the  provision,  therefore,  of  the  plan  of 
separation,  I  now  give  in  my  adhesion  to  the 
Methodist  Ejpiscopal  Church,  South.  In  respect 
to  myself — it  I  were  a  layman,  or  a  mini.ster,  or 
a  bishop — I  am  ready  to  serve  you  to  the  best  of 
my  ability."* 

After  the  delivery  of  the  foregoing  address. 
Dr.  Bascora  moved  that  the  Bi.shop  furnish  the 
language  in  which  he  united  with  tlie  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  respond  by  a  suitable  resolution. 

On  Tuesday,  May  5th,  Bishop  Soule,  from  the 
substance  of  his  remarks  on  Saturday  last,  gave 
the  clasing  paragraph  as  follows,  in  which  he  de- 
clared his  proposal  to  unite  with  the  new  Church: 

"And  now,  acting  in  strict  regard  to  the  plan  of 
separation,  and  under  the  solemn  conviction  of  duty, 
I  fonnally  declare  my  adherence  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South;  and  if  the  conference 
receive  me  in  my  present  relation  to  the  Church, 
I  am  ready  to  servo  them,  according  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  In  conclusion,  I  indulge  the  joy- 
ful assurance  that  although  separated  from  our 
northern  brethren  by  a  distinct  conference  juris- 
diction, we  shall  never  cease  to  treat  them  as 
'brethren  beloved,'  and  cultivate  those  principles 
and  affections  which  constitute  the  essential 
unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

"Joshua  Soule."! 

On  Thursday,  the  7th,  Dr.  Bascom,  from  the 
committee  appointed  to  draft  a  resolution  re- 
sponsive to  tne  declaration  of  Bishop  Soule, 
made  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted: 

"  The  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  response 
to  the  communication  from  Bishop  Soule,  report 
tlie  following  for  the  adoption  by  tlie  conference: 

"  Whereas,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Soule,  D.  D.,  se- 
nior bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
had  addressed  a  communication  to  the  General 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  now  in  session  in  Petersburg,  bearing  date 
the  2d  instant,  in  which  he  formally  declares  his 
adherence  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
in  accordance  with  the  right  secured  to  him  by 
the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  at  its  last  session,  in  1844; 

"  Therefore,  resolved  by  the  delegates  of  the  sev- 
eral annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  General  conference  assembled, 
That  fully  agreeing  with  Bishop  Soule,  as  it  re- 
gards his  right  of  action  in  the  premises  of  the 
General  conference  of  1844,  we  cheerfully  and 
unanimously  recognize  him  as  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  with  all  the 
constitutional  rights  and  privileges  pertaining  to 
Lis  office  as  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  H.  B.  Bascom, 

"W.   WiNAXS. 

"  Petersburg,  Virginia,  May  6,  1846."t 
There  is  one  strange  anomaly  in  the  fore^ing. 
Bishop  Soule  is  received  into  the  new  Churdi 
"  with  all  the  constitutional  rights  and  privileges 
pertaining  to  his  office  as  bisliop  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church."  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
)iow  he  could  possess  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcimal 
Church,  and  at  the  same  time  be  "  recognized  as 
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a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal   Church, 
South." 

2.  The  Maysville  Church,  in  Kentucky,  re- 
ceived the  official  attention  of  the  conference,  as 
we  have  seen  a  majoritv  of  the  members  decided 
to  remain  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  oi^cupied  by  the  new 
Church,  the  property  seized,  which  produced  a 
lawsuit.  The  members  of  Maysville,  in  the  new 
Church,  petitioned  the  General  conference  for 
relief,  and  a  committee  was  appointed.  May  4th, 
to  consider  their  case.*  On  the  9Lh  Mr.  M'Fer- 
rin,  the  chairman,  presented  a  report  concluding 
with  a  resolution,  calling  on  the  annual  confer- 
ences to  collect  $100  each,  to  incur  the  expenses 
of  the  Maysville  suit.     It  was  adopted.f 

3.  As  the  leading  papers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  had  declared  and  proved  that 
the  southern  organization  wa.s  a  secession,  the 
allegation  was  deeply  resented  by  the  membera 
of  the  General  conference.  Accordingly,  on 
May  4th,  Rev.  William  Winans,  A.  L.  P.  Green, 
ancl  F.  E.  Pitts,  by  order  and  in  behalf  of  the 
.southern  delegates,  published  a  caid  in  the  pa- 
pers, in  which  they  denounced  "  the  leading 
papers"  as  guilty  of  clamor  and  vilification. 
They  quoted  the  hospitalities  they  received  from 
indivitluals  in  Wheeling,  Pittsburg,  Philadel- 
phia, Newark,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Wash- 
ington City,  where  they  were  received  as  breth- 
ren, as  proofs  that  these  northern  editors  were 
mistaken,  or  rather  slanderous,  and  these  hospi- 
talities were  the  testinumies  of  the  case,  con- 
demning the  editors — of  course,  editors  Bond 
and  Elliott.  They  did  not  consider  that  Method- 
ist Protestants,  Baptists,  Presbyterians  would 
have  been  received  in  the  same  manner.  But 
the  evidences  of  fact  were  such  now  as  to  place 
the  south  in  the  relation  of  a  secession ;  and  the 
southern  delegates  were  in  haste  to  show  to  their 
discontented  brethren  in  the  south  that  they 
were  not  what  the  northern  editors  and  corre- 
spondents proved  them  to  be.  Had  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  new  Church,  as  a  secession  proper, 
been  before  the  southern  public,  the  .southern 
Methodists  could  not  be  induced  to  form  parts  of 
a  secession  Church.  The  card  was  intended  to 
stop  the  sentiment  now  entering  into  the  south — 
that  the  new  organization  was  a  secession.  And 
the  argument  was,  they  had  preached  in  our  pul- 
pits, were  hospitably  entertained,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  be  seceders.  The  card,  now  a  neces- 
sary measure,  had  its  effect,  in  connection  with  a 
constant  endeavor  to  proclaim  no  secession,  as 
well  as  to  exclude  from  the  south  the  arguments 
and  facts  which  proved  it.+ 

4.  The  property  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  southern  papers  and  Book  Depository, 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  conference,  in  con- 
nection with  a  new  Book  Concern  for  themselves. 
On  Monday,  May  4th,  Dr.  Paine  presented  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  be 
directed  to  consider  the  subject  of  periodicals, 
and  to  report  what  jurisdieliiui  this  conference 
has  over  those  papers  established  by  the  Meth 
dist  Ejuscojjal  Cliurch,  within  our  bounds;  also, 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  continue  all  of  them, 
and  whether  it  is  proper  to  appoint  or  elect  edi- 
tors at  this  General  confcrence."|| 

On  Monday,  May  18tb,  Dr.  Smith,  from  the 

*  \V.,  May  loth.    .«icrapg,  IV.  p.  726. 
t  AV.,  May  22a.     Scrap.',  IV,  p.  7:J6. 
i  S.,  May  15th.    Scraps,  IV,  p.  588.    Also,  P.,  May  20th. 
Scraps,  IV,  p.  518. 
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Finance  Committee,  made  a  report,  No.  4,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  (1.)  Tlrree  commissiouers,  to  be  appointed 
according  to  the  '  plan  of  separation,'  adopted  by 
the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  in  1844,  to  act  in  concert  wiih  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  said  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  to  estimate  the  amount  due 
to  the  south,  according  to  the  plan  of  separa- 
tion, and  to  adjust  and  settle  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  division  of  the  Church  property 
and  funds,  as  provided  for  by  the  said  plan,  witli 
full  powers  to  carry  into  effect  the  whole  ar- 
rangement with  regard  to  said  division. 

"(2.)  That  the"  commissioners  of  the  south 
shall  forthwith  notify  the  commissioners  and 
Book  Agents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
of  their  appointment,  and  of  their  readiness  to 
adjust  and  settle  the  matters,  and  should  no  set- 
tlement be  effected  before  the  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  in  1848,  said  commissioners 
shall  have  power  and  authority,  on  behalf  of 
the  General  conference,  south,  to  attend  the  Gen- 
eral conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  to  settle  and  adjust  all  questions  in- 
volving pi'operty  or  funds,  which  may  be  pend- 
ing between  the'Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

"  (3.)  Should  the  commissioners,  if  appointed 
by  this  General  conference,  after  proper  effort, 
fail  to  effect  a  settlement,  then  they  shall  be,  and 
.ire  hereby  authorized  to  take  such  measures  as 
may  best"  secure  the  just  and  equitable  claims 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  to 
tlie  property  and  funds  aforesaid. 

"  (4.)  That be  authorized  to  act  as  the 

agent,  in  conformity  to  the  plan  of  sepai-ation,  to 
receive  and  hold  in  trust  all  property,  of  every 
description,  which  may  be  paid  to  him  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

"  (5.)  Should  a  settlement  take  place  before 
1850,  the  agent  shall  pay  over  to  the  Book  Agents 
of  the  south  all  available  funds,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  Book  Agents.  The  said 
Agents  to  receive,  in  trust,  all  property  commit- 
ted to  their  care." 

Commissioners  and  Book  Agents  to  report  to 
the  next  General  conference  for  the  south.  Re- 
port ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  for  the  present. 

Dr.  Smith,  from  the  same  committee,  presented 
report  No.  5,  which  may  be  classed  under  the 
same  general  head  of  the  plan  of  separation.  It 
is  as  follows: 

"  (1.)  Resolved,  That  the  Richmond  Christian 
Advocate,  Southern  Christian  Advocate,  South- 
western Christian  Advocate,  and  the  Depository 
at  Cliarleston  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  prop- 
erty which,  according  to  the  plan  of  separation, 
adopted  by  the  General  conference  of  1844, 
should  be  taken  into  the  estimate  of  the  Church 
property  when  the  division  of  said  property 
should  take  place  between  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 

"  (2.)  Resolved,  That  our  Book  Agents  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  required  to  take  charge  of  the 
books,  notes,  accounts,  presses,  etc.,  of  said 
journals,  and  of  the  Depository  at  Charleston, 
estimate  the  -whole,  and  report  the  same  to  the 
next  General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South;  and  hold  the  same  subject 
to  a  division,  according  to  the  plan  of  separation, 
•whenever  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  shall 
divide  with  us  the  Book  Concern,  and  our  own 
interest  in  the  '  Chartered  Fund,'  according  to  the 


plan  of  separation  adopted  by  the  General  con- 
ference in  1844. 

"  (3.)  Resolved,  That  by  virtue  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
to  which  editors  of  said  papers  have  adhered, 
according  to  the  plan  of  separation  adopted  by 
the  General  conference  in  1844,  their  office  as 
editors  of  said  papers  is  vacated." 

This  was  also  ordered  on  the  table  for  the 
present.* 

On  Saturday,  May  23d,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  in  relation  to  periodi- 
cals was  taken  up  by  items. 

The  first  item  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the 
second  and  third  adopted,  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Book  Agent  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  required  to  take  charge  of  the 
books,  notes,  accounts,  presses,  etc.,  of  said  pa- 
pers, and  the  Depository,  at  Charleston,  esti- 
mate the  whole,  and  report  the  same  to  the 
General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South;  and  hold  the  same  subject  to  a 
division  according  to  the  '  plan  of  separation,' 
whenever  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  shall 
divide  with  us  the  Book  Concern  and  our  inter- 
est in  the  Chartered  Fund,  according  to  the 
'plan  of  separation'  adopted  by  the  General 
conference  in  1844. 

"Resolved,  That,  by  virtue  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
to  which  the  editors  of  said  papers  have  ad- 
hered, according  to  the  'plan  of  separation,' 
adopted  by  the  General  conference  in  1844, 
their  office  as  editors  of  said  papers  is  vacated." 

Mr.  Evans  offered  a  series  of  resolutions, 
regulating  the  terms  of  the  papers,  showing 
how  the  editorial  chairs  shall  be  filled  in  case 
of  vacancy,  and  christening  the  papers — the 
paper  at  Nashville  is  called  "  The  Nashville 
Christian  Advocate,"  the  paper  at  Richmond, 
"  The  Richmond  Christian  Advocate,"  and  the 
paper  at  Charleston,  "  The  Southern  Christian 
Advocate."  For  the  papers  at  Nashville  and 
Charleston  there  shall  be  an  editor  and  an  as- 
sistant editor,  and  for  the  paper  at  Richmond 
an  editor,  who  shall  be  members  of  such  an- 
nual conferences  as  they  may  select,  their  sala- 
ries to  be  fixed  by  a  publishing  committee,  and 
paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  offices. 

The  conference  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
officers  created  by  recent  action  of  the  body.f 

From  the  above  it  appears  that,  though  the 
conference  professed  to  be  governed  by  the 
plan,  they  proceeded  to  confiscate  the  property 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  trans- 
fer it  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  before  any  change  in  the  6th  Restrictive 
Article  was  obtained.  The  offices  of  the  south- 
ern editors  were  also  vacated  by  a  vote  of  the 
conference,  thus  setting  aside  appointments 
made  by  the  General  conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  without  any  pretense 
from  the  plan  of  separation.  The  same  per- 
sons were  reappointed,  too,  showing  the  act  to 
have  been  intended  to  imply  authority  above 
and  beyond  any  thing  found  in  what  they  have 
been  fond  to  call  a  treaty,  or  compact.  Surely, 
nothing  was  then  left  of  the  famous  plan  of 
separation.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch, 
South,  breaks  it  to  pieces,  witliout  the  least 
ceremony,  in  transferring,  without  autliority, 
the  southern  papers  and  Depository  from  the 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cliurch,  South. 

5.  Ill  regard  to  paj-mcnt  of  dividends  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  the  Agents 
at  New  York,  under  date  of  May  1st,  addressed 
the  General  conference,  informing  them  that, 
after  due  advice  from  the  Book  Committee, 
they  resolved  to  pay  no  more  dividends  to  the 
bishops  and  conferences  which  united  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  but  that 
they  invested  the  amount  tliat  would  be  the 
portion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
funds,  subject  to  the  disposal  uf  the  General 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
iu  1848.  The  letter  was  submitted  to  the  Com- 
uiittec  on  Finance.* 

On  Saturday,  May  9th,  the  Finance  Com' 
mittee  made  a  long  and  captious  report,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  copy  trans- 
mitted to  New  York.t  The  report  affirms  that 
their  superannuated  preachers,  widows,  etc., 
were  emilled  to  the  dividends  by  the  highest 
and  most  obligatory  claims  of  justice.  They 
affirmed  that  the  decision  of  the  Agents  was 
not  sustained  by  the  plan;  because,  1.  It  was 
not  certain  that  the  annual  conferences  had  re- 
fused to  concur.  2.  The  conferences  in  the 
south  were  to  receive  dividends  till  the  capital 
should  be  distributed.  3.  The  plan  consid- 
ered the  claim  of  the  south  a  just  one.  The 
report  proceeds,  iu  severe  language,  to  charge 
the  Agents  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  with  injustice  for  withholding  the  divi- 
dends. 

As  to  their  first  argument,  it  amounts  to 
nothing,  because  they  were  bound  to  distribute 
to  the  annual  conferences  and  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  alone,  and  to  none 
others,  till  there  would  be  a  change  of  the  Re- 
striction; and  as  this  change  was  not  made, 
they  could  not,  as  houest  men,  make  any  such 
appropriation. 

In  regard  to  the  second  argument,  neither 
the  capital  nor  the  proceeds  could  be  dis- 
tributed without  a  change  in  the  6rh  Restriction. 

On  the  subject  of  equity,  the  report  seems  to 
be  no  more  than  an  appeal  for  popular  effect 
only,  wholly  irrelevant  lo  the  subject,  as  the 
Book  Agents  possessed  no  discretion  in  the 
matter,  and  could  not  distribute  to  conferences 
and  bishops  not  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

6.  The  General  conference  found  it  prudent 
to  take  strong  measures  to  relieve  their  bishops 
from  the  just  allegations  brought  against  their 

Sublic  administrations  iu  the  columns  of  the 
cw  York  and  Cincinnati  Advocates.  Accord- 
ingly, on  Tuesday,  May  5th,  Dr.  Bascom  offered 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Episco- 
pacy be  instructed  to  institute  special  inquiry 
into  the  character  and  grounds  of  the  charge, 
so  repeatedly  preferred  by  the  editors  and  cor- 
respondents of  the  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate, and  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal, 
against  Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  they  have,  in  numerous  instances,  not 
only  constructively  infracted,  but  grossly  vio- 
lated, both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference '  plan  of  separation,'  in  appoint- 
ing ministers  to  border  charges,  stations,  or  so- 
cieties, where  the  people,  or  members  of  the 
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Church,  had  not  adhered  south,  by  a  vote  of 
the  majority,  as  directed  by  the  General  confer- 
ence, and  that  said  Committee  report  the  result 
of  such  inquiry  to  this  conference  during  its 
present  session."* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wightman,  on  May  21st,  in  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Episcopacy,  made  a 
report  on  the  foreMing  resolution,  offered  by 
Dr.  Bascom  on  the  5th.  The  report  was 
adopted. 

The  report  asserted,  but  did  not  furnish 
proof,  that  there  was  no  violation  of  the  plan 
in  St.  Louis  or  St.  Charles  district,  Cincinnati, 
Maysville,  Kanawha,  nor  Eastville.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  documentary  evidence  that 
the  administration  of  their  bishops  was  agree- 
able to  the  plan. 

The  Committee  then  affirm  that  the  plan 
"gives  a  plain  permissive  ffrant  of  occupancy 
to  tlie  Southern  Church  along  the  border  north- 
wardly, till  the  dividing  line  is  satisfactorily 
settled  and  determined  by  the  formal  adher- 
ence, north  of  a  definite  line,  of  societies  and 
stations.  This  ascertained,  then  the  societies 
and  stations  lying  beyond  that  line  become  in- 
terior charges,  which  are  to  be  left  undisturbed 
by  the  southern  ministry.  But  the  line  of  di- 
vision never  becomes  fixed  till  such  an  act  of 
formal  adherence  north  takes  place.  That  act 
alone  is  made  by  the  aforesaid  rule,  the  condi- 
tion of  protection  against  the  advance  of  the 
southern  boundary,  and  vice  versa." 

The  report  also  teaches  that  when  a  confer- 
ence decides  to  go  north  or  south,  this  "  ren- 
ders it  unnecessary  for  the  societies  here  re- 
ferred to  to  take  formal  action,  if  they  agree  in 
sentiment  with  the  annual  conference.  If, 
however,  they  do  not  thus  agree,  the  confer- 
ential  act  does  not  bind  them.  They  may  take 
action  as  societies  or  as  charges,  that  is,  cir- 
cuits, and  adhering  to  the  other  Church,  they 
transfer  the  boundary  line  to  the  next  tier  of 
societies  adjoining,  who  thus  become  a  line  of 
border  societies,  who  may,  by  a  similar  ac- 
tion, transmit  the  border  relation.  ...  to  those 
immediately  beyond  them.  Thus  the  line  is 
movable  northwardly  or  southwardly  till  a 
line  of  societies  or  circuits  is  formed  wlio  coin- 
cide in  their  affinities  and  election  with  those 
of  the  annual  conference,  and  thus  it  becomes 
fixed.  Then  all  beyond  is  considered  the  field 
of  interior  charges." 

The  report,  too,  contends  that  circuits,  as 
well  as  societies,  may  decide  the  matter  of  ad- 
hesion. 

They  then  say  the  episcopal  administration 
has  strictly  conformed  to  these  principles. 
They  indorse  the  correctness  of  Bishop  Soule's 
instructions  respecting  border  societies;  they 
particularly  indorse,  in  detail,  the  legality  of 
boule  Chapel  in  Cincinnati.  Editors  Bond  and 
Elliott  are  then  denounced  without  stint.  The 
Illinois  and  Ohio  conferences,  because  they 
gave  no  vote  of  adhesion,  are  placed  beyond 
the  provisions  of  the  plan;  two  presiding  el- 
ders of  these  conferences  are  charged  with  in 
vading  .southern  territory.  Finally,  after  all 
these  accusations,  denials,  and  misstatements, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously, it  is  said: 

"  Resolved,  That,  after  a  full  and  patient  ex- 
amination of  the  particulars  of  the  episcopal 
administration  of  tlie  soutliern  bishops,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  plan  of  separation,  the  General  con- 
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ference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  consider  the  charges  so  repeatedly  made 
by  the  editors  and  correspondents  of  the  West- 
ern Christian  Advocate,  and  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate and  Journal,  against  Bishops  Soule  and 
Andrew,  as  entirely  groundless;  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  administration  aforesaid  has 
been  strictly  conformed  to  the  rule  set  forth  by 
the  authority  of  the  General  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  its  legislation 
on  thi:i  subject  in  lt;44."* 

We  place  the  report  in  our  documents. t 

Dr.  Bond,  in  noticing  this  report,  says,  "It 
is  long  and  elaborately  drawn  up,  and  justifies 
the  southern  bishops, 'and  condemns  the  Doc- 
tors, of  course.  We  humbly  submit  that  we 
have  not  had  a  fair  trial,  having  had  no  notice 
of  the  intended  proceedings  against  us,  or  op- 
portunity of  defense.  Will  the  honorable 
court  please  grant  us  a  new  trial?  If  not,  we 
■will  take  an  appeal  to  a  superior  judicatory — 
the  whole  Church.  Properly  examined,  the 
arguments  of  the  report  will  vanish  into  thin 
air."i 

7.  The  revision  of  the  Discipline  was  a  sub- 
ject of  considerable  difficulty  to  the  conference. 
It  had  been  avowed,  over  and  over  again,  by 
the  leaders  of  the  southern  movement,  that  no 
change  should  be  made  in  the  Discipline. 
Nevertheless,  the  convention  over,  the  new 
Church  formed,  and  the  northern  border  men 
of  Kentucky  being  in  a  bare  majority,  many 
and  serious  changes  were  contemplated  and 
proposed.  When  Dr.  Wightman  made  his  re- 
port. May  6tlr,  on  revising  the  Discipline,  the 
printing  of  it  was  strongly  opposed;  and  "  the 
majority  decided  that  the  contemplated  altera- 
tions sliall  not  be  known  at  present  officially." 
Mr.  Boyle  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  Dr. 
Elliott  and  Dr.  Bond  had  agents  here  who  were 
taking  notes,  and  who  would  furnish  to  each 
this  report  if  printed.  The  motion  for  printing 
did  not  carry,  so  that  we  can  not  say  precisely 
what  the  alterations  proposed  were.|| 

On  the  11th,  on  a  motion  to  consider  a  change 
of  Discipline  passed  last  week,  great  anxiety 
was  manifested  on  the  subject  of  change. 

Mr.  Parsons  said  "  he  came  from  a  border 
conference,  where  innovations  on  any  part  of 
the  Discipline  of  the  Church  would  be  cen- 
sured. He  had  told  his  people  that  no  change 
not  rendered  necessary  by  the  division  of  the 
Church  would  be  made." 

Mr.  Campbell  said,  "  It  has  been  said  that 
the  conference  was  under  pledge  not  to  make 
any  important  changes  in  the  Discipline,  yet  it 
was  known  that  many  great  changes  had  al- 
ready been  reported  by  the  Missionary  Com- 
mittee; and  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Revisals,  made  this  very  day,  and  made  the 
order  for  Wednesday,  contained  the  recom- 
mendation for  many  alterations." 

Mr.  Lee  "  did  not  consider  this  conference 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  Louisville  conven- 
tion proceedings.  This  conference  is  now  as- 
sembled to  take  tho^e  proceedings  as  a  basis  of 
action.  The  report  made  this  day  by  the 
Committee  on  Revisals  is  in  no  sense  like  that 
by  which  we  have  heretofore  been  governed. 
It  is  an  entire  new  structure — remodeled — re- 
built."^ 
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On  the  18th  the  subject  of  revising  the  Dis- 
cipline was  again  discussed;  but,  though  many 
were  for  changes,  the  majority  thought  it  best 
to  let  the  Discipline  alone  for  the  present,  with 
the  view  of  conciliating  the  west  and  south- 
west.* 

8.  Notwithstanding  the  studied  eflFort  to- 
ward any  discussion  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
as  if  ordained  by  fate,  it  was,  nevertheless,  in- 
troduced. On  Monday,  the  18th,  it  was  intro- 
duced, and  it  was  proposed  to  add  annotations 
to  the  tenth  section. 

On  Tuesday,  May  I9th,  the  Rev.  John 
Early,  having"  the  floor  at  the  adjournment, 
moved  that  the  conference  take  up  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  last  evening — the  considera- 
tion of  the  proposition  to  append  annotations 
to  the  tenth  section  of  Discipline.  The  con- 
ference agreeing  so  to  do,  a  protracted  debate 
ensued. 

It  was  not  the  north  against  the  south,  but 
the  extreme  south  against  the  west  and  north- 
west. The  south  consider  the  continuance  of 
the  tenth  section  in  the  Discipline  very  much 
in  the  way  of  efiForts  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  slaves,  while  those  from  the  west  and 
north-west,  and  some  from  the  south,  are 
strongly  opposed  to  any  change  whatever. 
Both  parties  admit  that  difficulties  present 
themselves;  that  evils  are  on  either  hand;  and 
that  the  most  prudent  course  is  to  avoid  the 
greater. 

Many  of  the  most  prominent  men  on  both 
sides  gave  their  opinions.  Many  motions 
were  offered,  and  in  various  forms,  to  put  off 
the  direct  question,  whether  the  article  under 
consideration  should  be  explained  by  notes  or 
not. 

It  was  evident  that  a  very  large  majority 
were  determined  that  no  innovation  should  be 
made;  and  finally  the  main  question  was  taken, 
when  it  was  resolved  not  to  admit  the  annota- 
tions; consequently  the  section  remains  as  it 
was. 

Bishop  Andrew,  who  had  come  in  during 
this  debate,  then  rose,  and,  although  very  fee- 
ble, addressed  the  conference.  He  said,  in 
substance,  that  since  the  question  had  been 
settled,  he  would  make  a  few  remarks.  He  re- 
gretted the  discussion  that  had  just  terminated. 
He  could  fully  appieciate  the  views  which  in- 
fluenced the  committee  that  reported  the  anno- 
tations— indeed,  he  had  been  consulted  by  the 
I  committee,  and  did  not  object  to  the  explana- 
I  tory  notes.  He  had  no  doubt,  however,  from 
j  what  he  had  heard,  that  the  passage  of  them 
'  might  create  difficulties.  It  was  a  matter  of 
I  regret  to  him  that  there  was  so  much  desire  for 
'  a  system  of  change.  Changes  might  be  some- 
!  times  necessary;  but  at  this  particular  juncture, 
when  we  came  up  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  all  the  annual  conferences,  with  the 
action  of  the  Louisville  convention  before  us, 
showing  that  no  change  was  contemplated,  it 
I  would  be  extremely  hazardous  to  attempt  any 
j  change  now,  except  that  which  becomes  neces- 
]  sary  for  the  Southern  Church. 
]  He — Bishop  Andrew — had  declared,  wherever 
!  his  official  duties  had  called  him,  that  no  changes 
i  would  be  made — none,  in  his  opinion,  were  re- 
quired. He  could  say,  with  his  brother  Wi- 
nans,  that  he  wished  tlie  tenth  section  did  not 
form  a  part  of  the  Discipline,  yet  he  thought 
very  little  difficulty  would  be  found    in    the 
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south;  but,  if  removed  or  changed,  the  borders 
might  suffer.  The  soutli-west  say  that  no 
cliange  is  desired  by  tlieui ;  and,  although 
there  might  be  some  at  the  south  vrho  would 
prefer  its  beiii"  expunged,  he  was  persuaded 
they  did  not  desire  to  do  an  act  that  would 
aiflict  another  portion  of  the  Church,  South. 
He  most  fervently  prayed  that  God  would  di- 
rect all  their  movements,  and  that  the  south 
would  continue  united  as  a  band  of  brethren. 
Sacrifices  must  and  will  be  made  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  one  great  object,  union  and  broth- 
erly affection.  He  had  been  placed  in  the  most 
peculiar  and  afflicting  situation  in  parting  with 
liis  northern  friends;  yes,  in  parting  from  his 
northern  friends.  But  neither  heaven  nor 
earth  could  require  more  from  the  south  than 
she  was  willing  to  give  for  the  sake  of  the 
peace  of  the  Church.* 

The  tenth  section,  however,  passed  through 
a  fiery  ordeal.  When  it  was  found  dangerous 
to  expunge  it,  commentary  upon  it  was  pro- 
posed, and  urged  very  earnestly,  as  necessary 
to  the  more  southern  states;  but  even  this  was 
too  hazardous  an  experiment  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  Holston,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri 
conferences.  The  opponents  of  the  change 
pleaded  the  pledge  given  by  the  Louisville  con- 
vention, that  the  Discipline  would  be  continued 
as  it  was.  During  the  debate.  Dr.  Boring  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  for  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  following  declaration,  which  he  af- 
terward withdrew: 

"  Resolved,  That  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the 
United  States,  being  a  civil  institution,  as  set 
forth  in  the  plan  of  ort/anization  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  is  not  a  proper  subject 
of  ecclesiastical  legislation." 

The  sentiment  of  the  resolution  was  mani- 
festly the  general  one  maintained  by  the  con- 
ference. 


The  conference  seems  to  have  been  reconciled 
to  the  continuance  of  the  tenth  section,  by  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Winans ;  that,  although  the 
"  original  legislation  of  our  fathers  ou  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  was  wrong  in  itself,  and  en- 
tailed evil  on  the  Church,  the  rules  proposed  to 
be  altered  were  innoxious  in  the  south,  and 
could  do  no  liarm.  He  thought  it  inexpedient 
to  make  any  change  in  respect  to  slavery."  So, 
after  all,  tho  cause  of  secession  was  confessedly 
the  refusal  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
to  admit  slavery  into  the  Episcopacy;  for,  with 
full  power  to  do  so,  no  change  is  made  in  the 
Discipline  of  the  new  Church. 

9.  The  infraction  of  the  plan,  in  the  doings 
of  the  conference,  became  so  much  a  matter  of 
course  that  there  was  no  hesitancy  in  persisting 
in  this  course,  in  any  act  of  the  conference. 

The  administration  of  tlie  southern  bishops 
was  approved  by  the  conference,  so  that  the 
breach  of  the  plan  by  tho  executive  received 
the  legislative  sanction  in  full. 

In  fixing  the  boundaries  of  conferences  they 
occupied  portions  of  tlie  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
conferences,  though  the  plan  could  never  allow 
of  any  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  south, 
with  the  territory  of  these  or  any  other  confer- 
ence north  of  the  protesting  conferences  which 
formed  the  new  Church. 

In  defining  the  bounds  of  Kentucky  confer- 
ence, it  comprises  "  Soule  Chapel,  Cincinnati, 
and  all  that  part  of  Western  Virginia  which 
has,  or  may,  adhere  south."  The  Virginia 
conference  comprises  Eastville  circuit,  which 
was  included  in  the  Philadelphia  conference.* 
The  Westmoreland  circuit,  though  in  the 
bounds  of  the  Baltimore  conference,  was  made 
a  part  of  the  Virginia  conference  by  the  act  of 
the  General  conference. t  Indeed,  the  provis- 
ions of  the  plan  were  regarded  by  the  south  as 
dispensable  at  pleasure. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

REVIEW  OF  PETERSBURG  GENERAL  CONFERENCE. 


1.  In  the  foregoing  chapter  we  have  given, 
■with  but  little  comment,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Petersburg  conference,  as  far  as  they  concerned 
the  Church  difficulties.  We  will  now  arrange, 
under  proper  heads,  what  we  have  to  say  on 
these  proceedings,  and  such  general  remarks 
as  are  pertinent  to  their  character. 

2.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  most  forcibly 
in  the  new  organization  is,  the  new  order  of 
things  in  the  Episcopacy  of  the  Church,  South. 
We  apply  the  term  new  to  it,  as  there  are  sev- 
eral elements  in  its  composition  which  had  no 
being  in  April,  1844,  unless  in  the  minds  of  a 
few  individuals.  Some  of  these  may  pass 
away  as  speedily  as  they  came  into  being, 
such  as  the  prelatic  element,  the  new  mode  of 
succession,  the  almost  uncountability  of  the 
new  chief  ministers,  and  other  elements. 
Whether  these  new  prerogatives  will  live  long 
or  short  would  be  difficult  to  say;  nor  will  we, 
at  present,  fake  time  to  inauire.  There  is  one 
entirely  new  addition  to  tne  southern  Episco- 


pacy, which  seems  to  have  been  in  full  vigor  at 
Its  very  birth;  we  mean  the  qualification  of 
slaveholding  on  a  large  scale.  Previous  to  this 
recent  move,  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
by  its  acts,  disapproved  and  rejected,  as  proper 
incumbents  for  the  Episcopacy,  all  slaveholders, 
no  matter  how  they  became  slaveholders.  Now, 
a  7iew  order  of  things  is  to  take  place  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  as  the  ex- 
ample of  the  chief  ministers,  backed  with  the 
official  decision  of  the  Church,  will  give  a  new 
and  powerful  sanction,  or  rather  authority 
!  and  moral  approbation  to  slaveholding  in  the 
!  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South. 

(1.)  Our  fir-st  observation  is,  that  non-slave- 
holders in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  are  excluded  from  the  highest  office  in 
the  Church.  The  non-slaveholders  in  the  new 
Church,  as  far  as  the  highest  office  is  con- 
cerned, must  rank,  in  this  exclusion,  with  the 
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nou-slaveholders,  or  abolitionists.  If  they  are 
too  poor  to  have  slaves,  then  they  are  to  be 
numbered  with  the  "  white  negroes."  If  they 
have  held  slaves,  and  have  set  them  free,  then 
they  must  be  mustered  with  the  antislavery 
men  or  the  abolitionists;  and  all  antislavery 
men,  in  the  view  of  the  far  southern  slavehold- 
ers, are  not  a  whit  better  than  the  veriest  abo- 
litionists.* 

(2.)  The  small  slaveholdin^  pre.ichers  of  the 
new  Church  have  also  passed  under  the  ostra- 
cism of  the  large  holders  of  human  property  in 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  etc.  Dr.  Bascom,  who  holds  a  few 
slaves — we  presume  in  order  to  set  them  free — 
had  peculiar  claims  on  tlie  southern  Episcopacy; 
not  by  his  wish,  but  by  the  selection  of  the 
south."  He  was  their  candidate  in  1844;  he 
composed  their  celebrated  Protest;  he  wrote  a 
book  to  support  the  cause  of  the  south;  he  pre- 
pared their  principal  report  at  their  convention; 
in  shcK-t,  he  was  their  literary  drudge;  he  was 
selected  for  bishop,  we  learn,"  by  conmiou  con- 
sent, in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  other  places. 
But,  at  the  close  of  two  ballotings,  he  was  found 
in  the  minority;  and  the  far  south  sways  the 
election. 

(3.)  The  action  of  the  southern  General  con- 
ference, in  selecting  Drs.  Capers  and  Paine  for 
the  Episcopacy,  speaks  in  favor  of  placing,  in 
the  most  influential  position  in  the  Church, 
slaveholders  on  the  large  scale.  Nor  can  it 
form  an  objection  to  this  policy,  that  Bishop 
Soule  was  then  no  slaveholder;  because  he  has 
rendered  such  eminent  services  in  protecting  a 
slaveholding  Episcopacy-,  in  defiance  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  General  conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  and  has  done  more  than 
an}'  other  man  in  organizing  the  first  pro-slavery 
Church  that  ever  existed  in  the  world.  Beside, 
he  has  since  become  a  slaveholder,  and  is  like 
his  associates. 

(4.)  By  the  example  and  influence  of  the  south- 
ern Episcopacy,  Methodist  preachers  will  have 
great  inducements  to  become  slaveholders,  or  to 
increase  the  number  of  those  they  already  pos- 
sess, whether  by  inheritance  or  purchase.  It 
will  be  with  them  as  Bishop  Andrew,  before  he 
became  a  slaveholder,  justly  and  cuttingly  re- 
marked in  his  published  letters,  "that  many 
southern  preachers  raise  more  cotton  to  buy  more 
negroes;  and  buy  more  negroes  in  order  to  raise 
more  cotton."  The  young  preacher,  in  the 
Southern  Church,  will  naturally  turn  his  at- 
tention in  forming  his  niatrimonlal  alliances  to 
the  families  that  will  furnish  the  most  suitable 
associates  in  reference  to  his  future  respectabil- 
ity. And  should  a  preacher  go  to  the  barra- 
coons,  as  the  good  brother  from  Georgia  did  in 
1:'44,  in  Baltimore,  and  make  his  purcliase,  who 
can  say  he  has  done  wrong,  as  the  oishops  of  his 
Church  have  large  numbers  of  slaves?  And  as 
to  the  mere  manner  of  oljtaining  them,  it  is  of 
small  dilFerence,  as  the  legal  or  civil  character 
of  slavery  is  the  only  one  now  recognized  h\  the 
Church,  South;  for  the  teachings  of  true  Method- 
ism, iu  regard  to  the  morality,  is  an  extrajudicial 
thing. 

(5.)  The  influence  of  the  new  Episcopacy  on 
the  lay  members  of  the  Church,  in  promoting 
the  evil  of  slaveholding,  will  be  great.  The 
men  highest  in  oflice,  and  those  distinguished 
for  the  reputation  of  sanctity,  nmst,  from  their 
sway  over   the    minds  of   common   Christians, 
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!  greatly  encourage  them   iu   doing  as  they  do. 
j  What  the  bishop  does,  without  the  least  blame, 
may  be  done  by  all,  witliout  censure  or  remorse  of 
:  conscience.     Here  will  be  a  new  era  in  the  con- 
(  duct   of   lay  members.     Methodists,   generally, 
;  have  considered  slavery  as  a  system  of  moral 
I  wrong;  and  many  thousands  of  them  have  set 
their  slaves  free.    But  when  preachers  became 
willing  slaveholders,  many  of  the  members  be- 
I  gan  to  reconcile  slavery  in  general  as  an  inno- 
I  cent  or  necessary  evil,  which  they  could  not  or 
I  need  not  control.     But  now  that"  three  bishops 
out  of  four,  in  the  Church,  South,  are  large  slave- 
holders, and  the  fourth  one   sanctions  and  up- 
holds the  slaveholding  Episcopacy,  a  new  and 
additional,    and    indeed    complete    approval  of 
slaveholding  must  take  place  in  the  new  Church. 
This  is  just  as  certain  as  that  effect  shall  follow 
cause.     And   it   is    probable,   that  the    leading 
i  Methodists  of  this  Church  will  be  more  zealous 
'  defenders  of  slavery,  than  the  members  of  any 
j  other  Church  in  the' south. 

(6.)  Finally,  the  influence  of  the  new  slave- 
'  holding  Episcopacy  on  the  southern  public  in 
^  general  will  be  greatly  to  support  slavery. 
j  Large  slaveholders  will  receive,  with  open  arms, 
the  missionaries  sent  by  the  slaveholding  bish- 
1  ops.  Calhoun,  M'Dutfie,  Governor  Hammond, 
and  the  other  great  slaveholders,  will  be  intox- 
;  icated  with  joy,  iu  shaking  hands  with  the  new 
Episcopacy. 

3.  The  Discipline,  it  is  true,  is  not  changed  in 
words,  but  the  doctrine  on  slavery  is  entirely  ex- 
;  punged  or  repealed,  to  all  intents'  and  purposes, 
and  is  of  no  more  force  than  if  it  never  was  in 
the  Discipline. 

The  leading  men  in  the  extreme  south,  after 
the  General  conference  of  1844,  declared  that  the 
section  on  .slavery  ought  to  have  no  place  in  the 
Discipline.     But  as  Kentucky  and  Missouri  were 
to  be  gained,  this  was  waived;  and  the  General 
Rule  and  the  section  on  slavery  were  to  remain,  at 
least  for  a  time,  although  a  dead  letter.     Indeed, 
pledges  were  given  that  the  Discipline  would 
I  not  be  touched;  and,  hence,  those  who  still  ad- 
^  hered  to  the  Discipline  were  misled.     But  just 
'  look  at  the  principles  taught  in  the  speeches  on 
the  subject,  without   a   single  voice  to  oppose, 
except   on  the   ground  of  an  unscrijjtural   ex- 
pediency.    The  following  propositions  are  main- 
tained b}'  the  speakers,  without  any  protest: 

(1.)  The  subject  of  slavery  is  one  which  did  not 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Boring's  resolution  is,  that  slavery,  as  it 
exists  in  these  L'nited  States,  being  a  civil  institu- 
tion, as  set  forth  in  the  plan  of  organization  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  is  not  a 
proper  subject  of  ecclesiastical  legislation.  This 
IS  clearly  the  established  doctrine  of  the  new- 
Church,  as  declared  by  all  their  leading  men, 
and  taught  by  the  Louisville  convention. 

(2.)  That  it  teas  tcrong  to  introduce  the  tenth 
section  into  the  Discipline. 

Dr.  Smith  says:  "  Our  forefathers  did  wrong  iu 
introducing  the  subject  of  slavery  into  the  Dis- 
cipline." I)r.  Winans  said:  "  He'  believed,  most 
deliberately,  that  it  was  an  evil  hour  in  which 
the  tenth  section  was  introducod  into  the  Dis- 
cipline. The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had 
traveled  out  of  its  way  to  introduce  it."  Bishop 
Andrew  said:  "He  could  say,  with  his  brother 
Winans,  that  ho  wished  the  tenth  section  did  not 
form  a  part  of  the  Discipline." 

(3.)  The  continuance  of  it  in  the  Discipline  does 
much  harm. 

Dr.  Smith  said:  "  The  tenth  section  is  an  ele- 
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ment  of  strife."    Dr.  Winans  said:  "  It  had  pro- 
duced evil,  and  only  evil." 

(4.)  The  section  on  slaiiery  is  a  nullity  in  the 
Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Dr.  "Wiuans  said:  "It  is  obsolete,  inoperative: 
heuce,  to  a  great  extent,  harmless;  consequently, 
not  important  to  repeal  it." 

(5.)  The  Discipline  on  slavery  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, repealed. 

For  as  they  teach  that  it  wa.s  not  a  right  sub- 
ject for  ecclesiastical  legislation;  that  it  was 
wrong  to  introduce  it;  that  it  does  more  harm 
than  good;  that  it  is  a  nullity  in  the  Discipline, 
the  conclusion  is,  that  the  tenth  section  in  the 
Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  is  repealed  to  all  intents  and  pumoses. 

(G.)  The  .leclion  on  slavenj  in  the  Discipline 
of  the  MeOiodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  is  re 
tained,  as  a  dead  letter,  by  an  unscriptural  expedi- 
ency, clearly  forbidden  in  the  word  of  God. 

Bishop  Andrew  says:  "  It  would  be  extremely 
hazardous  to  attempt  any  change  now."  "  If  the  j 
tenth  section  be  removed,  the  borders  might  suf- 
fer." "  Sacrifices  must  and  will  be  made  for  the 
attainment  of  the  one  great  object,  union  and  ' 
brotherly  affection."  Mr.  SuUens  said:  "  That  I 
they  were  in  trouble  in  east  Tennessee,  and  that 
he  hoped  they  would  not  increase  the  trouble 
of  that  region  by  the  change  in  the  Discipline 
on  the  subject."  Dr.  Winans  said:  "  It  is  not 
important  to  repeal  it,  as  such  repeal  might  bring 
on  them  the  charge  of  a  pro- slavery  Church." 

So  "  the  borders  might  suffer;"  "  their  union 
might  suffer;"  "the  trouble  already  existing 
might  be  increased  by  a  change;"  "  they  might 
be  called  a  pro-slavery  Church,"  etc.  These  are 
the  reasons.  They  are  not  drawn  from  Scrip- 
ture, but  they  are  such  as,  if  followed  out,  would 
overthrow  Christianity. 

The  foregoing  propositions  can  be  sustained 
by  innumerable  testimonies  drawn  from  the 
declarations  of  leading  southern  men.  And  to 
retain  the  section  on  slavery  in  the  Discipline,  is 
at  variance  with  their  principles  and  their  prac- 
tice; and,  indeed,  their  ultimate  design.  The 
high  pro-slavery  party  have  the  dominance  in 
the  Church,  South;  and  they  will  maintain  it. 
Kentucky  and  Missouri  can  make  only  a  feeble 
resistance,  not  amounting  to  any  thing  like  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  iniited  far  south. 
It  is  true,  in  order  to  urge  the  lay  members  of 
Kentucky  and  Missouri  into  the  new  Church, 
Messrs.  Parsons  and  Boyle,  and  others,  inofficiully, 
and  without  right  or  authority,  pledged  that  the 
Discipline  should  not  be  changed.  But  they  had 
neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  do  so.  The 
South  is  under  no  pledge;  and  those  who  make 
pledges  may  fulfill  them  if  they  can.  Yet  they 
want  nothing  said  about  this  slavery  question,  as 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  cut  tlie  tenth  section 
out  at  a  future  time.  Let  the  Church  interpret 
the  Discipline,  and  the  doctrine  on  slavery  will 
moan  just  nothing. 

Still,  with  all  their  caution,  the  subject  did 
come  up,  and  it  will  come  up  unceasingly.  There 
seems  to  be  as  much  agitation  on  it  at  the  con- 
ference at  Petersburg,  as  at  any  (Jeneral  confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  if  we  except  what,  in  1844, 
pertained  to  Bishop  Andrew's  case. 

4.  Innovation,  when  once  commenced  in  prin- 
ciple, will  have  no  bounds.  The  new  Church 
began  with  innovation  on  Methwli^m.  It  de- 
termined to  change  the  character  of  the  Episco- 
pacy.    The  minority   assumes   all  the  powers 


of  the  majority,  and  even  outdoes  it.  The  in- 
novators, at  the  close  of  the  General  conference 
of  1844,  determinctl  on  their  convention.  This 
body  laid  the  foundation,  already  excavated  by 
novelty,  in  fresh  innovations  on  the  structure 
of  Methodism.  Two  bishops,  liable  to  ecclesias- 
tical censure,  engaged  in  the  work.  The  leading 
men  cried  out  at  the  top  of  their  voice,  let 
changes  in  sufficient  number  be  made.  But  a 
large  majority  were  opposed  to  many  of  these 
changes;  and  the  majority,  for  the  present, 
conceded,  and  permitted  the  minority  to  rule  in 
this  matter,  as  no  change  was  particularly  need- 
ful in  regulations  which  the  majority  were  re- 
solved to  consider  as  mere  obsolete  matters, 
which  were  obligatory  on  no  one. 

5.  The  separation  or  secession  of  Bishop  Soule 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  his 
uniting  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  are  facts  worthy  of  notice. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  conference,  we  pub- 
lished the  speech  of  Bi.shop  Soule,  in  which  he 
formally,  as  he  says,  "  declares  his  adherence  to 
the  Methodist  Church,  South."  We  would  call 
it,  "his  declaration  of  having,  at  the  Louisville 
convention,  formally  withdrawn  from  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  by  renouncing  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  aiding,  officially,  in  forming  a  new  or- 
ganization, and  properly  uniting  with  it." 

We  maintain  that  Bishop  Soule,  at  the  Louis- 
ville convention,  withdrew  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  was  incapable,  after  that 
period,  of  performing  any  official  episcopal  acts 
in  that  Church.     The  reasons  are. 

First.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention. 
He  presided  in  its  deliberations  officially,  and 
not  as  an  honorary  member.  As  president  ho 
signed  its  official  acts,  and  was  president  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  new  Church,  and  per- 
formed many  other  officiid  acts  whicli  made  him, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  official  bishop  of 
the  new  Church. 

Secondly.  Bishop  Soule,  as  an  official  member 
of  the  convention,  renounced  the  jurisdiction 
fif  the  Methodi.st  Episcopal  Church,  and  there 
fore  withdrew,  separated,  or  seceded  from  it. 
How  could  he  be  a  bishop,  or  even  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  after  having 
renounced  its  jurisdictionV 

Thirdly.  He  officially,  or  at  Irast  virtually 
and  practically,  joined  the  new  Church.  He  of- 
ficially aided  in  forming  it,  and  performed  every 
official  act  of  an  organizer  of  a  new  Church.  At 
the  convention  in  1845,  he  said  "  that  he  would 
feel  himself  at  liberty  "  to  join  the  new  Church 
at  a  future  time.  At  the  General  conference 
of  1846,  he  says,  referring  to  this  same  act  at  the 
convention,  "  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  unite 
with  the  new  Church;"  and  that  he  then  "ful- 
filled xhe  promise  he  made  at  the  Louisville  con- 
vention." So  then  he  purposed  and  promised  at 
the  convention,  that  he  would  unite  with  them; 
vet  his  evasive  language  was,  "he  would  feel 
himself  at  liberty  "  to  do  so. 

Fourthly.  Ever  since  the  convention,  ho  acted 
as  a  member  and  bishop  of  the  new  Church. 
The  following  are  instances:  He  presided  in 
their  conferences  after  their  secession  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  he  stationed  their 
preachers ;  ho  acted  in  concert  with  Bishop 
Andrew,  etc.  And  all  his  acts,  thus  jjcrfornica, 
are  recognized  as  acts  done  in  the  Meiluulist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  not  as  ads  done 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  So  the 
official  journals  of  the  conferences  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  declare  and  pub- 
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lish.  And  the  Petersburg  conference  recognize 
these  same  acts  of  Bishop  Soulc  as  done  for  and 
in  behalf  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  Beside,  if  Bishop  Soule  was  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  all  this  time, 
why  did  he  leave  without  appointments  those 
preachers  of  the  Missouri  and  Kentucky  confer- 
ences, who  remained  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  refused  to  secede  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South?  Can  this  question  be 
answered? 

The  Bishop  says,  "  that  he  could  not  serre  as 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
under  the  views  entertained  of  Episcopacy  by 
the  General  conference  of  1844."  And  yet,  ac- 
cording to  his  recent  declaration,  he  served 
under  this  Church  from  1844  to  1846,  two  full 
years.  This  would  be  strange,  indeed,  had  not 
so  many  strange  things  occurred  in  the  history 
of  Bishop  Soule  for  a  few  years  past.* 

6.  As  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Epis- 
copacy, in  regard  to  the  editors  of  the  New  1  ork 
and  Cincinnati  Advocates,  we  have  some  remarks 
to  make.  In  regard  to  the  line  of  separation,  the 
report  condemning  the  editors,  omits  that  part  of 
the  plan  which  embraces  "the  thirteen  annual 
conferences  in  the  slaveholding  states."  Let 
any  one  read  the  plan,  and  he  will  see  that  it 
was  designed  only  for  the  territory  embraced  in 
the  thirteen  annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding 
states;  and  the  line  was  to  be  on  the  northern 
border  of  these  thirteen  conferences.  And  this 
line  might  embrace  all  of  these  thirteen  confer- 
ences in  the  new  connection,  or  only  a  part  of 
them,  just  as  the  lay  members  in  the  conferences, 
societies,  and  stations,  lying  in  the  thirteen  pro- 
testing conferences,  and  no  others,  would  decide. 
But  should  these  decide  to  remain  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  the  line  must  be  south 
of  them.  The  word  conference,  in  the  first 
article  of  the  plan,  is  used  in  reference  to  the  lay 
members  within  the  bounds  of  an  annual  con- 
ference. 

Indeed,  the  phraseology  in  the  declaration  of 
the  fifty-one  delegates,  in  the  preamble  to  the 
plan,  and  in  the  plan  itself,  goes  to  say  clearly 
that  the  new  organization  was  to  be  confined  to 
the  thirteen  conferences  in  the  slaveholding 
states. 

In  the  declaration  of  the  delegates,  made  June 
5th,  we  have  the  phrase,  "  The  delegates  of  the 
conferences  in  the  slaveholding  states."  And 
the  evil  complained  of  was  one  that  would 
"  render  a  continuance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
General  conference  inconsistent  with  the  success 
of  the  ministry  in  the  slaveholding  states."t 

In  the  preamble  of  the  plan,  we  have  these 
declarations:  "  The  select  committee  of  nine,  to 
consider  and  report  on  the  declaration  of  the 
delegates  from  the  conferences  of  the  slavehold- 
ing states."i  The  committee  considered  and 
reported  only  on  the  declaration  of  the  "  thirteen 
annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  states;" 
and  of  no  other  conferences,  or  parts  of  them. 
In  the  preamble,  too,  we  have  the  following: 
"Fifty-one  delegates  of  the  body  from  tliirteen 
annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  states." 
We  have,  also,  in  the  first  article  of  the  plan, 
"  That,  should  the  annual  conferences,  in  the 
slaveholding  states,  find  it  necessary  to  unite  in 
a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connection,  tue  following 
rule  shall  be  observed  in  regard  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  such  connection." 


All  the  foregoing  declarations  refer  clearly  to 
the  limits  of  the  new,  distinct,  ecclesiastical 
connection;  and  from  these  we  establish  the  fol- 
lowing proposition: 

That  the  "plan  of  separation"  applies  only  to  the 
territory  comprised  in  the  thirteen  annual  confer- 
ences in  the  slaveholding  states,  as  their  boundaries 
were  defined  in  1844,  and  to  no  other  territory. 

The"  proofs  of  this  are  the  following,  most 
clearly  found  in  the  words  of  the  declaration, 
of  the  preamble  to  the  plan,  and  of  the  plan 
itself: 

(1.)  The  number  of  conferences  is  confined  to 
thirteen.  And  the  names  of  these  are  given,  as 
follows:*  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Holston, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Texas,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Memphis.  On  the  behalf  of  these  thirteen,  and 
these  only,  the  plan  was  made. 

(2.)  The  character  of  these  conferences,  which 
gives  them  definite  location,  is  plainly  declared. 
They  were  to  be  conferences  "in  the  slavehold- 
ing states;"  and  this  territory  can  comprise  no 
conferences  in  the  free  states,  nor  conferences 
where  they  are  made  up  of  both  free  and  slave 
territory;  and  though  the  protesters,  in  the  Pro- 
test, subseqiiently  speak  of  "portions  of  the 
ministry  and  membership  of  several  other  con- 
ferences," this  was  not  embraced  in  the  original 
declaration,  nor  was  it  recognized  in  the  plan,  be- 
cause the  committee  "considered  and  reported" 
only  on  the  declaration  from,  or  in  behalf  of,  the 
thirteen  annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding 
states.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Stamper,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Illinois  conference,  signed  tho 
declaration;  but  all  must  admit  that  he  did  not 
do  it  on  behalf  of  Illinois.  Hence  he  is  not 
counted  in  the  plan.  He  and  fifty-one  others 
signed  the  declaration,  but  the  fifty-one  only  are 
counted,  and  he  is  omitted  in  the  number, 
because  he  was  not  from  a  conference  in  a  slave- 
holding  state. 

(3.)  "The  declaration,  the  preamble  of  the  plan, 
and  the  plan  itself,  confine  the  prospective  pro- 
vision to  the  thirteen  conferences  alone,  because 
these  alone  called  for,  or  asked  for  the  provisions 
of  the  plan.  The  General  conference  neither 
considered  nor  reported  a  plan  for  any  others  than 
the  thirteen  conferences.  The  "  distinct  ecclesi- 
astical connection,"  "  such  connection,"  is  con- 
fined by  the  plan  (No.  1)  to  the  annud  confer- 
ences in  the  slaveholding  states;  and  "the  rule 
to  be  observed,"  for  defining  the  "  northern 
boundaiy"  of  it  is  clearly  laid  down,  as  not  to 
exceed  tue  limits  of  the  thirteen  conferences. 

(4.)  The  "distinct  ecclesiastical  connection" 
was  to  have  its  "northern  boundary"  confined 
within  its  own  limits,  and  to  these  alone.  Hence, 
its  northern  boundary  can  not  go  further  north 
than  the  conferences  of  Virginia,  Holston,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri,  and  never  conteniplated  the 
territory  north  of  these. 

(5.)  The  plan  had  no  reference  to  any  part  of 
conferences  north  of  the  conferences  lying  wholly 
in  the  slaveholding  states.  The  reasons  are,  1. 
Neither  these  conferences  themselves,  nor  any 
one  in  their  behalf,  entered  any  protest  or  com- 
plaint of  grievance.  2.  The 'plan  neither  con- 
sidered nor  reported  any  provision  for  them. 
They  were  wholly,  ivi  terms,  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  the  plan.  3.  There  was  no  need, 
either  in  expressed  complaint  or  in  fact,  for  any 
provision  in  behalf  of  these  conferences.  The 
Philadelphia,   Baltimore,    Pittsburg,  and  Ohio 


*  W.,  June  12th.    Scraps,  IV,  p.  634. 

+  See  Journal  of  1S44,  p.  109.        X  I^->  P-  135. 


See  Journal  of  1844,  p.  109. 
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conferences,  needed  no  such  provision,  nor  did 
they  ask  for  any;  and,  therefore,  the  plan  is 
inapplicable  to  them,  or  to  any  parts  of  them. 

The  plain  state  of  the  matter,  as  to  the  terri- 
tory embraced  for  the  utmost  limits  of  the  "dis- 
tinct ecclesiastical  connection,"  or  "  such  connec- 
tion," "  the  southern  Cliurch,"  is  the  following: 
It  was  confined  to  the  thirteen  protesting  confer-  : 
ences;  it  was  to  be  confined  to  "conferences"! 
wholly  "  in  the  slaveholdiiig  states;"  and  the 
northern  boundary  of  such  connection,  at  its 
utmost  limits,  was  to  be  confined  to  the  territory 
in  these  thirteen  conferences  in  the  slaveholding 
States;  but  its  boundaries  might  lx>  lessened,  as 
the  private  members  would  decide  by  total 
majorities  in  the  whole  membership  of  a  confer- 
ence; or  by  a  majority  in  any  northern  tier  or 
successive  tiers  of  societies  or  stations  on  the 
northern  borders  of  the  northern  tier  of  confer- 
ences, and  all  within  the  territory  of  the  thirteen 
conferences. 

The  rule,  then,  -which  gives  direction  to  draw- 
ing the  line,  fixes  this  line,  not  within  the  limits 
of  the  non-protesting  conferences,  but  either  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  thirteen  conferences, 
or  some  line  south  of  it.  For  instance:  did  the 
majorities  of  votes  of  lay  members  in  the  Vir- 
ginia, Holston,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  confer- 
ences decide  in  favor  of  remaining  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  the  border  line  would 
then  lie  on  the  south  side  of  these  conferences; 
and  then  all  the  societies  and  stations  in  these 
conferences  would  remain  with  them  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  But  should  any 
one  or  more  of  these  conferences  decide,  by  a 
majority  of  private  members,  to  "adhere  to  the 
Church,  South,"  then  the  societies  on  the  north- 
ern border  could  choose  whether  they  would 
remain  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or 
unite  with  the  new  Church. 

The  Committee  on  Episcopacy,  of  the  Peters- 
burg conference,  and  the  conference  itself,  in 
unanimouslj'  adopting  the  report,  misapply  the 
first  rule  of  the  plan,  as  we  have  proved  from 
the  declaration,  the  plan,  and  the  preamble  to 
the  plan.  The  thirteen  conferences  in  the  slave- 
holding  states  alone  comprised  the  territoiy  to 
which  its  provisions  apply.  Nor  is  the  "  Avhole 
law  of  the  General  conference  "  embraced  in  one 
article  of  the  plan,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of 
many  articles,  as  well  as  a  preamble  which  fixes 
definitely  the  application  of  the  rule  or  rules  in 
the  body  of  the  report.  The  rule  applies  to  the 
conferences  which  are  mentioned  descriptively,  as 
to  number,  location,  and  northern  boundary,  and 
referred  to  by  name,  from  the  preamble  to  the 
declaration,  and  in  reference  only  to  the;  confer- 
ences making  this  declaration.  The  conmiittee 
considered  and  reported  for  no  others;  and  their 
report,  comprising  the  plan,  referred  to  none 
otners.  There  was  no  plan  made  for  the  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Iowa  conferences.  They  asked  no 
plan.  They  complained  of  no  grievance.  And 
m  the  few  cases  to  which  some  in  these  bounds 
have  manifested  a  wish  or  pui-pose  to  unite  with 
the  new  Churcli,  they  have  been  induced  to  this 
by  officious  interference  from  a  distance,  rather 
than  from  any  grievance  under  which  they 
labored.  The  interpretation  of  the  plan,  in 
applying  its  first  rule  to  the  non-protestin<r  con- 
ferences, shows  how  far  the  new  Church  has 
already  progressed  in  error;  but  into  which  thev 
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lated  the  provisions  of  the  plan,  and  then,  as  is 
natural  to  all  transgressors,  they  interpreted  the  ! 


plan  to  justify  their  transgression  of  its  provi- 
sions. 

7.  The  border  conferences,  as  we  have  proved 
above,  do  not  embrace  any  of  the  non -protesting 
conferences,  or  any  parts  of  them,  as  affected  by 
the  plan;  or,  in  other  words,  border  conferences 
do  not  comprise  or  refer  to  the  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  or 
Iowa  conference,  or  any  conferences  north  of 
these.  The  border  conferences  are,  Virginia, 
Holston,  Kentuck}',  and  Missouri.  For  the  sake 
of  convenience,  we  will  mention  the  last  two. 

Now,  according  to  the  plan,  "the  following 
rule  shall  be  observed  in  regard  to  the  northern 
boundaiy  of  such  connection,"  which  is  confined 
to  "the  thirteen  conferences  in  the  slaveholding 
states." 

"All  the  societies,  stations,  and  conferences 
adhering  to  the  Church  in  the  south,  by  a  vote 
of  the  majority  of  the  members  [lay  members] 
of  said  societies,  stations,  and  conferences, 
shall  remain  under  the  unmolested  pastoral 
care  of  the  Southern  Church."  Here  it  is  re- 
quired tliat  a  majority  of  voters  of  the  whole 
laity  of  a  conference,  by  stations  and  by  socie- 
ties, as  in  circuits,  without  the  interference  or 
dictation  of  tlie  preachers,  must  be  had  before 
the  lay  members  could  unite  with  tlie  new 
Church.  But  if  a  confeience  did  decide  to  go 
to  the  new  Church,  the  societies  on  tlie  north- 
ern verge,  so  far  as  they  extend  to  majorities, 
have  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  And  this  act  refers  to 
the  private  members  only,  as  the  ministers  arc 
distinguished  from  the  laity.  They  were  those 
over  whom  pastoral  care  could  be  exercised,  who 
could  be  organized  into  Churches  or  societies: 
hence,  no  act  of  the  preachers  in  a  conference. 
General  or  annual,  or  in  convention,  can  trans- 
fer a  conference,  society,  or  station  of  lay  mem- 
bers from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  with- 
out a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  lay  members 
of  such  conference,  station,  or  society  ;  and 
these  votes  taken  without  the  interference  of 
preacher  or  preachers. 

That  the  article,  No.  1,  of  the  plan  refers  to 
the  laity  as  voting  by  conferences,  societies, 
and  stations,  is  further  plain  from  the  consid- 
eration that  the  article.  No.  2,  points  out  the 
privileges  of  the  ministry  in  reference  to  their 
remaining  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
or  uniting  with  the  new  Church.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"2.  That  ministers,  local  and  traveling,  of 
every  grade  and  office  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  may,  as  they  prefer,  remain  in  that 
Church,  or,  without  blame,  attach  themselves 
to  the  Church,  Soath." 

Thus,  article  No.  1  of  the  plan  refers  to  the 
acts  and  privileges  of  the  lay  members,  and 
article  No.  2  points  out  the  privileges  of  min- 
isters under  tne  plan. 

From  the  foregoing,  the  following  proposi- 
tion is  a  clear  and  undeniable  consequence: 

The  Kentucky  and  Missouri  conferences  have 
not  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  on  the  basis  of  the  plan  of  separation. 

Before  a  conference  could  join  the  new  Church 
on  the  basis  of  the  plan,  there  must  be  a  "  vote 
of  the  majority  of  the  members  [lay  members] 
of  said  societies,  station.s,  and  conferences." 
Every  station  is  a  society.  Every  circuit  is 
made  up  of  societies.  Societies  and  stations, 
or,  indeed,  societies  alone,  make  up  the  lay 
members  of  a  conference.    In  each  society,  or 
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station,  the  vote  should  be  taken ;  and  vre 
contend  by  yeas  and  nays,  or,  at  least,  by  giv- 
ing the  definite  numbers  in  minorities  and  ma- 
jorities; and  when  these  are  all  collected,  the 
total  majority  and  minority  in  a  conference  can 
be  easily  determined.  Nor  -will  it  alter  the 
case,  as  to  tlie  totals  in  the  lay  members  of  a 
conference,  ■whether  each  society  in  a  circuit  be 
reported  or  the  Avhole  circuit,  as  the  result  will 
be  the  same.  It  ■will  also  be  the  same  if  they 
be  reported  in  whole  districts.  But  we  contend 
that  each  society,  or  station,  must  vote  sepa- 
ratel}-  by  itself,  however  the  numbers  may  be 
reported  also  by  circuits  and  districts,  in  order 
to  make  up  the  aggregate  of  conferences. 

We  have  not  seen  the  aggregate  yeas  and  nays, 
or  the  aggregate  numbers  of  the  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,  or  of  any  other  conference,  by  their 
stations  and  by  their  societies.  Where  are  these 
yeas  and  nays  of  the  private  members  of  these 
two  conferences?  They  have  not  been  pro- 
duced, and  they  can  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  pro- 
duced; and  that  for  this  plain  reason,  they 
were  never  taken.  The  preachers,  in  their  con- 
ferences, gave  their  yeas  and  nays;  but  the  peo- 
ple, uninfluenced  by  the  preachers,  have  not 
done  it.  Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  fair  and 
necessary,  that  the  preachers  of  the  Kentucky 
and  Missouri  conferences  have  not  followed  the 
plan  in  uniting  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  The  lay  members  have  not, 
according  to  the  plan,  united  with  the  new 
Church.  And  had  not  the  plan  been  violated 
by  the  south  in  other  respects,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  is  bound  to  acknowledge  and 
treat  her  members  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri 
as  her  true  members,  especially  those  who 
claim  their  unalienable  privileges.* 

8.  As  to  the  administration  of  the  southern 
bishops,  which  the  Petersburg  conference  so 
fully  justifies,  we  maintain  that  the  Church, 
South,  has  both  officially  taught  the  breach  of 
the  plan,  and  ^raciicaZ/y  broken  it,  administra- 
tively. We  present  this  in  two  propositions, 
and  furnish  the  proofs: 

Proposition"  I.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  has  officially  taught  the  breach  of  the  plan, 
by  her  convention,  her  bishops,  her  General  confer- 
ence, her  editors,  annual  conferences,  and  leading 
ministers. 

(1.)  The  Louisville  convention  has  taught  the 
breach  of  tfie  plan.  On  Monday,  May  19,  1845, 
the  convention,  after  Bishops  Soule  and  An- 
drew had  made  their  declarations  of  adherence, 
passed  the  following  resolutions,  namely: 

"  Resolved,  That,  should  any  portion  of  an 
annual  conference,  on  the  line  of  separation, 
not  represented  in  this  convention,  adhere  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  accord- 
ing to  the  'plan  of  separation,'  adopted  at  the 
late  General  conference,  and  elect  delegates  to 
the  General  conference  of  the  Church  in  1846, 
upon  the  basis  of  representation  adopted  by 
this  convention,  they  shall  be  accredited  as 
members  of  the  General  conference. 

"  Resolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
convention,  those  societies  and  stations  on  the 
border,  within  the  limits  of  conferences  repre- 
sented in  this  convention,  be  constructively 
understood  as  adhering  to  the  south,  unless 
they  see  proper  to  take  action  on  the  subject, 
and  in  all  such  cases  we  consider  the  pastor  of 
the  station,  or  society,  the  proper  person  to  pre- 
side in  the  meeting." 


We  showed  above  that  the  plan  was  made 
only  for  tlie  thirteen  conferences  in  the  slave- 
holding  states.  And,  indeed,  the  convention, 
in  its  first  resolution  on  organization,  passed 
May  17,  1845,*  comprise  only  the  thirteen  an- 
nual conferences  in  their  organization.  The 
phraseology  is,  "It  is  right,  expedient,  and 
necessary  to  erect  the  annual  conferences  repre- 
sented in  this  convention  into  a  distinct  eccle- 
siastical connection."  And,  again,  "We,  the 
delegates  of  said  annual  conferences,  acting 
[  under  the  provisional  '  plan  of  separation,' 
adopted  by  the  General  conference  of  lb44,  do 
solemnly  aec/are  the  jurisdiction  hitherto  exer- 
j  cised  over  said  annual  conferences  of  the  Meth- 
;  odist  Episcopal  Church  entirely  dissolved,  and 
!  that  said  annual  conferences  shall  be,  and  they 
I  hereby  are,  constituted  a  separate  ecclesiastical 
j  connection,  under  the  provisional  plan  afore- 
said." 

1      But  while  the  convention,  on  the  17th  of  May, 
!  cautiously  confine  themselves  to  the  plan,  and 
to  the  thirteen  annual  conferences,  on  the  18th, 
',  just  one  day  after,  lest  their  work  would  be  iu- 
•  complete,  they  extend  the   provisions   of  the 
[  plan  beyond  its  boundaries,  and  beat  up  for 
j  accessions  to  their  scheme,  by  stepping  over 
j  into  the  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Ohio,  and  other 
conferences.     And  in   all  societies  where    no 
I  vote  ■would  be  taken,  these  societies  must  be 
constructively  understood  as   adhering  to  the 
I  south.     This  laid  the  foundation  for  the  subse- 
;  quent  course  of  their  preachers  ;    namely,  to 
prevent  all  voting  of  societies,  and  then  place 
in  the  new  Church  all  who  did  not  vote.     But 
I  the  plan  of  the  General  conference  required  all 
j  the  societies  to  vote.     From  the  foregoing,  it  is 
plain  that  the  convention  taught  to  cross  the 
line,  and  that  societies  not  voting  belong   to 
them;  the  direct  contrary  of  -n-hich  is  true,  as 
all  societies  on  the  border,  and  in  entire  confer- 
ences,   belong    to    the    Methodist    Episcopal 
Church,  at  least  till  they  vote  themselves  out 
of  it.     Hence,  the  convention  taught  the  infrac- 
tion of  the  plan. 

(2.)  The   bishops   of  the    Methodist  Episcopal 
I  Church,  South,  taught  the  infraction  of  the  plan. 
i  We  refer  to  Bishop  Soule's  letter  of  August  4, 
1845,  and  published  in  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate  of  August  22,  1845.     The  other  bish- 
ops acquiesced  in  this,  and  their  General  con- 
ference sanctioned  the  decision. 
j       (3.)   The  General   conference  of  the   Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  have  taught  the  infraction 
of  the  plan.     For  proof  of  this  we  need  go  no 
further  than  the  famous  report  on  the  Episco- 
pacy, in  which  they  sanctioned  the  breach  of 
it  as  taught  by  the  bishops  and  the  convention. 
(4.)   The  editors,  annual  conferences,  and  had- 
ing members  of  the  new  Church  teach  the  infraction 
I  of  the  plan.     It  were  useless  to  make  quotations 
j  on  this  point,  as  the  many  selections  on  the 
;  subject  that  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
'  Western  Christian  Advocate  prove  this  beyond 
doubt. 

Proposition'  II.  The  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  have  actually  or  practi- 
cally broken  the  plan. 

Of  this  we  have  several  cases  at  this  date. 
(1.)  The  Kanawha  district.  Here,  in  this  dis- 
trict, on  the  entire  border  between  the  district 
and  the  Holston  and  Kentucky  conferences, 
there  does  not  adhere,  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
a   single  society  to   the    Methodist    Episcopal 
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Church,  South.  The  line  is  unbroken  from 
end  to  end.  The  distance  of  the  Little  Kana- 
wlia  circuit  from  this  border  is  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  For  direct  proof  of  this. 
Bee  Western  Advocate  of  the  19th  of  May, 
■which  contains  an  official  statement  from  the 
quarterly  meeting  conference,  which  can  be  re- 
lied on,  and  which  we  need  not  republish.  In 
Parkersburg,  out  of  two  hundred  and  one  mem- 
bers, one  hundred  and  twelve  remained  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  We  refer  to  the 
various  articles  in  the  Western  Advocate  on 
this  subject.  Bishop  Soule  positively  refused 
to  send  Parkersburg  a  preacher,  we  learn,  but 
Bishop  Andrew  went  the  whole  length  of  in- 
fraction. All  the  territory  of  this  district  is 
without  the  limits  of  the  plan. 

(2.)  Cincinnati  is  another  case  of  breach,  and 
60  glaring  that  no  further  proof  is  necessary, 
except  to  refer  to  the  official  account  of  it  by 
Rev.  M.  Mailay.* 

(3.)  Westmoreland  circuit,  Baltimore  conference. 
The  General  conference  authorized  the  occu- 
pancy of  this  circuit,  although  it  is  north  of 
the  line  contemplated  by  the  plan. 

(4.)  Eastville  circuit,  Philadelphia  conference. 
This  is  another  instance  in  which  the  plan  is 
greatly  violated. 

As  to  the  cases  of  St.  Louis  and  Maysville, 
it  has  been  heretofore  fully  shown,  from 
sources  that  admit  not  of  doubt,  that  in  both 
these  places  the  privileges  of  our  members,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  rigid  interpretation  of  the 
plan,  placed  them  within  the  pale  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  It  were  useless  to 
quote  from  the  various  vouchers  published. 

By  this  anomalous  report  of  the  southern 
General  conference,  we  see  that  the  conference 
took  upon  them  to  decide  officially  on  the  of- 
ficial doings  of  Bishop  Soule,  from  May,  1844, 
to  May,  1846 — two  years — while  he  was,  ac- 
cording to  his  profession,  and  their  concession, 
a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  conference,  it  seems,  commenced  trying 
the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  had  the  sentence  of  condemnation  em- 
braced in  the  report;  but  this  was  given  up,  as 
it  was  a  little  too  ultra  to  try  Bishops  Hamline 
and  Morris. 

9.  As  to  the  state  of  the  plan  in  May,  1846, 
the  following  brief  outline  will  express  it  with 
sufficient  clearness: 

(1.)  The  plan  is  viewed  by  many  as  un- 
constitutional, ab  initio,  or  per  se,  and  such  that 
the  General  conference  had  no  authority  to  make. 

In  our  opinion,  the  General  conference  did 
not  make  it,  except  to  recommend  or  present  it  to 
the  annual  conferences  for  confirmation,  and  to 
the  people  for  their  reception  or  rejection,  by  ma- 
jority votes  of  the  lay  members  in  conferences 
and  societies. 

(2.)  The  common,  and,  indeed,  we  may  say, 
the  almost  undivided  opinion  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  is,  that  the  plan,  in  its 
relations,  connections,  or  consequences,  is  un- 
con.stitutional  ;  because  it  involved  several 
things  that  were  unquestionably  uncon.stitu- 
tional,  such  as  trials  of  members,  appeals,  and 
the  appropriation  of  funds,  as  none  of  these 
could  be  changed,  except  by  such  votes  as  re- 
quire the  exercise  of  constitutional  powers; 
that  is,  the  two-third  vole  of  the  General  con- 
ference, and  the  three-fourth  vote  of  the  annual 
conferences. 
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(3.)  The  plan  was  never  confirmed.  It  was 
recommended  to  the  annual  conferences,  but 
not  confirmed  by  them. 

(4.)  The  special  necessity  for  it  was  not 
found  in  fact;  and  had  the  constitutional  votes 
been  given,  the  want  of  the  reason  for  it  would 
render  it  of  no  authority. 

(5.)  The  principal  conditions  of  it  have  been 
violated  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  are  in  process  of  violation. 

The  instances  we  have  already  given  are 
sufficient.  These  acts  were  committed  without 
provocation  or  cause  from  the  authorities  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  whether  bishops, 
presiding  elders,  or  pastors,  as  it  is  notorious 
that  no  practical  acts  of  infraction  have  been 
resorted  to  by  any  of  the  officiaries  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  only 
when  the  reason  for  the  separation  was  not 
found,  when  doctrines  subversive  of  the  plan 
were  taught  by  the  south,  or  when  practical 
infractions  of  the  plan  took  place,  that  the 
officiaries  and  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  contended  that  the  Church  can 
not  be  held  to  expressed  or  implied  stipulations 
on  her  part,  when  the  other  party,  both  doc- 
trinally  and  practically,  refused  to  comply 
with  the  corresponding  stipulations  on  their 
part.  Nothing  but  reciprocal  acta  can  avail  iu 
such  cases. 

10.  We  furnish  the  following  list  of  excep- 
tions to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  as  matters  stand  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Petersburg  General  conference. 

(1.)  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
is  no  legitimate  division  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  nor  any  part  of  it,  on  correct 
Methodist  or  Scriptural  principles. 

(2.)  The  plan  of  the  General  conference,  to 
regulate  their  treatment  of  the  southern  sepa- 
ratists, or  seceders,  does  not  autfwrize,  sanction, 
OY  justify  the  separation,  withdrawal,  or  seces- 
sion, in  its  present  form. 

(3.)  The  present  secession  is  not  authorized 
or  sanctioned  by  the  last  General  conference. 
The  conference  assented  to  their  withdrawal 
from  the  Church,  as  she  would  assent  to  the 
withdrawal  of  a  member,  or  members;  and 
promised  they  would  be  treated  in  a  certain 
way,  if  they  could  give  a  certain  reason  for  the 
thing,  which  they  did  not  do;  and  if  they 
would  do  it  in  a  certain  way,  which  they  also 
failed  to  do. 

(4.)  The  new  Church  possesses  many  ele- 
ments of  schism,  or  which  leads  to  schism. 

In  the  doings  of  a  minority.  While  professing 
adherence  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
the  minority  carried  tiieir  acts  to  an  extent  that 
will  be  an  element  of  schism  in  any  body;  and 
it  will  yet  divide  themselves,  unless  retracted. 

In  measures.  By  agitation  of  the  press,  un- 
founded charges  against  the  Church,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention,  and  of  their  Gen- 
eral conference. 

In  executive  administration.  Bishop  Andrew 
is  supported  in  contumacy.  Bishop  Soule  is 
upheld  in  disregarding  the  acts  of  liis  col- 
leagues, and  the  acts  of  the  General  conference. 

In  the  true  reason  of  their  conduct.  This  is  to 
continue  and  protect  slavery.  The  separation 
is  not  on  doctrines,  nor  on  Church  polity,  but 
to  support  a  wrong  system.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  worst  of  all  separations,  or  secessions. 

(5.)  The  new  Church  is  pro-slavery. 

(6.)  In  the  manner  of  accomplishing  the  or- 
ganization, it  is  of  revolutionary  tendency. 
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(7.)  Itinerancy,  or  an  effective  pastorship, 
can  not  long  exist  in  vigorous  action  under  a 
slaveholdiug  ministry,  sivcli  as  theirs  is  likely 
to  be. 

(8.)  The  Southern  Church,  by  their  pro- 
slavery  principles  and  action,  in  time,  -will  be 
shut  out  from  access  to  the  slaves  and  colored 
people  of  the  south. 

These  are  our  filed  objections  to  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South.  We  are  satisfied 
that  the  southern  movement,  in  its  present  al- 
tered form,  is  now  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  at  first  it  professed  to  be,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  General  conference  of  1844. 

11.  If  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
be  acknowledged  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  as  she  wishes,  and  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  she  has  appointed  a  delegate  in 
the  General  conference  of  1848,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  must,  as  we  conceive,  recognize 
the  following  principles  and  measures,  and  many 
others  of  a  kindred  nature: 

(1.)  A  minority,  after  employing  all  the  legit- 
imate privileges  of  a  minority  by  vote,  debate, 
and  protest,  may  proceed  to  counteract  the  do- 
ings of  the  majority,  and  subvert  the  entire 
polity  of  the  Church;  and  all  this  under  the  plea 
of  being  still  a  legitimate  part  of  the  Church, 
and  of  acting  under  her  sanction  and  authority. 

(2.)  One  cardinal  reason  may  be  alleged  as 
the  cause  of  the  separation,  while  another  may 
be  the  true  cause  for  the  movement.  For  in- 
Btance,  the  plea  of  necessity  may  be  urged  when 
no  necessity  exists,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way 
for  accomplishing  the  object  of  disruption. 

(3.)  A  bishop  under  censure,  disability,  or 
restraint,  may  despise  or  act  in  defiance  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Church. 

(4.)  Another  bishop  may  call  into  the  field 
the  offending  bishop,  and  persuade,  yea,  author- 
ize him  to  spurn  the  decision  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority, and  to  disregard  the  official  decisions  of 
the  bench  of  bishops. 

(5.)  A  bishop  may,  after  renouncing  the  au- 
thoritv  of  the  Church,  claim  the  right  to  act 
officially  for  the  renounced  Church;  nay,  even 


to  act  officially  against  it,  even  to  the  subversion 
of  its  polity,  and  the  disruption  of  its  parts. 

(6.)  A  minority,  with  or  without  one  or  more 
disaffected  bishops,  may  proceed  to  act  in  defi- 
ance of  the  acts  of  the  Church,  in  forming  a 
legitimate  branch  of  the  same  Church  out  of  its 
ruins;  and  this,  too,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Church  which  they  have  thus  disi-upted. 

(7.)  Almost  any  measures  or  instrumentalities 
may  be  employed  in  forming  the  new  organiza- 
tion. Editors  of  the  party  may  publish  mis- 
representations anonymously;  they  may  vilify 
the  bishops,  and  all  the  officials  of  the  Church, 
editorially  or  by  their  cori'espondents,  and  the 
names  of  the  vilifiers  may  be  concealed. 

(8.)  The  civil  power  has  supreme  authority  to 
control  ecclesiastical  matters;  or  the  Church,  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  must  submit  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  civil  power  or  be  guilty  of  treason. 

(9.)  The  Episcopacy  is  to  be  elevated  into  a 
prelacy. 

(10.)  Slaveiy,  as  established  by  law  in  the 
United  States,  is  sanctioned  by  the  Bible. 

These  are  some  of  the  prmciples  and  meas- 
ures which  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  as  the  price  of  fellowship 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
and  as  a  reward  for  subverting  herself  from  her 
foundations.  For  if  the  Southern  Church  be  ac- 
knowledged as  she  wishes,  then  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  must  recognize  the  foregoing 
principles  and  measures,  and  others  of  a  kindred 
nature.  And  if  these  be  acknowledged,  then  she 
must  be  disrupted  by  unending  revolutions,  till 
her  name  and  being  be  blotted  out  of  existence, 
except  in  the  annals  of  history.  If  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  can  make  all  these  lai'ge 
concessions  as  an  oblation  to  slaveholdiug  and 
secession,  the  consequences  will  be  told  without 
the  aid  of  prophecy.* 

The  foregoing  views  are  given  as  they  were 
penned  at  the  close  of  the  Petersburg  General 
conference.  And  the  views  since  that  time  fur- 
nish nothing  which  could  change  the  state  of 
things.  The  foregoing  objections  remain  to  this 
day  in  all  their  force. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

BISHOP  SOULE'S  LETTERS  TO  EDITOR    OP  WESTERN  ADVOCATE-SECESSION 
OF  BISHOP  SOULE  PROVED. 


1.  On  the  12th  of  June,  1846,  and  some  subse- 
quent numbers,  the  editor  of  the  Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate  reviewed,  very  plainly,  the  acts 
of  the  convention,  and  of  Bishop  Soule  with 
them,  as  will  be  seen  in  tie  preceding  chapter 
of  this  work.  This  review  gave  uncommon  um- 
brage to  Bishop  Soule  and  the  south  in  general. 
The  following  sentence  gave  special  offense  to 
the  Bishop:  "  But  Bishop  Soule  has  withdrawn 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  under 
grave  charges,  or  liable  to  them.  Charges,  we 
learn,  were  officially  laid  in  against  him  previous 
to  the  convention."  The  Bishop  wrote  five  let- 
ters "  To  the  Rev.  Charles  Elliott,  D.  D.,  editor  of 
the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  Cincinnati,"  and 
published  them  in  the  Nashville  Advocate  of 
August  7th,  14th,  28th.  Some  notice  of  these 
letters  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  show  their 
historical  importance.* 


For  the  letters  see  W.,  December  4, 1846. 


2.  Some  notice  of  the  contents  of  the  letters 
will  be  proper. 

The  first  letter  is  filled  with  strictures  in  ref- 
erence to  the  charges  mentioned  in  our  review, 
and  an  account  of  an  interview  with  the  editor, 
expostulating  with  him  on  his  course. 

The  second  and  third  letters  contain  what  the 
Bishop  calls  documents.  The  second  letter  has 
a  notice  from  Bishops  Hedding  and  Waugh,  da- 
ted New  York,  May  27, 1845,  requesting  Bishop 
Soule  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  bishops* 
in  New  York,  on  July  2d,  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M. 
The  notice,  therefore,  was  thirty-five  days  pre- 
vious to  the  called  meeting.  The  third  letter 
has  a  letter  from  the  board  of  bishops,  dated 
New  York,  July  3,  1845,  giving  Bishop  Soule 
an  account  of  the  decisions  of  the  bishops,  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  Bishops  Janes  and 
Morris  would  not  attend  the  southern  conferences. 


*  W.,  July  sa.    Scraps,  IV,  p.  684. 
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The  substance  of  this  letter  has  beea  given  al- 
ready in  these  pages. 

The  fourth  letter  contains  complaints  in  con- 
sequence of  our  assertion  that  Bishop  Soule  had 
withdrawn,  or  seceded  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
pal  Church,  accompanied  -with  much  vitupera- 
tion of  language.  This  letter,  also,  coutains  a 
copy  of  Bishop  Soule's  letter  of  August  4,  1845, 
in  which  he  lays  down  the  plan  of  proceeding 
by  the  borders.  The  fifth  letter  consists  of  ex- 
ti-acts  from  the  private  correspondence  of  Bishop 
Morris,  which  Bishop  Soule  interpreted  as 
speaking  in  his  favor. 

The  Bishop  professes,  in  these  letters,  to  have 
adhered  all  along  to  the  provisions  of  the  plan; 
that  he  had  not  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  but  had  been  acting  as  a 
bisliop  of  the  ilethodist  Episcopal  Church  from 
1844,  up  to  May,  1846.  We  will  now  present 
some  of  our  observations  on  these  letters,  from  our 
review  of  them  of  December  4,  1846,  embracing 
several  points  as  follows,  namely:  On  the  charges 
against  Bishop  Soule — his  withdrawal  from  the 
Church — his  recognition  by  the  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  charges  concerning  which 
the  Bishop  complains,  it  is  proper  to  state  that 
brother  Finley  drew  up  charges  against  Bishop 
Soule  about  the  last  of  April,  1845.  The  charge 
was  "  improper  conduct,"  with  several  specifica- 
tions. On  consulting  with  Rev.  David  Young, 
the  charges  were  never  presented,  because,  in 
consequence  of  the  jiresidency  of  Bishop  Soule 
in  the  convention,  he  was  considered  as  no  longer 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  having, 
with  his  associates,  renounced  its  jurisdiction. 
The  charges,  therefore,  were  never  presented. 
We  have  now  a  copy  of  those  charges  before  us, 
and  the  specifications  referred  to — bis  calling 
Bishop  Andrew  to  work,  his  disregarding  the 
decision  of  the  bishops,  in  aiding  and  abetting  a 
secession  from  the  Church,  and  in  using  language 
bordering  on  the  profane  in  declaring  that  his 
principles  were  as  firm  as  the  throne  of  God. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Cartwright  prepared  similar  charges 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  and  was  deterred 
from  prosecuting  them  only  from  the  considera- 
tion that  Bishop  Soule  had  ceased  to  consider 
himself  as  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  he  did  not  attend  the  Illinois  confer- 
ence, where  the  charges  would  have  met  him, 
and  would  have  been  prosecuted.  The  truth  is, 
such  has  been  the  course  of  Bishop  Soule  that 
the  accusations  against  him,  or  rather  his  acts  of 
maladministration,  were  in  the  mouths  of  every 
one;  and  it  is  surprising  that  he  dreamed  of  any 
thing  else  than  that  tlie  statements  concerning  liis 
deeds  would  be  noticed  and  animadverted  on. 
And  we  can  see  no  good  reason,  had  he  remained 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Clinrch,  why  he 
should  escape  accountability  any  more  than  any 
other  officer  of  the  Churcli.  Both  private  mem- 
bers and  preachers,  for  sowing  dissensions  or  dis- 
obedience to  the  order  and  Discipline  of  the 
Church,  after  admonition,  and  persistence  in  their 
course,  are  to  be  treated  as  offenders,  and  expelled 
from  the  Church;  and  the  light  in  which  such  con- 
duct is  viewed  and  treated  by  the  Church,  places 
them,  in  regard  to  Church  censure,  in  the  ranks 
of  immoral  persons,  whether  ihey  are  otherwi.se 
guilty  of  any  direct  immoral  acts  or  not.  And 
had  IMshop  Soule  not  renounced  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Methodi.-,t  ICpi-copal  Church,  he  ought,  af- 
ter admonition,  to  be  suspended,  as  in  cases  of  .sim- 
ilar transgressors,  from  all  ofHcial  privileges  in 
the  Church,  till  next  Geueral  conference.     And 


the  acts  that  call  for  such  a  decision,  are  as  inju- 
rious to  the  Church  as  any  other  acts  whatevei. 
and  the  authors  of  them  can  be  placed  in  no 
other  category,  as  to  Church  censure,  than  in 
that  of  persons  guilty  of  immorality,  or  whose 
conduct  can  not  be  borne  with.  And  in  this 
manner  the  Scriptures  teach,  "Now  I  beseech 
you,  brethren,  mark  them  which  cause  divisions 
and  offenses  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye 
have  learned,  and  avoid  them.  For  they  that 
are  such,  serve  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but 
their  own  belly;  and  by  good  words  and  fair 
speeches  deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple." 
Romans  xvi,  17,  18.  And  however,  for  a  lime, 
persons  high  in  authority  may  screen  them- 
selves, under  regulations  made  when  the  Church 
never  dreamed  that  any  of  her  bishops  should 
turn  out  to  be  subverters  of  Church  order,  or,  as 
the  apostle  says,  "  cause  divisions  and  oti'enses," 
the  moral  sense  of  all  good  men  Avill  view  acts 
of  schismatic  conduct  as  inseparable  from  great 
moral  wrong,  in  consequence,  or  in  design,  or  iu 
some  unaccountable  perver.seness  in  those  who 
are  the  actors.  No  body  of  men,  associated  to- 
gether, can  allow  of  such  conduct  as  Bishop 
Soule  has  pursued,  without  the  utter  subversion 
of  their  very  organized  existence. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  Bishop 
Soule,  our  position  is,  that  at  the  Louisville  con- 
vention he  withdrew  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  or  ceased  to  belong  to  it,  and  was 
incapable,  after  that  period,  of  performing  any 
official  episcopal  acts  in  that  Church.  The 
proofs  of  this  are  the  following: 

(1.)  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention.  He 
presided  in  its  deliberations  officially,  and  not 
as  an  honorary  member.  On  page  iiO?  of  the 
"  History  of  the  Organization  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,"  we  have  it  on  record 
that  he  officially  signed  the  official  Minutes  of 
the  convention,  in  connection  with  the  official 
secretaries,  in  the  words  following:  "Joshua 
Soule,  chairman,  Tliomas  0.  Summers,  secretary, 
and  Thomas  N.  Ralston,  assistant  secretary, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  May  19, 1845."  And  this 
act  of  chairmanship  was  no  other  than  an  official 
presidency  of  the  convention;  for  the  Bishop, 
in  his  speech  of  adherence  to  the  convention, 
and,  as  we  maintain,  to  the  new  Church,  speaks 
of  the  request  of  his  "  pelsiding  ovur  the  con- 
vention," and  "presidential  duties."  And  in 
his  speech  at  the  conclusion  of  the  convention, 
and  oil  many  other  occasions,  he  approved  of  the 
doings  of  the  convention,  without  exception;  and 
as  fully  received  them,  and  was  governed  by 
them  from  tlie  close  of  the  convention  to  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Petersburg  conference,  as  he  has 
done  since  the  session  of  that  conference.  Thus 
Bishop  Soule  acted  as  an  official  member  of  the 
convention,  and  is  personally  and  officially 
bound  by  all  the  official  acts  of  the  convention. 
(2.)  Bishop  Soule,  at  the  time  of  the  conven- 
tion and  afterward,  officiated  as  president  of  the 
new  Church.  The  organization  of  the  Rarent 
Missionary  Society,  under  the  Metliodi.st  Epis- 
i  copal  Church,  South,  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the 
I  20th  of  May,  1845.  The  third  article  of  the 
!  constitution,  whidi  describes  the  qualifications 
!  of  the  officers  of  the  society,  declares:  "  They 
I  [that  is  the  officers]  shall  be  members  of  tlie 
I  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  be  an- 
'  nually  elected  by  the  society."  On  the  same 
I  day  in  which  the  society  was  organized.  Bishop 
I  Soule  was  elected  prcsiilent.* 

'  *  >'.,.May  30, 1845. 
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(3.)  Beside,  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
Episcopacy  at  the  Petersburg  conference,  was 
unanimously  adopted.  This  report,  speaking 
of  the  episcopal  administration  of  the  southern 
Bishops — Soule  and  Andrew — approves  of  the 
administration  of  these  two  bishops  from  May, 
1844,  to  May,  1846.  Surely,  they  must  mean 
their  administration  in  and  for  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  So  that  Bishop  Soule's 
own  General  conference  decides  against  him. 

(4.)  Bishop  Soule,  as  an  official  member  of  the 
convention,  renounced  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church;  and,  therefore,  withdrew, 
separated,  or  seceded  from  it.  How  could  he  be 
a  bishop,  or  even  an  elder,  deacon,  preacher,  or 
private  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  after  having  renounced  its  jurisdiction'? 
Was  ever  the  like  known  in  the  world  that  a  man 
who  had  renounced  the  jurisdiction,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  rightful  authority  of  any  Church, 
comprising  its  laws,  regulations,  and  entire  econ- 
omy, should  still  be  considered  a  member  of  the 
renounced  Church?  It  is  true  Bishop  Soule  and 
the  conventionists  use  the  phraseology,  "  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  General  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  and  not  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Church.  If,  by  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  General  conference,  they  mean  any  thing 
else  than  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  such 
an  exposition  is  a  mere  evasion. 

(5.)  Bishop  Soule,  officially,  or,  which  is  the 
same,  virtually,  and  practically,  joined  the  new 
Church  at  the  convention.  He  officially  aided 
in  forming  it,  and  performed  every  official  act 
of  an  organizer  of  a  new  Church.  At  the  con- 
vention he  said,  "  I  shall  feel  myself  fully  au- 
thorized, by  the  plan  of  separation  adopted  by 
the  General  conference  of  1844,  to  unite  myself 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South." 
At  the  Petersburg  conference  he  says,  referring 
to  this  same  act  at  the  convention,  "  That  it 
was  his  purpose  to  unite  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South;"  and  that  he  then 
"  fxilfilled  the  promise  he  had  made  at  the  con- 
vention." So  he  purposed  and  promised  at  the 
convention  that  he  would  unite  with  the  new 
Church.  And  though  he  said  at  the  convention 
he  would  feel  himself  authorized  to  unite  with 
the  new  Church  at  the  next  conference,  this 
was,  in  truth,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
actual  and  formal  union,  with  a  pledge  consisting 
of  purpose  in  his  own  mind,  and  a  promise  to 
them  that  this  purpose  would  be  formally  ful- 
filled at  the  time  proposed,  and  till  that  time 
practically  carried  out.  We  place  this  down  as 
nothing  el-e  than  an  actual,  official  union  on  the 
part  of  Bishop  Soule  with  the  new  Church;  and 
so,  in  all  practical  and  official  ways,  Bishop 
Soule  so  understood  it,  and  so  the  southern 
preachers  both  understood  and  received  it.  And 
this  union  with  the  new  Church  is  no  other  than  a 
withdrawal  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

(6.)  Ever  since  the  convention.  Bishop  Soule 
has  acted  as  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South.  The  following  are  in- 
stances: He  presided  in  their  conferences  after 
their  secession  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church — he  stationed  their  preachers — he  or- 
dained their  elders  and  deacons — he  acted  in 
concert  with  Bishop  Andrew,  etc.  All  these 
acts,  and  others  of  like  sort,  thus  performed, 
are  recognized  as  acts  done  in  and  for  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  not 
as  acts  done  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
So  the  official  journals  of  the  conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal   Church,   South,  declare 


and  publish.  And  the  Petersburg  conference 
recognize  these  same  acts  of  Bishop  Soule  as 
done  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South.  All  the  official  doings 
of  Bishop  Soule,  from  the  convention  of  May, 
1845,  to  the  Petersburg  conference  of  1846,  are 
acts  done  in  and  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  And  as  he  could  not  act  for 
both  Churches  at  the  same  time,  his  official 
union  Avith  the  Church,  South,  expressed  by 
his  own  official  acts,  as  above  stated,  constitute 
a  formal  and  official  withdrawal,  secession, 
separation,  or  renunciation  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  If  any  man  can  believe  the 
contrary,  let  him  believe  it. 

(7.)  The  plain  conclusion  from  the  foregoing 
is,  that  Bishop  Soule  formally  withdrew  from 
or  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  the  Louisville  convention.  For,  in- 
asmuch as  he  acted  as  the  acknowledged  head 
of  that  body,  and  approved  of  its  doings,  with 
the  promise  and  purpose  of  being  formally  one 
with  them  in  May,  1846,  and  officially  and 
practically  one  with  them  till  that  time,  what- 
ever the  convention  enacted  he  was  bound  to 
adopt.  As  a  member  of  the  convention  he  re- 
nounced the  entire  jurisdiction  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  comprising  its  whole  Dis- 
cipline, which  includes  its  doctrines.  General 
Rules,  Church  order;  he,  therefore,  renounced 
submission  and  accountability  to  its  General 
conference — he  disowned  its  Episcopacy,  its  an- 
nual conferences,  quarterly  conferences,  modes 
of  trying  bishops,  elders,  deacons,  preachers, 
and  private  members,  etc.  Bishop  Soule  pur- 
posed and  promised  to  belong  to  another  Church, 
and  became  an  integral  part  of  another  Church 
beside  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He 
acted  officially  for  this  new  Church  at  and  after 
the  convention.  And  he  did  not  act  officially 
for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  acted  against  this  Church,  and 
attempted  to  thrust  himself  into  the  presidency 
of  her  conferences. 

But  it  now  remains,  while  we  are  on  this 
point,  to  show  some  of  the  absurdities  of  Bishop 
Soule's  course,  in  professing  to  be  a  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  after  he  had 
renounced  its  authority,  and  joined  another 
Church,  and  acted  officially  for  the  new  Church. 

First.  It  is  supremely  absurd,  that  a  bishop 
in  one  Church  would  be  allowed  to  exercise  his 
episcopal  office  in  another  Church.  If  he  pro- 
fesses attachment  to  the  one,  how  can  he,  with 
any  consistency,  be  the  official  actor  in  another? 
As  well  might  the  moderator  of  a  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  assume  to  himself  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as 
Bishop  Soule.  The  moderator  never  acknowl- 
edged the  jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church;  and  Bishop  Soule  renounced  it. 
Both  are  precisely  on  the  same  footing.  To 
mention  such  an  anomaly  in  the  religious  world 
is  its  confutation.  If  this  were  admitted,  noth- 
ing but  confusion  would  fill  the  Christian  world- 

Second.  As  bishop  of  one  Church,  he  acted  for 
another.  Let  tliis  be  continued,  and  what  con- 
fusion will  it  bring  into  all  sober  ecclesiastical 
order  and  Church  records?  In  ordaining,  the 
candidate  is  ordained  in  one  Church,  and  acts 
for  anotlier.  In  drawing  up  parchments,  end- 
I  less  confusion  will  prevail.  The  Church  would, 
i  by  this  process,  become  a  mere  mob,  where  all 
f  were  usurpers,  and  no  one  endowed  with  defi- 
nite authority. 
;      Third.  But  look  at  this  double  assumption  in 
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another  light.  Its  shows  its  Popish  paternity, 
or  near  relationship,  in  many  rtspt'cts.  The 
promoters  of  double  power,  of  spiritual  and 
temporal,  proved  it  by  quoting,  "  Behold,  two 
swords." 

Fourth.  His  course  is  a  daring  act  of  attempted 
subversion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
With  a  profession  of  belonging  to  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  Bishop  Soule  would  rest 
within  her  walls,  and  by  tliis  means  aid  her 
enemies  and  subverters  in  razing  to  the  founda- 
tions the  groundwork  of  the  Church,  after  the 
overturning  of  her  walls. 

Fifth.  Look  at  another  strange  thing  in  this 
movement.  According  to  the  plan,  even  had 
it  been  ratified,  it  provides  that  the  "  ministers 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  shall  in 
no  wise  attempt  to  organize  Churches  or  socie- 
ties within  the  limits  of  the  Church,  South, 
nor  shall  they  attempt  to  exercise  any  pastoral 
oversight  therein."  Bishop  Soule  professed  to 
be  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  yet  he  exercises  in  the  Church,  South,  not 
only  pastoral  oversight,  but  he  also  organizes 
Churches  and  societies,  and  performs  every  act 
that  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  could  pretend  to  do.  But  this, 
too,  must  be  authorized  by  the  plan,  although 
in  direct  contravention  to  its  provisions.  If 
Bishop  Soule  was  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  the  session  of  the  Missouri 
conference,  in  1845,  why  did  he  leave  without 
appointments  those  preachers  of  the  conference 
who  remained  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cluirch,  and  at  the  same  time  stationed  those 
preachers  who  had  seceded  or  withdrawn  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  united 
with  another  Church? 

5.  In  regard  to  the  reception  of  Bishop  Soule 
by  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  we  have  all  along  maintained  that 
since  the  convention,  Bishop  Soule  had  with- 
drawn from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  such  should  be  his  designation  on  the 
Minutes.  And  the  thing  was  so  plain  that  the 
editors  of  our  ensuing  Minutes  did  leave  off 
his  name.  The  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  however,  still  considered  Bishop 
Soule  as  one  of  their  body,  even  after  the  con- 
vention, till  he  would  declare  himself  united 
with  the  new  Church  by  presiding  in  their 
conferences,  or  by  such  other  official  acts  or 
declarations  as  would  decide  more  fully  his 
course,  in  the  absence  of  any  manly,  open,  and 
candid  avowal  from  his  own  mouth  or  pen. 
Here  is  the  precise  difference  between  us  and 
the  bishops  of  our  Church.  They  looked  for  a 
more  open  declaration  from  Bishop  Soule  after 
the  convention,  before  they  would  pronounce 
him  withdrawn.  We  thought  we  had  enough 
to  form  our  opinion  and  make  our  declaration, 
and  argue  the  good  cause  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  without  a  single  word  more. 

Accordingly,  our  bisliops,  in  pursuance  of 
their  honest  and  charitable  opinion  concerning 
Bishop  Soule,  kindly  invited  him  to  meet  them, 
expecting  no  doubt  that,  by  this  means,  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  which 
Ciiurch  he  would  choose  to  belong  to.  And 
this  is  all  that  is  contained  in  their  notice 
dated  May  27, 1845,  which  is  one  of  the  "  docu- 
ments," concerning  which  we  have  he.ard  so 
much,  but  means  no  more  than  as  we  have 
stated  above. 

But  the  other  "document,"  dated  July  3, 
1845,  and  signed   by   Bishops  Hedding  and 


I  Janes,  as  chairman  and  secretarv  of  the  epis 

copal  board,  is  a  triumphant  vindication  of  ou. 

j  position,  and  is  direct  proof  against  the  posi 

I  tion  of  Bishop  Soule,  and  leaves  him  not  on# 

I  inch  of  ground  to  stand  on.     This  document  is 

!  entirely  on  our  side  of  the  question,  and  at 

j  irreconcilable  variance  with  the  practice  ane 

the  pleas  of  Bishop  Soule.     According  to  this 

I  it  will  be  seen  that  our  bishops  decided,  that 

I  as  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

thev  were  amenable  to  their  General  conference, 

:  and  would  not  be  justified  in  acting  for  the  new 

Church  as  Bishop  Soule  had  done.    From  the 

two  papers  it  appears: 

(1.)  That  our  bishops  would  not  consider 
themselves  justified  in  presiding  in  conferences 
j  represented  in  the  Louisville  convention. 

(2.)  Their  reasons  for  this  .ire,  that  the  con- 
I  vention   decided   that   the  jurisdiction  of  the 
'  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  over  the  confer- 
•  ences  represented  in  the  convention  was  entirely 
I  dissolved,   and   that^  they   formed   themselves 
into  a  new  and  distinct  Church.     That  is,  our 
bishops  could  not  preside  in  conferences  wliere 
the  jurisdiction  of  our   Church   was   rejected, 
and  another  jurisdiction  created  and  acknowl- 
edged; and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  Bishop 
Soule  could  not  preside  in  these  conferences,  as 
a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

(.3.)  That  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  amenable  to 
the  General  conference  of  that  Cliurch,  could 
not  preside  in  conferences  represented  in  the 
Louisville  convention. 

(4.)  That  the  plan  of  episcopal  visitation 
agreed  on  at  the  close  of  the  last  General  con- 
ference was  annulled,  and  another  plan  made. 

(5.)  The  bisliops  took  no  action  relative  to 
Bishop  Soule's  course,  leaving  it  with  himself 
to  remain  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
by  presiding  in  her  conferences,  or  to  unite  with 
the  Methotlist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  by 
presiding  in  her  conferences;  and  should  he 
see  fit  to  withdraw  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  by  presiding  in  the  southern  con 
ferences,  they'wisely  provided  for  the  confer- 
ences of  the"  Metho'dist  Episcopal  Church  by 
the  services  of  Bishop  Morris. 

But  Bishop  Soule  wades  through  the  deci-sions 
of  tlie  bisliops,  and  sets  them  aside  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  he  did  their  decisions  when 
he  called  Bisliop  Andrew  to  work,  and  after- 
ward spurned  the  provisions  of  the  plan.  Our 
bishops  thought  it  would  be  xinjustijiable  in  any 
or  all  the  bishops  of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal 
Church  to  preside  in  conferences  represented  in 
the  convention. 

In  short,  if  we  consider  the  official  decision 
of  the  bishops,  as  published  in  the  Western 
Christian  Advocate  of  July  18,  1845,  and  also 
the  letter  to  Bishop  Soule,  both  of  which  bear 
the  same  date  of  July  '.i,  1845,  we  must  con- 
clude, that  the  bishops  considered  the  act  of 
presiding  in  the  conferences  represented  in  the 
convention,  as  a  withdrawal  from  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Churcli;  and  that,  therefore,  after 
Bishop  Soule  had  presided  in  these  conferences, 
he  was  considered  oy  our  bishops  as  no  longer 
one  of  their  colleagues. 

Since  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Soule  in  the 
conferences  represented  in  the  Louisville  con- 
vention, by  the  two  documents  under  consider- 
ation, ournishops  disown  Bishop  Soule  as  one 
of  their  colleagues.  Bui  still  he  persists,  in  as 
determined  opposition  to  their  decision  as  to 
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the  editorial  course  of  the  editor  of  the  West- 
ern Christian  Advocate,  to  claim  the  prerog- 
ative of  bishop  iu  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Furthermore,  in  the  "  Minutes  of  the  annual 
conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
from  May  to  December,  1S45,  New  York:  pub- 
lished by  G.  Lane,  and  C.  B.  Tippet,  for  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  the  conference 
office,  200  Mulberry-street;  J.  Collord,  Printer, 
1846,"  the  list  of  "  Bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,"  has  not  the  names  of 
Joshua  Soule  and  James  O.  Andrew,  in  the 
number  of  bishops.  The  Minutes  are  furnished 
by  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  we  infer  the  names  of  Joshua 
Soule  and  James  0.  Andrew  were  omitted  by 
our  bishops  from  the  list  of  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  because  our  bish- 
ops considered  them  as  withdrawn  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or  that  they  were 
no  longer  bishops  of  this  Chuixh. 

6.  In  regard  to  the  plan,  its  extent  and 
boundaries,  a  few  words  may  be  said.  Bishop 
Soule,  in  his  fourth  letter,  quotes  a  "  docu- 
ment "  of  his  own  making,  dated  August  4, 1845, 
and  published  a  few  weeks  after  in  Western 
Advocate.  In  this  Bishop  Soule  contends  to 
occupy  territory  never  embraced  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  plan,  in  whole  or  in  part;  for 
instance,  the  territory  in  the  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Iowa  conferences;  not  one  inch  of  which 
■was  ever  contemplated  or  provided  for  in  the 
plan. 

In  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  of  June 
26,  1846,  we  proved  from  unquestionable  au- 
thority the  following  propositions: 

"  That  the  plan  of  separation  applies  only 
to  the  territory  comprised  in  the  thirteen  an- 
nual conferences  in  the  slaveholding  states,  as 
their  boundaries  were  defined  previous  to,  and 


at,  the  beginning  of  the  General  conference  of 
1844;  and  to  no  other  territory." 

"  That  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  at  its  utmost  limits, 
was  to  be  confined  to  the  territory  in  these 
thirteen  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  states; 
and  the  rule  fixes  the  line,  not  within  the  limits 
of  the  non-protesting  conferences,  but  either 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  thirteen  confer- 
ences, or  some  line  south  of  this." 

"  That  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  HAS  OFFICIALLY  TAUGHT  the  breach  of  the 


I  plan,  by  her  convention,  her  bishops,  her  Gen- 
eral conference,  her  editors,  annual  conferences, 
I  and  leading  ministers." 

"  That  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  have  actually  broken  the 
plan  in  the  Kanawha  district,  Cincinnati,  and 
several  other  places." 

'•  That  neither  the  bishops  nor  presiding 
elders  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  have 
violated  the  plan  in  anyone  instance;  but  they 
have  scrupulously  carried  out  the  official  de- 
cisions on  this  subject  by  the  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 

Bishop  Soule  was  guided  solely  by  his  own 
law  and  not  by  the  plan,  or  the  decisions  of  our 
board  of  bishops.  Hence,  after  our  bishops,  in 
1845,  had  supplied  the  Cincinnati  stations. 
Bishop  Andrew  appointed  preachers  to  a  South- 
ern Church  in  Cincinnati,  which  had  no  pre- 
vious existence  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  but  was  formed  expressly  for  the  south. 
The  Kanawha  district,  too.  Bishop  Hamline,  in 
1845,  supplied  with  preachers.  But  Bishop 
Andrew  shortly  after  sent  southern  preachers. 
In  September,  of  1846,  Bishop  Morris  supplied 
fully  the  same  district.  Just  three  weeks  after. 
Bishop  Soule  formed  a  new  district  within  the 
Kanawha  district,  and  supplied  it  with  preach- 
ers, thus  putting  the  finishing  stroke  on  the 
plan. 


CHAPTER   XLI. 

SOUTHERN  BISHOPS  YS.  OUR  BISHOPS. 


1 .  ALTHorGH  Bishop  Soule's  letters  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  T\  estern  Advocate,  as  pre- 
Bented  in  the  preceding  chapter,  singled  out 
the  editor  as  his  opponent,  the  principal  source 
of  disturbance  was  that  the  administration  of 
the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
were  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  southern 
bishops.  The  southern  bishops,  as  we  have 
seen,  paid  no  regard  to  the  plan,  while  our 
bishops  observed  scrupulously  all  its  provi- 
sions. Thus,  everywhere  on  the  border  the 
southern  bishops  were  sending  preachers  to 
minorities,  and  interior  societies,  while  our 
bishops  did  no  such  thing.  But  such  were 
the  misinterpretations  of  this  state  of  things, 
and  the  evil  influence  of  it  on  the  interests  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that  her  bish- 
ops, after  a  delay  of  several  months,  were  com- 
pelled to  declare  their  sentiments  and  course 
anew  on  this  subject. 

2.  Accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  previous  ar- 
rangement, the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  met  in  Philadelphia,  on  Wednes- 
day, March  3,  1847.     The  following  is  their 

19 


own   authentic  publication  of  their  proceed- 
ings: 

"  Philadelphia,  Wednesday,  March  3. 
"  Agreeably  to  previous  arrangement,  all  the 
I  bishops  of   the  Methodist  Episcopal   Church 
!  met  iu  the  Fifth-Street  Church  in  this  city. 
!       "Bishop  Hedding  presided. 
"  Prayer  by  Bishop  Waugh. 
"Edmund  S.  Janes  was  appointed  secretary. 

"EXTE.\fT    FEOil   THE   MINUTES   OF   WEDNESDAY. 

"Bishop  Hedding  presented  for  consideration 
several  subjects  connected  wiUi  our  administra- 
tion, relative  to  border  work  under  the  plan  of 
separation,  adopted  by  the  last  General  confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist 'Episcopal  Church,  when 
it  was, 

"  (1.)  Resolved,  That  the  plan  of  separation 
aforesaid  provides  for  taking  the  votes  by  con- 
ferences, stations,  and  societies,  and  not  by 
circuits,  in  fixing  their  Church  relations. 

"(2.)  Resolved,  That,  in  our  administration 
under  said  plan  of  separation,  we  consider  the 
period  of  taking  the  vote  of  conferences,  sta- 
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tions,  and  societies,  is  limited:  for  conferences  | 
to  the  time  of  their  next  session  after  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  for  stations  and  societies  to  the  j 
time  of  the  first  session  of  their  respective  , 
annual  conferences  subsequent  to  said  organi- 
zation. 

"extract   from   the   minutes   of    THURSDAY. 

"(3.)  Resolved,   That  in  our  administration 
■we  will,  under  the  plan  of  separation  aforesaid, 
consider    the    first    vole    regularly   and    fairly  \ 
taken  after  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  [ 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  by  any  border  station  \ 
or  society  south  of  the  Hue  of  separation,  as 
final    in    fixing   its   relation    to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  or  to  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South. 

"  (4.)  Resolved,  therefore,  That  we  can  send 
no  preacher  to  any  station  or  society  south  of 
the  line  of  separation  which,  subsequent  to  the 
organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  has  once  received  a  preacher  from  said  j 
Church,  without  remonstrance  from  a  majority 
of  its  members. 

"(5.)  Resolved,  also,  That  when  a  border  sta- 
tion or  society  north  of  the  line  of  separation 
has  once  received  a  preacher  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church — subsequent  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South — 
without  remonstrance  from  the  majority  of  said 
station  or  society,  it  fixes  finally  the  Church 
relation  of  said  station  or  society  to  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  even  if  it  were  to  be 
admitted  that  the  'plan  of  separation'  allows 
stations  and  societies  north  of  said  line  to  vote  on 
the  subject  of  Church  relationship. 

"(G.)  Whereas,  the  Discipline  says,  'Virginia 
conference  shall  be  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,'  and 
'  Philadelphia  conference  shall  include  the  East- 
ern Shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia' — the  Ches- 
apeake Bay,  an  aim  of  the  ocean,  being  between 
them — therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  in  our  administration  we  will 
regard  the  '  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia' as  not  being  'border'  work  in  the  sense 
of  the  '  plan  of  separation.' 

"(7.)  Resolved,  That,  from  the  information 
before  us,  after  mature  consultation,  we  agree  in 
the  opinion  that  the  Kanawha  district,  Ohio  con- 
ference, under  the  '  plan  of  separation,'  belongs 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  that  we 
will  govern  our  administration  accordingly. 

"extracts   from    the    minutes   of   THURSDAY    AF- 
TERNOON. 

"(8.)  Resolved,  That  our  administration  within 
the  bounds  of  King  George,  Westmoreland,  Lan- 
caster, and  Warrentou  circuits,  Baltimore  con- 
ference, be  governed  by  the  principle  laid  down 
in  our  first  resolution,  and  tnat  we  feel  obliged 
to  furnish  preachers  to  said  circuits  as  heretofore, 
if  it  be  practicable. 

"(9.)  Resolved,  That,  as  our  immediate  duties 
do  not  require  us  to  speak  publicly  of  other  parts 
of  our  border  work,  where  difficulties  exist,  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  make  known  our  opinions 
concerning  them  at  present. 

"(10.)  Resolved,  That  the  extracts  selected 
from  the  journal  for  publication  bo  signed  by  the 
secretary,  and  forwarded  to  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate and  Journal. 

"  As  per  order,     Edmund  S.  Janes,  Sec'y."* 


*  C,  March  24,  and  W.,  April  2,  1847.     Scraps,  V,  pp. 
349,360. 


The  decisions  of  the  bishops  created  quite  a 
sensation  in  the  south.  Dr.  Lee  considered  the 
bishops  all  wrong.*  The  editor  of  the  Southern 
Advocate  complained  that  the  bishops  infracted 
the  plan  by  such  statements,  as  well  as  by  their 
administration. t  The  editor  of  the  Pitt.sburg 
Advocate  took  his  regular  middle  course  in  refer- 
ence to  the  whole  subject,  though  he  congratu- 
lated himself  that  he  had  not,  like  Drs.  Bond  and 
Elliott,  decided  against  the  validity  of  the  plan. J 
Rev.  Leo  Rosser,  of  the  Virginia  conference,  in 
two  long  articles  in  the  Richmond  Advocate, 
opposed  with  all  his  might  the  doings  of  our 
'     '         "      Rev.  A.  L.  P.   Green  wa.s  exceed- 


ingly urgent  that  the  southern  bishops  would 
conu'r  with  our  bishops  and  adjust  the  matter.^ 
But  we  may  ask  here  two  questions:  How 
could  Bishop  Soule  and  his  associates  ask  our 
bishops  to  confer  with  them,  when  they  had, 
ever  since  May,  1844,  acted  for  themselves,  in 
defiance  of  the  official  decisions  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church?  And  we  may  also  ask,  how 
could  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  ask  for  cooperation  from  the  southern 
bishops,  inasmuch  as  the  convention,  the  south- 
ern General  conference,  and  the  southern  bishops 
had  already  committed  themselves  in  principle 
and  practice  in  the  breach  of  the  plan? 

And,  indeed,  the  decisions  and  administra- 
tion of  our  bishops  declared  the  nullification  of 
the  plan  to  as  great  an  extent  as  Drs.  Bond  and 
Elliott  did.  Our  bishops  felt  themselves  bound 
to  administer  according  to  it,  as  far  as  practicable, 
while  it  was  in  being,  or  up  to  1848.  Yet  their 
administration  now  was  such,  in  consequence  of 
the  breach  of  it  by  the  south,  that  the  plan 
received  the  sentence  of  future  nullity  by  their 
administration.  So  Dr.  Wightraan  declared.  He 
said,  "  To  all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  the 
measures  decided  on  can  not  fail  to  upset  and 
nullify  the  whole  deed.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  a  collision  between  the  administration  of 
the  two  connections  is  unavoidable."  Then  he 
calls  on  the  southern  bishops  to  remonstrate 
publicly  against  the  measures  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. If  Indeed,  Bishop  Capers 
already  did  more  than  remonstrate.  Under  date 
of  March  22,  1847,  he  decided  in  favor  of  his 
southern  course  of  the  breach  of  the  plan, 
originating  with  the  convention,  and  continued 
by  Bishop  Andrew  up  to  the  present  time,  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  survey  this  letter  of  Bishop 
Capers. 

'A.  Bishop  Capers,  under  date  of  March  22, 
1847,  writes  a  long  letter  to  Rev.  S.  T.  Moorman, 
presiding  elder  of  Charlottcville  district,  in 
which  he  gives  a  new  interpretation  of  the  plan. 
He  says,  accompanied  with  much  elaboration, 
that  tne  line,  according  to  the  plan,  is  that 
between  the  free  and  slave  states,  or,  in  otlicr 
words.  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Still  he  pre- 
faces his  letter  with,  ""What  have  we  to  do  with 
war,  border  war!  It  is  all  of  the  devil,  first  and 
last;  a  war  in  which  he  that  fights  hardest 
serves  Satan  best."**  We  place  extracts  of  this 
letter  in  the  documents. +t 

It  is  enough  to  state  the  fact  that  Bishop 
Capers  gave  such  an  interpretation  to  the  plan. 


*  K.,  April  1. 1S47.    Scraps,  V,  p.  349. 

t  S..  April  9.  184".    Scrap.",  V.  p.  363. 

i  P.,  April  14tli.     Scraps,  V,  p.  370. 

11  K.,  April  22,  1847.    Scraps,  V,  pp.  427-443. 

I  N.,  April  23,  1847.    Scraps,  V,  p.  416. 

\  S.,  April  9,  1847.    Scraps,  V,  p.  -■"« 

**  S.,  April  2, 1847.    Scraps,  V,  '^' 

W  Document,  No.  71. 
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•without  taking  up  time  to  show  its  manifest 
absurdity.  Dr.  Bond  reviewed  it,  however,  to 
great  purpose.* 

4.  Bishop  Soule,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1847, 
publishes  a  long  letter  in  the  Nashville  Advo- 
cate, giving  an  interpretation  to  the  plan  in 
accordance  with  the  southern  practice,  and  at 
variance  with  the  decisions  of  our  bishops. +  We 
will  make  some  extracts  from  this,  and  offer 
some  observations.  He  gives  three  distinct 
theories  in  regard  to  the  import  of  the  plan,  and 
they  are  as  follows: 

"First.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some — to  how 
great  an  extent  it  prevails  I  know  not — that  the 
resolution  of  the  General  conference,  providing 
for  the  adherence  of  border  stations  and  societies 
north  and  south,  by  majorities,  has  exclusive 
reference  to  stations  and  societies  within  the 
geographical  limits  of  the  conferences  in  the 
southern  organization;  and,  consequently,  can 
not  apply  to  any  station  or  society  within  the 
disciplinary  bounds  of  the  northern  conferences. 

"Second'  Others,  and  probably  a  far  greater 
number,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions 
of  the  act  embrace  border  stations  and  societies 
equally  ou  both  sides  of  the  conference  bound- 
aries, and  secure  the  right  of  discretionary  elec- 
tion to  both.  But  they  believe  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  act  is  exclusively  applicable  to  such 
stations  and  societies  as  ai"e  immediately  on  the 
line  dividing  the  conferences. 

'•Third.  Different  from  both  these,  others  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  resolution  of  the  confer- 
ence is  more  extensive,  adapting  its  provisions  to 
such  circumstances  and  exigencies  as  a  sound 
calculation  might  anticipate,  and  a  prudent  policy 
provide  for.  These  understand  the  first  resolu- 
tion of  the  'plan  of  separation'  as  providing  for 
the  boundary  of  '  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion,' in  case  the  annual  conferences  in  the  slave- 
holding  states  should  find  it  necessary  to  unite 
in  such  a  connection;  and,  consequently,  that 
the  boundary  between  the  northern  and  southern 
jurisdiction,  in  the  sense  of  the  General  conference, 
was  contingent,  depending,  fur  its  confirmation, 
upon  the  decision  of  the  conferences  in  the  slave- 
holding  states,  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  a 
southern  'connection.'  It  is  further  the  opinion 
of  this  third  class,  that,  in  settling  the  boundary 
between  the  north  and  south,  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  General  conference  not  to  fix  geographical 
lines  as  the  boundary,  but  to  adopt  a  'rule'  of 
regulation  relative  to  the  line  of  division,  iu 
accommodation  to  circumstances,  which  a  pru- 
dent foresight  could  hardly  fail  to  anticipate, 
in  case  the  southern  'ecclesiastical  connection' 
should  be  formed." 

Bishop  Soule  thinks  there  are  but  few  who 
hold  to  the  first  theory.  Vt'e  believe  there  are 
few  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  who 
believe  differently.  And  we  further  say,  accord- 
ing to  the  exact  showing  of  the  plan,  and  the 
doings  of  the  General  conference,  there  is  no 
room  for  a  different  opinion;  and  the  two  other 
interpretations  of  the  Bishop,  especially  the  last, 
which  is  also  his  own,  have  no  foundation  in  the 
plan.  Hence  the  recourse  of  the  Bishop  to  other 
principles  of  interpretation,  beside  tne  plain, 
grammatical  sense  of  the  words,  and  the  connec- 
tion in  which  they  stand.  Notice  how  Bishop 
Soule,  while  zealous  for  the  law  and  the  letter  of 
it,  brings  in  other  principles  of  a  latitudinarian 
expediency,  to  do  away  both  the  spirit  and  the 


*  C,  April  21st.    Scraps,  V,  pp.  398-40! 
t  N.,  April  16, 1847.    Scraps,  V..  p.  384. 


letter  of  the  instrument.     He  has  recourse  to  a 
"sound  calculation" — "a  prudent  policy" — "the 
intention  of  the  General  conference  " — "a  prudent 
foresight."     By  such   methods  as  these,  Bishop 
I  Soule,   Bishop    Capers,   and  the  other  southern 
I  leaders,  explain  away  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
plan,  and  make  it  go  on  all  fours  to  serve  their 
purposes.     But  in  the  great  heat  of  interpreta- 
tion, the  two  southern  bishops  disagree  in  their 
i  interpretation  of  the  plan. 

I      Bishop   Capers    claims    all  the   slaveholding 
I  states  for  the  south,  in  direct  violation  of  the 

Slan,  as  we  have  heretofore  fully  shown  from  the 
ocument  itself;  and  we  are  sure  no  other  inter- 
i  pretation  can  consistently  be  given  it.  But  then 
he  kindly  awards  the  free  states  to  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  But  Bishop  Soule  is  not 
satisfied  with  such  a  gloss — he  would  claim 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pittsburg,  Balti- 
more, and  Philadelphia  conferences;  or  as  much 
of  them  as  he  could  induce  to  unite  with  the 
new  Church. 

But  Bishops  Capers  and  Soule,  in  their  letters, 
speak  long  and  loud  for  peace.  No  one  has  any 
faith  in  such  professions  of  peace. 

As  matters  now  stand,  since  the  decisions  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have 
been  promulgated,  and  the  decisions  of  Bishops 
Soule  and  Capers  conflicting  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  decisions  of  our  bishops,  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  the  plan  means  any  thing  at  all, 
if  southern  interpretations  are  taken  into  the 
account.* 

5.  Bishop  Soule  published,  in  the  Nashville 
Advocate  of  May  7,  1847,  a  letter  to  the  Rev. 
Weslev  Montgoniery,  presiding  elder  of  Guyan- 
dotte  district  ."Kentucky  conference,  dated  Nash- 
ville, April  30,  1847,  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
interpret  away  the  decisions  of  our  bishops,  and 
give  such  instructions  as  will  serve  to  obtain  as 
I  much  territory  as  possible.  The  letter  of  Bishop 
Soule  is  veiy  long;  we  must,  therefore,  content 
ourselves  with  noticing  its  prominent  points.f 

Our  first  remark  on  Bishop  Soule's  letter,  is  in 
reference  to  his  attempt  to  nullify  the  official 
decision  of  our  bishops,  by  endeavoring  to  detract 
from  it  all  oflScial  authority.  He  first  suggests 
two  meanings  which  may  attach  to  the  decision 
of  our  bishops;  namely,  whether  they  acted  "in 
their  official  capacity,' as  judges  of  questions  of 
laic;"  or  " prudeniiaily,  to  harmonize  their  admin- 
istration, amid  conflicting  opinions  and  acknowl- 
edged difficulties."  He  settles  down  in  the 
latter  sentiment;  and  thus  sets  at  naught  their 
decisions.  For  if  their  action  be  only  a  matter 
of  prudence,  without  any  regard  to  principle, 
then  Bishop  Soule's  ex  cathedra  decision  must 
entirely  counteract  the  unofficial  decision  of  our 
bishops;  and  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epi.s- 
copal  Church  must  be  put  down  as  inconsistent. 
But  he  gives  four  reasons  for  his  interpretation. 

As  to  his  first,  "that  the  resolutions  of  our 
bishops  are  too  indefinite  and  hypothetical  for 
a  judicial  decision,"  nothing  is  more  untrue. 
These  decisions  unequivocally  say  that  Bishop 
;  Soule  and  his  colleagues  have  infracted  the  plan, 
I  in  sending  preachers  into  several  places  within 
I  the  bounds  of  the  Ohio,  Baltimore,  and  Philadel- 
phia conferences.  Nothing  is  more  free  from 
indefiniteness  and  hvpothesis  than  this  very 
decision.  Another  thing  is  clear  as  the  sun — 
that  the  Louisville  convention  and  the  Peters- 
burg General  conference,  by  authorizing  inixac- 

*  W..  April  7, 1847.    Scraps,  T.  p.  471. 

X  See  the  letter  in  N.,  May  7lh.    Scraps,  V,  p.  467. 
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tJons  of  the  plan,  were  condemned  by  our  bish- 
ops in  so  doing. 

As  to  his  second  remark,  whether  the  decision 
of  our  bishops  is  at  fault,  in  not  deciding 
■whether  the  provisions  of  the  plan  liad  any 
iq)plication  to  societies  and  stations  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pitts- 
burg, and  the  Ohio  conferences,  we  remark  that 
no  such  decision  would  be  of  the  least  vidue. 
The  provisions  of  the  plan  clearly  and  unequivo- 
cally apply  only  to  the  territories  of  the  protest- 
ing conferences,  wholly  in  the  slaveliolding 
States,  and  had  no  relevancy  to  any  conferences 
in  the  free  states,  or  to  any  conferences  made  up 
of  free  and  slave  territory.  The  plain,  gram- 
matical construction  of  the  plan  shows  that 
every  inch  of  the  non-protesting  conferences 
occupied  by  the  south  is  a  glaring  infraction  of 
the  plan.  And  why  should  our  bishops  go  to 
explain  that  which  was  as  clear  as  noondayV 

As  to  the  third  reason  of  Bishop  Soule,  or 
•what  he  calls  the  new  motle  of  action  by  our 
bishops,  we  remark  that  there  are  new  circum- 
ttances  now  in  being,  which  did  not  exist  when 
the  New  York  meeting  was  held.  There  have 
been  whole  series  of  new  measures  employed  by 
the  southern  actors;  namely,  General  conlerence, 
annual  conference,  editors,  bishops,  etc.;  and  a 
mere  circumstantial  regulation,  adopted  by  the 
new  circumstances  of  the  case,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  but  is  a  matter  of  course. 

As  to  the  fourth  complaint,  that  our  bishops 
did  not  consult  the  southern  bishops  l:)efore  they 
decided,  we  reply:  this  shows  their  wisdom, 
their  peaceable  character,  and  other  good  quali- 
ties. It  would  be  unwise  to  consult  men  after 
they  had  given  so  many  proofs  already  of  their 
utter  disregard  for  the  official  decisions  of  our 
bishops,  while  both  were  bishops  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  But,  now,  to  consult  bish- 
ops of  another  Church,  how  the  affairs  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are  to  be  managed, 
would  be  strange  indeed.  It  would  be  like  a 
man  of  peaceable  temper,  consulting  the  invader 
of  his  rights  and  property  how  lie  could  preserve 
his  rights,  and  secure  his  property  from  the  very 
invader  who  encroaches  .on  both.  Beside,  how 
could  our  bishops  have  a  peaceable  or  pleasant 
interview  with  the  southern  bishops,  employed 
as  they  were  in  constant  acts  of  encroachments 
on  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church?  Finally, 
Bishop  Soule  ought  to  be  the  last  to  make  such  a 
complaint.  Did  he  consult  our  bishops,  wlien  he 
contravened  their  decisions,  in  calling  Bishop 
Andrew  to  work,  and  in  many  other  acts  pursu- 
ant to  that  overt  measure?    No  such  thing. 

Another  remark  is  pioper  here.  Bishop  Soule 
treats  our  bishops  as  if  they  were  mere  children, 
or  even  indiscreet  novices.  Our  bishops  meet, 
decide,  and  carry  out  this  decision  in  tneir  ad- 
ministration, in  reference  to  the  occupancy  and 
supply  of  tlieir  regular  work,  in  stationing 
preachers  within  the  bounds  of  those  conferences, 
whose  boundaries  are  unequivocally  fixed  in  our 
Discipline;  and  yet  all  this  is  unofficial  in  his 
view.  Beside,  he  ascribes  to  them  a  shuffling 
course,  in  supposing,  or  rather  believing  they 
acted,  not  from  principle,  or  from  any  fixccl 
judgment  of  their  own,  but  "  prudent ially,  to 
narnionize  their  administration,  amid  conflicting 
opinions  and  acknowledged  difficulties."  We 
rejoice  that  our  bishops  are  men  of  a  very  differ- 
ent temper  and  principles  from  those  which  tliis 
shifting  policy  would  suppose. 


As  to  minorilies,  Bishop  Soule  more  than  inti- 
mates that  they  had  better  be  supplied  by  those 
whom  they  prefer.  He  says:  "  1  should  think  it 
far  better  for  such  minorities,  being  on  the  bor- 
ders, to  receive  preachers  from  the  Church  to 
which  they  desire  to  adhere,  provided  they 
believe  themselves  able  to  support  them."  In- 
deed, this  has  been  the  practice,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  in  all,  or  nearly  all  the  places  occupied  by 
the  new  Church  within  the  bounds  of  the  Ohio, 
Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia  conferences.  And 
this  plan  was  pursued  evcry-where  by  Bishop 
Soule's  wise  jJoZfCj/;  for  policy  is  potent.  It  may 
be  made  constitutio)i,  law,  and  every  thing  else, 
when  a  spirit  of  innovation  becomes  dom- 
inant. 

It  is  true,  this  should  be  done  peaceably.  By 
all  means.  Yea,  peaceably,  with  a  mob  to  carry 
on  the  peaceable  work.  The  Western  Christian 
Advocate  must  be  prohibited  by  southern  in- 
fluence, very  peaceable  to  be  sure,  but  under 
the  control  of  the  mob  of  the  Southern  Church, 
which  drove  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dillon  from  his  pas- 
toral charge.  All  this  must  he  done  peaceably, 
as  it  would  be  wrong  to  compel  the  mob,  by  re- 
sistance to  their  will,  to  do  the  thing  by  force, 
when  it  should  be  done  by  a  peaceable  submis- 
sion at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  or  at  the  point 
of  the  bowie-knife. 

But  we  forbear.  The  Rubicon  is  passed. 
The  barriers  are  all  broken  down.  Our  bishops 
keep  within  the  rigid  letter  of  the  plan.  The 
southern  bishops  despise  and  trample  on  every 

f)rovision  in  it.  All  the  teiTitory  of  the  slave- 
lolding  states,  in  the  bounds  of  the  Ohio,  Pitts- 
burg, Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia  conferences, 
is  already  occupied  by  the  south,  in  purpose; 
and  that,  too,  by  the  official  decision  of  Bishop 
Capers,  according  to  the  plan.  Measures  are 
in  process  to  cany  out  this,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible;  and  as  much  of  the  free  states  as 
can  be  transferred,  is  to  be  added.  The  spirit 
of  conquest  is  now  at  work;  namely,  "keep  the 
slave  territory  in  its  proper  state,  and  chain  all 
the  free  territory  that  can  be  annexed  to  the  slav- 
ery dominion."  Where  this  can  not  be  done  by 
majorities  of  societies,  it  can  be  done  by  minor- 
ities. 

Bishop  Soule  spoke  of  "  official  journals  and  an- 
nual conferences,"  meaning  editors  Bond  and 
Elliott,  and  the  Ohio,  North  Ohio,  and  Illinois 
conferences.  But  in  the  issue  it  was  found  that 
the  General  conference,  in  1848,  found  no  other 
possible  mode  of  adjusting  matters  than  as  these 
editors  substantially  taught.  And  the  other 
northern  conferences  never  materially  dififered 
from  the  conferences  mentioned  above. 

In  regard  to  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  they  were  not  moved  from 
their  Christian  course  by  all  the  letters  that 
Bishops  Soule,  Capers,  and  Andrew  could 
write. 

The  missiles  of  the  southern  leaders,  calcu- 
lated to  place  them  and  some  editors  in  an  un- 
pleasant antagonism,  signally  failed.  For  a  time 
there  was  some  difTereucc  of  opinion  between  the 
editors  alluded  to  and  the  bishops;  but  the  stub- 
born facts  of  the  events,  when  fairly  brought  out, 
left  no  room  for  either  difference  or  dispute,  as 
the  proceedings  at  Pittsburg  General  conference 
fully  showed.* 


*  W.,  May  21, 1847.    Scraps,  IV,  pp.  499-602. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 


THE   BORDERS-INFRACTIONS-THE   PLAN. 


1.  In  the  chapter  before  the  last  we  have  seen 
yrkh  what  pertinacity  Bishop  Soule  claimed  to 
be  a  constitulional  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  from  May,  1845,  to  May,  lb46, 
while  he  acted  officially  in  all  respects  for  an- 
other Church,  as  well  as  injuriously  against  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Our  review  of  his 
course,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times,  pre- 
sents, in  our  opinion,  this  subject  in  its  proper 
light.  In  our  last  chapter  we  have  seen,  from 
the  published  official  letters  of  Bishops  Soule 
and  Capers,  that  the  southern  bishops  and 
Church  proceeded  practically,  as  well  as  doctrin- 
allv,  to  infract  the  provisions  of  the  plan;  even 
allowing  it  had  received  the  votes  of  the  annual 
conferences,  confirming  it.  We  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  show,  historically,  as  matters  of  fact,  the 
actual  infractions,  ranging  the  cases  occurring  or 
attempted  under  the  several  annual  conferences 
in  which  the  occurrences  took  place.  These  con- 
ferences are  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Ohio, 
and  Missouri.  We  may  here  remark,  that  no 
portions  of  these  conferences  could  be  severed 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  according 
to  the  plan,  and  there  can  not,  therefore,  be  the 
least  plea  for  the  encroachments  made  on  them, 
on  the  plea  that  the  plan  justified  it. 

2.  We  will  commence  with  the  Philadelphia 
conference,  and  take  each  of  the  places  where  the 
infractions  have  been  made  into  special  consid- 
eration. 

Northampton  circuit  is  one  of  those  invaded 
by  the  south.  It  is  named  after  a  county  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia.  Two  societies  of  this 
circuit,  claiming  to  be  border  societies,  though 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  thirty-five  miles  wide,  di- 
vides it  from  the  Virginia  conference,  voted  by  a 
numerical  majority  of  one  or  two,  to  unite  with 
the  new  Church.  Bishop  Andrew  sent  them  a 
preacher  from  the  Virginia  conference.  On  Sat- 
turday  and  Sabbath,  April  17  and  18,  1846, 
Rev.  John  Early  held  his  second  quarteily  meet- 
ing at  Capeville,  for  this  circuit.  After  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  as  Mr.  Brick- 
house,  who  was  present,  writes,  under  date 
of  April  24th,  Mr.  Early  lectured  the  people  on 
the  division  of  the  Church.*  He  pointed  out  the 
danger  to  the  south  of  admitting  northern  preach- 
ers to  their  pulpits;  that  they  were  abolitionists, 
and  would  sow  dangerous  opinions  among  the 
slaves.  And  this  was  said  in  reference  to  the 
preachers  of  the  Philadelphia  conference,  who 
were  never  accused,  or  even  suspected,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  over  sixty  years,  of  teaching  any  thing 
but  what  tended  to  peace  and  harmony.  The 
effect  of  this  speech,  on  the  baser  sort,  was  to 
prepare  and  excite  them  to  mob  violence;  while 
the  sober  and  peaceable  citizens  were  of  a  differ- 
ent mind. 

Accordingly,  on  Sunday,  12th  of  July,  "the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gray,  preacher  in  charge  of  Northamp- 
ton circuit,  when  about  to  connuence  the  morn- 
ing services  in  the  Salem  church,  was  assailed  by 


*  C,  June  17,  1846.  Scraps,  IV,  p.  678;  also,  August 
6, 184G,  Vol.  XX,  p.  206,  col.  6;  and  C,  November  13, 1846. 
Scraps,  V,  p.  120.    C,  May  5, 1847.    Scraps,  V,  p.  465. 


a  mob,  seized  in  the  pulpit,  and  forcibly  taken 
out  of  the  pulpit  and  church.  On  Monday  he 
went  to  Eastville,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the 
county,  the  court  being  then  in  session;  he  was 
met  then  and  there  by  the  mob,  and  driven  away 
from  the  seat  of  justice,  without  redress  or  pro- 
tection. He  left  the  county,  his  life  being  con- 
sidered in  danger  if  he  remained.  The  alleged 
cause  for  this  violence  was,  that  he  was  a  north- 

:  ern  preacher."* 

'[  In  pursuance  of  previous  notice,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  at  the  court-house  of  Accomac 
county,  August  31,  1846,  "  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  serious  evils  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  adherents  of  the  Methodists  of  this  county 

!  to  the  Philadelphia  conference,  and  to  urge  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  their  connecting  themselves 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South." 

I  The  president  of  the  meeting,  the  Hon.  George 

I  P.  Scarborough,  remonstrating  with  the  Method- 
ists,  upon  their  present  position,   "  impressing 

!  upon  them  the  dangers  which  may  result  to  the 
safety  of  the  people,  and  calling  upon  them,  as 

Sious,  intelligent  men,  to  sever  their  connection 
•om  the   Philadelphia,   and    attach  themselves 
to  the  Virginia  conference." 

i  In  the  report  of  the  committee  adopted  by  the 
;  meeting,  a  brief  survey  of  the  steps  in  the 
'•  Church  controversy  is  given,  and  the  Method- 
ists of  Accomac  are  entreated  to  unite  with 
the  new  Church.  The  committee  express  their 
deep  regret,  that  all  the  Methodist  societies  of 
Accomac,  with  a  solitary  exception,  still  continue 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This  they 
say  is  calculated  to  exert  an  alarming  influence 
on  their  slaves.  The  subject  has  long  since 
reached  their  ears;  they  already  look  on  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  their  friends, 
and  upon  those  in  favor  of  the  Church,  South,  as 
their  enemies.  A  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  is  the 
result  of  such  a  state  of  things;  and  the  trans- 
ition from  this  feeling  to  that  fanatical  spirit 
which  excited  the  Southampton  insurrection,  is 
too  easy  not  to  be  justly  appreciated.  The 
Methodists  of  the  county  are  actuated  by  good 
motives  in  the  course  they  are  pursuing.  They 
compose  a  large  and  highly-respectable  class 
of  citizens,  ai-e  as  patriotic,  and  as  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  peace  and  the  welfare  of  society,  as 
any  other  portion  of  the  people;  nevertheless, 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  their  present  position 
is  of  the  most  dangerous  and  alarming  character. 
The  committee,  then,  "respectfully  ask  the 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  county,  to  take  it  into  consideration,  and  to 
restore  peace  and  a  feeling  of  security  to  this 
conmiunity,  by  severing  their  connection  with 
the  Methpdist  Episcopal  Church,  north,  and 
uniting  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South."  A  committee  was  then  appointed  to 
prepare  an  address  to  the  people  and  the 
Methodist  societies  in  Accomac,  in  conformity 
with  these  views.f 


»  C,  August  5,  1846,  Vol.  XX,  p.  206,  col.  6;  also,  C, 
May  6, 1847.    Scraps,  V,  p.  455. 
t  B.,  September  24, 1846.    Scraps,  V,  pp.  84-87. 
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Dr.  Lee,  in  publishing  the  report  in  his  paper, 
goes  all  lengths  in  eulogizing  the  principles  and 
measures  of  the  report.  In  his  paper,*  contain- 
ing this  report,  he  has  an  article  headed,  "  The 
workings  of  public  opinion,"  in  which  he  say.s: 
"  The  reflecting  people  of  the  slaveholding  states 
will  ultimately  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions  as 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  abolitionist  Church 
over  their  neighbors  and  slaves.  It  is  an  enor- 
mity that  enlightened  public  sentiment  can  not 
and  WILL  NOT  tolerate.  Light  is  all  that  is 
wanted  to  bring  the  whole  population  of  every 
slaveholding  state  to  the  conviction  that  they  can 
not  coalesce  with  abolitionism,  cither  in  the  min- 
istry or  membership  of  the  Church;  and  they 
dare  not  subject  themselves  to  the  ecclesiastical 
oversight  and  jurisdiction  of  those  who  maintain 
and  propagate  its  principles."  He  then  proceeds 
to  unmeasured  eulogies  on  the  principles  of  the 
committee.  The  proceedings  are  temperate  in 
his  view.  "  With  the  present  race  of  Method 
ists,  Methodism  must  die  out  of  Accomac  if  they 
now  persist  in  their  adherence  to  a  Church  so 
justly  chargeable  with  abolitionism.'' 

The  citizens  of  Accomac,  composing  the 
meeting,  assume  to  think  for  others,  and  com 
pel  them  to  receive  creeds,  and  to  submit  to 
ecclesiastical  autliority,  without  any  regard  to 
conscientious  scruples  or  views.  It  is,  to  all 
intents,  arbitrary  dictation,  threatened  by  the 
open  violence  of  a  mob,  in  a  neighboring 
county,  acting  with  the  same  views  and  preju- 
dices. On  the  absurdity  and  wickedness  of 
the  course  mentioned  above  we  need  not  dwell. 
The  matter  was  ably  exposed  at  the  time  by 
Dr.  Bond,  in  two  powerful  articles. t 

The  comments  of  Dr.  Lee  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  at  Accomac  were  illiberal  and 
dangerous — perhaps  more  so  than  the  most 
ultra  views  of  tlie  ultra-abolitionists.  The 
Rev.  G.  M.  Kcesee,  on  November  7,  1846,  wrote 
an  article  for  the  Richmond  Advocate,  showing 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  views  of  Mr. 
Lee;  but  these  could  not  find  a  place  in  its 
columns.  The  article  was,  however,  published 
in  the  New  York  Advocate. t  Mr.  Keesee  says, 
"When  the  men  of  this  world,  and  those  high 
in  civil  authority,  undertake  to  call  public  meet- 
ings to  lecture  professors  of  religion  upon  the 
subject  of  their  Church  relations,  it  is  lime  for 
every  man's  heart  to  be  stirred  who  appreciates 
the  liberties  secured  by  the  blood  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  intends  to  hand  them  down  to  poster 
lien  pr( 
of  Mr, 
JFiVs^.'To  excite  the  fears  of  those  Methodists 
residing  in  slaveholding  districts,  who  main- 
tain their  adhesion  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  and.  Secondly.  So  to  agitate  the  com- 
munity in  the  midst  of  which  they  live  as  to 
render  their  social,  as  well  as  ecclesia.stical,  re- 
lations unpleasant.  Thisyoti  strive  to  accom- 
plish by  multiplied  .ippeals  to  the  passions,  and 
references  to  that  subject  upon  which  a  south- 
ern community  is  more  excitable  than  upon 
any  other.  It  is  true,  you  disclaim  any  inten- 
tion to  excite,  but  Xlw  facts  are  against  you." 
And,  in  confirmation  of  the  assertion,  he  quotes 
Mr.  Lee's  own  words. 

Mr.  Lee  had  said,  in  his  eulogy  on  the  report 
of  the  committee,  "It  is  the  duty  of  all  who 
have  the  spirit  of   Christ  to  win  their  sinful 


ity."    He  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the  osten- 
sible object  of  Mr.  Lee's  editorials  is  two-fold: 


•  R.,  September  24,  1846.    Scraps,  V,  p.  83. 

JC,  November  11  and  18,  lS4e.     Scraps,  V,  pp.  104-110. 
C,  November  25,  1840.    Scraps,  V,  p.  134. 


neighbors  to  tlie  fellowship  of  Christ.  They 
can  not  do  this  if  they  remain  in,  or  enter  into, 
associations,  or  engage  in  enterprises,  that 
bring  them  in  open  conflict  with  the  interests, 
prejudices,  opinions,  and  feelings  of  those  with 
whom  you  live;  therefore  they  must  enter  into 
associations,  and  engage  in  enterprises,  that 
conform  to  the  interests,  prejudices,  passions, 
and  opinions  of  their  ungodly  neighbors."  To 
this  Mr.  Keesee  replies  in  these  words: 

"  Hear,  0,  heavens  !  Give  ear,  0,  earth !  This 
is  the  logic,  this  is  the  morality,  this  is  the 
teaching  of  southern  Methodism,  as  sent  out  to 
the  world  by  one  of  its  officials  !  It  is  not  the 
morality  of  the  Bible — it  is  not  the  Methodism 
taught  us  by  our  fathers !  No:  as  far  from  it 
as  Christ  from  Belial.  And  you  further  tell  us 
that,  unless  this  be  done,  Methodism  must  be- 
come extinct  with  this  generation.  May  it  go 
down  quick  into  oblivion,  if  its  perpetuity  is  to 
be  purchased  at  so  dear  a  sacrifice  !  Chris- 
tianity knows  nothing  of  such  dastardly  pol- 
icy. She  assumes  the  position  her  Author  has 
assigned  her,  and  maintains  it.  She  erects  her 
standard,  and  labors  to  bring  public  opinion 
up  to  it,  and  never  inclines  it  to  gain  the  ap- 
plause of  earth."  He  then  remarks,  under  date 
of  November  7,  1846,  "Not  quite  two  years 
ago  I  took  occasion  to  remark  to  several  mem- 
bers of  the  conference,  that  if  pro-slavery 
views  increased  in  the  same  ratio  for  ten  suc- 
ceeding years  as  they  had  done  for  the  one  pre- 
ceding, there  wouldbe  regular  slave-traders  in 
the  conference;  and  I  am  informed,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conference,  that  this  thing  actually 
exists."  In  conclusion,  he  charges  on  Mr.  Lee, 
and  others  with  him,  efforts  to  exclude  from 
the  people  of  the  south  those  papers  whicli 
maintained  the  proper  position  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.* 

The  meeting  convened  in  Accomac  countj^, 
with  Judge  Scarborough  at  their  head,  did 
publish  their  pamphlet,  containing  an  "Ad- 
dress to  the  People  of  the  county  of  Accomac," 
comprising  the  principles  of  their  report.  Dr. 
Bond,  in  five  successive  numbers  of  his  Advo- 
cate,! reviewed  the  pamphlet,  addressing  his 
articles  "  To  the  Hon.  Judge  Scarborough,  of 
Accomac  county,  Virginia."  No  more  able 
production  than  this  issued  from  the  press. 
Dr.  Bond  maintained  the  consistency  of  the 
course  of  the  General  conference  in  reference 
to  Bishop  Andrew  and  Mr.  Harding,  and  tri- 
umphantly exposed  the  unsound  principles 
and  false  reasoning  of  the  pamphlet. 

On  November  29,  1846,  Rev.  Mr.  Hargis,  of 
the  Pliiladelphia  conference,  was  mobbed  at 
Guilford,  Accomac  county,  while  preaching 
on  the  holy  Sabbath,  by  those  who  professed  to 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  as  stated  in  the  New  York  Ad- 
vocate, by  one  who  was  present. J 

Bishop  Capers,  under  date  of  March  22, 
1847,  addressed  a  letter  to  Rev.  Samuel  T. 
Moorman,  presiding  elder  of  Charlottesville  dis 
trict-ll  The  Bi.shop  said,  "  W'hathave  we  to  do 
with  war,  border  war!  It  is  all  of  the  devil;" 
and,  with  many  other  things,  maintained  that 
"state  lines,  and  not  conference  lines,"  were 
meant  by  the  plan.     This  letter  gave  further 


*  C,  November  25.  1846.    Scraps,  V,  p.  134. 
t  C,  January  20  and  27,  and  February  3,  10,  and  17, 
1847.     Scraps,  V,  pp.  222-246. 
tC,  February  24,  1847.     Scraps,  V,  p.  285. 
fS.,  April  2, 1847.    Scraps,  V,  p.  355. 
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encouragement  to  breaches  of  the  plan,  espe- 
cially as  the  Bishop  now  converts  it  into  a  dked 
of  separation;  and  in  its  tendency  it  was  well 
calculated  to  encourasje  the  mo6s.  Dr.  Bond 
reviewed  it  with  great  plainness  and  force,  ex- 
hibiting its  fallacies  and  new  positions.* 

The  opponents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  did  not  stop  here.  At  the  court  of 
Accomac  county,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1S47, 
the  grand  jury  returned  into  court  with  a  pre- 
sentment against  the  "New  York  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal,"  because  "  it  advises, 
and  is  calculated  and  intended  to  persuade, 
persons  of  color,  within  this  commonwealth,  to 
make  insurrection  or  rebel,  and  denies  the  right 
of  masters  to  property  in  their  slaves,  and  in- 
culcates the  duty  of  resistance  to  such  right, 
contrary  to  the  statute  in  such  cases  made  and 
provided."  The  presentment  was  sent  to  all 
the  postmasters  in  the  county.f  The  jurj-,  in 
their  indiscreet  haste,  misnamed  the  paper, 
calling  it  the  "  New  York  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal,"  in  the  place  of  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate and  Journal.  After  all,  the  present- 
ment did  not  amount  to  much;  for  the  public 
never  heard  much  of  this  farce  after  the  first 
ebullition  of  fanaticism  had  settled  down  so  as 
to  leave  room  for  the  exercise  of  common  sense. 
The  southern  papers  pass  the  matter  over  with 
no  note  of  disapprobation.  The  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Advocate  barely  says,  "  What  the 
result  will  be  we  can  not  know  before  the 
time."i  The  Richmond  Advocate  said,  "Dr. 
Bond,  we  doubt  not,  is  in  trouble.  His  paper 
has  been  presented,  by  the  grand  jury  of  Acco- 
mac county,  Virginia,  as  incendiary  and  dan- 
gerous publication,  and  its  circulation  pro- 
hibited. Postmasters  in  the  county  are  not 
permitted,  under  penalty  of  the  law,  to  give  it 
out  from  their  offices. "|1 

The  Philadelphia  conference  sent  a  concilia- 
tory pastoral  address  to  the  societies  in  Acco- 
mac and  Southampton  circuits.  They  state 
that  the  bishops,  in  their  resolution,  passed 
March  4th,  previous,  declare  that  the  Philadel- 
phia conference  is  not  a  border  conference  in 
the  sense  of  the  plan  of  separation;  that  the 
charge  of  abolitionism  against  the  conference 
is  without  foundation;  and  they  refer  to  the 
action  of  their  last  session  as  proof.^  We  give 
the  entire  address  in  the  documents. 7 

In  the  month  of  May,  1847,  attempts  were 
made  by  a  mob  to  drive  awaj-  the  preacher,  but 
without  success,  as  the  Church  members  were 
firm  to  their  purpose,  and,  withal,  more  numer- 
ous than  their  persecutors,  so  that  the  assail- 
ants failed  of  success.**  In  the  month  of  June 
they  had  a  quarterly  meeting  on  Accomac  cir- 
cuit, which  was  hefd  without  molestation,  and 
•with  great  profit. +t  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  before  Dr.  William  A.  Smith  made  his 
inflammatory  speech  in  Northampton,  in  July, 
1847. JJ  Since  tnat  the  persecution  burned  more 
fiercely,  and  one  of  the  preachers  was  advised 
by  the  brethren  to  leave  his  circuit. 11||  Dr. 
Smith,  in  his  lecture,  represented  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  as  abolition,  or,  as  the 

*C.,  April  21,  1847.     Scraps,  V,  p.  398. 
+  C,  April  21,  1847.    Scraps.  V,  pp.  402,  476,  487. 
J  N..  Mav  7,  1847.     Scraps,  V,  p.  478. 
JR.,  May  13,  1847.    Scraps,  V,  p.  4S7. 
\C.,  April  Uth.    Scraps.  V.  p.  374;  and  24th.    Scraps,  T, 
p.  376.  ^  Document,  Xo.  72. 

•*C.,  Mav  19.  1S47.    Scraps,  V,  p.  490. 
ttC,  November  3,  1847.    Scraps,  V,  p.  683. 
ti  C,  October  6, 1847.    Scrapa,  V,  pp.  830-834. 
II C,  November  3, 1847.    Scraps,  Y,p.  683. 


term  was  used,  incendiaries,  revolutionists, 
and  traitors;  while  he  could  not  but  know  that 
much  of  the  action  of  the  Church  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  such  measures,  as  well  as  to  ijie 
ultra  measures  of  Dr.  Smith  himself,  and  those 
of  his  school,  who  headed  the  southern  secession. 

3.  We  now  proceed  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Baltimore  conference  by  the  authority  of  the 
Petersburg  General  conference,  and  by  the  sub- 
sequent administration  of  the  southern  bishops, 
presiding  elders,  preachers  in  charge,  and  lay 
members. 

The  General  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  1846,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  formally  voted  authority  to  the  Vir- 
ginia annual  conference  to  send  preachers  to 
the  Westmoreland  circuit,  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Baltimore  annual  conference.  Since  the 
rising  of  the  Petersburg  General  conference,  the 
A'irginia  conference,  acting  on  the  resolution 
of  the  General  conference,  sent  preachers  not 
ouly  to  Westmoreland,  but  also  to  three  other 
neighboring  circuits  in  the  Baltimore  confer- 
ence; namely.  King  George,  Lancaster,  and 
Warrenton.  The  Baltimore  conference,  at  its 
session  a  few  months  previous,  pledged  itself, 
in  its  pastoral  address,  not  to  withdraw  its  ju- 
risdiction from  these  circuits.  The  proceedings 
at  Northampton,  Accomac,  Cincinnati,  and 
Parkersburg,  convinced  the  Baltimore  brethreu 
that  there  was  but  little  respect  for  the  plan  by 
the  southern  bishops  and  preachers  when  en- 
largement of  their  territory  was  in  question.* 
The  Baltimore  conference  sent  one  preacher  to 
Warrenton,  and  discontinued  the  names  of 
King  George,  Lancaster,  and  Westmoreland, 
and  substituted  the  name  of  Northern  Neck,  and 
sent  three  preachers  on  this  circuit,  which  com- 
prised all  the  parts  of  the  former  circuits  which 
remained  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
while  the  Virginia  preachers  took  pastoral 
charge  of  the  seceders.f  The  Virginia  confer- 
ence occupied  any  territory  they  could  obtain, 
whether  of  minorities  or  majorities,  border  or 
interior. 

The  Baltimore  conference,  at  its  session  held 
at  Fell's  Point,  Baltimore,  in  1848,  adopted  a 
report  on  memorials,  dated  March  22,  1848, 
which  is  an  able  paper,  independent.  Chris- 
tian, and  peaceable,  though  firm.  Stafford 
Court-house,  Brooks's  School^house,  and  Walnut 
Branch,  petitioned  the  conference  to  be  set  off 
to  the  south.  The  committee  state  that  no 
part  of  the  Baltimore  conference,  according  to 
the  plan,  could  be  attached  to  the  new  Church; 
and,  as  the  object  of  it  was  one  of  peace,  it 
ought  not  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  con- 
tention and  warfare.  In  other  hands  than  the 
south  the  plan  might  be  effectual,  but  it  has 
been  wielded  as  a  weapon  of  strife  and  divi- 
sion. The  report  then  states,  "  That  disorgan- 
izing influences  have  been  scattered  along  the 
.southern  border  of  our  territory',  from  tlie  re- 
gion beyond  the  Rappahannock — influences  of 
authority,  such  as  could  not  only  give  counte- 
nance, but  pledge  aid  and  protection,  though 
the  strife  engendered  should  involve  the  whole 
work  in  confusion  and  disorder.  Tlie  fraternal 
regards  of  Christians  have  all  been  forgotten  or 
sacrificed  in  the  repeated  aggressions  upon  our 
societies  which  have  lately  transpired.  It  is 
high  time  that  we  announce  to  our  people  and 


*  C,  January  13, 1S47.    Scraps,  V,  p.  208 
t  R.,  April  1,  1847.    Scraps,  V,  p.  352;    C 
Scraps,  V,  p.  361 
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the  world  that,  while  vrc,  through  our  Episco- 
pacy, carefully  confine  ourselves  to  a  strict 
constructiou  of  the  plan,  wliich  will  not  admit 
an  incursion  into  southern  territor\',the  Church, 
South,  through  its  Episcopacy,  lias,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  tlirowu  down  every  safe- 
guard, and  embroiled,  or  sought  to  embroil, 
almost  every  society  from  the  Chesapeake  to 
the  Blue  Ridge,  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the 
Alleghanies." 

The  three  following  resolutions  were  adopted, 
as  giving  their  meaning  of  the  plan  and  its  pro- 
Tisions: 

"  (1.)  Resolved,  hy  the  Baltimore  annual  confer- 
ence, in  conference  assemhled.  That  the  line  of 
separation  "between  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  as  provided  for  by  the  plan,  is  immova- 
bly fixed  upon  the  northern  Doundary  of  the 
thirteen  protesting  conferences,  as  it  existed  at 
the  time  the  plan  was  formed;  and  charges 
that  were  interior  then  remain  so  at  the  present 
time. 

"  (2.)  Resolved,  etc..  That  Leesburg,  Stafford 
Court-house,  Ebenezer,  and  Brooks's  School- 
house,  in  Stafford  circuit;  Rectortown  and  Sa- 
lem, in  Loudon  circuit,  Potomac  district;  Har- 
risonburg, in  Rockii  ghaiu  district;  Elk  Run,  in 
East  Rockingham  circuit,  Rockingham  district; 
as  well  as  all  other  appointments  not  border- 
ing on  the  line,  as  defined  in  the  above  report, 
are  interior  charges  in  the  sense  of  the  plan  of 
Bepaj-ation;  and,  therefore,  their  connection  with 
the  Virginia,  or  any  other  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  is  revolu- 
tionary, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  im- 
poses on  us  the  necessity  of  a  firm  and  steady 
resistance. 

"  (3.)  Resolved,  etc..  That  the  aggressions  re- 
cently made  on  the  southern  territory  of  our 
conference,  by  ministers  of  the  Virginia  con- 
ference, are  without  legal  authority;  and  we 
do,  therefore,  most  solemnly  protest  against 
them  as  in   violation   of  the  provisions  of  the 

J  dan  of  separation,  and  derogatory  to  the 
riendly  relations  that  should  always  exist  be- 
tween different  denominations  of  Cliristians."* 
"We  will  place  the  entire  report  on  record. f 

4.  The  Ohio  conference  became  as  obnoxious 
to  the  south  as  the  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia 
conferences.  This  conference  rejected  the  par- 
ticipation of  Bishop  Soule  in  its  presidency; 
was  inflexible  in  adhering  to  original  princi- 
ples, and  uncompromising  in  reference  to  south- 
ern principles  and  measures. 

The  true  state  of  the  Kanawha  district  is 
fully  presented,  by  a  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  Kanawha  circuit,  by  a  resolution  of  the 
quarterly  conference.  May  30,  1846.  The  vote 
was  unanimous  to  remain  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  with  the  exception  of  one 
member.  The  Kanawha  district  begins  at  the 
mouth  of  Big  Sandy  river,  ascends  it  forty- 
five  miles,  thence  along  the  south-east  extrem- 
ities of  Logan,  Cole  River,  and  Fayette  circuits, 
and  none  others,  as  they  touch  the  Kentucky 
and  Holston  conferences.  In  all  this  distance 
not  a  single  society  adheres  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  by  a  majority  of 
votes.  The  line  is  unbroken  from  end  to  end. 
The  distance  of  the  Little  Kanawha  circuit 
from  this  border  is  near  one  hundred  and  Jifty 
miles.     Between    this  circuit  and  the   border 


there  are  five  circuits  adhering  to  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  by  majorities,  except  Rip- 
ley, in  the  center  of  the  district,  which  was  in 
veigled  by  the  preacher,  who  seceded  to  the 
south.  Parkersburg  reported  to  the  Ohio  con- 
ference, in  1845,  two  hundred  and  one  white 
members;  one  hundred  and  twelve  of  these  re- 
main in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  giv- 
ing it  a  majority  of  twenty-three  over  those 
who  seceded  to  the  south.  At  the  .session  of 
the  Kentucky  conference,  in  1845,  Bishop  Soule 
sent  no  preachers  into  the  Kanawha  district, 
believing  the  plan  did  not  allow  this ;  but 
Bishop  Andrew  sent  them  preachers,  as  they 
called  for  them,  from  minorities  or  majorities, 
from  borders  or  interior  charges.  The  quar- 
terly conference  of  the  Kanawna  circuit,  with 
other  resolutions,  declared, 

"  That  we  are  deeply  pained  and  mortified 
that  the  name  of  Methodism  has  been  so  stained 
by  the  unchristian,  and  the  immoral  meau3 
used,  or  sanctioned,  by  some  of  the  adherents 
of   the   Methodist    Episcopal    Church,    South, 


among  us,  to  effect  their  ambitious 


pro_), 


iect  of 


*W.,  April  19,  184S.    Scraps,  VI.  pp.  224-226. 
t  Document,  No.  73.    Scraps,  VI.  p.  224. 


pulling  down  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
to  build  up  a  pro-slavery  Church;  and  we  can 
not  hereafter  have  fellowship  with  those  of 
them  known  by  us  to  have  been  engaged  in 
this  business,  either  actively  or  approvingly, 
till  we  have  evidence  of  their  contrition  and 
reformation."* 

In  the  fall  of  1847  Bishop  Soule  formed  the 
Guyandotte  district,  principally  in  the  bounds 
of  the  Ohio  conference  and  the  Kanawha  dis- 
trict. It  is  believed  by  the  Rev.  D.  Reed,  pre- 
siding elder  of  the  district,  that  the  Bishop  was 
greatly  imposed  upon,  as  what  were  represented 
to  be  majorities  were  minorities.  But  the 
Bishop  had  a  right  good  will  to  do  the  thing 
at  any  rate,  as  the  case  of  Cincinnati  shows. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  mode  sometimes  pursued, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Black  put  the  question  thus  : 
"Will  you  stay  with  us,  or  will  you  go  with 
the  abolitionists?"  This,  of  course,  carried 
very  readily. + 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Montgomery,  the  southern  pre- 
siding elder  on  the  Guyandotte  district,  wrote 
several  letters,  in  February  and  March,  in 
the  Richmond  Advocate,  proclaiming  glorious 
tilings  for  the  south. i  Bishop  Soule  wrote  to 
Mr.  Montgomery  a  very  encouraging  letter, 
dated  April  30,  1847,  expressed  in  such  terms 
as  would  throw  no  obstacle  in  any  practicable 
measures  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
Southern  Church.  This  letter  will  be  noticed 
elsewhere.il 

Thus  the  Kanawha  district,  contrary  to  the 
report  on  the  declaration,  was  invadeu,  by  all 
practicable  means,  by  the  south.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  occupy  our  space  with  Cincinnati,  as 
this  case  is  palpably  at  variance  with  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  plan. 

5.  The  state  of  things  in  Kentucky  in  regard 
to  the  report  on  the  declaration  will  call  for 
some  attention. 

As  the  case  of  Maysville  has  been  one  of  both 
importance  and  notoriety,  it  may  be  considered. 
Beiore  the  Louisville  convention,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  members  in  Maysville  on  the  church- 
books  was  256.  Of  this  number  141  wished  to 
remain  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
With  the  hue  and  cry  of  abolitionist,  the  agents 

»  W.,  June  19,  1846.     Scrap.s  IV,  p.  676. 
t  W.,  February  12,  1847.     Sorap.s,  V,  pp.  277,  413. 
t  R.,  February  18, 1847.    Scraps,  V,  pp.  283,  288,  206. 
I  N.,  May  7, 1847.    Scraps,  V,  p.  467. 
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of  the  south,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1845,  pre- 
vailed on  one  hundred  and  nine  to  join  the 
Church,  South.  On  the  day  on  which  the  vote 
■was  taken,  only  ninety-seven  made  their  appear- 
ance for  the  Old  Church,  as  they  thought  they 
had  already  done  all  that  was  necessary 
to  be  done  to  retain  their  membership  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  With  all  the 
mustering  of  the  south,  the  old  Church  had  a 
majority  of  twenty-six  members.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong waited  on  Bishop  Hamliiie,  at  Cincinnati, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  conference,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  the  names  and  numbers  of  those 
who  went  south,  and  those  who  remained. 
Bishop  Hamline  asked  for  more  formality  in  the 
proceedings,  and  before  this  could  be  obtained 
the  conference  adjourned.  The  document  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  M.  Mai-lay,  who, 
finding  it  correct,  sent  them  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Lawder  as  their  preacher.  We  examined  nar- 
rowly the  documents,  and  know  the  statement  is 
correct,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  published  the  ac- 
count in  the  Western  Advocate.*  The  Mays- 
ville  Church  property  case  will  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  property  question,  as  it  re- 
spects churches  and  parsonages.  We  will  just 
say  here  that  the  minority  who  went  south,  by 
various  stratagems  succeeded  in  wresting  the 
Church  property  out  of  the  hands  of  the  majority 
and  using  it  themselves. 

In  Kentucky,  in  general,  the  Methodists  were 
thrown  from  their  proper  position  by  the  leaders 
in  the  secession,  though  under  the  plea  that  it 
was  no  secession.  Yet  there  were  several  places 
which  could  not  be  induced  to  leave,  as  Mays- 
ville,  Augusta,  a  large  minority  in  Covington. 
There  were  minorities  almost  every-where  who 
refused  to  go;  and  in  many  places  the  majorities 
themselves,  who  joined  the  new  Church,  were 
far  from  being  cordial  in  the  exercise  of  their 
reluctant  choice. 

6.  A  few  words,  too,  must  be  given  in  refer- 
ence to  Missouri. 

Although  St.  Louis  had  fully  resolved  to  re- 
main in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  yet, 
through  the  influence  of  the  southern  leaders, 
the  new  Church  was  established  there,  and  took 
possession  of  all  the  Church  property.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  when  we  visited  that  city,  in  October, 
1846,  had,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  members,  as 
the  following  statistics  will  show,  taken  on  the 
spot  by  ourself: 

Two  English  White  Churchoa 200 

Two  German  Churches 284 

Two  Colored  Churches 180 


The  bishops,  in  the  fall  of  1845,  were  very 
incorrectly  informed  in  regard  to  St.  Louis;  for 
had  they  had  the  true  state  of  things  before 
them,  St.  Louis,  we  must  believe,  would  have 
been  supplied  by  our  Church.  Bishop  Ham- 
line,  at  the  Illinois  conference,  in  1846,  was  fully 
awaie  that  the  brethren  in  St.  Louis  had  been 
wronged,  through  the  unfair  measures  of  the 
southern  leaders;  but  he  thought  it  not  best, 
all  things  considered,  to  provide  otherwise  than 
to  leave  the  matter  with  Dr.  Akers,  then  presid- 
ing elder  in  Illinois.  Mr.  Akers  provided  for 
them  as  best  he  could,  till,  in  1848,  they  en- 
joyed again  their  full  privileges. 

In  Missouri  there  were  multitudes  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  a  sad  dilemma. 


*  W.,  August  13, 1847.    Scraps,  V,  p.  698. 


They  had  been  wronged  out  of  their  rights  un- 
der the  administration  of  Bishop  Soulo,  and  the 
southern  measures  employed  to  frustrate  them. 
Big  Creek  mission  was  attached  to  Iowa  confer- 
ence. In  Hannibal  a  church  was  preserved  and 
supplied  temporarily.  Selma  circuit  was  sup- 
plied by  Dr.  Akers.  Sarcoxie  circuit  was  rec- 
ognized. A  circuit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  L, 
Waugh.  A  portion  of  Girardeau  district  was 
supplied  by  the  presiding  elder,  Mr.  Henry. 
There  remained  a  sufficient  number  of  members 
and  preachers  in  Missouri  to  preserve  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  This  is  manifest  from 
the  fact  that  this  has  actually  been  done.* 

Bishop  Morris  was  blamed  by  some  because 
he  did  not,  in  the  fall  of  1845,  do  something  for 
these  scattered  sheep.  But  the  whole  was  so 
confused,  and  the  Southern  Church  having  taken 
advantage  of  their  circumstances,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  apply  any  proper  remedy.  All  tliat 
could  be  done  was  to  let  events  have  their  course; 
leave  the  presiding  elder  to  do  the  best  he  could 
till  the  General  conference  of  1848. 

In  Hannibal,  just  before  the  convention,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  members — a  large  major- 
ity of  the  Church — sent  in  a  remonstrance  to  the 
convention  against  division.  This  was  un- 
heeded. The  southern  preachers  took  posses- 
sion of  the  charge,  and  seventy  members  re- 
quested tlie  privilege  of  temporary  membership, 
■for  peace'  sake,  till  they  could  be  supplied  with 
their  own  ministry.  These  were  pronounced  to 
be  seceders.  A  meeting  was  then  called;  the 
seventy  members  were  refused  votes;  so  that  the 
south,  in  this  way,  had  a  majority.  Such  is  the 
statement  of  the  Rev.  W.  S.  M'Murry,  under 
date  of  July28,  1847.t 

7.  In  Arkansas — especially  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state — there  were  many  who  were 
so  attached  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
as  to  refuse  to  unite  with  the  new  Church;  they, 
therefore,  endeavored  to  pi'ovide  for  themselves 
as  well  as  they  could.  In  July,  1846,  the  Wash- 
ington circuit  declared  themselves  members  of 
the  old  Church,  and  took  measures  to  have  min- 
isterial supplies  from  local  preachers,  and  thus 
preserved  their  circuit  organization  till  1848. t 
The  Rev.  T.  Norwood,  an  intelligent  local 
preacher  in  this  circuit,  wrote  several  very  for- 
cible letters  against  the  secession  and  slavery, 
which  appeared  in  the  Western  Advocate||  from 
time  to  time,  from  1846  to  1848.  Mr.  Norwood 
charged  the  mischief  of  the  times  on  the  aris- 
tocracy of  slaveholding  in  the  preachers  of  the 
Church.  A  conference,  too,  was  publicly  asked 
for  Missouri  and  Arkansas. §  And  such  was  the 
state  of  affairs  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  the  plan  by  the  south,  tliat  all  the  adherents  in 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  were  greatly  encouraged, 
under  the  certainty  of  relief  by  the  Geneial 
conference  of  1848. 

Previous  to  1848  the  following  was  penned,  in 
reference  to  the  foregoing  events: 

As  to  the  plan  itself,  the  artificial  and  cir- 
cumstantial authority  which  it  attained,  seems 
j  to  be  rapidly  verging  toward  its  original  want 
I  of  authority.  It  was  never  a  law  or  "regulation 
'  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  was 
recommended  as  such  in  one  house,  but  failed  in 
passing  through  the  other.    The  General  coufer- 


*  W.,  November  13, 1846.    Scraps,  A',  pp.  110, 128. 
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ence  recommended  it,  but  the  annual  conferences  ]  chartered  right;  and  yet,  afterward,  it  would,  to 
refused  to  confirm  it.     Hence,  it  never  had  the    an   uninterested  observer,  seem  as  if  they  had 

nothing  else  to  do  but  to  render  it,  in   all  ro- 


force  of  a  law  of  the  Church.  At  any  rate,  the 
southern  powers,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest, 
have  been  unremittingly  employed  for  nearly 
three  years  to  render  it  null,  in  all  manner  of 
ways.  Before  it  had  an  existence,  except  as  a 
merely  proposed  plan,  they  acted  on  it  as  on  a 


pects,  a  dead  letter,  even  as  far  as  it  had  a  pros- 
pective life.  Hence  the  next  General  confer- 
ence, as  a  matter  of  course,  pronounced  it  a 
nullity.  They  did  not  repeal  it,  inasmuch  as  it 
never  has  been  a  law. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

PROPERTY  QUESTIOX-BOOK  CONCERN. 


1.  As  the  question  of  property  as  it  regards 
the  Book  Concern  has  been  one  of  considerable 
difficulty,  and  has  been  the  occasion  of  much 
controversy  in  the  papers,  we  will  devote  to  it  a 
chapter,  which  will  embrace  all  important  mat- 
ter concerning  it,  from  May,  lt!46,  to  May,  1848. 

The  General  conference  of  Petersburg,  in  May, 
1846,  appointed  H.  B.  Ba«com,  A.  L.  P.  Green, 
and  S.  A.  Latta  plenary  commissioners,  to  adjust 
and  settle  all  questions  involving  property  and 
funds  between  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
These  commissioners  met  in  Cincinnati,  August 
25,  1846,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  Rev.  Messrs. 
Bangs,  Peck,  Finley,  commissioners,  and  Rev. 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Tippett,  Agents,  calling  on 
them  to  have  a  joint  meeting  and  adjust  the 
whole  matter,  so  as  to  divide  the  funds  of  the 
Book  Concern  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  southern  commissioners  say  that  they  see 
no  just  reason  why  the  negotiation  respecting  the 
division  of  property  should  not  proceed  without 
delay;  and  as  no  decision  should  be  given  un- 
less the  annual  conferences  had  authorized  the 
change  of  the  sixth  Restriction,  they  persist  on  a 
meeting  to  a.-certain  whether  this  change  has  not 
been  authorized.  They  say,  however,  "  From  all 
the  information  in  our  possession,  we  see  no  rea- 
son wliy  we  should  not  act  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  proposed  change  in  tlie  Restrictive  Rule 
has  been  authorized."  They  then  argue  that 
the  change  by  the  annual  conferences  must  have 
taken  place;  though  in  default  even  of  this  they 
contend  that  the  division  of  property  should 
take  place.  They  say,  "  The  proposed  change 
in  the  Restrictive  Rule  was  regarded  by  all  who 
favored  the  plan  of  separation  in  the  General 
conference  of  1844,  merely  as  means  to  an  end. 
The  end  aimed  at  was  an  equitable  division  of 
the  Church  property,  and  the  more  certainly  and 
securely  to  effect  this  within  the  established 
forms  of  law  and  order,  the  change  in  question 
was  proposed.  Such  change,  however,  or  the 
want  of  it,  can  not  possibly  affect,  in  any  form, 
the  question  of  right,  nr  the  true  issue  in  a  legal 
process,  should  it  be  found  necessary  to  institute 
such  process.  They  conclude  by  asking  the 
Book  Agents  and  conunissioners  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  to  call  upon  the  secreta- 
ries of  their  conferences  for  the  official  votes,  and  ! 
that  they  would  call  for  the  same  from  their  own 
conferences.* 

The  long  address  of  the  southern  commission- 
ers was  incuml)ered  with  abstractions  and  cir- 
cuitous   argumentation,  in  connection  with  the 
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points  given  above.  This,  as  well  as  the  ab- 
surdity of  their  claim,  may  be  the  reason  why 
none  of  tlie  Agents  or  commissioners,  except 
brother  Finley,  made  any  reply.  Mr.  Finley, 
however,  in  an  article  dated  JNovember  2,  1846, 
answered  them  in  the  Western  Advocate  with 
great  clearness  and  force;  so  that  by  his  answer 
he  manifestly  dissipated  the  clouds  of  involve- 
ment in  which  the  southern  commissioners  had 
enshrouded  their  unfounded  claim.  Mr.  Finley 
said  that  as  a  commissioner  he  would  have  notli- 
ing  to  do  with  the  negotiation,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

"(1.)  The  annual  conferences  refused  to  au- 
thorize a  division,  by  their  vote  against  the  alter- 
ation of  the  Restrictive  Article  in  our  Discipline, 
which  put  an  effectual  veto  on  any  authority 
vested  in  the  commissioners.  I  would  have  a« 
much  authority  to  divide  the  property  of  any 
other  firm  Avithout  their  consent,  as  I  would  to 
divide  the  property  of  the  Book  Concern. 

"  (2.)  The  General  conference  gave  the  com- 
missioners no  authority  to  collect  the  votes  of  the 
different  annual  conferences,  and  decide  whether 
there  was  a  sufficiency  of  votes  to  alter  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  or 
not;  therefore,  any  decision  whicn  they  might 
make  would  be  illegal,  and  not  binding  on  the 
General  conference. 

"  (3.)  The  .secretaries  of  the  several  annual 
conferences  are  not  bound  by  any  rule  to  give  the 
vote;  and  some  of  them  dare  not  do  it  without 
the  consent  of  their  conferences,  as  they  are  not 
allowed  to  permit  any  thing  to  be  taken  from  the 
record  till  authorized.. 

"(4.)  The  south  have  not  complied  with  the 
conditions  on  which  such  a  division  was  to  be 
made.  Provided  the  annual  conferences  had 
agreed  to  alter  the  sixth  Restrictive  Article, 
they  did  not  find  the  necessity  of  their  secession  or 
witlidrawal  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

"  That  necessity  was  to  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  1.  By  a  vote  of  all  the  preach- 
ers in  the  annual  conferences.  2.  But  more 
especially  by  the  vote  of  all  the  members  of  all 
the  societies  in  circuits  and  stations  in  a  confer- 
ence; and  this  was  never  done.  But  their  leav- 
ing the  Methodi.st  Episcopal  Church  and  setting 
up  another  .sect,  was  efiectcd  by  the  dictation  of 
the  pro-.slavery  preachers.  Hence  the  commis- 
sioners have  no  power  or  authority  to  act  in  the 
case.  These  gentlemen  seem  to  think  that,  by 
some  method  not  explained  by  them,  the  annual 
conferences  have  autnorized  an  alteration  of  tlie 
constitution.  This  must  certainly  have  bee»i  a 
new  revelation  since  the  Louisville  convention; 
for  then  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  proposi- 
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tion  was  lost;  and  the  southern  papers  so  pub- 1 
lished  it,  and  even  charged  the  conferences  with 
putting  their  hands  into  their  pockets  and  taking 
their  money.  I  only  wish  to  say  that,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  in 
this  matter,  unless  I  am  authorized  by  the  next 
General  conference,  and  by  all  the  annual  con- ! 
ferences  in  a  three-fourth  vote;  and  I  think  there  j 
is  no  probability  at  all  of  that  taking  place."*      I 

2.  The  southern  conferences,  which  met  after  ' 
the  decision  of  the  southern  commissioners,  fol- 
lowed in  suit,  and  adopted  and  published  doc- 
trines in  accordance  wim  their  claims  and  allega- 
tions. "We  mention,  particularly,  the  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Holston  conferences. 
We  will  select,  especially,  the  proceedings  of 
the  Kentucky  conference,  as  the  others,  for  the 
most  part,  adopted  their  views  with  little  vai'ia- 
tion. 

In  the  action  of  the  Kentucky  conference, 
there  are  the  following  misstatements  of  facts,  by 
which  the  whole  is  changed  from  its  true  state 
to  a  false  one: 

(1.)  "  That  the  General  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  did  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South." 

The  General  conference  gave  no  authority  to 
do  this  thing.  The  entire  responsibility  was  left 
with  the  south.  Our  General  conference,  by  the 
plan,  showed  how  they  would  treat  the  separa-  , 
tists,  or  seceders,  did  they  separate  for  a  certain  j 
reason;  but  the  General  conference  pretended  to  , 
give  no  authority  to  do  this,  but,  indeed,  dis- 
claimed it.  j 

(2.)  "  That  it  did  stipulate  and  pledge,  equi- 
tably, to  divide  the  common  Church  property  ! 
with  the  new  Church."  ! 

The  General  conference  did  not  stipulate  or  ; 
pledge  any  such  thing.  In  regard  to  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Book  Concern,  the  conference  rec- 
ommended to  the  annual  conferences  the  change 
that  would  provide  for  the  partition;  and  the  an- 
nual conferences  rejected  the  recommendation;  so 
that  the  General  conference  neither  stipulated  nor 
pledged  to  divide  these  proceeds,  knowing  well 
they  had  no  power  thus  to  pledge  or  stipulate. 
In  regard  to  other  property  than  that  of  the  Book 
Concern,  the  General  conference  disclaimed  all 
competoicy,  as  this  property  belonged  to  the 
people;  and  with  it  they  knew  they  could  not, 
ana  they  would  not  interfere. 

(3.)  "  That  the  necessity  alleged  did  exist." 

We  have  often  proved  that  the  necessity  never 
existed. 

(4.)  "That  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  divided  at  the  last  General  conference." 

This  is  not  true.  The  south  separated  or  se- 
ceded from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch  remains  till  this 
day  an  undivided  body. 

(5.)  "  The  deed  of  separation." 

This  fantasy  owes  its  origin  to  Bishop  Ca- 
pers. 

(6.)  "The  northern  General  conference" — 
"the  General  conference  of  the  north" — "the 
Church,  north." 

These  are  false  titles,  by  which  the  official 
name  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  re- 
fused to  her,  and  thus  a  new  name  given  to  her, 
in  view  of  disfranchising  her  of  her  vested  rights 
and  character.  This  is  one  of  the  grossest  acts 
that  can  be  conceived  of ;  and  the  crime  of  such 
deeds,  in  other  cases,  would  be  called  felonious. 


■  W.,  November  13,  1846.    Scraps,  V,  p.  119. 


Other  gross  errors  could  be  detected  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Kentucky  conference,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  misinterpreted  and  perverted  the  plan,  and 
violated  its  provisions;  and  that  the  authorities 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  have 
interpreted  justly  the  plan,  and  have  observed 
its  provisions.* 

It  would  be  a  task  indeed  to  enumerate  the 
dangerous  and  misleading  principles  contained 
in  the  four  reports.  That  of  the  Kentucky  con- 
ference, given  above,  must  suffice  for  the  pres- 
ent. 

3.  In  August,  1847,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Paper,  a 
preacher  of  high  standing,  contended,  in  the 
Western  Advocate,  that  the  south  should  have 
awarded  to  them  a  proportion  of  the  Book  Con- 
cern. He  argued  that  the  General  conference  of 
1844  designed  this;  that  the  annual  conferences, 
as  such,  were  the  owners  of  the  funds,  and  each 
conference  had  a  right  to  its  share;  that  this 
right  was  founded  in  natural  justice;  that  it  was 
wrong  for  Christian  people  to  dispute  about 
money;  that  the  laity  in  general  were  in  favor 
of  a  division,  and  though  the  sixth  Restriction 
was  the  legal  mode,  some  way  beside  could  be 
found  to  make  the  distribution;  though  the  south 
was  a  secession,  and  in  the  wrong. f 

The  views  of  Mr.  Raper,  most  worthy  as  the 
man  was,  Avere  considei'ed  by  most  brethren  in 
the  north  as  leaning  too  much  to  the  south,  and 
hazardous  to  the  Church.  He  was  promptly  met 
by  Rev.  James  B.  Finley,  G.  W.  Walker,  Wm. 
HeiT,  and  a  layman. J 

Mr.  Finley  contended  that,  according  to  the 
Discipline,  the  south  had  no  right  by  law  to  this 
property;  nor  had  they  any  in  equity,  because 
the  object  of  the  institution  was  to  spread 
knowledge,  and  was  a  self-supporting  system. 
Those  that  bought  books  had  their  remuneration, 
and  there  was  no  provision  to  divide  with  se- 
ceders. He  remarks,  "1.  There  is  no  provision 
made  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  our  Church, 
for  the  annual  conferences,  or  the  General  con- 
ference, to  divide  the  stock  for  any  purpose.  2. 
The  proceeds  are  to  be  most  sacredly  applied  to 
the  poor  pensioners  of  our  own  Church:  many 
of  our  most  faithful,  useful,  and  laborious  minis- 
ters have  relied  on  this  source  for  help,  when 
worn  out  in  the  work.  3.  There  never  was  any 
real  cause  or  necessity  for  a  secession  in  the 
south,  only  to  gratify  some  ambitious  men.  4. 
The  object  of  their  leaving  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  was  solely  to  maintain  the  "  great 
evil  of  slavery,"  and  to  justify  themselves  and 
others  in  making  chattels  of  human  beings,  and 
raising  them  for  market,  separating  husband  and 
wife,  and  parents  and  children,  and  so  contraven- 
ing the  laws  of  God  and  nature.  5.  That  they 
have  no  right,  in  law  or  equity,  and  I  think  have 
less  in  the  laws  of  necessity;  for  they  have  some 
of  them  a  hundred,  more  or  less,  poor  negroes  to 
sweat  for  them." 

Mr.  Walker  contended  that  such  a  division 
of  the  funds,  contrary  to  law  and  constitution  as 
it  would  be,  must  subvert  the  Church  itself,  and 
was  therefore  revolutionary.  Mr.  Herr  con- 
tended that  the  whole  matter,  as  far  as  the  south 
was  concerned,  was  considered  as  a  deception  on 
the  Churcli,  and  was  unconstitutional,  so  that 
the  next  General  conference  ought  to  pronounce 
it  null  and  void  from  the  beginning.     A  layman, 


*  For  the  reports  of  these  conferences,  see  W.,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1847;  and  Scraps,  V,  pp.  756-761. 
t  W.,  August  13, 1846.    Scraps,  V,  p.  614. 
i  W.,  September  3, 1847.    Scraps,  V,  pp.  616-620. 
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Mr.  Curry,  of  Maysvillc,  an  eminent  lavrycr, 
urged  that  the  investment  of  Church  funds  were 
in  the  nature  of  a  compact,  for  the  advancement 
of  the  great  interests  of  the  Church;  and  the 
contributors  were  entitled  to  their  benefits  so 
long  as  they  were  members  of  the  Church,  and 
no  longer.  But  the  southern  secedcrs  left  the 
Church  and  have  waged  a  warfare  against  her. 
Let  them  return  to  the  Church  and  to  their  duty, 
and  their  rights  will  be  recognized.  As  the  mat- 
ter now  stands,  the  General  conference  has  no 
right  to  appropriate  funds  to  the  southern  organi- 
zation, wliich  goes  for  the  advancement  of  hu- 
man slavery.  Already  concessions  have  been 
made  which  resulted  in  evil;  it  is  therefore  now 
full  time  to  pause. 

4.  The  Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  editor  of  Zion's 
Herald,  presented  a  plan  to  meet  the  claims  of 
the  south,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
constitutional  difficulties  in  the  way  of  other 
modes  of  distribution.  His  plan  was'  to  give  to 
the  south  books  at  cost  prices,  or  as  near  that  as 
possible,  so  that  the  Concern  would  sustain 
Itself  reputably  and  safely.  He  urged  his  plan 
with  some  twelve  arguments,  of  great  plausibil- 
ity; and,  indeed,  this  seems  to  be  the  only  safe 
way  of  adjusting  the  difficidty.  It  was  no  other 
in  substance  than  the  mode  struck  out  by  Mr. 
Wiley,  and  others;  though  it  was  not  just  what 
the  south  wanted;  for  their  great  object  was 
ecclesiastical  recognition  in  a  way  derogatory  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  if  not  subver- 
sive of  its  constitution  and  organization.* 

5.  Dr.  Bond,  in  the  Christian  Advocate,  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  the  division  of  the  Book  Con- 
cern and  Chartered  Fund  with  the  south,  and 
presented  arguments  in  favor  of  it. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Bond's  plan  for  the 
division  of  the  property  of  the  Book  Concern: 

"Let  the  General  conference  of  1848,  after 
stating  in  a  preamble  the  causes  which  render  its 
action  in  the  pi-emises  expedient  and  equitable, 
embody  in  the  form  of  resolutions,  the  necessary 
arrangement  and  provisions,  for  the  apportion- 
ment and  transfer  of  a  pro  rata  proportion  of  the 
Book  Concern,  etc.,  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South;  and  recommend  the  said  pream- 
ble and  resolutions  to  the  annual  conferences  for 
concurrence.  The  bishops  will,  of  course,  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  presenting  the  matter 
to  the  annual  conferences,  and  of  reporting  the 
result  to  the  commissioners  or  agents  named  in 
the  resolutions,  and  empowered  to  execute  the 
necessary  trusts;  who,  upon  receiving  from  the 
bishops  the  certification  of  the  concurrence  of  the 
annual  conferences,  shall  proceed  to  apportion 
the  property  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
constitutional  plan  adopted  as  aforesaid,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  persons  who  may  have 
been,  or  shall  be  appointed,  on  the  part  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  receive  its  por- 
tion of  the  property. 

"  Our  plan  would  be  free  from  all  constitu- 
tional objections.  The  same  powers  which,  by 
concurrent  action,  can  alter  and  amend  the  con- 
stitution, can  add  a  clause  to  it  for  a  specific 
purpose,  which  will  operate  simply  as  an  excep- 
tion to  any  one,  or  more,  of  its  general  provi- 
sions. Our  plan  will  operate  as  an  exception  to 
the  general  provision  of  the  sixth  Restrictive 
Article  of  the  constitution,  for  a  special  and 
definite  object;  which,  when  accomplished,  will 
leave  the  original  rule  in  all  its  force,  as  it  now 
stands  in  our  book  of  Discipline.     And  even 

♦  Z.,  November  24, 1847.    Scraps,  V,  p.  721. 


pending  the  execution  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the  amendment  is  made,  it  can  affect  nothing 
but  the  particular  object  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. 

"  The  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  Judge 
M'Lean,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
which  he  has  kindly  put  at  our  disposal,  will, 
we  hope,  satisfy  all  scruples  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  measure  we  suggest: 

"'  Washington,  February  13,  1848. 

" '  Dear  Sir, — In  your  favor  of  the  28th  ult., 
you  inquire,  whether  it  is  competent  for  the 
General  conference,  by  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  constitutional  number  of  members  of  the 
annual  conferences  assembled,  to  suspend  one 
of  the  Restrictive  Rules  of  the  Discipline  for  a 
definite  purpose?  The  sixth  rule  is  the  one  re- 
ferred to,  which  relates  to  the  "  Book  Concern 
and  Chartered  Fund,"  and  the  object  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  rule  is,  to  make  an  equitable  ap- 
portionment of  the  above  fund  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South. 

"  '  The  proviso  to  the  above  rule  authorizes  an 
alteration  of  it,  "  upon  the  concurrent  recommend- 
ation of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the 
several  annual  conferences  who  shall  be  present, 
and  vote  on  such  recommendation;  then  a  major- 
ity of  two-thirds  of  the  General  conference  suc- 
ceeding shall  suffice  to  alter  any  of  the  above  re- 
strictions, excepting  the  first  article;  and,  also, 
whenever  such  alteration,  or  alterations,  shall 
have  been  first  recommended  by  two-thirds  of 
the  General  conference,  so  soon  as  three-fourths 
of  the  members  of  the  annual  conferences  shall 
have  concurred,  as  aforesaid,  such  alteration,  or 
alterations,  shall  take  effect." 

"  '  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  modification  of 
the  rule,  as  suggested,  may  be  constitutionally 
made. 

" '  Whether  the  amendment  of  the  constitution 
shall  be  general,  or  special,  is  a  question  of  pol- 
icy, and  not  of  power.  The  power  of  amend- 
ment must  be  exercised  within  the  limitations 
imposed,  but  the  extent  of  the  amendment  is  a 
matter  of  expediency.  None  of  the  guarantees 
of  the  constitution  are  violated,  when  the  sanc- 
tions required  to  alter  it  are  observed. 

" '  When  Louisiana  was  purchased,  under  Mr. 
Jefferson's  administration,  believing  there  was 
no  constitutional  power  to  annex  it  to  the  Union, 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  about  recommending  to  Con- 
gress to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  amend  the 
Constitution  for  that  purpose,  when  Congress,  un- 
fortunately, being  more  influenced  by  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  measure  than  the  limitation  of 
their  powers  under  the  Constitution,  passed  an 
act  to  annex  (he  territory. 

"  '  The  object  of  the  President  on  that  occa- 
sion was  not,  as  I  understand,  to  make  a  general 
alteration  in  the  Constitution  for  the  annexation 
of  foreign  territory,  but  to  provide  for  the  annex- 
ation of  that  which  had  oeen  purchased  from 
France.  And  no  one  can  doubt  tJie  constitution- 
ality of  such  a  procedure. 

" '  Congress,  and  the  states,  had  power  so  to 
alter  the  Constitution  as  to  embrace  Louisiana  in 
the  Union.  And,  on  the  same  principle,  the  Gen- 
eral and  annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  may  modify  their  constitution  so  as 
to  divide  the  above  fund,  and  thereby  provide  for 
the  unhappy  exigency  which  exists.  And  this 
provision,  like  the  one  above  contemplated,  may 
De  limited  to  the  object  stated. 

" '  To  make  the  desired  alteration,  nothing  more 
would  bo  necessary  than  for  the  General  confer- 
ence to  state  in  a  preamble  the  causes  which 
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render  a  division  of  the  fund  expedient  and  I 
equitable;  and  then  resolve,  two-thirds  of  the 
General  conference  concurring,  that  the  sixth  i 
Restrictive  Rule  be  so  modified  as  to  authorize  ! 
an  equitable  division  of  the  fund  with  the  Meth-  | 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  that  effect 
shall  be  given  to  this  amendment  when  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  of  the  annual  confer- 
ences who  shall  be  present,  and  vote  thereon, 
shall  concur  in  the  same. 

" '  This  amendment  leaves  the  above  rule,  as 
to  all  subsequent  action,  as  it  now  stands. 
" '  Very  truly,  yours, 

John  M'Lean.'  "* 

When  this  plan  is  properly  canvassed,  we 
tliink  it  is  precisely  the  same,  in  all  important 
respects,  as  the  mode  which  failed  in  passing 
through  the  annual  conferences.  Some  objec- 
tions were  presented  against  it  by  Zion's  Her- 
ald and  Dr.  Bangs. t  The  southern  editors 
looked  upon  it  with  little  confidence  of  suc- 
cess. :t 

Dr.  Bond  also  gave  his  reasons  why  the  prop- 
erty, both  of  the  Chartered  Fund  and  Book 
Concern,  should  be  divided  with  the  south. 
The  following,  in  brief,  were  his  reasons  :|| 

(1.)  The  action  of  the  General  conference  of 
1844,  however  illegal,  gave  the  south  grounds 
to  expect  its  claims. 

(2.)  The  annual  conferences,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, favored  the  distribution  of  the  funds. 

(3.)  The  reasons  assigned  by  the  annual  con- 
ferences for  their  action  countenanced  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  south. 

(4.)  The  claimants  in  the  south,  especially 
widows  and  orphans,  ought  not  to  forfeit  their 
claims. 

(5.)  The  membership  in  the  south,  having 
but  little  to  do  with  the  division,  ought  not  to 
be  deprived  of  the  means  of  supporting  the 
superannuated  preachers. 

(6.)  The  Southern  Church  helped  to  provide 
the  funds. 

Dr.  Bond  bases  his  reasons  for  division  of 
funds  on  moral  reasons;  but  not  on  the  plan  of 
separation,  which  he  considers  to  be  of  no  au- 
thority, or  unconstitutional.  The  reasons  he 
gave  were  gravely  opposed  by  several  articles 
in  the  papers,  immediately  before  the  session 
of  General  conference. § 

As  to  the  moral  considerations  presented  by 
Dr.  Bond,  they  were  at  the  time  viewed  in  the 
following  light: 

As  to  the  first  reason,  the  General  conference 
of  1844  did  not  essay  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  Church,  but  rather  to 
submit  to  it  as  a  necessity,  should  the  south 
assume  the  entire  responsibility  of  forming  it. 
Beside,  the  representations  of  the  southern 
delegates  have  proved  to  be  erroneous. 

In  regard  to  the  second  reason,  the  annual 
conferences  vetoed  what  the  General  conference 
recommended,  and  that,  too,  previous  to  the 
Louisville  convention.  And  as  far  as  the  an- 
nual conferences  acted  in  favor  of  the  division 
of  funds,  it  was,  like  the  General  conference 
under  erroneous  representations  of  the  south 
With  the  real  facts  before  them,  would   the 


•  C,  March  1st.    W.,  March  31,  1848.    Scraps,  VI 
172,  or  VIII,  p.  339. 

t  Z.,  March  8th,  29th.    Scrap.s.  VI,  pp.  119, 146. 

t  K.,  March  16, 1848.    Scraps,  VI.  pp.  140-146.    S.,  March 
17th.    Scraps,  YI,  p.  146. 

«  C,  March  1,  1848.    Scraps,  VI,  p.  168. 

I  W.,  March  Slat.    April  7th  and  26th.    Scraps,  VI,  pp 
166,  18S,  361. 


annual  conferences   approve  of    the   plan   of 
separation? 

The  principal  reasons  among  the  annual 
conferences  for  non-concurring  were,  lest  they 
should  favor  scliism  and  an  unnecessary  sepa- 
ration of  the  Church. 

Whatever  blame  attaches  to  the  deprivation 
of  superannuated  preachers,  widows,  and  or- 
phans, belongs  to  the  south,  who  have,  by  their 
acts,  deprived  these  of  their  supplies. 

Members  in  the  south  can  not  complain  of 
being  deprived  of  these  supplies,  as  their  de- 
privation arose  from  their  own  acts  and  deeds 
in  renouncing  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  to 
which  these  privileges  belonged. 

And  in  regard  to  the  claim  from  aiding  and 
building  up  the  Book  Concern,  the  design  or 
intent  of  donors  was  to  build  up  the  Book  Con- 
cern of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  and 
this  intent,  according  to  reason  and  Scripture, 
must  be  sustained,  otherwise  the  voluntary 
system  of  supporting  Churches  must  be  entirely 
given  up. 

6.  We  may  now  take  a  survey  of  the  various 
plans  and  opinions  current  on  the  division  of 
the  funds  of  the  Book  Concern.  From  the 
General  conference  of  1844,  most,  or  very  many, 
in  the  north  were  disposed  to  appropriate  to 
the  south  a  pro  rata  proportion  of  these  funds. 
But  when  the  division  of  funds  was  asked  or 
demanded  on  such  principles  as  would  disrupt 
the  Church  herself,  the  demand  could  not  be  met. 

The  grounds  on  which  these  claims  were 
based  and  asked  by  the  south,  were  those  that 
follow  and  the  like. 

That  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  was  divided  by  the  General  con- 
ference, into  two  independent  Churches,  the  one 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  north,  and 
the  other  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South;  so  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  no  longer  exists,  but  is 
dissolved. 

That  the  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  should  be  allowed!^  to 
vote  in  reference  to  the  concerns  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church. 

That  the  General  conference  can  appropriate 
the  proceeds  of  the  Book  Concern,  either  with- 
out or  contrary  to  the  three-fourth  votes  of  the 
annual  conferences. 

That  the  appropriation  should  be  made  as  a 

Eart  of  the  plan  of  separation,  when  the  south 
avo  already  destroyed  every  part  of  it. 

That  the  annual  conferences,  as  partners  in  a 
mercantile  stock  company,  may  claim  and  ob- 
tain their  shares  of  tlie  Book  Concern. 

That  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
have  claims  according  to  law. 

When  such  claims  as  these  were  set  up,  most 
men  positively  refused  to  do  any  thing.  And, 
hence,  they  were  compelled  to  pause,  unless  in 
some  such  way  as  would  prevent  all  risks  in 
the  case.  It  is  true,  some  such  claim  as  the 
following  has  something  very  plausible  in  it, 
A  large  society  of  members  erect  a  church 
deeded  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
to  no  other.  After  some  time,  nearly  the  half, 
or  even  a  majority,  Avithdraw  or  separate  from 
the  Church,  and  claim  their  proportion  of  the 
funds  which  they  expended.  To  these  the 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
reply,  that  we  can  not  divide  the  Church  prop- 
erty with  you,  as  this  would,  both  by  us  and 
by 'you,  be  contrary  to  the  very  conditions  of 
Uic  subscription  paper.    But,  were  the  Church 
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members  to  say,  we  will  subscribe,  if  you  are 
otherwise  deserving,  to  enable  you  to  erect  a 
Church  for  yourselves,  surely,  such  a  proposal 
could  not  be  viewed  as  a  taunt  to  those  who 
had  withdrawn.  When  the  Book  Concern 
was  burned  in  New  York,  it  was  not  deemed 
disi'eputable  to  receive  donations  to  make  up 
the  loss.  But,  now,  when  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  is  approached  with  the 
proposal  of  aiding  them  to  commence  a  Book 
Concern,  by  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  it  is  an  unpardonable  ofFense;  al- 
though the  subscription  paper  is  issued  by 
themselves  to  their  own  members  to  do  the  very 
sanie  thing. 

The  doctrine,  for  some  time,  had  been  pro- 
mulgated in  the  south,  that  the  next  General 
conference  could  make  the  appropriation  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Book  Concern,  not  only  without 
the  three-fourth  vote  of  the  annual  conferences, 
but  in  opposition  to  these  votes.  For  awhile, 
this  new  doctrine  was  confined  to  the  mere 
declarations  of  correspondents  and  editors  in 
the  southern  papers.  Then  it  was  embodied, 
in  more  form,  m  what  was  designed  to  he  a  call 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Bascom,  Green,  and  Latta, 
commissioners  of  the  General  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
uamely.  Rev.  Messrs.  N.  Bangs,  J.  B.  Finley, 
and  G.  Peck.  Accordingly,  in  an  address  of 
the  southern  commissioners  to  those  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  dated  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  August  25,  1846,  and  published  in  the 
Nashville  Christian  Advocate  of  December  4, 
1846,  a  call  is  made  to  divide  the  funds  of  the 
Book  Concern.  Tlie  commissioners  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Cliurch,  South,  in  this  address, 
declare,  "  From  all  the  information  in  our  pos- 
session, we  see  no  reason  Avhy  we  should  not 
act  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  proposed 
change  in  the  Restrictive  Rule  has  been  au- 
thorized." After  some  explanatory  matter,  the 
commissioners  say,  "In  the  instance  of  several 
annual  conferences  the  vote  was  contingent, 
and  future  events,  now  to  be  judged  by  the 
commissioners,  were  to  give  an  ajjirinative  or 
negative  character  to  their  votes.  In  the  in- 
stance of  two  of  these,  at  least — and  we  believe 
it  to  be  equally  true  of  four — it  is  susceptible 
of  the  clearest  proof,  that,  by  their  own  official 
showing,  their  votes  must,  beyond  all  doubt,  be 
counted  in  the  affirmative,  or  not  at  all,  and  in 
either  case,  and  indeed  without  reference  to 
either,  taking  no  account  of  the  conferences 
which  refused  to  vote,  it  is  believed  the  consti- 
tutional majority  of  all  the  votes  given,  was  in 
favor  of  the  change;  and  it  will,  it  seems  to 
us,  devolve  upon  the  commissioners  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  make  the  con- 
trary appear,  before  they  can,  in  good  faith, 
refuse  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan" of  separa- 
tion." The  three  or  four  conferences  referred 
to  were,  we  presume,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Balti- 
more. The  truth  is,  all  of  these  conferences 
gave  their  official  vote  against  the  change  in 
the  sixth  Restrictive  Article.  But  the  cominis- 
eioners  of  the  Church,  South,  seemed  to  have 
no  regard  to  constitutional  votes;  and,  indeed, 
they  proposed  to  try  the  issue  by  law,  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  of  tlieir  General  confer- 
ence, if  constitutional  barriers  will  be  too  strong 
for  their  invasions. 

7.  The  editors  of  the  southern  papers  became 
almost  furious  because  their  new  doctrines  were 
not  indorsed  bv  the  New  York  and  Cincinnati 


papers  and  their  correspondents.  They  also 
ascribe  the  basest  acts  and  worst  motives  to 
those  who  could  not  receive  their  teachings.* 

The  editor  of  the  Richmond  Christian  Advo- 
cate, in  his  paper  of  the  16th  of  September, 
writing  of  the  communications  referred  to,  says, 
"  These  earnest  efforts  to  vindicate  a  prede- 
termined outrage  upon  honor  and  conscience, 
foreshadow  the  gloom  of  sorrow  and  remorse 
awaiting  those  Avho  shall  work  out  the  consum- 
mation of  so  hardened  a  deed  of  guilt."  .  .  . 
"  They  have  published  to  the  world  their  readi- 
ness to  perpetrate  a  great  moral  wrong — they 
have  not  virtue  enough  to  resist  the  temptatioa 
of  improperly  appropriating  their  neighbor's 
property!"  He  says  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  which  we  omit,  and  in.sert  barely  the 
following  of  the  30th  of  September.  Speaking 
in  reference  to  the  Ohio  delegates,  he  says, 
"The  northern  hemisphere  of  Methodism  is 
full  of  signs.  If  infatuation,  as  a  Divine  judg- 
ment, precedes  Divine  punishment,  there  is 
ground  to  fear  our  northern  brethren  have  en- 
tered the  door  of  infatuation.  They  are  about 
to  commit  two  evils;  to  forsake  the  way  of  right- 
eousness, and  enter  into  that  of  covetousness." 

The  editor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopalian,  in 
October,  1847,  contended  that  each  annual  con- 
ference was  constitutionally  entitled  to  its 
share  of  these  funds,  and  urged  the  duty  and 
necessity  of  a  legal  process  on  that  account, 
provided  this  demand  were  refused. f  He  con- 
tends, too,  that  the  southern  conferences  as  well 
as  the  northern  were  entitled  to  act  in  reference 
to  this  matter. 

The  editors  of  the  Nashville  Advocate,  of 
October  15, 1847,  in  reference  to  some  strictures 
of  Zion's  Herald,  say: 

"  And  docs  he  not  know,  that  no  vote  of  the 
annual  conferences  is  requisite  at  all  to  divide 
the  funds,  when  such  division  is  expressly  for 
the  same  purpose  as  prescribed  in  the  Disci- 
pline? No  man  is  so  blind  as  he  who  volun- 
tarily refuses  to  see,  and  nothing  will  pervert 
the  sight  quicker  than  a  love  of  filthy  lucre. 
Our  Yankee  friends  are  keen  sighted  when 
money  is  the  object  of  their  vision. "J 

Much  more  might  be  quoted  from  the  south- 
ern papers  on  this  point.  The  foregoing  is 
given  barely,  or  principally,  as  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  times.  On  this  subject,  we  now 
make  the  following  observations: 

(1.)  Tlie  funds  and  proceeds  of  the  Book 
Concern  are  now  managed  on  the  same  princi- 
ples, both  constitutional  and  statutory,  by 
which  they  have  been  regulated  from  the  origin 
of  tiie  Book  Concern  down  to  the  General  con- 
ference of  1844;  and  if  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  is  wrong,  the  wrong  was  one  in 
which  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  were  partakers,  when  they  be- 
longed to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
And  they  have  adopted  precisely  the  very 
same  principle  in  the  constitution  of  their  new 
Church. 

(2.)  The  application  for  a  change  in  this 
policy  was  to  the  voluntarj-  votes  of  the  annual 
conferences;  and  the  charge  of  the  south  against 
them  amounts  to  this,  that  they  did  not  vote  to 
change  the  constitution  of  the  Church  to  suit 
the  south. 

(.3.)  The  appropriation  of  funds  is  demanded 
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by  virtue  of  a  plan,  which  was  never  ratified  by  I  will  be  due,  in  all  probability.  4.  They  now 
those  having  authority,  and  all  principal  provi-  receive  books,  on  advantageous  terms,  to  supply 
sions  of  which  the  south  have  violated,  in  all     '  •      -  -  ■>  •  -  ^       i  ^^ 

their  judiciaries  and  their  officials,  from  their 
convention  and  General  conference  down  through 
their  bishops,  annual  conferences,  and  editors. 

(4.)  The  appropriation  would  also  demand,  in 
the  way  in  which  they  ask  it,  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  should  assume,  for  the  south, 
the  responsibility  of  their  conduct  in  their  lead- 
ing revolutionary  movements. 

(5.)  Our  next  General  conference  could  make 
uo  appropriation  of  book  funds  to  the  south, 
"whatever  the  consequences  may  be. 

(6.)  Then,  if  the  south  sue  at  law,  they  must 
get  all  they  can  in  this  way;  because  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  can  not,  in  safety,  meet 
their  demands,  without  entire  disruption.  As 
the  south  appealed  to  the  annual  conferences,  and 
agreed  to  stand  to  that  appeal,  if  they  now  break 
their  agreement,  and  go  to  Caesar  for  that  ecclesi- 
astical recognition  which  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  can  not  grant  them,  it  is  a  lamentable 
affair,  and  must  be  borne. 

(7.)  After  all,  it  is  not  money  that  is  the  cause 
of  this  difficulty.  The  south  prize  more  the 
recognition  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
than  the  money.  And  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  prizes  much  more  the  purity  of  morals, 
and  the  integrity  of  her  polity,  to  a  mere  pittance 
of  book  money.  Financial  matters  have  been 
involved  in  this  subject  of  Church  polity;  yet  the 
mere  money  is  not  the  thing  in  question  on 
either  side. 

(8.)  Beside,  the  south  have  already  obtained 
much  of  what  they  so  loudly  complain  in  the 
following  respects:  1.  They  have  already  taken 
possession  of  the  offices  and  all  the  appurtenan- 
ces of  their  three  southern  papers,  and  the  Deposi- 
toiy  at  Chai-leston,  and  they  use  this  property, 
amounting  to  a  considerable  sum.  2.  They 
have  received  large  appropriations,  amounting, 
at  least,  to  $10,000,  to  support  their  papers, 
while  those  papers  yielded  no  profit.  3.  Much 
money  is  due  the  Book  Concern  in  the  south,  and 


the  people  of  the  south.  5.  As  to  what  remains, 
according  to  their  claims,  it  is  not  worth  making 
such  loud  complaints  about,  much  less  such 
heavy  accusations.  6.  Beside,  both  at  last  Gen- 
eral conference,  and  ever  since,  the  most  liberal 
sentiments  and  action  have  been  manifest  toward 
the  south,  with  the  exception  of  rejecting  their 
enormous  claims. 

(9.)  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  not 
yet  touched  a  single  cent  of  what  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  claims,  or  can  claim, 
but  has  invested  it  till  a  final  adjustment  takes 
place. 

(10.)  There  is  something  ungenerous,  as  well 
as  unchristian,  in  the  damnatory  style  of  the 
south  in  regard  to  this  matter.  They  use  such 
language  as  neither  Scripture  nor  the  genius  of 
Christianity  will  justify.  There  must  be  great 
error,  if  not  sin,  at  work  in  this  matter.  The 
spirit  of  slavery  seems  to  have  seized  on  the 
spirits  of  men.  The  temper  which  leads  to,  and 
i  continues  slavery,  seems  to  be  doing  its  terrible 
work. 

8.  Indeed,  the  most  intelligent  and  able  men 
'  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  had 
'  studied  the  subject,  were  convinced  that  nothing 
could  be  done  safely  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
south.    They  felt  convinced  that  much  harm  had 
been  already  done,  in  1844,  and  subsequently, 
1  in  expressing  themselves  favorable  to  dividing 
i  the  funds  wiUi  the  south.     All  peace  measures 
I  had  been  converted  by  the  south  into  instru- 
I  ments  and  reasons  for  disruption.     The  courte- 
I  sies  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have 
I  been  construed  into  concessions,  her  concessions 
I  into  grants  of  right,  and  then  these  rights  have 
i  been  insisted  on  as  if  they  had  been  constitu- 
tional guarantees.    Under  these  circumstances, 
the  leading  men  in  the   Methodist   Episcopal 
Church,  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Church,  were  compelled  to  avoid,  even  in  ap- 
pearance, what  would  disrupt  the   Church,  or 
destroy  its  organization.* 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


CHURCH  PROPERTY-CHURCHES,  PARSONAGES,  ETC. 


1.  It  was  stated  that  the  property  of  the  Book 
Concern  more  especially  belonged 'to  the  minis- 
try. In  them  the  trusts  were  vested;  they  were 
the  beneficiaries  of  it,  and  they  generally  man-  i 
aged  its  affairs.  But  the  property  in  churches, 
parsonages,  cemeteries,  schools,  colleges,  etc., 
belonged  properly  to  the  people,  as  they  were  the 
founders,  the  trustees,  the  managers,  "and  bene- 
ficiaries. 

There  are  certain  legal  principles  which  have 
been  adopted,  to  secure  the  right  of  property  to 
those  to  whom  it  justly  belongs.  Among  them, 
the  following  have  a  place,  as  applicable  to  this 
subject: 

It  has  been  decided  that  "  when  a  new  town 
is  erected  out  of  an  old  one,  it  loses  the  use  of 
the  town  property,  which  remains  in  the  old 
town,  though  acquired  at  the  common  expense 
of  the  inhabitants  before  the  division." 

"  Every  person  who  has  an  interest,  by  virtue 
of  being  a  member  of  a  voluntary  society,  of  a 


public  nature,  must  be  subject  to  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  that  society,  and  to  the  rules  adopted 
by"  it." 

"  Every  member  of  a  Church  has  a  beneficial 
interest  in  the  property,  so  long  as  he  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  a  member,  but  no  longer." 

A  Church,  though  not  incorporated  under  the 
law,  yet  possesses  a  corporate  capacity,  as  far  as 
it  respects  charitable  purposes,  in  reference  to 
property.  The  character  in  a  court  of  equity  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  tlic  United 
States,  is  what  is  generally  called  a  quasi  corpo- 
ration. 

2.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  adapted 
its  Discipline,  on  Church  property,  to  the  legal 
principles  of  the  country.  A  general  form  of 
deed  has  been  long  since  adopted,  accompanied 
with  provisions  to  adapt  this  general  fonu  to  the 
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various  laws  of  the  several  states,  so  as  to  Lave  ' 
deeds  to  conform  to  these  peculiarities  in  the  laws. 

The  deed  for  churches  provides  that  the  church 
shall  be  for  "the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United , 
States  of  America."  The  church  is  for  the  use 
of  the  members  of  any  local  Church,  belonging  to  , 
the  General  Church.'in  "the  United  States." 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  General  con- 
ference, from  time  to  time  adopted,  are  to  govern  j 
"  according  to  the  rules  and  Di.scinline  which 
from  time  to  time  may  be  agi-eea  upon  and  | 
adopted  by  the  ministers  and  preachers  of  the  i 
said  Cliurch,  at  their  General  conference."  But 
the  General  conference  can  make  no  rules  to  | 
deprive  tlie  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  i 
Church  of  the  use  of  the  property,  nor  can  they  1 
appropriate  it  to  the  use  of  members  of  other  ' 
Churches. 

The  trustees  must  permit  such  preachers  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  "  be  duly  authorized  by  the  General 
conference  of  the  ministers  and  preachers  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or  by  the  annual 
conferences  authorized  by  the  said  General  con- 
ference to  preach  and  expound  God's  word." 
The  preachers  must  belong  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  preachers  of  other 
Churches,  such  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  have 
no  right  to  occupy  these  houses,  other  than  mere 
Christian  courtesy  will  allow. 

When  a  tinistee  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  he  ceases  to  be  a 
trustee. 

If  the  church  be  in  debt,  the  trustees  can  sell 
it  for  the  debt;  and  if  a  surplus  remain,  after 
the  debt  is  paid,  the  surplus  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  stewards  of  the  local  society, 
and  to  be  applied  for  "  the  use  of  that  society," 
as  the  annual  conference  will  decide. 

But  in  the  case  where  there  is  no  society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or  where  they  have 
withdrawn  from  it,  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
deed,  or  in  the  regulations  of  the'  Discipline.  It 
is  a  case  not  provided  for.  According  to  the 
laws  of  equity,  or  of  the  common  law,  tlie  prop- 
erty would  revert  to  the  persons  who  made  the 
deed,  to  the  trustees,  or  to  the  contributors  to  the 
buildings.  The  design  or  intent  of  the  subscrip- 
tion paper  and  of  the  deed  was  for  a  church,  and 
this  cliurch  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  But  as  these  no 
longer  use  it,  tlie  intent  of  the  deed  failed.  Hence 
the  grantors  of  it  would  have  their  claims  for  the 
lot,  and  the  contributors  would  have  their  claims 
for  the  house  to  which  their  contributions  were 
appropriated. 

Hence,  in  view  of  the  secession  of  the  south, 
and  in  consequence  there  would  be  no  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  .south 
to  occupy  the  churches,  the  General  conference 
of  1844  renounced  all  claim  to  this  property,  in 
the  ninth  article  of  the  report  on  the  declaration, 
improperly  called  the  plan  of  separation,  in  the 
following  words: 

"  That  all  the  property  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  meeting-houses,  etc.,  witliin  the 
limits  of  the  southern  organization,  shall  be  for. 
ever  free  from  any  claim  set  up  on  tho  part  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  so  far  as  this 
resolution  can  be  of  any  force  in  the  premises." 

The  General  conference  was  aware  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli  could 
claim,  recover,  and  use,  any  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  mocting-house,  as  their  right,  and  the 


General  conference  could  not  prevent  them  from 
that  use.  They  knew  also  that  the  grantors  of 
the  deed  and  the  conti-ibutors  could  lawfully  lay 
in  claims,  when  the  intent  failed.  The  General 
conference  could  therefore  do  no  more  than  quit 
any  claim  of  theirs,  which  was  only  to  send 
preachers  where  there  were  no  members,  or  that 
they  would  not  send  their  ministry  to  organize 
members  in  Churches  where  the  new  Church 
would  operate,  though  the  plea  of  the  new 
Church  was  merely  that  of  occupancy,  and  no 
more.  It  was  supposed,  however,  that  the 
grantors  would  not  molest  them,  and  that  the 
contributors  would  not  molest  them;  the  General 
conference,  therefore,  agreed  not  to  molest  them, 
provided  they  separated  or  seceded,  as  the  report 
of  the  commitec  of  nine  contemplated;  namely, 
that  they  should  find,  but  not  create  a  necessity, 
and  that  they  should  do  .so  peaceably. 

3.  Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  preachers 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  alone  can  fill 
the  pulpits  of  the  cuurches  of  this  Church;  and 
none  but  members  of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  can  have  the  use 
of  the.se  Churches.  Of  this  we  may  furnish 
some  cases  in  which  this  is  clearly  decided  in 
the  courts  of  law.  Cessation  from  membership 
deprives  of  the  use  of  the  property  in  the  Church. 

We  refer  to  the  case  of  Price  and  others  vs. 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  others,  of 
Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  Supreme  Court,  May 
term,  1831.  The  trustees  of  the  lot  on  which 
Wesley  Chapel,  in  Cincinnati,  now  stands,  laid 
off  part  of  the  lot,  that  they  did  not  then  need  for 
a  house,  for  a  burying-ground.  Church  members 
had  the  lots  gratuitously,  and  strangers  paid  a 
consideration.  On  erecting  the  new  church,  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  to  another  part  of  the 
lot  the  remains  of  some.  The  trustees  offered  to 
do  it,  unless  the  relatives  preferred  to  do  it  them- 
selves. Price  and  others  brought  a  suit  against 
the  trustees.  The  court  decided,  as  the  deed 
required  the  lot  for  a  house  of  worship,  they  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  that  use  of  the  ground, 
and  Price  and  others  could  not  maintain  any 
right,  to  the  prejudice  of  this  use,  though  they 
paid  money  for  it,  and  were  even  at  expense  to 
erect  monuments.  This  was  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  before  Judges  Hithcock 
ana  Wright.* 

4.  The  case  of  Sherman  vs.  Rusling  in  the 
District  Court  of  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, before  Judge  Pettit  and  a  special  jury, 
in  1833,  may  be  cited.  Mr.  Sherman  was  de- 
prived of  his  leadership,  and  expelled  from  the 
Church,  according  to  Discipline.  He  sued  Rev. 
Mr.  Rusling,  preacher  in  charge,  for  damages  of 


$5,000,  for  injury  to  his  chai-acter,  and  for  de- 
priving him  of  the  use  of  the  Church  property. 
The  court  decided  there  was  no  cause  of  action, 


because  the  prosecutor  was  dealt  with  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  voluntary  association,  of 
which  he  became  a  member  by  his  own  choice.f 
5.  We  may  also  adduce  the  case  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  of  New  York  on  the  relation  of 
13enjamin  Griffin  »s.  William  Steele,  and  others, 
trustees  of  the  Centenary  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Brooklyn.  Judge  Edmonds,  January 
31,  1847,  delivered  the  opinion  of  tlie  court. 
The  trustees  rejected  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffin,  the 
preacher  stationed  by  Bishop  Hamline,  and 
employed  Mr.  Green,  who  had  been  suspended 


♦  See  thia  case   in   collection  of  Pamphlets,  V,  pp. 
472,  494. 
t  l-ampblcts,  V,  p.  574,  606. 
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by  the  New  York  confereuce.     The  Judge  rec-  1 
ognizes  the  legal  principle  to  be,  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  donor  is  the  criterion  by  which  to  j 
determine  the  purposes  to  which  the  property  ; 
has  been  dedicated;  and  that  this  is  to  govern,  | 
provided  it  does  not  infringe  on  the  laws.     The 
plea  of  the  trustees  was,  that  the  society,  in 
respect  to  receiving  preachers,  is  independent 
of  the  higher  Church  authorities.     But  were 
this  predicated  of  this  congregation,  it  might  be  j 
of  every  other  one  in  the  United  States.     The  j 
Judge  quoted  the  authority  of  Lord  Mansfield,  | 
and  decided  that  the  laws  of  the  Church  must 
govern  its  members  and  ministers.     He,  there- 
fore, issued  a  mandamus  against  the  trustees, 
and  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Griffin 
by  Bishop  Hamline;  so  tJiat  the  trustees  of  a 
church  can  not  appropriate  the  property  of  a 
Church  so  as  to  allow  any  to  occupy  the  pulpit 
as  pastor,  except  the  person  appointed  by  the 
bishop,  or  his  substitute,  the  presiding  elder.* 

6.  As  the  new  Church  commenced  its  course 
on  revolutionary  principles,  it  could  not  avail 
itself  of  the  well-established  principles  of  the  | 
common  law  of  England,  and  of  this  country, 
in  securing  title  to  the  property  within  its 
bounds:  hence  recourse  was  had,  in  securing 
the  use  of  property,  to  other  than  the  princi- 
ples already  acknowledged  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  Britain. 

Being  well  convinced  that,  as  a  secession, 
they  could  not  legally  retain  the  property,  they 
shortly  after  the  General  conference  of  1844, 
declared,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  a  former 
chapter  of  this  history,  that  the  southern  leg- 
islatures and  courts  would  award  them  the 
property.  We  heard,  indeed,  the  leading 
men  in  the  south  say,  in  May,  1844,  that  the 
only  way  they  could  retain  it  was,  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  would  not  claim 
it,  and,  having  possession  of  it,  they  could  re- 
tain it,  as  the  courts  of  law  would  not  be 
likely  to  interfere.  Several  of  their  writers 
pacified  the  southern  public  with  the  assurance 
that  their  courts  and  legislatures  would,  by 
their  protection,  secure  the  property  to  the 
south,  though  the  principles  of  law  and  judi- 
cial decisions  were  against  them. 

Dr.  Tomlinson,  in  the  Western  Christian  Ad- 
vocate of  December  27,  1844,  maintained  that, 
as  the  south  would  be  a  secession,  it  could  not 
retain  the  Church  property,  and  quoted  Chief 
Justice  Robinson's  decision,  of  1842,  to  .show 
that  secession  from  Church  membership,  no 
matter  from  what  cause,  draws  after  it  a  total 
privation  of  all  legal  claim  to  the  property  of 
said  Church. 

Rev.  Mr.  Henkle,  in  the  Nashville  Advocate, f 
attacked  Dr.  Tomlinson  with  violent  denuncia- 
tion, and,  in  a  long,  abusive  article,  contro- 
verted his  position  without  giving  any  solid 
reason  against  it.  Dr.  Tomlinson,  in  an  able 
article,  responded  to  Mr.  Henkle,  and  quoted 
the  opinion  of  Judge  Robinson,  with  which 
Mr.  Henkle's  article  was  at  variance. 

The  following  is  Judge  Robin.son's  official 
opinion,  given  in  1842: 

"  As  the  conveyance  from  Crittenden  was  to 
the  use  of  the  Baptist  Church,  as  an  organized 
body  of  professing  Christians,  in  Frankfort, 
every  member  of  that  Church  has  a  beneficial 
interest  in  the  property  thus  conveyed  so  long 


*  See  this  case  in  C,  February  9;  in  W.,  Starch  24,  in 
;.,  February  9, 1848;  and  Scraps,  VI,  pp.  60-73. 
t  N.,  Januarv  31. 1846.    Scrape,  1  J,  p.  164.  „« 


as  he  or  she  shall  continue  to  be  a  member,  but 
no  longer."  And  in  another  place  he  says, 
"  Then,  not  now  being  members  of  the  Cliurch 
to  whose  use  the  ground  was  conveyed,  the  ap- 
pellants seem  no  longer  to  be  entitled  to  any 
beneficial  interest  in  tliat  property,  nor  to  any 
other  right  which  this  court  can  either  enforce 
or  recognize;  and  con.^equently  the  old  Church, 
as  organized  at  the  date  of  that  conveyance, 
and  still  subsisting,  must  be  deemed  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  exclusive  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
property  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
first  dedicated."* 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Henkle  prepared   a 

Eamphlet,  entitled  "  The  True  Issue,"  in  which 
e  pertinaciously  maintains  his  new  opinions, 
and  quotes,  in  his  support,  the  authority  of 
the  wresting  of  the  Church  property  in  Pitts- 
burg by  the  Methodist  Protestants,  as  one  in 
point,  to  show  the  legality  of  his  new  theory.f 

Mr.  Henkle,  in  the  former  part  of  his  pam- 
phlet, maintains  that  the  reason  why  the  south 
renounced  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  con- 
ference was,  the  impossibility  of  accomplishing 
their  ministry  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  fur- 
nishes some  nine  reasons  for  this  assertion.  He 
then  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Church  property.  To  counteract  the  well-es- 
tablished principle,  that  if  the  south  be  con- 
sidered as  a  secession,  it  can  not  retain  the 
Church  property,  he  descants  on  the  character 
of  the  deed  in  the  Discipline,  and  endeavors  to 
unsettle  its  principles  as  far  as  he  can.  In  view 
of  this,  he  maintains  the  following  propositions: 

"  (1.)  That  much  of  the  property  is  not  held 
under  the  deed  prescribed  in  the  Discipline, 
and  that,  in  strictness  of  construction,  very  lit- 
tle of  it  is  so  held. 

"  (2.)  The  deed,  acting  under  the  provisions 
of  the  common  law,  unaided  by  local  enact- 
ments, the  statute  of  charitable  uses,  or  some 
like  help,  is  of  no  legal  force. 

"  (3.)  If  the  deed  were  absolutely  perfect, 
and  of  paramount  legal  authority,  it  does  not 
vest  the  title  of  a  local  church,  or  meeting- 
house, in  all  the  members  of  the  Church  equ^- 
ly  throughout  the  Union,  and  that  it  had  no 
such  intention. 

"(4.)  If  all  our  churches  were  held  under 
the  deed  of  the  Discipline;  if  the  deed  were 
of  full  legal  force;  if  it  vested  in  the  member- 
ships at  large  equal  rights  with  the  members 
of  the  society  by^hose  money,  and  for  whose 
use,  the  property  was  created,  yet,  by  the  deed 
itself,  and  the  Discipline  generally,  the  Gen- 
eral conference  is  vested  with  such  control  of 
the  property  as  fully  authorizes  that  body  to 
appropriate  to  the  south,  legally,  such  portion 
of  it  as  belongs  there  in  moral  equity. 

"  (5.)  The  General  conference,  having  ad- 
equate power  to  act  in  the  premises,  the  courts 
will  enforce  that  action  in  its  true  legal  mean- 
ing and  intention." 

On  these  propositions,  Mr.  Henkle  argues 
and  perverts  law  and  principle,  till  the  subject 


*  W.,  Jlay  9,  1845.     Scraps,  II.  p.  639. 

fThe  True  Issue  and  the  Property  Question:  being  a 
Statement  between  the  North  and  the  South  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Legal  Eights  of  the  Pat^ 
Ues  to  the  Church  Property.  By  M.  M.  Henkle,  A.  M. 
Also,  a  Legal  Opinion,  respecting  the  Organization  and 
Property  of  the  Members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  State."!.  By  Hon.  George  Robinson, 
LL.  D.,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Kentucky,  Professor  of  Con- 
stitutional Law,  Equity,  etc.,  in  Transylvania  Unirersity. 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  1845.  Omc«  of  Obserrer  and  Re- 
porter.   See  collection  of  Pamphlets,  XLVI,  pp.  327-365. 
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is  completely  mystified,  and  principles,  and 
even  facts,  are  confounded.  We  -will  give 
some  specimens  of  his  assertions. 

He  says  "  that  a  secession  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  General  conference,  as  at  present 
constituted,  was  intended  by  the  south  and  the 
north,  is  granted,  but  nothing  more."  No  man 
in  tlic  north  ever  dreamed  of  any  secession 
from  the  General  conference  Avliich  did  not  also 
include  a  secession  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church. 

He  says,  page  20,  "The  fact  of  finding  the 
Church,  after  the  proposed  cliange,  acting  un- 
der two  General  conferences  instead  of  one, 
while  those  conferences  would  be  acting  under 
one  constitution,  one  creed,  one  Discipline, 
would  not  change  the  matter  in  the  least,  nor 

Srejudice  the  rights  of  the  southern  division." 
o  such  fact,  Jiowever,  existed,  or  does  exist, 
of  tiie  Church  acting  in  this  way.  The  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  acted  as  she  always 
did,  while  the  new  Church  set  up  for  herself. 

He  says,  page  26,  "  Let  the  north  refuse  to 
recognize  the  south  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of 
llie  one  great  American  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  common 
whole,  and  she  at  once  ceases  to  be  that  Metli- 
odist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  which  the  property  was  deeded. 
Indeed,  after  the  action  of  the  General  confer- 
ence, it  will  be  impossible  to  place  the  south  in 
any  legal  category  in  -Khich  the  north  will  not, 
necessarily,  be  equally  involved.  But  if  one, 
and  if  but  one,  of  the  divisions  could  be  the 
original,  identical  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli, 
the  south,  in  view  of  her  strict  adherence  to 
the  Discipline,  would  be  that  Church,  while 
the  north,  liaving  departed  from  tlie  law  of  tlie 
Discipline,  would  cease  to  be  such.  But  the 
manifest  truth  is,  that  unless  botli  coordinate 
branches  be  embraced,  the  original  Church 
ceases  to  exist."  Here,  Vjy  boldness  of  asser- 
tion, and  mingling  up  confusedly  opposing 
principles,  a  new  theory  is  made  out  at  vari- 
ance with  all  previous  Cliurch  principles  and 
precedents. 

At  this  period,  or  May,  1845,  Mr.  Henkle 
does  not  insist  on  the  division  of  the  Book 
Concern  without  the  proper  votes  of  the  annual 
conferences;  yet  he  supposes  the  annual  confer- 
ences will  vote  for  this  if  they  are  honest  men. 

Mr.  Henkle,  in  his  "  True  Issue,"  refers  to, 
and  quotes,  the  case  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Pittsburg.     It  was  as  follows: 

Those  who  afterward  became  Methodist 
Protestants,  while  they  were  yet  members  of 
the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Clmrch,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  charter  from  the  state,  whicli 
vested  the  property  in  tlie  majority  of  tl>e  local 
congregation,  and  got  the  old  trustees  to  con- 
sent to  organize  under  this  charter,  and  relin- 
quish the  old  deed.  Wlien  the  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church  was  formed,  a  majority,  or  a 
large  number,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cliurch  in  Pittsburg  seceded,  and  became 
Methodist  Protestants.  A  majority  of  tlie  trus- 
tees were  among  the  seceders,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  church.  A  suit  was  commenced 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch.  The 
Protestants  gained  the  suit.  The  plea  was, 
that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  is  not  incorporated  by  law,  and 
can  not  retain  property.  A  grant  for  said 
Church,  or  its  preachers,  can  not  be  carried 
into  effect.  The  trust  of  the  trustees  was  su- 
perseded by  the  new  charter;  and,  through  its 


'  interference,  the  trustees  were  frustrated  by  the 
'  decision  of  the  Judge.  The  case  was  not  ap- 
pealed, but  compromised  ;  and,  hence,  there 
was  no  legal  test  to  decide,  as  the  common  law 
!  of  England  and  America  had  always  done, 
j  that  trustees  could  hold  property  for  voluntary 
j  organized  Cluirches,  though  they  were  not 
j  chartered  societies.  The  Pittsburg  case  was 
an  anomaly.  The  malcontents  in  the  Cliurch, 
!  by  previous  movements  in  obtaining  a  charter, 
perverted  the  property  from  tiie  original  pur- 
pose. TJie  Judge  was  misled  by  the  plausible 
overtures  of  the  opponents  of  the  Cliurch,  as 
well  as  by  his  ecclesiastical  prejudices.  And 
now  this  disreputable  perversion  of  property, 
and  wresting  of  law,  arc  quoted  by  Mr.  Henkle 
as  a  fundamental  platform  by  which  to  aid  the 
Southern  Church.  Messrs.  Henkle  and  Bascora 
had  been  partisans  in  the  Pittsburg  affair,  and 
now  they  were  partners  in  this  movement  of 
unsettling  the  tenure  of  property  according  to 
Methodist  Discipline  and  the  principles  of  the 
common  law. 

7.  There  is  also  another  very  curious  step 
in  this  process.  Judge  Robinson  had  bceu 
Chief  Justice  of  Kentucky.  He  was  now — ia 
the  spring  of  1845 — Professor  of  Law  in  Lex- 
ington University,  of  which  Dr.  Bascom  was 
President.  Mr.  Henkle  was  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  Lexing- 
ton. Mr.  Robinson  was  induced  to  give  them 
a  "legal  opinion  respecting  the  organization 
and  property  of  the  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Henkle  obtained  this  opinion  from  the 
ex-judgc,  and  publishes  it  to  the  world  as  a 
legal  opinion.  I'he  following  are  its  principal 
outlines,  as  they  were  gathered,  not  from  any 
law  principles,  but  from  the  teachings  of 
Messrs.  Henkle  and  Bascom,  and  the  other 
leaders  in  the  Church,  South. 

Ex-judge  Robinson  states  that  the  General 
conference  of  1844  "proposed,  or  approved,  a 
proposition  for  an  amicable  reorganization,  un- 
der two  conferences,  and  for  a  territorial  seg- 
ment south  of  a  designated  line,  and  the  other 
for  the  remaining  portion  of  our  Union  north 
of  that  line,  distributing  the  Church  between 
two  coordinate  conferences  instead  of  retain- 
ing the  whole  in  one  single  body.  Such  a 
change,  whether  it  be  deemed  organic  or  merely 
functional,  Avould  not  destroy  the  substantial 
identity  of  the  preexistent  Church.  The  body, 
would  still  be  the  same  under  two  separate  ju- 
risdictions as  when  under  only  one. 

"  It  is  undeniable  that,  as  to  the  property,  no 
person  can  be  beneficially  interested  in  the 
trust  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  and  it  is  equally  evident 
that  a  person  becoming  interested  in  it  by 
being  received  as  a  member,  will  forfeit  all  in- 
terest by  regular  expulsion,  or  actual  secession, 
from  that  Church;  in  other  words,  as  the  title  to 
participate  in  the  use  of  the  property  depends 
altogether  on  tlie  contingency  of  membership, 
when  this  ceases  that  also  expires. 

"So  far  as  religion,  or  locality,  or  personal 
identity,  or  the  denominational  title  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  of  America  may  be  concerned,  the  mem- 
bers of  each  section  of  the  Church  will  still 
remain  what  they  were  before  the  new  modifi- 
cation of  their  government.  Is  not  each  sec- 
tion still  a  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church?  and 
is  not  one  as  much  as  the  other  tlie  Church,  the 
same  original  Church?     If  not,  then  neither  of 
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them  can,  with  strict  propriety,  be  denominated 
tAe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States;  neither  of  them  can  rightfully  arrogate 
the  exclusive  title  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  but  both  together  will  constitute  what 
neither  alone  can  do — the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America." 

In  regard  to  the  Book  Concern,  Mr.  Robin- 
son thinks  the  decision  of  the  annual  confer- 
ences is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  constitu- 
tional division  of  its  property;  yet  he  thinks 
the  General  conference  can  dispose  of  this  mat- 
ter without  regard  to  constitutional  restric- 
tions. 

The  decision  of  Ex-judge  Robinson  was, 
manifestly,  one  made  to  order.  He  was  not 
then  a  judge;  he  had  no  litigated  case  before 
him.  He  simply  embraced  the  theories  that 
floated  in  the  southern  papers  first;  that  were 
then  reduced  to  some  order  by  Mr.  Hcnkle, 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Bascom.  And 
this  new  theory  of  the  tenure  of  Church  prop- 
erty was  used  to  good  account  in  the  Maysville 
case;  and  even  Judge  Nelson  had  little  to  do 
except  to  merely  adopt  the  tlieory  furnished 
him  in  deciding  the  New  York  case.  The 
southern  papers  readily  adopted  the  confirma- 
tion of  their  new  theory  by  Mr.  Robinson,  and 
lauded  it  in  their  papers.* 

8.  A  consideration  of  the  Maysville  Church 
case  will  show  how  the  new  theory  was  applied 
in  the  decision.  The  entire  proceedings,  from 
first  to  last,  were  published  in  a  pamphlet  of 
164  pages  octavo.f 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  Maysville 
Church  one  hundred  and  forty-one  members 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  being  a  majority  of  the  whole,  even 
after  the  Louisville  convention;  for  previous  to 
the  convention,  when  the  case  was  first  consid- 
ered, the  Maysville  Churcli  resolved,  unani- 
mously, to  remain  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churcli.  In  consequence  of  this  majority,  the 
preacher,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lawder,  was  sent  them 
from  the  Ohio  conference.  The  southern  mem- 
bers also  obtained  a  preacher,  and  seized  on 
the  clmrch,  and  excluded  the  minister  and 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
from  the  use  of  it. 

John  Armstrong,  September  30,  1846,  filed  a 
Complaint  against  William  Gibson,  and  others, 
to  the  Mason  county  Circuit  Court,  in  chancery. 
The  decision  of  Judge  Reed  was,  that  each  of 
the  parties  should  use  the  church  half  of  the 
time. 

Messrs.  F.  T.  Hood,  R.  H.  Stanton,  W.  P. 
Conwell,  lawyers  for  the  defendants,  present 
the  southern  theory  in  the  following  words: 

"  That  the  supreme  power  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  was 
vested  in  the  General  conference.  That  body 
possessed  the  power  to  divide  its  jurisdiction 
into  two  separate  conferences,  and  to  institute 


*  N.,  March  24,  1845.  Scraps,  U,  p.  602.  S.,  May  16, 
1S45.     Scraps,  II,  p.  044. 

t"The  Jlethodist  Church  Case  at  MaysTille,  Kentucky; 
■with  a  view  of  the  difficulties  preceding  the  rupture,  pre- 
pared by  counsel  on  each  side;  a  complete  record  of  the 
I'leadings  and  Testimony  in  the  Chancery  Suit,  instituted 
in  the  Mason  Court,  by  John  Armstrong,  to  recover  the 
Church  property;  the  arguments  of  counsel;  the  decision 
of  the  Circuit  Judge;  and  the  Opinion  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  confirming  the  property  to  the  Church,  South. 
By  Henry  Waller,  counsel  for  complainant,  and  Francis 
T.  Hood  and  Richard  II.  Stanton,  counsel  for  defendants. 
Maysville.  Henry  Collin.<«.  1847.  164  pp.  octavo."  See 
Pamphlet*!,  XLVI,  pp.  676,  738. 


the  plan  of  separation.  By  that  act  the  Gliurch 
lias  been  divided  into  two  jurisdictions,  north 
and  south.  The  act  has  been  consummated  by 
the  ratification  of  all  concerned;  and  the  par- 
ties will  never  meet  again  in  General  confer- 
ence capacity,  unless  by  a  new  compact  be- 
tween the  two  divisions  of  the  Church,  which 
has  been  happily  provided  for  by  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Louisville  convention.  By  the 
terms  of  the  separation  the  south  is  entitled  to 
all  the  Church  property  within  her  jurisdic- 
tion. .  .  .  The  General  conference  having 
granted  the  property  in  question  to  the  Church, 
South,  the  trustees  hold  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  Church,  South.  The  Church, 
in  point  of  general  jurisdiction,  exists  no 
longer  as  a  whole,  though  one  in  doctrine, 
faith,  and  Discipline."* 

The  replication  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  by  his 
counsel,  states  that  the  decision  of  the  question 
depends  on  the  answer  to  the  question.  Who  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America?  The  answer 
is,  that  the  same  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  that  existed  in  1844  still 
exists,  the  same  in  name,  form,  Discipline,  and 
faith,  though  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  complainants,  in  1844,  and  since, 
have  been  members  in  this  Church,  because 
they  were  never  expelled,  and  never  with- 
drew or  seceded.  The  right  to  the  use  of  the 
property  is  not  personal,  but  relative;  it  was 
given,  by  the  deed,  not  to  individuals,  but  to 
members;  so  that  even  when  a  trustee  shall 
cease  to  be  a  member,  he  shall  cease  to  be 
trustee. 

The  General  conference  neither  advised  nor 
authorized  separation;  they  simply  submitted 
to  it,  should  it  be  found  necessary;  and  it  was 
not  found  so.  The  General  conference  knew 
that  the  title  was  not  in  them;  they  therefore 
say,  "  so  far  as  this  resolution  can  be  of  force 
in  the  premises."  The  General  conference 
never  disposed  of  any  property.  Even  the 
Book  Concern  can  not  be  disposed  of  by  them, 
nuich  less  Churches  and  parsonages. 

The  General  conference  is  intrusted  with 
general  regulations  of  the  Church,  and  the 
property  is  to  be  held  subject  to  these  regula- 
tions, as  they  shall  be  made  from  time  to  time. 
The  cestui  que  trusts  are  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  constant 
regulation  of  its  General  conference.  None  of 
these  regulations  could  be  met  did  the  property 
pass  to  the  use  of  another  Church  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  another  conference.  The  power 
of  alienation  is  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of 
constant  supervision.  The  supervision  of  the 
General  conference  must  cease  the  instant  the 
transfer  is  made,  and  this  defeats  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  deed.f 

The  resolutions  of  the  committee  of  nine  did 
not  and  could  not  dispose  of  Church  property 
solemnly  vested  by  deed  of  trust  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch;  nor 
could  they  nor  did  they  divide  or  dispose  of 
the  members  of  the  Church.  They  conceded 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Church;  and 
this  was  done  by  a  large  number  of  southern 
members,  who  have  thus  become  seceders.  And 
such  are  no  longer  entitled  to  be  members  of 
the  Church,  nor  are  they  entitled  to  any  of  its 
privileges. i 


*  Maysville  Church  caae,  p.  31. 
X  Id.,  p.  42. 


t  U.,  p.  41. 
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Mr.  Waller,  in  his  plea  for  Armstrong  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  maintained, 
that  there  were  two  distinct  classes  of  benefi- 
ciaries created  by  the  conveyance  in  the  deed; 
namely,  the  members  of  the  Church  and  tlie 
ministers  of  the  Church.  As  are  the  beneficia- 
ries, so  are  the  uses;  the  property  is  held  for 
the  use  of  the  members  "  as  a  place  of  worship," 
and  for  the  use  of  the  ministers,  "  to  preach 
and  expound  God's  holy  word  therein."  The 
General  conference  does  not  own  the  property. 
Bishops  Coke  and  Asbury  declared, "  The  union 
of  the  Methodist  society  tliroughout  the  states, 
required  one  general  deed,  for  the  settlement 
of  our  preaching  houses,  and  the  premises  be- 
longing thereto."*  They  also  declare,  "  That 
the  property  of  our  preaching  houses  will  not 
be  invested  in  the  General  conference." 

The  trustees,  the  members,  and  the  ministers 
are  all  subject  to  the  two  controlling  conditions 
of  the  deed.  They  must  all  belong  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  must  use  tJic  property  under 
the  rules  and  Discipline  of  the  same  Church. 
The  membership  and  the  jurisdiction  must  be 
that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  These 
are  the  irrevocable  conditions  of  the  deed. 
And  these  conditions  relate  not  simply  to  faith 
and  doctrine,  but  also  to  organization,  to  con- 
nection, to  jurisdiction.  A  Church  may  have 
the  same  faith  and  forms  of  government,  but 
unless  it  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same 
General  conference,  no  right  can  accrue  to  it  by 
the  deed  of  settlement.  When  trustees  cease 
to  be  members  they  cease  to  be  trustees;  and 
when  members  or  ministers  cease  to  belong  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  they  cease  to 
be  beneficiaries  of  the  use  of  the  churches. 
The  control  of  the  General  conference  was  to 
be  continuous  and  enduring,  as  the  same  Gen- 
eral conference,  and  not  another  one  yet  to  be 
organized;  for  their  control  reaches  to  all  times, 
forever  hereafter ,  so  that  no  members  or  minis- 
ters of  other  Churches  can  be  beneficiaries. 
And  while  the  property  itself  was  vested  in 
trustees,  its  uses  in  the  members,  the  mode  and 
administration  of  these  uses,  by  the  force  of  the 
constitution  itself  and  under  its  restrictions, 
resided  permanently  in  the  General  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Tliere- 
fore,  the  members  and  ministers  of  the  new 
Church  organized   since  1844,  and   under  the 

i'urisdiction  of  the  General  conference  of  the 
lethodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  ceased  to 
be  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and,  therefore,  can  not  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  property.  The  members  and  ministry  of 
the  new  Church  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
new  and  independent  General  conference.  They 
can  not,  therefore,  enjojr  the  use  of  the  property 
of  the  members  and  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

The  resolutions  of  the  committee  of  nine  did 
not  effect  either  a  separation,  division,  or  reor- 
ganization of  the  Church.  The  General  con- 
ference did  not  advise  or  authorize  division; 
in  the  event  of  the  threatened  separation, 
that  body  simply  submitted  to  the  necessity, 
and  resolved  to  meet  the  emergency  with  the 
strictest  kindness  and  the  strictest  equity. 
The  act  of  the  south  was  secession,  and  not 
division  or  reorgajiization;  and  beside,  the 
General  conference  did  not  possess  the  inher- 
ent powers  to  decree  a  division.    The  power 


to  divide  the  Church  is  not  warranted  either  by 
analogy,  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  the  com- 
position of  the  general  body,  or  the  general 
purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  The  idea 
of  division  was  not  in  the  report,  and  was  care- 
fully avoided  by  its  framers. 

As   to  the   distinction    drawn   between  the 
Church  and  its  jurisdiction,  it  is  absurd.     The 
Church,  its   government,   and    its  jurisdiction 
are  coexistent,  coequal,  and  identical.     With- 
out the   jurisdiction  there  is  no  government; 
without  the  goverment  there  is  no  Methodist 
I  Episcopal  Church.     The  terras  are  dependent 
I  and  reciprocal;  the  one  implies  the  other.     The 
I  Church,  South,  is  a  new  Church,  and  its  Gen- 
j  eral  conference  originated  or  held  its  first  ses- 
sion May,  1846;  the  next.  May,  1850.    The  Gen- 
:  eral   conference   of    the    Methodist    Episcopal 
I  Church  held  its  first  session  in  1784,  the  next  in 
j  1738,  and  so  every  four  years  to  the  present  time. 
The  foregoing  are  brief  outlines  of  Mr.  Wal- 
\  ler's  argument.     He  maintains  the  principles 
I  of  the  common  law,  and,  indeed,  the  only  prin- 
I  ciples  on  which  Church  property  can  be  held 
with  security;   while   his  opponents  maintain 
principles  that  grow  out  of  secession  and  mis- 
rule, and  lead  again  to  the  same  results.     In- 
deed, the  principles  insisted  on  by  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  are  the  only  ones  on  which 
the  right,  the  use,  and  the  legitimate  succession 
of  Church  property  can  be  maintained.* 

Chief  Justice  Marshal,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  carried  out  the  principles 
inculcated  by  Mr.  Henkle  and  the  southern 
leaders  in  the  secession;  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he  awarded  the  property  to  the  Southern 
Church.  The  following  are  some  of  the  lead- 
ing principles  and  assumptions  maintained  by 
Mr.  Marshal :t 

That  the  separation  of  the  southern  confer- 
ences, and  the  independent  organization  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  took  place 
under  the  authoritative  sanction  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

That  the  Methodist  Epi.scopal  Church  existed 
and  exists,  independently  of  deeds,  and  with 
the  same  power  of  changing  its  name,  and  form, 
and  organization,  as  it  had  at  first  of  fixing 
them. 


The  one  united  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
I  referred  to  in  the  deed,  and  extending  its  name 
and  authority  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  United 
States,  having  ceased  to  exist  by  division  into 
two  Churches,  of  distinct  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion, there  is,  in  fact,  no  such  Church  as  is  con- 
templated in  the  deed,  and,  therefore,  no  Gen- 
eral conference  of  such  a  Church,  no  ministers 
and  preachers  of  such  a  Church,  no  members 
of  such  a  Church. t 

There  are  now  two  distinct  Churches  in  the 
place  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
one  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  north, 
the  other  the  Methodist  Episcoj)al  Church, 
South;  these  two  differing  from  the  original 
and  from  each  other,  only  in  locality  and  ex- 
tent, each  possessing  in  its  locality  the  entire 
jurisdiction  of  the  original  Church. 

Many  other  statements  are  adduced  \>j  the 
Judge  to  enable  him  to  decide  his  case  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  and  teachings  of  his 
southern  friends.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  en- 
large. Those  who  have  read  the  pamphlet  of 
Mr.  Henkle,  can  readily  see  the  paternity  of  the 


*  History  of  Discipline,  p.  338. 


*  Mayayille  Church  case,  pp.  101-128. 

t  Id.,  pp.  129-104.  X  Id.,  p.  146. 
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decision.     And  Mr.  Henkle's  pamphlet  is  iden-  ;  law;  but  it  is  one  founded  on  the  theory  intro- 
tical  in  principles  with  the  reports  of  the  Ken-  j  duced  by  Church  revolutionists,  the  adoption 
tucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  conferences  of     of  which  would  scatter  to  the  winds  the  tenure 
1847.     So  that  the  decision  of  the  Judge  is  not  ,  of  all  religious  and  charitable  trusts, 
one  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  common  \ 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

CHURCH  PROPERTY  AND  CHURCH  PRINCIPLES. 


1.  In  this  chapter  we  purpose  to  take  a 
brief  survey  of  the  tenure  ou  which  the  Book 
Concern  is  held,  the  nature  of  the  trust,  and 
the  character  of  the  beneficiaries;  but  espe- 
cially the  Church  principles  involved  in  the 
property  question. 

It  is" scarcely  necessary  to  quote  the  Disci- 
pline, in  which  the  objects  of  tlie  Book  Concern 
are  defined.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  charitable  use  of  the  proceeds 
of  these  funds,  are  the  superannuated  and  dis- 
tressed traveling  preachers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  alone,  and  of  no  other,  and 
their  widows  and  orphan  children;  and  tliat 
the  General  conference  can  not  make  any  other 
appropriation  of  these  funds,  witliout  the  con- 
currence of  three -fourths  of  the  voters  in  the 
annual  conferences. 

The  ownership  of  the  funds  of  the  Book  Con- 
cern and  the  Chartered  Fund,  is  not  such  as  a 
man  has  in  his  personal  or  real  estate  property. 
With  these  a  man  can  pay  his  debts,  or  barter, 
sell,  or  leave  them  to  his  heirs.  But  preachers 
can  pay  no  debts  with  the  Church  funds,  nor 
can  they  barter,  sell,  or  leave  them  to  heirs, 
whether  it  regards  the  stock  or  the  produce. 
"When  preachers  leave  the  Church  they  forfeit 
all  right  of  every  sort  to  these  funds.  The 
capital  is  held  in  trust  by  the  preachers  for  a 
specified  object — the  circulation  of  religious 
knowledge;  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be  era- 
ployed  for  specified  purposes.  The  preachers 
do  not  own  these  funds,  as  they  do  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  and  their  trust  ovovership  re- 
quires that  they  guard  and  appropriate  them  to 
their  objects,  but  not  to  pervert  them. 

2.  The  General  conference  of  1844  did  not 
authorize  the  division  of  these  funds.  They 
only  recommended  this  to  the  annual  confer- 
ences, as  their  constitutional  powers  did  not 
enable  them  to  do  any  thing  more.  It  is  enough 
to  stale  this  here,  without  dwelling  on  it  any 
further. 

3.  The  annual  conferences  had  a  right  to  re- 
fuse compliance  with  this  recommendation,  and 
they  did  refuse.  The  southern  interpreters, 
however,  insisted  that  the  votes  of  the  annual 
conferences  were  unnecessary  to  the  division  of 
the  funds.  But  Avith  such  a  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation there  is  no  guard  to  constitutional 
guarantees;  and,  therefore,  such  assumptions 
must  be  rejected  at  once. 

4.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  General 
conference  did  not  divide  the  Church,  and  we 
mention  this  here,  as  it  stands  connected  with 
the  present  question.  The  Church  barely  took 
preparatory  measures  to  meet  a  prospective  se- 
cession, so  that  the  least  possible  evil  would 
arise  from  such  a  calamity. 

5.  Nor  was  the  report  of  the  committee  of 


nine  any  law  of  the  Church.  No  element  of  it 
was  ever  in  the  Discipline.  A  principal  article 
of  it,  on  which  the  rest  depended,  was  posi- 
tively prohibited  for  want  of  the  necessary 
votes  in  the  annual  conferences. 

6.  It  is  a  well-defined  principle  in  all  gov- 
ernments, that  the  constitution  must  be  pre- 
served inviolable.  And  there  is  a  power  in  all 
good  governments  to  set  aside  an  unconstitu- 
tional enactment  even  of  the  general  legisla- 
ture. The  conference  itself  is  the  highest 
court  in  the  Church,  and  therefore  possesses 
this  power.  If  in  any  case  it  will  clearly  ap- 
pear that  a  law  or  laws  has  been  passed,  the 
operation  of  which  deprives  any  one  of  his  con- 
stituted rights  or  privileges,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  General  conference  to  pronounce  this  law 
null  and  void.  No  length  of  time  can  give 
force  or  make  binding  an  unconstitutional  law; 
but  as  soon  as  its  unconstitutional  character  is 
declared,  it  ceases  to  be  law.  The  plan  itself, 
for  want  of  tlie  confirmation  of  the  annual  con- 
ferences, never  had  authority,  except  the  brief 
period  preceding  its  annulment  in  1848.  At 
that  time  it  was  not  repealed  nor  revoked,  but 
simply  pronounced  null,  having  worked  uncon- 
stitutional results. 

7.  On  the  principles  of  equity  or  justice,  the 
claim  for  division  of  funds  has  been  set  up 
with  great  confidence.  But  what  law  of  Chris- 
tianity binds  the  Church  to  do  things  contrary 
to  law,  above  law,  and  against  law?  What  law 
of  Christianity  binds  the  Church  to  approve  and 
give  encouragement  to  schism  in  any  way? 
What  does  one  of  the  laws  of  Christianity  say- 
about  those  who  make  divisions,  strife,  and 
contention? 

"  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  them 
which  cause  divisions  and  offenses,  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned;  and  avoid 
'  them.  For  they  that  are  such  serve  not  our 
,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  their  own  belly;  and  by 
,  goorl  words  and  fair  speeches  deceive  the  hearts 
of  the  simple."     Romans  xvi,  17,  18. 

8.  Beside,  the  principles  on  which  religious 
j  trusts  are  busc^^re  at  variance  with  giving  the 

proceeds  to  seccders  from  the  Church.  To  do 
this  would  be  endowing  secession,  and  would 
encourage  the  extension  of  it.  None  of  the 
secessions  from  Methodism  received  any  portion 
of  the  Book  Concern  or  Chartered  Fund;  and 
were  the  south  to  be  rewarded  for  their  course, 
in  the  way  of  dividing  with  them  the  Church 
funds,  others  might  by  a  parity  of  reason  claim 
the  same. 

9.  The  funds  in  question  were  involved  in 
constitutional  questions  from  the  beginning. 
It,  perhaps,  might  have  been  better  had  no 
constitutional    questions    been    involved,    had 

'  this  been  possible.    But  as  the  constitution  of 
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tlie  Church  and  the.sc  funds  are  intimately 
blended,  it  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to 
disentangle  them.  And  though  there  is  some- 
thing seemingly  -svron^  in  this  matter,  if  viewed 
in  regard  to  individuals,  yet  in  the  organization 
of  Churches  it  can  not  be  avoided  without  in- 
volving greater  evils.  For  instance,  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  own  Wesley  Chapel  in 
Cinciniiati,  the  graveyard  in  the  city,  and  other 
valuable  property.  AVhen  the  Methodist  Protest- 
ants separated  tncy  forfeited  their  share  of  the 
property,  although  they  contributed  their  full 
share  in  making  the  purchase.  Subsequently 
some  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  united  with  the  followers  of  Mr.  Scott, 
yet  they  could  not  take  with  them  any  of  the 
property.  The  design  and  intent  of  the  donor 
seems  to  be  of  moral  or  binding  force  in  such 
cases,  both  according  to  the  Scripture  and  the 
principles  of  sound  common  law.  And  when 
these  principles  are  not  respected,  a  floodgate  of 
incalculable  evil  is  thrown  open,  of  far  greater 
injury  than  the  mode  which  sustains  the  inten- 
tion and  object  of  the  donor  when  the  gift  is 
made  and  received.  He  that  gives  a  free-will 
offering  to  Goti  and  his  cause,  can  not  afterward 
transfer  it  to  another  object.  Upon  any  disaffec- 
tion, any  donor  or  company  of  donors  might  diaw 
off  and  demand  a  return  of  their  money;  and  if 
it  is  really  due  them,  the  law  that  forbids  its  re- 
turn is  unjust,  notwithstanding  its  sanction  by 
the  highest  legal  authority  both  of  Britain  and 
America.  The  acknowledgment  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple would  be  ruinous  to  all  benevolent  institu- 
tions that  require  the  use  of  property. 

10.  Indeed,  the  very  existence  of  the  volun- 
tary principle  of  sustaining  Church  institutions 
is  at  stake,  and  must  be  prostrated  if  the  plea  of 
justice  or  equity  will  refund  to  donors  their  con- 
tributions when  they  demand  them  at  a  future 
time,  on  their  secession  from  the  Church,  or 
when  they  become  disaffected  or  change  their 
minds.  In  short,  no  Church  would  receive  contri- 
butions with  any  such  qualifying  clause;  and  tlie 
history  of  our  land  does  not  furnish  an  instance. 
And  if  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  wrong 
in  this  matter,  all  the  Churches  of  the  country 
are  equally  wrong.  Na^-,  the  laws  both  of  Brit- 
ain and  America,  and  ol  the  civilized  world,  are 
all  morally  wrong,  if  the  Discipline  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  this  respect  is  wrong. 
Nay,  the  Bible  must  come  in  for  a  .share,  also,  as 
it  sanctions  the  principle  and  the  practice  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner. 

It  would  be  a  serious  matter,  indeed,  to  lay 
sacrilegious  hands  on  property  consecrated  to 
worthy  objects,  and  by  so  doing  unsettle  and 
break  up  the  foundation  of  all  religious  and  or- 
ganized societies,  by  countenancing  minorities  in 
a  spirit  of  insubordination  to  majorities,  and 
thus  encourage  a  factious  and  schismatic  spirit 
ill  the  Churches.  ^ 

Nevertheless,  there  have  been  several  very 
plausible  objections  brought  against  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  for  adhering  to  this  princi- 
ple of  Scripture,  of  American  and  British  law, 
and,  indeed,  the  general  law  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  will  be  proper  to  notice  the  principal 
objections  before  we  conclude  this  topic. 

11.  It  is  said  that  the  south  have  greatly  aided 
ill  building  up  the  Book  Concern,  both  in  con- 
tributions when  it  was  burned  down  and  in  sell- 
ing books. 

In  regard  to  the  donations,  claims  on  this 
score  are  such  as  would  destroy  all  such  institu- 
tions, and  they  are  spurned  by  Scripture,  and  the 


laws  of  our  country,  and  of  all  the  civilized 
world.  Beside,  others  in  the  middle  and  north 
could  lay  iu  claims  for  the  .same  reasons;  though 
no  sane  man  would  entertain  any  such  claim  as 
a  right  to  be  acknowledged  and  met. 

In  regard  to  selling  books,  all  stand  on  an 
equal  footing  on  this  score,  as  no  one  was  ever 
a  successful  claimant  on  this  account  iu  the 
north,  the  south,  or  elsewhere.  All  venders  of 
books  have  their  per  centum  allowance  on  this 
account,  and  with  this  their  claim  ends. 

Yet  the  south — we  may  say  it — while  they 
have  patronized  the  Book  Concern,  have  also  been 
a  heavy  tax  on  its  resources.  1.  Their  period- 
icals have  been  an  expense  on  the  Concern — ^the 
Nashville  Advocate  receiving  at  one  time  about 
$7,000,  and  the  Richmond  Advocate  about 
$4,000  to  sustain  them.  2.  The  expense  of 
transpoitation  of  books  to  the  south  has  been 
a  heavy  tax  on  the  Concern,  and  thus  rendering 
the  issues  of  tlie  general  catalogue  higher.  3. 
Much  loss  has  been  sustained  in  the  south  by 
depositories  and  by  bad  debts.  4.  The  south 
has  retained  the  offices  of  the  three  southern  pa- 
pers in  their  hands  after  their  secession. 

12.  Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  with- 
holding of  dividends  from  the  superannuated 
preachers  in  the  south,  and  from  widows  and  or- 
phans. When  these  preachers  ceased  to  belong 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  they  ceased  to 
be  beneficiaries  of  the  fund,  and  either  they  cut 
themselves  off,  or  those  who  make  the  complaint 
did  the  deed.  And  if  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cliurch  be  wrong  in  this,  the  Methodist  Episco- 

[lal  Church,  South,  can  not  be  right,  because  she 
las  adopted  the  very  same  principle  in  her  Dis- 
cipline, and  has  followed  the  same  practice  in 
the  distribution  of  her  funds. 

13.  Indeed,  the  charge  of  repudiation  has  been 
brought  against  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
because  she  declined  to  divide  these  funds  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

In  regard  to  the  repudiation  so  loudly  com- 
plained of  by  the  south,  and  maintained  by 
those  who  are  'imbued  by  their  sentiments,  it  may 
be  safely  denied  and  even  retorted.  They  have 
repudiated  or  renounced  their  place  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  rejecting  its  authority. 
The  term  repudiation,  in  its  recent  sense  of  re- 
fusing to  pay  just  debts,  has  no  revelancy  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  .she  never  con- 
tracted any  debts  or  borrowed  any  money  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  The 
three  following  propositions  present  the  true 
state  of  this  question: 

(1.)  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  neither 
holds  nor  uses  any  property  that  ever  belonged 
to  or  was  owned  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 

(2.)  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
never  owned  any  property  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

(3.)  But  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  has  seized  and  now  uses  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  Methodist  Epi.scopal  Church. 

The  following  facts  range  under  this  last 
proposition: 

First.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  has  seized  on  the  offices  of  three  papers, 
namely,  the  Southern  Christian  Advocate,  the 
Richmond  Christian  Advocate,  and  the  Nashville 
Christian  Advocate.  This  was  the  property  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and,  in  law 
and  equity,  is  now  her  property.  The  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  confiscated,  by 
seizure,  this  property  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
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pal  Church,  and  uses  it  for  her  own  purpo- 
ses. 

Secondly/.  A  large  amount  of  missionary  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Indian  schools  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  by  the  United  States 
government,  as  well  as  missionary  property 
among  the  Indians,  amounting,  in  all,  to  some 
$60,0U0,  and  obtained  principally  by  the  faithful 
labors  of  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Ames — ^all  this  has  been 
taken  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Clmrch,  South,  and  ap- 
propriated by  the  latter  to  her  own  use. 

Thirdly.  Many  meeting-houses  and  some  par- 
sonages, the  property  of  our  laity,  have  been 
seized,  and  in  some  cases  violently,  by  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  used  for  her 
own  purposes,  thus  depriving  the  rightful  own- 
firs  of  them.  As  many,  at  least,  as  twelve  in  the 
bounds  of  the  Ohio  conference,  in  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  have  been  thus  wrested  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  How  many  have 
been  thus  confiscated  in  Virginia,  and  Maryland, 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Pittsburg,  Baltimore, 
and  Philadelphia  conferences  we  can  not  tell; 
but  the  number  is  considerable.  Some  of  these 
churches  have  been  seized  by  mob  violence,  and 
our  people  barred  out  and  our  preachers  shame- 
fully treated  by  the  members,  or  bv  tlie  instiga- 
tion of  the  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South;  yet  our  people  have  resorted  to 
no  such  measures.  They  even  have  not  resorted 
to  law,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Maysville 
Church — and  probably  one  or  two  others — which 
has  been  wrested  from  those  who  built  it,  and 
taken  by  those  who  never  paid  a  dollar  for  it. 
Our  people,  in  some  places,  have  built  new 
churches,  sooner  than  go  to  law,  or  they  have 
worshiped  in  cabins  or  under  the  sliade  of  trees. 

Conclusion.  The  repudiation  is  not  on  the  part 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  on  the 
part  of  the  Methodist  E]nscopal  Church,  South. 

As  to  the  property  of  the  Book  Concern  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  seized  and  used 
by  the  south,  no  complaint  is  uttered,  because, 
as  we  suppose,  this  does  not  disturb  the  polity 
of  the  Church.  Neither  annual  conference,  edi- 
tor, preacher,  nor  layman  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  has  yel  uttered  any  complaint  against 
this,  and  we  utter  none  now;  and  we  suppose, 
should  the  deputies  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Soutn,  come  to   Cincinnati  and  New 


York  and  take  aU  the  movable  property  they 
could  find  in  the  two  Book  Rooms,  that  no  re- 
sistance would  be  made,  and  no  complaints  ut- 
tered, seeing  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
by  this  treatment,  would  not  become  a  party  to 
tlie  measure  of  dividing  the  capital  of  the  Book 
Concern,  and  disrupting  her.self,  in  the  face  of 
Discipline,  constitution,  law,  and  the  common 
principles  of  all  well-regulated  Churches  and 
benevolent  institutions  in  the  world. 

14.  Our  southern  brethren  took  special  delight 
j  all  along  to  furnish  a  name  for  the  Methodist 
I  Episcopal  Church  to  correspond  with  the  name 
affixed  to  their  new  Church;  namely,  "The 
j  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South."  And  to 
I  meet  this  they  have  been  careful,  at  an  early 
I  day,  to  postfix  the  word  north  to  the  title  of  the 
I  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  so  that,  in  their 
'  common  parlance,  they  studiously  call  it  "  The 
!  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  north." 
j  The  Virginia  conference,  in  its  decisions  in 
the  winter  of  1847,  fixes  the  time  and  place  of 
j  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  as  fol- 
I  lows: 

I  "  And  whereas,  the  aforesaid  thirteen  annual 
conferences  did,  by  their  representatives,  in  geu- 
'  eral  convention  assembled,  in  the  city  of  Louis- 
!  ville,  in  1845,  erect  themselves  into  an  independ- 
ent ecclesiastical  organization,  under  the  style 
and  title  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South." 

Thus  by  the  organization  of  one  Church,  and 
the  invention  of  an  imaginaiy  one — "  the  Meth- 
oflist  Episcopal  Church,  north  " — the  old  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  is  annihilated,  and  the 
two  new  heirs  are  to  possess  her  entire  inherit- 
ance. And  this  invention  became  more  potent 
in  after  times  than  any  thing  else  in  sliaping 
claims  against  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  regard  to  property.  One  thing,  however,  is 
remarkable,  that  in  suits  at  law  they  were  not 
adventurous  enough  to  sue  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  north;  but  all  was  done  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  And 
even  now  this  is  the  studied  phraseology  in  the 
southern  papers,  and  missionary  reports,  in 
order,  we  suppose,  to  place  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  a  false  relation  to  them;  or  more 
probably  still,  to  give  some  show  of  consistency 
tor  themselves  in  adopting  a  new  name. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

EVENTS  PREVIOUS  TO  MAT,  1848. 


1.  We  close  the  period  preceding  the  General  i 
conference  of  1848,  by  noticing  some  events  not '. 
yet  considered,  and  by  taking  a  general  retro- 
spect of  the  past,  in  connection  with  the  proceed-  j 
ings  of  the  General  conference  of  1844.  | 

Our  British  brethren  took  a  very  lively  interest  | 
in  the  proceedings  of  1844,  and  those  which  fol-  : 
lowed.  Rev.  Richard  Reece,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  influential  preachers  of  the  Bi  itish  | 
conference,  in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  Troy  [ 
conference,  published  in  the  New  York  Advocate  j 
of  January  6, 1847,  expresses  himself  as  follows  I 
in  regard  to  the  evangelical  union,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  j 


"I  feel  that  love  is  the  element  in  whicli  I 
live,  and  hence  I  heartily  concur  in  the  present 
movement  for  promoting  evangelical  union  among 
all  Christians.  "We  have  had  many  extraordi- 
nary, highly-favored  meetings.  '  Bear  and  for- 
bear'  seems  to  have  been  our  motto.  What  the 
final  result  will  be  we  can  not  tell,  but  hitherto 
the  fruits  have  been  good.  Yesterday  a  Bap- 
tist minister  brought  up  the  subject  of  slavery — 
a  vexing  question.  Some  of  your  countrj-raen 
made  candid,  wise,  and  forcible  speeches  before 
the  subject  went  into  committee,  where  it  still 
remains.  I  am  sorry  it  was  mooted  upon  this 
occasion;    bul  the  good  proposer   I   have  long 
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known  to  haye  the  unhappy  art  of  throwing  the 
apple  of  discord  into  public  meetings.  "VVe  all 
atuor  slavery;  but  we  tliiuk  it  is  possible  for 
many  slaveholders,  circumstanced  as  they  are 
under  your  local  governments,  to  be  good  Chris- 
tians. 

"  I  have  grieved  very  much  at  the  conduct  of 
Bi.shops  Soule  and  Andrew,  desecrating  our 
Methodism  in  making  it  the  advocate  of  slavery, 
the  friend  of  slavery.  The  friend  of  the  slave  it 
has  always  been,  but  the  avowed  and  determined 
enemy  of  slavery.  I  hope  that  you  in  the  uon- 
slavenolding  conferences  will  take  care  to  keep 
up  the  distinction  between  genuine  Wesleyau 
Methodism  and  the  professed  Methodism  of 
Soule,  Andrew,  Ba-^com,  Smith,  etc.  Do  your 
duty  and  God  will  take  care  of  his  own  cause 
and  of  you."* 

Mr.  Reece  and  all  the  fathers  of  Methodism 
believed  that  "  it  is  possible  for  many  slavehold- 
ers, circumstanced  as  they  are  under  our  local 
governments,  to  be  good  Christians."  Yet  Meth- 
odism proper  was  never  the  advocate  or  apolo- 
gist of  slavery,  though  it  has  been  "the  friend 
of  the  slave."  It  is  the  avowed,  determined 
enemy  of  slavery.  And  yet  there  may  be  a 
Methodism  that  can  become  the  friend  of  slavery 
and  cease  to  be  its  avowed  and  determined  en- 
emy. 

when  the  British  conference,  at  their  session  in 
1847,  were  considering  on  the  propriety  of  sending 
a  delegate  to  the  American  Church,  "  Dr.  Newton 
observed  there  was  a  previous  question — to  that 
body  should  they  send  a  representative?  They 
were  all  aware  there  had  been  in  America  a  sep- 
aration into  two  conferences  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  He  submitted  that  the  body  repudiating 
slavery  was  the  one  to  which  their  representa- 
tive should  be  sent.  Dr.  Bunting  considered 
that  the  other  body  was  not  recognized  by  this 
conference  as  being  properlj'  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  America.  Dr.  Newton  was 
quite  sure  the  American  conference  would  have 
Mr.  Stinson  as  the  representative  of  this  body. 
Dr.  Bunting  thought  that  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  American  conference  was  placed 
on  the  question  to  which  reference  had  been 
made,  that  body  would  have  a  representative 
from  this,  who,  by  his  age,  talents,  and  high 
reputation,  might  be  qualified  to  offer  them  special 
counsel,  and  fully  represent  the  views  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  Methodists.  He  would, 
therefore,  venture  to  propose  that  their  highly- 
esteemed  and  talented  friend  and  brother,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dixon,  should  be  requested  to  visit 
America  as  their  representative  to  that  confer- 
ence. This  proposal  was  hailed  with  loud  ex- 
pressions of  approval  by  the  conference. "+ 

2.  While  the  New  lEngland  conferences  ex- 
press themselves  as  strongly  as  ever  in  regard 
to  the  inherent  sinfulness  of  slavery  as  a  sys- 
tem, they  make  the  distinction  between  the  in- 
nocent and  guilty  slaveholders  more  clear  than 
formerly,  if  we  rightly  understand  them. 

The  Vermont  conference,  in  its  session  in 
1846,  in  its  first  resolution  on  slavery,  admits 
freely  "that  a  person  maybe  tlirown  into  the 
legal  relation  of  slaveholder  without  his  consent, 
and  be  innocent;  and  further,  that  he  may  inno- 
cently con.sent  to  the  legal  relation  in  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  emancipate  the  victim  of  legal  op- 
pression; yet  that  slavcholding,  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term,  or  in  the  sense  of  holding  and 
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treating  human  beings  as  property,  stands  op- 
posed to  every  commandment  of  the  decalogue."* 

The  Providence  conference,  at  its  session  in 
1847,  "honors  the  border  conferences  for  tlio  no- 
ble and  manly  stand  they  have  taken  against 
the  encroachments  of  slavery  in  the  Episcopacy." 
They  say  they  are  "  encouraged  by  promising  in- 
dications and  the  fidelity  of  our  brethren  who  are 
more  immediately  concerned."  And  they  pro- 
ceed to  "  pledge  themselves  to  maintain  the  same 
conservative  and  true  antislavery  ground  by 
which  the  Providence  conference  has  already  be- 
come distinguished. "+ 

The  New  England  conference,  in  1847,  de 
claie:  "  Inasmuch  as  a  slave  is  defined  by  the 
slave  code,  to  be  one  who  is  deemed,  taken, 
reputed,  and  adjudged  to  be  chattels  personal,  in 
the  hands  of  his  master  oppressor,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  whatsoever;  a  slaveliolder  is  one  who 
deems,  takes,  reputes,  and  adjudges  a  fellow- 
being  to  be  his  property,  and  regards  him  or  her 
as  such,  thereby  subjecting  him  or  her  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  incident  to  property.  A  man  may 
redeem  a  captive,  and  by  virtue  of  the  ransom 
price  he  has  paid,  defend  the  ransomed  against 
the  claim  of  the  captor,  but  he  does  not  regard 
that  man  as  his  property.  The  captive  thus 
ransomed  is  not  a  slave;  nor  is  the  ransomcr  a 
slaveholder,  though  the  right  of  the  captor,  such 
as  it  was,  is  transferred  to  him.  To  constitute  a 
man  a  slaveholder,  then,  in  the  sense  we  use  the 
term,  requires  his  own  voluntary  act  in  holding 
and  regarding  a  fellow-being  as  his  property,  or 
voluntarily  sustaining  such  a  relation  to  him,  as 
to  subject  him  to  the  vicissitudes  incident  to 
property."^ 

The  New  Hampshire  conference  declared,  in 
1847,  "that  while  we  sympathize  with  our 
brethren  in  the  border  conferences,  and  all  others 
who  disapprove  of  slavery,  and  are  seeking  by  all 
wise  and  consistent  measures,  to  free  themselves 
from  any  participation  in  this  system  of  wrong, 
we  can  hold  no  Christian  fellowship  with  such 
as  are  engaged  in  the  buying  or  selling  of  men, 
women,  or  children,  with  intention  to  enslave 
them,  or  who  for  tlieir  own  profit  hold  slaves, 
and  attempt  to  justify  such  practice  on  Christian 
principles."!! 

Divested  of  ambiguity,  and  viewed  with  al- 
lowance for  the  technical  language  of  the  aboli- 
tion school,  the  true  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
foregoing  extracts  are  in  accordance  with  Meth- 
odist doctrine,  that  there  are  some  slaveholders, 
in  the  legal  and  common  meaning  of  the  term 
slaveholder,  who  are  good  men  and  good  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

There  was  some  controversy  in  New  England, 
in  Zioii"s  Herald,  on  "  sinless  slaveholding,"  al- 
though no  light  was  thrown  on  the  subject,  in 
our  view.  The  whole  difficulty  arose  from  using 
the  word  slaveholder  in  different  senses.  The 
popular  meaning  of  slaveholder,  is  one  who 
owns  and  holds  a  slave  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  or 
a  legal  slaveholder.  Some  are  slaveholders  by 
inheritance,  without  their  will  or  act,  and  liold 
slaves  in  order  to  free  them.  The  abolitionists, 
generally,  did  not  call  these  slaveholder;?.  Hence 
Uie  confusion  of  ideas  and  the  war  of  words.  A 
specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  resolution  of  the 
New  England  conference  quoted  above.  Those 
who  have  patience  to  plod  through  the  confusion 


»  Z.,  August  26, 1846.    Scrap.",  IV,  p.  696. 
t  R.,  May  13,  1847.    Scraps,  V,  p.  4S7. 

I  Z.,  May  19, 1847.     Scraps,  V,  p.  488. 
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of   ideas    may   consult    the    references    in  the 
margin.* 

3.  We  have  had  occasion  to  mention  that  the 
pro-slavery  spirit  of  the  south  would  not  allow 
of  the  circulation  of  any  books  in  their  country  | 
that    said    any    thing    against    slavery.      The 
American   Sunday  School   Union  conformed  to 
this,  and  expunged  from  their  books  antislavcry 
matter,  and  took  the  precaution  to  avoid  it  in  [ 
future.     In   a  book    entitled  "Jacob   and    his  i 
Sons,"  the  following  wai  found  on  pages  45  j 
and  46. 

"  What  is  a  slave,  mother?"  asked  Mary;  "  is 
it  a  servant?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  mother,  "  slaves  are  serv-  I 
ants,  for  they  work  for  their  masters  and  wait  | 
on  them;  but  they  are  not  hired  servants,  but  are  | 
bought  and  sold  like  beasts,  and  have  nothing  ; 
but  what  their  master  chooses  to  give  thera.  i 
They  are  obliged  to  work  very  hard,  and  some-  | 
times  their  masters  use  them  very  cruelly,  beat  j 
them,  starve  them,  and  kill  thera ;  for  they  have  j 
no  body  to  help  them.  Sometimes  they  are 
chainrd  together  and  driven  about  like  beasts."  ! 
The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  South  Carolina  | 
Sunday  School  Union  complained  to  the  Amer-  j 
ican  Sunday  School  Union,  and  the  latter  blot- 
ted out  the  testimony  of  truth  and  right  against ; 
slavery.!  The  pamphlet  referred  to  in  the 
margin  gives  the  history  and  discussion  of  this  ! 
subject.  The  same  course  was  pursued  by  the 
Hai-pers  in  their  publications.  In  1835  they  j 
apologized  most  humbly  to  the  south  for  the 
antislavery  matter  in  Reed  and  Matheson's  Nar-  , 
rative.i  A  similar  apology  was  made  for  the  re- ; 
publication  of  Hinton's  work.H  [ 

4.  That  the  Methodists  of  the  far  south  be-  j 
came  imbued  with  the  pro-slavery  sentiments  of 
their  neighbors  we  have  ample  proofs,  of  which  ] 
the  following  is  no  more  than  a  specimen:  Some 
time  before  the  session  of  the  South  Carolina 
conference,  in  the  winter  of  1847-48,  the  book  of 
Discipline  was  pronounced  to  be  an  incendiary 
publication,  and  the  suppression  of  it  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  Mayor  and  the  authorities  of 
Charleston  city,  Soutli  Carolina.  The  Mi^hodist 
ministers  of  the  city  bound  themselves  that  no 
more  of  the  Discipline  would  be  sold  there.  This 
matter  came  up  before  the  next  session  of  the  South 
Cai"olina  conference,  and  the  conference  approved 
of  the  suppression  of  the  Discipline,  repeating  a 
resolution  passed  ten  or  eleven  years  previous, 
which  is  in  the  following  words:  "Whereas,  we 
hold  that  the  subject  of  slavery,  in  these  United 
States,  is  not  one  proper  for  'the  action  of  the 
Church,  but  is  wholly  appropriate  to  the  civil, 
and  not  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction;  therefore, 
resolved,  that  we  regard  it  improper  for  this  con- 
ference to  pass  upon  it  in  any  way;  and  regret 
that  it  has  ever  been  introduced,  in  any  form, 
into  any  of  the  judicatures  of  the  Church." 

The  editor  of  the  Southern  Advocate  says: 
"  The  true  reason  for  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Charleston  preachers,  and  sanctioned  by  the  con- 
ference, was  found,  not  in  any  apprehension 
of  persecution  on  their  part,  but  m  a  strong 
desire  that  the  religious  privileges  of  the  colored 
members  of  our  Church,  and  particularly  of  the 

*  Z.,  Februarj- 10.  1847.    Scraps.  T,  pp.  267-270,  7S9. 
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blacks  on  our  extensive  missions,  should  not  be 

restricted.'"* 

The  old  Discipline  had  been  guaranteed  by  the 
Louisville  convention,  to  the  new  Church,  with- 
out alteration,  except  such  verbal  changes  as 
were  necessaiy,  to  adapt  it  to  a  distinct  ecclesi- 
astical organization.  And  several  conferences 
entered  the  new  connection  on  this  stipulation. 
An  effort  to  expunge  the  section  on  slavery  was 
made  in  1846,  at  the  Petersburg  General  confer- 
ence; but  it  was  spared,  not  from  piiuciple,  but 
from  unsound  expeaiency — or  to  prevent  the  op- 
position of  some  border  conferences.  Indeed,  the 
whole  southern  connection  was  bound  to  the  car 
of  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  conferences, 
and  these  to  the  car  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the 
ultra  pro-slavery  party.  The  whole  goes  to  show 
how  far  the  south  had  swen'ed  from  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  Methodism.f  And  yet 
Mr.  M'Ferrin  complains  that  the  Metliodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  is  "  denounced  as  a  pro- 
slavery  Church,  and  is  held  up  as  such  to  the 
scorn  and  contempt  of  the  world. "i  Surely 
there  is  no  cause  for  complaint  here,  seeing  our 
southern  brethren  make  the  proclamation  them- 
selves. 

In  all  the  principal  secessions'from  Method- 
ism it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  popular  indig- 
nation has  been  invoked  against  her  on  political 
accounts;  while  their  own  particular  form  of 
Methodism  was  the  right  thing.  Such  was 
O'Kellyism,  or  republican  Methodism;  such  was 
Methodist  Protestantism;  and  such  now  is  south- 
ernism,  with  the  cry  of  danger  to  southern  in- 
stitutions. 

5.  It  is  duo  to  our  southern  brethren  to  say, 
that  they  have  plied  with  great  sacrifice  of  labor, 
privation,  and  pecuniary  expenditure,  the  mis- 
sions among  the  blacks.  Of  this  we  have,  in 
the  course  of  this  history,  done  them  justice,  and 
no  more  than  justice.  'Bishop  Capers  kept  this 
subject  continually  before  the  Southern  Church, 
in  warm,  argumentative  addresses  from  time  to 
time.  The  editor  of  the  Southern  Advocate, 
with  all  his  might  and  main,  pleaded  and 
labored  for  the  good  of  the  slaves.  The  South 
Carolina  conference  published  annually  an  able 
address  on  the  subject.  || 

Whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  the  south,  in 
their  recent  course,  we  are  bound  to  render 
them  a  willing  award  for  their  zeal  and  activity 
in  conamunicating  religious  instruction  to  the 
slaves. 

PUNCH   AND   COLOEED    MISSIONS. 

We  give  the  following  account  of  Punch,  from 
the  report  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  South 
Carolina  conference,  for  the  year  ending  January, 
1847.  It  was  written  by  Dr.  Wightman.  And 
this  is  a  mere  specimen  of  the  happy  influence 
of  religion  among  the  slaves: 

"  One  of  the  missions  established  in  1836, 
brought  to  light  the  remarkable  history  of 
'  Punch,'  and  opened  to  the  public  an  affecting 
passage  in  the  life  of  that  venerable  man  of  God, 
Bishop  Asbury.  On  one  of  the  Bishop's  tours 
of  visitation,  in  1788,  on  his  way  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  he  was  passing  through  All- 
Saints  parish,  and  found,  at  a  creek  on  his  road, 
a  negro  engaged  in  fishing.     While  his  horse 
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■was  drinking,  the  Bishop  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  fisherman.  '  What  is  your  name, 
my  friend?'  '  Punch,  sir.'  'Do  you  ever  pray?' 
'  No,  sir,'  said  Punch.  With  this,  he  alij^jhted, 
fastened  his  horse,  took  his  seat  by  the  side  of 
Punch,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  religion;  explaining  to  him,  in 
terms  suited  to  his  understanding,  the  main  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Christian  systena.  Punch  was 
sufficiently  astonished  at  all  this,  but  listened 
attentively;  and  as  the  good  Bishop  sung  the 
hymn, 

'  Plunged  in  a  gulf  of  dark  despair,' 

and  closed  it  with  a  short,  but  fervent  prayer, 
the  poor  negro's  tears  came  fast  and  free.  This 
interview  over,  the  Bishop  bade  him  an  affec- 
tionate farewell,  and  resumed  his  journey,  never 
expecting  to  sec  his  face  again.  Afier  the  lapse 
of  twenty  years,  however,  when  on  one  of  iiis 
latest  visits  to  Charleston,  Bishop  Asbury  was 
■waited  on  by  Punch,  who  had  obtained  permission 
from  his  master  to  do  so,  and  had  traveled  sev- 
enty miles  on  foot  for  the  purpose.  How  touch- 
ing must  have  been  their  second  interview ! 
"Wnat  a  harvest  had  sprung  from  the  handful 
of  bread-seed?  cast  upon  the  waters!  It  ap- 
peared that  the  Bishop  had  no  sooner  left  Punch, 
than  he  hastened  homeward  with 

'  The  thoughts  that  wake, 
To  perish  never,' 

stirring  within  his  soul;  he  began  to  practice 
upon  the  instructions  of  that  memorable  conver- 
sation. He  found  'the  knowledge  of  salvation 
by  the  remission  of  sins,'  after  several  days 
of  distress  and  earnest  prayer.  The  change  was 
too  remarkable  to  escape  notice.  His  fellow- 
servants  began  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  Those 
■were  strange  things  which  Punch  had  to  tell 
them.  One  and  another  resorted  1o  his  calkin  to 
hear  further  about  these  things.  The  interest 
spread;  many  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
God.  One  remarkable  result  followed.  An  ir- 
religious overseer  had  charge  of  the  plantation; 
He  ascertained  that  some  new  influence  was  stir- 
ring among  the  people.  Punch  was  holding 
prayer  meetings  at  night,  and  this  Avas  not  to  be 
allowed.  He  ordered  him  to  desist.  Punch,  ac- 
cordingly, with  a  sorrowful  heart,  dismissed  his 
company  of  worshipers.  A  week  or  two  passed 
away,  when  one  evening  the  overseer's  voice  was 
heard  calling  for  Punch,  while  the  latter  was  en- 
gaged in  prayer.  In  no  small  alarm  he  went 
out,  when,  lo.'  the  overseer  was  found  kneeling 
under  a  tree,  calling  upon  God  for  mercy,  and 
asking  the  benefit  of  Punch's  prayers.  The  up- 
shot was  his  conversion.  He  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Cliurch;  became  an  exhorter,  and  finally  a 
preacher. 

"  The  missionary  who  was  sent  to  the  Wacca- 
maw  mission,  found  on  the  plantation  where 
Punch  lived,  between  two  and  three  hundred 
blacks  under  the  spiritual  supervision  of  the 
gray-haired  patriarch.  '  I  was  much  interested,' 
says  he,  '  on  my  first  visit  to  the  old  veteran. 
Just  before  I  reached  his  house,  I  met  a  herds- 
man, and  asked  him  if  there  was  any  preacher  on 
the  plantation.  "O  yes,  massa,  de  old  bishup 
lib  here."  Said  I,  "  Is  he  a  good  preacher?"  "  O 
yes,"  was  the  reply,  "he  word  burn  me  heart!" 
He  showed  me  the  house.  I  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  heard  approaching  footsteps,  and  the 
Bound  of  a  cane  upon  the  floor.  The  door 
opened,  and  I  saw  before  me,  leaning  upon  a 
staff,  a  hoary-headed  black  man,  with  palsied 


limbs,  but  a  smiling  face.  He  looked  at  me  for  a 
moment  in  silence;  then  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  he  said,  "Now,  Lord,  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
thy  salvation."  He  asked  me  to  take  a  seat;  and 
I  "found,  in  the  following  remarks,  the  reason 
of  Ills  exclamation.  Said  he,  "I  have  many 
children  in  this  place.     I  have  felt  for  some  time 


past  that  my  end  was   nigh.     I   have  looked 

take  my  plai 
am  gone.     I  could  find  none.     I  felt  unwilling 


round  to  see  who  might  take  my  place  when  I 


to  die  and  leave  them  so,  and  have  been  praying 
to  God  to  send  some  one  to  take  care  of  tliem. 
The  Lord  has  sent  you,  my  child;  I  am  ready  to 
go."  Tears  coursed,  freely  down  his  tirae-.shriv- 
eled  but  smiling  face.  I  his  interview  gave  me 
much  encouragement.  He  had  heard  of  the  ap- 
plication for  a  missionary,  and  only  wanted  to 
live  long  enough  tf)  see  his  face.  After  tliis  I 
had  several  interviews  with  him,  from  which  1 
learned  his  early  history.  I  always  found  him 
contented  and  happy.  In  the  lapse  of  a  short 
time  afterTS-ard  he  was  taken  ill  and  lingered  a 
few  days.  On  Sabbath  morning  he  told  me  he 
should  die  that  day.  He  addressed  affecting 
words  to  the  people  who  crowded  around  his 
dying  Vjed.  His  theme  was, "  Now,  Lord,  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace."  He  applied 
these  words  to  himself,  and  continued  his  ad- 
dress to  the  last  moment;  and  death  gently  stole 
his  spirit  away  while  saying,  "  Lot  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace — let — let — le — !"  His  mistress 
sent  for  me  to  preach  his  funeral  sermon.  The 
corpse  was  decently  shrouded,  and  the  coffin  was 
carried  to  the  house  of  worship.  I  looked  upon 
the  face  of  the  cold  clay.  The  departed  spirit 
had  left  the  impress  of  heaven  upon  it.  Could  I 
be  at  a  loss  for  a  text?  I  read  out  of  the  Gospel, 
"Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace!"  '"* 

6.  The  subject  of  Christian  unity  was  treated 
on  by  some  for  about  twelve  months  previous  to 
May,  1848,  with  the  view  of  leading  to  fraterni- 
zation between  the  north  and  south.  The  Rev. 
Win.  Hunter,  with  excellent  temper,  and  no 
small  portion  of  ability,  discussed  unity,  and 
pleaded  for  fraternization. f  The  southern  papers 
greeted  his  overtures  with  much  satisfaction. J 
This  met  with  little  favor  either  in  New  Eng- 
land or  in  the  north  generally.||  The  whole 
middle  <ind  north,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
convinced  that  there  could  be  no  ecclesiastical 
fraternization,  and  maintain  the  principles  of 
Scriptur;d  truth,  and  Methodism,  as  based  on  it, 
unless  the  south  would  give  up  its  ground,  of 
which  there  was  no  intimation,  but  an  avowed 
pui-pose  to  cleave  to  their  innovations  on  Meth- 
odism. Hence,  the  attempt  at  preparatory  con- 
ciliation of  the  two  great  bodies  fell  to  tlie 
ground. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Burke  attempted  to  address  the 
two  General  conferences  with  what  lie  calls  facts; 
but  there  was  no  ear  to  listen  in  the  north,  be- 
cause the  facts  were  considered  to  be  either  no 
facts,  or  such  as  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  subject.^  His  very  title  was  considered  to  be 
an  insult  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch. 
It  was,  "  Facts  submitted  and  respectfully  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  tJie  General  con- 
ferences of  the  two  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  of 
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the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  north  and  I  poned  or  did  not  act  decisively  on  the  subject, 
south."  Here  there  -was  one  Church,  but  two  cc-  At  the  close  of  the  General  conference,  Rev.  Wni. 
clesiastical  jurisdictions,  and  the  word  north  was  ;  A.  Smith  issued  a  circular  to  the  south,  dated 
intended  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  j  July  30,  1836,  urging  the  south  to  preliminary 
This  address  had  no  hearing.  |  measures  in  view  of  secession.     The  sentiment 

The  Rev.  M.  Henkle,  in  a  long,  elaborate  arti-  ]  of  secession  gained  ground  from  1836  to  1840; 
cle,  addressed  the  General  conference  of  the  |  for  the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  conferences, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  Xashville  ;  in  the  winter  of  1837-38,  declared  that  slavery 
Advocate,    in  which    he    maintained    southern  ;  was  no  moral  evil. 

principles,  and  endeavored  to  make  them  palata-  j  At  the  General  conference  of  1840  the  slave- 
ble  to  the  members  of  General  conference.  The  '  holders  gained  several  advantages.  They  suc- 
Pittsburg  Advocate  quoted  this  long,  absurd  \  ceeded  in  having  resolutions  passed,  pronounc- 
address.  But  it  received  no  attention,  a.s  its  t  ing  against  the  testimony  of  colored  persons, 
absurdities  forbade  its  consideration.*  I  But  as  no  bishops  were  elected,  tests  were  want- 

A  retrospect  of  past  events,  as  they  stand  I  ing  to  try  their  principles.  The  conference 
connected  with  the  General  conference  of  1848,    adjourned  to  the  advantage  of  the  south,  but,  at 

the  same  time,  the  antislavery  .sentiments  of  the 
Church  were  much  stirred  up. 


will  now  deserve  a  brief  survey. 

7.  An  examination  of  the  disciplinary  char- 
acter of  slavery,  as  taught  in  the  Discipline  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  from  its  organi 


In  the  fall  of  1843  the  subject  of  slaveholding 
bishops  was  discussed  in  the  southern  papers, 
zation,  will  show  tha't  her  position  in  I844rand  '  It  was  contended  that  one  of  three  things  they 
onward,  is  fully  sustained.  !  must  do:  they  must  have  a  slaveholding  bishop. 

In  its  moral  character,  the  Discipline,  from  time  j  or  suffer  themselves  to  be  degraded,  or  secede 
to  time,  pronounces  slavery  to  be  "  contrary  to  the  |  from  the  Church.  It  was  agreed  that  they  could 
law  of  God,  man  and  nature;  hurtful  to  society;  j  not  have  a  slaveholding  bishop.  To  submit  to 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  pure  such  a  degradation  could  not  he  borne.  Their 
religion;  doing  that  which  we  would  not  have  course,  therefore,  must  be  to  secede  from  the 
others  do  to  us  and  ours;  contraiy  to  the  golden  j  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  These  discussions 
law  of  God,  the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind,  :  were  vigorously  carried  on  in  the  fall.  Bishop 
as  well  as  every  principle  of  the  Revolution;  an  ',  Andrew  was  married  in  January.  These  dis- 
abomination;  a  crving  evil;  an  enormous  evil;  i  cussions  all  ceased  on  his  marriage.  All  things 
the  buying  and  selling  the  souls  and  bodies  of  '  were  hushed  up  till  General  conference.  The 
men  is  a  complicated  crime."  Slavery,  in  the  j  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  was  the  one  on  which  to 
General  Rule,  is  placed,  in  its  moral  characteris-  ,  try  their  strength.  The  odium  of  slavery  must 
tics,  along  side  of  swearing,  Sabbath-breaking,  '  '  •  ^  - 
and  drunkenness.  And  this  was  the  voice  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  sixty  years,  or 
from  1784  to  1844,  as  it  is  at  this  day. 

The  extirpation,  eradication,  or  pulling  up  by 
the  roots,  of  slavery  is,  and  has  been,  an  avowed 
object  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
means  of  the  Church  are  moral  and  disciplinary, 
not  civil  or  political,  yet  without  improper  oppo- 
sition to  existing  laws  and  constitutions. 

When  purchases  or  sales  of  slaves  are  allowed 


be  wiped  off,  and  they  came  to  conference  pre- 
pared to  do  their  utmost. 

With  these  views  and  purposes,  the  southern 
preachers  came  to  the  General  conference  in 
1844;  and  as  they  had  determined  to  have  a 
slaveholding  bishop,  in  tlie  person  of  Bishop 
Andrew,  the  course  of  secession  was  the  only 
one  left,  according  to  their  previous  decision, 
strengthened  by  the  circumstances  of  the  occa- 
sion. Accordingly  the  General  conference  of  1844 
prepared,  as  they  did,  to  meet  this  secession, 
by  the  Cfiurch,  there  are  two  principles  enjoined  |  And  the  declaration  of  the  south  was  both  the 
by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Methodist  Disci-  j  avowal  and  formal  commencement  of  the  seces- 
pline:  1.  There  must  be  no  intention  to  originate,    sion  movement,  followed  by  the  Protest,  practi 


continue,  or  perpetuate  slavery.  2.  The  purchase 
or  sale  must  be  made  in  the  exercise  of  mercy  or 
humanity  to  the  slave,  according  to  the  decision 
of  non-slaveholders.  There  is  no  room  to  buy  or 
sell  for  gain,  convenience,  ov  pleasure,  or  any  such 
motive,  but  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  mercy 
to  the  slave. 

Up  to  1820,  when  the  regulations  requiring 
emancipation  were  in  the  hands  of  the  annual  con- 
ferences, emancipation  was  enjoined  on  the  laity 
in  the  border  slave  states.  About  this  time,  and 
after,  the  southern  preachers  generally  became 
slaveholders  by  inheritance.  Ever  since  the 
preachers  became  owners  of  slaves,  a  very  general 
relaxation  took  place  among  the  laity  on  the 
subject;  and  even  in  1832  there  were  only  a  few 
individual  preachers  who  entertained  the  idea  of 
a  slaveholding  bishop. 

8.  At  the  General  conference  of  1836,  by  the 
increase  of  slaveholding  preachers,  many  south- 
ern preachers  were  in  favor  of  having  slavehold- 
ing bishops.  For  the  first  time,  it  was  avowed, 
on  the  floor  of  General  conference,  that  this  was 
both  right  and  necessary.  "When  no  slaveholder 
was  elected,  the  southern  members  held  a  meet- 
ing to  consider  what  was  to  be  done,  and  post- 


■■  P.,  May  3, 1848.    Scraps,  YI,  p. ! 


cally  prosecuted  by  the  Circular  of  the  southern 
members  at  the  close  of  the  General  conference, 
and  consummated  in  a  formal  secession  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  Church  at  the  Louisville  conven- 
tion. 

9.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  is 
therefore  pro-slavery  m  her  organic  character, 
and  especially  in  the  spirit  of  her  leaders,  and 
has  virtually  renounced  the  moral  and  Scriptural 
principles  and  practice  of  Methodism  on  slavery. 

As  proofs,  confirming  the  foregoing,  we  pre- 
sent the  following,  which  might  be  extended  to  a 
great  length: 

(1.)  The  first  projector  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  the  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Smith, 
D.  D.,  in  his  famous  Circular,  on  July  30,  1836, 
avowedly  declared  that  the  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  would  not  be  endured  in  the  soutn. 

(2.)'  The  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  confer- 
ences, in  the  winter  of  1837-38,  renounced  for* 
mallv  the  moral  doctrine  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  on  slavery,  as  we  have  previously 
quoted;  and  these  two  conferences  have  taken 
the  lead,  and  have  given  tone  to  the  proceed- 
ings and  principles  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 
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(3.)  The  declaration  of  the  southern  delegates 
proves  this.  The  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  the  action  of  the  General  conference  on 
it,  and  their  decision  in  the  cases  of  Harding 
and  Bishop  Andrew  are  the  reasons  why  they 
renounce  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  I 

(4.)  The  sentiments  of  the  laity,  who  called  | 
for  sepai'ation  immediately  after  General  confer-  ] 
ence,  are  at  variance  with  Methodist  Discipline,  i 
Many  specimens  have  been  given  in  our  narra-  | 
tive  of  these  proceedings  after  General  conference 
of  1844. 

(5.)  A  similar  current  of  anti-Methodistic 
sentiment  runs  through  the  speeches  of  the 
members  of  the  Louisville  convention.  The 
New  York  Spectator,  after  quoting  specimens,  j 
says,  "But  what  we  regretted  to  see  in  the 
Louisville  convention  was  the  labored  defense  of 
slavery,  as  slavery."  \ 

(6.)  The  Louisville  convention  teaches  that  the  ! 
General  Rule  on  slavery  refers  only  to  those  who  j 
are  free;  and  therefore  the  purchase,  sale,  and  j 
traffic  of  those  already  slaves  is  not  forbidden.* 

(7.)  Leading  southern  inen  teach  that  slaveiy 
is  not  a  subject  of  moral  discipline.  Dr.  Pierce  j 
teaches  so,t  and  Dr.  Longstreet,  in  his  famous 
pamphlet  on  slavery,  teaches  that  God  sanctions  j 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  Others  in  | 
the  south  teach  the  same  doctrines. J  i 

(8.)  In  the  speeches  of  Bishop  Andrew,  Drs. 
Smith  and  Winans,  the  doctrine  of  Methodism  I 
on  slavery  was  even  denounced;  for  it  was  not  t 
deemed  a  proper  subject  for  ecclesiastical  legisla- ' 
tion;  it  was  wrong  to  introduce  it  into  the  Disci- 

f)line;  it  does  more  harm  than  good;  it  is  a  uul- 
ity  in  the  Discipline. 

(9.)  The  proscription  of  the  new  Discipline  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  goes  to  the  same 
purpose;  as  the  preachers  of  South  Carolina 
conference  agreed  to  circulate  no  moi-e  Disci- 
plines, except  such  as  had  the  section  on  slavery 
stricken  out. 

(10.)  But  we  must,  in  justice  to  the  south, 
say  that  there  are  many  laymen  and  preachers  in 
the  south,  even  the  far  south,  who  do  not  receive 
the  views  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  organization. 
As  a  sample  of  the  sentiment,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  letter  from  a  preacher  in  the 
far  south,  dated  March  23,  1848,  addressed  to  us, 
whose  name  and  location,  for  obvious  reasons,  we 
keep  to  ourselves.  In  reference  to  the  sentiments 
inculcated  in  the  Western  Christian  Advocate, 
this  excellent  and  devoted  Christian  brother  and 
minister  says: 

"In  these  sentiments  many,  very  many  of  my 
southern  brethren  would  join  me,  if  they  could 
but  dare  to  speak  out  the  feelings  of  their  heai-ts. 
M}'  dear  brother,  the  great  mass  of  both  talent 
and  piety,  if  it  were  to  spe.ak  out  unbiased  and 
untrammeled  in  the  south,  would  be  found  to 
entertain  sentiments  and  feelings  as  ditferent 
from  those  attributed  to  them  by  some  of  their 
own  otHcial  organs  as  light  is  from  darkness — 
heaven  from  hell.  I  am  a  native  southerner — 
never  resided  out  of  a  slaveholding  state — am  a 
slaveholder — was  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
institution:  in  a  word,  /  know  too  muck  of  slavery 
to  be  a  pro-slavery  man.  You  must  not  believe, 
my  dear  brother,  that,  because  we  are  cursed 
with  the  curse  of  cur.ses,  we  are,  therefore,  pro- 
slavery.     God  forbid !" 


■  Hist.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  pp.  213, 214. 

■  W.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  42.    Id..  Vol.  XV,  p.  2. 
;  W.,  April  12, 1848,  Vol.  XV,  p.  2. 


"We  doubt  not  there  are  veiy  many  such  in  the 
south,  as  our  brother  who  wrote  the  above;  and 
our  hope  and  prayer  are,  that  they  will,  in  time, 
rescue  Methodism  in  the  south  from  its  present 
perilous  condition. 

10.  Serious  mistakes,  or  wrong  principles, 
have  obtained  great  currency  by  misnaming  the 
Report  on  the  declaration  of  the  southern  mem- 
bers, a  plan,  or  the  plan  of  division,  as  though 
the  General  conference  divided  the  Church,  and 
formed  a  plan  for  that  purpose. 

From  the  journals  of  the  conference  of  1844, 
pages  109,  128,  130,  it  is  plain  that  this  Report 
should  be  called  tlie  "Report  on  the  declaration," 
because  it  is  a  report  based  on  the  declaration  of 
the  .south;  and  it  is  not  a  plan  by  which  the 
south  may  separate,  but  a  decision  of  the  General 
conference,  declaring  how  the  south  will  bo 
treated,  should  they  secede  from  the  Church  for 
a  certain  reason. 

The  term  plan  is  not  in  the  Report,  or  its 
heading,  as  presented  to  and  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral conference.  The  reiX)rter  of  the  'debates  is 
at  fault  in  heading  it,  "  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Nine  on  the  Division  of  the  Church."  The 
Report  was  not  on  the  division  of  the  Church, 
for  no  proposition  was  entertained  for  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Church,  as  the  General  conference 
deemed  themselves  incompetent  for  this.  The 
History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  page  90,  calls  this  Report  "  the  plan  of 
separation."  Dr.  Capers  subsequently  advanced 
on  this,  and  calls  it  the  "deed  of  separation," 
and  subsequently  all  sorts  of  arguing  have  been 
employed  to  show  that  the  General  conference 
planned  the  division  of  the  Church,  and  made  a 
solemn  deed  for  that  purpose,  and  even  author- 
ized all  the  doings  of  the  Louisville  convention, 
and  the  acts  of  the  Petersburg  General  confer- 
ence. 

The  General  conference  gave  no  instructions, 
of  any  sort,  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  south  in 
forming  their  new  Church.  There  was  nothing 
done  in  appointing  delegates  to  the  convention, 
or  of  the  convention  itself.  It  neither  divided 
the  Church,  nor  provided  for  its  division.  The 
conference  assented  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
south,  as  they  would  to  the  secession  of  a 
member.  Tlie  General  conference  barely  de- 
clared how  they  would  treat  the  south,  provided 
the  south  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  act. 
As  Dr.  Olin,  in  the  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal  of  September  10,  1847,  says,  "The  Gen- 
eral conference  did  not  divide  the  Church,  nor 
consent  to  the  division.  It  left  the  responsibility 
of  that  deplorable  act  upon  those  who  have  since 
done  the  deed  on  the  idleged  ground  of  uncon- 
trollable necessity." 

The  following  exceptions  may  be  justly  filed 
against  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South: 

First.  It  is  now  no  part  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  but  a  secession  from  it. 

Secondly.  It  possesses  several  elements  of  a 
schismatic  or  revolutionary  character. 

(1.)  In  the  doings  of  a  minority.  While  pro- 
fessinjj  to  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churcli,  the  minority  carried  their  acts  to  an 
extent  that  will  be  an  element  of  schism  in  any 
body;  and  it  will  yet  divide  themselves,  unless 
retracted. 

(2.)  In  measures.  By  agitation  of  the  press,  by 
unfounded  charges  against  the  Churcli,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention,  and  of  their  General 
conference. 

(3.)  In  executive  administration.  Bishop  An- 
drew is  supported  in  contumacy.     Bishop  Soule 
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is  upheld  in  disregarding  tlie  acts  of  his  col- 
leagues and  the  acts  of  the  General  confer- 
ence. 

(4.)  In  the  true  reason  of  their  conduct.  This 
is  to  continue  and  protect  slavery.  The  seces- 
sion is  not  on  doctrines,  nor  on  Church  polity, 
but  to  support  -a  -wrong  system.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  worst  of  all  secessions. 

Thirdly.  The  new  Church  is  pro-slavery,  as 
we  have  shown  fully  in  this  narrative. 

12.  In  recognizing  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  as  a  sound  branch  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism,  the  following  principles  must  also 
be  recognized: 

(1.)  A  minority,  after  employing  all  the  le- 

filimate  privileges  of  a  minority,  by  vote,  de- 
ate,  and  protest,  may  proceed  to  counteract 
the  doings  of  the  majority,  and  subvert  the  en- 
tire polity  of  the  Church;  and  all  this  under 
the  plea  of  being  still  a  legitimate  part  of  the 
Church,  and  of  acting  uuder  her  sanction  and 
authority. 

(2.)  One  cardinal  reason  may  be  alleged  as 
the  cause  of  the  separation,  while  another  may 
be  the  true  reason  for  the  movement.  For  in- 
stance, the  plea  of  necessity  may  be  urged 
when  no  necessity  exi.sts,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  accomplishing  the  object  of  dis- 
ruption. 

(3.)  A  bishop,  under  censure,  disability,  or 
restraint,  may  despise  or  act  in  defiance  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Church. 

(4.)  Another  bishop  may  call  into  the  field 
the  offending  bishop,  and  persuade,  yea,  au- 
thorize him,  to  spurn  the  decision  of  the  su- 
preme authority,  and  to  disregard  the  otEcial 
decision  of  the  bench  of  bishops. 

(5.)  A  bishop  may,  after  renouncing  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church,  claim  the  right  to  act 
officially  for  the  renounced  Church,  nay,  even 
to  act  otficially  against  it,  even  to  the  subversion 
of  its  polity  and  the  disruption  of  its  parts. 

(6.)  Almost  any  measures  may  be  employed 
in  forming  the  new  organization,  provided, 
only,  that  they  may  be  successful. 

(7.)  The  Church,  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
must  submit  to  the  state  in  moral  principles 
and  moral  acts,  or  be  guilty  of  treason. 

(8.)  Slavery,  as  established  by  law  in  the 
United  States,  is  authorized  by  the  Bible. 

(9.)  The  Episcopacy  is  to  be  elevated  into  a 
prelacy. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  principles  and 
measures,  as  matters  now  stand,  which  must 
be  acknowledged  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  the  price  of  fellowship  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  If  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  can  make  all  these 
large  concessions  as  an  oblation  to  slavehold- 
ing  and  revolution,  the  consequences  can  be 
easily  told. 

13.  Another  point  must  be  mentioned  here; 
namely,  the  principles  and  measures  involved, 
as  matters  now  stand,  in  dividing  the  funds  of 
the  Book  Concern  with  the  south,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  mere  constitutional  questions  in- 
volved. 

In  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  of  De- 
cember 10,  1847,  we  published  the  reports  of 
the  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Hol- 
ston  conferences  on  the  division  of  the  Book 


Concern.  These  reports  comprise  the  mind  of 
the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  on  this 

f)oint,  because  the  sentiments  of  the  reports 
lave  been  maintained  generally,  if  not  univer- 
sally, without  the  expression  of  a  contrary 
sentiment  thus  far.  We  give  the  following  list 
of  principles  and  precedents,  which  arc  now 
inseparably  connected  with  the  division  of 
these  funds,  as  asserted  and  maintained  by 
these  conferences,  and  by  the  south  generally: 

(1.)  That  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  dissolved,  or  disorganized,  by  the  General 
conference  of  1844. 

(2.)  Two  new  Churches  have  been  formed 
out  of  her  ruins;  namely,  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  north,  and  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South;  or,  as  some  interpret,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  north,  is  not  yet 
properly  organized,  as  her  professing  parts  have 
not  adhered  according  to  the  plan. 

(3.)  That  the  General  conference  did  divide 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  authorize 
tlie  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 

(4.)  That  the  plan  of  separation  be  sanc- 
tioned as  interpreted  and  practiced  upon  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

(5.)  That  all  past  seceders  should  have  their 
portion  of  the  Book  Concern,  as  well  as  all  who, 
at  any  future  time,  may,  for  any  cause,  or  no 
cause,  secede  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

(6.)  That  the  intention  of  donors,  and  the  o6- 
jects  of  benevolent  institutions,  are  not  to  be 
regarded;  but  the  funds  may  be  divided  when- 
ever donors  may  alter  their  minds,  or  whenever 
members  of  the  association  may  separate  from 
the  society. 

These  are  some  of  the  principles  and  meas- 
ures which  are  involved  by  dividing  the  funds 
of  the  Book  Concern  with  the  south,  as  matters 
now  stand.  We  leave  it  with  those  who  can  to 
remove  these  obstacles;  as  for  us,  we  feel  our- 
selves incompetent  to  the  task,  and,  therefore, 
we  can  not  attempt  it. 

On  April  19,  1848,  we  penned  the  following 
comment,  and  now,  at  the  lapse  of  five  years, 
we  repeat  it: 

In  our  opinion,  the  General  conference  will 
have  nothing  more  to  do  beyond  the  ordinary 
examination  by  the  Committee  on  this  Concern, 
and  the  appointment  of  editors  and  agents,  as 
usual.  Should  a  lawsuit  follow,  be  it  so;  the 
Book  Agents,  or  a  special  committee,  can  place 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  competent  lawyers, 
and  then  await  the  decisions  of  the  dernier 
court.  Should  this  test  be  resorted  to,  we  could 
not  deplore  it;  for  it  is  high  time  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  should  know  whether  her 
chartered  benevolent  institutions  are  to  be  pro- 
tected by  law,  or  violated  by  any  and  every 
seceding  portion  that  may  set  up  for  them- 
selves. One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  loss  of 
the  whole  property  would  be  a  small  thing 
compared  to  the  suicidal  act,  by  which  the 
Church  would  consent  to  disrupt  her  whole  or- 
ganized polity,  and  make  irreparable  breaches 
on  the  voluntary  principle  of  supporting  relig- 
ion, by  scattering  her  sacred  property  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  as  the  whims  of  malcon- 
tents would  dictate. 
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CHAPTER   XLVII. 

GENERAL   CONFERENCE  OF  1848. 


1.  We  will,  as  heretofore,  pass  by  all  liistor- 
ical  matter  concerning  the  Church,  except  such 
as  pertains  to  the  secession  of  the  south,  and 
the  events  that  relate  to  it. 

The  first,  or  preliminary,  act  of  the  confer- 
ence concerning  the  secession,  was  on  Tuesday, 
the  second  day  of  May,  to  appoint  a  large  com- 
mittee of  two  from  each  annual  conference, 
called  the  "Committee  on  the  State  of  the 
Church."  The  following  is  the  resolution 
passed  in  appointing  them: 

"Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  be  ap- 
pointed upon  the  state  of  the  Church,  to  con- 
sist of  two  members  from  each  conference,  to 
be  chosen  by  the  delegations."* 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  commit- 
tee as  chosen,  two  by  two,  by  their  respective 
delegations: 

On  the  State  of  the  Church — John  Davis, 
W.  Hamilton,  J.  P.  Durbin,  J.  Kennaday,  Isaac 
Bonney,  Abel  Stevens,  J.  K.  Shaw,  G.  F.  Brown, 
Miner  Raymond,  J.  D.  Bridge,  George  Peck, 
Fitch  Reed,  Osman  C.  Baker,  L.  D.  Barrows, 
John  Clark,  A.  Witherspoon,  Charles  W.  Leet, 
Hiram  Mattison,  S.  Elliott,  J.  J.  Swayze,  N. 
Rounds,  William  Reddy,  George  Webber,  He- 
man  Nickerson,  J.  J.  Sleadman,  G.  W.  Clarke, 
H.  Summers,  Richard  Haney,  J.  H.  Power,  E. 
Thomson,  W.  Hosmer,  P.  Woodworth,  G.  W. 
Walker,  C.  Elliott,  George  B.  Bowman,  H.  W. 
Reed,  S.  C.  Cooper. 

To  this  Committee  were  referred,  from  time 
to  time,  all  matters  concerning  the  present  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Church;  and  this  Committee, 
having  matured  every  thing  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge,  reported,  from  time  to  time,  six 
different  reports,  all  of  which  were  adopted  in 
substance. 

2.  The  first  thing  referred  to  the  Committee, 
and  the  first,  too,  tliat  opened  the  subject  of 
the  southern  difficulties,  was  the  communica- 
tion of  Dr.  Pierce  to  the  conference,  on  May  3d, 
under  tlie  same  date,  asking  to  be  recognized 
as  the  representative  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  and  by  this  reception  to  es- 
tablish fraternal  relatioiiship  between  the  two 
Churches,  thus  acknowledging  the  new  Church 
as  a  regular  branch  of  Wcsleyan  Methodism. 
Dr.  Wiglitnuui  defines  the  design  of  this  meas- 
ure as  follows:  "  It  was  simply  to  cxhiV)it  the 
desire  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church  to  pre- 
serve the  essential  unity  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism, and  to  declare  that  the  movement  which 
h'd  to  the  new  and  independent  organization 
was,  in  no  sense,  .schismatical — the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  no  secession. "t  With 
tJiis  act  of  fraternization,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  were  connected  the  property  ques- 
tion, the  plan  of  separation,  the  dividing  line, 
etc.i 

On  Wednesday,  May  2(1,  Bishop  Morris,  as 
president  of  the  conference,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing  communication    from    Dr.   L.    Pierce, 
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which  was  read,  and  referred  to  the  Committe« 
on  the  State  of  the  Church: 

"  To  the  Bishops  and  Members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  General  conference  assem- 
bled— Reverend  and  Dear  Brethren, — The  Gen- 
eral conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  appointed  me  as  their  delegate 
to  bear  to  you  the  Christian  salutations  of  the 
Church,  South,  and  to  assure  you  that  they  sin- 
:  cerely  desire  that  the  two  great  bodies  of  Wes- 
leyan Methodists,  north  and  south,  sliould 
maintain,  at  all  times,  a  warm,  confiding,  and 
brotherly  fraternal  relation  to  each  other;  and 
that,  through  me,  they  make  this  offer  to  you, 
and  very  ardently  desire  that  you,  on   your 

Eart,  will  accept  the  offer  in  the  same  spirit  of 
rotherly  love  and  kindness. 

I  "  The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  this  propo- 
sition, made  by  your  southern  brethren,  is  en- 
tirely at  your  disposal;  and,  as  my  situation  is 
one  of  painful  solicitude  till  this  question  is 
decided,  you  will  allow  me  to  beg  your  earliest 

'  attention  to  it. 

"  And  I  would  further  say,  that  your  reply 
to  this  communication  will  most  gratify  me  if 
it  is  made  officially,  in  the   form   of   resolu- 

1  tions. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
yours  in  the  unity  of  Wesleyan  Methodism, 
"L.  Pierce, 

I      "Delegate  from  the  Methodist  E.  Church,  South. 

j      "Pittsburg.  May  3,  1848."* 

[  On  the  5th  of  May,  Committee  on  the  State 
of  the  Church  reported,  in  part,  as  follows: 

I      "  That  they  have  had  under  consideration 

[the  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pierce,  and  that 

;  they  recommend  to  the  General  conference  the 

i  adoption  of  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 

i  lution: 

I  "  Whereas,  a  letter  from  Rev.  L.  Pierce,  D.  D., 
delegate  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  proposing  fraternal  relations  between 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Meth- 
odist pjpiscopal  Church,  South,  has  been  pre- 

j  sented  to  this  conference;  and  whereas,  there 

!  are  serious  questions  and  difficulties  existing 

j  between  the  two  bodies;  therefore, 

[      ''  Ri'solved,  That  while  we  tender  to  the  Rev. 

'  Dr.  Pierce  all  personal  courtesies,  and  invite 
him  to  attend  our  sessions,  this  General  confer- 

'  once  does  not  consider  it  proper,  at  present,  to 

'  enter  into  fraternal  relations  with  the  Method- 

!  ist  Episcopal  Church,  South." 

i      The  following  amendment  was  added  by  the 

j  conference: 

j  "Provided,  however,  that  nothing  in  this 
resolution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  operate 

i  as  a  bar  to  any  propositions  from  Dr.  Pierce,  or 

!  any  other  representative  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 

i  copal  Church,  South,  toward  the  scttlcnnent  of 
existing  difficulties  between  that  body  and 
this.  G.  Peck,  Chairman." 

After  the  amendment  of  the  report,  by  Dr. 
Tomlinson's  motion,  there  was  a  unanimous 
vote  for  the  adoption  of  the  entire  report  as 
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amended,  143  voting  for  it,  and  none  against 
it,  and  three  members  only  being  absent. 

The  explanation  of  the  foreman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  Peck,  was,  that,  owing  to  the  exist- 
ing difRcultics  between  the  two  Churches,  the 
recognition  of  Dr.  Pierce,  as  he  proposed,  would 
be  improper,  till  these  difficulties  were  ad- 
justed. 

It  seemed  that  neither  the  Church,  South, 
nor  Dr.  Pierce  considered,  or  acknowledged, 
that  difficulties  existed;  and,  therefore,  a  fra- 
ternal recognition  would,  in  eflfect,  go  to  say 
that  the  course  of  the  south  was  as  it  ought  to 
be,  and  the  fraternization  once  recognized  would 
preclude  all  further  adjustment,  and  this  would 
virtually  acknowledge  the  course  of  the  south, 
and  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
at  fault.  The  proposition  of  Dr.  Pierce  was 
not  to  settle  difficulties;  it  was  to  ask  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  to  sanction  the  entire 
course  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  The  act  of  the  General  conference  did 
not  preclude  the  future  adjustment  of  difficul- 
ties; for  it  was  to  be  "no  bar  to  any  proposi- 
tions from  Dr.  Pierce,  or  any  other  representa- 
tive of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
toward  the  settlement  of  existing  difficulties 
between  that  body  and  this."  Indeed,  Dr. 
Pierce  did  not  come  to  settle  or  acknowledge 
difficulties  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  South. 
He  came,  "in  the  unity  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
odism,"  to  be  received,  and,  through  him,  the 
Church,  South,  to  be  received  as  a  sound  branch 
of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  after  all  that  had 
passed.  There  was  much,  too,  in  the  declara- 
tion of  Dr.  Tomlinson,  in  the  debates  on  the 
subject,  that,  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  on  the  side  of  liberty,  "  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Church,  South,  were  on  the  side 
of  slavery."* 

Dr.  Pierce,  however,  was  treated  with  great 
courtesy  by  all.  He  was  invited,  by  subse- 
quent resolution,  to  a  seat  within  the  bar.f 
with  the  explanation  that  such  was  the  mean- 
ing and  dusign  of  the  action  of  the  conference 
in  his  case.  A  copy  of  the  proceeding  of  the 
conference  in  regard  to  him  was  ordered  to  be 
sent  him  by  the  secretary. 

On  May  9th  we  have  the  following  addi- 
tional matter  in  reference  to  the  overture  of  Dr. 
Pierce: 

"Brother  Sandford  presented  to  the  confer- 
ence a  communication  from  Dr.  L.  Pierce,  ac- 
companied by  his  credentials,  as  a  delegate 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
and  requesting  a  copy  of  his  first  letter  to  the 
conference. 

"  '  To  the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Pittsburg — Beloved  Breth- 
ren,— There  are,  in  my  mind,  many  reasons 
why  I  send  in  the  inclosed  paper.  You  ought 
to  see  it;  and  I  had  promised  it.  It  has  been 
alluded  to  by  at  least  one  member,  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  my  let- 
ter. Very  respectfully  yours, 

"  'L.  Pierce,  Delegate,  etc. 

"■Pittsburg,  May  3,  1848. 

"'Special     request. —  Will     the      conference 
oblige  me  so  far  as  to  let  me  have  a  copy  of 
my  letter  of  inquiry,  and  excuse  my  being  so 
far  troublesome? 
" '  Yours  truly, 

"  '  L.  Pierce,  Delegate,  etc' " 

*  Debates,  May  5th.    Scraps,  TI,  pp.  410-414. 
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Resolutions  passed  by  the  General  conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  at  its  ses- 
sion held  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  on  May  23, 
1846. 

"On  motion  of  F.  E.  Pitts, 
" '  Resolved,  by  a  rising  and  unanimous  vote, 
That  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce  be,  and  is  hereby  dele- 
gated to  visit  the  General  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  be  held  in 
Pittsburg,  May  1,  1848,  to  tender  to  that  body 
the  Christian  regards  and  fraternal  salutations 
of  the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South. 

'•  '  In  case  of  the  inability  of  Dr.  Pierce  to  at- 
I  tend  the  session  of  the  aforesaid  conference, 
j  the  bishops  are  respectfully  requested  to  ap- 
I  point  a  substitute.' 

j  "  I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  transcript 
j  from  the  journal  of  the  General  conference  of 
I  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  In 
behalf  of  the  board  of  bishops, 

"  Joshua  Soule,  Chairman. 
"  Pittsburg,  May  4,  1848. 
"Voted  Dr.  Pierce  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the 
General  conference,  at  his  request."* 
I  The  foregoing  would  go  to  say  that  Dr.  Pierce 
was  in  no  small  haste  to  secure  fraternization 
for  his  Church,  and  not  to  settle  difficulties. 
According  to  the  sense  of  Dr.  Wightman,  given 
in  advance,  "  the  question  of  fraternization 
will  be  brought  up  on  the  testimonials  of  Dr. 
Pierce. "t  But  Dr.  Pierce  endeavored  to  secure 
this  object  six  days  before  he  presented  his  cre- 
dentials. In  short,  he  had  no  power  to  do  any 
thing  more  than  to  "  tender  to  the  General  con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the 
Christian  regards,  and  fraternal  salutations,  of 
j  the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South."  The  southern  conference 
decided  every  thing  right  that  was  done  by 
I  their  bishops,  their  convention,  their  editors, 
'  and  by  themselves,  and  they  wished  an  official 
I  acknowledgment  of  all  this  from  the  Methodist 
i  Episcopal  Church.  More  still,  by  this  act  of 
!  recognition  it  would  be  decided  that  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  her  bishops,  and  all 
her  officials,  were  wrong,  except  so  far  as  they 
believed  and  acted  in  conformity  with  the 
teachings  of  the  declaration,  the  Protest,  the 
convention,  and  all  the  infractions  of  the  south- 
ern bishops. 

The  proceedings  of  the  5th  and  6th  were  (;otn- 
municated  to  Dr.  Pierce  by  the  secretary,  and 
the  following  letter  from  him  terminated  the  ne- 
gotiation: 

"  To  the  Bishops  and  Members  of  the  Cfen- 
eral  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — 
Rev.  and  Dear  Brethren, — I  have  received  two 
extracts  from  your  journal  of  the  4th  and  5th 
instant.  From  these  extracts  I  learn  you  decline 
receiving  me  in  my  proper  character  as  the  ac- 
credited delegate  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  only  invite  me  to  a  seat 
within  the  bar  a.s  due  to  nie  on  account  of  my 
private  and  personal  merits.  These  considera- 
tions I  shall  appreciate,  and  will  reciprocate 
them  with  you  in  all  the  private  walks  of  Chris- 
tian and  social  life.  But  within  the  bar  of  the 
General  conference  I  can  only  be  known  in  my 
i  official  character. 

"  You  will,  therefore,  regard  this  communica- 
tion as  final  on  the  part  cf  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South.     She  can  never  renew  the 
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offer  of  fraternal  relations  bettreen  (he  two  great 
bodies  of  Wesleyan  Metliodists  in  the  United 
States.  But  the' proposition  can  be  renewed  at 
any  time,  either  now  or  hereafter  bj  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  And  if  ever  made 
upon  the  basis  of  the  plan  of  separation,  as 
adopted  by  the  General  conference  of  1844,  the 
Church,  South,  will  cordially  entertain  the  prop- 
osition. 

"With  sentiments  of  deep  regard,  and  with 
feelings  of  disappointed  hope,  I  am  yours,  in 
Christian  fellowship, 

"  L.  Pierce, 
"Delegate  from  the.  Methodist  E.  Church,  South. 
"Pittsburg,  May  9,  1848."* 
The  General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Churcli  was  asked  to  declare  that  a  perfect 
state  of  amity  existed  at  the  present  time  between 
the  two  Churches,  and  that  their  disposition  was 
to  continue  those  relations.     Such  a  declaration 
could  not  be  m.ade;  and  so  clear  was  the  case 
that  the  General  conference  was  unanimous  in 
rejecting  the  overture  of  the  Church,  South. 

Dr.  Pierce,  on  the  16th  of  May,  just  on  his 
leaving  Pittsburg,  addressed  a  letter  ''to  the 
Pittsburg  General  conference,  and  the  ministers 
and  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
north,"  and  sent  it  to  the  editor  of  the  Pittsburg 
Advocate  for  publication,  who  declined  to  pub- 
lish it,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  Dr.  Pierce. 
The  title  of  north  which  he  gives  to  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  he  must  have  known  to  be 
disrespectful  and  insulting,  as  it  gives  a  new 
name  to  the  Church,  and  refuses  to  give  her  her 
proper  official  title.  The  letter  shows  that  Dr. 
Pierce  entered  into  some  of  the  unjustifiable 
measures  pursued  by  his  associates.  The  pur- 
port of  his  letter  is*  to  assert  that  slaveiy  is  a 
civil  institution,  with  which  the  Church  has 
nothing  to  do;  that  the  Church,  South,  was 
compelled  by  necessity  to  do  as  they  have  done, 
and  that  they  did  so  by  the  permission  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  complains 
that  his  overture  was  rejected  t 

3.  The  alteration  of  the  sixth  Restrictive  Ar- 
ticle occupied,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  conference,  as  this  was  connected 
■with  the  present  difficulties.  On  the  8th  of  May 
the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

"  That  the  Committee  on  Itinerancy  be  in- 
structed to  ascertain  and  report,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  the  action  of  the  several  annual 
conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  reference  to  the  alteration  of  the  sixth  Restrict- 
ive limitation  of  the  Discipline,  as  recommended 
by  the  General  conference  of  1844. "t 

The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church  pre- 
sented a  report,  May  18th,  on  the  state  of  the 
vote  to  alter  the  sixth  Restriction,  to  the  effect 
that  the  number  of  votes  required  by  the  Disci- 
pline to  change  said  Rule  had  not  been  given. 
The  report  was  adopted. || 

4.  On  the  12th  of  May  Bishop  Soule  addressed 
a  letter  "to  the  Bishops  and  Members  of  the 
General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  now  in  session,"  dated  Pittsburg,  May 
10,  1848.  In  this  long  letter  of  three  pages  and 
a  half,  octavo,  when  in  print,  he  took  occasion 
to  instruct  the  conference  in  reference  to  the  new 
Church,  to  complain  loudly  of  C.  Elliott  and  of 
J.  B.  Finley,  and  asked  the  conference  to  try 
him. 
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He  assumes,  in  detail,  that  the  new  Church 
was  formed  in  conformity  to  and  by  tho  author- 
ity of  the  General  conference  of  184-1;  that  his 
official  connection  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  ceased  in  May,  1846,  and  tliat  he  held 
himself  responsible  to  this  General  conference 
for  his  conduct  up  to  May,  1846.  He  especially 
complains  of  the  declaration  of  the  "Western 
Advocate,  of  June  12,  1846:  "But  Bishop 
Soule  has  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  under  grave  charges,  or  liable  to 
them.  Charges,  we  learn,  were  officially  laid 
in  against  him  previous  to  the  convention."  He 
complains  that  he  expostulated  with  the  editor 
to  no  purpose,  demancfing  the  charges.  He  now 
requests  to  be  tried  on  them  before  the  confer- 
ence, but  that  the  case  should  not  go  before  the 
Episcopal  Ct)mmittee.  After  this  he  complains 
that  fraternization  was  not  awarded  to  his 
Church,  claims  it  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Wesleyan 
family,  and  finishes  with  his  old,  invincible  ar- 
gument, the  increase  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  four  years,  of  41,358  mem- 
bers.* 

When  the  letter  of  Bishop  Soule  was  jead, 
Rev.  J.  A.  Collins  offered  a  resolution,  asking  to 
refer  it  to  a  committee  of  five  with  instructions 
to  report  that,  as  Bishop  Soule  has  withdrawn 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  it  is  im- 
proper to  act  on  his  communication.  Rev.  A. 
Griffith  offered  a  substitute  to  the  same  amount, 
but  more  in  detail.  The  following  resolution, 
after  brother  Griffith's  substitute  had  been  laid 
on  the  taVile,  was  carried  unanimously: 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  General 
conference  that  they  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  Rev.  Bishop  Soule,  and  can  exerci.se  no  ec- 
clesiastical authority  over  him." 

The  secretary  was  ordered  to  send  Bishop 
Soule  a  copy  of  the  resolution. f 

All  were  agreed  that  Bishop  Soule  had  with- 
drawn from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  General  conference  had 
no  cognizance  of  his  case.  And,  considering  the 
former  relation  of  the  Bishop  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  none  were  'disposed  to  do  or 
say  any  thing  respecting  his  present  anomalous 
position,  or  even  his  unjustifiable  administration 
while  he  was  yet  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

But  as  he  brought  up  so  prominently  the  in- 
tended charges  of  Mr.  Finley,  the  latter  deemed 
himself  called  upon  to  remark.  He  said  Bishop 
Soule  had  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  at  the  Louisville  convention,  in 
presiding  in  it  and  signing  its  journals.  If  wc 
were  now  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  him,  and 
were  to  try  him,  and  suspend  him,  he  would  not 
stay  suspended;  or  if  we  were  to  expel  him,  he 
would  not  stay  expelled.  As  to  the  charges,  they 
were  these:  That  he  had  called  Bishop  Andrew  to 
work,  which  was  an  act  of  contumacy,  and  that 
he  disregarded  the  decision  of  his  colleagues; 
and  that  he  would  not  have  said  this  much  had 
not  Bishop  Soule  urged  this  measure  liimself, 
in  vexatiousiy  introducing  it  to  the  conference. 
We  have  now  a  copy  of  these  charges;  and  tho 
reason  wliy  Mr.  Finley  did  not  present  tliem  was 
that  Bishop  Soule,  in  May,  1845,  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  becom- 
ing an  official  actor  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention. 

On  the  31st  of  May  Bishop  Soule  addressed  a 


*  .Tournul  of  1848,  pp.  134-187. 
t  Id.,  pp.  45, 49,  47. 
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letter  to  the  conference,  requesting  an  extract 
from  the  journals  of  the  entire  proceedings  on 
his  letter: 

"Reverend  and  Dear  Brethren, — If  your 
journals  contain  any  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  conference  in  reference  to  my  communi- 
cation to  your  body,  I  respectfully  request  a  copy 
of  such  record. 

"I  received  from  your  secretary  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  tlie  conference  in  the  words 
follo\ving:  '  Rcsolced  by  the  delegates,  etc..  That 
they  have  no  jurisdiction  over  tlie  Rev.  Bishop 
Soule,  and  can  exercise  no  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity over  him.'  But  as  this  resolution  makes  no 
reference  to  my  communication,  I  have  no  official 
assurance  of  its  reception,  or  of  any  action  of 
the  conference  in  reference  to  it. 

"  You  will  confer  a  special  favor  by  furnish- 
ing me  with  a  copy  of  all  recorded  on  the  journal 
in  reference  to  the  case. 

"  Yerv  respectfully,  Joshua  Soule. 

'^  Pittsburg,  May  31,  1848." 

The  secretary  was  ordered  to  give  such  an  ex- 
tract, and  there  the  matter  ended.  Bishop 
Soule's  letter  was  considered  by  all  as  a  vexatious 
procedure,  calculated  to  throw  discord  into  the 
conference.  But  as  all  were  of  the  same  mind — 
every  one,  from  his  heart,  disapproving  of 
the  Bishop's  entire  course  from  May,  1844,  to 
May,  1848 — tl>ere  was  not  found  in  the  General 
conference  a  single  individual  to  espouse,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  cause  of  the  Bishop.  All 
treated  him  with  due  courtesy,  in  self-respect, 
but  all  considered  him  the  principal  mover  in 
producing  the  secession  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.*  The  Southern  Advocate  states 
tliat  the  Bishop  attended  the  conference  to  meet 
the  charges,  and  having  waited  nearly  two  weeks 
he  at  last  addressed  the  conference. t  The  cir- 
cumstances go  to  say  that  the  Bishop  had  no 
objection  to  give  the  conference  trouble,  unless 
they  acquiesced  in  his  administration. 

5.  The  Book  Committee  of  the  Canada  confer- 
ence sent  a  memorial  to  the  General  conference, 
in  which  they  ask  a  modification  of  the  former  ar- 
rangements. This  will  appear  in  its  best  form  by 
the  following  report  on  the  case,  adopted  May  15: 

"The  Committee  on  the  Book  Concern,  to 
whom  was  referred  '  the  memorial  from  the  Book 
Committee  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in 
Canada,'  have  carefully  considered  the  same,  and 
respectfully  submit  the  following  report  thereon: 

'•  The  Book  Committee,  in  their  memorial, 
ask  a  modification  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
General  conference  in  1836,  for  the  settlement  of 
the  claim  of  the  Canada  conference  upon  the 
property  of  the  Book  Concern  of  the  Methodist 
Epi.scopal  Church;  and  also  that  the  General 
conference  direct  tlie  Book  Agents  at  New  York 
to  remit  the  balance  due  upon  the  obligation 
given  them  by  the  Canada  commissioners, 
amounting  to  some  $400,  and  return  the  bond  to 
the  commissioners. 

"  After  an  examination  of  the  facts  and  rea- 
sons presented  in  the  memorial,  and  from  the 
statements  made  by  the  representatives  from 
Canada  and  the  Agent  at  New  York,  your  com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  the  requests  of  the 
'Book  Committee  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  in  Canada'  should  be  granted,  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  General  conference  the  adoption 
of  the  following  resolutions: 

"(1.)  Resolved,  etc.,  Thai  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  our  Canada  brethren  have  derived  but  little 

*  See  Debates  on  May  13th.    Scraps.  VI,  pp.  4i2-444. 
t  S.,  May  26, 184S.    Scraps,  VI,  p.  39.'?. 
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advantage  from  the  arrangement  of  the  General 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
adopted  for  their  benefit  in  1836,  the  Book 
Agents  at  New  York  are  hereby  directed  to  lot 
them  have  books  at  the  cost  prices  during  the 
ensuing  four  years. 

"  (2.)  Resolved,  etc.,  That  the  Agents  at  New 
York  be  directed  to  release  the  Canada  commis- 
sioners from  the  amount  due  on  the  obligation 
given  by  them  to  the  Agents  in  1836,  and  that 
tlie  said  obligation  be  returned  to  the  commis- 
sioners." * 

The  British  conference  never  divided  the  funds 
of  their  Book  Concern  with  any  of  the  branches 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  that  sprung  from 
them,  and  with  whom  they  were  on  friendly  and 
intimate  relations.  We  instance  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Irish  conference,  the 
Canadian  conference,  the  French  conference,  and 
the  Australian  conference.  The  parent  body 
kept  and  managed  their  Concern  themselves,  as 
this  was  manifestly  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  unity,  as  well  as  to  give  no  countenance 
to  unnecessary  separation.  The  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  deemed  any  such  decision  hazard- 
ous, and,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject, 
declined  to  do  it  with  the  Canada  conference, 
though  they  granted  them  advantages  equal  to  a 
division  of  funds. 

Although  the  General  conference  of  1844  rec- 
ommended such  a  course,  the  result  of  it  was 
so  manifest,  in  encouraging  division,  that  the 
annual  conferences  refused  to  assejit  to  the  meas- 
ure; and  the  events  since  that  time  only  con- 
firm the  wisdom  and  justice  of  their  course. 
The  Canadian  Church  is  as  well  provided  for  as 
if  a  partition  of  funds  had  taken  place.  And 
the  privileges  already  granted  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  that  would  in  fu- 
ture be  granted,  would  be  more  than  an  equiva- 
lent for  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  funds.  Beside, 
these  funds,  in  design  and  intention,  were  placed 
in  trust  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
she  is,  therefore,  bound  to  preserve  the  trust, 
with  the  intention  of  spreading  religious  knowl- 
edge over  the  world.  And  this  she  can  do  better 
for  all  concerned,  by  managing  the  funds  her- 
self, than  by  transferring  them  to  others.  And 
then  let  it  be  considered  that,  prospectively,  there 
will  be  many  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches,  such 
as  the  African,  the  German,  and  others;  so  that, 
considering  the  efficiency  of  our  present  undivi- 
ded Concern,  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  Method- 
ist bodies,  the  distribution  of  the  funds  would  be 
an  unwise  step.  And  this  is  more  especiaily  the 
case  when  the  Book  Concern  is  on  the  eve  of  the 
time,  through  the  surrounding  circumstances,  in 
which  no  dividends  will  be  appropriated  to  su- 
perannuated preachers,  their  widows  or  orphans, 
but  all  of  it  will  be  employed  in  spreading  relig- 
ious knowledge.  So  that  viewing  the  intent  of 
the  book  fund,  it  can  best  be  carried  on,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned,  without  division. 

6.  As  the  resolution  of  the  General  conference 
of  1840,  connected  with  the  Westmoreland  peti- 
tion, had  been  misinterpreted  bv  the  south,  so  as 
to  declare  that  a  bishop,  as  well  as  others,  might 
own  slaves,  a  resolution  was  passed.  May  18th, 
to  refer  this  subject  to  the  Committee  on  the  State 
of  the  Cliurch.t  This  committee  had  not  time 
to  consider  it.  On  the  31st  of  May  we  find  a 
note  in  the  Journal,  page  119,  which  says: 
"  Conference  ordered  all  action  relative  to  the 
Westmoreland  case  to  be  struck  from  the  Jour- 
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nal."    On  the  1st  of  June  the  following  action 
took  place: 

"  J .  Stcadman  offered  the  following: 

'"  Wiereas,  the  following  resolution  is  found 
appended  to  the  report  o)i  the  AVestnioreland  pe- 
titions, and  was  adopttd  by  the  General  confer- 
ence of  lb40,  namely: 

"  '  "  Kcsolccd,  That  under  the  provisional  ex- 
ception of  the  General  Rule  of  the  Church  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  the  simple  holding  of  slaves, 
or  the  mere  ownership  of  slave  property,  in 
states  and  territories  where  the  laws  do  not  ad- 
mit of  emancipation,  and  permit  the  liberated 
slave  to  enjoy  freedom,  constitutes  no  legal  bar- 
rier to  the  election  and  oidination  of  ministers  to 
the  various  offices  known  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  can  not, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  operating  any  for- 
feiture or  right,  in  view  of  such  election  and 
ordination;" 

" '  And  whereas,  said  resolution  is  liable  to 
misconstruction,  and  lias  been  misconstrued 
greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  our  beloved  Method- 
ism.    Therefore, 

"'  (1.)  Kcsoloed,  That  said  resolution  be,  and 
is  hereby  rescinded. 

"'(2.)  Resolved,  That,  in  rescinding  said 
resolution,  we  contemplate  no  interference  with  the 
section  of  the  Discipline  on  slavery;  but  wish 
simply  to  leave  it  without  note  or  conmient.' 

"Moved  to  lay  the  above  resolution  on  the 
table.     Lost. 

"  Voted  to  take  the  previous  question. 

"  The  resolutions  and  preamble  were  adopted."* 

7.  The  condition  of  adherents  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
conference.  Petitions  from  various  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  to  the  amount 
of  several,  thousand  signatures,  were  presented 
to  the  General  conference,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church.  Some 
complained  that  their  Church  property  had  been 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  asked  for  indemnity.  All 
of  them  complained  loudly  against  the  report  Of 
the  committee  on  the  declaration,  or  the  so-called 
plan  of  separjvtion. 

In  regard  to  the  complaint  of  depriving  of 
membership,  the  following  report  was  adopted, 
May  31st: 

"  '  The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Churcli 
beg  leave  further  to  report,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"  '  Among  the  papers  referred  to  them  for  ex- 
amination,  they  find  memorials  from  different 
places  in  the  slaveholding  states,  praying  for 
recognition  as  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  for  ministers  to  be  sent  to  them,  for 
the  reorganization  of  conferences,  districts,  etc., 
which  memorials  are  signed,  in  all,  by  two  thou- 
sand, seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  persons. 

"  '  In  regard  to  these  memorials  we  recommend 
for  adoption  the  following: 

" '  Resolved,  That  wc  recognize  all  persons  in 
these  United  States,  who  were  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  lb'44,  who  have 
not  been  separated  from  said  Church  by  with- 
drawal or  expulsion,  according  to  Discipline,  and 
who  express  a  desire  to  be  recognized,  as  still 
under  our  care  and  jurisdiction  as  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  that  we 
regard  it  as  our  duty,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
supply  all  such  with  the  preaching  and  ordinan- 
ces of"  the  Gospel. 

"  '  Geoeqb  Feck,  Chairman.' 


•  Journal,  p.  125. 


"  The  tecretaiy  was  ordered  to  give  Dr.  Akcrs 
a  copy  of  the  above  report. 

"  Report  No.  7,  in  relation  to  St.  Louis  and 
Maysville  difficulties,  was  adopted,  and  reads  as 
follows:"'* 

In  regard  to  those  who  complained  of  loss  of 
property,  and  asked  for  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  the 
Book  Concern,  the  following  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  State  of  the  Church  was  adopted, 
May  31st: 

*'  Your  committee  have  had  under  their  con- 
sideration the  various  claims  referred  to  them, 
and  recommend  to  the  General  conference  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

"  (1.)  Resolved,  That  while  this  conference 
deeply  sympatliizes  with  those  who  have  been 
deprived  of  their  houses  of  worship,  in  various 
places,  under  the  operation  of  the  so-called  plan 
of  separation;  yet  there  is  no  power  to  draw 
upon  the  funds  of  the  Book  Concern  to  indemnify 
them  for  their  losses.  Nevertheless,  all  sucK 
claims  will  be  duly  considered  and  urged  in  the 
final  adjustment  of  the  alleged  claims  of  the 
Methodist  Epincopd  Church,  Soutli,  should  such 
adjustment  take  place. 

"  (2.)  Resolved,  That  this  conference  has  no 
power  to  draw  upon  the  funds  of  the  Book  Con- 
cern to  meet  any  claims  which  any  of  our  local 
brethren  in  Arkansas,  as  set  forth  in  some  pe- 
titions, may  have,  for  services  rendered  to  the 
Church. 

"  (3.)  Resolved,  That  the  annual  conferences, 
within  whoso  bounds  any  traveling  minister 
may  reside,  who  have  suffered  from  the  plan 
of  separation,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized 
to  examine  and  determine  the  nature  and  amount 
of  said  claims;  and  to  make  such  arrangement 
for  their  settlement,  through  their  boards  of  stew- 
ards and  their  mission  committees,  as  they  may 
judge  best. 

"Respectfully  submitted. 

"Georgk  Peck,  Chairman." 

The  report.  No.  7,  of  the  Commilee  on  the  State 
of  the  Church,  in  reference  to  St.  Louis,  Hannibal, 
and  Maysville,  was  adopted.  May  31st: 

"  Whereas,  tlie  plan  of  separation,  as  it  is 
called,  passed  by  the  General  conference  of  1844, 
has,  in  its  operations,  deprived  a  large  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churcli,  situated  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  of  the 
ministry  and  the  privileges  of  the  Methodist 
Epi.scopal  Church  during  the  last  three  years; 

"  And  whereas,  this  portion  of  the  Church 
has  also  been  deprived  of  their  houses  of  wor- 
ship, from  the  same  cause,  greatly  to  their  pecu- 
niary injury;  and  whereas,  one  society  in  St. 
Louis  has,  at  great  expense  for  them,  erected  a 
new  house  of  worsliip,  for  which,  after  liaviug  en- 
tirely exhausted  their  means,  they  are  consider- 
ably in  debt  for  it;  and  two  other  societies,  in 
the  same  city,  have  conmienced  suits  to  obtain 
their  houses  by  law;  for  which  object  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  means  successfully  to  prosecute 
said  suits  to  a  final  decision;  and  in  other  places 
they  are  destitute  of  sufficient  means  to  build 
new  houses  to  worship  (Jod  in:  therefore  be  it 

"(I.)  Resolved,  by  this  General  conference. 
That  the  S(x;ieties  ])elonging  to  the  Methodisti 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  in 
the  town  of  Hannibal,  all  in  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  ap- 
point an  agent  to  travel  and  solicit  aid  from  the 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  their  relief  from  their 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  the  ministry  and 
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membership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
are  requested  to  render  said  agent  all  the  aid 
aud  facilities  in  their  power  to  accomplish  this 
object. 

"  (2.)  Resolved,  That  the  several  annual  con-  i 
ferences  be  requested  to  take  such  measures  to 
assist  the  brethren  in  those  places  as  they,  in  \ 
their  ■wisdom,  may  see  proper.  i 

"  (3.)  Resoleedi  That  the  petitions  of  brother  ; 
J.  Armstrong  and  brother  Savage  be  referred  to 
the  Ohio  annual  conference,  to  adopt  such  j 
measures  as  they  may  deem  proper  to  assist  ! 
said  brethren. 

"  Respectfully  submitted. 

'"  George  Peck,  Chairman."* 

8.  The  Wyandott  Indians  addressed  a  petition 
to  the  General  conference,  dated  April  It*,  1848, 
asking  them  to  appropriate  funds  to  enable  them 
to  finish  their  church,  basing  their  claim  on  the 
moneys  received  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, in  lieu  of  the  missionary  farm  at  San-  \ 
dusky,  Ohio.  Their  petition  was  read  on  the  ! 
12th  of  May,  and  a  select  committee  of  three  was  | 
appointed  to  consider  it  and  report.f  On  the  j 
22a  of  May  the  committee,  by  their  foreman. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Finley,  reported  as  follows :t  I 


"  Tour  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  Gen- 
eral conference  have  no  power  to  refund  the 
money,  but  that  it  is  only  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  there- 
fore, 

"  (1.)  Resolved,  That  this  General  conference 
do  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  to  refund  to  the  Wyan- 
dotts  the  whole,  or  five  hundred  dollars  of  the 
amount,  to  pay  the  debt  incurred  in  building 
their  church,  provided  the  Methodists,  in  the 
above  tribe  of  Indians,  are  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

"  (2.)  Resolved,  That  the  decision  of  this 
General  conference,  in  relation  to  this  matter, 
be  conveyed  to  the  chiefs  and  council  of  the 
Wyandotts,  by  the  secretary,  as  soon  as  pos- 
siBlo. 

"  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"J.  B.  Finley,  Chairman."* 

The  report  was  adopted.  The  Wyandotts  sent 
in  a  petition  to  claim  their  membership  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 
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1.  We  continue  the  proceedings  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  by  presenting  the  reports  of  the 
Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church,  on  the 
general  principles  of  our  government,  in  regard 
to  the  rights  of  members,  "the  annulment  of  the 
plan,  the  Church  property,  and  the  infractions 
of  the  plan  by  the  south'  as  comprised  in  the 
final  report  of  the  committee. 

The  report  on  the  state  of  the  Church,  taken 
up  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  is  in  tliese  words: 

"  First  declaration.  There  exists  no  power  in 
the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  to  pass  any  act  which  either  directly 
or  indirectly  effectuates,  authorizes,  or  sanctions 
a  division  of  the  Church." 

Yeas,  146;  nays,  .3. 

"  Second  declaration.  It  is  the  right  of  every 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to 
remain  in  said  Church,  unless  guilty  of  tlie 
violation  of  its  rules,  and  there  exists  no  power 
in  the  ministry,  either  individually  or  collect- 
ively, to  deprive  any  member  of  said  right." 

Yeas,  14b;  naj-s,  1. 

"  Third  declaration.  That  right  being  invi- 
olably secured  by  the  fifth  Restrictive  Article 
of  the  Discipline,  which  guarantees  to  the  mem- 
bers, ministers,  and  preachers,  the  right  of  trial 
and  appeal,  any  acts  of  the  Church,  otherwise 
separating  them  from  said  Church,  contravene 
the  constitutional  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
membership  and  ministry." 

Yeas,  142;  nays,  6. 

"  Fourth  declaration.  This  comprises  eight  sec- 
tions. 

"Sec.  1.  The  report  of  the  select  committee  of 
nine,  on  the  declaration  of  the  delegates  in  the 
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slaveholding  states,  adopted  by  the  General  con- 
ference of  lt>44,  of  which  the  members  complain^ 
and  the  operation  of  which  depi'ived  them  of 
their  privileges  as  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  intended  to  meet  a  neces- 
sity which  it  was  alleged  might  arise,  and  was 
given  as  a  peace-offering  to  secure  harmony  on 
our  southern  border." 
Yeas,  133;  nays,  5. 

"  Sec.  2.  It  was  further  made  dependent,  first 
upon  the  consequence  of  three-fourths   of  the 
members  of  annual  conferences  in  reference  to  a 
part  of  its  regulations." 
;      Yeas,  124;  nays,  16. 

I  "  Sec.  3.  And"  secondly,  upon  the  observance 
]  of  certain  provisions  respecting  a  boundary,  by 
I  the  distinct  ecclesiastical  connection  separating 
from  us,  should  such  a  connection  be  formed." 

Yeas,  129;  nays,  10. 
I  "  Sec.  4.  Without  waiting,  as  this  conference 
j  believes,  for  the  concurrence  of  the  anticipated 
j  necessity,  for  which  the  plan  was  framed,  action 
I  was  taken  in  the  premises  by  the  southern  del- 
i  egates." 

j      Yeas,  130;  nays,  6. 

I  "  Sec.  5.  The  annual  conferences  by  their 
:  votes,  officially  received,  have  refused  to  concur 
with  that  part  of  the  plan  which  was  submitted 
to  them." 

Yeas,  122;  nays,  15. 
1      "  Sec.    6.   And    the    provisions    respecting    a 
,  boundary  have    been    violated    bv  the    highest 
authorities  of  said  connection,  which  separated 
from  us,  and  thereby  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
;  many  of  the   societies  on  our  southern  border 
have  been  destroyed." 
Yeas,  135;  nays,  4. 
"  Sec.  7.  Therefore,  in  view  of  these  facts,  as 
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■well  as  the  principles  contained  in  the  preceding 
declarations,  there  exists  no  obligation  to  observe 
the  provisions  of  said  plan." 

"  Sec.  8.  And  it  is  hereby  declared  null  and 
void." 

Teas,  133;  nays,  9.* 

The  foregoing  is  the  report  as  amended  and 
as  passed  by  the  General  conference,  -with  the 
number  of  yeas  and  nays  on  each  declaration  and 
section  of  the  report.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
how  great  the  unaniinity  was  that  prevailed. 

2.  The  foregoing  report  called  forth  a  good 
deal  of  discussion;  and  though  there  was  some 
variety  of  opinion  on  minor  points,  there  was 
a  remarkable  agreement  on  every  thing  ma- 
terial, as  the  final  votes  showed. 

Dr.  G.  Peck,  chairman  of  the  committee,  said, 
that  the  present  report  was  merely  the  basis  of  a 
final  report  in  process  of  preparation,  which  will 
furnish  the  reasons  for  the  action  of  the  confer- 
ence upon  the  so-called  plan  of  separation,  and 
its  practical  results,  and  fix  the  relations  of  the 
two  parties  concerned  in  the  question  which  it 
involves. t 

On  the  first  declaration  in  the  report  the  fol- 
lowing sentiments  were  expressed: 

Dr.  Durbin  could  vote  for  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  report;  though  he  thought  they  did 
not  bear  on  the  action  of  the  last  General  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Kennaday  said  the  first  declaration  as- 
serted an  abstract  principle,  not  involved  in  the 
doings  of  the  last  General  conference,  as  this 
body  did  not  divide  the  Church.  It  only  stated 
its  course  toward  those  who  declared  for  future 
separation.  The  brethren  in  Canada  separated, 
but  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  remains  un- 
divided. So  the  south  have  separated,  and  we 
still  remain  the  same  old,  undivided  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

G.  Filraore  said  the  principle  set  forth  in  the 
first  declaration  was  recognized  in  the  action 
of  the  last  General  conference,  and  by  the  com- 
mittee of  nine,  of  which  he  had  been  one. 

On  the  second  declaration  there  was  no  de- 
bate. 

On  the  third  declaration  we  furnish  in  brief 
the  following  sentiments  from  the  various  speak- 
ers: 

Dr.  Durbin  observed  that  the  fifth  Restriction 
referred  only  to  privileges  where  members  are  ac- 
cused of  some  immorality  or  violation  of  Discipline. 
In  such  cases  they  must  have  a  trial  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  appeal.  The  General  conference  did  not 
infract  this  restriction.  It  did  not  divide  or  au- 
thorize a  division  of  the  Church.  The  only 
ground  the  last  General  conference  allowed  of 
separation,  was  necessity — and  such  a  necessity 
as  would  prevent  the  south  from  exercising  their 
ministry  in  the  south. 

G.  Filmore,  who  was  one  of  the  committee 
of  nine,  said  that,  on  presenting  the  plan,  the 
difficulties  were  not,  that  the  ministers  drove 
away  the  people,  but  that  the  people  would  drive 
away  the  ministers.  This  was  the  only  difficulty 
presented,  and  it  was  upon  this  the  General  con- 
ference acted. 

G.  W.  Walker  thought  the  plan  cut  off  both 
members  and  preachers.  Suppose,  in  a  society 
of  one  hundred  members,  fifty-one  voted  to  go 
south.  The  plan  forbids  to  send  a  minister  to 
the  forty-nine  who  remain.  I  will  not  say  the 
plan  expelled  them;  but  it  withdrew  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  it 


withdrew  the  ministers,  it  withdrew  the  sacred 
ordinances. 

Mr.  S.  Comfort  said  the  declaration  recognizes 
a  principle  which  secures  the  privileges  of  the 
ministers  and  members  t)f  tlie  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Churcli.  In  the  practical  operation  of  the 
plan  members  have  been  separated  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  deprived  of  the 
jurisdiction  and  all  the  sacred  immunities  of  the 
Church. 

On  the  fourth  declaration  there  was  much  de- 
bate. This  declaration,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, was  now  under  consideration.  It  is  as 
follows;  and  we  here  quote  it,  though  Dr.  Simp- 
son's substitute,  containing  eight  sections,  was 
passed  in  its  place: 

The  fourth  declaration,  as  originally  reported, 
is  as  follows: 

"  The  report  of  the  select  committee  of  nine 
upon  the  declaration  of  the  delegates  in  the 
slaveholding  states,  commonly  called  the  plan 
of  separation,  adopted  by  the  last  General  con- 
ference, of  which  the  memorialists  complain, 
and  the  operation  of  which  separated  them 
from  connection  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  having  been  intended  to  secure  peace 
and  harmony  in  our  southern  boundary,  and 
having  been  designed  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  occurrence  of  a  specified  necessity,  upon  the 
concurrence  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  of 
the  annual  conferences,  and  upon  the  observ- 
ance of  a  specified  boundary  by  the  distinct 
ecclesiastical  connection  separating  from  us, 
should  such  connection  be  formed,  and  the  said 
necessity,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  not 
having  arisen,  the  annual  conferences  having 
refused  the  necessary  concurrence,  and  said 
provisions  respecting  a  boundary  having  been 
infracted  by  the  highest  authorities  of  said 
connection;  therefore,  in  view  of  these  facts,  as 
well  as  for  the  reasons  before  specified,  there 
exists  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  this  confer- 
ence to  observe  the  provisions  of  said  plan  re- 
specting a  boundary,  and  said  plan  is  hereby 
declared  null  and  void."* 

J.  Davis  was  opposed  to  pronouncing  the 
plan  null  and  void;  because. 

First.  This  conference  has  not  the  right  to 
do  so.  The  plan  involves  the  right  peaceably 
to  separate,  without  revolution,  without  violent 
disruption. 

Secundlij.  It  involves  the  right  of  separation 
without  the  reproach  of  schism. 

Again.  It  involves  the  right  of  peaceable  and 
unmolested  occupation  of  territory. 

On  constitutional  grounds,  this  conference 
has  no  right  to  pass  upon  the  acts  of  1844. 
The  plan  may  be  unconstitutional,  but  we  have 
the  right  to  pronounce  it  so. 


ilson  argued  that,  though  the  plan 
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not  tue  rigii 
Mr.  N.  \V 
was  wrong  in  itself,  vet  the  boundary  line 
ought  not  to  be  aboli.shed,  as  its  preservation 
will  promote  peace  along  the  borders.  Tlie 
feeling  for  emancipation  now  is  once  more  dif- 
fusing itself  in  the  .slaveholding  states.  It  is 
almost  as  prevalent  as  in  1832.  The  unhappy- 
interference  of  abolitionists  Jias  thrown  this 
excellent  work  back  more  than  fifty  years. 
Some  brethren  think  that  those  laboring  in  the 
slaveholding  states  have  the  power  to  liberate 
the  slaves.  We  rely  on  the  progress  of  liberal 
and  Christian  principles  to  effect  that  which  we 
think  would  be  unavailing  for  us  to  attempt,  or 
otherwise  to  accomplish.     Wc  adopt  the  lan- 
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giiage  of  Watson  to  tlic  West  India  mission- 
aries, "  Wu  meddle  not  with  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave,  but  go  ou  in  our  peculiar 
■work  of  preaching  the  Gospel." 

J.  Drunimond  thought  that  the  three-fourth 
votes  of  the  annual  conferences  was  not  neces- 
sary to  authorize  the  plan. 

Mr.  Cartwright  said,  the  question  is,  if  the 
General  conference  had  a  right  to  pass  such  a 
law,  can  we  not  declare  it  null  and  void?  We 
have  just  as  much  power  as  any  General  con- 
ference ever  had.  If  they  had  a  right  to  pass 
a  law  in  1844,  we  have  a  right  to  repeal  it  now. 
As  we  have  not  liad  a  three-fourth  vote  of  those 
who  are  the  constitutional  judges,  we  liave 
nothing  to  do  but  annul  it.  We  have  a  right 
to  declare  it  null  and  void.  So  far  as  the  con- 
stitutional question  is  concerned,  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

J.  A.  Collins  proposed  the  appointment  of  , 
three  commissioners  to  confer  with  a  like  board 
from  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
to  make  provision  for  the  extension  of  either 
Church  over  all  societies  who  desire  it.  Mr. 
Collins  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  this  plan,  but 
his  measure  did  not  prevail. 

J.  B.  Firiley  said,  the  plan  declared  how  we 
would  act  provided  the  south  would  separate. 
It  was  a  rule  to  guide  us,  not  them.  And  if 
they  must  view  it  as  a  compact,  they  have 
violated  its  provisions  so  as  to  render  it  obliga- 
tory on  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

D.  Holmes  said,  the  plan  had  been  carried 
through  the  last  General  conference  by  a  blind 
sympath3\  It  was  introduced  by  the  artifice 
of  southern  delegates,  and  carried  through  by 
the  force  of  sympathy.     When  Dr.  Durbin  pro- 

f)osed  to  commence  with  Kentucky,  in  asking 
or  the  alteration  of  the  sixth  Restriction,  a 
perfect  storm  was  raised  against  the  motion, 
and  it  was  withdrawn.  I  attempted  to  renew 
it,  but  in  vain.  And  so  far  from  its  being  en- 
tered into  in  good  faith,  it  was  the  dictate  of 
bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  southern  delegates. 
I  wish  a  formal  vote  on  this  line,  declaring  it 
null  and  void,  because  it  operates  a  forfeiture 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  our  members. 

Mr.  Kennaday  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Collins's 
mode  of  adjustment,  and  pleaded  accordingly. 

Mr.  Porter  agreed  with  Mr.  Finley,  that  the 
plan  was  obtained  by  the  south  through  decep- 
tion, for  it  was  sought  ostensibly  for  objects  of 
peace  and  love,  and  when  obtained  it  was  con- 
verted into  an  instrument  of  war. 

D.  Curry  denounced  the  plan  as  unconstitu- 
tional, and  injurious,  invading  the  rights  and 
Erivileges  of  ministers  and  members.  Its  very 
eing  was  wrong.  It  not  only  contravenes  the 
sixth  Restriction,  but  it  subverts  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  ecclesisastical  compact.  It 
was  ot>tained  by  false  pretenses;  the  necessity 
for  it  never  existed.  Tlie  southern  delegates 
used  means  to  produce  secession  on  their  return 
from  General  conference.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  pronounced  null  aTid  void. 

S.  A.  Roszel  declared  his  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  the  plan.  Yet,  as  it  had  been 
made,  it  were  better  to  adhere  to  it.  He 
thought  the  fourth  declaration,  as  presented  by 
the  committee,  was  poorly  composed,  and  on 
this  account  very  faulty. 

At  this  stage 'of  the  debate  Dr.  Peck  ofifered 
the  following  substitute  for  the  fourth  original 
declaration: 

•'The  report  of  the  committee  of  nine,  com- 
monly called  the  plan  of  separation,  adopted 


by  the  General  conference  at  its  session  in  1844, 
having  in  its  results  practically  contravened 
the  above-named  principles,  and  having  been 
dependent  upon  conditions  wliich  have  not 
been  fulfilled,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  said 
plan  is  and  has  been  null  and  void." 

G.  Peck,  in  oflfering  his  substitute,  made  a 
very  able  speech  on  the  merits  of  the  question. 
He  said  the  plan  provides  as  if  the  division 
were  history.  The  strong  declarations  of  the 
south  were  received  as  truth.  The  conference 
reposed  all  confidence  in  their  declarations. 
The  error  of  the  General  conference  was  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  the  hypothetical  case.  He 
voted  for  the  plan.  In  confessing  that  act 
wrong  he  only  acknowledges  himself  wiser  now 
than  he  was  four  years  ago.  And  though  it 
was  not  anticipated  at  the  time,  it  now  appears 
that  thousands  of  members  have  been  separated 
by  its  operation  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  without  their  consent.  The  consent  of 
the  annual  conferences  was  necessary,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  plan  dependetfon  that  ac- 
tion. But  the  ordinary  rules  of  constitutional 
principles  could  not  apply  so  as  to  form  a 
remedy  to  cases  of  revolution.  For  such  cases 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  great  principles  of 
natural  right. 

J.  T.  Peck  followed,  and  showed,  from  the 
measures  and  infractions  of  the  south,  that  the 
plan  was  justly  a  nullity. 

W.  Hamilton  observed,  that  to  pronounce  the 
plan  null  would  interfere  with  the  settlement 
of  the  Book  Concern.  He  was  a  man  of  peace, 
and  desired  much  that  the  unnatural  war,  now 
going  on  upon  the  border,  should  cease. 

G.  W.  Walker  maintained  with  unanswerable 
argument,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
declaration  of  the  south,  that  the  plan  is  a 
compact  between  two  parties,  or,  as  Bishop 
Capers  calls  it,  a  deed  of  separation;  for  it 
requires  two  parties  to  form  treaties  and  com- 
pacts and  give  tliem  force.  The  General  con- 
ference acted  under  a  written  constitution, 
binding  them  to  preserve  the  unity,  peace,  and 
prosperity  of  the  Church.  They  have,  there- 
fore, no  authority  to  divide  into  parties  and 
then  enter  into  a  contract  to  divide  the  Church. 
But  to  test  the  argument,  allowing  there  was 
a  contract,  Mr.  Walker  quotes  from  Kent's  Com- 
mentaries— pages  173,  174 — showing  that  trea- 
ties of  every  kind  bind  mutually  the  parties; 
and  if  one  party  break  the  treaty,  the  other 
party  may  pronounce  it  broken,  and  therefore 
null.  Thus,  in  1798,  the  Congress  declared 
that  the  treaties  with  France  were  no  longer 
obligatory  on  the  United  States,  as  France  had 
repeatedly  broken  them.  Hence,  the  General 
conference  can  pronounce  the  plan  null  and 
void. 

Beside,  there  is  a  necessity,  Mr.  Walker  ar- 
gued, to  pronounce  this  plan  null.  The  Cliurch, 
in  sustaining  it,  is  rapidly  hastening  to  a  revo- 
lution or  dissolution.  The  Church  has  come  to 
a  point  in  the  progress  of  events,  in  whicli  the 
aclministering  of  the  government  as  exercised 
by  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  is 
working  the  destruction  of  the  very  ends  of 
government.  And  this  dissolution  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  observance  of  the  so-called  plan, 
which  is  now  entirely  perverted  from  its  orig- 
inal design. 

3.  In  reference  to  the  property  question  the 
following  documents  were  presented  to  General 
conference  May  12th: 

"  To  the  BisJtops  and  Members  of  the  General  con- 
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ference  of  the  MelJwdist  Episcopal  Church,  in  Gen- 
eral conference  assnnhled — Keverend   and  Dear 
Bielhreii,— The  undersigned, coniraissioners and 
appointee  of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  respectfully  represent  to  your  body,  that 
pursuant  to  our  appointment,  and  in  obedience 
to  specific  instructions,  we  notified  the  conunis- 
sioners  and  agent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  | 
Church  of  our  readiness  to  proceed  to  the  ad-  j 
justment  of  the  property  question  according  to  | 
the  plan  of  separation  adopted  by  the  General  | 
conference  of  1844.     And  we  furthermore  state,  \ 
that   the  chairman  of  the    Board   of   Commis-  j 
sioners  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in- 
formed us  they  would  not  act  in  the  case,  and 
referred  us  to  your  body  for  the  settlement  of 
the  question  as  to  the  division  of  tlie  property 
and  funds  of  the  Church.     And  being  further- 
more instructed  by  the  General  conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  case 
of  a  failure  to  settle  with  your  commissioners, 
to  attend  the  session  of  your  body  in  1848,  for 
the  '  settlem9iit  and  adjustment  of  all  questions 
involving    property    and    funds,    which    may 
be  pending  betv/ecn  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,'  take  this  method  of  informing  you  of  j 
our  presence,  and  of  our  readiness  to  attend  to  j 
the  matters  committed  to  our  trust  and  agency  | 
by  the  Methodist    Episcopal    Church,   South; 
and  we  desire  to  be  informed  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  it  may  suit  your  views  and 
convenience  to  consummate  with  us  the  division 
of  the  property  and  funds  of  the  Church,  as 
provided  for  in  the  plan  of  separation  adopted 
with  so  much  unanimity  by  the  General  con- 
ference of  1844.     And  for  our  authority  in  the 
premises,  we  respectfully  refer  you  to'  the  ac- 
companying document,  marked  A. 

"A.  L.  P.  Green,) 

"  C.  B.  Parsons,    >  Commissioners. 

"  L.  Pierce,  ) 

"John  Early,  Appointee. 
"Pittsburg,  May  11,  1848." 

Extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  General  confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
at  its  session  held  in  Petersbuiy,  Va.,  184G: 

"  (1.)  Resolved,  by  the  delepates  of  the  several  an- 
nual conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  in  General  conference  assembled,  That 
three  commissioners  be  appointed,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  of  separation  adopted  by 
the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  1844;  and  to  act  in  concert 
•with  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  said 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  to  estimate  the 
amount  due  to  the  south,  according  to  the 
aforesaid  plan  of  separation;  and  to  adjust  and 
settle  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  division  of 
the  Church  property  and  funds,  as  provided 
for  in  the  plan  of  separation,  with  full  power 
to  carry  into  effect  the  whole  arrangement  with 
regard  to  said  division. 

"  (2.)  Resolved,  Tliat  the  commissioners  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  shall 
forthwitli  notify  the  commissioners  and  Book 
Agents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
their  appointment  as  aforesaid,  and  of  their 
readiness  to  adjust  and  settle  tlic  matters  afore^ 
said;  and  sliould  no  such  settlement  be  effected 
before  the  session  of  the  General  conference  of 
the  Methodist  Epi.scopal  Church,  in  1848,  said 
commissioners  shall  have  power  and  authority, 
for  and  in  behalf  of  this  conference,  to  attend 
the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 


copal Church,  to  settle  and  adjust  all  ques- 
tions involving  property  or  funds  wliich  may 
be  pending  between  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South. 

"(3.)  Resolved,  That  should  the  commission- 
ers appointed  by  this  General  conference,  after 
proper  effort,  fail  to  effect  a  settlement  as  above, 
then,  and  in  that  case,  they  shall  be,  and  are 
hereby,  authorized  to  take  such  measures  as 
may  best  secure  the  just  and  equitable  claims 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  to 
the  property  and  funds  aforesaid. 

"  (4.)  Resolved,  That  John  Early  be,  and  is 
hereby,  authorized  to  act  as  the  agent  or  ap- 
pointee of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcn, 
South,  in  conformity  to  the  plan  of  separation 
adopted  by  the  General  conference  of  1844,  to 
receive  and  hold  in  trust,  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  all  property  and  funds  of  every  descrip- 
tion which  may  be  paid  over  to  him  by  the 
Agents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch." 

The  conference  then  proceedeu  to  appoint,  by 
ballot,  the  three  commissioners  provided  for  in 
the  report.  On  the  first  balloting,  H.  B.  Bas- 
com,  A.  L.  P.  Green,  and  S.  A.  Latta,  were 
elected  to  that  office. 

"(5.)  Resolved,  That  should  a  vacancy  occur 
in  the  board  of  commissioners,  or  in  tiie  office 
of  appointee,  herein  before  provided  for,  by 
death  or  otlierwise,  in  the  interim  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  then  and  in  that  case  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  board  shall  have 
power  to  fill  such  vacancy  with  the  approba 
tion  of  one  or  more  of  tlie  bishops." 

A  true  copy.  In  behalf  of  the  board  of 
bishops,  Joshua  Soule,  Chairman. 

J.  A.  Collins  moved  that  so  much  of  these 
documents  as  relates  to  the  division  of  tlie 
funds  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  State 
of  the  Church.     Carried.* 

On  May  13th  the  Committee  on  the  State 
of  the  Church  reported  as  follows: 

"  The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church 
beg  leave  furtlier  to  report  in  part: 

"  (1.)  That  they  have  had  under  consideration 
a  communication  from  the  commissioners  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  relation 
to  a  division  of  the  property  of  the  Book  Con- 
cern, and  the  Charter  Fund,  and  that  they  can 
not  act  advisedly  upon  the  communication  in 
question  till  they  receive  the  official  reports  of 
all  the  annual  conferences  in  relation  to  the 
change  of  the  sixth  Restrictive  Rule,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  last  General  conference. 

"  (2.)  The  committee  would  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  conference  to  the  necessity  of  an 
order  pointing  out  some  plan  of  conference  with 
tlie  aforesaid  commissioners,  cither  by  appoint- 
ing a  committee  of  —  to  confer  witli  the  com- 
missioners and  report  the  result  to  tliis  confer- 
ence, or  by  authorizing  the  Committee  on  the 
State  of  the  Church  to  invite  them  to  a  confer- 
ence. The  former  plan  would  save  time,  and 
would,  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  be 
preferable. 

"  Respectfully  submitted. 

"Geo.  Peck,  Chairman." 

The  report  Avas  adopted,  and  the  committee 
instructed  to  invite  the  commissioners  to  a  con- 
ference with  them,  or  a  committee  of  their  own 
number,  as  they  shall  deem  best.t 

The  following  report  on  the  foregoing  was 
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presented  by  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the 
Church: 

"  The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church 
beg  leave  to  report  in  part, 

"That  they  have  had  under  consideration 
the  claims  preferred  by  the  Church,  South,  to  a 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  Book  Concern 
and  Cliartered  Fund;  and  pending  the  discus- 
Bion  of  the  subject,  the  question  of  proposing  to 
refer  the  •whole  matter  to  disinterested  arbiters 
was  proposed  and  considered.  Whereupon  the 
committee  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Genei-al 
conference  for  adoption  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

"(1.)  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
conference,  that  we  have  no  authority  inde- 
pendently of  the  annual  conferences  to  enter 
iQto  arbitration  ■with  the  commissioners  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  relation 
to  the  claims  set  up  by  them  to  a  division  of 
the  vested  funds  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

"  (2.)  Resolved,  That  this  General  conference 
recommend  to  the  annual  conferences  so  far  to 
suspend  the  sixth  Restrictive  Rule  of  the  Dis- 
cipline, as  to  allow  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners for  the  purpose  of  arbitrating  what 
is  technically  called  the  property  question, 
•with  the  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South. 

"  By  order  of  the  committee. 
"Respectfully  submitted. 

""  Geo.  Peck,  Chairman." 

During  the  debate  on  the  report,  J.  F.  Wright 
oflfered  a  substitute,  •which  was  laid  on  the 
table.* 

Dr.  Holdich  then  offered  another  substitute.f 

Another  -was  offered  by  Messrs.  J.  T.  Peck 
and  Finley.J 

Finally,  the  follo^u'ing  substitute  •was  offered 
by  Messrs.  Curry  and  Simpson,  -which  carried. 
This  embodied  the  principal  elements  of  the 
foregoing  substitutes: 

"  Whereas,  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  General  conference,  at 
its  session  in  1844,  to  change  the  sixth  Re- 
strictive Article  so  as  to  allow  of  a  division  of 
the  property  of  the  Book  Concern,  with  a  dis- 
tinct ecclesiastical  connection,  which  might  be 
formed  by  the  thirteen  annual  conferences  in 
the  slave  states,  has  not  been  concurred  in  by  a 
vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the 
several  annual  conferences  present  and  voting 
on  said  recommendation; 

"And  whereas,  the  thirteen  protesting  an- 
nual conferences  in  the  slaveholding  states 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  and 
distinct  ecclesiastical  connection,  under  the 
title  and  name  of  the  'Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,'  and  their  General  conference,  in 
1846,  did  authorize  three  commissioner.s — whose 
credentials  liave  been  received  by  this  General 
conference — to  present  and  adjust  their  claim 
on  the  funds  of  the  Book  Concern  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church; 

"And  whereas,  our  common  and  hcly  Chris- 
tianit\-  proscribes  and  enjoins  the  most  pacific 
measures  for  the  settlement  of  all  matters  in 
dispute  between  individuals,  as  well  as  asso- 
ciations of  professing  Christians,  and  the  whole 
Christian  world  will  expect  ministers  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  adopt  the  most  peaceful 
and  conciliatory  measures  for  the  settlement  of 
any  claim  that  may  be  urged  against  them; 


"And  whereas,  this  conference  desires  to  ad- 
vance, as  far  as  ils  constitutional  powers  will 
authorize,  toward  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
this  difficulty;  therefore, 

"(1)  Resolved,  bij  the  deleoates  of  the  several 
annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  General  conference  assembled.  That  we 
hereby  authorize  the  Book  Agents  at  New  York 
and  at  Cincinnati,  to  offer  to  submit  said  claims 
to  the  decision  of  disinterested  arbiters,  pro- 
vided that  if  said  Agents,  on  the  advice  of 
eminent  legal  counsel,  shall  be  satisfied  that 
when  clothed  with  all  tlie  authority  which  the 
General  conference  can  confer,  their  corporate 
powers  will  not  warrant  them  to  submit  said 
claims  to  arbitration,  this  resolution  shall  not 
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be  binding  upon  them. 

"  (2.)  Resolved,  That,  should  the  Agents  find, 
upon  taking  such  legal  counsel,  that  they  have 
not  the  power  to  submit  the  case  to  voluntary 
arbitration,  and  should  a  suit  at  law  be  com- 
menced by  the  commissioners  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  said  Agents  are  hereby 
authorized,  then  and  in  that  case,  to  tender  to 
said  commissioners  an  adjustment  of  their  pre- 
ferred claims  by  a  legal  arbitration,  under  the 
authority  of  the  court. 

"  (3.)' Resolved,  That,  should  the  Agent.s  find 
that  they  are  not  authorized  to  tender  a  volun- 
tary arbitration,  and  should  no  suit  be  com- 
menced by  the  couiniissioners  aforesaid,  then 
and  in  that  case  the  General  conference,  being 
exceedingly  desirous  of  effecting  an  amicable 
settlement  of  said  claim,  recommend  to  the 
annual  conferences  so  far  to  suspend  the  '  sixth. 
Restrictive  Article'  of  the  Discipline,  as  to  au- 
thorize our  Book  Agents  at  New  York  and  Cin- 
cinnati to  submit  said  claim  to  arbitration. 

"  (4.)  Resolved,  That  in  the  occurrence  of  the 
ai»ove  specified  contingencies,  the  bishops  are 
requested  to  lay  the  foregoing  resolutions  be- 
fore the  several  annual  conferences  for  their 
concurrence."* 

4.  We  will  now  present  the  leading  sentiments 
of  the  speakers  during  the  debate  on  the  orig- 
inal report  and  on  the  various  substitutes. 

On  the  meaning  of  the  original  report  Dr.  G. 
Peck  made  the  following  explanations  in  behalf 
of  the  committee.  He  said  the  report  was  con- 
sti^ucted  upon  the  ground  that  arbitration  was  the 
best  method  of  settling  the  question;  and  the 
more  especially  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  an. 
amicable  adjustment  with  the  south  in  any  other 
way.  As  the  annual  conferences  had  already 
refiased  to  vote  for  the  distribution,  there  was  no 
hope  of  success  at  preseut,  in  a  second  trial.  If 
the  claim  of  the  south  should  be  ever  so  just,  it 
would  be  a  greater  moral  evil  to  contravene  the 
constitution,  and  thus  disrapt  the  Church.  The 
state  of  the  question  is  this,  between  the  General 
conference  and  the  commis.sioners  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South:  the  commis- 
sionere  came  to  the  General  conference,  putting 
in  their  claim  under  the  provision  of  the.  plan; 
that  they  had  no  new  propositions  to  make,  but 
if  the  General  conferLuce  had  any  they  would 
return  them  a  respectful  answer. 

Dr.  Tomliuson  made  an  elaborate  and  able 
speech.  He  argued  that  neither  legal  nor  moral 
obligation  called  for  the  distribution  of  the 
funds.  There  was  no  legal  obligation,  because 
the  sixth  Restriclion  prevented  the  distribution. 
And  the  south,  in  commou  with  others,  referred 
the  decision  to  the  annual  conferences,  and  that 
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•with  the  implied  understanding  that  they  would 
abide  by  the  award  whatever  it  might  be.  But 
afterward  they  refused  to  abide  the  decision 
that  they  themselves  had  chosen.  As  to  the 
moral  obligation,  all,  both  north  and  south,  had 

Ereviously  promised  to  abide  the  decisioii  of  the 
•iscipliue.  Now  the  south  asks  to  do  this  thing 
in  a  way  that  is  morally  wrong.  There  is  a 
principle  involved  in  this  matter.  On  a  former 
occasion  the  applicants  prevailed  on  the  General 
conference  to  yield  a  measure  that  excluded 
members  from  the  Church  without  fault.  Now 
we  have  another  demand  of  like  sort.  It  is  more 
proper  to  use  this  property  in  another  way  than 
in  the  support  of  a  pro-slavery  Church.  Already 
wc  are  entitled  to  heavy  damages  for  the  injury 
they  have  inflicted  on  the  good  name  of  Method- 
ism. If  it  be  correct  that  they  should  receive 
remuneration  because  they  have  contributed  to 
the  funds,  then  this  must  effect  the  subversion 
of  all  ecclesiastical  organizations  in  the  country. 
An  arbitration  under  the  circumstances  would 
make  the  impression  that  we  doubt  the  rectitude 
of  our  own  cause. 

Dr.  G.  Peck,  after  explaining  the  report,  said 
that  we  are  ready  to  meet  the  south  before  an 
impartial  tribunal,  and  submit  to  a  righteous 
decision.  There  is  nothing  in  the  connection  of 
the  south  with  slavery  which  neutralizes  their 
rights  as  men,  or  our  obligation  to  respond  to  a 
ju.st  claim. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Wright  said  that  as  the  Restriction 
stood  now,  the  General  conference  could  do 
nothing.  He  contended  for  the  process  of  arbi- 
tration, and  presented  a  substitute  for  the  re- 
port, the  principal  part  of  which  was  contained 
m  the  substitute  offered  by  Messrs.  Curry  and 
Simpson. 

Mr.  Holdich  offered  a  substitute,  and  argued 
that  the  civil  law  would  take  comizance  of  our 
ecclesiastical  laws  and  control  them.  He  went 
for  arbitration. 

Mr.  Finley  observed  that,  according  to  the 
plan,  there  can  be  no  claim,  because  the  annual 
conferences  refused  to  alter  the  sixth  Restriction. 
But  there  is  a  claim  which  may  be  referred  to 
our  business  agents  to  transact.  He  went  for  ar- 
bitration, because,  1.  Such  a  way  is  Methodist- 
ical.  2.  It  would  be  a  plain  manifestation  of  our 
honesty  and  Christianity. 

Dr.  Durbin  observed  in  his  argument,  1.  That 
the  last  General  conference,  by  a  vote  of  153  to 
13,  adjudged  that  the  south,  in  case  they  organ- 
ized, should  have  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  prop- 
erty. 2.  The  votes  of  the  annual  conferences 
Bhow  that  2,135  vote.s  were  given  in  favor  of 
making  the  payment,  and  1,070  against  it.  Even 
in  the  north  there  was  a  majority,  1,104  voting 
for  it,  and  1,067  against  it.  3.  As  the  matter 
DOW  stands  it  is  simply  a  claim — a  matter  of 
debt.  We  may,  therefore,  take  measures  as  to 
the  claim  and  provide  to  meet  it. 

Dr.  Bond  contended,  also,  for  the  arbitration 
in  a  very  strong  speech  on  the  subject. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Pilcher  opposed  the  arbitration. 

5.  The  final  report  will  place  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  unconstitutional  character  of  the 
f)lan,  its  nullity,  and  infractions,  in  a  proper 
ight.  We  give  this  entire,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
8)ich  concise  terms,  and,  withal,  comprises  such 
important  principles,  reasons,  and  facts,  that  we 
can  not  afford  to  abridge  it: 

FINAL   EEFORT   ON    THE   STATE    OF    THE    CHURCH. 

"  The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church, 
after  a  full  and  careful  examination  of  all  the 


sources  of  information  within  their  reach,  includ- 
ing, as  they  believe,  all  that  are  essential  to  a 
just  understanding  of  the  subjects  hereinafter 
named,  do  recommend  to  this  body  the  adoption 
of  the  following  as  their  final  report: 

'•(1.)  We  claim  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  exists  as  a  distinct  and  separate 
ecclesiastical  communion,  solely  by  the  act  and 
deed  of  the  individual  ministers  and  members 
constituting  said  Church. 

"  In  support  of  this  position  we  set  forth  the 
following  facts:  On  the  fifth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four,  John 
Early,  W.  A.  Smith,  Thomas  Crowder,  and  Le- 
roy  M.  Lee,  of  the  Virginia  conference;  H.  B. 
Ba.scom,  William  Gunn,  H.  H.  Kavanaugh,  Ed- 
ward Stevenson,  B.  T.  Crouch,  and  G.  W.  Brush, 
of  the  Kentucky  conference;  W.  W.  Redman, 
William  Patton,  J.  C.  Berryman,  and  J.  M. 
Jameson,  of  the  Missouri  conference;  E.  F.  Se- 
vier, S.  Patton,  and  Thomas  Stringfield,  of  the 
Holstou  conference;  G.  F.  Pierce,  William  J, 
Parks,  L.  Pierce,  J.  W.  Glenn,  J.  L.  Evans,  and 
A.  B.  Longstreet,  of  the  Georgia  conference; 
James  Jamieson,  Peter  Doub,  and  B.  T.  Blake, 
of  the  North  Carolina  conference;  J.  Stamper, 
of  the  Illinois  conference;  G.  W.  D.  Harris,  Wm. 
M'Mahau,  Thomas  Joyner,  and  S.  S.  Moody,  of 
the  Memphis  conference;  Jolni  C.  Parker,  Wm. 
P.  Radcliffe,  and  Andrew  Hunter,  of  the  Arkan- 
sas conference;  William  Winans,  B.  M.  Dr.ike, 
John  Lane,  and  G.  M.  Rogers,  of  the  Mississippi 
conference;  Littleton  Fowler,  of  the  Texas  con- 
ference; Jesse  Boring,  Jefferson  Hamilton,  W. 
Murrah,  and  G.  Garrett,  of  the  Alabania  confer- 
ence; Robert  Paine,  John  B.  M'Fcrrin,  A.  L.  P. 
Green,  and  T.  Maddin,  of  the  Tennessee  confer- 
ence; and  W.  Capers,  Wm.  M.  Wightraan,  Chas. 
Betts,  S.  Dunwody,  and  H.  A.  C.  Walker,  of  the 
South  Carolina  conference,  did  present  to  the 
General  conference,  then  in  session  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  following  declaration;  namely, 
'  That  the  continued  agitation  of  the  subject  of 
slavery  and  abolition  in  a  portion  of  the  Church; 
the  frequent  action  on  that  subject  in  the  General 
conference,  and  especially  the  extrajudicial  pro- 
ceedings against  Bishop  Andrew,  which  resulted, 
on  Saturday  last,  in  the  virtual  suspension  of 
him  from  his  office  as  superintendent,  must  pro- 
duce a  state  of  things  in  the  south  which  renders 
a  continuance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  General 
conference  over  these  conferences  inconsistciit 
with  the  success  of  Uie  ministry  in  the  slave- 
holding  states,'  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
they  sought  their  remedies  for  alleged  grievan- 
ces, not  in  any  constitutional  acts,  but  in  a  viola- 
tion of  the  integrity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

"  And  further,  on  the  sixth  day  of  June,  in 
the  year  above  written,  the  above-nanied  gentle- 
men, and  N.  C.  Berrvman,  of  the  Illinois  confer- 
ence; I.  T.  Cooper,  ^.  Cooper,  T.  J.  Thompson, 
and  Henry  Wliite,  of  the  Philadelphia  confer- 
ence; E.  W.  Sehon,  of  the  Ohio  conference,  and 
T.  Neal,  and  T.  Sovereign,  of  the  New  Jersey 
conference,  in  addition,  presented  a  protest  to  the 
above-named  General  conference  against  its  ac- 
tion in  the  ca=e  of  Bishop  Andrew,  in  which 
they  assert:  'If  the  compromise  law  be  either  re- 
pealed, or  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  Ike 
south  can  not  submit,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
division  is  already  dated.'  Now,  while  we  wholly 
deny  the  existence  of  any  '  compromise  law,'  in 
the  sense  here  claimed,  the  indication  in  this  ex- 
tract, and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  docutnent,  of  a 
purixjse  upon  the  part  of  these  protesting  breth- 
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ren  to  secure  a  division  of  the  Churcli  is  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken. 

"  And  further,  at  the  close  of  the  General  con- 
ference, on  the  eleventh  day  of  June  and  year 
above  mentioned,  tifty-one  of  the  above-named 
brethren  assembled  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  by  formal  resolution  recommended  to  the 
southern  conferences  the  appointment  of  dele- 
Ijates  to  a  convention,  to  commence  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-five,  said  delegates  to 
be  instructed  '  on  the  points  on  which  action  is 
contemplated,  conforming  their  instructions,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of 
the  membership  within  their  several  conference 
bounds.'  And  the  said  brethren  issued  from 
this  unauthorized  meeting  an  address,  in  which 
they  call  the  attention  of  southern  Method- 
ists '  to  the  proscription  and  disability  under 
which  the  southern  portion  of  the  Church  must, 
of  necessity,  labor  in  view  of  the  action  alluded 
to,  unless  some  measures  are  adopted  to  free  the 
minority  of  the  south  from  the  oppressive  juris- 
diction of  the  majority  in  the  north  in  this  re- 
spect;' and  they  declare  '  that  they  regard  a 
separation  at  no  distant  day  as  inevitable.' 
There  is,  therefore,  no  room  to  doubt  that  the 
appointed  Louisville  convention  was  one  of  those 
leading  'measures'  adopted  by  these  fifty-one 
brethren  for  the  express  purpose  of  freeing  the 
minority  of  the  south  from  what  they  arc  pleased 
to  term  '  the  oppressive  jurisdiction  of  the  ma- 
jority in  the  north,'  and  that  the  contemplated 
separation,  if  it  actually  occurred,  must  be  the 
legitimate  result  of  these  premature  preliminary 
arrangements. 

"  And  further,  the  several  annual  conferences 
now  included  in  the  Church,  South,  did,  at  their 
meetings,  successively,  of  their  own  free  will 
and  accord,  vote  to  approve  the  holding  of  the 
Louisville  convention,  for  the  purposes  pro- 
posed by  the  members  of  the  aforesaid  meet- 
ing at  New  York,  appointed  delegates  to  said 
convention,  and,  in  various  forms  of  expres- 
sion, directly  assumed,  as  far  as  they  were  able, 
the  responsibility  of  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Church,  evidently  contemplated  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  said  Louisville  convention. 

"  In  the  mean  time  Bishop  Soule  wrote  to 
Bishop  Andrew,  requesting  him  to  resimae  epis- 
copal functions,  and,  in  the  character  and  otfice 
of  a  bishop,  to  attend  the  sessions  of  annual 
conferences,  which  he  did,  though  said  act  was 
clearly  in  contravention  of  the  expressed  will  of 
the  General  conference,  '  that  he  desist  from  the 
exercise  of  the '  episcopal  '  oflice  so  long  as  the 
impediment '  of  slaveholdiiig  '  remained.'  By 
which  acts  both  Bishop  Soule  and  Bishop  An- 
drew openly  repudiated  the  authority  of  the 
General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

"  And  further,  in  the  convention  assembled  at 
Louisville,  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-five,  delegates  from  the  following  con- 
ferences; namely,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Holston, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Memphis,  Arkansas, 
Virginia,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Indian  Mission — 
Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew  presiding — did  for- 
mally resolve,  '  That  it  is  right,  expedient,  and 
necessary  to  erect  the  annual  conferences  repre- 
sented in  this  convention  into  a  distinct  ecclesi- 
astical connection,  separate  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  as  at  present  constituted,'  and 
they  did  '  solemnly  declare  the  jurisdiction  hith- 


erto exercised  over  said  annual  conferences  by 
the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  entirely  dissolved;  and  that  said  an- 
nual conferences  shall  be,  and  they  hereby  are 
constituted  a  separate  ecclesiastical  connection,* 
Accordingly  a  delegated  General  conference  from 
the  annujJ  conferences  above-named,  held  at  Pe- 
tersburg, Virginia,  May,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-six,  did  assume  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  authorized  representatives 
of  a  separate  ecclesiastical  connection,  under 
the  style  and  denomination  of  '  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,'  to  which  Church 
many  of  the  former  ministers  and  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  some  evidently 
from  choice,  and  others  from  the  force  of  circum- 
I  stances  which  they  felt  themselves  unable  to  re- 
I  sist,  did,  formally  or  informally,  attach  them- 
i  selves,  thereby  withdrawing  themselves  from  the 
I  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
j  "  Finally,  while  a  clearly-marked  line  of  his- 
tory, extending  from  the  first-named  declaration 
to  the  final  action  of  the  General  conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  shows 
I  the  independent  action  of  the  ministers  and 
j  members  of  said  Church  in  its  organization,  we 
I  afiirm  it  to  be  impossible  to  point  to  any  act  of 
I  the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
I  pal  Church  erecting  or  authorizing  said  Church, 
I  nor  has  the  said  General  conference,  or  any  in- 
dividual, or  any  number  of  individuals,  any 
right,  constitutional  or  otherwise,  to  extend 
official  sanction  to  any  act  tending  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Church. 
'•'  (2.)  In  view  of  the  formal  declaration  of  the 
brethren  herein  first-named,  that  certain  acts  of 
the  General  conference,  especially  the  act  in  the 
case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  '  must  produce  a  .state 
of  things  in  the  south  which  renders  a  continu- 
ance of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  General  confer- 
ence over  these  conferences  inconsistent  with  the 
success  of  the  ministry  in  the  slaveholding 
states ' — fearing  that  ministers  and  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  declaration 
above  quoted,  deem  it  necessary  to  erect  them- 
selves into  a  separate  and  independent  Church, 
in  tlie  intervals  of  General  conference  sessions, 
when  no  remedies  for  so  great  an  evil  could  be 
provided  in  time,  and  desiring,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, in  accordance  Avith  suggestions  made  by 
brethren  from  the  south,  to  adopt  measures  calcu- 
lated to  pacify  our  members  and  ministers  in  the 
south,  the  General  conference,  at  its  session  in 
New  York,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-four,  did  propose  a  plan  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  relations  between  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Cliurch  and  her  separating  members  and 
ministers,  when  such  separation  should,  by  their 
own  act  and  deed,  if  at  all,  occur.  Said  plan, 
based  entirely  upon  the  above  first-named  decla- 
ration of  the  delegates  from  thirteen  specified 
and  above-written  conferences  in  the  slaveJiolding 
states,  having  relation  to  those  conferences,  and 
to  no  others,  proposed  an  amicable  division  of 
tcnitory  between  them  and  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  as  follows:  '  The  northern  bound- 
ary '  of  the  prospective  new  Church  to  be  fixed 
at  the  northern  extremities  of  those  '  societies, 
stations,  and  conferences,'  a  majority  of  whose 
members  should,  of  their  own  free  will  and  ac- 
cord, vote  to  adhere  to  the  said  southern  Church; 
and  ministers,  traveling  and  local,  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or 
attach  themselves  to  the  'Mctlifniist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,'   at  discretion.     And  said  plau 
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further  proposed  to  make  over  and  give  to  the 
prospective  '  southern  Church  so  much  of  the 
capital  and  produce  of  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern as  will,  with  the  notes,  book  accounts, 
presses,'  etc.,  in  the  south,  due,  and  belonging 
to  the  Book  Concern  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church — the  transfer  of  which  is  provided  for  in 
the  fourth  article  of  said  plan — 'bear  the  same 
proportion  to  the  whole  property  of  said  Concern 
that  the  traveling  preachers  in  the  southern 
Churcli  shall  bear  to  all  the  traveling  preachers 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.'     And  said 

Slau  further  proposed,  that  '  the  Book  Agents  at 
ew  York  be  directed  to  make  such  compensa- 
tion to  the  conferences  south  for  their  dividend 
from  the  Chartered  Eund  as  the  commissioners 
to  be  provided  for  shall  agree  upon.' 

"  But  the  whole  of  this  plan  was  expressly 
or  otherwise  conditional,  as  follows,  namely: 

"  First.  That  the  asserted  '  state  of  things  in 
the  south,  which  renders  a  continuance  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  General  conference  over 
these  conferences  inconsistent  with  the  success 
of  the  ministry  in  the  slaveholding  states,' 
should  be  'produced'  by  the  action  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference  in  the  cases  referred  to. 

"Second.  That  three-fourths  of  tlie  members  of 
all  tlie  annual  conferences  should, '  at  their  first 
approaching  sessions,'  concur  in  the  vote  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  General  conference  so  to 
alter  '  the  sixth  Restrictive  Article'  of  the  Dis- 
cipline as  to  add  to  it  the  following  words, 
namely:  'And  to  such  other  purposes  as  may 
be  determined  upon  by  tlie  voles  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  General  conference,'  it 
being  certain  that  should  such  vote  be  refused 
by  the  annual  conferences,  the  financial  part 
of  tlie  plan  could  not  go  into  effect,  which 
financial  part  was  deemed  by  both  parties  es- 
sential to  the  plan;  and  it  being  probable  tliat 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  plan  as  a  whole 
would  vote  against  the  change  in  the  sixth  Re- 
strictive Article. 

"Third.  It  was  clearly  and  necessarily  implied 
that  the  friendship  and  fidelity  of  the  parties 
should  be  evinced  by  voluntarily  keeping  invi- 
olate the  principles  and  ordinances  of  tlie  plan, 
pending  the  settlement  of  the  inipoitant  condi- 
tions upon  which  its  validity  and  binding  force 
depended. 

"  In  support  of  the  above  statement  of  facts, 
we  refer  expressly  to  the  aforementioned  decla- 
ration of  the  fifty-tM'O  southern  brethren,  and  to 
the  report  of  tlie  committee  of  nine,  presented 
to  the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  on  tlie  7th  day  of  June,  1844. 

"And  further,  it  will  be  observed  that  tlie 
declaring  brethren  of  the  south  did  not  claim 
that  a  state  of  things  already  existed  that  re- 
quired any  separation  of  the  south  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
or  that  required  tlie  positive  enactment  of  any 
unconditional  plan  of  such  separation.  They 
only  asserted  that — in  theiropinion,  of  course — 
certain  acts  of  the  General  conference  'must 
produce'  this  state  of  things;  and  hence,  they 
did  not  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  they 
were  the  official  judges  of  the  facts,  which 
might  require  the  separation  of  the  southern 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  from  her  jurisdiction.  It  is  true 
thai  tlie  report  of  tlie  committee  of  nine,  as  it 
•was  first  presented,  made  these  delegates  from 
the  tliirteeii  conferences,  south,  the  judges  of 
that  necessity;  but  it  was  so  changed  as  to 
leave  the  question  to  the  annual  conferences 


'  from  which  they  came,  thus  showing  that  the 
General  conference  would,  by  no  mean:!,  allow 
,  this  question  of  necessity  to  be  decided  by 
1  these  men.  From  all  of  which,  it  appears  that 
I  the  plan  proposed  rested,  not  upon  the  present 
or  future  existence  of  any  state  of  excitement 
'  in  the  south,  which  might  be  produced  by 
causes  entirely  apart  from  the  General  confer- 
ence, but  upon  the  production  of  such  a  state  of 
things  as  was  predicted  by  the  acts  of  the  General 
conference  alone.  Certain!}',  if,  upon  returning 
to  their  charges,  our  southern  brethren  had 
found  that  no  such  'state  of  things'  as  they 
had  supposed  existed,  and  hence  no  separation 
had  occurred,  they  would  not  assert  the  validity 
of  the  proposed  plan;  and  if  it  would  have 
been  of  no  binding  force,  in  the  absence  of  the 
predicted  necessity,  produced  solely  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  General  conference,  it  follows  inev- 
itably that  such  necessity,  so  produced,  was  an 
indispensable  condition  of  the  plan  ;  and, 
though  this  necessity  had  actually  been  so  pro- 
duced, and  the  southern  ministers  and  mem- 
bers had  actually  separated  on  this  ground 
alone,  in  this  case  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
plan  would  have  been  met,  we,  nevertheless, 
afhrm  that,  in  failure  of  this  condition,  the 
plan  became  invalid,  though  every  other  condi- 
tion of  it  had  been  literally  fulfilled. 

"And  further,  in  proof  that  the  proposed 
alteration  of  the  sixth  Restrictive  Article  of 
the  Discipline  was  a  fundamental  condition  of 
this  plan  as  a  whole,  we  refer  to  the  third  reso- 
lution of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  nine, 
in  which  it  is  expressly  asserted;  also,  to  the 
published  speech  of  Rev.  Dr. — now  Bishop — 
Paine,  from  which  the  following  language  was 
reported  :  '  This  separation  would  not  be  ef- 
i  fected  by  the  passage  of  those  resolutions 
j  through  the  General  conference.     They   must 

?ass  the  annual  conferences,  beginning  at  New 
'ork,  and  when  they  came  round  to  the  south, 
the  preachers  there  would  think,  and  deliber- 
ate, and  feel  the  pulse  of  public  sentiment,  and 
of  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  act  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  with  a  single  desire  for  his 
glory.'  Every  word  of  which,  in  its  connec- 
tion, would  be  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
idea  that  he  referred  merely  to  an  extension  of 
the  power  of  the  General  conference  in  relation 
to  the  appropriation  of  funds;  but  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  doctrine  here  as- 
serted, that  a  vote  on  the  change  of  that  Re- 
strictive Article  was  understood  to  be  a  vote  on 
the  merits  of  the  plan  as  a  whole.  So,  we  be- 
lieve, many  of  the  members  of  the  annual  con- 
ferences regarded  it,  and,  hence,  so  many  of 
them  voted  against  it  as  to  defeat  the  measure. 
Indeed,  so  essential  to  the  plan  did  our  south- 
ern brethren  consider  this  change  of  the  sixth 
Restrictive  Article,  that  they  never  have,  in 
any  way,  signified  their  willingness  to  accept 
of  the  plan  without  it.  With  this  agrees  per- 
fectly the  Address  of  the  above-named  fifty 
one  brethren,  from  their  meeting  in  New  York, 
held  the  11th  day  of  June,  1844,  in  which  they 
hold  the  following  language:  'It  affords  us 
pleasure  to  state  that  there  were  those  found 
among  the  majority  who  met  this  proposition — 
the  plan,  not  "  of  formal  and  specific  separa 
tions,"  but  to  provide  for  the  results  of  separa- 
tion, should  it  occur  under  the  necessity  above 
explained — with  every  manifestation  of  justice 
and  liberality.  And  should  a  similar  spirit  be 
exhibited  by  the  annual  conferences  in  the 
north,  when   submitted  to  them,  as  provided 
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for  in  the  plan  itself,  there  will  remain  no  legal  | 
impediment  to  its  peaceful  consummation.' 

"  But  '  if  a  similar  spirit  should '  not  '  be  | 
exhibited  by  the  annual  conferences  in  the  j 
north,  when  submitted  to  them,  as  provided  ' 
for  in  the  plan  itself,'  then,  of  course,  by  the  , 
showing  of  these  fifty-one  southern  brethren, ! 
'tliere  will  remain  a  legal  impediment  to  its  j 
peaceful  consummation' as  a  plan.  It  is  true  I 
ihat  the  question  of  a  ratification  of  the  plan  j 
■was  not  directly,  and  in  so  many  words,  sub-  \ 
mitted  to  the  annual  conferences;  but  it  is  cvi-  [ 
dent  that,  in  the  honest  opinion  of  these  south- 
ern brethren,  it  was,  in  effect,  so  submitted,  j 
Nor  could  it  by  possibility  have  been  otherwise  ' 
from  the  language  of  the  plan,  which  submits  | 
an  amendment  of  the  Discipline  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  plan  as  a  whole,  the  preachers 
being  obliged  to  vote  upon  said  amendment  in 
view  of  its  bearing  upon  the  whole  plan;  and 
the  failure  of  said  amendment  rendering  the  i 
plan,  as  a  whole,  entirely  unsatisfactory  to  the  | 
south;  therefore,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of 
three-fourths  of  the  members  of  all  the  an- 
nual conferences — the  southern  conferences  in- 
cluded— 'at  their  first  approaching  sessions,' 
to  vote  for  the  change  proposed  in  the  sixth 
Restrictive  Article,  said  plan  would  be  as  a 
whole,  and,  hence,  of  necessity,  in  its  details, 
rendered  null  and  void. 

"And  further,  we  claim  that  the  position 
that  a  sacred,  though  voluntary,  observance  of 
the  requirements  of  the  proposed  plan  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  brethren 
south  who  should  separate  from  her,  was  a  fun- 
damental condition  of  the  plan,  is  a  clear  and 
undeniable  inference  from  the  whole  design 
and  scope  of  said  plan.  It  was,  as  its  friends 
openly  claimed,  a  peace  measure.  It  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  aggressions  from  cither  party, 
and  tlius  to  prevent  unchristian  feelings  and 
angry  collisions  between  those  who  claimed  to 
be  brethren.  If,  therefore,  this  great  object, 
lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  scheme, 
and  in  the  light  of  which  alone  any  part  of  it 
has  the  least  significaucy,  were  disregarded,  or 
trampled  under  foot,  by  either  party,  the  other, 
as  a  whole,  and  every  individual  of  them, 
■would  be  entirely  absolved  from  all  obligations 
to  it  whatsoever.  If,  therefore,  this  shall  be 
found    to    have   been   done,   then,  though   all 


other  conditions  of  the  plan  were  certainly  ful- 
filled, it  ■will  be,  to  all  ' 
null  and  void. 


filled,  it  ■will  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 


"  Finally,  it  has  fully  appeared  that  to  meet, 
in  ■what  was  then  supposed  to  be  the  best  man- 
ner possible,  the  disastrous  results  of  a  violent 
dismemberment  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  should  it  occur,  and  provide  for  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  all  relations  between 
the  two  parties,  this  provisional  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  General  conference  at  its  ses- 
sion in  the  year  le44 — that  to  provide  for,  or 
sanction,  a  division  of  said  Church  was,  there- 
fore, no  part  of  the  intentions  of  said  General 
conference;  and  that  it  rested  upon  three  dis- 
tinct and  fundamental  conditions,  the  failure 
of  either  of  which  must  be  fatal  to  its  validity 
and  binding  force.  And  though,  in  the  light 
of  four  years'  history,  we  are  fully  convinced 
that  the  act  implied  a  degree  of  faith  in  men 
not  justified  by  the  facts,  and,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  not  adapted 
to  secure  its  intended  results,  ■we  can  not  for  a 
moment  question  the  Christian  liberality  in 
■which  it  had  its  origin. 


"  (3.)  It  is  evident  to  us  that  the  acts  of  the 
General  conference  complained  of,  did  not  pro- 
duce a  state  of  things  in  the  south  which  ren- 
dered a  continuance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  said 
conference  '  inconsistent  with  the  success  of  the 
ministry  in  the  slaveholding  states.'  Three- 
fourths  of  the  members  of  all  the  annual  con- 
ferences did  not  concur  in  the  vote  U>  alter 
the  sixth  Restrictive  Rule,  and  thus  sanction 
the  plan,  for  the  accommodation  of  which  said 
alteration  was  asked.  And  the  conditions  and 
requirements  of  said  plan  have  been  violated, 
and  hence  said  plan  is — and,  from  the  first  fail- 
ure of  the  conditions  of  said  plan,  or  either 
of  them,  has  been — null  and  void. 

"  In  support  of  which  we  offer  the  following 
facts: 

"  After  the  adoption  of  the  proposition  for  a 
peace  measure,  and  providing  for  its  final  rati- 
fication and  use,  in  case  the  predicted  separa- 
tion should  occur,  it  would,  as  we  humbly  con- 
ceive, have  been  in  perfect  conformity  to  said 
peaceful  arrangement  for  the  southern  delegates 
to  have  used  their  utmost  endeavors,  as  some 
of  them  assured  us  they  ■would  do,  to  quiet  the 
public  mind  in  the  south,  and,  entering  in- 
stantly upon  their  regular  work,  to  have  met 
every  act  of  resentment,  and  every  appearance 
of  insubordination  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Church,  with  a  calm,  dignified,  and  determ- 
ined resistance — to  have  defended  the  Gen- 
ei'al  conference,  so  far  as  they  could  conscien- 
tiously do  so,  and  themselves  to  the  utmost, 
for  doing  which  their  motions,  speeches,  votes, 
declaration,  and  Protest  furnished  ample  mate- 
rials. To  have  adopted  this  course  ■would,  we 
believe,  have  been  doing  no  more  than  to  meet 
the  just  expectations  excited  by  their  peaceful 
protestations  upon  the  conference  floor,  and 
elsewhere,  both  before  and  after  the  vote  upon 
the  proposed  pacific  plan,  and  their  avowed  at- 
tachment to  the  Church  of  their  choice,  in  its 
j  uninterrupted  integrity.  But  if  active  peace 
j  measures  had  been  either  incompatible  with 
j  their  private  opinions  or  self-respect,  or  incon- 
venient under  their  peculiar  circumstances, 
they,  as  we  verily  believe,  might  have  avoided 
all  acts  preparatory  to  the  excitement  of  the 
public  mind,  and  leading,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  division  of  the  Church,  by  doing 
which  they  would  have  given  to  the  worUl  au 
example  of  moderation  under  circumstances 
confessedly  difficult  and  trying,  -worthy  of  all 
commendation,  and  afforded  an  apportunity  for 
a  free,  spontaneous,  and,  in  due  time,  decisive 
verdict  of  southern  Methodists,  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  action  of  the  General  confer- 
ence had,  and  '  must  necessarily '  have,  '  pro- 
duced a  state  of  things  in  the  south,  which  ren- 
1  dered  a  continuance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
General  conference  over  these  conferences  in- 
consistent with  the  success  of  the  ministry  in 
the  slaveholding  states,'  This,  we  claim  and 
assert,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli  had  a 
right  to  exact  of  them,  in  order  to  a  just  estimate 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  conscien- 
tious and  legitimate  action  of  her  highest  judi- 
catory had  placed  her  in  relation  to  her  south- 
ern ministers  and  membership.  But,  instead 
of  this,  these  fifty-one  brethren,  by  character 
and  position  highest  in  rank  ami  influence 
among  southern  Methodists,  did,  at  a  meeting 
called  and  had  before  leaving  the  seat  of  the 
General  conferenc«,  only  ten  days  after  the 
principal  action,  and  five  days  after  the  final 
action,  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  virtu- 
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ally  appoint  a  convention  to  be  held  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  to  commence  on  the  first  of 
May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
five,  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of 
a  division  of  the  Church;  and  thus  superin- 
duce the  very  excitement  wluch  they  should 
have  deprecated,  and  attempted,  by  every 
laudable  means  in  their  power,  to  allay.  In- 
deed, it  is  evident,  as  it  should  liave  been  fore- 
seen, that  the  appointment  of  that  convention 
alone  was,  under  the  circumstances,  decisive  of 
the  very  question  wliich  should  liave  been  left 
to  the  decision  of  time  under  tlie  action  of  all 
the  conservative  elements  available  in  the  case. 

"Moreover,  from  the  said  meeting  in  New 
York,  which,  if  it  occurred  at  all,  should  have 
given  utterance  only  to  counsels  peaceful  in 
their  nature  and  tendency,  and  strictly  loyal 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  an  address 
was  issued  '  To  the  Ministers  and  Members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  slave- 
holding  states  and  territories,'  in  which  these 
Jifty-one  brethren  say  that  the 'various  action 
of  the  majority  of  the  General  conference,  at  its 
recent  session,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  ab- 
olition, has  been  sucli  as  to  render  it  necessary, 
in  the  judgment  of  those  addressing  you,  to 
call  attention  to  the  proscription  and  disability 
under  which  the  southern  portion  of  the  Church 
must,  of  necessity,  labor  in  view  of  the  action 
alluded  to,  unless  some  measures  are  adopted 
to  free  the  minority  of  the  south  from  tlie  op- 
pressive jurisdiction  of  the  majority  in  the 
north  in  this  respect.  The  proceedings  of  the 
majority,  in  several  cases  involving  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  have  been  such  as  indicate 
most  conclusively  that  the  legislative,  judicial, 
and  administrative  action  of  the  General  con- 
ference, as  now  organized,  will  always  be  ex- 
tremely hurtful,  if  not  finally  ruinous,  to  the 
interests  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Church, 
and  must,  necessarily,  produce  a  state  of  con- 
viction and  feeling  in  the  slaveholding  states 
entirely  inconsistent  with  either  the  peace  or 
prosperity  of  the  Church.  The  opinions  and 
purposes  of  the  Church  in  the  north  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  are  in  direct  conflict  witli  those 
of  the  south;  and,  unless  the  south  will  sub- 
mit to  the  dictation  and  interference  of  the 
uorth,  greatly  beyond  what  tlie  existing  law 
of  tlie  Cliurcfi  on  slavery  and  abolition  author- 
izes, there  is  no  hope  of  any  thing  like  union 
or  harmony. 

"  Further  similar  quotations  might  be  made 
from  this  address,  but  we  deem  it  unnecessary. 
We  submit  it  to  a  candid  world,  whether  lan- 
guage less  respectful  to  the  Church  of  which 
9iey  were  inmnbers,  or  more  inflammatory  to 
southern  minds,  in  the  midst  of  slaver}',  could 
well  be  used.  Surely  there  is  no  room  for  sur- 
prise that  the  most  excited  meetings  soon  oc- 
curred in  all  parts  of  tlie  south,  and  the  most 
indignant  re.scilutions  were  passed,  leading  to  a 
degree  of  public  agitation,  alarming  to  the  peace 
of  tlie  Church  and  the  nation. 

"But  one  more  quotation  shall  be  made,  to 
show  that  these ^y<y-one  brelhren  did  not  hesitate 
formally  to  take  the  initiative  irj  the  work  of 
deciding  the  question  which  they  had  raised, 
and  tlius  actually,  as  they  had  already  done 
virtually,  give  the  full  weight  of  their  influence 
to  counteract  the  pacific  measures  which  tJiey 
had  a-sked  at  our  hands,  and  for  which  tliey  had 
just  voted:  'As  the  undersijjaJcd  have  had  oppor- 
tunity and  advantages,  which  those  at  a  distance 
could  not  possess,  to  form  a  correct  judgment  in 


the  premises,  and  it  may  be  expected  of  them 
that  they  express  their  views  fully  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  regard 
a  separation  at  no  distant  day  as  inevitable.' 
After  this  declaration,  of  what  avail  was  it  to 
'beseech  their  brethren  of  the  ministry  and 
member.ship  in  the  slaveholding  states  to  examine 
this  matter  carefully,  and  try  to  reach  the  conclu- 
sion most  proper  under  the  circumstances'?'  or 
'  disposed,  however,  to  defer  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Church,  we  leave  this  subject  Aviih  you?' 
The  result  was  what  must  have  been  expected. 
The  voice  of  rcmoii-strance,  though  sincere  and 
beseeching,  against  the  revolutionary  measures 
urged  on  by  such  powerful  talents  and  influence, 
was  too  feeble  to  be  heard  till  the  confusion  was 
over,  and  it  was  too  late.  The  act  of  separation 
wjis  consummated,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and 
many  thousands  hurried  out  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  into  the  new  organization, 
with  scarcely  an  opportunity  to  know  what  it 
was  for. 

"  We  thus  see  clearly  that  the  way  for  separa- 
tion was  prepared,  not  by  a  state  of  I'hings  in  tho 
south  'produced '  by  the  action  of  the  General  con- 
ference, but  by  revolutionaiy  measures  adopted 
by  the  southern  delegates  at  the  very  seat,  and 
nearly  at  the  time,  of  our  General  conference  .ses- 
sion. Tlie  success  of  the  ministry  could  not  have 
been  hindered  by  our  action;  for  not  only  was 
there  no  instance  of  the  kind  alleged,  but  there 
was  a  want  of  time  to  produce  any  such  result, 
before  these  fifty-one  brethren,  by  taking  the  lead 
of  the  southern  mind,  anticipated  their  decision. 
In  view  of  the  whole  of  which,  we  claim  and 
affirm  that  the  southern  organization  was  con- 
summated in  direct  contravention  of  the  plan 
proposed  to  meet  the  results  of  separation,  thus 
reducing  it  to  a  nullity,  by  the  violation  of  its 
first  great  and  fundamental  condition.  And 
we  moicovcr  claim  and  affirm  that  the  very  acts 
of  calling  the  convention  and  issuing  the  said 
address,  by  which  southern  opinion  was  fore- 
stalled, was  an  abandonment  of  the  plan  pro- 
l)osed  by  the  General  conference,  and  hence  that, 
for  the  reason  above  alleged,  the  plan  lias  been 
of  no  real  force  since  the  date  of  said  call  and 
address;  namely,  the  11th  day  of  June,  1844. 

"And  further,  it  appears,  from  official  returns 
made  from  all  the  annual  conferences  voting 
thereon,  including  those  now  embraced  in  the 
Church,  South,  obtained  since  this  session  com- 
menced, that  the  required  three-fourths  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  said  annual  conferences 
has  not  been  given,  and  hence,  that  for  this 
reason,  as  shown  above,  the  plan  is  null  and 
void. 

"And  further,  from  information  officially  given 
by  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  answer  \o  a  call  upon  them  by  the 
General  conference  for  a  statement  of  facts  in  the 
premises,  that  in  numerous  instances  the  plan 
pioposed  in  the  event  of  a  separation  has  been 
openly  violated  by  the  southern  Church,  and 
hence  that  the  peace  upon  the  Ix^rder  and  else- 
where, which  it  was  designed  to  promote,  has 
not  been  secured.  The  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Soutli,  liave  claimed  a  mova- 
ble line,  thus  transferring  from  one  place  to 
another  the  .scenes  of  strife  and  confusion  as  fast 
as  society  majorities  could  be  obtained,  which 
we  regard  and  affirm  to  be  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  most  obvious  principles  of  the  said 
provisional  plan.  And  it  is  in  evidence  before 
us,  that,  in  numerous  instances,  the  seii.se  of 
members  on  the  proposed  border  has  been  taken 
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by  southern  pveaclicrs,  privately,  and  in  various  ■ 
other  illegal  and  inconvenient  ways,  and  hence 
that  societies  have  been  reported  and  claimed  for  , 
the  south,  -which,  by  suitable  tests,  -would  have  i 
given  large  majorities  in  favor  of  adhering  to  tlie 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  And,  in  numerous  : 
instances,  intluence  has  been  applied,  and  often  j 
varied,  and  obstinately  persevered  in,  to  secure  a  j 
decision  in  favor  of  tne  Methodist  Episcopal  i 
Church,  South,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  j 
many  of  our  people.  And  also,  in  some  in-  I 
stances,  houses  of  worship,  built  at  the  expense,  1 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  members  adhering  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  have  been  taken  ) 
from  them  without  their  consent,  and  without  j 
compensation,  and  they  have  been  discommoded  [ 
by  vexatious  lawsuits,  costs,  and  in  various  other 
ways,  by  preachers  and  members  attached  to  the  ' 
Church,' South,  all  of  which  we  claim  and  affirm  | 
is  in  direct  violation  of  the  most  sacred  objects  • 
and  conditions  of  the  said  proposed  plan,  show-  i 
ing  that  it  has  lon^  since,  in  this  way  also,  been  j 
rendered  a  nullity  by  our  brethren  of  the  south;  i 
and  this,  notwithstanding  the  bishops  of  the  i 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  waiving  all  con-  ] 
elusions  which  this  General  conference  were 
entitled  to  draw  from  the  numerous  ascertained 
infractions  of  the  proposed  plan,  resolved,  '  as 
far  as  their  administration  was  concerned,'  to 
adhere  to  it  strictly,  which,  for  the  sake  of  the 
magnanimous  Christian  example  it  exhibits,  and 
in  view  of  the  right  of  the  General  conference 
alone  to  assert  the  facts  of  the  infraction  and 
consequent  destruction  of  the  plan,  we  are  happy 
to  find  they  have  scrupulously  done. 

"  Finally,  having  thus  found,  upon  clear  and 
incontestable  evidence,  that  the  three  funda- 
mental conditions  of  said  proposed  plan  have 
severally  failed,  and  the  failure  of  either  of 
them  separately  being  sufficient  to  render  it  null 
and  void,  and  having  found  the  practical  work- 
ings of  said  plan  incompatible  with  certain  great 
constitutional  principles  elsewhere  asserted,  we 
have  found  and  declared  the  whole  and  every  part 
of  said  provisional  plan  to  be  null  and  void. 

"(4.)  In  view  of  the  above-named  principles 
and  facts — as  well  as  the  constitutional  rights 
already  referred  to — we  regard  those  who  have, 
by  their  own  act  and  deed,  become  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  as 
having  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  And  whereas  those  who  are  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  good  and 
regular  standing,  can  not  be  deprived  of  such 
membership  without  due  form  of  trial,  all  those 
members  who  have  not  attached  themselves  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  are,  and 
have  been  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  as  such  they  are  entitled  to  its  care 
and  privileges,  as  provided  for  in  another  report 
of  this  committee. 

"  Respectfully  submitted. 

"George  Peck,  Chairman.'' 

6.  The  following  report  is  on 

"infractions  of  the  plan. 

"  The  attention  of  the  committee  has  been 
directed,  by  sundry  memorials  submitted  to 
their  consideration  by  the  General  conference,  to 
numerous  infractions  of  the  provisions  of  the 
sacalled  plan  of  separation,  upon  the  part  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South;  and  upon 
this  subject  present  to  the  conference  the  follow- 
ing statement  and  facts: 

"  I.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has 
officially  and  authoritatively  taught  the  infraction 


of  the  plan  by  her  convention,  her  General  con- 
ference, her  bishops,  her  annual  conferences,  her 
editors,  and  leading  ministers. 

"(1.)  The  Louisville  convention  taught  theviola- 
tion  of  the  plan. 

"  In  the  report  on  organization,  passed  Satur- 
day, the  17  th  of  May,  1845,  the  new  Church  is 
declared  to  be  formed  out  of  the  conferences 
represented  in  the  convention.*  But  while  the 
convention,  in  their  formal  acts  of  organization, 
on  Saturday,  the  17th  of  May,  make  this  decla- 
ration, we  find  them  on  the  Monday  following 
passing  these  resolutions:t 

"'Resolved,  That,  should  any  portion  of  an 
annual  conference,  on  the  line  of  separation,  not 
represented  in  this  convention,  adhere  to  tlie 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  according  to 
the  plan  of  separation  adopted  at  the  late  Gen- 
eral conference,  and  elect  delegates  to  the  Gen- 
eral conference  of  the  Church  in  1846,  upon  the 
basis  of  representation  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion, they  shall  be  accredited  as  members  of  the 
General  conference. 

'"Resolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
convention,  those  societies  and  stations  on  the 
border,  within  the  limits  of  conferences  repre- 
sented in  this  convention,  be  constructively 
understood  as  adhering  to  the  south,  unless  they 
see  proper  to  take  action  on  the  subject;  and  in 
all  such  cases,  we  consider  the  pastor  of  tlic 
station  or  society  the  proper  person  to  preside  in 
the  meeting.' 

"  Thus,  although  the  convention,  in  their  for- 
mal organization,  confine  themselves  to  the 
original  limits,  yet,  two  days  after,  when  the 
way  was  prepared  for  furtlier  inroads,  they 
enlarge  the  provisions  of  the  plan,  and  extend  it 
into  the  boundaries  of  the  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  other  conferences.  And  in  all  socie- 
ties within  the  border  where  no  votes  would  be 
taken,  these  societies  must  be  constructively 
understood  as  adhering  to  the  south.  Hence 
their  preachers  have  generally  prevented  any 
voting  wherever  they  could  by  any  means  hinder 
it,  although  the  plan  of  the  General  conference 
required  the  societies  to  vote.  The  conclusion 
is,  that  the  convention  taught  the  infraction  of 
the  plan  in  two  very  important  respects: 

"First.  They  exceed  the  provisions  of  the  plan 
by  extending  it  into  the  territory  of  the  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  other  confer- 
ences.    Thus  tney  teach  to  cross  the  line. 

"Secondly.  And  in  all  societies  where  no  vote 
would  be  taken,  they  claim  them  constructively 
as  belonging  to  their  Church. 

"(2.)  The  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  have  taught  the  infraction  of  the 
plan. 

"Bishop  Soule,  in  his  letter,  dated  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  August  4,  1845,  and  published  in  the 
Western  Christian  Advocate  of  August  22,  1845, 
or  Vol.  XII,  p.  75,  col.  2,  teaches  the  breach  of 
the  plan.  It  is  addressed  '  to  the  preachers  and 
border  societies  of  the  Kentucky  and  Missouri 
conferences,  and  of  other  conferences  bordering 
upon  them.'  The  Bishop  here  calls  on  the  socie- 
ties on  the  southern  verge  of  the  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Iowa  conferences,  to  vote  whether 
they  will,  or  will  not,  remain  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Bishop  Soule,  however, 
makes  these  regulations  in  reference  to  his  own 
administration.     But  this  same  course  was  sanc- 


*  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
p.  186. 
t  W.,  Tol.  Xm,  p.  42,  col.  T. 
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tioncd  by  Bishop  Andrew  immediately,  and 
afterward  by  their  General  ctnifcrence,  and  by 
all  their  bisfiops.  And  indeed  Bishop  Soule,  in 
his  letter  to  the  Rev.  Wesley  G.  Montgomery, 
dated  Nashville,  April  30,  1^47,  and  pinjlished 
in  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  of  May  21, 
1847,  hints  broadly  enough  that  minorities 
Lad  best  be  accominodated.  He  says:  'Minori- 
ties, on  cither  side  of  the  line  of  division,  are 
entitled  to  a  kind  and  respectful  consideration, 
and  should  be  treated  accordingly.  And  I 
should  think  it  far  better  for  such  minorities, 
boin<'  on  the  borders,  to  receive  preachers  from 
the  Church  to  which  they  desire  to  adhere,  pro- 
vided they  believe  themselves  able  to  support 
them,  than  for  majorities  to  be  interdicted  the 
exercise  of  a  right  plainly  secured  to  them  by 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  or  rule,  in  the  case.' 
Now,  with  this  instruction  about  minorities,  as 
■well  as  the  maintenance  that  the  line  is  a  sliding 
one,  and  no  limits  of  time  are  given  in  which  its 
sliding  operation  ceases,  southern  preachers  will 
find  little  difficulty  in  passing  over  any  limits 
which  may  be  in  tlie  way. 

"  But  Bishop  Capers's  letter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Moor- 
man, and  published  in  the  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal  of  April  21,  1847,  claims  all  the 
territory  in  the  slaveholding  states,  and  this,  too, 
according  to  the  plan,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  '  deed 
of  separation.'  Now,  as  Bishop  Capers  claims 
all  slaveholding  territory,  and  Bishop  Soule  as 
much  of  the  territories  of  the  free  states  as  the 
accounuodation  of  minorities  and  the  sliding  line 
will  trausfer,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  fix 
any  line  at  all. 

"  It  were  useless  to  insist,  in  a  matter  so  clear, 
that  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  have  taught  officially  the  viola- 
tion of  the  plan. 

"(3.)  The  General  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  taught  the  infraction 
of  the  plan. 

"  For  proof  of  this,  we  need  go  no  further  than 
the  famous  Report  on  the  Episcopacy,  in  which 
the  conference  sanctions  the  breaches  of  the  plan, 
as  taught  by  the  convention,  and  as  was  taught 
and  practiced  by  Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew, 
from  the  session  of  the  convention,  in  May,  1845, 
to  the  session  of  the  conference,  in  May,  1846. 
This  document  will  be  found  in  the  Western 
Christian  Advocate  of  June  26,  1846,  and  in  the 
Richmond  Advocate  of  May  21,  1846.  The 
Report  fully  clears  Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew 
of  any  blame  for  occuying  Cincinnati,  the  Kana- 
wha district,  etc.,  and  gives  such  full  latitude 
of  interpretation,  that  the  limitations  of  the  plan 
became  a  perfect  nullity.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  quote  the  Report,  but  it  can  be 
perused  in  the  papers,  as  cited  above,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  southern  papers. 

"(4.)  77ie  annual  confirencrs,  editors,  and  lead- 
ing numbers  of  the  new  Church,  maintain  the  infrac- 
tion of  the  plan  in  perfect  accordance  tcith  (he  acts 
of  tfuir  convention,  their  General  conference,  and 
their  bishops. 

"  It  were  useless  to  make  quotations  on  this 
])oint.  Their  press  teems  with  approving  acts 
of  annual  conferences,  and  the  labored  essays 
and  constant  admissions  of  editors  and  corre- 
spondents, upholding  fully  their  conventional, 
episcopal,  and  General  conference  decisions  and 
acts.  And  from  all  this  there  is  no  dissent  in 
any  quarter. 

"•11.  The  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  their  official  administration, 
have  actually  broken  the  plan. 


"  As  undoubted  and  official  testimony  on  this 
point,  we  need  only  quote  the  report  on  this  sub- 
ject,   by   our    excellent    and    devoted    bi.<hops, 
which,  "at  the  request  of  the  General  conference, 
they  furnish  the  committee.     This  official  docu- 
ment is  as  follows: 
{      "  To  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church,— 
j  In  compliance  with  a  request  of  the  General  con- 
!  ference,  made  on  the   6th   instant,  the  superin- 
I  tcndents  present  to  you  such  information  as  tliey 
i  possess  in  regard   to  alleged   infractions  of  the 
I  'plan  of  separation,'  on  the  part  of  the  consti- 
tuted  authorities    of    the    Methodist    Episcopal 
Church,  South,  by  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church    has   been    injuriously  deprived  of  por- 
tions of  its  territory  and  members.     They  must 
be  understood  as  giving  the  most  authentic  state- 
ments which  have  come  to  their  ears,  without 
vouching  their  own  personal  knowledge  for  the 
correctness  of  every  item  thus  presented.     They 
are,  nevertheless,  impressed  with   a  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  statements  generally,  as  here- 
inafter made. 

"  They  commence  first  with  Baltimore  confer- 
ence. Within  its  bounds  there  is  a  portion  of  the 
state  of  Virginia,  situated  between  the  Potomac 
and  Rappahannock  rivers,  commonly  called  the 
'Northern  Neck,'  embracing  the  counties  of 
King  George,  Westmoreland,  Richmond,  North- 
umberland, and  Lancaster.  These  counties  con- 
tained the  following  circuits — having  a  member- 
ship of  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand — namely, 
King  George,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancaster,  each 
having  preachers  annually  appointed  to  it  from 
the  Baltimore  conference.  At  different  times 
each  of  those  circuits  determined  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  not  as 
border  societies,  but  as  circuits.  To  all  of  them 
preachers  have  been  sent  from  the  Virginia  con- 
ference, who  are  there  at  present,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  ministers  of  the  Methotlist  Episcopal 
Church.  From  the  conference  of  1847  preachers 
were  sent  to  this  portion  of  the  Baltimore  confer- 
ence, who  found  on  their  arrival  the  circuits 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  ministers  of  the  Vir- 
ginia conference.  The  ministers  sent  from  the 
Baltimore  conference,  not  being  able  to  have  ac- 
cess to  the  preaching-places  or  societies,  were 
withdrawn  after  suitable  time,  and  sent  to  places 
where  they  were  needed,  except  one,  who  was 
left  in  the  charge  of  the  whole  field  of  labor. 
At  present  this  place  appears  on  the  Minutes, 
'to  be  supplied.'  No  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  is  now  in  this  ancient  portion 
ot  the  Baltimore  conference. 

"  Warrentou  circuit  has  been  occupied  between 
one  and  two  years  with  preachers  from  the  Vir- 
ginia conference;  but  as  tlie  circuit  did  not  go  to 
the  Church,  South,  in  whole,  a  portion  thereof 
continuing  in  the  Methodist  Epi.scopal  Church,  a 
preacher  from  the  Haltifnore  conference  has  been 


continued  there.     Some  of  the  societies 
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voted  to  go  to  the  Church,  South,  were  strictly  | 

border  societies,  but   others    also  went   whicn  j 

were  as  strictly  interior  societies.     One  of  tho  | 

'  churches — Wesley  Chapel— where  a  majority  ad-  j 

hered  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  wa-j  i 

;  forcibly  entered,  and  new  locks  were  attached  to 
its  doors;  and  the  Church,  South,  has  it  in  pos- 
session at  the  present  time,  unless  the  civil  court 
has  recently  decided  a  suit,  which  was  instituted  I 
for  the  property,  in  favor  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  t 
"Harrisonburg,  in  Rockingham  county,  Vir  i 
ginia,  unquestionably  an  interior  .society,  having  | 

;by  a  majority  of  votes  determined  to  connect  j 
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themselves  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  | 
South,  a  preacher  from  the  Virginia  conference 
has  been  appointed  to  labor  there.  A  minority 
adhering  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  one  ot  its  ministers. 
The  church  was  in  a  course  of  litigation  a  few 
months  since,  and  probably  the  case  has  not 
been  decided  by  the  court.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  get  possession  of  the  parsonage  in  Har- 
risonburg, for  the  Church,  South,  but  with  what 
success  there  is  no  information. 

"  Lecsburg,  a  station  belonging  to  the  Balti- 
more conference,  clearly  an  interior  society,  has 
been  visited  by  a  preacher  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  much  agitation  pro- 
duced in  the  society  and  in  the  community,  and 
a  suit  at  law  commenced  for  the  church  edifice. 
Whether  the  effort  is  still  persisted  in  to  occupy 
this  place,  is  not  certainly  known.  That  whicli 
makes  this  case  even  a  glaring  one,  is  the  fact, 
that  the  majority  of  the  society  voted  to  adhere 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  There  are 
other  instances  of  the  violation  of  the  plan  of 
separation,  in  the  opinion  of  some  equally  ap- 
parent with  the  instances  given  in  this  paper, 
of  which  more  certain  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Rev.  Messrs.  William  Hamilton, 
New  Jersey;  B.  Morgan,  S.  A.  Roszel,  John 
Bear,  and  J.  A.  Collins,  members  of  this  Gen- 
eral conference. 

"Kanawha  District,  in  the  north-west  part 
of  Virginia,  is  a  part  of  Ohio  conference.  In 
1845  that  work  was  supplied  from  the  Ohio  con- 
ference, as  usual.  The  preachers  were  received, 
with  one  exception,  as  far  as  we  know;  namely, 
Parkersburg  station.  A  part  of  the  members 
there  refused  to  receive  any  preacher  from  the 
Ohio  conference.  They  rejected  the  preacher 
sent  to  them,  not  for  any  objection  to  him  per- 
sonally, but  because  he  came  from  Ohio;  and  by 
threats  of  violence,  and  preparation  to  execute 
those  threats  on  a  given  day,  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  place,  and  toi)k  possession  of  the 
chapel.  He,  however,  returned  after  some  weeks, 
and  in  connection  with  the  preacher  of  the  ad- 
joining circuit,  to  which  they  were  transferred, 
served  the  remaining  members  of  the  scattered 
flock  in  another  house.  These  outcast  members 
have  since  erected  a  chapel  for  themselves,  in 
which  they  worship  undistm-bed;  while  the  old 
chapel  is  supplied  from  Kentucky  conference, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Par- 
kersburg is  not  a  border  station.  It  is  the 
county-seat  of  Wood  county,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  Little  Kanawha  and  Ohio  rivers,  and 
IS  about  seventy -five  miles  from  the  nearest  point 
of  the  Kentucky  state  line;  so  that  the  Ken- 
tucky preachers  had  to  travel  that  distance 
through  our  work  to  reach  it,  though  they  now 
occupy  other  places  through  our  work  between 
that  and  Kentucky.  No  preachers  were  ap- 
pointed from  the  Kentucky  conference  of  1845  to 
the  Kanawha  district;  but  some  were  sent  there, 
as  we  learn,  during  that  conference  year,  by  a 
presiding  elder,  that  made  breaches  in  some  of 
our  circuits.  In  1846  the  Kanawha  district  was 
all  supplied  from  the  Ohio  conference,  as  usual, 
thougli  the  societies  in  some  places  were  divided 
by  southern  influence.  A  few  weeks  aftenvard 
a  second  supply  was  sent  from  Kentucky  confer- 
ence, as  we  learned  from  the  newspaper.-?.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  two  presiding  elders, 
and  two  sets  of  preachers  there — one  from  Ohio 
conference,  and  tne  other  from  Kentucky  confer- 
ence. Indeed,  it  is  alleged  that,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Kentucky  conference,  they  divided 


the  district;  so  that  the  old  Kanawha  district  is 
'  occupied  by  tlirce  presiding  ciders — one 
from  Ohio,  and  two  from  Kentucky. 

"  These  are  the  most  material  facts  which  have 
been  reported  to  us,  bearing  on  tho  point  of  in- 
quiry submitted  to  us,  so  far  as  Kanawha  dis- 
trict is  concerned. 

"  '  Soule  Chapel,'  Cincinnati. — ^In  1834  Cincin- 
nati, which  had  previously  been  one  charge,  was 
divided  into  two, '  Wesley  Chapel '  and  '  Fourti- 
Strect.'  Each  had  definite  bounds,  within  which 
the  stationed  minister  had  exclusive  pastoral 
functions.  Private  members  were  adcised  to  ob- 
serve these  limits  in  fixing  and  holding  their 
membership,  but  were  not  considered  bound  to 
do  so,  and  did  not  in  all  cases  practice  it.  But 
class  meetings,  etc.,  were  held  in  strict  regard  to 
this  provision. 

"  New  preaching-places  have  been  opened  in 
these  charges,  under  the  direction  and  counte- 
nance of  the  presiding  elder  and  preachers  in 
charge,  have  matured  societies,  and  have  been 
finally  formed  into  stations  by  the  presiding 
bishops  and  received  preachers. 

"In  1844  the  first  city  missionary  was  ap- 
pointed, and  was  supported  by  a  City  Missionary 
Society,  whose  object  was  to  carry  the  Gospel  to 
the  destitute.  The  first  year,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  those  having  authority  to  direct  hira,  he 
formed  three  societies;  namely,  the  Bethel,  Eb- 
enczer,  and  Maley  Chapel,  and  succeeded  in 
erecting  two  small  chapels  for  Ebenezer  and 
Maley,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  city  and 
suburbs.  By  permission,  he  exercised  pas- 
toral authority  in  some,  or  all  of  these  societies. 

"In  1845  the  same  brother,  Rev.  G.  W.  Maley, 
was  reappointed  to  the  same  mission.  At  the 
same  time  two  of  the  aforesaid  societies.  Bethel 
and  Ebenezer,  were  made  stations,  and  Rev.  J. 
W.  White  and  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Bruner  were  ap- 
pointed to  serve  them.  These  two  stations  were 
marked  out  by  metes  and  bounds,  as  had  been 
invariably  done  when  new  stations  were  formed 
in  Cincinnati.  This  was  done  in  council  with 
the  presiding  elder  of  Cincinnati  district,  two  or 
three  days  after  conference  closed,  it  having  been 
forgotten  in  the  pressure  of  conference  business. 
Letters  were  written  by  the  presiding  bishop  to 
brothers  White  and  Bruner,  defining  by  streets, 
etc.,  the  bounds  of  the  new  charges;  and  the  city 
missionary  had  Maley  Chapel,  and  the  region 
around  it,  set  apart  from  all  the  stations  as  his 
special  field  of  labor,  within  which,  and  no  where 
else,  he  was  to  exercise  pastoral  functions.  As 
the  superintendent,  however,  was  in  haste,  he 
did  not  write  to  the  missionaiy,  but  requested 
the  presiding  elder,  brother  Marlay,  to  give  him 
the  information. 

"  Three  objects  were  sought  in  this  arrange- 
ment: 

"  First.  As  the  city  mission  had  lost  two  prin- 
cipal appointments,  it  seemed  proper  to  encourage 
the  missionaiy  by  assigning  him  the  pastoral 
charge  of  this  precinct  territory,  which  was  fast 
filling  up,  and  which  must,  of  course,  receive 
!  most  of  his  labors. 

I  "  Second.  Ebenezer  station  bordered  on  Maley 
Chapel,  and  the  population  and  territory  were 
1  enough  to  be  under  tne  pastoral  care  of  one  man, 
after  Maley  Chapel  and  its  territory  were  taken 
loff. 

j  "  Tliird.  It  seemed  to  the  presiding  bishop 
;  proper  that  each  city  preacher  should  have  oxclu- 
j  sive  pastoral  authority  Avithin  his  own  charge; 
1  and,  though  no  rupture  was  then  dreamed  of,  it 
!  was  thought  the  exercise  of  pastoral  functions 
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by  tbc  missionary,  witliin  the  different  charges, 
■would  derange  and  disorder  the  ■work. 

"  Within  fhree  or  four  -weeks  after  these  ar- 
rangements -were  made,  the  city  missionary  ob- 
tained leave  from  the  City  Missionary  Board  to 
preach  in  '  Vine-Street  church,'  an  old,  deserted  i 
building,  -within  the  bounds  nf  Morris  Chapel  ' 
charge,  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  Maley  Chapel  charge,  and  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  If  -we  understand  correctly,  both  the 
presiding  elder  and  the  Board  deny  that  the  mis- 
sionary received  any  authority  to  form  a  society 
there,  or  do  any  other  act  which  belonged  to  the 
pastoral  oversight.  He  received  no  such  author- 
ity from  the  bishop. 

"  A  numlier  of  brethren,  ho-wever,  obtained 
certificates,  and  presented  tliem  to  the  city  mis- 
sionary, not  in  his  o-wn  charge,  but  at  '  Vine- 
Street,'  and  in  the  heart  of  the  city  he  proceeded 
to  take  possession  of  his  brother's  territory,  and 
form  a  society.  Having  increased  it  to  a  com- 
pany of  sevei'al  scores,  it  voted  to  go  south,  -was 
created  'a  charge,'  by  the  authority  of  Bishop 
Andre-w,  and  Revs.  E.  W.  Sehon,  G.  V.  Maley— 
the  missionary — and  S.  A.  Latta,  -were  appointed 
to  serve  it  as  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South.     Bishop  Andre-w  named  it 

•  Vine-Street  charge,  a  border  society,'  etc.  In 
a  short  time  this  society  purchased  a  church  in 
the  heart  of  '  Wesley  Chapel  charge,"  so  that  be- 
t-ween it  and  the  border,  or  the  Ohio  river,  in- 
terposes one  -whole  charge — the  Bethel — which 
makes  Soule  Chapel  as  truly  an  interior  station 
as  though  it  were  in  Columbus  or  Cleveland. 

"'Andrew  Chapel,  Cincinnati.'  —  'Andrew 
Chapel' was  purchased  a  few  months  since  by 
the  'Soule  Chapel'  society,  and  stands  within  the 
bounds   of    Ninth-Street    charge,    having,    like 

*  Soule  Chapel,'  one  whole  charge  —  'Morris 
Chapel ' — between  it  and  the  border,  or  river. 
It  is  understood  to  have  regular  preaching,  but 
■whether  placed  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  as  a  distinct  charge, 
■we  know  not,  but  understand  that  pastoral  au- 
thority is  exercised  there  in  the  formation  of 
classes,  receiving  members,  and  exercising  dis- 
cipline. 

"  Statnnent  of  encroachment  on  the  territory 
of  the  Philadelphia  conference,  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South. — Accomac  and  North- 
ampton counties,  Virginia,  are  separated  from 
the  Virginia  conference  by  a  broad  Bay — the 
Chesapeake — in  every  place  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
miles  wide.  The  first  place  that  voted  to  unite 
■with  the  Church,  South,  was  Capeville,  in  North- 
ampton, about  seven  miles  north  of  Cape  Charles. 
The  next  place  at  which  the  vote  was  taken  was 
Salem,  eight  miles  north  of  Capeville,  -which,  by 
a  strong  majority,  had  previously  determined  to 
stay  -with  us.  The  next  place' was  Johnson's 
Chapel,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Salem,  which, 
by  a  small  majority,  preferred  the  Church,  South. 
1  he  next  place  reported  to  have  chosen  the 
Church,  South,  -was  Bethel,  in  Occahannock 
Neck.  Here  no  vote  -was  taken,  but  some 
friends  of  the  Church,  South,  -went  round  to  the 
houses  of  the  members,  and  reported  that  they  had 
obtained  a  majority  for  the  new  organization. 
Tliese  Avcre  all  that  had  declared  for  the  south, 
before  Mr.  Moorman  was  sent  over.  Some  time 
after  his  arrival,  Franktown,  five  or  six  miles 
north  of  Jolinson's,  gave  a  majority  of  one  vote 
for  the  south,  by  getting  together  members  -who  j 
had  not  attended  class  for  years.  Pungotraque, 
in  Accomac  county,  about  ten  miles  further 
north,  after  giving  a  majority  to  remain  in  the 


old  Church  several  times,  at  length  chose  the 
new  Church  by  a  small  majority.  And,  finally, 
Craddockvillc,  a  few  miles  south-east  of  Pun- 
gotraque, in  a  neck,  gave  a  majority  for  the 
Churcli,  South.  There  is  no  appointJiient  be- 
tween any  of  the  above  and  the  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

"  Signed,  E.  Hedding, 

"  B.  Waugh, 
"  Thomas  A.  Moeeis, 
"  L.  L.  Hami-ine, 
"  Edmund  S.  Janes. 
"  Although  the  plan  could  have  no  reference  to 
the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  Ohio  conference, 
nevertheless,  allowing  that  these  conferences 
could  be  the  theater  of  the  operations  of  the  plan 
on  their  southern  verge,  the  framers  of  the  plan, 
in  reference  to  majorities  of  societies  or  stations, 
as  -well  as  to  internal  societies,  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  southern  bishops.  At  fii-st,  by 
the  concession  of  all,  the  plan  -was  confined  to 
the  thirteen  conferences  in  the  slaveholding 
states.  Next,  it  was  extended  by  the  south  to 
the  other  conferences;  and  even  in  these  the 
border  regulations  were  disregarded,  and  south- 
ern encroachment  stopped  at  nothing.  While 
our  bishops,  individually,  in  laudable  submission 
to  tho  Episcopal  Board,  have,  on  their  part,  most 
scrupulously  observed  the  regulations  of  the 
plan,  the  bishops  of  the  new  Church  have 
traniple-d  under  foot  the  provisions  of  the  plan, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  have  professed  to  be 
governed  by  it;  and  although  the  authorities  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  did  their  utmost 
to  preserve  the  line  unbroken,  it  was  unavailing. 
The  authorities  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  by  precept  and  example,  have 
broken  over  the  barriers,  and  the  line,  by  their 
doing,  has  no  longer  any  being.  They  them- 
selves have  destroyed  the  plan,  and  have  placed 
it  no-v\'  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  to  restore  the  boundaries.  Nor  is 
there  now  any  hope  that  measures  could  be  taken 
to  restore  the  line  or  continue  it,  did  it  exist. 
The  General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  by  the  following  resolution, 
in  their  report  on  the  administration  of  their 
bishops,  have  decided  this  point.     They  say, 

" '  Rfsolved,  That  after  a  full  and  patient  ex- 
amination of  the  particulars  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  southern  bishops,  in  relation  to  the 
plan  of  separation,  the  General  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  consider  the 
charges  so  repeatedly  made  by  the  editors  and 
correspondents  of  the  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate, and  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal, 
against  Bishops  Soule  and  Andre-w,  as  entirely 
groundless,  and  that,  on  the  contraiy,  the  admin- 
istration aforesaid  has  been  strictly  conformed  to 
the  rule  set  forth  by  authority  of  the  General 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
its  legislation  on  this  subject  in  1844.' 

"  Thus,  the  administration  of  the  southern 
bishops  has  been  su.stained  by  their  General  con- 
ference. They  have,  therefore,  in  advance  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  overthrown  the 
plan,  and  have  left  none  of  it  remaining  for  us 
to  overthrow,  and  now,  in  pronouncing  it  null 
and  void,  the  south  have  compelled  to  this  ac- 
tion. 

"  Resix;ctfully  submitted. 

"  George  Peck,  Chairman." 
7.  The  following  paragraphs  respecting  the  re- 
lation of  our  Church  to  the  existing  difficulties, 
we  find  in  the  Pastoral  Address  of  the  bishops. 
We  publish  them  to  show  the  light  iu  which  the 
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decisions  of  the   General  conference  were   sur- 
reyed  by  our  excellent  bishops: 

"  You  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  we  have  re- 
ceived numerous  petitions  and  memorials  from  in- 
dividuals and   societies   residing  in  the   south- 
ern  states,  praying    that   wc  would   take  some 
measures  whereby   they   might    remain   in   the 
Church  of   their  early"  choice.     The  petitioners  i 
thought  the  cause  of  separation  not  sufficient,  ' 
and  believed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  continue  in  j 
connection  witli  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  j 
For  the  reasons,  moreover,  which  are  assigned  in  i 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  j 
Church,  which  we  have  not  time  here  to  enumer-  ' 
ate,  we  felt  perfectly  at  liberty  to  declare  the 
plan   of   separation,  as   it  was  called,  null  and 
void.     We  felt  not  only  at  liberty  to  do  this, 
under   existing  circumstances,  but  we  also  be- 
lieved that  we  could  not  otherwise  fulfill  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Church  to  those  who  still  claim 
her  fostering  care. 

"  But  while  we  felt  in  duty  bound  to  provide 
for  our  adhering  members  in  the  southern  states, 
we  still  felt  disposed  to  do  all  wn  could  constitu- 
tionally to  adjust,  in  some  amicable  way,  the  dif- 
ficulty" in  regard  to  the  invested  funds  of  the 
Church.  You  will  easily  perceive  that  this  was 
a  question  of  peculiar  delicacy.  On  the  one 
hand,  as  the  permission  required  in  order  to  di- 
vide the  funds  had  been  refused  by  the  annual 
conferences,  and  we  had,  therefore,  no  constitu- 
tional power  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  Church, 
South,  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  were  we  dis- 
posed to  reject  them  if  they  are  founded  in  jus- 


tice and  equity.  Moreover,  we  felt  neitlier  dis- 
po.scd  nor  competent  to  decide  this  question  for 
ourselves,  and  on  our  sole  responsibility.  We 
have,  therefore,  made  arrangements  for  submit- 
ting the  whole  question  to  an  arbitration,  for  am- 
icable adjustment,  which  will  ultimately,  we 
trust,  give  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

"  If  the  measures  we  have  taken  in  this  whole 
subject,  do  not  seem  to  you  the  most  judicious, 
we  trust  you  will  duly  consider  the  extreme  deli- 
cacy and  difficulty  of  our  position.  We  were  of 
different  opinions  on  some  points,  and  yet  we 
have  been  enabled  to  exercise  a  great  degree  of 
forbearance  and  kindness  toward  each  other,  so 
that  our  differences  of  opinion  have  led  to  no 
alienation  of  feeling.  We  trust  it  will  be  so 
with  you.  Be  calm  and  prayerful.  If  you  do 
not  at  once  see  the  propriety  of  our  course,  be 
patient.  Wait  till  you  shall  have  had  time 
maturely  to  weigh  the  matter,  and,  above  all, 
take  no  rash  step  that  may  cause  agitation  or  tu- 
mult in  the  Church,  or  in  the  community.  We 
trust  the  God  of  love  and  peace  will  be  with  you, 
and  that  he  will,  out  of  apparent  evil,  bring 
forth  good,  and  make  every  thing  ultimately  re- 
dound to  his  own  praise  and  glory." 

The  bishops  thought  they  felt  themselves 
bound  to  observe  the  plan  in  their  administra- 
tion, declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
annul  it,  and  that  she  could' not  do  otherwise. 
In  regard  to  the  vested  funds,  they  declare  that  it 
would  be  unconstitutional  to  divide  them;  yet 
they  were  fully  prepared  to  leave  the  matter  to 
the  decision  of  arbiters. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

EVENTS   FROir   MAY    TO   DECEMBEE,    184f 


1.  During  the  session  of  the  General   confer- 
ence, and  after  it,  the  southern  papers  indulged 
in  the  most  serious,  though  unfounded  charges  | 
against  the  General  conference.  j 

Dr.  Lee,  during  the  session  of  the  conference,  1 
which  he  attended,  wrote  several  letters,  pub- 
lished in  his  paper,  denouncing  the  conference 
with  as  much  severity  and  unfairness  as  lan- 
guage could  express.*  Dr.  Wightman,  with 
more  courtesy  than  Dr.  Lee,  uttered,  persever- 
ingly,  from  time  to  time,  the  same  unfounded  al- 
legations, aided  by  a  Pittsburg  correspondent. f 
The  Nashville  Advocate  followed  in  the  wake  of  1 
the  other  southern  ])apers,  with,  however,  less 
denunciation.J  The  new  paper,  called  the  Ex- 
positor, rather  exceeded  the  southern  papers  for 
uttering  imfounded  charges.  |1  We  will  not  fur- 
nish specimens  of  the  extravagant  utterances  of 
the  southern  press.  In  the  citations  in  the  mar- 
gin, should  they  be  consulted,  there  will  be 
found  samples  enough  of  such  as  we  mention, 
and  which  wc  have  stated  above  in  the  mildest 
terms  possible.  The  notes  upon  which  the  ed- 
itors rung  their  charges,  and  in  which  they  were 
agreed,  arc  the  following: 


*  R.,  June   1,    1818.      Scraps,   VI,   pp.  562-568;    June 
8th.    Scraps,  VI,  pp.  581-5&7;  see  aleo.  pp.  592,  63.3. 

t  S..  June  2,  ISiS.    Scraps,  VI,  pp.  670-574;  see  also,  pp. 
595,  619,  621,  662. 

%  N.,  June  1, 1848,    Scrap.=,  VI,  pp.  575-578;  see  also,  pp. 
688,  597,  762. 

II  C,  August  30th.    Scraps.  VI.  pp.  703-705. 
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First.  That  the  General  conference  of  Pitts- 
burg practiced  a  stupendous  and  nefarious  fraud, 
by  7-epudiating  the  claims  of  the  south  on  the 
Book  Concern.  We  will  give  one  specimen  from 
the  Methodist  Expositor: 

"  They  not  only  nullify  that  part  of  the  plan 
only  which  provides  for  a  boundary  line  between 
the  two  jurisdictions  of  the  Church,  as  some 
have  vainly  imagined,  but  they  declare  the  whole, 
and  every  part  of  it,  null  and  void,  demonstrating 
clearly  enough  their  total  disregard  of  the  writ- 
ten, printed,  and  signed  and  sealed  obligations 
of  the  General  conference,  for  a  pro  rata  division 
of  property  and  funds;  and  yet,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  they  declared  themselves  exceedingly 
anxious  to  settle  this  property  question,  and  to 
make  the  declaration  obvious,  they  propose  arbi- 
tration." 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  statement,  though 
the  General  conference  of  1844  neither  wrote, 
printed,  nor  sealed,  any  obligation  to  divide  the 
property,  because  they  had  neither  right  nor 
power  to  do  so.  They  recommended  the  meas- 
ure, which  was  the  utmost  of  their  power.  All 
the  southern  editors  knew  very  well  that  the 
plan  made  no  provision  for  the  division  of  the 
property,  except  upon  the  decision  of  the  votes 
of  three-fourths  of  the  annual  conferences. 
The  editors  knew,  too,  that  the  requisite  ma- 
jority was  not  obtained,  though  they  made 
such  unfounded  charges  as  the  above  without 
any  apparent  scruple. 
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Secondly.  They  also  complain  that  they  have 
been  most  grievously  perbcculed  by  the  Gen- 
eral conference  and  the  press.  We  must  here 
appeal  to  the  publications  on  both  sides,  and 
■u-e  are  persuaded  that  llie  presses  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  wilh  some  exceptions, 
have  acted  justly  toward  the  new  Church. 
Still,  the  mere  statements  of  facts  have  been 
exceedingly  offensive  to  the  south,  such  as  tliat 
the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church  was  not  di- 
vided by  tlie  authority  of  the  General  confer- 
ence; that  the  south  is  a  secession;  that  the 
postfix  north  is  inapplicable  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Ciiurcli. 

Thirdly.  The  .southern  press  affirm  that  the 
proposition  of  the  General  conference  to  arbi- 
trate the  matter  was  a  mere  ruse,  which  meant 
nothing  more  than  to  deceive.  To  such  an  un- 
founded charge  no  answer  need  be  given,  ex- 
cept that  the  asserters  of  the  allegation  assume 
to  know  what  they  can  not  know;  that  is,  the 
secret  motives  that  influence  men's  actions. 

Fourthly.  The  southern  press,  after  the  close 
of  the  General  conference,  manifested  great  dis- 
appointment and  mortification  that  the  public 
mind  in  tlie  north  was  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  action  of  the  Pittsburg  General  conference 
in  regard  to  the  property  question.  The  south- 
ern press  liad  predicted  nothing  but  disagree- 
ment and  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  and  they  were  not  back- 
ward to  lend  their  influence  in  that  direction. 
Now  that  the  whole  north  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied, in  spite  of  the  means  used  to  divide  them, 
their  unity  is  construed  into  a  sinful  one. 

2.  That  there  was  a  very  strong  purpose  in 
the  new  Church  to  disconcert  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  we  have  full  proofs  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Methodist  Expositor  in 
Cincinnati.  Bishop  Soule  had  been  very  in- 
dustrious to  gain  friends  in  the  north;  and 
some  northern  men  flattered  him  that  this  was 
not  only  possible,  but  probable  and  certain. 
He  aided  in  organizing  a  Southern  Church  in 
Cincinnati.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Expos- 
itor, his  southern  friends  said  it  was  gotten  up 
by  the  influence  of  Bishop  Soule.  The  Nash- 
ville paper,  of  June  16th,  says,  "  The  principal 
object  of  the  publication  is  to  defend  the  eccle- 
siastical organization  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South."* 

The  Expositor  itself  avows,  "  The  Expositor 
and  True  Issue  is  not  an  individual  concern,  as 
might  be  inferred,  although  it  can  not  at  pres- 
ent be  considered  official  in  the  strictest  sense; 
yet  it  has  the  approval  of  tliose  officially  con- 
nected with  the  publishing  department,  who 
liave  pledged  its  support  till  it  can  support 
itself.  Neither  did  the  enterprise  originate  in 
Cincinnati,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  with 
those  connected  with  the  publishing  depart- 
ment, who,  with  the  counsel  and  advice  of 
some  of  the  most  enperienced  in  the  Episco- 
pacy, and  many  of  the  most  experienced  in 
the  ministry,  advised  and  authorized  the  issue 
without  delay."+ 

This  paper  was  far  less  scrupulous  in  unfair 
attacks  on  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
than  any  of  the  southern  papers.  It  received 
no  patronage  in  the  north;  was  too  violent  even 
for  the  soulli.  It  never  paid  its  expenses,  and, 
after  a  short,  inglorious,  meteoric  glare,  it  died 
for  want  of  patronage. 


*  N.,  .Tune  16,  1848.     Scraps,  VI,  p. 
tZ.,  Jul>  19th.    Scraps,  Y I,  p.  686. 


'  3.  But  the  most  extraordinary  issue  of  the 
■  times,  or  of  any  time  or  place,  was  the  "  Brief 
!  Appeal  to  Public  Opinion,"  in  exceptions  to 
1  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  by  tlie  south- 
!  ern  commissioners,  Bascom,  Green,  and  Par- 
sons.* 

This  is  among  the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions we  ever  read  for  false  accusations, 
misrepresentation  of  facts,  arguments,  and 
principles.  It  possesses  all  the  unfairness, 
scurrility,  and  vileness  that  can  characterize 
the  lowest  issues  of  the  perverted  press.  Dr. 
Bascom  was  the  writer,  and  he,  Mr.  Green, 
and  Mr.  Latta  were  the  indorsers  of  the  evil 
thing,  with  all  its  slanders,  bitterness,  and  ab- 
sence of  Christian  spirit.  We  must  not  defile 
our  page  with  a  single  quotation  from  its  ven- 
omous pages.  It  were  well  had  it  never  seen 
the  light,  and  the  sooner  it  will  pass  to  the 
grave  of  oblivion  the  better. 

Dr.  Peck  gave  it  a  brief  review  on  its  appear- 
ance, giving  many  quotations  from  it,  which 
fully  shows  it  to  be  what  we  have  said  above 
concerning  it.  Dr.  Peck  says  of  it,  that  "  it  i?i 
a  mass  of  assumptions,  tinctured  with  an  in- 
fusion of  wormwood.  The  filling  is  a  conglom- 
eration of  assumption,  contemptuous  sneer,  and 
bitter  reviling.  It  is  itself  a  most  fearful  com- 
mentary upon  the  taste  and  Christian  character 
of  the  writer,  and  the  reverend  gentlemen  who 
have  been  so  incautious  as  to  indorse  it  by  an- 
nexing their  names  to  his  on  the  titb  page. 
What  man  of  sense  and  candor,  either  north  or 
south,  can  persuade  himself  that  there  is  a  par- 
ticle of  sober  truth  in  one  of  these  wholesale 
denunciations?"t     This  is  a  true  picture. 

The  southern  editors,  however,  praised  the 
book  beyond  any  other  issue  of  the  press;  and 
from  time  to  time,  for  several  months,  said  all 
they  could  in  its  favor.  We  must  not  quote 
their  language,  for  the  sake  of  human  nature; 
we  can  only  refer  to  the  places  in  the  papers 
where  the  eulogies  of  this  vile  work  are  to  be 
found.J 

4.  Bishop  Soule,  in  a  communication  dated 
July  4,  1848,  addresses  the  ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Soutli, 
in  a  long  and  labored  review  of  the  doings  of 
the  General  conference.  The  article  is  a  calm 
one,  as  to  its  style  and  manner,  and  is,  withal, 
one  of  the  ablest  that  came  from  his  pen.  He 
exhorts  the  Chuich,  South,  to  peace  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  Christian  graces.  He  cen- 
sures the  General  conference  for  refusing  fra- 
ternity to  the  south  through  Dr.  Pierce,  and 
thinks  himself,  and  the  other  southerners  pres- 
ent, ought  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  adclress- 
ing  the  conference.  He  regrets  that  the  confer- 
ence gave  no  reasons  for  refusing  fraternity; 
yet  he  makes  out  a  reason  himself,  or  borrows 
it  from  Mr.  Stevens;  namely,  that  because  there 
was  slavery  in  the  south  the  Southern  Churcli 
must  be  denounced.  Mr.  Stevens  was  barely 
of  the  opinion,  while  others  differed  from  hira, 

*  Brief  Appeal  to  Public  Opinion,  in  a  series  of  excep- 
tions to  tlie  course  and  iiction  of  tlio  Metliodist  Kpiscopiil 
Churcli,  fi-oin  1844  to  1848,  affecting  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cburch,  South.  ]{y  II.  15. 
Bascnm,  A.  L.  1'.  Green,  and  C.  B.  I'arFon.s,  t^outhera 
Conimi.ssiouers  for  the  settlement  of  the  Property  Ques- 
tion between  the  two  Churches.  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Published  by  John  Early,  Agent  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South.  Morton  &  Griswold.  pp.  2012  octavo. 
See  collection  of  Pamphlets,  XLVI,  pp.  307 -oU8. 

fC,  October  18,  1848,  Vol.  XXIH,  )>.  1(36,  col  4,  5. 

JS.,  July  23d  and  August  11th.  ."craps,  VI,  pp.  621, 
718,  725,  780,  814.  R.,  July  2'.tth.  .Scraps.  VI,  i  p.  (;;7, 
642,  787,  795.    N.,  September  22d.    Strap-.  VI,  p.  7i U. 
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that  the  pro-slavcrj'  character  of  the  Southern 
Church  funned  the  barrier;  and  this  was  chang-cd 
by  the  Bisliop  imo  the  assertion  that  the  cause 
■was  because  shivery  existed  in  tlie  south.  He 
then  propliesied,  witli  italicized  einpliasis,  that 
the  nortliern  abolition  portion  of  the  Church 
would  exclude  all  slaveholders  that  were  such 
even  by  law.  But  the  nullification  of  the  plan 
was  the  worst  of  all.  The  Bishop  stoutly  ad- 
heres to  all  the  premises  laid  down  by  the  rad- 
icals, Henkle,  Ba.-com,  and  others,  in  reference 
to  all  the  new  theory  instituted  to  make  out 
secession  to  be  only  a  constitutional  division 
of  the  Church.  He  even  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  fix  the  title  north  on  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  furtlier  advises  adherence 
to  the  plan,  and  gives  some  three  questions  to 
be  answered  by  his  preachers  on  the  border. 
The  Bishop's  Pastoral  was  a  veiy  necessary 
anodyne  to  give  some  softening  to  the  coarse 
assault  of  Dr.  Bascom.*  It  may,  at  least  in  its 
manner,  and  some  of  its  matter,  be  considered 
as  a  rebuke  on  the  course  of  the  southern  edi- 
tors, and  on  the  authors  of  the  "  Appeal  to  Pub- 
lic Opinion  "  by  the  southern. commissioners. 

5.  The  frequent  and  unjust  denunciations  of 
the  southern  press  called  forth  some  strictures 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  G.  Peck,  the  new  editor  of 
the  New  York  Advocate.  Charges  were  inces- 
santly rung  by  the  south  on  the  treatment  of 
Dr.  Pierce.  Accordingly,  in  the  Advocate  of 
July  12th,  the  editor  explained  the  case  as  fol- 
lows: Dr.  Pierce  asked  the  General  conference 
to  settle  the  question  of  fraternal  relations,  as 
a  preliminary  measure,  before  presenting  his 
credentials.  He  professed  to  have  no  power  to 
settle  difficulties;  the  conflicts  for  territory  and 
Church  property  were  beyond  his  reach.  These 
and  other  questions  connected  with  them,  must 
be  disposed  before  fraternization  could  take 
place.  Dr.  Pierce  had  no  authority  to  settle 
such  questions.  The  two  bodies  were  not  in 
a  state  of  amity,  and,  therefore,  a  messenger 
for  that  object  alone  could  not  be  received.  To 
receive  Dr.  Pierce  would  be  considered  as 
acknowledging  the  course  of  the  Southern 
Church,  and  even  to  give  a  pledge  to  submit 
to  such  proceedings  in  future.  Some  few,  no 
doubt,  considered  the  relation  of  the  Church, 
South,  to  slavery  as  a  sufficient  reason,  though 
the  greater  number  were  influenced  by  the  hos- 
tile measures  of  the  south  on  the  border. 

Dr.  Pierce,  in  the  Southern  Advocate  of 
August  11th,  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Peck, 
which  was  also  published  in  the  New  York 
Advocate,  in  which  he  asserted  that  he  pos- 
sessed general  power  to  settle  all  difficulties. 
He  said,  too,  that  there  was  no  desire  to  settle 
these  difficulties  manifested  in  the  General  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Church,  South,  was  re- 
jected beforehand.!  The  latter  statement  has 
much  of  truth  in  it,  because  no  one  in  the  Gen- 
eral conference  had  the  least  hope  that  the 
south  would  assume  a  fraternal  course.  It 
was  not  supposed  that  Dr.  Pierce  could  assure 
the  General  conference  that  Bishops  Soule  and 
Andrew  would  confess  their  offenses,  and 
promise  amendment;  that  the  south  would  re- 
tract the  decisions  of  the  Petersburg  General 
conference  in  approving  their  bishops;  that  all 
claim  to  the  Book  Concern  would  be  relin- 
quished, except  on  the  terms  originally  en- 
tered   into    by   the    whole    Church;    that    the 


[  southern  editors  should  publicly  retract  tlieir 
j  course.  The.se,  and  many  unsound  doctrines 
connected  with  them,  it  was  believed,  would 
not  be  retracted  by  the  south;  and  to  ask  even 
such  things  would  be  received  as  an  insult  by 
the  south,  because  they  had  committed  them- 
selves so  fully  that  they  could  not  be  supposed 
to  change  their  ground.  Yet  Dr.  Pierce  was  a 
most  amiable  man,  though  a  southerner  in  full 
in  all  the  measures  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 
In  another  letter  of  Dr.  Pierce's,  of  October 
.  20th,  he  complains  grievously  of  his  treatment, 
and  states :  "  I  allege  that  the  Southern 
Church  was  denounced  chiefly  because  her 
location  was  in  the  south."*  Indeed,  this  ex- 
cellent man  was  so  fully  imbued  with  the  new- 
theories  adopted  in  the  organization  of  the  new 
Church,  that  he  appears  to  be  entirely  unaware 
that,  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had 
not  commenced  on  the  work  of  ecclesiastical 
revolution,  she  could  not  so  hastily  even  affil- 
iate with  the  south  on  the  principles  of  revolt 
that  our  southern  brethren  had  adopted.  In- 
deed, all  the  declarations  of  Dr.  Pierce,  and  his 
southern  friends,  at  and  after  the  Pittsburg 
General  conference,  went  to  say  that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  bodies  were  so  great  that 
no  ecclesiastical  union  could  exist  between  them. 

6.  Dr.  Dixon,  it  seems,  by  denouncing  slav- 
ery before  the  General  conference,  and  espe- 
cially his  abolition  story,  gave  great  oflense  to 
the  south.  It  was  contended  that  it  was  both 
out  of  good  taste  and  out  of  character  to  name 
the  existing  topic  at  all.  Indeed,  the  editor  of 
the  Richmond  Advocate  would  not  report  the 
course  of  Dr.  Dixon,  as  he  considered  it  proper 
to  exclude  it  from  his  columns  as  unfit  for 
southern  ears.f 

Though  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Dr.  Dixon's  course  was  satisfactory  to  his  Eng- 
lish brethren,  he  made  no  report  to  his  con- 
ference. Probably  the  press  of  business  pre- 
vented this  in  due  time,  and  on  that  account 
Dr.  Dixon,  out  of  respect  to  his  American  breth- 
ren, declined  to  do  it  at  a  period  of  the  confer- 
ence that  would  be  out  of  place.  Mr.  Corde- 
roy,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Advocate,  ex- 
j^lains  it  as  follows; 

"I  am  glad,"  says  Mr.  Corderoy,  "Dr.  Dixon 
pleased  you;  but  not  more  so  than  America  and 
American  Methodism  pleased  him.  It  is  very 
unfortunate  that  the  business  of  conference  was 
so  arranged  as  to  drive  off  the  reception  of  his 
message  till  a  time  when  he  thought  it  would  be 
derogatory  to  his  transatlantic  friends  to  de- 
liver it,  and  so  he  left,  much  to  the  consternation 
of  his  brethren.  The  Doctor  felt  that  both  he 
and  you  deserved  to  have  been  heard  earlier. 
The  conference  calculated,  day  after  day,  on 
finding  a  fitting  time  for  the  fair  and  full  con- 
sideration of  American  matters,  and  thus  the 
aff'air  was  delayed,  much  to  the  grief  of  all  par- 
ties. Be  assured  that  no  slight  to  our  brethren 
in  the  States  was,  in  the  least  degree,  intended 
by  our  conference,  and  that  nothing  was  further 
from  Dr.  Dixon's  thoughts  than  any  desire  to 
grieve  the  friends  who  showed  him  so  much 
kindness.  The  matter  was  unhappy,  but  per- 
fectly unintentional. "t 

7.  The  Wyandotts  were  much  aggrieved,  ia 
consequence  of  the  position  in  which  they  were 


*  N.,  July  21st,  and  S.,  August  1 8th.    Scraps,  VI,  pp.  691, 
724.  t  S.,  August  11th.    Scraps,  VI,  pp.  716,  753. 


►  S.,  October  20th.    Scraps,  VI,  p.  791. 
I-  P.,  July  5, 1848,  from  Z.    Scraps,  VI,  p.  648. 
S.,  October  13, 1848,  from  C.    Scraps,  VI,  p.  781. 
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placed  in  connection  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South.  The  Wvandott  mission 
was  taken  into  the  care  of  the  Oliio  confer- 
ence in  1819.  In  1821  J.  B.  Fiiiley  was  their 
missionary,  and  in  18-32  C.  Elliott.  Mr.  Finlcy 
was  reappoinfcd  in  182:1,  and  continiu'd  several 
years  to  be  their  missionary.  In  1843^4  they 
moved  to  their  present  location,  and  were  at- 
tached to  the  Indian  Mission  conference..  They 
were  very  determined  from  the  first  not  to  nnile 
with  the'Soulhern  Church,  and  that  not  by  the 
instigation  of  Messr.s.  Finlej,  P^lliott,  luid 
others,  but  of  their  own  accord.  After  tJie 
Louisville  convention  they  wrote  to  C.  Elliott, 
askinp;  advice.  They  did  the  same  to  Mr.  Fin- 
ley.  Neither  of  these  wrote  any  thing  to  ren- 
der them  discontented  with  their  relation  to  the 
Indian  Mission  conference. 

When  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  missionary  who  went 
with  them  from  Ohio,  left  them,  the'missionary 
from  the  south  came,  against  the  will  and  pro- 
test of  the  Wyandott  Church.  His  family  were 
moved  during  his  absence,  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  that,  he  would  not  have  come  to  labor  an:ong 
them.  The  Wj'andott  society  only  wanted  a 
suitable  opportunity  to  declare  its  true  position. 
All  the  official  members  of  the  Cliurch  determ- 
ined to  remain  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  Church  records  were  always  in 
the  name  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.* 
Yet  the  Wyandotts  had  no  opportunity  of  en- 
joying the  privileges  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  till  after  the  General  conference  of 
1848.  Accordingly,  the  entire  body  of  official 
members,  except  one,  sent  a  communication, 
dated  Wyandott  Nation,  to  the  Ohio  conference, 
in  these  words: 

"  Wtandott  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  July  29, 1S4.S. 
"To  THE  Rev.  J.  B.  Finley, — The  under- 
signed, official  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  Wyandott  Nation,  wish  to 
make  known  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
Ohio  conference,  that  we  have  this  day  offi- 
ciall}'  to  ask  our  old  friends  to  take  us  under 
their  pastoral  care.  We  have  heretofore  de- 
termined not  to  go  with  the  southern  sece.ssion, 
and  officially  informed  the  Church,  South,  of 
our  intention,  to  which  decision  we  still  adhere. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  state  our  views  farther  than 
to  say  that  we  consider  it  our  natural  right  to 
belong  to  the  Church  of  our  choice.  We,  there- 
fore, respectfully  petition  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  to  send  us  a  missionary  to  take 
charge  of  the  Church  among  us.  We  subscribe 
ourselves  your  brethren, 

"  Squire  Gkey-Eyes,  Local  Deacon. 

"George  J.  Clxuk,  Local  Preacher. 

"John  Hicks,  sen., 

"Little  Chief, 

"James  Bigbee, 

"J.  M.  Armsteoxg, 

"  Batees, 

"John  Van  Meetee 

"W.  Johnson, 

"John  Solomon, 

"White-Crow, 

"George  SrvBucK, 

" Francis  Asbiry  Hicks, 

"James  F.  Chaeloe, 

"  Matthew  Mudeatee, 

"James  Washington, 

"George  Armstrong, 

"Lewis  Clark, 
'•  To  the  Ohio  conference." \ 


■  Exhotrers. 


Leaders. 


■  Stewards. 


I  The  foregoing  is  the  true  state  of  the  ques- 
tion; but,  through  the  influence  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 

j  in  the  Indian  territory,  of  pro-slavery  princi- 

Kles,  and  others  of  like  sort,  a  portion  of  the 
"ation  were  enlisted  against  the  measure.  Ac- 
cordingly, an  irregular  meeting  of  the  Nation 
was  called,  and  a  protest  was  published  against 
I  the  measure  of  the  society  for  belonging  to  the 
i  MethfKlist  Episcopal  Cluirch.  Many  ground- 
l  less  allegations  were  alleged;*  but  the  Churcli 
[  spurned  the  inteference  as  a  mere  political 
I  measure,  with  which  the  Nation  had  no  riglit 
I  to  interfere,  and  they  consequently  pursued 
I  their  course,  and  received  a  inissionarj',  Rev. 
William  Gurley,  from  the  Ohio  conference. 

8.  The  representations  of  infractions  of  the 
plan,  as  presented  by  the  General  conference 
of  1848,  gave  great  offense  to  the  south.  The 
Richmond  Advocate,  and  its  correspondents, 
deny  this,  and  assert  the  contrary. t  The 
Southern  Advocate  calls  the  statements  of  our 
bishops  "  gross  misrepresentations,"  and,  with 
the  Richmond  Advocate,  says  tliat  these  state- 
ments were  a  "tissue  of  fabrications,  with 
which  the  venerable  men  [the  bishops]  were 
most  grossly  trepanned. "+  Bishop  Capers  com- 
plains, most  grievously,  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  pronounced  the  plan  laill 
and  void. II  Bishop  Andrew  complained  loudly 
of  appropriating  missionary  funds  in  the  sup- 
port of  missions  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Missouri. §  Various  writers  in  the 
southern  papers  made  some  ado  to  show,  but 
to  no  purpose,  that  the  bishops  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  had  been  misled  as  to 
Parkersburg,  and  other  places. 

9.  The  property  question  became,  all  along, 
so  involved  in  constitutional  questions,  that  the 
principal  difficulties  of  the  controversy  were, 
more  or  less,  connected  with  this  topic.  A 
brief  survey  of  the  views  entertained  at  the 
General  conference,  and  its  action  on  the  sub- 
ject, may  be  proper.  There  were  three  sets  of 
vicAvs  entertained  at  this  time  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  conference. 

Some  were  disposed  to  admit  the  equity  of 
the  south.  Others  contended  that,  as  the  south 
had  organized  an  independent  Churcli  after  the 
constitutional  vote  of  the  annual  conferences 
failed,  and  is  now  a  secession,  they  have  no 
claim  either  in  equity  or  law  to  the  vested 
funds  of  the  Church. 

There  were  others  who  would,  as  a  matter  of 
high  expediency,  to  avoid  all  charges  of  merce- 
nary motives,  divide  the  property  in  some  con- 
stitutional way. 

Though  varying  in  opinion,  the  General  con- 
ference decided  to  leave  the  Avhole  to  the  proc- 
ess of  arbitration,  so  that  competent  and  \in- 
prejudiced  judges  might  decide  the  whole 
matter. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Church,  South,  by 
the  authority  of  their  Gener.al  conference,  were 
possessed  of  full  powers  "to  settle  and  adjust 
all  questions  involving  property  or  funds,"  and 
to  take  any  measures  which,  in  their  judgment, 
"  may  best  secure  the  just  and  equitable  claims 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South." 
In  view  of  this  power  of  the  southern  commis- 
sioners, as  the  General  conference  of  the  Meth- 


■Chiefs. 


Not.  22a.    Scraps,  VI,  p.  828.      t  ■"■->  August : 


*  W.,  October  11,  1848.  Scraps,  VI.  pp.  791,  702 
+K..  Au^'u.'it  24,  IS.iS. 

is.,  September  1,  184S.  Scraps.  VI,  p.  74S. 

JS.,  December  15,  1848.  Scraps,  VI.  p.  SU. 

i  S.,  December  22, 1848.  Straps,  VI,  p.  8G5. 
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odist  Episcopal  Church  had  no  power  to  dispose 
of  these  funds,  tluy  piovided  to  leave  the  sub- 
ject to  arbitration.  We  may  now  notice  thp  , 
various  steps  in  the  adjustment.  \ 

In  pursuance  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Gen-  j 
eral  conference,  the  following  notice  appeared  ' 
in  the  Nashville  Advocate:  j 

"  In  consideration  of  the  acts  of  the  General  } 
conference  of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
recently  held  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  necessary  "that  the  bishops,  com- 
missioners, and  appointees  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  tSouth,  should  meet,  as  early 
as  practicable,  for  consultation  on  the  import- 
ant matters  involved  in  these  acts.  I  have, 
therefore,  -with  the  advice  of  said  commission- 
ers and  appointee,  notified  the  meeting  as  afore- 
said, to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  on 
Wednesday,  tlie  6th  daj'  of  September,  next. 
A  full  and  punctual  attendance  is  much  to  be 
desired.  Joshla  Soule. 

"Hilt  Grove,  Tennessee,  June  16,  1643,"* 

The  commissioners,  appointee,  and  bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  had 
their  meeting  on  the  6tli  of  September,  all  be- 
ing present.  Mr.  Early,  in  sending  a  copy  of 
their  proceedings  to  the  Southern  Advocate, 
remarks,  among  other  things,  tliat  the  bish- 
ops do  not  intend  to  violate  the  plan  of  separa- 
tion on  the  border.  He  said  "  the  commission- 
ers have  not  received  any  proposition  from  the 
Book  Agents  at  2sexv  York  or  Cincinnati  to 
adjust  the  property  question ;  and  believing, 
as  they  do,  that  the  only  way  to  get  an  equita- 
ble division  of  the  projx^rty  is  by  a  suit  at  law, 
accordingly  thev-  have  determined,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  to  resort  to  such  mode." 

The  commissioners,  in  iheir  meeting  of  the 
6th  of  September,  complain  loudly  that  they 
could  get  no  settlement  from  the  northern  com- 
missioners; that  the  General  conference  of  1846  [ 
refused  to  divide ;  and,  after  reciting  manj-  j 
grievous  charges,  such  as  have  been  current  in  | 
tlie  south,  they  passed  the  following  resolu- 1 
tion:  I 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  and  neces-  I 
sary,  iu  view  of  the  rights  and  interests  in  con-  | 
troversy,  that  the  necessary  suits  be  instituted, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
funds  and  property  falling  due  to  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  under  the  contract 
of  tlie  plan  of  separation  adopted  by  the  Gen-  ' 
eral  conterence  of  1644. "f 

The  Agents  at  New  Yoi'k  published  the  fol-  ; 
lowing  statement  in  the  New  York  Advocate  of 
October  4th.  ; 

"  The  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Epis-  ' 
copal  Church,  South,  having,  at  their  late  meet- 
ing in  Louisville,  determined,  with  the  con.sent 
and  ap])robation  of  the  bishops  and  Book 
Agent  <jf  said  Church,  that  the  'necessary 
suits  be  instituted,  as  soon  as  practicable,'  etc., 
we  deem  it  due  to  ourselves,  and  to  those  for 
whom  we  act,  to  make  a  simple  statement  of 
facts  as  to  what  we  had  done,  in  order  to 
carry  out,  in  good  faith,  the  expressed  will  of 
the  late  General  conference  touching  this  mat- 
ter. On  Wednesday  evening.  May  31st — the 
evening  before  the  adjournment  of  the  confer- 
ence— we  had  a  meeting  with  the  Agents  at 
Cincinnati,  the  design  of  which  was  to  confer 
together  as  to  what  tiie  General  conference  re-  . 
quired  of  us,  and  what  was  the  proper  course 

*X.,  Julv.  1S4S.  ana  '/,..  July  12th.     Scraps,  VI,  p.  658. 
t  N.,  September  15th.     S.,  September  22,  1848.    Sctttps, 
VI,  pp.  706,  776. 


to  be  pursued  in  order  fully  to  meet  their 
wishes.  The  case  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  plain 
one,  the  terms  of  the  resolution  of  the  confer- 
ence being  scarcely  susceptible  of  being  mis- 
understood, and  we  unanimously  agreed  that 
we  should  proceed,  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, to  comply  with  the  first  resolution  in  the 
series.  We  foresaw,  indeed,  that  it  would  be 
diflicult,  if  not  utterly  inrpracticable,  to  do 
this  immediately,  or  for  several  months,  as  the 
press  of  business,  during  the  period  of  the 
sessions  of  the  conferences,  would  be  so  great 
as  to  prevent  our  giving  the  subject  that  atten- 
tion which  its  importance  required.  Still,  we 
resolved  to  do  the  best  we  could.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  obtain  the  opinions  of 
eminent  counsel  as  to  whether  we,  as  Agents, 
could  constitutionally  propose  a  voluntary  ar- 
bitration. Opposite  views  were  entertained  on 
this  point,  and  it  was  deemed  essential  to  our 
personal  safety,  and,  indeed,  was  required  by 
the  General  conference,  that  this  point  should 
first  be  settled.  According]}',  very  soon  after 
the  General  conference,  we  engaged  a  legal 
gentleman  to  prepare  a  statement  of  facts,  and 
to  collect  the  necessary  materials,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  required  opinion.  A  like  step  was 
taken  by  the  Agents  at  Cincinnati.  The  state- 
ments were  drawn  up,  and  the  materials  col- 
lected. Our  statement  was  sent  to  Cincinnati; 
theirs  to  us.  But,  as  these  statements  were 
both  thought  to  be  defective  in  some  points,  it 
was  suggested  by  our  brethren  at  Cincinnati 
that  the  Agents  have  a  joint  meeting,  that  they 
might,  out  of  the  two,  prepare  one  embodying 
more  clearly  and  fully  the  facts  in  the  case; 
and,  also,  as  it  was  utterly  impracticable,  from 
press  of  business,  for  tJtcm,  especially,  to  be 
ready  to  report  the  final  result  of  our  action  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  Church,  South,  at  or 
before  their  meeting  of  September  6th,  that 
the  senior  Agent  here  should  write  them  to  this 
efi"ect,  at  the  same  time  stating  the  reasons  of 
our  delay,  and  assuring  them  that  we  would 
be  ready  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  senior 
Agent  wrote  accordingly  to  the  commissioners. 
His  letter  is  dated  August  24,  [1646.]  The 
commissioners,  in  their  report,  make  no  refer- 
ence to  this  coinmunication.  They  say,  indeed, 
that  they  had  not  received  '  any  communication 
from  the  Church,  north;'  but  we  suppose  they 
mean  by  this  that  they  had  received  no  formal 
proposition  for  arbitration.  They  say,  also, 
that  they  '  informed  tlie  Rev.  George  Lane,  the 
principal  Agent  north,  at  his  own  request,  in 
May  last,  that  they  could  not,  under  their  in- 
structions, consistently  delay  bringing  suit  to 
a  period  later  than  the  date  of  the  action  now- 
had,'  September  9th.  Rev.  George  Lane  is  cer- 
tiiin  that,  in  the  conversation  to  which  they 
refer,  no  specific  time  was  mentioned. 

"Having  made  this  statement,  we  deem  it 
unnecessary,  as  the  case  now  stands,  to  pro- 
ceed any  further  in  compliance  with  the  first 
resolution  of  the  General  conference,  and  must 
calmly  await  the  action  of  our  brethren  south, 
hoping,  at  the  same  time,  that,  for  the  sake  of 
our  common  Christianity,  and  our  common 
Methodism,  they  will  resort  to  no  harsher  meas- 
ures tlian  are  absolutely  necessary  to  a  just  and 
equitable  settlement  of  the  case.'* 

The  Agents  at  New  York,  on  the  26th  of 
October,  made  the  following  explanation: 

"  Thk  Peoperty  Question. — In  our  statement 

•  C,  October  4, 1848^  Scraps,  TI,  p.  782. 
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published  in  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Jour- 
nal of  the  4tli,  we  took  for  granted  that,  as  tlie 
comuussioners  of  the  Church,  South,  had  de- 
cided to  institute  suits,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
they  would  commence  them  immeaiately;  and,  , 
from  certain  statements  in  the  preamble  to  the 
decision,  that  they  had  definitely  and  finally 
decided  against  voluntary  arbitration  as  a  mode 
of  settlement.  We,  tlierefore,  observe  in  that 
statement,  that  we  deem  it  unnecessary,  as  the 
case  now  stands,  to  proceed  any  furtlier  in  com- 
pliance with  the  first  resolution  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  and  must  calmly  await  the 
action  of  our  brethren  south.  But,  as  the  com-  j 
missioners  of  the  Cliurch,  South,  have  delayed 
bringing  suit  thus  far,  and  it  is  thought  they  | 


may  delay  some  time,  we  liave  concluded,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Agents  west,  to  resume 
our  preparations  with  reference  to  the  otier  of 
a  voluntary  arbitration. 

"Laxk  &  Scott. 

"  October  26,  1848."* 

10.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
prosecuted  her  missions  among  the  colored  ])eo- 
ple  with  great  vigor.  Their  missions  for  lti48 
were  as  follows:  Missions,  133;  missionaries, 
130;  members,  36,b94;  children  instructed  cat- 
echetically,  15,883.  Tliere  Avere  also  931  col- 
ored members  scattered  among  the  missions 
for  the  whites,  which  make,  in  all,  of  colored 
members  in  the  missions  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  37,825.+ 


CHAPTER  L, 
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1.  The  arbitration  question,  as  far  as  the 
powers  of  the  Agents  were  concerned,  was  de- 
cided by  the  Agents  at  New  York  and  Cincin- 
nati; and  the  conclusion  was,  after  legal  advice, 
that  the  thing  could  not  be  done.  The  follow- 
ing is  their  decision: 

"New  York,  December  22,  1848. 
"  Gentlemen, — Having  taken  the  advice  of 
eminent  legal  counsel,  in  compliance  with  the 
direction  of  the  late  General  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  we  are  satisfied 
that  no  power  which  we  possess,  whether  cor- 
porate or  otherwise,  will  warrant  us  to  submit 
the  claim  made  by  you  in  behalf  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  to  a  portion  of 
the  property  of  the  Book  Concern  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  to  the  decision  of  arbi- 
ters. Yours  ti-uly, 

"  George  Lane, 
"  Levi  Scott, 
"  Leroy   Swokmstedt, 
"John  H.  Power. 
"  To  Rev.  H.  B.  Bascom,  D.  D.,  A.  L.  P.  Green, 
D.  D.,  S.  A.  Latta,  M.  D.,  Ck)mmissioner8  of 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South."* 

2.  "Wlien  the  proposition  for  arbitration  failed, 
the  subject  was  then  carried  to  the  annual  con- 
ferences, in  view  of  obtaining  a  constitutional 
vote  to  divide.  The  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia conferences  passed  tlie  recommendation 
unanimously. t  There  were  some,  however,  in 
the  east  who  opposed  the  arbitration,  as  even 
this  would  give  encouragement  to  secession. i 
The  southern  papers,  too,  denounced  every 
thing  that  did  not  agree  with  their  new  doc- 
trines respecting  the  plan  and  their  entire 
movements. II  Indeed,  the  claims  of  the  south 
were  such,  as  to  principles,  that  many  in  the 
north  either  declined  to  act  at  all  in  the  matter, 
deeming  action  useless,  while  others  opposed 
any  adjustment  of  any  sort.  Nevertheless,  the 
bishops  continued  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
annual  conferences  till  the  suit  was  instituted, 
in  August.  After  this  event  they  deemed  it 
unnecessary  to  carry  it  to  the  conferences,  and 
they  therefore  ceasea  to  present  it. 


*  Examiner,  January  6, 1849.    Scraps,  VII,  p.  18. 
+  R.,  April  26,  1849.     Scraps,  VII,  p.  68. 
t-Z.,  June  20,  1849.    Scraps,  VII,  pp.  64,  91,  115,  116, 
127. 
I;  S.,  May  18, 1849.    Scraps,  Vn,  pp.  83,  89. 


3.  The  following  is  the  notice  of  the  suit  as 
instituted  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South. 

"  It  is  deemed  necessary  to  give  notice  to  the 
several  annual  conferences,  the  ministry  and 
I  membership  of  the  Metliotlist  Episcopal  Church, 
I  South,  that  under  the  management  of  able  coun- 
'  sel,  suits  have  been  brought  in  the  United  States 
circuit  courts,  for  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio,  in  view  of  a  fair  and  final  adjustment 
of  the  property  question,  so  long  in  controversy 
between  the  northern  and  southern  Methodist 
Churches,  and  growing  out  of  the  plan  of  sepa- 
ration adopted  by  the  General  conference  of  the 
,  whole  undivided  Church  in  1844.  We  have  no 
action  to  report  in  the  courts,  as  the  term  time  of 
I  the  courts  has  not  allowed  of  any  since  the 
j  bringing  of  the  .suits.  The  Church  may  be  as- 
1  sured  that  her  interests  shall  be  faithfully 
j  guarded,  and  attended  to,  so  far  as  such  service 
j  can  be  rendered  by  the  commissioners. 

"  H.  B.  Bascom, 
"  A.  L.  p.  Green, 
"  C.  B.  Parsons. 
"August  20,  18^9."  t 
,      4.    Much  was   said   in   the   southern   papers 
'  against  the  arbitration  measure  of  the  General 
conference,  and  that,  too,  in  the  .severest  terms 
of  reprobation.     Yet  the  sole  de.sign  of  the  Geu- 
I  eral  conference,  in  tlieir  action  on  this  subject, 
I  was  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  difiiculty, 
I  and  that  mode  was  by  arbitration.     1.  "Volun- 
tary arbitration,"  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
j  annual  conferences,  if,  upon  taking  legal  advice, 
j  the  Book  Agents  would  find  that  cour.-e  practical. 
j  2.  If  that  .should  in)t  be  found  practicable,  and  a 
j  suit  of  law  should  be  conunenced  bv  the  south, 
j  then  a  legal  arbitration  by  the  authority  of  the 
I  court.     3.  If  arbitration  without  the  consent  of 
the  annual  conferences  could  not  take  place,  and 
I  a  suit  of  law  should  not  be  conunenced  by  the 
j  south,  then  the  General  conference  recoannends 
'  the  annual  conferences  so   far  to   su.spend    the 
j  sixth  Restriction  as  to  allow  the  Book  Agents  to 
submit  the  matter  to  arbitration." 
I      As  the  General  conference  had  no  power  to 
distribute  these  funds,  they  could  do  no  more 

;      *  C,  October,  1848.    Scraps,  VI,  p.  813. 
I      t  S.,  August  18,  1848.    Scraps.  VI,  p.  724. 
I      I  N.,  September,  7,  1849.    Scraps,  VU,  p.  149. 
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than  to  refer  the  subject  to  the  annual  conferen- 
ces, asking  their  concurrence.  The  southern 
papers,  therefore,  charged  very  unjustly  the  Gen- 
eral conference  and  northern  couiniissiouers,  in 
condemning  them  for  not  doing  what  was  beyond 
their  constitutional  powers. 

5.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Grurley,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  serve  the  Wyandotts,  reached  his 
appointment  in  due  time,  and  was  most  cordially 
received  by  the  Wyandott  Church.  But  through 
the  induence  of  the  pro-slavery  partv,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  aided  by  some  of  the  Nation  who  were 
intemperate,  a  portion  of  the  Wyandotts  were 
induced  to  join  the  new  Church,  though  nearly 
two-thirds  remained  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  opponents  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  made  out  to  get  the  informal  action 
of  a  part  of  the  nation  to  petition  the  Southern 
conference  for  a  preacher,  which  was  granted. 
The  Indian  sub-agent  was  also  employed  in  this 
interest.  A  temporaiy  persecution  was  raised 
against  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  mem- 
bers and  their  preacher,  Mr.  Gurley.  For  the 
time  it  was  deemed  prudent  for  him,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  to  leave  the  Nation.  The  Wyan- 
dotts belonging  to  our  Church,  however,  were 
true  to  their  purpose.  They  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  unite  with  a  pro-slavery  Church.  They 
maintained  their  relation  to  the  'Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  After  a  few  months  they  again 
were  favored  with  a  preacher,  and  they  contin- 
ued to  enjoy  this  privilege,  and  with  it  an  en- 
couraging share  of  spiiilual  prosperity.* 

6.  As  an  index  to  the  general  sentiment  on 
slavery  now  obtaining  among  the  southern 
leaders,  we  may  present  the  following  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Smith,  in  a  letter  from  him,  dated 
Camp-ground,  Staffoi'd  county,  Vii-ginia,  August 
2:2,  lb49: 

"  That  slavery,  in  tlie  abstract,  or  the  general 
abstract  principle  of  slavery  is,  per  se,  right;  and 
that  the  application  of  tliis  general  principle  to 
the  African  race  in  this  country,  in  the  form  of 
government  known  as  domestic  slavery,  was 
equally  correct  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case: 
and  further,  that  the  nortliern  and  southern  divi- 
sions of  the  Methodist  Epi.scopal  Church  held 
very  different  relations  to  the  domestic  slavery 
of  the  African — and  relations  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  affect,  in  an  essentially  different  manner, 
the  domestic  peace  of  southern  citizens,  and  the 
political  destiny  of  the  whole  country."! 

Dr.  Smith  went  through  much  of  Virginia, 
delivering  lectures  on  the  subject  of  slaveiy, 
agreeably  to  the  avowed  principles  in  tlie  above 
declaration.  Tlie  great  aim  was  to  .show  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  an  abolition 
Church,  whose  principles  and  practice  were  in- 
consistent with  toleration  ia  Virginia.  His  suc- 
cess was  by  no  means  equal  to  his  zeal  and  rash- 
ness, as  very  few  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  the  bounds  of  tlie  Baltimore 
conference,  were  sufficiently  pro-slavery  to  unite 
with  the  new  Church. 

7.  During  the  year  1849  Dr.  Dixon  published 
his  book  on  America,  which  was  read  very  gen- 
erally by  the  members  of  llie  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  as  well  as  by  the  public  at  large. 
Few  writers  from  England  have  done  equal  jus- 
tice to  America.  As  our  business  with  the  book 
is  to  consider  what  it  says  concerning  the  topic 
on  which  our  history  treats,  we  on)it  any  refer- 

*  See  references  in  Scraps.  A'll,  pp.  2S-30.  31, 36,  43,  .51. 
t  K.,  August  30, 1849.    Scray.s,  VII,  p.  140;  gee  also  p. 
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ence  to  it  except  on  this  subject  alone.  With 
the  highest  respect  for  Dr.  Dixon,  we  are  grieved 
to  say  that  he  has  not  done  justice  to  our  Chinch 
in  reference  to  the  southern  difficulties.  Before 
we  mention  the  points  of  mistake,  we  may  slate 
some  reasons  which  will  show  that  his  errors  ia 
this  mav  be  easily  accounted  for. 

Dr.  Cixon's  book  was  evidentlj'  composed  in 
haste.  A  large  part  of  the  book  is  made  up  of 
quotations;  this  would  be  no  fault,  were  the  quo- 
tations documentary  proof;  but  some  of  them  are 
by  no  means  of  that  character. 

He  seems  to  be  entirely  guided  by  the  docu- 
ments or  authorities  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  those  of  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Scott.  The  Historv  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  other  documents  of  like  sort, 
seem  to  have  been  his  only  guide  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  book  on  southern  affairs.  His  narra- 
tive of  the  separation  is  entirely  from  southern 
publications.  He  gives  the  fallacious  Protest  of 
the  south,  filling  thirteen  closely-printed  pages, 
and  coolly  says  in  a  note  that  the  Reply  to  it  "  had 
not  fallen  into  his  hands."  The  Life  of  Orange 
Scott  and  the  History  of  Matlack  were  his  text- 
books in  the  controversy  between  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  ultra-abolitionists.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  he  concluded  from  these 
sources  of  inibrmation  that  the  general  conferen- 
ces of  1836  and  1840  were  pro-slavery  in  their 
action. 

Dr.  Dixon  seems  to  have  no  documents  of  any 
kind  on  the  side  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  had  not  the  journals  or  debates 
on  the  subject,  nor  the  Reply  to  the  Protest.  He 
had  not  Dr.  Peck's  conclusive  reply  to  Dr.  Bas- 
com.  Who  can  wonder,  then,  that'his  narrative 
in  reference  to  the  south  and  the  abolitionists  is  a 
partial  one,  though  the  production  of  a  candid  and 
noble  mind'? 

Beside,  Dr.  Dixon  left  the  seat  of  the  General 
confei'ence  before  the  southern  affairs  were  dis- 
cussed. He  heard  none  of  the  reports  of  the 
committee  on  the  subject,  nor  of  tlie  speeches 
which  they  called  forth,  and,  probably,  he  never 
saw  them  in  print. 

Add  to  the  foregoing  that  his  intimate  inter- 
course with  leading  southern  men  and  those  who 
fraternized  with  them,  had  a  manifest  infiuence 
Avith  him.  The  former  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  Bishop  Soule  while  in  England  was  re- 
newed in  Pittsburg.  He  traveled  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Cincinnati  with  several  southern  men, 
and  the  Canadian  brethren.  These  latter  were, 
manifestly,  from  sympathy  on  the  southern  side, 
and  Dr.  l)ixou's  intercourse  with  them  at  Pitts- 
burg, on  their  journey  to  Canada,  and  in  Canada, 
we  may  well  suppose,  tended  to  give  a  southern 
bias  to  his  mind. 

The  following  version  is  given  of  Dr.  Dixon's 
views  in  regard  to  the  south,  in  Dr.  Pierce's  re- 
port to  the  southern  General  conference,  dated 
St.  Louis,  May,  1850.  He  stated  that  at  Balti- 
more he  "  communed  fearlessly  with  Dr.  Dixon 
on  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  north  and 
south."  AVhile  they  were  descending  the  river 
from  Brownsville  to  Pittsburg,  Dr.  Pierce  says: 
"  I  remarked  to  him  that  although  we  were  del- 
egates sent  to  the  same  body,  from  different  por- 
tions of  one  great  family,  1  feared  a  verv  different 
fate  awaited  us.  '  You'will  lie  received  and  wel- 
comed a  messenger  of  the  Church,  while  1  shall 
be  refused  and  lejcctetl.'  To  these  remarks  he 
warmly  said,  '1  hope  not;'  adding,  'If  you  are 
rejected  it  will  be  the  occasion  of  everlasting  re- 
gret to  me.' " 
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As  Dr.  Pierce  accompanied  Dr.  Dixon  from 
Pittsburg  to  Cincinnati,  lie  says: 

"While  on  this  passajjre  I  foiuul  the  Doctor  in- 
tensely engaged  in  reading  the  books  which  had 
been  given  him  by  the  southern  preachers,  on 
the  causes  of  division  between  the  north  and 
the  south.  The  facts  contained  in  these  records 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind  and  led 
him  to  converse  more  freely  on  this,  to  him,  pain- 
ful occurrence. 

"  Ou  this  trip  to  Cincinnati  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  the  ciiinpany  of  V)rother  Ryerson,  one  of  the 
delegates  from  Canada,  and  the  traveling  com- 
panion of  Dr.  Dixon.  His  more  natural  and 
close  relation  to  the  Doctor  contributed  no  little  to 
the  assurance  I  felt  that  he  sympathized  with  us 
in  feelings  of  tender  regard.  The  opportunity 
was  so  good,  and  tlie  pleasure  which  fraternal 
intercour.se  with  any,  and  with  every  legitimate 
organization  of  Wesleyan  Methodists  would  im- 
part, that  I  could  not' fail  to  ask  brother  Ryer- 
son how  he  thought  an  offer  from  us,  of  friendly 
relations  with  tlie  Canada  conference  would  be 
received;  to  which  he  replied,  '  Most  cordially — 
our  sympathies  are  all  with  the  south.'  "* 

With  such  partial  documents  and  associations 
on  the  one  side,  and  an  absence  of  official  replies 
and  defenses  on  the  other,  it  is  not  marvelous 
that  the  good  Dr.  Dixon  eulogizes  the  Protest  of 
the  southern  minority  and  becomes  a  convert  to 
its  reasoning,  without  having  seen  the  confuta- 
tion of  it.  Hence,  with  the  Protest,  he  concludes 
that  the  majority  trenched  ou  great  constitutional 
and  fundamental  principles.  In  .short,  he  adopts 
the  sweeping  misrepresentations  of  the  General 
conference  by  the  Protest,  and  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  sooner  "  the  north  returns  to  the 
old  soundings  of  the  Church  the  better."  We  will 
now  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the  special  mistakes 
of  Dr.  Dixon,  into  which  he  was  undoubtedly 
led  for  want  of  the  proper  means  of  information. 

8.  The  exceptionable  portions  of  Dr.  Dixon's 
book  are  found  in  his  Jijth  Part,  entitled  "  The 
measures  adopted  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery."  In  this 
part  there  are  four  cliaptcrs.  Chapter  I,  on  the 
laws  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on 
slavery;  Chapter  II,  on  the  Wesley  an  Meth- 
odist connection;  Chapter  III,  on  the  Method 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  South;  Chapter  IV,  on 
the  organization  of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  The  guides  of  Mr.  Dixon  on 
these  topics,  were  the  Life  of  0.  Scott,  by 
Luther  Lee,  the  History  of  Matlack,  and  the 
History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  All  of  these  are  partisan  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word  partisan.  And  then  there 
•was  an  absence  of  all  documents  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  The  fifth  part  of  Dr. 
Dixon's  volume,  in  all  its  leading  points,  is 
■written  under  the  direction  of  th(;se  guides. 
Nevertheless,  the  good,  the  noble,  and  pure- 
minded  man  breaks  loose  frequently  from  ijjese 
trammels,  and  utters  great  truths  in  opposition 
to  the  statements  of  his  only  guides. 

Of  the  Scottite  party  Mr.  Dixon  says,  they 
"turned  their  artillery  from  slavery 'to  the 
Church;  and  as  they  could  nut  obtain  their 
purpose,  they  vehemently  assailed  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  and  the  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation itself."t  Again  he  says  of  them,  "  One 
can  not  but  lament  this  separation.  The  abo- 
litionists would  liave  done  more  for  the  cause 


•  S.,  June  14,  1S.50.     Scmps,  VII,  p.  US. 
t  Uixon's  Ainerku,  London  edition,  p.  117. 


I  they  had  espoused  by  remaining  in  their  old 
position.  But  the  question  became  ultimately 
I  a  mixed  one,  as  is  always  the  case,  and  they 
j  went  out  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
as  much  or  more  on  ecclesiastical  grounds  than 
!  on  those  of  slavery.  Reformers  often  forget 
I  that  great  bodies  are  slow  in  their  move- 
ments."* 

I  Of  Mr.  Scott  Mr.  Dixon  said,  "  after  he  was 
I  gone  his  cause  became  predominant"  in  the 
j  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Nothing  is  far- 
1  ther  from  the  truth  than  this.  The  antislavery 
I  cause  was  always  predominant  in  the  Method- 


ist Episcopal  Church,  and  as  much  so  in  oj 
posing  Mr.  Scott's  cai 
measures  of  tlie  south. 


in  oppoi 


10  in  op- 
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The  following  noble  sentiments  of  Dr.  Dixon 
were  not  borrowed  from  the  party  of  Scott  or 
their  defenders: 

"  Two  things  are  clearly  very  different. 
Slavery  in  itself  is  one  thing,  and  the  relations 
of  men  to  It  another.  As  to  slavery,  in  its  own 
nature,  nothing  can  be  said,  but  that  it  is  the 
grossest  evil  existing  under  the  sun. 

"  But  we  say  there  is  a  difference  between  tlie 
system  of  slavery  and  men's  unavoidable  con- 
nection with  it.  Individual  participation  in 
the  evil  must  depend  on  circumstances.  The 
difficulties  are  prodigious.  A  child  of  wliite 
parents  is  born  in  the  midst  of  slavery:  how 
can  he  help  the  conditions  of  his  birth?  His 
parents  leave  him  their  property,  at  the  period 
of  their  decease.  This  property  partly  consists 
of  slaves;  for  real  property  can  scarcely  be 
found  in  the  south;  but  some  of  these  wretched 
creatures  will  be  devised  as  a  part  of  the  in- 
heritance. Wherever  there  is  landed  property 
slaves  will  be  found.  He  can  not  help  this 
state  of  things.  This  is  his  portion  in  life; 
and  to  strip  himself,  if  he  could,  of  his  wretched 
vassals,  would  be  to  render  every  thing  else 
useless.  And  as  we  have  seen,  in  case  this 
person  should  be  disposed  to  emancipate  liis 
.slaves  he  finds  the  system  guarded,  like  the 
gates  of  the  infernal  regions,  by  protective  laws 
of  so  stringent  a  nature  that  hocan  not  possibly 
do  it,  except  at  the  hazard  of  every  thing  he 
possesses  in  the  world.  Men,  then,  we  may 
perceive,  are  obliged  to  participate  in  the  evils 
of  slavery;  and,  in  innumerable  instances, 
without  their  own  choice,  and  in  despite  of 
their  own  conviction. 

"  Thti  personal  position  of  individuals,  as 
must  at  once  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  tliis 
monster  evil,  is  a  very  different  thing  to  the 
aggregate  injustice  which  first  created  and  now 
perpetuates  it.  No  man,  no  individual  in 
Europe  or  in  America,  or  any  where  else,  would 
dare  to  institute  slavery,  or  keep  it  in  existence 
for  a  day.  Such  an  enormity  could  only  be 
perpetrated  by  such  aggregations  as  have  the 
effect  of  annihilating  individual  volition.  The 
whites  are  nearly  as  much  enslaved  as  the 
blacks.  They  can  not  do  as  they  Avould,  even 
with  what  is  called  their  property.  The  con- 
!  federacy  has  left  them  no  freedom  of  action. 
They  are  obliged  to  bow  to  the  behests  of  a 
!  popular  tyranny,  which  leaves  them  only  the 
'  choice  of  three  things:  a  participation  in  the 
public  wrong,  the  Toss  of  ca.ste,  honor,  and 
property,  or  a  flight  into  another  region.  This 
1  is  more  than  the  moral  courage  of  most  men 
■  can  surmount.  They  are  compelled  to  submit 
I  to  the  despotism  which  surrounds  them  as  a 


*  Dixon's  America,  London  edition,  p.  418. 
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hopeless  misery;  and  all  -which  the  best  among 
them  can  do  is  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the 
slave  by  treating  him  with  individual  kindness. 

"  In  this  state  of  things  religious  men  are  sur- 
rounded with  prodigious  difficulties.  No  doubt 
in  innumerable  cases  their  principles  and  con- 
victions Avould  lead  them  to  emancipate  their 
slaves;  but  how  are  they  to  do  it?  Their  hands 
are  tied;  they  can  not  accomplish  what  their 
consciences  dictate  to  them  as  right  and  proper; 
and  they  are  involuntarily  made  to  participate 
iu  the  evils  of  a  system,  which,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  their  better  feelings,  they  can  not  but 
abhor.  This  is  a  great  wrong  done  to  them  in 
their  religious  character,  and  it  is  unexampled, 
except  iu  the  regions  of  slavery.  Good  men 
are  objects  of  sympathy  as  found  iu  such  cir- 
cumstances. Their  principles  would  produce 
a  change  if  they  had  fair  play,  but  as  the  mat- 
ter now  stands,  they  are  obliged  to  smother 
their  feelings,  and  bury  their  noblest  senti- 
ments in  the  one  universal  tomb  of  a  lifeless, 
hopeless  oppression."* 

There  will  be  found  little  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Protest,  or  of  the  other  teacliings  of  the 
south,  in  the  two  following  paragraphs  of  Mr. 
Dixon's  book,  on  the  moral  character  of  slavery: 

"  It  is,  in  truth,  every  possible  personal  wrong 
in  one.  Rob  a  man  of  his  watch,  his  clothes, 
his  house,  his  purse,  his  lauds — is  not  this  a 
moral  evil,  a  sin?  If  not,  what  of  the  laws  of 
civilized  communities,  jails,  and  the  gallows? 
But  is  it  not  a  greater  crime  to  rob  a  man  of 
himself,  than  to  strip  him  of  his  coat,  to  pull 
down  his  house,  and  to  drive  him  from  his 
home?  The  degrees  of  evil  iu  such  case  can 
bear  uo  comparison.  Slavery  is  robbery  in  its 
highest  possible  enormity.  But  it  is  a  linger- 
ing injury.  It  is  inflicted  for  life — a  life  of 
conscious  wrong;  for  to  imagine  that  these 
wretches  are  not  sensible  of  their  condition,  is 
to  add  calumny  to  injury.  It  is  robbery,  tor- 
ture, degradation,  misery,  mental  and  physical, 
dealt  out  by  the  moment,  the  live-long  day,  the 
whole  period  of  existence.  It  is  as  if,  by  some 
infernal  contrivance,  existence  were  sustained — 
as  with  the  damned — while  the  oi^erations  of  the 
whip,  the  iron,  the  fangs  of  slavery,  were  con- 
stantly at  work  upon  their  tortured  and  lacer- 
ated limbs.  This  is  not  all.  The  Avretched  is 
obliged  to  bequeath  his  inheritance  to  his  otf- 
spriug.  That  which  was  pronounced  a  bless- 
ing, the  ties  of  family,  the  relations  of  wedded 


life,  the  parental  state,  is  by  tliis  system  per- 
verted into  an  unmitigated  curse.  All  the 
political,  all  the  social,  all  the  municipal  laws 
of  civilized  society  are  perverted.  That  cruel 
code  which  makes  a  man  a  thing,  identifies 
him  with  the  beast,  classes  him  with  farm 
stock,  places  him  among  lumber,  reduces  him 
to  the  condition  of  household  furniture,  treats 
him  as  the  canes,  the  tobacco,  the  cotton,  the 
indigo,  which  liis  liands  cultivate,  then  buys 
and  sells  him  in  market  like  any  other  stock, 
or  goods,  is — but  we  are  afraid  to  call  it  by  its 
;  true  name. 

I  "  To  say  that  villainy  like  this  can  in  any 
way  be  identical  with  Christianity,  is  to  de- 
i  grade  our  holy  religion  to  a  copartnership  or  a 
connivance  with  man's  greatest,  most  concen- 
:  trated,  and  unmitigated  crimes  against  his  fel- 
low. There  is  not  a  truth,  a  doctrine,  a  princi- 
ple, a  precept,  of  the  Gospel,  which,  if  fairly 
■  carried  out,  would  annihilate  slavery.  The 
!  very  existence  of  the  Church  is  fundamentally 
j  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  injustice  of  this  evil. 
!  How  can  a  slaveholder  make  his  servants  his 
property,  and  then  meet  them  iu  the  church  at 
the  Lord's  table,  as  his  brethren?  It  would  be 
a  curious  thing  to  see  one  of  these  gentlemen 
receiving  the  Lord's  supper,  the  emblem  of 
Christian  brotlierhood,  with  one  of  his  slaves 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  then  on  Monday  morning 
I  selling  him  as  a  log  of  wood."* 
j  The  book  of  Mr.  Dixon  was  one  both  of  vex- 
I  ation  and  exultation  to  the  south.  They  eulo- 
gized the  book,  as  a  whole,  but  carefully  pla- 
!  carded  all  the  southern  doctrines  it  contained, 
j  in  their  papers.  They  also  culled  and  pub- 
I  lished  every  thing  in  it  which  spoke  on  the 
I  side  of  Mr.  Scott  and  his  party,  and  made  out 
1  to  southern  readers  that  the  M-^thodist  Episco- 
I  pal  Church  was  really  one  with  the  ultra  abo- 
i  lition  secession  from  it.  By  these  means  tho 
1  book  of  Mr.  Dixon  was  a  very  fit  agency  iu 
I  promoting  the  interests  of  a  pro-slavery  Church 
in  the  south,  and  iu  lowering  the  character  of 
!  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  But  the  real 
antislavery  matter  iu  the  book  was  a  sore  vex- 
j  ation  to  the  south.  It  hit  them  iu  all  their 
'  movements.  No  one  iu  the  south  would  pub- 
j  lish  it,  as  it  would  be  an  incendiary  publica- 
tion fit  only  to  be  burned,  especially  if  it  had 
reached  Charleston.  The  southern  "men,  how- 
ever, never  touched  these  parts,  though  they 
'  availed  themselves  fully  of  the  other  side. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

SOUTHEEX   GENERAL   CONFERENCE  OF  1850. 


1 .  In  considering  the  proceedings  of  the  Gen-  ] 
eral  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal ' 
Church,  South,  we  will  commence  with  the  ad- 
dress of  their  bishops,  or  rather  with  the  ad-  i 
dress  of  Bishops  Andrew,  Capers,  and  Paine, , 
for  their  names  alone  are  signed  to  it.  Whether 
the  absence  of  Bishop  Soule's  name  to  it  was  ; 
occasioned  by  his  not  being  present  when  it  i 
was  offered,  or  for  some  other  cauSe,  we  are  not ! 
prepared  to  say.  | 

The  document  contains  some  things  which  I 

*  Dixon'3  America,  London  edition,  pp.  495,  436.  ' 


look  strange  as  proceeding  from  a  board  of 
Christian  bishops.  We  Avill  quote  below  the 
paragraphs  to  which  we  object.  The  question 
at  issue  between  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  has  been  steadily  and  perscveringly 
misrepresented  by  the  southern  editors,  from 
May,  1844,  to  May,  1850.  The  southern  bish- 
ops fully  adopted" their  views;  and  thesu  have 
been  so  often,  so  steadily,  and  so  confidently 
presented   to   the   southern   public,  that   they 

*  Dixon's  America,  liOndon  edition,  pp.  494,  405. 
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were  regarded  as  true  beyond  all  question. 
The  following  are  the  paragraphs  of  the  south- 
ern bishops'  address  to  which  we  object: 

"When,  in  1844,  the  General  conference  as- 
sembled in  the  city  of  New  York,  passed  such 
resolutions  as  compelled  the  southern  delegates, 
for  their  own  protection  and  in  view  of  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  the  work  of  God  in  the 
places  where  they  labored,  to  protest  against  the 
illegality  of  the  action  then  taken,  setting  forth 
the  difficulties  which  that  action  would  throw 
around  them  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  and 
indicating  the  course  which  necessity  might 
compel  them  to  pursue,  that  body,  apparently  in 
the  spirit  of  kindness,  adoiited  the  plan  of  sepa- 
ration, which,  Uwking  to  the  prospective  separa- 
tion of  the  north  and  south,  laid  down  the  out- 
lines of  an  arrangement  by  which  it  was  hoped 
that  peace  might,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  be 

Preserved ,  anil  friendly  relations  established 
etween  the  two  great  divisions  of  Methodism. 
This  manifestation  of  kindly  feeling  was  hailed 
by  the  south  as  the  pledge  of  better  things  in 
times  to  come;  but  it  has  turned  out  to  have  been 
only  the  show  of  kindness,  a  mere  transient 
impulse;  and  at  the  General  conference  held  at 
Pittsburg,  in  1848,  our  northern  friends  pursued 
such  a  course  of  action  as  destroyed  all  hope  on 
the  p;u-t  of  the  Southern  Church,  that  she  shoidd 
either  be  able  to  obtain  justice,  or  that  fraternal 
relations  would  be  established  between  the  two 
connections. 

"It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  your  last 
session,  with  the  hope  of  establishing  such  rela- 
tions, you  appointed  the  Rev.  Lovick  Pierce, 
D.  D.,  your  messenger  to  the  General  conference 
at  Pittsburg.  It  was  hoped  that  this  indication 
of  a  desire  for  amicable  relations  on  your  part 
would  have  met  a  hearty  response  from  our 
northern  friends.  If  difficulties  existed,  it  is 
resumed  that  such  an  arrangement  might  have 
n  entered  into  as  would  have  settled  all  such 
differences  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  But  your 
messenger  was  rejected,  and  5'our  offers  of  peace 
were  met  with  contempt.  Your  commissioners, 
charged  with  the  management  of  the  interests 
of  the  Southern  Church  in  relation  to  the  Book 
Concern  and  Chartered  Fund,  were  treated  with 
like  discourtesy.  Your  claims  were  disposed  of 
in  a  sunnnary  manner.  The  plan  of  separation 
was  repudiated;  the  southern  claim  to  any  portio)i 
of  the  Book  Concern  was  denied;  and  the  very 
men,  who,  from  sheer  hatred  to  slavery,  drove  the 
south  into  sqwration,  proved  their  sincerity  and 
consistency  by  not  only  retaining  all  tlie  slave- 
holding  members  already  under  their  charge, 
but  in  making  arrangements  to  gather  as  many 
more  into  the  fold  as  practicable.  The  plan 
of  separation  was  repucliated  with  the  avowed 
pui-pose  of  invading  .southern  territory;  and  as 
an  earnest  of  their  intentions  in  this  respect,  a 
new  conference  was  organized  entirely  witliin 
the  limits  of  the  Southern  Church.  The  only 
probable   result  of   this    movement   must  be  to 

ErtK.luce  strife  and  content iitn,  crippling  and 
reaking  up  feeble  societies,  and  scattering  fire- 
brands throughout  communities  hitherto  peace- 
ful. No  sober  man  could  have  contemplated  this 
movement  at  first,  without  anticipating  this 
result;  and  it  has  been  faithfully  acconi])lishing 
its  mission  in  this  respect.  In  consequence  of 
the  position  assumed  by  the  northern  Church, 
we  have  felt  ourselves  at  liberty  to  Jiccept  invita- 
tions to  occupy  circuits  and  stations  heretofore 
within  its  limits.  Many  such  invitations  have 
been  tendered  us  from  various  portions  of  the 
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land.  We  have  not,  however,  sought  to  disturb 
the  harmony  of  the  Church  by  sending  mis- 
sionaries to  seek  to  form  societies,  where  the 
people  were  satisfied  with  their  present  Church 
relations.  In  many  portions  of  Virginia,  par- 
ticularly, the  people,  feeling  they  were  placed  in 
an  anomalous  and  undesirable  position,  and 
wishing  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Southern 
Church,  as  more  congenial  to  their  circumstances 
and  feelings,  have  resolved  to  unite  with  us,  and 
invite  us  to  take  charge  of  them.  These  calls  we 
have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  refuse;  but  we  have 
reqxiired  that  in  all  such  cases  the  people  be 
able  and  willing  to  support  the  preachers  we 
send  them:  and  in  no  instance,  we  believe,  have 
we  drawn  upon  the  Missionary  Society  for  funds 
for  their  support. 

"  We  have  intimated  that  the  attempts  of  our 
northern  friends  to  invade  southern  territory  had 
been  productive  of  much  trouble  in  some  por- 
tions of  our  work;  this,  however,  has  not,  wo 
believe,  materially  affected  the  prosperity  of  our 
Church  in  those  sections.  We  have  been  blessed 
with  numerous  revivals,  and  a  considerable 
increase,  in  all  the  conferences  thus  situated. 
But  of  all  their  efforts  in  this  inglorious  course 
of  action,  none  is  more  deeply  to  be  deplored 
and  condemned  than  their  attempt  to  alienate 
the  Indian  tribes,  among  whom  your  missiona- 
ries were  laboring  peaceably,  and  with  some 
good  degree  of  success.  These  Indians  were 
uninformed  as  to  the  true  grounds  of  the  divi- 
sion, and  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  quarrel 
between  north  and  south;  and  the  only  possible 
result  of  an  attempt  to  separate  them  from. their 
pastors  must  be  to  produce  strife  and  contention, 
greatly  to  the  injury,  if  not  the  destruction,  of  re- 
ligious influence  among  them.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  ministers  of  the  God  of  peace 
should  have  lent  their  influence  to  the  promotion 
of  an  enterprise  of  such  doubtful  character."* 

On  this  address  we  remark: 

(1.)  The  spirit  of  the  first  paragraph,  copied 
above,  is  at  fault.  It  talks  of  "  a  show  of  kind- 
ness," on  the  part  of  our  "  northern  friends,"  and 
exhibits  gloomy  apprehensions  that  the  south 
would  not  "  obtain  justice"  at  their  hands. 

(2.)  It  is  unfair  to  say  that  the  rejection  of 
Dr.  Pierce  was  done  with  "  contempt."  For  the 
whole  proceeding  was  personally  respectful  to 
Dr.  Pierce,  and  no  contempt  was  manifest  either 
to  him  or  to  those  who  sent  him.  His  mission 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  reported  on  in 
respectful  terms;  the  grounds  of  the  action  being 
distinctly  stated  in  language  not  only  respectful, 
but  temperate  and  kind. 

(3.)  The  bishops  say  that  their  "commission- 
ers were  treat etl  with  the  like  discourtesy."  Tlie 
trutli  is,  the  southern  commissioners  were  treated 
with  no  discourtesy  whatever,  unless  the  simple 
declining,  upon  tlie  part  of  the  northern  commis- 
sioners to  pay  over  the  soutliern  claim,  contrary 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  to  the  south, 
may  be  construed  into  discourte.sy.  All  tliis 
matter  was  transacted  at  Pittsburg  and  else- 
where, according  to  the  principles  of  a  con.stitu- 
tion  which  all,  up  to  1844,  were  led  to  consider 
as  sacred. 

(4.)  Tlie  bishops  add:  "Your  claims  were 
disposed  of  in  a  summary  manner.  Tlie  plan  of 
separation  was  repudiated;  the  southern  claim 
to  any  portion  of  the  Book  Concern  was  denied." 
So  far  from  di.sposing  of  the  southern  claim  in  a 
summary   manner,  it  was  a  matter  of  serious 
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investigation  for  more  tlian  two  -weeks.  But 
they  say  "  the  plan  was  repudiated."  So  it  was; 
but  that  plan  did  not  award  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  one  dollar  of  the  prop- 
erly of  the  Book  Concern.  The  plan  authorized 
the  coiuiuissiouers  to  pay  over  to  the  south  the 
property  upon  a  condition  ichich  never  occurred. 
The  commissioners  could  not  pay  it  except  on 
the  condition  of  the  constitutional  vote  of  the 
annual  conferences.  This  was  never  obtained. 
In  lt*44  southern  men  did  not  ask  a  division  on 
any  other  terms;  and  General  conference  of  1848 
could  not  grant  the  claim;  and  the  previous 
General  conference  did  not  agree  to  do  it,  except 
on  conditions  which  never  transpired. 

(5.)  "VSTiat  the  bishops  say  of  their  being 
invited  to  many  portions  of  Yii'giuia  by  the 
people,  is  their  version  of  the  matter.  These 
invitations  were  given,  for  the  most  pai-t,  by 
dissatisfied  minorities,  and  the  entrance  of  south- 
ern preachers  into  this  field  was  an  infraction  of 
the  plan — was  the  signal  for  serious  disorders, 
and  for  much  injury  to  religion. 

(6.)  The  attempts  of  our  " northern  friends  to 
invade  the  southern  territory,"  are  set  off  in  the 
same  style.  The  General  conference  of  1848 
were  memorialized  to  extend  their  pastoral  over- 
sight to  many  thousand  members,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan,  had  been  cut  oflf  from  the 
Church  of  their  choice.  The  General  conference 
simply  heard  their  prayer. 

(7.)  As  to  the  indorious  case  of  the  Indians, 
the  fact  is  this — that  the  Indians  whom  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  received  under  their 
care  never  went  with  the  south,  and  never  could 
be  induced  to  do  so;  for  their  temporary  recep- 
tion of  southern  preachers  under  protest,  while 
they  never  united  with  the  new  Church,  could 
not  peril  their  claims  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  obtained. 

An  Indian  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Wyandott  Nation,  in  an  aiticle  in 
the  Missouri  Republican,  replied  to  the  Address 
of  the  Bishops.  He  stated  "that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  made  no  attempt  to  alienate 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  for  a  long  time  refused  to 
recognize  us  as  her  members;  and  it  was  with 
difiiculty  we  could  convince  her  ministers  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  membership  never  would 
join  the  new  organization,  and  not  till  then  did 
she  attempt  to  reestablish  missionaries  among 
us.  The  sti-uggle  was  between  the  southern 
preachers  and  the  Indians,  as  the  preachers  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  according  to 
the  plan,  left  us  and  joined  other  conferences. 
When  the  southern  preachers  found  that  we 
would  not  go  with  them,  they  threatened  us 
with  mobs,  and  maltreated  us  in  various  ways. 
Ve  were  threatened  with  the  civil  authorities, 
and  when,  after  a  hard  struggle,  we  obtained  a 
missionarv  of  our  choice,  he  was  arrested  in 
the  dead  tour  of  night,  dragged  before  a  Govern- 
ment agent,  tried,  and  condemned  to  leave  tliat 
very  night,  and  it  was  with  great  difficidty  the 
inexorable  judge  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
allow  the  missionaiy  to  stay  till  morning,  to  get 
his  trunk  and  clothing,  l^his  was  done  at  the 
instigation  of  the  southera  preachers.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  membership  were  driven  out  of 
their  own  church,  and  compelled  to  worship  in 
private  houses  and  groves,  and  without  a  pastor. 
*  Noilh  and  south.'  You  ciy  north.  Because  you 
have  assumed  the  name  south,  you  seek  to  place 
us  in  the  opposite  extreme.  To  cry  north  is 
equivalent  with  ciying  abolitionist,  and  to  cry 


abolitionist  is  to  cry  mob  and  murder.  Here  is  a 
board  of  bishops  crpng  murder."  Such  is  a  part 
of  the  reply  of  a  Wyandot t  to  the  unfounded  alle- 
gations of"  the  southern  bishops  respecting  the 
Indians.* 

2.  Dr.  Pierce  made  a  report  to  the  St.  Louis 
General  conference,  in  which  he  tells  his  story 
with  abundance  of  coloring.  He  .stated  that  he 
had  presented  the  matter  to  the  General  confer- 
ence, but  was  rejected,  and  complains  that  nei- 
ther he  nor  any  southern  ministers  were  a.-ked  to 
preach,  and  with  several  other  grevious  com- 
plaints, he  gives  in  detail  how  decidedly  Dr. 
Dixon  and  Mr.  Ryerson  were  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  question. + 

Our  southern  brethren  have  a  wonderful  gift 
of  giving  a  one-sided  version  to  matters  between 
themselves  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Dr.  Pierce,  in  his  report  to  the  St.  Louis  confer- 
ence, declares  that  he  sent  the  General  confer- 
ence the  following  note: 

"  To  the  Bishops  and  Members  of  the  General 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — 
Reverend  and  Dear  Brethren, — The  General 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  at  then-  session  in  May,  1845,  ap- 
pointed me  their  delegate  to  bear  you  their 
Christian  salutation,  and  through  me  to  offer 
to  you  the  establishment  of  fraternal  relations 
and  intercourse  between  us,  as  two  legitimate 
portions  of  the  great  Wesley  an  family;  and  as 
my  state  of  mind  must  be  one  of  painful  sus- 
pense till  your  wiU  shall  be  declared,  I  respect- 
fully ask  your  earliest  attention  to  the  object  of 
my  mission. 

'"Veiy  respectfully,  yours,  in  the  unity  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism",  L.  Pieece, 

'•  Delegate  from  Methodist  E.  Clmrch,  South."i 

The  foregoing  Dr.  Pierce  says,  in  his  report 
to  St.  Louis  conference,  he  sent  to  the  General 
conference  of  Pittsburg.  But  in  turning  to  the 
journal  of  the  General  conference  of  184;?,  p.  16, 
the  following  is  really  Dr.  Pierce's  report: 

'■  To  the  Bishops  and  Members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  General  conference  assem- 
bled— Reverend  and  Dear  Brethren, — The  General 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  appointed  me  as  their  delegate  to  bear  to 
you  the  Christian  salutations  of  the  Chmxh, 
South,  and  to  assure  you  that  they  sincerely  de- 
sire that  the  two  great  bodies  of  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  north  and  south,  should  maintain, 
at  all  times,  a  waim,  confiding,  and  brotherly 
fraternal  relation  to  each  other.  And  through 
me  they  make  this  offer  to  you,  and  very  ar- 
dently desire  that  you,  on  your  part,  will  accept 
the  offer  in  the  same  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and 
kindness. 

"  The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  this  proposi- 
tion, made  by  your  soutbreu  brethren,  is  entirely 
at  your  disposal;  and,  as  my  situation  is  one  of 
painful  .solicitude  till  this  question  is  decided, 
you  wiU  allow  me  to  beg  your  earliest  attention 
to  it. 

"  And  I  would  further  say,  that  your  reply  to 
this  communication  will  most  gratify  me  if  it 
is  made  officially  in  the  form  of  resolutions. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
yours,  in  the  unity  of  Wesleyan  Methoilisni, 

"  L.  PlEECE, 

"  Delegate  from  Methodist  E.  Church,  South, 
"  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  May  3,  1848."|] 


*  W.,  June  2i3.  1830.     Scraps.  VI,  p.  447. 

t  .«.,  June  14,  1850.     Scraps,  VII.  pp.  416-418. 

fS.,  June  14,  1S50.     Scraps,  YU,  p.  416. 
Journals  of  lS48j  p.  10. 
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In  comparing  those  ivro  letters,  we  might  in- 
quire, First.  Did  Dr.  Pierce  know  that  he  was 
reporting  to  his  conference  an  incorrect  copy  of 
his  letter  to  the  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  ChurchV  Secondly.  If  he  did  not 
know  this  what  confidence  can  we  place  in  his 
version  of  other  matters,  however  honestly 
made?  Beside,  the  words  "painful  suspense," 
in  his  letter  to  his  conference,  seem  to  refer  to 
his  reception  as  delegate;  while  in  the  other  its 
reference  was  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
fraternal  relations.  Furthermore,  Dr.  Pierce  did 
not  report  to  his  conference  tlie  action  of  the 
General  conference  of  1848,  or  his  proposition, 
but  on  the  contrary  goes  on  to  misrepresent  it. 
While  the  Genend  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  rejected  fraternal  relations 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
while  the  present  difficulties  existed,  they  left 
the  way  open  for  further  negotiations;  but  Dr. 
Pierce  abruptly  broke  off  the  negotiation  him- 
self, by  virtuafly  refusing  to  look  at  any  diffi- 
culties unless  his  fraternizing  proposition  had 
been  first  accepted.  And  ot"  course,  had  this 
been  accepted,  there  would  be  neither  propriety 
nor  place  for  adjusting  difficulties,  as  the  very 
act  of  fraternization  must  have  suj^erseded  any 
such  adjustment. 

As  to  liis  not  being  asked  to  preach,  the  true 
state  of  the  question  was,  that  both  he  and  the 
other  southern  ministers  refused  to  preach, 
though  solicited,  l^ecause  their  favorite  act  of 
fraternization — dictatorially  and  captiously  pre- 
sented— was  not  received  without  examination. 
The  report  of  Dr.  Pierce  to  the  St.  Louis  confer- 
ence was  unfair  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  must  be  classed  with  the  general 
unfairness  manifest  on  the  side  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  this  whole  mat- 
ter.* 

3.  The  southern  commissioners  in  their  report 
to  General  conference  declare  "  that  after  all  other 
methods  of  fair  and  honorable  adjustment  had 
failed,  as  shown  by  the  action  of^  the  northern 
General  conference' of  1848,  they  proceeded  in 
one  form  to  enter  suit  in  the  circuit  courts  of  the 
United  States  for  New  York,  Pennsj'lvania,  and 
Ohio."  They  also  state  that  one  or  more  per- 
sons were  appointed,  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  subject,  to  be  in  free  and  frequent  consulta- 
tion with  counsel,  for  the  purpose  of  correct  in- 
formation with  regard  to  facts,  the  proper  ar- 
rangement of  evidence,  the  selection  of  suitable 
witnesses,  and  the  more  effectually  to  secure  the 
ends  for  which  the  suits  were  instituted. f 

On  the  11th  of  May  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved, that  "H.  B.  Bascom,  A.  L.  P.  Green, 
and  C.  B.  Parsons  be  requested  and  instructed, 
and  also  furnished  with  the  necessary  means  to 
prosecute  the  claim  with  vigor  till  the  final  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
be  had  on  the  suits  now  pending. "J 

At  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  these  funds  were  to  be  apj)lied  in  a 
certain  wav  unless  both  the  General  conference, 
by  a  two-third  vote,  and  the  three-fourth  vote  of 
the  annual  conferences  would  order  otherwise. 
To  this  constitutional  test  the  plan  left  this  mat- 
ter, and  the  southern  preachers  all  solennily 
agreed  to  it.  Now,  however,  thej'  go  to  law  in 
dnoct  violation  of  the  constitutional  compact  to 
which  they  liad  been  a  party,  which  they  agreed 
to  adhere  to,  and  which  they  even  incorporated 


*  W.,  June  26.  1850.     Scrftps,  VI I,  p.  442. 
t  Journal  of  May  9th.     Scraps,  VII,  p.  375. 
t  Scraps,  VII,  p.  387. 


into  their  new  Church.  They  censure  and  con- 
demn the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  dis- 
honest because  their  General  conference  refused 
to  do  openly,  knowingly,  and  schisniatically,  an 
unconstitutional  act.  Our  apology  for  our  south- 
ern brethren  is,  that  they  had  commenced  the 
work  of  revolution,  they  had  committed  them- 
selves to  revolutionary  principles,  and,  therefore, 
were  led  to  a  step  wliich,  if  acceded  to  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  would  revolution- 
ize her  to  her  very  foundation,  and  may  yet  be 
an  element  of  revolution  in  the  new  Church.  As 
to  the  mere  money,  this  was  and  is  a  small  mat- 
ter to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  but  for 
her  to  enter  on  the  work  of  revolutionizing  her- 
self, in  order  to  be  in  company  with  other  revo- 
lutionists, would  be  a  strange  thing,  indeed. 

4.  A  pretty  bold  step,  indeed,  at  revolution 
was  attempted  by  Dr.  Smith,  who  had  now  be- 
come the  principal  leader  in  the  Southern 
Church.  On  the  opening  of  conference  he  pro- 
po.sed  to  discuss  the  subject  of  a  two  house  plan. 
This  was  not  at  first  approved  of.  At  a  subse- 
quent day  he  made  a  h)ng  speech  on  this  subject, 
which  is  based  on  the  two  following  propositions; 

(1.)  The  lower  house  shall  be  constituted  as 
the  present  General  conference  now  is,  and  in- 
vested with  the  same  authority,  so  far  as  may  be 
judged  necessary  to  conform  its  relative  jjowers 
to  those  of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature. 

(2.)  The  upper  house  shall  be  constituted  of 
not  less  than  one,  nor  more  than  two  tratding 
elders  for  each  ainiual  conference,  to  be  electeil 
by  those  laymen  who  are  of  mature  a^e,  and  in 
full  connection  with  the  Church.  It  .shall  be  in 
vested  with  authority  to  pass  upon  all  the  acts 
of  the  lower  house,  and  shall  constitute  a  high 
court  of  appeals  in  the  case  of  the  trial  and  con 
demnation  of  a  bi.shop,  and  to  determine  all 
questions  of  ecclesiastical  law  that  may  arise 
in  the  administration  of  the  Discipline.* 

The  pressure  of  the  new  position  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  led,  no  doubt, 
to  the  plan  of  Dr.  Smith.  It  was  not  acted  on 
-by  the  General  conference.  Had  not  the  cholera 
shortened  the  session,  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
would  be  the  result.  Especially  so,  as  he  was 
clearly,  in  1836,  the  projector  of  the  secession; 
and  though  at  first  opposed,  his  measure  carried. 
And,  indeed,  he  may  yet  succeed  in  the  two 
house  scheme.  It  was  afterward  opposed  by 
Dr.  Heukle  in  the  columns  of  the  Nashville  Ad- 
vocate in  a  succession  of  numbers. + 

5.  The  part  of  Methodist  Discipline  on  slav- 
ery had  well-nigh  been  expelled  the  bo*)k,  in  let- 
ter, as  it  had  really  been  done  in  meaning.  One 
speaker  wanted  it  out  because  it  contradicted 
the  Bible.  The  South  Carolina  delegates  came 
up  instructed  to  vote  for  the  expurgation.  Dr. 
Boyle,  of  Missouri,  trembled  lest  its  expurgation 
should  conqiel  him  to  redeem  his  pledge — to  re- 
turn to  the  old  Church  in  the  issue  of  such  an 
event.  The  act  of  the  conference  was  to  retain 
the  section  on  slavery,  while  they  introduced 
the  following  note: 

"  This  section  was  inserted  by  a  majority  of 
votes  when  the  Methodist  Epi.scopal  Cliurch 
embraced  the  whole  country;  and,  as  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  still  embraces  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  with  various  views  and 
conflicting  interests,  it  is  not  removed,  though  it 
has  long  since  become  inoperative,  and  ceased, 
by  common  consent,  to  set  forth  a  practical  rule 
of  Discipline." 


t  N.,  July  5,  etc.,  1850.    Scraps,  A'll,  pp.  408,  47 
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It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  at  the  next 
session  of  the  General  conference,  the  obnoxious 
section  will  be  expunged.  The  Church,  South, 
is  the  only  one  in  the  world  founded  on  the 
slave  principle  alone.  Even  southern  poli- 
ticians seem  to  bo  ahead  of  southern  ministers. 
From  the  position  taken  in  1844  and  1845,  in  fa- 
vor of  slavery,  the  Melliodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  can  not  retreat.  The  whole  matter  is 
accurately  delineated  by  Rev.  Mr.  HoUiday  in  his 
review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General  con- 
ference. He  says,  "  That  action  is  marked  by 
three  successive'  steps. 

"  The  first  step  was  a  resolution  to  authorize 
the  general  Book  Agent  to  publish  tico  editions 
of  the  Discipline — one  as  it  now  is  for  general 
use;  another  for  such  conferences  as  might  re- 
quest it,  with  all  that  relates  to  the  suliject  of 
slavery  omitted,  except  what  is  found  in  the 
General  Rules.  This,  it  was  urged,  was  neces- 
sary to  the  prosperity  of  Methodism  in  some 
of  the  southern  conferences,  and  was  nothing 
more  than  what  South  Carolina  had  already 
done.  Conference,  however,  would  not  enter- 
tain the  resolution;  it  was  in  itself  too  glaring. 
An  expurgated  copy  of  the  Discipline  for  the 
south,  and  how  long  before  expurgated  copies 
of  Watson  and  Wesley  would  be  required,  and 
finally  of  the  Bible  itself? 

"  The  second  step  was  the  calling  up  of  that 
part  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Re- 
visals,  referred  to  above,  recommending  to 
strike  out  the  entire  section  on  slavery.  This 
subject  was  not  disposed  of  quite  as  coolly  and 
quickly  as  the  official  reports  might  seem  to 
signify.  Though  it  was  a  late  hour  of  the  last 
session,  members  of  conference  would  not  suffer 
this  question  to  go  to  a  vote  without  some  ex- 
pression of  opinion  and  interchange  of  senti- 
ment. A  debate  was  sprung  upon  it,  warm  in 
its  nature,  and  which,  but  for  want  of  time, 
■would  no  doubt  have  been  protracted.  Dr. 
Wightman,  editor  of  the  Charleston  Christian 
Advocate,  and  a  South  Carolina  delegate, 
stated  that  his  delegation  came  there  with  ex- 
press instructions  from  their  conference  to  urge 
this  change;  that  it  was  essential  to  the  sal- 
vation of  Methodism  in  the  south.  Bishop 
Capers  said  this  section  bore  a  falsehood  upon 
its  very  face,  in  regard  to  their  Churcli,  '  the 
extirpation  of  slavery.'  This  he  must  dis- 
claim— it  was  not  the  case.  Dr.  L.  Pierce,  late 
delegate  from  the  Church,  South,  to  the  General 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  1848,  distinctly  favored  the  report.  This 
section  should  never  have  been  in  the  Disci- 
pline. It  had  wrought  ruin  in  the  Church 
heretofore,  and  why  still  retain  it?  Its  re- 
moval was  called  for  by  the  state  of  society  in 
the  south,  and  the  wishes  of  all,  or  nearly  all 
the  southern  conferences.  To  be  consistent 
with  our  Protest  in  the  conference  of  1844,  and 
our  declaration  in  the  Louisville  convention,  we 
must  remove  it.  Dr.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  fully 
and  entirely  indorsed  the  sentiments  of  Dr. 
Pierce.  That  section  should  never  have  been 
in  the  Discipline — it  was  and  ever  had  been 
inconsistent  with  reason,  the  Bible,  and  expe- 
diency. On  the  other  hand,  others  as  warmly 
opposed  it.  But  the  distinct  and  sole  ground 
of  this  opposition  was  that  it  would  seriously 
injure  if  not  ruin  the  border.  Dr.  Lee,  editor  of 
the  Richmond  Christian  Advocate,  said  he 
would  prefer  an  expurgated  copy  for  the  south. 
Unfortunate  was  it  for  the  Church  when  she 
saw  fit  to  legislate  on  this  subject.    But  it  was 


now  ingrafted  upon  our  Discipline,  and  per- 
haps could  not  bo  cut  off  witliout  danger  to  a 
portion  of  our  Church.  Dr.  Drake,  of  Missis- 
sippi, regarded  the  retaining  it  as  doing  no 
harm.  It  has  long  since  become  a  dead  letter. 
To  remove  it  might  be  productive  of  evil. 
Crouch  and  Sehon,  of  Kentucky,  hoped  the 
conference  would  not  toucli  tliat  section.  Re- 
move it  and  you  ruin  the  Church  in  Kentucky. 
Dr.  Boyle,  of  this  state,  was  opposed  to  this 
change.  At  the  Louisville  convention  they  had 
been  pledged  that  the  proposed  alteration  should 
not  be  made.  If  the  conference  wish  to  ruin 
the  Church  in  Missouri,  let  them  adopt  this 
report.  Dr.  Winans,  of  Mississippi,  said  it 
should  never  have  been  in  the  Discipline.  It 
was  overstepping  the  boundaries  of  ecclesias- 
tical legislation  to  place  it  there.  It  had  re- 
sulted in  evil  and  only  evil.  But  it  could  not 
at  present  be  removed  with  safety.  It  was  like 
a  wen  or  fleshy  excrescence  on  the  human  frame; 
however  inconvenient  or  unsightly,  it  must  be 
borne.  To  remove  it  would  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous, if  not  fatal.  He  saw  not  why  brethren 
from  the  south  should  desire  the  change.  That 
section  was  entirely  inoperative — it  was  covered 
by  the  proviso.  It  only  expressed  a  principle 
that  slavery  per  se — in  itself — was  not  right, 
which  he  believed,  and  laid  down  regulations 
which,  did  not  circumstances  forbid,  should  be 
regarded.  These  are  the  germs — the  essence 
of  the  brief  but  pointed  speeches  made  upon 
this  question.  Time  would  not  allow  a  pro- 
tracted discussion.  The  vote  was  taken,  and 
of  81  voting,  38  were  for  striking  out  and  43 
against  it.  When  it  is  remembered,  also,  that 
the  entire  Florida  delegation  were  sick,  and 
with  several  others  absent,  who  no  doubt  would 
have  favored  the  change,  we  can  scarcely  be  in 
doubt  as  to  how  this  question  would  have  been 
decided  had  this  been  a  test  vote.  As  it  was, 
the  section  was  saved  by  a  majority  of  only 
five.  What  a  change  has  been  eti'ected  in  the 
brief  space  of  six  years!  Can  there  be  the 
least  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  fate  that 
must  befall  it  in  the  conference  of  1854?  It 
was  saved  by  a  bare  majority  of  five.  And 
this  not  for  any  merits  of  the  section  itself,  but 
confessedly  to  prevent  border  commotion.  The 
motion,  it  is  true,  was  lost,  but  what  was  lost 
in  form  was  gained  in  fact.  Mark  the  third 
step.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  it  Avas  re- 
solved that  the  following  note  be  appended  to 
said  section:  'This  section  was  inserted  by  a, 
majority  of  votes,  when  the  Church  embraced 
the  whole  country;  and,  as  the  Church,  South, 
still  embraces  a  wide  extent  of  country,  with 
various  views  and  conflicting  interests,  it  is  not 
removed,  though  it  has  long  since  become  in- 
operati\  e,  and  ceased,  by  common  consent,  to  set 
forth  a  practical  rule  or  principle.' 

"  This  was  adopted  as  a  kind  of  quietus  to 
South  Carolina  especially,  and  for  the  southern 
conferences  generally.  It  is  to  be  appended  as 
a  note  to  ninth  section,  to  be  printed  and  in- 
corporated with  the  Discipline,  by  which  to  in- 
terpret the  whole  section."* 

6.  The  presence  of  the  cholera  in  St.  Louis, 
liastily  brought  the  proceedings  of  the  conference 
to  a  conclusion.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Boring  was 
severely  and  fatally  attacked;  and  a  number 
of  the  members  of  General  conference  were  at- 
tacked, some  with  premonitory  symptoms,  and 

*  IlolliJay's  Appeal  to  the  Methotliats  of  Missouri,  pp 
8-10.    fccrai;!!,  VU,  pp.  uuC-502. 
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others  violently.  Some  of  the  physicians  ad-  who  attended  the  sittings  of  the  conference,  pub- 
vised  that  night  meetings  should  be  discon-  lished  an  able  review  of  its  proceedings,  in  an 
tinned.     After  a  session  of  fourteen  days  the    appeal  to  the  Methodists  of  Missouri.     In  this 


conference  adjourned.  It  is  probable  that  sev- 
eral innovations  peculiar  to  the  position  of  the 
Southern  Church  would  have  been  enacted, 
had  not  the  cholera  interfered,  in  leading  to  so 
early  an  adjournment.* 

7.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Holliday,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  stationed  in  St.  Louis,  and 


pamphlet  he  described  the  pro-slavery  proceed- 
ings of  the  conference,  as  the  extract  above  will 
I  show;  and  he  further  showed  the  Missourians 
that  the  innovations  on  Methodism  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  gave  no 
very  certain  guarantee  in  reference  to  the  preser- 
vation of  its  future  purity.* 


CHAPTER  LII. 

THE   SLAVERY   QUESTION   IN  1850. 


1.  A  GEXEEAL  survey  of  this  question,  as  it 
concerns  the  Church,  and  the  relations  between 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  may  be  consid- 
ered in  this  place. 

The  statistics  of  slavery,  in  decades,  have 
been  presented  in  the  following  table,  from  the 
best  authorities: 

The  slave  population  of  the  United  States 
was,  in 

1776 502.144 

1800 893,041 

1810 1,104.364 

1820 1,638,964 

1830 2,009,031 

1840 2,486,355 

1850 3,-204,313 

It  is  not  at  all  marvelous,  in  considering  the 
increase  of  slaveiy,  that  both  Church  and  state 
were  greatly  influenced  by  it.  Its  civil  charac- 
ter affected  the  state;  while  its  moral  character 
had  reference  to  the  Church.  These  two  traits 
of  the  system  were  nearly  related,  and  hence 
misunderstandings  and  interferences  existed,  or 
were  supposed  to  exist  between  Church  and 
state,  or  between  the  moral  and  civil  features 
of  slavery.  And  the  Methodist  Church,  from  its 
organization  in  1784  up  to  the  present  time,  had 
been  strongly  antislavery.  Even  its  disciplin- 
ary regulations,  though  strictly  moral,  were  con- 
sidered as  a  reproach  on  the  civil  powers;  which 
the  latter  often  took  occasion  to  misrepresent, 
and  even  to  restrain. 

Up,  however,  to  1832,  the  evils  of  slavery  in 
its  moral  character  had  been  generally  acknowl- 
edged. To  counteract  this  moral  influence  sev- 
eral southern  men  entered  the  lists,  and  de- 
nounced the  antislavery  sentiments  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Franklin,  and  others.  Of 
course  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
leading  powerful  antislavery  Church  of  the 
United  Slates,  came  in  for  its  full  share  of  re- 
buke and  censure.  In  1832  Professor  Thos.  R. 
Dew,  of  William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia, 
wrote  an  elaborate  essay  to  prove  that  slavery 
was  innocent  and  useful"  In  the  year  1837  W. 
G.  Simms,  Esq.,  of  South  Carolina,  wrote  an 
elaborate  essay  on  the  morals  of  slavery,  which 
was  published  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messen- 
ger, and  in  pamphlet  form  in  1838,  and  in  1852 
a  revised  edition  of  it,  addressed  to  members  of 
Congress  from  South  Carolina.  This  was  in  an- 
swer to  Miss  Martineau.  Then  we  had  Gov- 
ernor Hammond's  letters,  of  South  Carolina,  in 


1845,  to  Thomas  Clarkson;  nor  must  we  orer- 
look  Chancellor  Harper's  elaborate  defense  of 
slavery.  All  these  were  republished  in  one  vol- 
ume, in  1853.  All  of  them  arc  elaborate  essays, 
written  by  men  of  talents.  Other  statesmen  iu 
the  south,  as  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  M'Duffie,  during 
the  same  period,  wrote  in  favor  of  slavery. 
The  southern  religious  papers  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  statesmen;  or,  perhaps,  both  the  re- 
ligious and  political  men  of  the  south,  at  the 
same  time,  united  to  maintain  as  just  and  moral 
that  system  which  their  predecessors,  both  in 
Church  and  state,  pronounced  to  be  morally  and 
politically  wrong. 

As  to  the  merely  moral  character  of  slavery, 
we  will  give  here  only  one  well-authenticated 
case,  occurring  in  1850: 

Mrs.  Nancy  Cartwright,  of  New  York,  was 
once  a  slave  at  Alexandria.  Aided  by  friends 
she  purchased  herself  and  several  of  her  chil- 
dren. She  was  compelled  to  leave  an  amiable 
daughter,  a  young  woman  of  gi-eat  personal 
beautv.     The  daughter,  Emily  Russel,  wrote  her 

I  the  following  letter: 

"  Alexandria,  January  22,  1850. 

I      "  My  Dear  Mother, — I  take  this  opportunity 

'  of  writing  you  a  few  lines,  to  inform  you  that  I 
am  in  Bruin's  jail,  and  aunt  Sally  and  all  her 
children,  and  aunt  Hagar  and  all  her  children 
and  grandmother  is  almost  crazy.  My  dear 
mother,  will  you  please  to  come  on  as  soon  as 
you  can?  I  expect  to  go  away  very  shortly.  0, 
mother !  dear  mother !  come  now  and  see  your 
distressed  and  broken-hearted  daughter  once 
more!  Mother!  my  dear  mother!  do  not  for- 
sake me,  for  I  feel  desolate.  Please  to  come 
now. 

"  Your  daughter,  Emily  Russel. 

"  P.  S.  If  you  do  not  come  as  far  as  Alexan- 
dria, come   to  Washington,  and  do  what  you 

!  can." 

j      The  case  was  brought  before  the  Antislavery 

!  S(jciety,  and  Mr.  Harned,  their  agent,  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  Bruin,  to  know  the  tenus  of  sale 

'  for  the  slave  Emily.    The  following  is  the  au- 

I  swer: 

"  Alexandria,  January  31,  1850. 

I  "  Dear  Sir, — When  I  received  your  letter,  I 
had  not  bought  the  negroes  you  spoke  of,  but 

I  since  that  time  I  have  bou^'ht  them.    All  I  have 

I  to  say  about  the  matter  is,  that  we  paid  very- 
high  for  the  negroes,  and  can  not  afford  to  sell 
the  girl,  Emily,  for  less  than  eighteex  iiuxdred 

'  DOLLARS.    This  may  seem  a  high  price  to  you 


*  See  for  this  fami-blet,  Scmif,  VII.  yi\  40T-5:0. 
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but  cotton  being  very  bigb,  consequently  slaves 
are  bigb.  We  bave  two  or  tbrce  offers  for  Emily 
from  gentlemen  from  tbe  soutb.  She  is  said  to  he 
the  Ji nest-looking  woman  in  the  country.  As  for 
Hagar  and  bcr  seven  cbildren,  we  will  take 
$2,500  for  them.  Sally  and  ber  four  cbildren,  we 
will  take  $2,800  for  tbom.  You  may  seem  a  lit- 
tle surprised  at  tbe  difference  in  prices,  but  tbe 
difference  in  tbe  negroes  makes  tbe  difference  in 
price.  We  expect  to  start  soutb  witb  tbe  ne- 
groes on  tlie  8tb  of  February,  and  if  you  intend 
to  do  any  tbing  you  bad  better  do  it  soon. 
"  Yours,  respectfully, 

"  Bruin  &  Hill. 

"  Wm.  Harned,  Esq.,  New  York."* 

Tbe  foregoing  is  no  abuse  of  slavery,  but  is  in- 
herent in  its  very  nature,  and  reveals  its  true 
moral  turpitude.  Nor  did  tbis,  or  sucb  cases 
call  for  any  note  of  disapprobation  from  tbe  re- 
ligious or  political  press  of  tbe  soutb.  Is  it 
marvelous,  we  ask,  tbat  tbe  Metbodist  Episcopal 
Cburcb  refused  to  sanction  a  system  wbose  moral 
cbaracteristics  are  made  up  of  sucb  traits  as  are 
found  in  tbe  foregoing? 

2.  Tbe  secession  of  tbe  soutbern  part  of  tbe 
Metbodist  Episcopal  Cburcb  was  brougbt  be- 
fore Congress  in  debate  before  tbe  senate,  by 
Mr.  Calboun  and  Mr.  Webster,  in  Marcb, 
1850. 

Mr.  Calboun,  in  bis  speecb,  said: 

"  Tbe  cords  tbat  bind  tbe  states  togetber  are 
not  only  many,  but  various  in  cbaracter.  Some 
are  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical;  some  political; 
otliers  social.  Some  appertain  to  tbe  benefit  con- 
ferred by  tbe  Union,  and  otbers  to  tbe  feeling  of 
duty  and  obligation.  Tbe  strongest  of  tbose  of  a 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  nature  consisted  in 
tbe  unity  of  tbe  great  religious  denominations, 
all  of  wbicb  originally  embraced  tbe  wbole 
Union.  All  tbese  denominations,  witb  tbe  ex- 
ception, perbaps,  of  tbe  Catbolics,  were  organ- 
ized very  mucb  upon  tbe  principle  of  our  polit- 
ical institutions;  beginning  witb  smaller  meet- 
ings, corresponding  witb  tlie  political  divisions 
of  tbe  country,  tbeir  organization  terminated  in 
one  great  central  assemblage,  corresponding  very 
mucb  witb  tbe  cbaracter  of  Congress.  At  tbose 
meetings,  tbe  principal  clergymen  and  lay  mem- 
bers of  tbe  several  denominations,  from  all  parts 
of  tbe  Union,  met  to  transact  business  relating 
to  tbeir  common  concerns.  It  was  not  confined 
to  wbat  appertained  to  tbe  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline of  tbe  respective  denominations,  but  ex- 
tended to  plans  for  disseminating  tbe  Bible, 
establisbing  missionaries,  distributing  tracts, 
and  of  establisbing  presses  for  tbe  publication 
of  tracts,  newspapers,  and  periodicals,  witb  a 
view  of  diffusing  religious  information,  and  for 
tbe  support  of  tbe  doctrines  and  creeds  of  tbe 
denomination.  All  tbis  combined,  contributed 
greatly  to  strengtben  tbe  bonds  of  tbe  Union. 
Tbe  strong  ties  wbicb  beld  eacb  denomination 
togetber  formed  a  strong  cord  to  bold  tbe  Union 
togetber;  but  as  powerful  as  tbey  were,  tbcy  bave 
not  been  able  to  resist  tbe  explosive  effect  of 
slavery  agitation. 

"  Tbe  first  of  tbese  cords  wbicb  snapped, 
under  its  explosive  force,  was  tbat  of  tbe  power- 
ful Metbodist  Episcopal  Cburcb.  Tbe  numerous 
and  strong  ties  wbicb  beld  it  togetber  are  all 
broken,  and  its  unity  gone.  Tbey  now  form 
separate  Cburcbes,  and  instead  of  tbat  feeling 
of  attarbmcnt  and  devotion  to  tbe  interests  of  tbe 
wbole  Cburcb  wbicb  was  formerly  felt,  they  are 
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now  arrayed  into  two  hostile  bodies,  engaged  in 
litigation  about  wbat  was  formerly  tbeir  common 
property. 

"  Tbe  next  cord  tbat  snapped  was  tbat  of  the 
Baptists,  one  of  tbe  largest  and  most  respectable 
of  tbe  denominations.  Tbat  of  tbe  Presby- 
terian is  not  entirely  snapped,  but  some  of  its 
strands  bave  given  way.  The  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Cburcb  is  tbe  only  one  of  tbe  four  great 
Protestant  denominations  which  remains  un- 
broken and  entire."* 

To  tbese  remarks,  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech 
of  Marcb  7tb,  refers: 

"  Why,  sir,  tbe  honorable  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  tbe  other  day,  alluded  to  the  great 
separation  of  that  great  religious  community — tbe 
Metbodist  Episcopal  Cburcb.  Tbat  separation 
was  brought  about  by  differences  of  opinion 
upon  the  peculiar  subject  of  slavery.  I  felt 
great  concern,  as  tbat  dispute  went  on,  about  the 
result;  and  I  was  in  hopes  the  differences  of 
opinion  might  be  adjusted,  because  I  looked 
upon  that  religious  denomination  as  one  of  tbe 
great  props  of  religion  and  morals  throughout 
the  wbole  countiy,  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  The 
result  was  against  my  wishes  and  against  my 
hopes.  I  have  read  all  tbe  proceedings  and  all 
tbe  arguments,  but  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
come  to  tbe  conclusion,  tbat  there  was  any  real 
ground  for  that  separation;  in  other  words,  that 
no  good  could  be  produced  by  that  separa- 
tion."f 

In  reference  to  Ibese  speeches.  Dr.  Wigbtman 
says:  "  Tbe  southern  conferences  did  go,  preach- 
ers and  people,  peaceably,  since  tlie  plan  of  sep- 
aration allowed  them  tbat  privilege;  would  bave 
gone  forcibly  had  no  such  provision  been  made 
by  the  General  conference.''^  Here  is  an 
open  declaration,  tbat  tbe  south  would  secede 
forcibly  had  the    General   conference  made   no 

Srovision  that  they  might  do  it  peaceably, 
evertbeless,  tbeir  secession  on  their  part  was  a 
work  of  ecclesiastical  force,  though  the  course  of 
tbe  Metbodist  Episcopal  Church  was  eminently 
peaceable  from  first  to  last. 

3.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  section  on 
slavery,  though  still  left  in  tbe  Discipline,  was 
virtually  made  void  by  tlie  annulling  note  at- 
tached to  it  in  the  St.  Louis  General  conference, 
by  tbe  speeches  made  against  it,  and  tbe  ab- 
sence of  any  voice  in  its  favor.  Nevertheless, 
tbis  did  not  satisfy  tbe  extreme  south;  nor  even 
tbe  northern  conferences  of  the  new  Church;  for 
this  section  was  more  fiercely  assailed  by  min- 
isters, bishops,  members,  and  editors  of  the 
Church  wbose  Discipline  it  was,  than  any  por- 
tion of  Methodist  Discipline  ever  was  by  the  en- 
emies of  Methodism. 

The  Rev.  B.  T.  Crouch,  of  the  Kentucky  con- 
ference, in  a  communication  of  December  25, 
1849,  in  the  Nashville  Advocate,  opened  the  at- 
tack on  tbe  General  Rule  and  ninth  section  on 
slavery.  After  stating  tbat,  "  now  both  tbe  Gen- 
eral Rule  and  the  special  law  on  slavery  are 
without  sense  or  meaning,"  he  proceeds  to  dis- 
tort tbe  General  Rule  by  the  following  process 
of  perverse  critical  torture: 

"  The  purchase  of  a  slave,  say  a  man,  does 
not  violate  tbe  law;  for  the  thing  prohibited  is 
'  buying  and  selling,'  and  merely  buying  is  not 
buying  and  selling.  And  tbe  same  reasoning 
will  apply  to  selling,  as  to  sell  is  not  to  buy  and 
sell.     Again:  to  buy  and  sell  a  man,  or  to  buy 


*  Z.,  March  20, 1850.    Scraps,  VII,  p.  299.        fid. 
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and  sell  a  -woman,  or  to  buv  and  sell  a  child, 
■would  not  amount  to  the  violation  of  the  law; 
for  a  man  is  not  men,  a  woman  i.s  not  -women, 
nor  is  a  child  children;  but  the  thing  prohibited 
is,  '  buying  and  selling  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren.' Again:  to  buy  men,  or  to  buy  and  sell, 
or  to  buy  women,  or  to  buy  and  sell  women,  or 
to  buy  children  and  sell  children,  would  not 
infract  the  law;  nor  yet  would  the  law  be 
broken  by  buying  and  selling  men,  men  and 
women,  or  men  and  children,  or  women  and 
children,  or  men,  women,  and  a  child,  or  men, 
children,  and  a  woman,  or  women,  children,  and 
a  man;  because  none  of  these  cases  involves  the 
three  classes  of  persons — raeu,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, as  required  in  the  law."  He  adds:  "  Re- 
member, we  are  not  treating  on  what  the  law 
may  be  supposed  to  mean,  but  of  what  it 
says." 

Mr.  Crouch,  in  commenting  on  the  section  on 
slavery,  derides  contemptuously  the  part  of  it  re- 
quiring official  members  and  preachers  to  free 
fhemselves  from    slavery,  "because  they  hap- 

gjned  to  own  a  few  happy  and  contented  slaves." 
e  then  denounces  the  rule  a  "  pernicious  law— 
non-ownership  of  slaves."  He  concludes  his 
long  article  as  follows: 

"  But  to  conclude,  it  is  not  our  opinion  that 
it  would  be  best,  at  present,  to  make  any  changes 
with  regard  to  these  rules.  Just  let  them  alone. 
And,  indeed,  if  it  be  thought  best  to  honor  them 
with  a  place  in  our  Discipline  in  perpetuity — if 
they  are  considered  too  ornamental  to  our  ecclesi- 
astical organization  to  be  dispensed  with,  let 
them  remain;  and  let  them  go  down  to  genera- 
tions yet  to  come  as  a  monumental  remembrance 
of  the  folly  of  other  years."* 

The  ninth  section  was  violently  assailed  in  the 
extreme  south,  in  the  public  papers.  A  person 
calling  himself  "  An  old  Methodist,"  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Telegraph,  South  Carolina,  early  in  June, 
denounces  the  General  conference  and  the  south- 
ern delegates  because  they  did  not  erase  from  the 
Discipline  every  thing  on  slavery. f  A  layman 
in  Alabama  is,  without  mercy,  out  on  the  sec- 
tion, and  declares  that  the  General  conference 
of  1844  acted  consistently  with  the  Discipline. 
He  says,  as  all  impartial  men  have  said,  and  will 
alwaj's  say: 

"  1  can  not  resist  the  conclusion,  that  with  the 
book  of  Discipline,  they  had  a  perfect  right  to 
insist  upon  the  application  of  that  section  to  the 
case  of  i3ishop  Andrew.  He  was  a  slaveholder, 
and  the  law  of  the  Church  made  that  a  disquali- 
fication for  office,  if  the  emancipation  of  them 
was  practicable,  and  this  can  be  done,  at  least  in 
this  slate,  if  it  be  desired.  The  only  regret  I 
ever  had  upon  that  subject  was,  that  southern 
men  had  not  justified  him  in  holding  slaves,  in- 
stead of  placing  his  defense  on  the  miserable 
ground  that  he  could  not  get  rid  of  them. "J 

The  quarterly  conferences  in  the  extreme 
fouth,  immediately  after  General  conference, 
took  up  the  subject,  and,  generally,  passed 
preambles  and  resolutions  against  the  ninth 
section,  censuring  tlie  General  conference  for 
not  expunging  it.  As  a  specimen,  we  give  the 
following  from  the  Cheraw  station.  South  Car- 
olina conference,  passed  July  15,  1850: 

"  Whereas,  the  members  of  the  quarterly 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  of  the  Cheraw  station,  have  seen,  with 


•  N.,  January  11, 1850.    Scraps.  TIT.  p.  2C5. 
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deep  regret,  that  tlie  last  General  conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chtirch,  South,  refused 
to  strike  out  and  expunge  from  the  Discipline 
of  the  Church  the  ninth  section,  which  relates 
to  slavery;  and  whereas,  this  quarterly  confer- 
ence are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  said 
ninth  section  is  not  only  highly  objectionable 
to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Church, 
South,  but  is  entirely  obnoxious  to  them,  and 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  this  quarterly  conference, 
one  of  the  principal  sources  that  caused  the 
separation  of  the  Church,  north  and  south  ; 
therefore, 

"(1.)  Resolved,  That  this  quarterly  confer- 
ence do  heartily  approve  of  the  etlbrts  made  by 
the  delegates  of  the  South  Carolina  conference, 
at  the  last  General  conference,  to  have  the  said 
ninth  section  expunged  from  the  Discipline. 

"  (2.)  Resolved,  1  hat  this  quarterly  confer- 
ence, entertaining  tlie  opinion  that  tlie  circula- 
tion of  the  new  Discipline  with  the  ninth  sec- 
tion— on  slavery — retained  in  it,  will  greatly 
injure  our  usefulness,  and  be  well  calculated  to 
cast  odium  and  reproach  on  ns  as  Methodists, 
will  not  circulate  any  such  Disciplines  in  our 
Church  while  the  ninth  section  is  retained 
therein. 

"  (3.)  Resolved,  That  we  will  use  all  our  in- 
fluence in  obtaining,  at  the  next  General  con- 
ference, such  action  as  shall  expunge  said  ninili 
section  from  our  Discipline. 

"(4.)  Resolved,  That  tliis  quarterly  confer- 
ence earnestly  and  affectionately  appeal  to  all 
the  quarterly  conferences  within  our  bounds 
who  think,  with  us,  that  the  said  ninth  section 
ought  to  be  expunged  from  the  Discipline,  to 
take  action  at  our  quarterly  conferences  on  this 
subject;  and  let  their  desires  be  made  public, 
that  the  delegates  from  all  the  conferences  con- 
nected with  us,  at  the  next  General  conference, 
may  act  advisedly  on  this  momentous  sub- 
ject."* 

The  southern  editors,  as  well  as  correspond- 
ents and  quarterly  conferences  in  the  south, 
took  an  active  and  decided  stand  against  the 
section  on  slavery.  The  editor  of  the  Southern 
Advocate  asks,  after  stating  that  in  South  Car- 
olina all  are  of  one  mind,  "  But  what  does  he 
[an  old  Methodist]  know  of  the  opinion  of  the 
membership  in  western  Virginia,  northern 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri?  We  are  compelled 
to  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  difficulties  of 
our  position.  It  certainly  would  add  nothing 
to  the  strength  of  southern  opposition,  to  the 
march  of  fanatical  frenzy,  to  have  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  in  the  slaveholding  states 
divided.  We  need  to  have  the  connectional 
bonds  drawn  closer,  rather  than  sundered 
rudely.  This  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
we  must  let  bad  enough  alone  lest  we  make  it 
worse. "t 

The  editor  of  the  Richmond  Advocate  makes 
the  following  remarks  on  the  subject: 

"  In  view  of  facts  such  as  we  have  given  of 
the  bitter  fruits  of  the  ancient  testimony  of 
Methodism,  who  is  there  that  does  not  think 
tmr  fathers  might  have  been  better  employed 
than  they  were  when  they  sowed  seed  to  pro- 
duce such  a  harvest  of  wide-.'<preading  woe? 
We  have  studied  that  testimony  in  all  its 
parts,  its  assumptions  and  denunciations,  its 
advantages  and  retrcatings,  its  faults  and  fol- 
lies, its  near  and  remote  evils,  its  crude  and  ill- 


*  S..  July  2r,,  1850.     Scraps.  VII.  p.  406. 

t »;  June  14,  1850.    Scrap.'^,  VII.  pp.  415,  458,  470. 
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digested  efforts  to  do  what  it  had  no  business  [ 
to  attempt,  its  unwise  and  ridiculous  measures 
against  slavery,  its  injuries  to  the  great  work 
of  saving  souls  God  had  sent  them  to  do. 
Taking  the  whole  testimony,  from  beginning 
to  end,  in  principle  and  practice,  in  cause  and 
effect,  at  the  time  of  its  utterance,  since,  now, 
and  hereafter,  where  is  the  good  it  has 
achieved?  What  but  evil  and  bitter  fruits 
have  sprung  from  it?  What  does  it  promise 
for  the  future  but  evil,  only  evil  continually? 
It  is  a  stream  whose  shores  are  lined  with  sor- 
row. Master  and  slave.  Church  and  country,  { 
had  all  fared  better.  It  was  a  usurpation  to 
touch  it;  and,  like  all  usurpations,  it  has  left  a  } 
blight  and  a  blot  upon  the  whole  subsequent 
history  of  the  Church,  and  still  sends  its  pul- 
sations of  evil  from  the  center  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  system."* 

4.  As  the  editors  and  correspondents  of  the 
new  Church,  their  General  conference,  and 
many  quarterly  conferences,  denounced  and 
rejected  the  section  on  slavery,  so  it  also  re- 
ceived episcopal  denouncement.  Bishop  Soule, 
in  two  long  articles  in  the  Xashville  Advocate, 
of  September  13,  and  October  24,  I850,t  argues 
elaborately,  in  three  propositions,  against  the 
section  on  slavery,  and  concludes  his  cumbrous 
essay  by  declaring  "  this  provision,  as  it  stands, 
as  it  ever  has  stood,  is  a  dead  letter  in  the  canon;" 
"  the  legislation  of  the  Church  is  unwise  and 
injudicious,  and  consequently  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  statute  book." 

The  Bishop's  three  propositions,  which  he 
argues  out  in  detail,  and  with  unusual  earn- 
estness, are  as  follows: 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  ninth  section  of 
the  Discipline,  containing  the  legislation  of  the 
Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  should  be  re- 
pealed, as  entirely  inapplicable  and  inefficient 
relative  to  the  object  it  proposes  to  accomplish. 

"  The  second  proposition  is,  that  the  ninth 
section  of  the  Discipline  involves  an  assump- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  right  to  legislate  on  the 
civil  institutions  of  the  state,  incompatible 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  constitu- 
tions and  laws  of  the  states  organized  under 
the  authority  of  these  provisions. 

"  The  third  proposition  is,  that  the  section 
on  slavery  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  colored  population  of  all  the  states 
where  slavery  exists." 

The  Bishop,  however,  states  forcibly,  in 
passing,  "I  have  no  sympathy  with  slavenj  in 
any  country,  or  any  form."  This  sentiment, 
however,  was  not  well  received  in  the  south, 
while  the  other  portions  of  his  essay  were 
lauded  to  the  skies.  And  even  this  feeble  tes- 
timony of  the  Bishop  justified  the  Discipline 
and  action  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
on  slavery,  from  its  organization  down  to  the 
present  time. 

The  position  of  Bishop  Soule  was  cordially 
approved  by  the  leading  men  in  the  south. 
Of  liis  performance  the  editor  of  the  Southern 
Advocate  said: 

"  We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  masterly 
arguments  which  has  been  produced  during 
the  last  six  years'  controversy,  and  we  hope  it 
will  settle  the  question  forever  about  keeping 
the  offensive  section  in  the  book  of  Disci- 
pline."t 


"Brother  Wightman,  I  rejoice  to  sec  you 
intend  publishing  Bishop  Soule's  views  on  the 
ninth  section.  They  are  decidedly  the  best 
ever  published.  How  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity  must  the  silly  enactments  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  the  slavery 
question  look  !  Glad  am  I  that,  from  1812  down 
to  1850,  my  vote  has  been  recorded  against  this 
ridiculous'interference  with  civil  affairs."* 

The  Bishop's  argument  would  demolish  the 
Discipline  and  every  moral  standard,  whether 
the  Bible  or  any  other.  It  stands  thus:  The 
Discipline  prohibits  sin;  but  sin  exists  and  al- 
ways has  existed  in  the  Church;  therefore  the 
Discipline  is  unwise  and  injudicious,  and 
should  be  abolished.  By  analogy  of  Bishop 
Soule's  sophistry — for  we  can  not  call  it  rea- 
soning— we  must  conclude,  because  the  Disci- 
pline has  not  extirpated  drunkenness  or  covet- 
ousness,  it  is  wrong  for  Scripture  or  Discipline 
to  denounce  or  condemn  these  sins.  If  the 
Discipline  has  not  done  all  good,  shall  we  say 
it  has  done  no  good? 

The  Rev.  P.  F.  Smith,  in  the  Florida  Senti- 
nel, in  replying  to  objections  raised  in  Florida, 
because  the  section  on  slavery  was  not  stricken 
out,  gives  the  following  as  the  reason: 

"  In  our  first  General  conference,  south,  held 
in  1846,  a  majority  thought  to  change  the  Dis- 
cipline in  any  thing  might,  possibly,  affect  the 
lawsuit  to  our  injury,  and,  as  no  harm  could 
come  to  us  for  it  to  remain  for  the  present,  it 
was  retained.  In  our  General  conference  held 
last  May,  in  St.  Louis,  the  question  was  brought 
up,  and  it  was  proposed  to  strike  out  the  ninth 
section  entire.  Some  of  the  most  sober  south- 
ern men  we  have  still  believed  it  best  to  let  it 
stand  in  the  book  till  the  said  lawsuit  was  de- 
termined. So  a  majority  of  those  present  to 
vote  thought,  and  it  was  detained /or  the  present 
only;  for,  most  certainly,  as  soon  as  that  suit  in 
law  is  decided,  all  this  legislation  upon  the 
subject  will  be  stricken  from  the  Discipline."* 
The  southern  papers^  are  very  indignant 
because  the  Christian  Advocate  published  the 
foregoing  and  defended  it,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  references  in  the  margin.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  this  was  one  of  the  causes,  if  not  the 
principal  cause,  why  the  section  was  not  erased 
from  the  Discipline. 

5.  The  Fugitive-Slave  law,  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  the  winter  of  1850,  elicited  a  develop- 
ment of  southern  and  northern  sentiment  on 
Uie  subject  of  slavery.  The  south  maintained 
it  strongly,  and  those  who  afiiliated  with  them 
politically  in  the  north,  while  the  moral  senti- 
ment of  the  north  openly  revolted  against  it; 
and  no  doubt  there  was  a  similar  revolt  in  the 
south,  though  there  was  no  proper  opportunity 
of  giving  open  expression  to  it.  A  survey  of 
some  provisions  of  the  bill  will  show  its  true 
character.     We  adduce  the  following: 

(1.)  Judges  of  United  States  Courts,  or  com- 
missioners in  territories,  are  the  judges  before 
the  cases  are  tried. 

(2.)  Marshals  and  deputies  are  to  execute  all 
warrants,  under  the  penalty  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  for  the  use  of  the  claimant  of  the  fugi- 
tive; and  in  case  of  his  escape,  the  marsfiial 
must  pay  his  price. 


*  R.,  July  11, 1850.    Scraps,  VII,  p.  467. 

tSorapi.,  VII,  pp.  534-54:1. 

i  3.,  September  27,  1850.  Scraps,  VII,  p.  554. 
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(3.)  The  commissioners  have  power  to  call 
on  any  person  or  persons  to  assist  in  seizing 
and  retaining  the  fugitive. 

(4.)  The  owner  of  a  slave,  or  his  attorney, 
may  seize,  with  or  without  warrant,  a  fugitive, 
ana  take  him  before  a  cotnniissioner,  who  shall 
determine  the  case  in  a  summary  way.  The 
testimony  of  the  fugitive  is  not  to  be  taken. 

(5.)  Any  person  who  sliall  hinder  the  arrest 
of  a  fugitive,  or  shall  conceal  him,  rescue  him, 
or  assist  him  to  escape,  shall  bo  fined  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  imprisoned  six  months,  and  liable 
to  a  civil  suit  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  each 
fugitive  lost. 

(6.)  Fugitives  may  be  sent  back  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States  treasury. 

The  following  material  objections  lie  against 
this  law: 

First.  It  denies  a  trial  by  jury:  hence  it  is  an 
engine  by  whicli  free  persons  may  be  enslaved. 

iiecondly.  The  icril  of  habeas  corpus  is  refused. 
This,  too,  is  a  ready  way  to  reduce  free  persons 
to  slavery. 

Secondly.  A  direct  bribe  is  offered  to  the  judge. 
The  commissioner,  who,  in  his  own  person, 
combines  tlie  offices  of  judge  and  jurors,  is  to 
be  paidyfce  dollars  if  he  decides  that  the  al- 
leged fugitive  is  not  a  slave.  .If  he  decides 
lliat  lie  is  a  slave,  lie  is  to  be  paid  ten  dollars. 
A  fee,  or  bribe,  of  live  dollars  is  thus  given  to 
turn  the  scale. 

Fourthly.  The  people  are  to  be  taxed  to  return 
fugitives.  If  the  slave-owner,  or  kidnapper,  as 
tlie  case  may  be,  shall  declare  that  he  fears  a 
rescue,  then  the  judge  may  employ  as  many 
men  as  he  may  see  fit  to  convey  the  fugitive  to 
the  state  whence  it  is  alleged  he  has  fled;  and 
the  expense  is  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States. 

Fifthly.  It  commands  all  good  citizens  to  assist  in 
slate-catching.  The  law  reads,  "  All  good  citi- 
zens are  commanded  to  assist."  Thus,  all  good 
citizens  are  required  to  act  with  kidnappers,  or 
those  who  demean  themselves  in  the  degrading 
business  of  following  and  seizing  their  fellow- 
creatures  in  order  to  oppress  them. 

Nevertlieless,  though  the  law  is  a  most  atro- 
cious one,  the  southern  papers  denounced  those 
who  protested  against  tlie  law  as  traitors  and 
bad  Christians.  The  Nashville  Advocate  was 
fierce  in  the  denunciation,  and  quoted  Romans 
xiii,  1-5;  1  Peter  ii,  13-18,  and  one  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Religion,  to  show  how  wicked  those 
men  were  who  denounced  this  atrocious  law.* 
Dr.  Lee,  of  the  Richmond  Advocate,  uttered 
similar  sentiments.+ 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  northern  sentiment 
on  this  law,  we  quote  the  two  following  from 
the  resolutions  passed  at  New  Bedford^  Massa- 
chusetts: 

"  Resolved,  That  any  man  among  us  who  shall 
lend  himself  to  the  purposes  of  this  law,  shall 
henceforth  be  held  to  have  forfeited  all  the  con- 
fidence and  fellowship  of  all  good  men,  and 
that  we  will,  by  every  lawful  means,  discoun- 
tenance every  such  dereliction  from  the  duty  of 
a  nortliern  citizen  as  conduct  the  most  infamous 
and  unworthy. 

"  Resolved,  That,  as  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  men,  and  as  Christians,  we  protest, 
with  our  whole  hearts,  against  this  law.  We 
protest  against  it  for  that  it  endangers  the  free 
as  well  as  the  bond,  for  that  it  brings  all  the 
worst  horrors  of  an  accursed  system  upon  our 

•  N.,  October  25, 1850.    Scraps,  VII,  pp.  574-576. 
t  R.,  Norember  7, 1850.    Scraps,  VII,  p.  589. 


'  free  .soil,  for  that  it  arrays  in  opposition  to  our 
I  own  selves  the  two  noblest  principles  of  free 
j  government — the  love  of  loyalty  and  the  love 
I  of  liberty — and  for  that  it  is  opposed  both  to 
I  the  law  of  God  and  the  rights  of  man."* 
I  6.  The  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
j  Church,  stationed  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and 
Williamsburg,  at  a  meeting  held  November  9, 
1850,  passed  a  preamble  and  strong  resolutions 
against  the  new  bill.  Their  objections  to  the 
bill  were  that  it  was  at  variance  with  the  habeas 
i  corpus  right  and  the  privileges  of  trial  bvjury. 
It  IS  an  encouragement  to  |>eijury  in  allowing 
the  unquestioned  testimony  or  assertion  of  the 
claimant  of  a  slave.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  objects  of  the  Federal 
Union.  It  is  iniquitous  and  unrighteous  in  its 
provisions,  and  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  law 
of  Gotl,  which  forbids  to  deliver  up  the  fugitive.f 
The  southern  papers  denounced  unsparingly 
the  action  of  the  New  York  preachers,  and  there 
were  some  even  in  New  York  belonging  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  with  southern 
affinities,  who  warmly  opposed  the  course  of  the 
preachers.*  Dr.  Lee,  of  the  Richmond  Advo- 
cate, declared  respecting  the  new  law,  as  follows: 
"We  not  only  regard  it  as  wise,  but  eminently 
conservative,  and  as  now  forming  the  strongest, 
and  it  may  be  the  only  link  in  the  golden  chain 
that  binds  our  national  confederacy  in  glorious 
union.  If  this  last  link  be  broken  our  Federal 
Union  will  crumble  into  ruins. "|| 

7.  What  was  then  called  the  higher  law  be- 
came a  question  of  very  general  inquiry.  The 
pro-slavery  party  contended  that  the  law  of  the 
land  had  no  superior,  and  whatever  was  law  was 
of  supreme  authority.  They  failed  to  observe 
an  important  distinction,  that  when  the  law  of 
the  land  commanded  to  do  something  wicked,  it 
could  not  be  obeyed.  For  instance,  did  it  com- 
mand murder,  robbery,  idolatry,  or  the  like,  no 
man  should  obey  such  laws.  1  he  cases  of  Dan- 
iel and  the  apostles  are  in  point;  the  former  re- 
fused to  be  an  idolater,  and  the  latter  would  not 
cease  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

Burke,  in  his  speech  on  the  trial  of  Hastings, 
maintained  that  "  there  was  a  law  prior  to  all  our 
devices,  and  prior  to  all  our  contrivances,  para- 
mount to  all  our  ideas  and  all  our  sensations,  an- 
tecedent to  our  very  existence,  by  which  we  are 
knit  and  connected  in  the  eternal  frame  of  theuni- 
iverse,  out  of  which  we  can  not  stir.  This  great 
law  does  not  arise  from  our  conventions  or  com- 
pacts; on  the  contrary,  it  gives  to  our  conventions 
and  compacts  all  the' force  and  sanction  they  can 
have.  It  does  not  arise  from  our  vain  institu- 
tions." In  like  manner  taught  Blackstone,  and 
all  our  great  jurists,  whether  British  or  American. 
A  citizen  is  not  bound  to  obey  every  law. 
Every  citizen  must  obey  a  law  which  inflicts  in- 
jury on  his  person,  estate,  and  civil  privilege  till 
leg.-illy  redressed;  but  no  citizen  is  bound  to  obey 
a  law  which  commands  him  to  inflict  injury  upon 
another.  We  must  endure  but  never  commit 
wrong.  We  must  be  patient  when  sinned 
against,  but  must  never  sin  against  others.  The 
law  may  heap  injustice  on  me;  but  no  law  can 
authorize  me  to  inflict  injustice  on  another. 
When  the  law  forbade  Daniel  to  pray  he  diso- 
beyed it;  when  it  commanded  him  to  be  cast 

*  Z.,  October  16,  1S50.    .Scrnps.  VII.  p.  5C6. 
t  Z.,  December  4,  1850.     Scraps.  VII,  pp.  618,  619. 
X  R.,  November  28, 1850.    Scraps,  VII,  p.  61G;  also,  pp. 
627 -«31. 
I  Z.,  November  27, 1850.    Scraps,  VII,  p.  614. 
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into  the  lion'-;  den,  he  submitted.  A  law  which 
enjoins  on  a  citizen  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
has  violated  the  contidcuce  of  a  citizen,  and 
is.  therefore,  invalid,  according  to  the  law  of 
God.* 

The  discussions  from  the  pulpit  and  press  on 
the  subject  of  the  Fugitive-Slave  law  were  nu- 
merous and  apposite.  Many  sermons  were 
preached  and  published  which  maintained  that 
the  law  of  the  laud  was  either  superior  to  the 
law  of  God,  or  that  the  civil  law  was  sanctioned 
"by  the  word  of  God,  as  far  as  the  obedience  of 
the  citizen  was  concerned,  whether  the  civil  en- 


actment was  bad  or  good.  Thus  the  advocates 
of  slavery  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  plead  obedi- 
ence to  tho  powers  that  be,  though  the  require- 
ment was  an  evil  one,  and  required  the  commis- 
sion of  crime.  There  was,  also,  a  class  which 
seemed  to  set  up  their  own  law,  or  their  inter- 
pretation of  God's  law  as  overriding  all  civil 
enactments.  Thus  there  was  much  licentious- 
ness of  sentiment  during  this  controversy. 
There  was  a  mean  between  both,  though  the 
men  of  one  idea  of  neither  party  could  settle 
down  in  that  happy  mean,  at  a  distance  from 
injurious  extremes. 


CHAPTER  LIIL 

MISCELLANEOUS  EYENTS  OF  1850. 


1.  The  supposed  analogy  between  the  separa-  ] 
tion  of  the  Canada  conference  and  that  of  the  ^ 
sonth  became  a  subject  of  controversy  at  the  ; 
close  of  1849,  and  beginning  of  1850,  and  occa-  | 
pionally  before  and  after  that  period.  We  will  | 
notice  briefly  the  leading  articles  in  the  papers  ' 
on  this  subject.  i 

Dr.  Bangs,  in  his  History.f  published,  through  i 
mistake,  as  he  himself  acknowledges  and  cor-  : 
rects,  in  the  columns  of  the  Xew  York  Advocate,*  \ 
that  the  Canada  conference  separated  with  the  1 
mutual  consent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  j 
Church  and  the  Canada  conference,  but  by  the  I 
authority  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  i 
The  cause  of  the  en-or  was  that  a  resolution  was  j 
passed.  May  16, 1828,  without  due  consideration,  ', 
to  that  effect.  This  resolution  was  afterward  re-  | 
considered  and  rescinded,  and  the  whole  subject 
referred  to  a  committee,  and  a  report  was  adopt-  l 
ed.  May  21,  1828,  by  108  yeas,  and  22  nays.  ' 
The  difference  between  the  rescinded  resolution  : 
and  the  report  adopted  was,  that  the  one  re- 
scinded and  published  in  the  History  makes  the 
dissolution  of  the  connection  between  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  and  Canada  to  be  effected  i 
by  mutual  consent;  whereas,  the  report  actually 
adopted  by  the  conference  left  it  entirely  to  the  i 
voluntary  action  of  the  Canada  brethren  "  defi-  i 
nitely  to' determine"'  to  dissolve  their  union  with  | 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  both  reports 
contemplating  the  continuance  of  friendly  rela- 
tions, which  have,  indeed,  always  been  main- 
tained. 

Another  error  was  that  $10,000  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  Canada  conference  as  an  equivalent 
for  their  share  of  the  Book  Concern.  This  mis- 
take was  published  as  connect  in  the  debates  of 
Greneral  conference  of  1844,  as  was  shown  by  Dr. 
Bangs. II  These  errors  were  fully  exposecl  by 
Dr.  Peck  in  a  succession  of  articles.^  The  edi- 
tor of  the  Southern  Advocate^  assaulted  Dr. 
Peck  on  this  occasion  in  a  vituperative  style,  and 
with  an  injustice  and  an  unfairness  truly  la- 
mentable for  the  honor  of  human  nature.  We 
must  not  quote  the  coarse  and  unfounded  charges 
in  his  editorial;  we  regret  even  to  have  cause  to 
refer  to  it  in  the  margin  as  cited. 

*  Z.,  Xorember  27,  1850.    Scraps,  A'll,  p.  611;  also,  pp. 
622.  625,  629. 
t  Voiume  III.  p.  389.  J  C.  Noveniber  22, 1849. 

i  C,  February  14.  1850.     Scraps.  VII.  p.  289. 
}  C,  December  6, 1850.   Scraps,  VII,  pp.  220,  226.  261, 284. 
^  S.,  December  7, 1850.    Scraps,  TU,  p.  234.     ' 


The  following  are  the  points  made  out  by  Dr. 
Peck,  on  the  Canada  case,  and  are  sustained  by 
the  historical  facts  respecting  it. 

First.  That  the  connection  between  the  soci- 
eties in  Canada — at  least  from  1816  to  1818 — was 
matter  of  mutual  consent,  and,  consequently, 
could  be  dissolved  by  either  party  without 
schism. 

Secondly.  That  by  the  authority  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference  the  bishops  withdrew  their  super- 
vision from  the  Lower  Province  in  1820,  and  the 
societies  in  that  Province  acquiesced. 

Thirdly  That  the  societies  in  the  Upper 
Province  separated  themselves  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  General  conference  in  1828,  and  that 
body  acquiesced  in  the  measure,  authorizing,  at 
the  same  time,  the  bishops  to  ordain  a  bishop  for 
Canada,  should  one  be  elected,  and  should  the 
Canada  conference  desire  it. 

Fourthly.  That  the  General  conference  of 
18S2  considered  and  decided  that  they  had  no 
right  to  divide  the  propeitv  of  the  Book  Concern 
without  the  constitutional  vote  of  the  annual 
conferences,  and  thereupon  originated  a  resolu- 
tion which  went  the  rounds  of'the  annual  con- 
ferences, but  which  contained  no  conditions  as 
to  the  form  of  Church  government  which  the 
Canada  brethren  should  finally  elect. 

Fifthly.  That  the  votes  in  the  annual  confer- 
ences failed — the  southern  conferences  almost 
unanimously  voting  against  it. 

Sixthly.  That  an  arrangement,  which  waa 
considered  as  within  the  bounds  of  General  con- 
ference powers,  was  finally  made  in  18.36,  to  af- 
ford the  Canada  brethren  books  at  almost  cost 
The  Book  Concern  in  New  York  gave  books  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  on  the  same 
conditions. 

Seventhly.  That  not  a  dollar  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Book  Concern  was  ever  divided  to 
the  Canada  conference.* 

2.  A  law  case  was  decided  in  1850  by  Judge 
Tyler  in  reference  to  the  meeting-house  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia. A  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  joined  the  Church, 
South.  These  claimed  the  meeting-house,  and 
succeeded  in  having  trustees  appointed.  Judge 
Tyler,  however,  after  hearing  the  case  in  court, 
decided  that  the  church  should  be  awarded  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     Accordingly, 


•  C,  February  7, 1850.    Scraps,  VII,  p.  CS4. 
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he  decided  that  the  trustees  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cliurch,  South,  claiming  the  cliurch, 
had  no  legal  right  to  it;  so  he  appointed  a  new 
board  of  trustees,  members  of  ine  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  to  hold  it  in  trust  for  the  use 
of  the  members  and  ministers  of  this  Church. 
According  to  this  decision,  any  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia,  whetlier 
a  majority  or  a  minority,  could  recover  any 
Church  property  beloriging  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  either  before  or  after  May,  1 844. 
We  refer  to  this  decision.*  Dr.  Lee  acknowl- 
edges that  according  to  the  decision  of  Judge 
Tyler,  this  result  would  follow.  But  he  thinks 
the  decision  of  the  Judge  incorrect. t 

3.  Bishop  Andrew,  in  two  long  letters,  pub- 
lished in  the  Southern  Christian  Advocate,  of 
September  27th,  and  dated  Parkersburg,  Vir- 
ginia, September  3,  1850,  proclaims  aloud  for 
southern  independence,  and  the  union  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  Methodists  to  the  south. i 
He  traveled  from  Alexandria,  Virginia,  to  Par- 
kersburg, and  these  letters  are  the  results  of  his 
observations. 

In  his  first  letter  on  southern  independence,  he 
contends  that  the  southern  people  should  educate 
their  own  children  in  the  south;  that  they  should 
employ  southern  teachers,  manufacture  their  own 
books  and  periodicals,  provide  their  own  cloth- 
ing, manufactures,  and  thus  have  as  little  to  do 
with  the  north  as  possible. 

In  his  second  letter,  after  having  given  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  and  entertainment  on  his 
journey,  he  begins  with  berating  the  Baltimore 
conference,  and  showing  that  Methodist  people 
in  all  his  journey  were  properly  southern  in  their 
views.  He  says  the  Baltimore  conference  was  in 
an  unnatural  and  dangerous  position,  and  should 
have  taken  southern  ground.  But  she  affiliated 
■with  the  abolitionism  of  the  east  and  west,  and 
declared  war  with  the  civil  institutions  and  laws 
of  the  south.  He  represents  the  people  as  en- 
tirely southern,  in  his  sense  of  the  word,  but 
they  were  conti'olled  by  the  preachers.  He  con- 
cludes his  long  letter  of  misrepresentations  by 
declaring,  "  If  Methodism  is  to  be  maintained  in 
its  efficiency  in  this  country,  it  must  be  in  con- 
nection with  the  Southern  Church;  and  I  beg 
the  Virginia  conference  to  look  well  to  this  por- 
tion of  then-  field  of  labor.  We  must  occupy 
this  whole  country,  and  not  only  must  the 
churches  of  Fredericksburg  and  Alexandria  be 
built,  but  we  ought,  by  all  means,  to  have  a 
house  of  worship  in  Washington  City." 

No  doubt  the  Bishop  received  such  views 
from  the  few  southern  families  who  entertained 
him  on  his  way,  and  lie  hence  concluded  that  the 
family  gossip  of  his  pro-slavery  entertainers  was 
no  other  than  the  true  sentiment  of  the  masses 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia. 
So  it  was  trumpeted  in  Cincinnati;  and  by  a 
hot-bed  forcing,  Soule  Chapel  was  in  being,  and 
after  this  Andrew  Chapel.  The  former  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  latter  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Union 
Chapel;  and  the  adherents  of  the  Methodi.st 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  are  now  few  in  the 
Queen  City.  The  Baltimore  conference,  too,  is 
in  its  natural  position,  and  that  is  in  full  com- 
munion with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  will  doubtless  remain  so,  while  it  receives 
the  true  teachings  of  Christianity. 


'  C,  July  18,  1850.    Scraps,  YII,  p.  474. 

iR.,  November  7,  1850.    Scraps,  VII,  p.  689. 
S.,  September  27, 1850.    Scraps,  VII,  p.  651. 


4.  As  to  the  lawsuit  about  the  Book  Concern, 
the  state  of  the  question  is  about  as  follows: 

The  Book  Agents,  having  received  the  advice 
of  able  counsel,  declared,  in  pursuance  of  this 
counsel,  that  they  could  not  arbitrate  the  matter. 
It  Avas  then  sent  round  to  the  annual  conferences 
for  their  approbation.  But  when  it  went  through 
a  few  conferences,  having  a  full  majority  for 
arbitration,  the  suit  was  entered  by  the  southern 
commissioners,  and  this  put  a  stop  to  the 
measure.  The  bishops,  when  the  suit  was 
entered,  thought  it  useless  to  present  it  to  any 
other  conferences;  hence  the  suit  at  law,  on  the 
part  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was 
inevitable.  Dr.  Peck  justly  remarks  about  the 
course  of  the  south,  in  the  following  words: 
"All  tliey  have  ever  done  to  adjust  the  matter  is, 
to  demand  the  payment  of  the  money,  then  call  us 
by  all  sorts  of  bad  names  for  non-compliance,  and 
finally  to  sue  for  the  claim."*  The  truth  is, 
nothing  could  bo  done  to  satisfy  the  southern 
commissioners,  except  to  do  what  would  destroy 
all  the  constitutional  safeguards  of  the  Church. 

5.  It  was  predicted  by  the  south  that,  after 
their  secession,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
would  be  torn  with  distracting  differences,  di- 
vided into  factions  and  ruined.  All  this  proph- 
ecy came  to  naught,  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  never  more  united  than  since  the 
secession  of  the  south.  On  the  other  hand,  deep 
feeling  has  arisen  in  the  south  on  the  section  in 
the  Discipline  on  slavery,  and  the  difficulties  on 
this  point  are  far  from  being  settled. 

This  sectionalism  manifests  itself  in  the  south, 
not  merely  in  regard  to  slavery,  but  in  several 
other  respects.  The  ecclesiastical  changes  pro- 
posed at  the  St.  Louis  conference  bore  a  threat- 
ening aspect.  Mr.  M'Fen-in  laments  this  state 
of  things.  One  of  his  correspondents  writes: 
"  Ought  not  you  editors  to  wage  war  against  the 
miserable  sectional  feeling  that  is  developing 
itself  in  our  connection,  and  which  will  ruin  us, 
if  it  is  not  arrested?"  On  this  the  editor  re- 
marks: "  The  above  letter  comes  from  a  highly 
esteemed  minister,  and  is  duly  appreciated  by 
the  editor  of  this  paper.  Our  brother  alludes  to 
a  matter  that  we  fear  is  operating  most  seriously 
to  the  injury  of  our  Church,  in  her  temporal 
economy  at  least — sectional  feeling,  growing  out 
of  what  are  regarded  sectional  interests.  We 
have  seen  the  development  and  have  deplored  it. 
It  nnist  be  arrested,  or,  as  our  brother  remarks, 
it  will  ruin  us."\ 

A  principal  development  of  the  sectionalism 
appears  from  the  number  and  character  of  their 
periodicals.  The  Methodist  Expositor  was  com- 
menced in  Cincinnati,  in  the  fall  of  1848,  at  the 
instigation  of  Bishop  Soule  and  others,  in  order 
to  enter  into  the  border  contests.  After  the  St. 
Louis  conference,  it  was  nominally  transferred 
to  Louisville,  and  to  be  called  the  Louisville 
Advocate.  After  some  endeavors  in  this  way,  it 
was  merged  into  the  Nashville  paper,  after 
having  incurred,  in  its  two  years  of  incessant 
warfare  on  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a 
heavy  dcbt.t 

The  New  Orleans  Christian  Advocate  was 
also  commenced.  After  the  adjournment  of  the 
St.  Louis  General  conference,  the  delegates  of  the 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas 
conferences  met,  and  resolved,  under  the  General 


*  C,  NoTember  14, 1850.      Scraps,  YII,  p.  607;  see  also 
pp.  579,  687,  598. 
+  Z.,  July  24,  1850.    Scraps,  VIT,  p.  4S7. 
i  N.,  June  21,  1860.    Scraps,  VII,  pp.  419,  420,  453, 
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conference  action,  to  establish  this  paper  *  The 
Memphis  Advocate  was  commenced  about  the 
same  timet  The  St.  Louis  Christian  Advocate 
■w-as  resolved  on  by  the  St.  Louis  conference,  in 
July,  li^oO,  and  its  publication  was  commenced 
a  short  time  after. J  IS" one  of  these  papers  have 
supported  themselves;  and  without  unusual 
exertions,  they  can  not  possibly  meet  their  ex- 
penses. 

6.  It  is  due  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  to  say  that  her  endeavors  to  instruct  the 
blacks  have  been  contiimed  after  the  secession 
as  well  as  before  it.  We  can  not  see  that  they 
gained  any  thing,  more  or  less,  by  the  secession, 
in  regard  to  the  blacks,  while  they  lost  much  in 
the  supplies  of  preachers  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  receive  from  the  north.  Bishop  Capers 
called  attention  with  great  zeal  to  the  cause  of 
colored  missions,!!  and  complained  loudly  of  some 


mismanagement  in  conducting  them.  Another 
writer  in  the  south-west  complains  in  like  manner 
of  similar  defects.*  The  editor  of  the  Pittsburg 
Advocate,  Rev.  Wm.  Hunter,  reports  a  decrease 
in  the  colored  membership  of  the  south,  and 
deplores  it.f  A  survey  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  missionary  society,  by  the  Nashville  Advo- 
cate, speaks  encouragingly  on  the  subject. J 

7.  Several  missionaries  were  sent  to  Cali- 
fornia. Bishop  Andrew  pleaded  this  cause  with 
great  earnestness.  The  southern  conferences 
took  up  the  subject  with  great  zeal,  and  perse- 
vered in  it. II  Subsquently,  it  is  firmly  believed 
by  many,  southern  slaveholders,  in  view  of 
obtaining  a  strong  foothold  in  California,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  slave  state,  gave 
great  encouragement,  in  various  ways,  in  the 
formation  of  the  southern  conference  on  the 
Pacific. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

HISTORY  OE  THE  NEW  TORE:  SUIT  FEOil  1851  TO  ITS  TERMINATION. 


ers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal   Church, 
oblicred  to  make  their  defense  before  the  tri 


1.  A  PLAiy  statement  of  facts  will  satisfy  all 
candid  persons  that  the  General  conference  of 
1848,  and  the  Book  Agents  at  New  York,  have 
gone  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  power  in 
trj'ing  to  produce  an  amicable  arrangement  with- 
out going  to  law. 

The  first  effort,  which  was  made  in  1844,  in 
anticipation  of  the  southern  secession,  failed  of 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  annual  conferences 
by  the  constitutional  vote. 

'in  the  next  place,  the  plan  for  arbitration 
was  made  in  good  faith,  by  the  General  confer- 
ence of  1848;  and  while  it  was  in  the  way  of 
being  authorized  by  the  annual  conferences,  our 
southern  brethren  commenced  the  suit.  The 
Book  Agents  at  New  York,  and  the  commission- 
were 
the  tribunal 

of  the  law;    they   can  not,  therefore,  be  held 
responsible  for  the  litigation. 

1'hen  the  Book  Agents,  since  the  suit  is  com- 
menced, feel  themselves  authorized  to  oflfer  the 
southern  commissioners  an  arbitration,  "under 
the  authority  of  the  Court,"  and  they  therefore 

Eroinptly  made  the  offer,  although  no  concession, 
V  this  offer,  is  made  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  question  before  the  Court. 

On  the  side  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
every  thing  possible  was  done  to  settle  the 
claims  made,  upon  Christian  principles,  aS  the 
Book  Agents  advanced  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
their  constitutional  powers  to  accomplish  this 
object. 

2.  On  June  12,  1851,  the  Book  Agents,  G. 
Lane  and  L.  Scott,  in  the  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal,  published  what  they  justly  called 
"  the  true  state  of  the  case,  for  the  information 
of  all  persons  concerned." 

The  following  is  their  statement: 

They  first  quote  the  preamble  and  resolutions 
of  the  General  conference,  passed  June  H,  lb44. 
This  is  what  has  been  called  the  plan,  which  we 


need  not  recite,  as  we  have  already  quoted  it, 

and  it  will  be  found  in  our  documents. 

I      The  Agents  next  quote  the  report  on  the  state 

■  of  the  Church,  of  May  18,  1848,  which  shows 

i  that  the  sixth  Restriction  was  not  altered.     The 

:  whole  number  for  the  alteration  was  2,135,  and 

against  it  1,070.     The  whole  number  aiecessary 

to  authorize  the  alteration  would  be  2,404;   so 

that  269  votes  were  wanting  to  authorize  the 

I  change  in  the  Restriction. 

j      The  constitutional  majority  having  thus  failed, 

,  the  Agents  then  quote  the  preamble  and  resolu- 

I  tions  of  the  General  conference  of  1848,  passed 

,  May  29,  1848,  which  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 

I  Journal  of  1848,  pp.  94,  95. 

I      This  states  that  because  "  our  common  and  holy 

Christianity    prescribes    and    enjoins   the  most 

!  pacific  mea'sures  for  the  settlement  of  all  matters 

in  dispute  between  individuals,  as  well  as  asso- 

i  ciations  of  professing  Christians,  that  the  whole 

:  Christian   world  will  expect  ministers   of  the 

Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  adopt  the  most  peaceful  and 

conciliatory  measures  for  the  settlement  of  any 

'  claim  that  may  be  urged  against  them,  and  that 

I  the  conference  desires  to  advance,  as  far  as  its 

constitutional  powers  will  authorize,  toward  an 

amicable  adjustment  of  this  difficulty." 

I      For    these    reasons    the    Book    Agents    were 

j  authorized  to  submit  the  case  to  arbitration,  if 

I  this  could  be  done  legally. 

I  And,  if  this  could  not  be  done,  and  a  suit 
I  entered,  the  Agents  were  then  authorized  to 
tender  an  adjustment  of  the  claims,  by  a  legal 
arbitration,  under  the  authority  of  the  Court. 

Or,  if  the  matter  could  not  be  voluntarily 
arbitrated,  and  no  suit  entered,  the  Agents  were 
authorized  to  ask  the  annual  conferences  to 
suspend  the  sixth  Restriction,  so  as  to  authorize 
the  division  of  the  funds. 

The  Book  Agents,  after  quoting  in  full  the 
documents  referred  to  above,  make  the  following 
candid  and  ti'uthful  statements: 


*  July  25, 1850.     Scraps,  VII,  p.  4S8. 
t  Scraps,  VII,  p.  4S9. 

iN.,  Ausnst  9,  1850.    Scraps,  VII,  p.  531. 
N.,  February  8, 1850.    Scrape,  VII,  p.  286. 


*  N.,  .\pril  12.  1850.     Scraps,  VII,  p.  307. 

t  Z.,  February  20,  1850.     Scraps,  VII,  p.  288. 

t  N.,  August  2,  1S50.     Scraps,  VII,  pp.  522-525. 

1  S.,  September  27,  1850.    Scraps,  VU,  p.  552;  also  p. 
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"As  soon  as  the  nature  of  tbcir  enmigement. 
allowed,  the  Book  Agents  tcwk  legal  counsel 
and  finding  that  their  corporate  powers  would 
not  warrant  them  in  offering  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Church,  South,  a  voluntary  arbi- 
tration, as  contemplated  in  the  first  of  the  above 
resolutions,  notified  said  commissioners  of  this 
fact.  No  suit  being  yet  connnenced  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Church,  South,  the  bishops,  in 
compliance  with  the  fourth  of  the  above  series, 
began,  at  the  Baltimore  conference  of  1849,  to 
lay  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  third 
before  the  annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  but,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
June  toUowing,  a  suit  was  instituted  against 
the  undersigned,  by  the  commissioners  of  said 
Church,  South,  and,  at  or  about  the  same  time, 
against  the  Book  Agents  at  Cincinnati,  and  the 
Trustees  of  the  Chartered  Fund,  Philadelphia; 
and  so  the  proceeding  in  the  annual  conferences 
was  discontinued.  The  trial  of  the  case  com- 
menced on  the  19lh  ult.,  before  Judges  Nelson 
and  Betts,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  and  on  the 
29th,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  argument,  the 
Court  recommended  to  the  parties  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  matters  in  dispute  between 
them,  and  intimated  that  such  adjustment,  if 
made,  would  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Court. 
The  undersigned,  in  conjunction  with  the  Agents 
of  the  Book  Concern  at  Cincinnati,  believing 
that  the  juncture  had  now  occurred,  contem- 
plated in  the  second  resolution  of  the  above 
series,  drew  up  and  signed  a  paper  on  the  2d 
instant,  offering  to  the  coinmissiioners  of  the 
Church,  South,  an  adjustment  of  their  preferred 
claims  by  a  legal  arbitration,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Court.  But  before  this  paper  was  for- 
warded to  said  commissioners,  the  undersigned 
received  a  letter,  dated  New  York,  May  2yth — 
the  day  the  argument  closed — and  signed  by  W. 
A.  Sinilh,  on  behalf  of  said  commissioners, 
asking  whether  any  proposal  of  amicable  settle- 
ment was  practicable,  and,  if  so,  that  they 
would  express  it.  The  undersigned  immediately 
drew  up  a  note,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
said  letter,  and  referring  thein,  for  their  proposal, 
to  the  paper  before  prepared,  and  put  both  note 
and  paper  into  the  hands  of  E.  L.  Fancher,  Esq., 
to  be  handed  over,  according  to  request,  to  D. 
liord,  Esq.,  to  be  forwarded  to  said  commis- 
Bioners.  The  above  statement  presents  a  true 
history  of  the  case,  as  to  its  leading  facts. 

"  G.  Lane  &  L.  Scott."* 

3.  As  the  litigation  about  inoney  between  two 
religious  bodies  has  a  bad  appearance,  and  al- 
ways gives  room  for  scandal,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  all  along  was  desirous  to 
settle  the  claim  in  some  possible  amicable 
way.  In  this,  however,  no  proper  concession 
was  made  cither  as  to  the  legality  or  justice  of 
the  claim.  After  the  case  was  argued,  from 
Monday,  May  19,  1851,  to  Thursday,  May  29th, 
and  before  the  decision  of  Judge  Nelson  was 
given,  on  November  11,  1851,  there  was  still 
room  for  arbitration,  but  the  southern  commis- 
sioners repudiated  any  such  idea. 

Dr.  Smith  took  the  lead  in  this  matter.  The 
ground  he  took  was,  if  the  Agents  will  concede 
tha  southern  claim,  then  the  southern  cnvimissioners 
will  submit  to  arbitrate  the  question  of  the  amount 
and  mode  of  payment.  This  the  Agents  could 
not  agree  to,  because  they  had  no  right  to  con- 
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concession  asked  would  leave  nothing  to  arbi- 
trate; for  the  parties  could  soon  find  out  tha 
subordinate  questions  of  amount  and  mode  if 
the  main  question  of  right  were  settled;  so  that 
the  southern  commissioners  propose  notliing  at 
[  all  by  way  of  friendly,  Christian  compro- 
mise. 

The  Agents  were  prepared  any  time,  from 
the  entrance  of  the  suit  to  the  decision  of  the 
Judge — a  space  of  over  five  months — to  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  legal  gentlemen,  upon  the  ev- 
idence and  arguments  before  the  Court,  with  an 
exact  printed  report  of  the  whole  before  them. 
The  reasons  involved  in  this  are,  1.  It  would 
be  a  friendly  settlement  of  the  conlrover.sy.  2. 
It  would  involve  little  expense.  3.  It  would 
bring  the  case  to  a  speedy  termination.  4. 
And  the  decision  would  be  final. 

The  difference  between  the  two  parties  was 
this:  in  submitting  at  this  time  to  arbitration, 
the  Agents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
were  willing  to  risk  the  funds  of  tiie  Church 
for  the  honor  of  Christianity,  while  the  south- 
ern commissioners  were  so  certain  of  securing 
the  funds  by  abiding  their  appeal  to  CaBsar, 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  come  to  Christian 
terms. 

Still,  the  public  mind  in  the  south  was  mis- 
led. Dr.  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wightman, 
published  in  the  Southern  Advocate,  speaks  of 
having  exercised  his  •'  plenary  powers  "  in  the 
direction  of  an  amicable  settlement.  All  that 
he  did  was  to  ask  the  Ageuts  if  they  had  any 
thing  to  propose  by  way  of  a  compromise;  and 
Dr.  Smith's  plan  was,  that  the  Agents  should 
acknowledge  the  justice  and  equity  of  the 
southern  claim.  This  they  could  not  do.  It  is 
true,  the  Court  recommended  a  compromise  or 
some  settlement;  but  the  Agents  were  bound 
by  principle  and  constitution,  and  had  no 
power  or  right  to  yield  their  claim.  'J'lie 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  could  not  go  in  for 
revolution;  the  south  did  go  in  for  revolution 
and  the  subversion  of  the  government  of  the 
Church,  and  had  carried  out  the  revolution  in 
practice.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  submit  their 
ill-founded  claim  to  any  mode  of  arbitrament, 
as  their  principles  of  revolution,  on  which  tliey 
proceeded,  allowed  it  from  the  moment  they 
stepped  beyond  the  limits  of  protest,  as  all  be- 
yond that  was  revolution.* 

4.  A  brisk  controversy  arose  between  Dr. 
Peck  and  Dr.  'Wiglitman  on  the  arbitration 
measure,  in  the  period  of  time  elapsing  from 
tlie  trial  of  the  case  before  the  Court  and  the 
decision  of  the  Judge.  'I"he  Court  had  recom- 
mended a  settlement  in  the  following  words: 
Judge  Nelson  said  for  himself  and  Judge  Betts, 
"  We  can  not  resist  the  desire  to  express  our 
concurrence  in  the  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  by  the  learned  counsel  on  both  sides, 
that  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  inleresia 
of  the  Church,  for  the  interests  of  all  concerned, 
if,  after  a  full  and  fair  investigation  both  of  the 
facts  and  law  of  the  case,  the  parties  could 
amicably  take  it  up,  and,  by  the  aid  of  friends 
and  counsel,  come  to  an  amicable  decision  of 
the  controversy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  an  amicable,  and  equitable,  and  honest 
adjustment,  made  by  the  representatives  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  Church,  Avith  the  aid 
of    their    counsel,   sanctioned    by    the    Court, 
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would  be  a  binding,  and  valid,  and  final  dis- 
position of  the  whole  controversy."*  The 
'•sanction  of  the  Court"  would  be  necessary 
for  a  settlement. 

The  Agents  understood  this  to  be  an  arbitra- 
tion decided  under  the  sanction  of  the  Court; 
but  Drs.  Wightnian  and  Smith  would  listen  to 
nothing  exctpt  to  fix  on  the  amount  due.  Dr. 
Wightman  did  )iot  suppose  that  the  real  ques- 
tion at  issue  would  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
His  "  understanding  was,  that  the  adjustment 
thus  proposed  was  meant  to  settle  the  amount 
due  to  the  southern  conferences,  and  the  mode 
and  time  of  its  payment." 

The  south  generally  contended  that  the  mat- 
ter of  right  was  on  their  side,  and  they  shrunk 
from  any  other  idea,  as  any  other  would  involve 
the  result  that  they  were  seceders.  The  Agents 
denied  the  rigid  of  the  south.  On  this  Dr.  Lee 
says:  "All  right  on  the  part  of  the  south  is, 
then,  denied,  and  the  note  and  paper  put  into 
the  hands  of  E.  L.  Fancher,  Esq.,  as  a  reply  to 
the  letter  of  Dr.  Smith,  amounts  simply  to  a 
proposition  to  settle  the  abstract  question  of 
rigid  by  arbitration."  And  Dr.  Wightman 
asks,  "Does  Dr.  Peck  really  think  that  any 
principles  of  expediency  could  justify  the  arbi- 
trating away  to  a  body  of  seceders  rights  of 
property  which  they  had  alienated  by  tlie  act 
of  secession?" 

The  appeal  was  made  by  Dr.  Wightman,  and 
the  other  leaders,  to  the  feelings  of  the  public. 
Dr.  Wightman  writes,  "Come  forward,  ye 
broken  down  fathers  I  come  forward,  widows 
and  orphans  I"  This  favorite  appeal  was 
sounded  every-where,  but  it  was  only  to  mis- 
lead; because,  1.  Those  who  make  tins  appeal 
were  the  very  persons  who  led  away  these  su- 
perannuates, widows,  and  orphans  from  the 
provisions  which  they  now  lament  were  taken 
from  them.  2.  Those  who  made  this  plea 
knew  well  that  the  argument,  and  the  supplies 
derived  from  it,  were  much  more  productive  of 
support  than  the  proceeds  of  the  Chartered 
Fund  and  the  Book  Concern.  The  southern 
superannuated  preachers  were  much  better 
supplied  without  the  proceeds  of  the  Book 
Concern  than  with  it;  and  it  is  only  a  few 
weeks  from  the  present  time — February  6, 
1654 — that  Dr.  Wightman  declared  this  iii  his 
paper.  3.  Our  southern  brethren  forget  the 
case  of  the  Canada  conference,  as  they,  almost 
unanimously,  refused  to  divide  with  them  the 
Book  Concern. 7 

Dr.  Smith  sent  forth  a  manifesto,  in  which 
he  quotes  Judge  Nelson,  and  goes  for  an  arbi- 
tration which  includes  two  points:  1.  The  just 
proportion  of  property  to  be  awarded  to  the 
south.  2.  How  it  shall  be  held  or  conveyed. 
So  that  nothing  about  the  equit}'  of  tlie  case 
must  be  considered,  or  any  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. J 

5.  In  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  of 
September  18,  1851,  the  Book  Agents,  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Scott,  in  an  article  headed  "  The  Con- 
clusion of  the  Arbitration  Measure,"  gave  a 
full  exliibition  of  the  arbitration  measure  and 
the  cau.se  of  its  failure.  Dr.  Smith  had  pub- 
lished in  the  southern  papers  the  correspond- 
ence, accompanied  by  a  letter  of  explanation. 
The  design  of  the  letter  was,  to  show  that  the 
commissioners    of    the    Methodist    Episcopal 
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'  Church,  South,  have  not  refu.sed  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  property  question  now  be- 
1  fore  the  Court,  but  that  the  failure  of  that 
j  measure  is  chargeable  upon  the  Book  Agents 
;of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
'  Agents  show  the  absurdity  of  Mr.  Smith's 
evasions,  and  affirm  that  what  they  proposed 
was  "  simply  to  adjust,  in  an  amicable  way, 
their  preferred  claims  by  a  legal  arbitration, 
'  under  a  rule  of  the  Court — an  arbitration  ren- 
dered legal  and  mutually  binding  by  the  order 
,  and  sanction  of  the  Court."  They  then  pro- 
!  ceed  to  argue  the  justness  of  their  course  with 
\  triumphant  testimony,  and  give  the  correspond- 
'  ence  as  follows: 

"And  what  o?/ier  terms  could  the  Agents  pro- 
pose'? They  could  not  propose,  as  Dr.  Smith 
,  seems  to  suppose  they  could,  to  '  appropriate  a 
portion  of  the  property  in  tlieir  custody  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Church,  South,  without  some 
mode  of  inquiry  whether  that  Church  had  a 
right  ii.  law  and  equity,  or  both,  to  that  por- 
tion. Nor  could  they  propose  to  'admit  the 
i  claim  of  the  Southern  Church  to  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  funds  in  question,  and  merely  to 
I  arbitrate  what  that  proportion  should  be,  and 
how  it  should  be  held  or  conveyed.'  This,  ob- 
I  viously,  was  out  of  the  question,  and  would 
I  have  betrayed  a  silliness  which  Dr.  Smith 
I  himself  would  have  condemned.  What,-  then, 
I  could  they  do  than  they  did  to  bring  about  au 
j  amicable  and  Cliristian  settlement  of  the 
difficulty?  The  Church,  South,  made  certain 
;  claims  to  the  property  of  the  Methodist  Book 
j  Concern.  The  commissioners  of  that  Church 
brought  a  suit  at  law  against  the  Agents  of 
!  the  Book  Concern  to  enforce  those  claims.  The 
I  grounds  of  those  claims,  legal  and  equitable, 
t  were  argued  before  the  Court.  The  Court 
I  recommended  that  the  controversy  respecting  ^^^ 
\  those  claims  should  be  settled  amicably  by  the  9^ 
I  parties,  and  promised  to  sanction  such  settle- 
ment if  made.  What,  then,  were  the  Agents 
I  to  do,  when  at  length  the  way  was  opened  for 
j  them  to  do  any  thing  in  the  way  of  amicable 
:  settlement?  The  claims  of  the  Southern  Church 
I  were  the  sole  matter  in  dispute;  and  were  they  to 
j  yield  them  outright,  or  propose  an  honorable 
!  and  Christian  mode  of  settlement  by  arbitra- 
I  lion,  made  legal  and  binding  by  a  rule  of  the 
]  Court?  They  believed  then,  and  believe  still, 
that  the  latter  was  the  only  course  they  could 
consistently  take,  and  this  course  they  took. 
What,  we  repeat,  could  they,  at  that  stage  of 
the  business,  have  done  more? 

"'But,'  says    Dr.  Smith,  'we  consider  the 

northern  Agents  as  flatl}^  refusing  the  terms 

made  by  the  Court.'     But  the  Court  made  no 

terms   at   all.      It   simply   recommended   that, 

'  after  a  full  and  fair  investigation  both  of  the 

'.  facts  and  law  of  the  Case,   the   parties  should 

■  amicably  take  it  up,  and,  by  the  aid  of  friends 

I  and  counsel,  come  to  an  amicable  decision  of 

I  the  controversy.'     This  is  all.     The  Court  did 

j  not  even  suggest  any  specific  mode  in  whicli  it 

should  be  done.     And  would  not  a  friendly 

1  arbitration,  made  valid    and  binding  by   the 

!  sanction  of  the  Court,  meet  the  kindest  wishes 

i  of   the   Court?     Most    unquestionably,  as  we 

thought,  and  still  think,  it  would.     How,  then, 

do  the  Agents  flatly  refuse  the  terms  made  by 

the  Court? 

"  Dr.  Smith,  this  will  not  do.  You  can  not 
excuse  either  yourself,  or  your  brethren  who 
acted  with  you',  before  an  intelligent  public  in 
this  way.     We  made  you  a  fair,  honorable,  and 
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Christian  oflfer  to  settlo  the  difficulty  between 
us  in  a  becoming  way;  did  it,  too,  as  soon  as 
it  was  piacticable  to  do  it,  and  you  icjected  it 
by  proposing  a  condition  which  you  knew  we 
could  not  accept ;  and  yet  you  say  that  the 
'  northern  Agents '  refused  to  modify  tJieir 
propositions  when  you  had  stated  said  condi- 
tion, and  assured  them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
no  modification  which  they  might  make  would 
be  agreed  to  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
Churcli,  South,  which  did  not  embrace  that 
condition.     [See  below.] 

"  You  say  '  we  have  no  motive  to  take  tliis 
question  from  the  courts  of  tlie  country  to  be 
settled  by  a  committee  of  lawyers."  The 
Court  thought  you  had,  and,  therefore,  recom- 
mended it;  we  lliouglit  you  had,  and,  therefore, 
proposed  it.  We  still  think  you  had,  and  a 
great  motive.  Not,  indeed,  because  we  thought, 
or  now  think,  that  these  lawyers,  or  whoever 
might  be  the  arbitrators — for  we  named  no 
class,  as  you  well  know — would,  or  might  be, 
gentlemen  of  greater  integrity,  or  greater  abil- 
ity, than  the  able  jurist  in  wliose  hands  the 
case  now  is;  but  because  we  thought,  and  still 
think,  a  board  of  arbitrators,  whether  lawyers 
or  otliers,  could  look  at  all  the  equities  of  tlie 
case  as  even  a  court  of  equity  can  not,  bound, 
as  it  confessedly  is,  by  legal  restriction;  and 
becau,se  we  thought,  and  still  think,  that  a 
friendly  settlement  by  arbitration  is  more  in 
keeping  with  your  and  our  character,  and  the 
character  of  those  whom  we  respectively  repre- 
sent. Hence,  we  had  tried,  from  the  General 
conference  of  IS'IS,  and  by  its  direction,  to 
obtain  authority  to  propose  arbitration;  and 
when,  at  last,  after  having  failed  as  to  volun- 
tary arbitration,  and  having  been  prevented, 
by  your  liasty  bringing  of  the  suit,  when  we 
had  a  fair  prospect  of  obtaining  authority  by 
concurrence  of  annual  conferences — when  at 
last,  we  say,  we  obtained  that  authority,  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  Court,  and  pro- 
posed arbitration,  you  rejected  it,  and  now  say, 
among  other  things,  by  way  of  justification, 
'weliave  no  motive  to  take  this  question  out 
of  the  courts  of  our  country  to  be  settled  by  a 
committee  of  lawyers.'  We  repeat.  Doctor,  this 
will  not  do. 

"  The  correspondence  is  now  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  case,  by  a  necessity  which  we  could 
not  control,  before  the  Court.  We  await  the 
result,  feeling,  whatever  that  result  may  be, 
that  we  have,  honestly  and  in  good  faitli,  tried 
to  do  what  duty  required  of  us  as  Christian 
men  lo  have  this  unhappy  controversy  prop- 
erly and  peacefully  settled. 

"  G.  Lane  &  L.  Scott. 
"Messrs.  Lake, and  otiieks — Gextlemex, — In 
reference  to  the  case,  the  argument  of  which  is 
now  concluded  to-day,  we  heartily  concur  in 
tlie  suggestion  thrown  out  by  the  Court,  and  I 
can  not  doubt  tjiey  equally  meet  your  views 
and  feelings.  The  expression  by  the  Court  of  ' 
their  readiness  to  sanction  any  amicable  adju.st- 
ment,  by  a  decree  of  the  Court,  and  tlius  to  pre- 
clude any  personal  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  tlie  Agents  and  Trustees,  seems  to  remove 
the  only  obstacle  to  a  friendly  termination  of 
the  difficulties  between  the  two  parts  of  our 
Church.  If  you  entertain  similar  views,  may 
■we  .ask  you  if  any  proposal  for  an  adjustment  is 
practicable,  and,  if  so,  tliat  you  would  express 
It;  under  the  assurance  tliat  any  liberal  view 
on  both  sides  will  be  deemed  a  just  basis  for  a 
BettlemeutV 


"  Please  address  us,  to  the  care  of  our  coun- 
sel and  mutual  friend,  D.  Lord. 

"  Very  respectfully,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  Wm.  a.  Smith,  Chairman. 

I      "  New  York,  May  29,  lb51." 

"  Messrs.  W.  A.  S.mith,  and  otuers — Gen- 
tlemen,— Yours  of  the  29th  ultimo  came  to 
hand  this  morning.  Heartily  concurring  with 
yourselves  in  the  suggestions  thrown  out  by 
the  Court,  we  had  drawn  up  the  accompanying 
paper,  and  affixed  our  signatures  to  it,  beforo 
yours  arrived.  The  legal  difficulty  which  ex- 
isted having  been  removed  by  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Court,  we  felt  ourselves  autliorized, 
by  the  General  conference  of  1848,  to  make  the 
proposal  contained  in  the  above-mentioned  pa- 
per, which  proposal,  we  trust,  will  be  deemed 
by  you  as  forming  a  just  basis  for  an  amicable 
settlement. 

"  Yours,  very  truly,  G.  Lane. 

"  In  behalf  of  the  Agents  at  New  York  and 
Cincinnati. 

'•New  York,  June  2,  185L" 

" To  Kev.  W.A.  Smith,  D.  P.,  Rev.  A.  L. P.Green, 
D.  D.,  and  Rev.  C.  B.  Parsons,  D.  D.,  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South — 
Brethren, — The  General  conference  of  1848 
having  declared  its  desire  to  advance,  as  far  as 
its  constitutional  powers  could  authorize,  to- 
ward an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  difficulty 
in  respect  to  the  claim  on  the  funds  of  the  Book 
Concern;  and  that  conference  having  clothed 
the  undersigtied,  as  Agents,  with  all  its  power 
to  tender,  in  the  present  exigency,  an  adjust- 
ment of  such  claims  by  a  legal  arbitration 
under  a  rule  of  said  Court;  and  in  case  you 
advise  us  of  your  di.sposition  to  unite  in  the 
arrangement,  we  shall  be  ready,  by  ourselves  or 
counsel,  to  agree  with  you  upon  all  necessary 
details  for  a  speedy  proceeding  in  the  matter — 
as  speedy  as  the  nature  of  our  circumstances 
will  admit.  Yours,  truly, 

"  G.  L.\xe  &  L.  Scott, 

"Agents  of  Methodist  Book  Concern,  New  York, 

"  L.  SwoUMSTEDT  <fe  J.  H.  I'OWKR, 

"Agents  of  Methodist  Book  Concern,  Cincinnati." 
"  To  the  Rev.  George  Lane,  and  others,  defend- 
ants ill  the  suit  pending  in  the  Circuit  Cmtrt  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  in  which  we,  as  Commissioners  of  the  Metk' 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  are  the  plaintiffs — 
Brethren, — Your  letter  dated  June  2d,  instant, 
has  been  laid  before  us,  in  which,  adopting  the 
recommendation  of  the  Court  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culties between  the  two  bodies  of  the  Methodist 
communion  whom  we  respectfully  represent, 
you  propose  to  leave  the  matter  to  a  '  legal  ar- 
bitration under  a  rule  of  said  Court.'  Unless 
the  terms  of  arbitration  express  whether  you 
concede  to  us  a  part  of  the  funds  in  contro- 
versy, such  arbitration  would  have  to  decide 
this  question  as  preliminary,  and  by  the  pro- 
posal of  a  'legal  arbitration,'  the  principles  of 
law  must  be  assumed  as  the  rule  of  decision. 
Your  proposal,  then — as  thus  understood — 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  very  questions  of 
law  which,  at  such  expense  of  time  and  money, 
have  recently  been  tried  and  argued,  should  bo 
left  to  the  decision  of  lawyers,  either  with  or 
without  a  new  argument.  This  we  could  not 
deem  useful  to  either  party;  for  we  suppose 
that  both  parties  are  satisfied  that  no  fairer  or 
more  intelligent  tribunal  could  be  constituted 
than  the  Court  which  has  heard  tlie  argument 
already    made    on    the    miiuls    of   llie  Judp-c^s. 
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Your  proposals,  therefore,  we  can  only  regard 
as  illusory,  although  we  can  not  suppose  them 
so  intended. 

"  But,  on  our  part,  we  will  agree  that,  being 
admitted  to  be  entitled  to  our  fair  proportion 
of  the  funds  in  question,  we  will  sutjrait  it  to 
an  arbitration,  either  of  lawyers  or  others,  to 
determine  what  is  such  just  proportion,  and 
how  the  property  shall  be  held  or  conveyed; 
and  we  think  that  you,  as  we,  would  prefer  an 
arbitration  other  than  of  lawyers,  as  less  ex- 
pensive, probably  less  dilatory,  and  more  likely 
to  embrace  practical  business  views. 

"  We  do  not  see  that  the  proposal  of  your 
letter  is  any  advance  toward  a  settlement,  and 
are  compelled  to  ask  you  to  act  on  the  ideas 
substituted  in  the  present  letter  as  being,  we 
must  frankly  say,  the  only  one  which  will  be 
agreed  to. 

"Your  early  and  final  reply,  addressed  to 
the  care  of  D.  Lord,  Esq.,  will  oblige  us. 
"  Wm.  a.  Smith, 

"  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  "Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

'•Randolph  Macon  Chikge,  Va.,  June  19,  1S51." 

"  Rev.  W.  A.  Smith,  D.  D.,  and  others.  Com- 
missioners of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South — Brethren, — Your  answer  of  the  19th  of 
June  to  our  communication  of  the  2d  of  that 
month,  was  received  by  us  on  the  2d  instant,  to 
which  we  beg  leave  briefly  to  reply. 

"  Although  the  Agents  of  the  Book  Concern 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  consider 
themselves  fully  authorized,  by  the  act  of  the 
General  conference  of  1848,  to  submit  to  arbi- 
tration, under  the  direction  of  the  Court, 
the  whole  matter  in  controversy  between  tlie 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  they  do  not  con- 
sider that  they  have  authority  to  submit  a  part 
and  not  the  whole.  And  as  the  commissioners 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  re- 
fuse to  submit  the  main  point  in  controversy, 
if  not,  indeed,  the  only  one,  the  Agents  are  of 
opinion  that  there  is  nothing  furtlier  which 
they  can  propose  toward  a  peaceable  settlement 
of  matters  in  dispute. 

Very  respectfully, 

"  G.  Lane  &  L.  Scott. 

•'New  York,  July  12,1851." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pro- 
posal of  Dr.  Smith,  of  May  22,  1851,  was,  "  any 
amicable  adjustment  by  a  decree  of  the  Court." 
The  Agents,  in  response  of  June  2d,  offer  "  adjust- 
ment by  arbitration,  under  the  rule  of  the  Court." 
Dr.  Smith,  in  his  letter  of  June  19th,  requires 
that  the  Agents  concede  the  right  of  the  south  to 
these  funds,  and  that  the  amount  and  mode  only 
were  to  be  adjusted.  The  Agents,  under  date  of 
July  12th,  wrote,  that  as  the  south  refu.ses  to 
submit  the  main  point  in  controversy,  the  minor 
cues  need  not  be  submitted.  In  this  manner 
the  measure  of  arbitration  terminated. 

Two  points  here  may  now  be  briefly  con- 
sidered; namely,  the  supposed  delay  in  bringing 
the  matter  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  right  or  equity 
of  the  case. 

6.  Mr.  Johnson  charges  on  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  an  unnecessary  delay  in  ad- 
justing the  claims.  On  this  it  may  be  remarked: 
After  the  failure  of  the  vote  in  the  annual  con- 
ferences nothing  could  be  done  till  the  next  Gen- 
eral conference.  In  May,  1848,  the  plan  of  arbi- 
tration was  chosen  which  would  require  nearly  a 
year  for  its  completion.  In  September,  1848,  the 
southern  commissioners  resolved  to  commence  a 


suit  at  law.  The  suit  was  commenced  in  June, 
1849;  and  the  ca.se  was  argued  as  soon  as  tlie  com- 
plainants were  ready,  which  was  in  May,  1851.* 

7.  The  moral  question  of  equity  has  been  in- 
troduced into  this  litigation,  and  pleaded  for 
stoutly  by  the  south,  and  those  who  favor  their 
claims.  They  seem  to  think  that  equity  over- 
rides law,  and  that  courts  of  equity  can  decide 
questions  irrespective  of  law,  constitutions,  and 
covenants  lawfully  entered  into. 

Courts  of  equity  are  always  bound  by  law, 
constitutions,  and  contracts  lawfully  made.  Mr. 
Wood  referred  to  a  multitude  of  authorities  to 
show,  that  in  precisely  such  cases  as  the  one  be- 
tween the  Methodist  "Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  courts  of 
equity  have  refused  to  divide.  To  award  to  se- 
ceders  a  pro  rata  proportion  of  a  charitable  fund, 
held  and  managed  under  a  constitution  con- 
sented to  by  the  whole  body  when  they  were  a 
part  of  it,  would  disperse  all  Church  property, 
and  all  funds  for  charitable  uses  in  the  world; 
and  would  destny,  instead  of  sustaining  the 
principles  of  equity.  There  can  be  no  equity  in 
rendering  unstable  the  property  of  eveiy  relig- 
ious and  charitable  corporation.  It  is  a  settled 
principle  of  law,  that  seceders  who  leave  a  vol- 
untary association,  leave  the  property  of  the  so- 
ciety behind  them.  If  this  were  not  so,  no  vol- 
untary association,  having  funds,  could  hold  to- 
gether. And  none  would  give  funds  for  benev- 
olent objects  which  might  be  scattered  in  a  short 
while. 

The  law  and  equity  of  the  present  case  are 
this,  that  the  fund  in  question  was  placed  under 
a  constitutional  restriction,  which  was  framed  as 
much  by  the  south  as  the  north,  and  to  which 
both  parties  solemnly  agreed  to  adhere  in  adopt- 
ing the  famous  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
declaration,  improperly  called  the  plan  of  separa- 
tion. In  no  case  could  this  funtl  be  managed 
but  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch,  and  its 
beneficiaries  must  belong  to  this  Church.  The 
south  seceded,  and  yet,  in  violation  of  the  com- 
pact, they  required  that  the  beneficiaries,  in 
part,  should  belong  to  another  Church,  and  the 
managers,  in  part,  must,  also,  belong  to  another 
Church.  This  is  neither  equitable,  just,  nor  right, 
according  to  the  moral  principles  and  precepts 
that  govern  mankind  in  all  cases  of  the  same 
sort.  And  this  is  the  law  of  equity  as  estab- 
lished in  the  Bible,  and  adopted  in  the  civil  or 
Roman  law,  the  canon  law,  and  the  British 
and  American  laws,  in  deciding  questions  of 
equity  between  man  and  man,  and  between  as- 
sociation and  association. 

8.  Shortly  after  Judge  Nelson  published  his 
opinion,  it  was  reviewed  by  several  writers. 
While  they  took  occasion  to  write  very  freely  as 
to  the  reasoning  and  conclusions  of  the  Court, 
they  manifested  a  due  regard  both  for  his  office 
and  his  character  as  a  man. 

Dr.  Peck,  then  editor  of  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate, on  publishing  the  decision  of  the  Judge  in 
his  paper,  accompanied  it  with  a  sifting  exam- 
ination. He  especially  showed  the  weakness  of 
the  Judge's  reasoning  in  maintaining  that  the 
General  conference  originally  had  and  still  has 
power  to  provide  for  a  plurality  of  governments 
entirely  independent  of  each  "other.  He  then 
showed  the  absurdity  of  the  position  that  the 
ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  were  also  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  for  this  is  the  true  version  of 


=  C,  September  IS,  1S51,  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  154,  col.  4. 
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the  Judge's  vague  and  evasive  phraseoloccy  wben 
he  endeavors  lo  place  tbo  ministers  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  as  beneficiaries 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Of  course 
this  is  the  same  as  nwardinff  to  British  subjects  ■ 
all  the  privileges  of  American  citizens,  or  the 
contrary.*  j 

A  writer  in  the  Washington  Union  denounced 
the  Methodist  Eniscopal  Church  in  no  measured 
terms,  charging  lier  witli  abolitionism,  and,  as  a 
thief  and  robber,  condemned  to  make  restitution 
by  the  highest  legal  autliority  of  the  land.  A  ! 
■writer  in  the  Christian  Advocate  exposed  the  ab- 1 
surdity  of  these  unfounded  charges. f  | 

Dr.  Bond,  in  two  very  able  articles,  dated  in  Jan-  j 
uary  and  February,  ItoS,  reviewed  some  state-  j 
ments  in  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson's  argument,  the 
sentiment  of  which  was  embraced  in  the  Judge's 
decision  in  that  part  which  attributes  such  high 
power  to  the  conference  and  preachers,  and  that 
they  had  no  constituency  in  the  people.  This  i 
review  is  powerful  and  conclusive.!  ] 

Dr.  Simpson,  now  Bishop  Simpson,  then  ed-  j 
itor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  wrote  a  | 
most  searching  review  of  the  decision,  continued 
through  three  numbers  of  the  paper.||  Dr.  Simp- 
son exposed  fullj',  and  very  ably  indeed,  the 
leading  positions  of  th(^  Judge,  especially  tho.se 
respecting  the  destruction  of  the  Methodist , 
Episcopal  Church,  the  substitution  of  two  new  j 
ones  in  its  place,  the  power  of  the  conA'ention  or  : 
General  conference  of  1784,  the  powers  of  the 
General  conferences  down  to  1806,  and  the  pow- 1 
ers  of  the  delegated  General  conference  from 
1812  and  downward,  and  the  analogy  raised  on  j 
the  Canada  conference.  I 

Rev.  John  H.  Power  wrote,  for  the  Western  | 
Christian  Advocate,  ten  powerful  articles,  under 
the  he.id,  "  The  Sovereign  Power  of  Traveling 
Methodist  Preachers,"  in  whicli  he  reviewed  the 
Judge's  decision  with  all  plainness,  and  over- 
threw all  his  strong  positions,  and  showed  their  \ 
utter  fallacy.^  { 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Brunson,  of  the  Wisconsin  i 
conference,  and  a  lawyer  of  superior  abilities,  inj 
August,  1S52,  reviewed  the  decision  with  great  j 
freedom  and  singular  acuteness.  He  fully 
showed  that  the  decision  is  altogether  wanting, 
both  in  justice  and  in  its  agreement  with  the 
proper  and  lawful  decisions  of  the  best  judges 
m  similar  cases.  He  proves  that  the  Judge 
"jumped  into  his  conclusions,"  leaving  behind 
bun  all  those  acknowledged  standards  of  reasons 
and  safe  precedents,  by  whose  force  all  sober 
decisions  are  governed. If 

9.  The  follcnving  from  the  report  of  the  Book 
Agents  at  New  York  to  the  General  conference 
of  1852,  will  give  all  the  historical  information 
on  the  state  of  the  question  that  is  of  any  value. 
After  reciting  the  action  of  the  General  con- 
ference of  1848,  the  Agents  proceed  to  say, 

"  As  soon  after  the  rise  of  the  General  confer- 
ence as  the  other  and  pressing  duties  of  the 
Agents  would  allow,  they  took  the  advice  of 
George  Wood,  Esq.,  an  eminent  legal  gentleman 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  found  that,  when 
clothed  with  all  the  authority  which  the  Gen- 


*  C,  November  20,  1851,  and  January  22, 1862.  Scrap?, 
Til,   pp.  056-COO. 

+  C,  January  22,  1852,  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  14. 

iC  January  and  February  6,  1852,  and  W.,  Feb- 
ruary  nth.     Scrapn,  VII,  pp.  682-687. 

|i  W.,  Peoember  24  and  31,  1851,  and  January  7,  1852. 
Scrap.'.  Vll.  pp.  C70-6S2. 

?  W..  February  25  to  April  14,  1852.  Scrapo,  VII,  pp. 
687-719. 

%  C,  August  4  and  11, 1852.    Scraps,  VU,  pp.  720-727. 


eral  conference  could  confer,  their  coi-porate 
powers  would  not  warrant  them  in  offering  to 
iiubroit  the  case  to  arbitration.  Of  this  fact  they 
notified  the  commissioners  of  the  Me', hodisl  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  in  a  letter  bearing  date  De- 
cember 22,  1848.  No  suit  having  been  com- 
menced by  the  commissioners  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  at  the  opening  of  the 
following  year,  the  bishops  proceeded  to  lay  the 
above-mentioned  resolution  before  the  annual 
conferences  for  their  concurrence,  commencing 
with  the  Baltimore  conference.  'This  measure, 
whicli  was  proceeding  with  encouraging  pros- 
pects of  success,  was  broken  off  by  the  com- 
mencement of  suit  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  on  the  I9th 
day  of  June.  The  cause  was  ably  argued  be- 
fore Judges  Nelson  and  Betts,  in  May,  1851,  by 
D.  Lord,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  R.  Jolinson,  for  com- 
plainants; and  Hon.  R.  Choatc  and  G.  Wood, 
Esq.,  for  defendants.  At  the  close  of  the  argu- 
ment, his  Honor,  Judge  Nelson,  stated  it  as  his 
opinion,  'that  it  would  be  much  better,  if,  after 
a  full  and  fair  investigation  both  of  tlie  facts 
and  law  of  the  case,  the  parties  could  amicably 
take  it  up,  and,  by  the  aid  of  friends  and  coun- 
sel, come  to  an  amicable  decision  of  the  con- 
troversy;' assuring  the  parties  at  the  same  time, 
that  '  there  could  probably  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  but  that  an  amicable,  and  equitable,  and 
honest  adjustment,  made  by  the  representatives 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  Church,  with  the 
aid  of  their  counsel,  sanctioned  by  the  Court, 
would  be  a  binding,  and  valid,  and  final  dis- 
position of  the  whole  controversy.' 

"  Though  your  Agents  were  aware  that  it  be 
longed  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  as  complainants  iu 
the  cause,  to  take  the  initiative  in  negotiations 
touching  an  amicable  adjustment;  yet,  regard- 
less of  mere  form,  they,  in  conjunctfon  with  the 
Agents  of  the  Western  Book  Concern,  and  with 
the  aid  of  their  counsel,  proceeded  at  once  to  draw 
up  and  sign  a  paper  containing  a  proposition  to 
adjust  the  claims  of  the  southern  commissioners 
by  means  of  arbitration.  But  before  this  paper 
was  sent  off,  they  received  a  communication 
from  Dr.  Smith,  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  dated  May  29th,  and  asking 
whether  your  Awnts  had  any  proposition  to 
make.  Having  drawn  up  a  brief  reply  to  this 
communication,  they  sent  it  and  the  paper 
above-mentioned  to  E.  L.  Fancher,  Esq.,  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  commissioners.  This  paper 
was  dated  June  2d.  A  reply,  dated  June  I9th, 
was  received,  in  which  the  commissioners  stated 
that  they  were  willing  to  arbitrate,  provided  we 
would  admit  their  claim  to  a  full  share  of  the 
property  in  question.  As  this  was  the  verv 
point  in  di.spute,  it  could  not,  of  course,  be  aa- 
niitted;  and  so  negotiations,  in  reference  to  an 
amicable  settlement,  were  closed.  A  decision 
in  favor  of  the  claimants  was  given  bv  His 
Honor,  Judge  Nelson,  November  11th;  and  a  de- 
cree was  issued  November  2Gth,  based  on  this 
decision,  adjudging  and  ordering  that  a  pro  rata 
share  of  the  property  of  the  Book  Concern,  in- 
cluding both  capital  and  produce,  should  be 
transferred  to  the  agents  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  and  referring  the  case  to 
the  clerk  of  the  Court,  to  ascertain  and  re- 
port the  amount  and  value  of  the  property,  etc. 

"In  making  preparation  for  a  showing  before 
the  clerk,  your  Agents  soon  found  that  they 
could  not  rely  upon  the  ordinary  annual  ex- 
hibits to  the  conferences;  that  while  those  ex- 
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hibits  were  perliaps  sufficiently  accurate  for  or- 
dinary purposes,  when  but  one  interest  was  in- 
volved, they  would  not  answer  in  view  of  a  di- 
vision of  tfie  property,  as  they  presented  certain 
species  of  stock  at  a  valuation  much  too  high. 
xour  Agents,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to 
make  out  two  sets  of  inventories  of  the  bound 
and  sheet  stock  for  1845  and  1852,  and  of  stereo- 
type plates  for  1845 — one,  according  to  the  scale 
of  prices  adopted  in  the  annual  exhibits;  and 
another,  according  to  a  corrected,  and,  as  your 
Agents  judged,  true  scale — and,  laying  both  be- 
fore the  clerk,  to  insist  that  the  latter  alone 
could  be  taken  as  a  true  exhibit  of  the  property. 
All  this  involved,  on  the  part  of  the  Agents  and 
their  assistants,  an  amount  of  care  and  toil 
■which  no  one,  perhaps,  who  has  not  gone 
through  something  of  the  same  kind,  can  fully 
appreciate.  They  had  to  go  through  the  entire 
catalogues,  both  general  and  Sunday  school,  and 
determine  the  value  of  each  book  separately, 
and  to  reexamine  and  revise  the  prices  of  the 
entire  list  of  stereotype  plates;  and  this,  beside 
making  out  the  inventories  according  to  the 
usual  scale  of  prices. 

"Believing  that  a  free  and  full  conversation 
between  themselves  and  the  commissioners  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  on  the 
several  points  of  difference  which  might  arise 
between  them  in  relation  to  the  exhibit  of  the 
property  of  the  Concern,  prepared  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  clerk  of  the  Court,  might  not  only  facili- 
tate a  settlement  of  the  business  between  them, 
but  also  lessen,  if  not  wholly  remove,  the 
grounds  of  discussion  and  dispute  before  that 
functionary,  the  Agents  suggested  such  inter- 
view to  one  of  the  commissioners,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  New  York.  The  commissioner 
entirely  concurred  with  them,  and  stated  that  he 
and  his  associates  had  felt  the  propriety  of  such 
a  meeting  between  themselves  and  the  Agents, 
but  had  doubted  whether  it  belonged  to  them  to 
make  the  suggestion.  This  intei-view  was  had 
on  the  31st  day  of  March.  It  was  of  short  con- 
tinuance, and  resulted  in  nothing  satisfactory. 
The  examination  before  the  clerk  commenced  on 
the  12th  ultimo,  and  was  continued  day  after 
day  till  Saturday,  the  I7th,  when  it  closed. 
The  case  is  to  be  argued  before  the  clerk  of  the 
United  States  Court,  J.  "SV.  Nelson,  Esq.,  as 
Master  Commissioner,  by  Messrs.  Lord  and 
Fancher,  on  the  29th  instant — Api-il — and  then, 
if  either  of  the  parties  should  De  dissatisfied 
with  the  report  of  the  Commissioner,  it  will  be 
argued  before  the  Court  before  the  final  decree 
shall  be  ordered.  This  decree  will  not  probably 
be  issued  before  midsummer." 

10.  The  following  is  the  action  of  the  General  con- 
ference of  1852,  on  the  subject,  as  reported  by  acom- 
initteeon  the  subject,  and  adopted  May  22, 1852: 

"  The  Committee  on  the  Church  Suit,  to  whom 
were  referred  the  reports  of  the  Book  Agents  at 
New  York  and  Cincinnati,  with  other  papers 
relative  to  the  Church  property  suits,  beg  leave 
respectfully  to  report,  that, 

"  Whereas,  the  final  decree  in  the  Church  suit 
at  New  York  is  not  yet  rendered,  and  as  the  suit 
at  Cincinnati  is  not  yet  tried;  and 

"  Whereas,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Committee, 
the  General  conference  can  not  at  present  take 
any  enlightened  action  respecting  the  course 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  take  under  contingen- 
cies yet  to  arise, 

"  Therefore,  your  Committee  recommend  tLe 
following  resolutions  for  adoption  by  the  General 
conference: 


"  Resolved,  That  the  decision  of  the  question 
of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  Judge  Nelson,  and 
tlie   settlement   of  the  whole   business   at   New 
York,  be  referred  to  a  commission  of  five  per- 
sons, including  the  Book  Agents  at  that  place; 
and  that  the  case  in  Cincinnati,  in  like  manner, 
be  referred  to  a  commission  of  five  persons,  in- 
cluding the  Book  Agents  at  that  place. 
I      "  Resolved,  That  the  additional   members  of 
■  said  commissions  be  appointed  by  this  conference 
by   ballot,  and  that  each   commission   be,  and 
'  hereby  is,  clothed  with  full  powers  to  act. 
"  In  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

"John  Davis,  Chairman. 
"Boston,  May  21,  1852." 

11.  After  the  decision  of  the  Cincinnati  case 
by  Judge  Leavitt,  Judge  M'Lean  was   exceed- 
ingly desirous  of  having  the  whole  matter  set- 
tled'   As  a  legal  question,  the  Judge  was  fully 
[  convinced  that  Jucfge  Leavitt  gave  the  only  true, 
j  just,  and  legal  decision  of  the  case,  and  that 
'  Judge  Nelson  did  not  understand  the  case  which 
he   decided.       Accordingly,  influenced  by  the 
I  good  feelings  of  peace.  Judge  M'Lean  opened  a 
I  correspondence  with  the  southern  commissioners 
I  on  the  subject,  and  then  with  the  commissioners 
i  at  New  York.     The  result  was  that  he  and  the 
two  parties  met  in  New  York,  between  whom  the 
following  correspondence  took  place,  which  we 
furnish  from  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  held, 
from  a  copy  certified  to  us  by  the  secretary  of  the 
meeting: 

Saturday,  November  26,  1853. 
A  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on 
the  Church  suit  at  New  York,  having  been  called 
at  the  instance  of  Hon.  J.  M'Lean,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  respective  commissioners,  was  held  in 
the  Mission  Rooms  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Present,  Hon.  John  M'Lean.  From  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  J.  Early,  ap- 
pointee, and  C.  B.  Parsons,  A.  L.  P.  Green,  and 
W.  A.  Smith,  commissioners. 

From  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  G. 
Peck,  J.  S.  Porter,  T.  Carlton,  and  Z.  Phillips, 
surviving  members  of  the  commission  on  the 
Church  suit  in  New  York. 

Hon.  John  M'Lean  was  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  then  opened  with  prayer  by 
Dr.  Early,  after  which  Z.  Phillips  was  appointed 
secretar}'. 

The  proposition  made  by  the  commissioners  at 
New  York  to  Judge  M'Lean,  dated  May  23, 1853, 
and  which  is  in  the  following  words,  was  read: 
"  Hox.  JoHx  M'Le.^x — Deak  Sir, — The  under- 
signed, commissioners  appointed  by  the  late  Gen- 
eral conference  to  take  charge  of  the  Church  suit 
in  New  York,  having  convened,  by  the  request  of 
Bishop  Waugh,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
'  consideration  certain  suggestions  made  by  your- 
J  self  with  reference  to  an  amicable  settlement  of 
the  difficulties  between  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
'  Church  and  the   Methodist  Episcopal   Church, 
South,    after    deliberation,    have    unanimously 
agreed  in  the  following  conclusion: 

"  (1.)  That  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  said 
'  controversy  is  exceedingly  desirable. 
'  '•  (2.)  That,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  west- 
ern commissioners,  we  think  it  would  be  just  and 
equal  to  adopt  the  following  principles  of  settle- 
ment: 

"  First.  The  ratio  to  be  settled  according  to  the 
number  of  the  preachers  at  the  time  of  the  sep- 
aration. 
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"  Secondly.  The  southern  preachers  to  be  bene- 
fited by  the  proceeds  of  the  Book  "Conctrn 
equally  with  the  northern  preachers;  that  is, 
they  shall  receive  pro  rata  according  to  the 
amount  of  dividends  which  have  been  made  to 
northern  preachers  since  the  separation;  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  payment  of  dividends  to  the 
south  has  been  deferred,  interest  on  each  annual 
amount  to  Vje  added. 

"  Thirdly.  The  south  shall  share  pro  rata  in 
the  balance  of  the  property,  or  capital.  If  a 
specitic  partition  can  be  agreed  upon  by  the  par- 
tics,  that  shall  be  the  mode,  otherwi'-e  a  sale  shall 
be  effected,  and  the  proceeds  shall  be  divided. 

"  (.■}.)  That  we  most  readily  accept  your  volun- 
tary proposition  to  become  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  parties  concerned. 

"  (4.)  In  connection  Avith  the  western  commis- 
sioners, wc  will  most  cheerfully  meet  the  south- 
ern commis.sioners  in  New  York,  or  any  conven- 
ient locality  to  be  agreed  upon,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  details  of  a  final  settlement 
of  the  question,  aided  by  your  presence  and 
counsel,  at  such  time  as  may  be  convenient  for 
you  and  tlie  respective  parties  concerned. 

"  Your  Honor  will  perceive  that  in  the  above 
conclusions  we  most  fully  consent  to  the  basis 
of  settlement  proposed  in  your  letters  on  one 
condition  alone,  and  that  is  that  the  western 
commissioners  unite  with  us  in  the  proposition 
made  by  you.  We  regard  the  two  Concerns  as 
substantially  one,  and,  consequently,  consider  it 
indispensable,  in  the  present  position  of  the  liti- 
gation, that  those  who  represent  the  two  Con- 
cerns should  act  in  harmony.  And  we  can  not 
but  express  a  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  pre- 
sent to  the  western  commissioners  such  views  of 
the  expediency  and  importance  of  an  amicable 
settlement  of  this  unpleasant  and  unprofitable 
litigation,  as  will  induce  them  to  enter  into  the 
proposed  arrangement.  Should  it  be  necessary 
lor  the  eastern  and  western  commissioners  to 
meet  previous  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners north  and  south,  we  will  meet  them 
at  any  place  convenient  for  both  parties — say 
Baltimore  or  Pittsburg.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
bear  from  you  as  vou  progress  in  the  business, 
and  hope  you  will  communicate  with  us  freely, 
making  any  suggestions  which  you  may  deem 
important  to  the  object  had  in  view.  Please 
write  to  Messrs.  Carlton  <fe  Phillips,  of  New 
York,  who  will  correspond  with  the  balance  of 
the  commissioners,  as  occasion  may  require. 
We  can  not  better  conclude  this  communication 
than  by  giving  you  our  most  cordial  thanks  for 
your  kind,  and,  as  we  think,  wise  and  timely  in- 
tervention with  a  view  to  a  result  which  we 
have  no  doubt,  if  accomplished,  will  save  Amer- 
ican Methodism  from  serious  disparagement. 

"  Praying  most  fervently  that  God  may  open 
the  way  to  complete  success  in  your  laudable 
and  Christian  undertaking,  we  are, 

"  Honored  sir,  your  brethren  in  Christ, 
"  Signed  by  Thomas  Cablton, 

"  Z.  Phillips, 
"G.  Peck, 
"John  Davis, 
"  JoH.v  S.  Porter." 

A  copy  of  the  above  proceedings  was  for- 
warded to  the  western  commissioners,  and  after 
due  deliberation  they  declined  to  cooperate  with 
the  commissioners  at  New  York. 

Whereupon,  the  commissioners  met  at  New 
York  on  the  11th  of  August,  It'SS,  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  meeting  the  following  is  a  copy: 

At  a  meeting  of   the  commissioners  on  the 


Church  suit,  in  New  York,  called  on  the  11th  of 
August,  185.3,  there  were  present  John  S.  Porter, 
Thomas  Carlton,  and  Zebulon  Phillips.  Absent, 
George  Peck  and  John  Davis. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  undersigned — provided 
Messrs.  Peck  and  t)avis  concur — that  this  com- 
mission proceed  to  settle  the  claim  of  the  South- 
ern Church  against  the  Book  Concern  in  New 
York,  agreeably  to  the  proposition  submitted  by 
this  commission  to  the  Church,  South,  through 
the  Hon.  Jolin  M'Lean,  one  of  the  Ju.stices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  was,  also,  further  agreed,  that  if  the  con- 
currence of  Messrs.  Peck  and  Davis  be  obtained, 
as  above  required,  that  we  will  meet  the  south- 
ern commissioners  at  such  time  in  this  city  dur- 
ing the  months  of  October  and  November,  as  may 
accord  with  the  convenience  of  his  Honor,  Judge 
M'Lean. 

Signed  by  John  S.  Portee, 

Thomas  Carlton, 
Z.  Phillips. 

New  York,  August  11,  1853. 

Before  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  reached  Mr. 
Davis  he  departed  this  life.  The  concurrence  of 
Dr.  Peck  was  duly  obtained. 

The  foregoing  'papers  having  been  read,  the 
southern  commissioners  presented  the  following 
as  their  reply: 

"  The  southern  commissioners  submit  that, 
whereas,  we  informed  Judge  M'Lean  in  corre- 
spondence that  we  would  agree  to  the  terms  of 
settlement  proposed  by  the  northern  commission- 
ers and  now  read  before  this  meeting,  and  do 
herein  state  that  we  agree  to  these  terms  and  will 
be  governed  by  them  in  the  settlement  of  our 
rights  of  property." 

After  an  exchange  of  views,  it  was  moved  that 
when  we  adjourn  we  adjourn  to  meet  at  9  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

Monday  morning,  November  28,  1853. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  met  agreeable  to  adjournment  at 
the  Mission  Rooms,  all  being  present. 

Judge  M'Lean  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  prayer  by  Dr.  Peck. 

The  minutes  of  Saturday  were  read  and 
amended. 

After  considerable  discussion  of  the  proposi- 
tion respecting  dividends,  it  was,  on  motion, 
voted  to  adjourn  till  three  o'clock. 

Monday,  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Commissioners  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Judge  M'Lean  in  the  chair. 

Waived  the  proposition  concerning  the  div- 
idends for  the  time;  when  the  commissioners  of 
the  Church,  South,  inquired  respecting  the  next 
proposition. 

An  exchange  of  views  followed  this  inquiry. 

When  the  convention  adjourned  till  10  o'clock 
to-morrow. 

Tuesday,  November  29M. 

The  commissioners  met  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, the  members  all  being  present. 

Judge  M'Lean  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  by  Dr.  Green. 

Minutes  of  yesterday  read  and  approved. 

An  exchange  of  views  was  continued  for  a 
season,  after  which 

The  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  proposed   that  they  would  pay  to  the 
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Church,  South,  for  their  interest  in  the  Book 
Couceni,  exclusive  of  the  dividends,  their  pro 
rata  share  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

On  the  presentation  of  this  proposition,  it  was 
moved  to  adjourn  till  10  o'clock  to-morrow,  that 
the  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  may  have  time  to  propose  a  statement 
of  the  property  of  the  Book  Concern  and  its 
yalue. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Wednesday  morning,  Noveviber  30th. 

Commissioners  met  at  10  o'clock,  pursuant  to 
adjournment.     All  the  members  present. 

Judge  iI'Lean  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  by  brother  Porter. 

iliuutes  of  yesterday  read  and  amended. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  presented  the  statement  provided 
for  yesterday,  which  was  read  as  follows:  (Doc- 
ument C.) 

Valuation  of  the  property  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern. 
Real  estate: 

House  and  lot  on  Seventh-street $9,.500.C0 

Do.        do.  Sixth-street 9,000.00 

Building  and  lots   on   Mulberry    and  Mott- 
streets,  including  engines,  machinery,  and 

warming  apparatus 100,000.00 

Cash: 

Stock  bonds 49,.500.00 

pBEfTIXG   office: 

Eleven  Adams  Presses  and  one  Cylinder  do. .  13,500.00 

Presses.  Fixtures  in  Drying  Itooni 4.000.00 

Composing  rooms.  Type,  Cases,  and  Stereotype 

Foundery ..." 3,000.00 

Stereotype    Plates,   Engravings,  Wood  Cuts, 

Lithographs,  etc 50,000.00 

Bc«i>ert: 

Presses.  Tools,  and  Materials 6,000.00 

Books  and  Sheet  Stocks 100,000.00 

p£iper 8,000.(10 

Furniture,  Horse,  Wagon,  etc 600.00 

Presses  held  in  the  south 20,783.93 

Debts 105.000.00 


Dividends $47S,7S3.93 

Dividends  due  south,  after  deduct- 
ing interest  on  property  held  by 
the  south $56,089.96 

Liabilities 67,864.97  $113,954.93 


$364,829.00 
After  an  exchange  of  views  respecting  the 
proposition  and  the  statement  accompanying  it, 
the  southern  commissioners  asked  leave  to 
withdraw  for  consideration,  which  being 
granted,  they  retired.  On  their  return  they 
presented  tlie  following  paper,  which  was  read: 
(Document  D.) 

"  The  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  having  submitted  to  us  a  propo- 
sition to  cancel  all  our  claims  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Book  Concern  in  the  city  of  Xew 
York,  by  paying  us  our  dividends  in  the  same 
ratio  they  have  been  made,  per  capita,  to  the 
northern  conferences,  with  interest  on  the  same 
till  paid,  and  then  allow  us  a.  pro  rata  division 
of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  the  capital 
of  the  Concern,  the  number  of  preachers  on  the 
published  Minutes  of  1844  beiug  taken  as  tlie 
basis  of  calculation,  and  we  be  charged  with 
the  value  of  the  southern  presses  as  so  much 
received  in  payment  of  our  portion,  we  re- 
spond: 

"  That  we  accept  the  above  proposition,  pro- 
vided they  strike  out  the  charge  for  soutliern 
presses,  as  they  have  not  fixed  any  value  on 
northern  presses  out  of  this  city,  which  presses 
cost  them  as  much,  or  more,  than  the  southern; 
and  provided,  further,  that  they  pay  us  a  divi- 
dend for  the  year  1832. 


"Signed,  in  behalf  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South, 

"  Wm.  a.  SiiiTU,  Chairman." 

After  which,  on  motion,  the  commission  ad- 
journed till  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Wednesdai/  afternoon,  3  o'clock. 

Commissioners  met  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

Judge  M'Lean  in  the  chair. 

Minutes  of  the  morning  read  and  approved. 

Tlie  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  submitted  the  following  paper,  in 
which  they  declined  to  accept  the  proposition 
from  the  southern  commissioners: 

"  Whereas,  the  commissioners  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  have  accepted 
the  proposition  submitted  by  the  commission- 
ers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on  the 
condition  that  the  item  charged  as  property,  held 
by  the  Church,  South,  and  the  interest  thereon, 
be  remitted;  and  whereas,  the  commissioners 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are  con- 
strained to  decline  according  to  that  condition; 
and  whereas,  the  commissioners  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  are  anxious  to  promote 
the  settlement  of  the  question  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  respective  commissioners; 
therefore,  the  commis-sioners  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  propose,  as  a  farther  consid- 
eration, to  the  commissioners  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  to  set  over  and  assign 
to  such  commissioners  all  debts  due  from  mem- 
bers of  the  conferences  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  at  the  time  of  its  separa- 
tion from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  Church,  South, 
with  the  interest  accruing  thereon;  a  schedule 
of  which  debts  is  hereunto  annexed;  provided 
the  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  will  take  in  payment  of  what 
may  be  due  them  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  the  stock  now  belonging  to  the  Meth- 
odist Book  Concern  in  the  Depository  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  with  the  money, 
notes,  accounts,  and  other  assets  belonging  to 
said  Concern,  in  said  Depository." 

After  an  exchange  of  views,  adjourned  till 
10  o'clock,  Thursday  morning. 

Thursday  morning,  10  o'clock. 
Commissioners   met    pursuant    to    adjourn- 
ment. 

Judge  M'Lean  in  the  chair. 
Prayer  by  Dr.  Parsons. 

Dr. 'Smith,  on  behalf  of  the  southern  com- 
missioners, submitted  the  following  paper, 
which,  on  being  read,  was  accepted  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Epi-scopal 
Church,  and  signed  by  the  respective  members 
of  each  commission:     (Document  E.) 

"  Whereas,  the  commissioners  of  the  Method- 
'  ist  Episcopal  Church  think  the  proposition  we 
submitted  to  them  should  not  oe  acceded  to, 
I  and  the  one  submitted  by  them  not  being  desir- 
able to  us,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  the  foUow- 
;  ing,  which  we  hope  they  will  find  it  agreeable 
'  to  "their  sense  of  justice  to  adopt;  namely.  First, 
We  agree  to  take,  in  settlement  of  our  claim, 
I  under  the  decree  of  Judge  Xelson,  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  dollars 
I  in  cash,  together  with  the  Richmond,  Charles- 
I  ton,  and  Nashville  printing  establishments, 
!  and  all  the  debts  on  books  and  periodicals,  as 
per  schedule  submitted,  marked  A  and  B,  and 
the  New  York  Book  Concern  from  individuals 
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residing  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

"  Secondly.  The  debts  referred  to  shall  be  as- 
signed to  Rev.  Dr.  Early,  appointee  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  by  the 
Book  Agents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  all  reasonable  assurance  shall  be 
afforded  by  them  to  facilitate  their  collection. 

"  Thirdly.  The  amount  due  as  dividends 
shall  be  paid  at  an  early  period,  as  suggested 
by  the  Agents  of  the  Book  Concern,  and  the 
remainder,  after  deducting  the  amount  of  divi- 
dends from  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
one  thousand  dollars,  shall  be  paid  in  such  in- 
stallments as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
parties. 

"  Signed,  in  behalf  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  W.  A.  Smith, 

"  A.  L.  P.  Green, 
"  C.  B.  Parsons." 

We  accept  the  proposition  above  submitted 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South.  G.  Peck, 

J.  S.  Porter, 
T.  Carlton, 
Z.  Phillips, 
Commissioners  of  M.  E.  Church,  New  York. 

After  an  exchange  of  congratulations,  it  was 
moved  that  Drs.  Peck  and  Smith  be  appointed 
a  committee  to  prepare  resolutions  expressive 
of  our  appreciation  of  the  important  services 
of  his  Honor,  Judge  M'Lean,  in  promoting  an 
adjustment  of  our  difficulties,  and  that  the 
same  committee  prepare  a  statement,  embrac- 
ing a  history  of  the  adjustment  of  the  case  for 
the  public  press.     Carried. 

It  was  also  moved  that  Judge  M'Lean  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  decree  in  the  case  proper, 
to  be  entered  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 

On  motion,  adjourned  till  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Thursday  afternoon,  3  o'clock. 

Commissioners  met  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

Judge  M'Lean  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Smith,  on  behalf  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
prescntt-d  the  following  paper:    (Document  F.) 

"  The  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  respectfully  submit  fur- 
ther to  tlie  consideration  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  claims  \ipoii  the  '  Chartered  Fund,' 
as  provided  for  in  the  11th  section  of  the  plan 
of  separation,  whether  they  have  any  proposi- 
tion to  make  in  regard  to  this  claim,  or  can 
give  any  direction  to  llie  matter  which  prom- 
ises to  be  satisfactory  to  the  parties  concerned. 
"  \Vm.  a.  Smith,  Chairman." 

To  the  paper  submitted  by  Dr.  Smith,  rela- 
ting to  tlie  interest  of  the  Southern  Church  in 
the  Chartered  Fund,  we  reply  tliat  we  have  no 
official  connection  with  the  question,  nor  au- 
thority to  make  any  proposition  respecting  it. 

Voted,  that  when  we  adjourn  we  adjourn  to 
meet  at  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morjiiiig. 

Dr.  Peck,  from  the  committee  to  prepare  a 
statement  for  the  public  press,  reported  as  fol- 
loAvs: 

"  The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  statement  for 
publication  of  the  action  of  the  commissioners 
upon  the  question  in  litigation  between  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churcu  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,   South,  in   relation   to  the 


:  property  of  the  Book  Concern  in  New  York, 
1  report  the  following: 

I  "  The  Hon.  John  M'Lean,  having  voluntarily 
undertaken  a  correspondence  with  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch, 
South,  and  having  received  assurances  fron? 
both  parties  of  a  disposition  to  come  to  an  am- 
icable settlement  of  the  matter  in  litigation, 
and  having  been  invited  to  be  present;  at  a 
meeting  of  the  aforesaid  commissioners,  and  to 
aid  them  with  his  counsel,  met  with  them  at 
the  Mission  Rooms,  199  Mulberry-street,  New 
York,  on  the  2Gth  ultimo,  and,  by  the  unani- 
mous request  of  the  commissioners,  acted  as 
chairman. 

"  After  a  careful  and  most  friendly  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  question,  the  southern  com- 
missioners made  a  proposition  for  a  settlement 
of  their  claim,  which  the  commissioners  of  the 
New  York  Concern  accepted.  Nothing  now 
remains  to  be  done  to  consummate  this  desira- 
ble adjustment  of  a  most  troublesome  litiga- 
tion, but  the  execution  of  the  necessary  papers 
and  the  arrangements  for  a  final  decree  of  the 
United  States  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York,  now  in  session  in  this  city.  This 
settlement  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  parties 
without  the  arbitrament  of  a  third  party,  and 
is  to  each  entirely  satisfactory.  The  conclusion 
of  this  settlement  was  followed  by  thanksgiv- 
ings to  God,  and  most  hearty  expressions  of 
Christian  love  and  mutual  confidence.  The 
feelings  which  prevailed  among  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  two  Churches  we  may  hope  is  a 
true  type  of  that  which  will  prevail  hereafter 
throughout  the  bounds  of  our  common  Method- 
ism north  and  south. 

"  Much  credit  is  to  be  awarded  to  his  Honor, 
Judge  M'Lean,  for  his  agency  in  the  comple- 
tion of  this  important  and  desirable  arrange- 
ment; and  we  doubt  not  but  that  this  act  will 
stand  prominently  among  tho.se  of  his  long  and 
brilliant  career  which  have  given  him  so  envi- 
able a  position  before  the  Christian  public. 

"The  details  of  the  settlement  will  be  made 
known  to  the  public  when  the  final  decree  of 
the  Court  shall  transpire. 

"  Geoege  Peck, 
"Wm.  a.  Smith." 

The  above  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Friday,  December  2,  1853. 

Commissioners  met  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

Judge  M'Lean  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  by  Z.  Phillips. 

It  was  moved  and  carried,  that  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Church  suit  at  Cincinnati  be  ofli- 
cially  informed  of  the  settlement  of  the  suit  at 
New  York  by  the  respective  commissioners. 

It  was  agreed,  also,  that  of  the  sum  due  to 
the  Church,  South,  for  dividends,  should  be 
paid  as  follows:  Ten  thousand  dollars  at  the 
lime  of  executing  the  bonds;  forty  lliousand 
dollars  on  the  first  of  January  less  the  amount 
due  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  from  Rev. 
John  Early;  and  two  thousand  dollars  on  the 
first  of  March  thereafter;  and  for  the  remaining 
sum  due  the  said  Church  a  bond  for  sixtwii 
tliousand  dollars,  payable  on  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1855,  and  seven  bonds  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  each,  payable  on  the  first  day  of 
February,  in  185G,  1857, 1858,  1859,  1860,  1801, 
and  1862,  with  interest  on  each  annually. 

Adjourned  till  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 
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Friday  afternoon,  3  o'clock. 

Commissioners  met  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

Members  all  present. 

Judge  M'Leau  in  the  chair. 

Judge  M'Lean  read  the  copy  of  the  decree 
which  he  had  prepared,  to  be  entered  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  which  was 
signed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  on  the  Church  suit  at  New 
York,  and  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South. 

After  prayer  by  T.  Carlton,  commissioners 
adjourned. 

Signed,  Z.  Phillips,  Secretary. 

12.  The  following  is  the  decree  of  the  Court, 
given  December  8,  1853,  as  published  in  the 
newspapers  generally,*  and  entered  on  motion  of 
the  counsel  of  both  parties: 

"DECREE. 

"William  A.  Smith,  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia; Alexander  P.  Green,  a  citizen  of  Tennes- 
see; Charles  B.  Parsons,  of  Kentucky,  on  be- 
half  of    themselves    and   others,    vs.   George 
Lane,  Levi  Scott,  George  Peck,  and  Nathan 
Bangs,  citizens  of  New  York. 
"This  case  having  been  heard  in  May,  1851, 
and  argued  by  the  counsel  for  both  parties,  and 
the  Court  having  continued  the  case  under  ad- 
visement, to  a  subsequent  term,  at  which  term  an 
interlocutory  decree  was  entered  sustaining  the 
right  of  the  complainants,  and  referring  all  mat- 
ters touching  the  property,  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  as  master,  who  was  required  to 
report  thereon,  and  who  made  a  report  at  a  pre- 
vious term,  and  exceptions  being  made  to  said 
report,  they  were  argued  by  the  counsel  for  both 
parties,  and  the  Court  being  divided  on  certain 
points,  they  were  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  decision,  under  the  new  act  of  Congress,  and 
which  points  are  still  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 

"And  the  commissioners  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  north,  and  the  commissioners 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  which 
commissioners  having  met  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  being  duly  authorized  by  their  respect- 
ive General  conferences,  north  and  south,  to 
represent  the  parties  in  this  ease,  entered  into  an 
investigation  of  the  matters  in  controversy,  with 
ihe  view  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  same, 
and  the  following  terms  were  agreed  upon: 

"  Whereas,  the  commissioners  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  think  the  proposition  we 
submitted  to  them  should  not  be  acceded  to,  and 
the  one  submitted  by  them  not  being  desirable  to 
us,  we  beg  leave  to  substitute  the  following, 
which  we  hope  they  will  find  it  agreeable  to 
their  sense  of  justice  to  adopt,  namely: 

"  First.  We  agree  to  take  in  settlement  of  our 
claim,  imder  the  decree  of  Judge  Nelson,  the 
sum  of  $191,000  in  cash,  together  witli  the 
Richmond,  Charleston,  and  Nashville  printing 
establishments,  and  all  the  debts  on  the  books 
and  periodicals,  as  per  schedule  submitted 
marked  A  and  B,  due  the  New  York  Book  Con- 
cern, from  individuals  residing  within  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 

"  Second.  The  debts  referred  to  shall  be  as- 
signed to  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Early,  appointee  of  the 
Methodist    Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  all 


W.,  December  21, 1853.    Scraps,  VII,  pp.  740. 


I  reasonable  assistance  shall  be  afforded  by  them 

'  to  facilitate  their  collection. 

"  Third.  The  amount  due  us  as  dividends 
sliall  bo  paid  us  at  an  early  period,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Agents  of  the  Book  Concern;  and 
the  remainder,  after  deducting  the  amount  of 
dividends  from  the  sum  of  $191,000,  shall  be 

Enid  in  such  installments  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
etween  the  parties. 

"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South. 

"William  A.  Smith, 
"A.  L.  P.  Gree.v, 
"  C.  B.  Parsons. 
"  We  accept  the  proposition  above  submitted 
by  commissioners  of   the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 
"New  York,  December  1,  1842. 

"George  Peck, 
"  Thomas  Carlton, 
"John  S.  Porter, 
"  Z.  Phillips, 
"  Commissioners,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
"  And  it  is  further  agreed  by  the  parties,  that 
$70,000  shall  be  paid  as  follows:  Ten  thousand 
dollars  on  the  filing  of  this  decree,  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  on  the  5th  day  of  January  next, 
and  the  remaining  twenty  thousand  dollars  on 
the  1st  of  Mai-ch  next.  The  residue  of  the 
$191,000,  amounting  to  the  sura  of  $121,000, 
shall  be  paid  as  follows:  Sixteen  thousand  dol- 
lars on  tbe  1st  of  February,  1855;  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  on  the  1st  of  February,  1856;  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1857;  fifteen  thousand  dollars  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1858;  fifteen  thousand  dollars  on  the  1st 
of  February,  1859;  fifteen  thousand  dollars  on  the 
1st  of  February,  1860;  fifteen  thousand  dollai-s 
on  the  1st  of  Februaiy,  1861,  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  on  the  1st  of  February,  1862;  all 
of  said  payments  to  be  made  by  the  defendants 
to  the  legally-constituted  agent  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South;  the  defendants  to  pay 
the  interest  eveiy  year  on  all  defeired  payments, 
at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent.,  and  at  the  same 
rate  on  the  payments  to  be  made  on  the  5th  day 
of  March  next. 

"And  the  Court  having  duly  considered  the 
arguments  of  the  parties,  as  before  stated,  do 
hereby  order  and  decree  the  several  payments 
as  above  stipulated,  and  the  interests  thereon,  to 
be  made  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
through  their  legally-constituted  agents,  to  the 
agent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  at  the  terms  specified.  And  the  Court 
do  further  order  and  decree,  that  the  several 
sums  above  specified,  shall  be  a  chance  upon  the 
real  estate  described  in  the  bill,  till  full  payment 
shall  be  made.  And  the  Court  do  further  order 
and  decree,  that  the  defendants  shall  pay  the  tax- 
able costs  of  this  suit  within  ninety  days  from  the 
filing  of  this  decree. 

"  And  it  being  suggested  that  the  western 
commissioners  of  the  Mediodist  Episcopal  Church 
may  Vje  desirous  of  voluntarily  appearing  in  this 
suit,  for  the  adjustment  of  tlieir  controversy  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  this 
cause  is  ordered  to  l)e  continued  till  the  first 
Monday  of  April  next,  with  leave  to  the  com- 
plainants to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  make  the 
western  commissioners  parties,  if  they  shall  de- 
sire, to  voluntarily  appear,  etc." 

13.  A  few  brief  remarks  may  here  be  offered 
in  concluding  the  mere  histoiy  of  tlie  New  York 
case. 
It  was  certainly  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  see  the 
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matter  Bcttlcd  in  almost  any  way.     And  \re  do ' 
not  wonder  that  the  parties'  iu  New  York  cx- 

Sressed  themselves  on  the  occasion  by  utterin<T 
eclarafions  of  satisfaction  at  the  termination  of 
the  legal  contest.  Previous  to  this  the  southern  ! 
press  had  uttered  accusations  against  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  of  perjury  on  the  part  of  its  j 
commissioners,  and  of  unjust'  grasping  on  the ! 
part  of  the  Church  itself.*  Now,  all  seems  to 
have  been  made  up,  and  every  thing  made 
right.t 

The  New  York  preachers,  at  a  meeting  held 
December  5,  1853,  passed  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution: 

"  Whereas,  the  long  and  unhappy  litigation 
with  regaid  to  the  Church  property  located  in 


the  city  of  New  York,  has  now  been  terminated 
by  a  fraternal  arrangement,  mutually  satisfactory 
to  the  honored  commissioners  of  the  Churches 
represented  respectively;  and  whereas,  in  this 
consummation,  the  commissioners  of  our  Church 
have  pursued,  as  we  believe,  a  magnanimous  and 
Christian  policy  in  arranging  the  difficulty  upon 
Christian  principles,  when  the  technical  impedi- 
ments of  tiie  law  were  removed;  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  we,  ministers  of  the  Slethod- 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  of  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  'Williara.'^burg,  do  rejoice  in  the 
result,  and  do  thank  God,  that  the  unhappy  dif- 
ference is  so  wisely,  amicably,  and  satisiactorily 
brought  to  a  close." 


CHAPTER  LY. 

THE   NEW   YORK   LAWSUIT. 


1.  "We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
all  constitutional,  amicable,  and  legal  terms  of 
arbitration  were  spurned  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
These  commissioners  insisted  that  their  claim, 
and  the  grounds  of  it,  should  be  first  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  mere  amount  .should  become  the 
subject  of  arbitration;  and  not  only  so,  but  tliat 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  should  be  de- 
stroyed to  suit  the  new  theory  of  the  revolution- 
ists. Of  course  no  such  enormous,  unjust,  and 
unchristian  claims  could  be  met.  Any  loss  or 
gain  in  the  money  line  Avould  be  a  small  consid- 
eration, indeed,  compared  with  breaking  the 
solemn  covenants  of  constitutional  principles. 
Hence  the  Agents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chui'ch  had  no  alternative  but  to  meet  an  unjlist 
and  unfair  lawsuit. 

Accordingly,  Henry  B.  Bascom  and  othera. 
brought  suit  against  George  Lane  and  others, 
which  was  heard  before  the  Hon.  Judges,  Nelson 
and  Betts,  in  tlie  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
May  17-29,  1851. 

The  counsel  for  plaintiffs  consisted  of  Mr. 
D.  Lord,  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  and  Mr.  John- 
son, junior. 

The  counsel  for  defendants  were  Hon.  Rufus 
Cboate,  Mr.  George  Wood,  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Fan- 
cher. 

2.  Mr.  Lord,  in  behalf  of  the  plaintiflFs, 
opened  the  case  with  a  few  preliminary  remarks. 
Among  them  he  asserted  all  but  omnipotent 
power  for  the  General  conference,  even  to  tlie  set- 
ting aside  the  sixth  Restriction;  that  the  General 
Rule  on  slavery  referred  only  to  the  African 
slave-trade;  that  the  General  conference  author- 
ized a  division,  etc.  He  had  learned  liis  lesson 
pretty  well  from  his  southern  teachers,  who  in- 
ducted him  fully  into  all  the  cardinal  points  of 
their  new  ecclesiastical  theories,  which  they 
found  necessary  to  adopt  in  order  to  carry  out 
practically  their  secession. J 


•  N.,  October  28, 1852;  8.,  Norcmber  5, 1852,  and  Octo- 
ber 28,  1852.     Scraps,  VII,  pp.  728, 729. 

tR.,  December  15,  1853.  ScrapB,  VII,  p.  736.  S.,  De- 
cember 16, 1853.    Scraps,  VII,  p.  737. 

{  See  pp.  1-8  of  "  The  Methodist  Church  Property  Case. 
New  York:  published  by  Lane  and  Scott,  200  Mulberry- 
street,  1851.    372  pp.,  octavo." 


3.  In  the  "  bill  of  complaints,"  the  complain- 
ants make  out  a  long  list,  the  leading  points  of 
which  we  give,  that  our  readers  may  understand 
the  grounds  of  their  complaints: 

That  before  June  8th,  1844,  there  existed  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  a  voluntary  associ- 
ation, known  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  ITnited  States  of  America;  not  incor- 
porated by  any  legal  enactment,  but  composed 
of  bishops,  preachers,  and  members,  about 
1,109,960  iu  the  United  States  and  territories, 
united  in  one  organized  body,  by  certain  doc- 
trines of  faith  and  morals,  and  by  certain  rules 
of  government  and  discipline. 

That  the  general  government  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  vested  in  one  general 
body,  called  the  General  conference,  and  in  sub- 
ordinate bodies,  called  annual  conferences,  and 
in  bishops  and  traveling  ministers  and  preach- 
ers. 

The  great  object  of  the  said  Church  was  the 
diffusion  of  the  principles  of  the  Savior  of  man- 
kind— good  morals,  pure  religion,  piety,  and 
holiness  among  the  people  of  the  world. 

The  complainants  allege  that  the  constitution, 
organization,  forms  of  government,  rules  of  dis- 
cipline, and  articl(?s  of  religion,  are  well  known, 
and  are  contained  in  the  Discipline. 

That  differences  having  arisen  between  the 
northern  and  soutliern  members,  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Church  government,  with 
reference  to  the  ownership  of  slaves,  as  threat- 
ened fearfully  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  the 
Church;  and'this  was  with  the  members  a  ques- 
tion of  grave  and  serious  importance,  whether  a 
separation  ought  not  to  take  place  by  some 
geographical  boundary,  so  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  should  thereafter  constitute 
two  separate  and  distinct  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churches. 

Tliat  in  view  of  this  the  plan  of  separation 
was  passed  in  the  year  1844. 

That  the  General  conference  of  1844  had 
full  power  to  pass  these  resolutions,  and  that 
they  became  of  oinding  force  and  validity. 

That  the  southern  conferences  adopted  these 
resolutions;  that  the  delegates  to  the  convention, 
on  the  basis  of  the  resolutions  in  the  plan,  and 
the  convention  adopted  resohitions,  renouncing 
the   jurisdiction    of    the    Melliodist    Episcopal 
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Chtirch,  and  constituting  the  Methodist  Episco 
pal  Church,  South. 

That  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1845,  adopted  resolu- 
tions acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  plan, 
and  action  of  the  south  on  it. 

That  by  virtue  of  the  foregoing  proceedings, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  as  it  existed  before  the  year  1844,  became 
divided  into  two  distinct  Metfwdist  Episcopal 
Churches,  with  distinct  and  independent  pow- 
ers, situated  north  and  south  of  the  line  of  di- 
vision. 

That  by  force  of  the  aforesaid  proceedings, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  became 
entitled  to  its  proportion  of  all  Church  property, 
without  any  alteration  of  the  sixth  Restrictive 
Article;  ajid  were  the  change  in  the  sixth  Re- 
striction necessary,  a  majority  of  three-fourths  of 
all  the  members  which  voted  directly  on  the 
question,  has  been  obtained. 

That  the  property  of  the  Book  Concern  in  New 
York,  being  about  seven  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, is  now  in  the  hands  of  Lane  and  Scott. 

That  these  Agents,  after  the  separation  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  into  two  distinct 
Churches,  paid  over  to  the  conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  their  pro- 
portion of  dividends  as  fixed  for  the  year  1845; 
that  since  that  time  they  have  refused  to  pay. 
But  the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  instructed  their  com- 
missioners to  demand  payment. 

That  the  southern  commissioners  applied  to 
N.  Bangs,  G.  Peck,  and  James  B.  Fiuley  to  di- 
vide the  funds  of  the  Book  Concern,  but  all 
in  vain;  although  they  have  used  all  honorable 
and  fair  means  to  get  a  settlement. 

The  complainants  allege  that  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South; 
and  that  as  such  they  have  a  personal  interest  in 
the  property  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
through  the  defendants,  as  Agents  and  trustees 
appointed  by  the  General  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

That  the  defendants  have,  also,  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  property  of  the  Book  Concern. 

That  the  entire  membership  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  is  about  460,553;  and 
the  entire  membership  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 

Eal  Church  is  about  639,066;  so  that  all  can  not 
»bronght  in  as  complainants  or  as  defendants. 

The  complainants  further  say  that  they  bring 
in  this  bill  by  authority  of  their  Church,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  all  their  ministers  and  members. 

That  the  complainants  and  those  whom  they 
represent  are  greatly  aggrieved  and  injured  by 
the  oppressive  course  pursued  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  their  refusal  to  divide  the 
property  according  to  equity,  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  plan  of  separation,  and  that  they  are  with- 
out relief  except  in  a  court  of  equity. 

That  the  defendants  be  required  to  provide  a 
full  and  particular  account  of  all  the  property. 

And  then  a  decree  is  prayed  for.* 

4.  In  the  "  Answer"  to  the  "  Complaint"  the 
defendants  declare  in  substance  as  follows,  in 
reply  to  the  allegations  of  the  prosecutors. 

The  defendants,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
admit  some  of  the  first  statements  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

But  the  defendants  assert  that  in  respect  to 
the  differences  alleged  in  reference  to  the  owner- 
ship of  slaves,  that  no  such  differences  had  sprung 
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up  in  the  Church  between  the  northern  and 
southern  members  prior  to  the  session  of  the 
General  conference  of  1844,  which  were  attended 
with  the  consequences  alleged  by  the  plaintiffs. 

They  also  deny  that,  prior  to  1844,  it  ever 
was  a  grave  question,  whether  a  separation 
ought  to  take  place  by  geographical  boundaries, 
so  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  should 
constitute  two  distinct  Churches;  or  that  it  was 
"  thereupon "  the  plan  of  separation,  so  called, 
was  passed. 

That  these  differences  grew  principally  out  of 
the  voluntary  connection  of  a  bishop  with  slav- 
ery; that  the  rules  of  the  Discipline  and  the  uni- 
form action  of  the  General  conference  have  always 
been  adverse  to  human  slavery,  it  being  always 
regarded  a  great  evil.  Prior  to  1844,  the  whole 
Church  xniited  in  proper  efforts  for  its  mitigation 
and  removal;  that  ministers  never  held  slaves 
except  in  cases  which,  under  the  laws  of  the 
slaveholding  states,  were  deemed  necessary; 
that  the  Discipline  never  contained  any  law  re- 
specting the  holding  of  slaves  by  a  bishop;  that 
the  General  conference  always  refused  to  elect  a 
slaveholder  to  that  office;  that  in  1844  it  was 
first  known  that  the  Rev.  James  0.  Andrew  was 
a  slaveholder;  that  the  proceedings  had  against 
him  were  in  exact  accordance  with  the  DiscijDline, 
and  the  usage  obtained  under  it. 

That  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  in  his 
case  gave  offense  to  the  minority  of  the  confer- 
ence; that  these  delegates  presented  their  decla- 
ration and  Protest;  that  the  southern  delegates, 
without  the  sanction  or  authority  of  the  General 
conference,  addressed  a  circular  to  their  constit- 
uents, expressing  their  own  opinions  in  favor  of 
separation,  and  advising  the  southern  annual 
conferences  to  elect  delegates  to  tlie  Louisville 
convention;  that  these  annual  conferences,  or 
portions  of  them,  at  this  convention  withdrew 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  formed 
a  new  Church,  called  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South;  and  the  plaintiffs  and  those 
whom  they  represent  are  adherents  thereto,  and 
no  longer  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  and  these  proceedings  were  not  author- 
ized by  the  rules  of  government  or  by  the  consti- 
tutional law  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
but  were  in  plain  hostility  to  its  requirements. 

That  the  resolution  in  the  case  of  Bishop  An- 
drew, instead  of  moving  to  secession,  called  for 
submission  from  all  the  delegates,  ministers,  and 
members  of  the  Church,  and  all  proceedings  in 
the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  were  regular,  consti- 
tutional, and  valid;  that  the  voluntary  connec- 
tion of  Bishop  Andrew  with  slavery  was  justly 
considered  as  "  improper  conduct;"  and  that  each 
bishop  is  amenable  to  the  General  conference, 
who  have  "power  to  expel  him  for  improper 
conduct  if  they  see  necessary;"  and  that  the  res- 
olution and  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
Andrew  were  in  accordance  with  the  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church. 

That  the  resolutions  in  the  so-called  plan  of 
separation  were  not  duly  or  legally  passed,  and 
the  General  conference  had  no  power  to  pass 
them,  except  the  recommendation  to  pass  the 
sixth  Restriction;  and  this  never  had  any  au- 
thority, as  it  was  only  recommended,  but  not 
,  passeli. 

j  To  show  the  extent  of  the  constitutional  power 
,  of  the  General  conference,  the  defendants  state 
!  that  from  1784  to  1808  the  General  conference 
!  was  composed  of  all  the  preachers  who  had 
i  traveled  four  years;  but  in  1808,  on  the  recom- 
'  mendation  of  a  majority  of  the  annual  confer- 
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ences,  a  delegated  conference  was  constituted, 
to  consist  of  delcLcates  chosen  according  to  a  cer- 
tain ratio.  And  the  whole  body  of  preachers,  in 
1808,  assembled  in  general  convention,  by  such 
constitution  adopted  the  present  plan  of  a  del- 
egated General  conference,  investing  it  with  the 
powers  of  tlie  whole  body  of  preachers,  as  a 
Generiil  conference,  but  under  the  limitations  of 
the  Restrictive  Articles;  nor  have  the  delegated 
General  conference  ever  claimed  any  power  to 
amend  the  Restrictive  Articles  except  as  they 
prescribe;  nor  have  any  alterations  ever  been 
made,  except  in  conformfty  with  their  provisions. 

This  constitution,  embodying  these  Restrictive 
Articles,  is  and  was  in  1841  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  Church;  prohibited  any  change  so  as  to  do 
away  Episcopacy.  These  rules  prohibit  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  power  of  the  General  conference  to 
do  away  the  privileges  of  ministers  or  members 
by  trial  of  a  committee  or  of  an  appeal;  or  to  ap- 
propriate the  proceeds  of  the  Book  Concern  or 
Chartered  Fund  to  any  purpose  except  for  the 
benefit  of  the  traveling  preachers  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  tneir  wives,  widows,  and 
children.  They  submit  whether  the  resolutions 
of  the  plan  arc  not  at  variance  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church. 

That  the  so-called  plan  of  separation  looked 
toward  certain  conditions;  and  these  conditions 
never  happened;  so  that  this  so-called  plan  has 
never  liad  any  force  and  validity,  and  is  abso- 
lutely null  and  void. 

That  this  so-called  plan,  whether  constitu- 
tional or  not,  was  never  ratified  by  the  annual 
conferences,  and,  therefore,  the  southern  confer- 
ences had  no  authority  to  act  in  the  premises; 
and  hence  the  southern  annual  conferences  acted 
on  their  own  responsibility  without  any  authority 
from  the  General  conference  of  1844. 

That  the  delegates  to  the  convention  were  not 
elected  on  the  basis  of  the  plan  or  of  any  resolu- 
tions of  the  General  conference  of  1844.  So 
that  the  convention  did  not  adopt  their  resolu- 
tions— to  organize  a  new  Church,  or  to  dismem- 
ber the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Where- 
fore, the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
exists  solely  on  the  acts  and  doings  of  the  indi- 
vidual bishops,  ministers,  and  members  attached 
to  such  Church,  South,  proceeding  upon  their  own 
responsibility;  and  they  have,  therefore,  with- 
drawn from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
And  these  annual  conferences,  represented  in  the 
convention,  did  not  constitute  a  separate  Church 
under  the  provision  of  the  plan  of  separation. 

That  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  conforming  their  administration  to  the 
resolutions  in  the  ])lan,  limit  its  authority  to  their 
own  administration  for  the  time  being,  as  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  never  divided 
into  twodistinct  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches. 

That  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  it 
existed  before  1844,  was  never  divided  into  two 
distinct  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches.  And 
the  withdrawal  of  some  of  her  bishops,  minis- 
ters, and  members,  was  an  unauthorized  separa- 
tion from  the  Church. 

That,  independently  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
southern  delegates,  tlie  acts  of  the  General  con- 
ference, alone,  did  not  produce  a  state  of  things 
in  the  south  which  rendered  tlie  jurisdiction  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  inconsistent 
with  the  success  of  the  ministry  in  the  slave- 
holding  states;  but  the  way  for  s'uch  separation 
was  prepared  and  consummated  by  the  revolu- 
tionary measures  of  the  south,  begun  at  the  seat 
and  nearly  at  the  time  of  the  General  conference, 


before  the  predicted  state  of  things  could  be  pro- 
duced by  the  acts  of  the  General  conference. 

That  the  regulations  of  the  plan  as  to  bound- 
aries have  been  violated  by  the  Church,  South, 
in  many  instances,  which  arc  specified  in  the 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Ohio  conference, 
and  these  infractions  are  sanctioned  by  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  the  annual  conferences,  and  bish- 
ops of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

That  the  General  conference  of  1848  did  de- 
clare that  the  fundamental  conditions  of  said 
plan  had  failed;  that  the  failure  of  any  one  of 
them  rendered  the  whole  null  and  void;  that  the 

Eractical  workings  of  the  plan  were  incompati- 
le  with  the  constitutional  principles  of  the 
Church;  that  the  whole  plan  was  null  and  void; 
and  these  steps  were  fully  within  the  power  of 
the  General  conference;  and  that  the  so-called 
plan,  in  no  event,  authorized  a  division  or  reor- 
ganization of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
into  two  separate  Churches;  and  that  there  ex- 
ists no  power  in  the  General  conference  to  pass 
any  act  which  either  effectuates,  authorizes,  or 
sanctions  a  division  of  said  Church. 

That  all  those  bishops,  ministers,  and  mem- 
bers who  have  attached  themselves  by  their  own 
will  and  act  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  including  the  plaintiffs,  have  violently 
withdrawn  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  separated  themselves  from  its  privileges 
and  government,  and  have,  therefore,  forfeited 
all  claim,  either  in  law  or  equity,  to  any  portion 
of  the  funds  in  question. 

The  defendants  further  deny  that  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  became  entitled, 
in  law  or  equity,  to  any  of  the  property  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  up  to  the  time  of 
separation;  and  more  especially  to  the  property 
of  the  Book  Concern  or  Chartered  Fund,  without 
the  change  of  the  sixth  Restriction;  or  that  the 
vote  of  the  majority  of  three-fourths  of  the  an- 
nual conferences  has  been  obtained. 

They  also  deny  that  the  principal  funds  of  the 
Book  Concern  were  obtained  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions; and  so  far  as  these  funds  were  volun- 
tary and  contributed  by  the  south,  they  were 
contributed  for  the  object  for  which  the  Book 
Concern  was  designed;  many  others  have  con- 
tributed who  have  since  left  the  Church,  yet 
such  seceders  never  made  any  claim  for  their 
share  of  such  contributions;  nor  can  the  plaint- 
iffs make  any  claims  to  reach  what  they  gave 
by  voluntai-y  contributions. 

That  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
never  owned  the  Book  Concern,  as  this  always 
has  been,  beneficially,  the  property  of  the  trav- 
eling preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  and  if  such  ceased  to  travel  or  ceased  to 
belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  they 
forfeit  for  themselves  and  for  their  families  all 
ownership  to  these  funds,  in  any  way.  The 
statute  of  incorporation  is  then  recited  and  re- 
ferred to. 

That  from  the  year  1796  to  1844  the  avails  of 
the  Book  Concern  have  been  devoted  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  to  them  only. 

That  as  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
conference  of  1844  to  change  the  sixth  Restric- 
tion has  not  been  concurred  in  by  the  annual 
conferences,  therefore  the  traveling  preachers 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  are 
not  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  funds,  as  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

That  the  dividends  awarded  to  the  s^outhern 
conferences  in  1845,  were  awarded  previous  to 
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the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  such  payment  was  made 
without  any  reference  to  the  so-called  plan  of 
separation.  And  to  -withhold  these  dividends 
does  not  deprive  them  of  any  of  their  rights. 

That  the  resolutions  of  the  Petersburg  General 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch, 
South,  are  entirely  nugatory  in  regard  to  the 
property  and  funds  referred  to,  and  the  matters 
pertaining  to  them. 

That  the  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  have  not  the  same  right  with 
those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
funds  aforesaid;  nor  have  the  lay  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  never 
had,  any  pecuniary  interest  in  these  funds. 

The  defendants  state  that  they  have  only  the 
same  interest  in  these  funds  as  is  held  in  com- 
mon with  all  traveling  preachers  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  except  as  officers  and 
members  of  the  corporation  in  trust  for  others. 

That  the  claim  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  to  any  proportional  part  of  these 
funds  is  not  clear,  but  is  at  least  doubtful  in 
law,  and  the  defendants  can  not  safely  pay  over 
the  same  to  them.* 

The  Rev.  James  B.  Finley,  who  was  commis- 
sioner, and  sued  with  the  commissioners,  declared 
that  he  had  no  more  personal  interest  in  the  fund 
than  other  preachers  of  his  Church;  that  no  such 
funds  were  in  his  possession  or  under  his  con- 
trol; that  the  resolutions  of  the  plan  had  no 
force  for  want  of  the  confirmation  of  the  annual 
conferences,  and  that  he,  therefore,  can  make  no 
appropriation  of  such  funds. f 

5.  After  the  plaintiffs  had  entered  their  com- 
plaint and  the  defendants  had  furnished  their 
answer,  Mr.  Lord  presented  to  the  Court  the 
proofs  to  be  referred  to.  These  consisted  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Discipline  in  its  various  edi- 
tions; the  entire  proceedings  in  regard  to  Canada 
from  1628  to  183tj;  address  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  the  General  con- 
ference of  1^40;  address  of  British  conference  to 
General  conference  of  1840,  and  the  reply  to  it; 
report  on  the  Westmoreland  case  in  1840;  pro- 
ceedings in  the  cases  of  Bishop  Andrew  and  Mr. 
Harding,-  the  Protest;  the  answer  to  the  Protest; 
the  address  of  the  southern  delegates  to  the 
south;  the  reports  of  the  southern  conferences  on 
fhe  subject  of  secession ;  the  report  on  organiza- 
tion; decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Ken- 
tucky, etc.  AU  these  papers  are  published  in 
the  New  York  Methodist  Church  case. J 

We  may  barely  remark  that  the  strength  of 
the  southern  proofs  consisted  in  the  confused 
perversions  of  the  true  state  of  the  question,  by 
lugging  in  all  the  new  theories  of  the  south. 
When  this  confused  mass  was  introduced  and 
raade  prominent,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  most 
erroneous  conclusions  were  come  to  by  the 
Court,  as  the  issue  proved. 

6.  Before  commencing  the  argument,  Mr. 
Lord  presented  the  points  of  complainants  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  L  The  capital  arising  from  the  profits  of  the 
Book  Concern  was  the  result  of  the  common 
labors  and  services  of  all  the  members  of  all 
the  conferences.  It  was  not  a  cliaritable  fund 
merely  from  donations;  it  was  a  fund  of  earn- 
ings to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  compensation 
for  services  rendered,  and  to  provide  for  those 
who  earned  it  when  they  became  incapable  of 


labor,  and  for  those  who  were  dependent  upon 
them. 

"  II.  It  was  distributed  by  the  annual  confer- 
ences, but  belonged  in  actual  right  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries, and  as  such  was,  and  is,  protected  bj 
the  sixth  Restrictive  Rule. 

"  III.  The  title  of  the  beneficiaries,  at  the  time 
immediately  before  the  separation  of  the  Church 
into  two  parts,  was  perfect;  and  it  can  not  be 
defeated  or  forfeited  without  a  clear  proof  of 
breach  of  condition  by  the  beneficiaries. 

"  IV.  Even  if  a  breach  of  condition  by  the  an- 
nual conferences,  by  whom  the  fund  was  to  be 
distributed,  could  forfeit,  there  has  been  no 
forfeiture,  because  the  General  conference  of 
1844  had  the  power  to  consent  to  an  amicable 
division  of  tlie  conferences  on  grave  causes, 
touching  the  general  efficiency  of  the  Church. 

"  V.  The  General  conference  of  1844  did,  iu 
fact,  and  on  a  proper  ground,  consent  to  such 
division,  to  take  effect  immediately,  in  the 
choice  of  the  southern  conferences,  and  without 
any  condition. 

"YI.  The  General  conference  of  the  Church, 
South,  was  duly  and  properly  organized,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  separation,  and  is,  in 
every  respect,  as  properly  a  General  conference 
within  its  limits  as  the  General  conference  of 
the  Churches  north. 

"  YII.  The  beneficiaries  of  the  fund  in  ques- 
tion, therefore,  who  belonged  to  the  southern 
conferences,  did  not,  by  the  new  organization, 
lose  any  rights,  nor  were  they  disqualified  in 
any  manner  from  claiming  their  share  of  the 
funds.  And  such  claim  is  appropriately  made 
through  the  General  conference,  South,  which 
succeeds  to  the  place  of  the  prior  General  con- 
ference of  the  whole  Church. 

"  YIII.  An  account  should,  therefore,  be  or- 
dered of  the  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the 
Book  Concern,  according  to  the  numbers  in  the 
the  Minutes  of  1844,  and  at  the  same  ratio  of 
the  profits  since;  also,  the  capital  of  the  Fund 
should  be  decreed  to  be  divided  in  the  same 
way,  and  paid  over  to  the  commissioners  South 
as  new  trustees,  or  to  proper  trustees-to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Court. 

"  The  profits  of  the  past  are  to  be  subject  to 
distribution,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
General  conference,  South,  whether  the  fund 
remain  with  the  present  'trustees,  of  be  paid 
over  to  new  trustees. 

"D.  D.  LoED,  Solicitor  of  complainants. 

"D.  Lord,  )    Of  Counsel."* 

"Reverdy  Johnson,  S  ■' 
Mr.  Lord,  in  his  plea,  took  a  wide  range,  oc- 
cupying 61  pages  octavo,  iu  small  print;  yet 
presenting  nothing  important  beyond  what"  is 
contained  in  the  points  yn&l  quoted,  and  in  the 
complaint  of  the  plaintiffs.  We  will,"  however, 
cull  a  few  of  his  remarks  and  arguments. t 

He  stated  that,  except  the  mode  of  its  admin- 
istration, the  claim  of  the  south  is,  in  no  sense, 
a  charity,  but  a  right;  that  the  fund  was  the 
result  of  the  common  labors  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  all  the  conferences.  It  was  not  a  char- 
itable fund  merely  .from  donations;  it  was  one 
which  grew  out  of  beneficial  services.  ^^  The 
southern  conferences  did  not  forfeit  their  right 
as  beneficiaries.  A  man  may  remain  a  most 
perfect  Methodist  and  yet  change  his  alle- 
giance. The  claim  is  not  connected,  except  im- 
pliedly, with  the  ecclesiastical  connection.  A 
man  does  not  forfeit  the  claim  by  any  technical 


*  See  Document,  >fo. 
t  Document,  No.  75. 


.    New  York  Case,  pp.  13-25. 
X  New  York  Case,  pp.  26-147. 
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departure  from  one  or  another  mode  of  govern- 
ment. It  must  apply  to  faith  and  practice.  It 
is  fatal  to  this  view  of  Mr.  Lord  that  the  con- 
stitution, statutes,  and  practice  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  always  confined  the  ap- 
propriation of  these  funds  to  tliose  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
any  preacher  who  seceded,  or  was  expelled,  lost 
all  claims  to  tlie  funds.  It  is  equally  fatal  to 
his  position  that  tlie  principles  of  law  on  relig- 
ious trusts  teach  differently  from  Mr.  Lord. 

Mr.  Lord  argued  that  the  General  conference 
of  1844  divided  the  Church,  and  employed  the 
common,  trite  arguments  of  the  south  to  sup- 
port that  position.  We  need  not  dwell  here,  as 
this  point  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  fore- 
going pages. 

The  case  of  Canada  is  then  taken  up,  with 
no  success,  however,  as  he  concedes  that  they 
could  not  receive  any  dividends  because  the 
sixth  Restriction  was  not  altered. 

To  justify  the  south  he  gives  reasons  for 
their  organization.  He  lays  it  down  that  the 
governing  body  may  consent  to  a  separation  of 
the  Church  into  as  many  general  governing 
bodies  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  may  re- 
quire. Physical  difficulties  may  grow  out  of 
extension,  difference  of  climate,  the  temper  of 
the  people,  political  considerations,  size  of  the 
body,  etc.  All  this  is  true,  but  irrelevant,  be- 
cause the  entire  governing  bodies — namely,  the 
General  conference  and  the  annual  conferences — 
without  the  petition  or  consent  of  the  people, 
did  not  either  sanction  or  authorize  it,  though 
they  consented  to  it,  as  they  would  to  any  other 
withdrawal  from  the  Church. 

Mr.  Lord  then  makes  comments  on  the  plan 
as  authorizing  division  on  the  case  of  Bishop 
Andrew,  and  then  quotes  the  decision  of  the 
Maysville  case.  He  follows  closely  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  southern  teachers,  whose  principles 
we  have  fully  considered  in  the  former  part  of 
this  historical  discussion. 

7.  Mr.  E.  L.  Fancher,  after  the  plea  of  Mr. 
Lord,  proceeded  to  adduce  some  documents.* 
He  quoted  the  address  of  Bishops  Soule,  Hed- 
ding,  Andrew,  Waugh,  and  Morris  to  the  Gen- 
eral conference  of  1S40,  in  which  the  following 
declarations  are  made: 

"  The  General  conference,  being  the  highest 
judiciary  of  the  Church,  is  not  subject  to  the 
official  direction  and  constraint  of  the  presi- 
dent any  further  than  the  order  of  business  and 
the  preservation  of  decorum  are  concerned; 
and  even  this  is  subject  to  rules  originating  in 
the  body.  The  right  to  transact  business  with 
respect  to  matter,  mode,  and  order  of  time,  is 
vested  in  the  conference,  and  limited  only  by 
constitutional  provisions;  and  of  these  provi- 
sions, 60  far  as  their  official  acts  are  concerned, 
the  conference,  and  not  the  president,  must  be 


the  judge. "+ 


Ir.  Fancher  then  adduced  the  decision  of  the 
annual  conferences  on  the  Canada  case,  as  re- 
ported in  1836  to  the  General  conference,  which 
showed  that  the  decision  was  against  dividing 
the  Book  Concern. J 

He  next  quoted  as  evidence  the  petitions  of 
southern  members  to  the  General  conference  of 
1848,  the  report  on  the  subject,  and  the  Pastoral 
Address,  and  referred  to  the  Journal  of  the 
General  conference,  pp.  19,  37,  116,  117,  175. || 

The  report  of  Ezekiel  Cooper,  in  1808,  to  the 


•NewYorkC«se,  p.209. 
tld.,p.  212. 


■  Id.,  pp.  210,  211. 
I  Id.,  pp.  214-227. 


General  conference,  was  also  adduced  as  having 
a  bearing  on  the  subject.* 

8.  Mr.  Fancher,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  trial, 
handed  to  the  Court  the  points  of  the  defendants, 
which  are  as  follows: 

"  I.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  a  re- 
ligious society,  established  for  the  promotion 
and  spread  of  Christianity,  organized  in  1784 
as  an  Episcopal  Church, 'independent  of  the 
English  episcopacy;  and  prior  to  the  secession 
hereinafter  mentioned,  extended  through  every 
part  of  the  United  States. 

"  II.  Said  religious  society,  or  institution,  ex- 
isted under,  and  subject  to  the  law  of  public  or 
charitable  uses. 

"  III.  The  government  and  Discipline  of  the 
society  prior  to  1808  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  district  or  annual  conferences, 
held  in  each  of  the  several  districts  into  which 
the  territories  within  their  limits  were  divided, 
composed  of  the  clergymen  within  their  re- 
spective districts;  and  from  the  proceedings  of 
those  bodies  generally  an  appeal  lay  to  a  gen- 
eral convention,  consisting  of  the  ministers 
comprising  the  annual  conferences,  and  which 
convention  exercised  original  as  well  as  appel- 
late powers. 

"  lY.  Property  consisting  of  real  and  personal 
estate,  commonly  known  and  distinguished  as 
the  Book  Concern,  has  been,  and  still  is,  held 
by  trustees,  subject  to  the  management  of  said 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  which  is  subject  to  the  use 
following,  namely:  To  be  appropriated  '  for  the 
benefit  of  the  traveling,  supernumerary,  and 
superannuated,  and  worn-out  preachers,  their 
wives,  widows,  and  children.' 

"Y.  The  said  Book  Concern  was  originally 
commenced  by  the  traveling  preachers,  and  it 
has  been  held,  more  especially  since  1808,  in 
connection  with,  and  in  subordination  to,  the 
judicatories  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  who  are  the  managers  of  the  charity. 

"  YI.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
through  its  annual  conferences,  as  such  man- 
agers, can  not  be  deprived  of  their  power  and 
control  over  said  funds,  unless  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  duty,  established  by  the  decree  of  a 
court  of  equity. 

"  YII.  The  trustees  are  accountable  for  these 
funds  and  proceeds  thereof  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  its  judicatories,  and  arc 
bound  to  pay  over  said  income,  in  fulfillment 
of  the  trust  under  their  management  and  direc- 
tion, to  the  beneficiaries. 

"  YIII.  The  beneficiaries — namely,  the  trav- 
eling, supernumerary,  and  superannuated 
preachers  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  their  families — have  no  estate 
in,  or  right  to,  the  said  funds,  or  the  income 
thereof,  otherwise  than  as  the  same  are  given 
out  to  tlieni,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  charity. 

"  IX.  Said  trustees  are  not  under  the  control 
or  direction  of  the  persons  who  may  have  con 
tributed  to  the  charity,  and  who  thereby  irre- 
vocably parted  with  the  same. 

"  X.  The  members  in  the  southern  annual 
conferences,  or  districts,  who  left  the  General 
conference  in  1844,  and  subsequently  formed  a 
new  General  conference,  and  a  separate  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction,  under  the  name  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  seceded 
and  separated  from  the   Methodist  Episcopal 

♦  New  York  Case,  p.  227. 
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Church,  and  are  no  longer  in  connection  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch,  wliich  is  now- 
composed  of  that  portion  of  the  former  mem- 
bers who  remained  in  it,  and  are  identified 
with  it. 

"(1.)  The  General  conference  who  adopted 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  nine — a  plan  of 
separation  so  called — had  no  power  to  act  in 
the  premises. 

"  (2.)  Said  report  did  not  authorize  such  sepa- 
ration, but  was  prospective,  and  was  accompa-  ] 
nied  with  conditions  and  terms  that  have  not 
been  complied  with. 

"  (3.)  There  was  no  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  action  of  the  General  conference  to  render  a 
separation  necessary  or  expedient,  their  general 
action — and  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
Bishop  Andrew — being  warranted  by  tlie  rules  j 
and  usages  of  the  Church.  | 

"  (4.)  There  was  a  special  agreement  about  j 
the  property  in  question  which  should  govern —  j 
if  the  action  of  the  General  conference  is  avail-  j 
able — in  virtue  of  which  agreement  the  plaint-  \ 
iffs,  under  the  facts  of  the  case,  can  have  no 
right  thereto.  1 

"XI.  The  secession  of  the  members  newly  or-  | 
ganized  as  a  separate  Church,  if  it  had  been 
legitimate  and  fully  authorized,  and  with  the 
entire  consent  of  the  Church,  would  not  entitle  i 
them  to  any  portion  of  said  funds,  without  an 
express  agreement  to  that  effect,  sanctioned  by 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

"XII.  The  plaintiffs  are  not  entitled  to  any 
relief  praved  for  in  their  bill."* 

9.  On  Monday,  May  26,  1851,  after  Mr.  Fan- 
cher  had  read  the  points  of  the  defendants, 
which  we  have  now  quoted,  Hon.  Rufus  Choate 
commenced  his  plea,  which  occupies  60  pages 
in  the  report  of  the  case.f 

Mr.  Choate,  referring  to  the  charge  of  his 
opponents,  namely,  that  Mr.  Choate  and  his 
clients  were  not  in  a  graceful  position,  inas- 
much as  they  assented  to  a  division  of  the 
Church,  but  "idissented  from  a  partition  of  its 
funds,  remarked  as  follows:  That  the  Book 
Agents  received  this  property  some  time  since 
upon  trust,  for  the  benefit  of' certain  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  their  wives, 
widows,  remaining  members,  and  they  hold  it 
under  the  original  trust,  unaltered  in  the  slight- 
est degree;  and,  according  to  the  plan,  which 
the  plaintiffs  have  adduced  in  their  bill,  the 
Book  Agents  are  forbidden  to  pay  because 
the  Restrictive  Rule  has  not  been  altered  by 
the  annual  conferences.  We  do  not  admit  that 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — that  old, 
grand,  well-compacted  Church  of  Wesley — is 
dismembered  legally  and  totally.  It  is  not 
dismembered  de  facto,  and  by  secession.  A  se- 
cession has  taken  place — a  secession  improvi- 
dent and  needless. 

Another  preliminary  remark  is,  that  when 
the  annual  conferences,  in  1844  and  1845,  began 
to  vote  on  this  recommendation,  the  first  votes 
were  in  favor  of  the  partition  of  the  property; 
but  the  violence  of  the  southern  people  was 
such  as  to  prevent  this  favorable  result.  The 
Missouri  conference  in  their  act  said: 

"  Resolved,  That  we  have  read  with  deep  re- 
gret the  violent  proceedings  of  some  of  our 
southern  brethren,  in  the  primary  meetings, 
against  some  of  our  bishops  and  others." 

The  Arkansas  conference,  in  one  of  its  reso- 


lutions, declares  that  it  has  "no  inclination  to 
indorse  those  vindictive  proceedings  had  in 
some  portions  of  the  south."* 

The  General  conference  of  1848  gave  partic- 
ular directions  to  their  Agents  to  prefer  an  arbi- 
tration, if  by  advice  of  counsel  this  could  be 
legally  done;  and  if  it  could  not,  they  were  to 
proceed  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  annual  con- 
ferences to  obtain  their  consent.  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  annual  conferences,  and  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  carried,  but  was  interrupted 
by  the  institution  of  the  suit  by  the  south. 

The  southern  delegates  presented  at  first 
three  causes  for  their  course  in  their  declaration; 
but  they  abandoned  all  except  one,  and  settled 
down  on  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  and  Mr. 
Harding.  Of  fourteen  annual  conferences,  five 
forgot  the  case  of  Harding  altogether,  so  that 
in  point  of  fact  it  is  nothing  else  than  this: 
These  conferences  take  up  the  declaration  of  the 
minority,  drop  the  first  two  causes  therein  al- 
leged for  separation,  and  lay  hold  on  that  of  the 
Bishop,  some  of  them  including  that  of  Mr. 
Harding. 

In  regard  to  the  first  reason  in  the  declaration, 
"the  continued  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slav- 
erv  and  abolition  in  a  portion  of  the  Church," 
Mr.  Choate  goes  on  to  show,  that  in  1840  and 
1844  the  bishops  report  to  General  conference, 
that  although  there  were  some  exceptions,  the 
general  condition,  even  of  New  England  Meth- 
odism, was  calm,  quiet,  and  steady,  and  thei-e- 
ports  of  tlie  bishops  fully  sustain  this.f 

The  address  of  the  bi"shops  to  the  General 
conference  of  1840,  goes  to  acknowledge  that 
the  subject  of  slavery  had  been  settled  definitely 
1  by  the  General  conference;^  and  that  no  new  en- 
actments on  it  would  be  of  any  avail.  Hence,  so 
far  as  the  General  conference  was  concerned,  up 
to  1844  there  was  no  cause  for  complaint. 

Mr.  Choate  showed  that  no  innovation  was 
I  forced  on  the  south  touching  the  connection  of 
slaveholders  with  the  Episcopacy.  The  General 
!  conference  of  1844  did  no  more  than  to  apply 
;  to  new  cases,  the  recorded  Discipline  and  an- 
cient practice  of  the  Churcli  upon  this  subject. 
j  During  a  period  of  sixty  years,  when  there  had 
t  been  nine  bishops  chosen,  no  slaveholder  had 
j  been  chosen.  The  general  rule  of  the  Method- 
i  ist  Episcopal  Church,  from  its  oria:in,  was  that 
j  slaveholders  ought  not  to  hold  office.  Hence, 
!  the  General  conference,  in  any  instance  from 
j  1784  down  to  this  instant,  to" have  elected  a 
;  slaveholder  to  the  oflice  of  bishop,  would  have 
j  violated  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Disci- 
pline. There  was  no  innovation  in  excluding 
;  slavery  from  the  Episcopacy. 

Mr.    Choate  showed  that   the  phrase.  "  any 

I  traveling  preacher,"  did  not  mean  a  bishop,  and 

that  the' rule   for  a  traveling  preacher  did  not 

1  apply  to  a  bishop.     This  is   proved  without 

j  ques"tion  by  the  authorities  quoted. || 

I      He  argued  that  the   minority  of  the   south 

no  where  put  on  record  in  1844  the  opinion  that 

what  had    been   done    ought   to  dissolve   the 

'  Church;  but  that  it  must  or  would  render  their 

1  continuance  in  the  Church  impracticable.     And 

what  has  been  called  the  plan  of  separation,  was 

I  not  a  measure  to  produce,  but  to  prevent  divi- 

!  sion.     As  to  the  plea  that  widows  and  orphans 

I  were  to  lose  their  riglits,  without  any  act  of 

their  own,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  case  was 

not  in  the  bill,  and  not  before  the  Court,  but 


*New  York  Methodist  Property  Case,  p.  230. 
fid.,  pp.  221-291. 
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was  introduced  to  furnish  an  answer  to  the  one 
stated  and  argued.  These,  however,  have  lost, 
by  the  act  of  secession,  all  just  right  to  such 
claim.  It  is  a  universal  proposition  of  law 
that  the  seceder  takes  nothing,  except  bv  a  body 
competent  to  make  such  a  grant.     The  com- 

rlainants  have  no  grant  of  authority;  because, 
.  The  General  conference  had  no  power  to 
make  it.  2.  It  did  not  assume  the  power  to 
make  it,  if  it  had.  3.  Both  the  General  and 
annual  conferences  together,  could  not  take  it 
away  from  the  uses  to  which  it  was  originally 
devoted;  the  traveling  preachers  of  the  Methodist 
Epi.scopal  Church  remaining  members  of  it.* 

The  act  of  the  plaintiffs  in  leaving  the 
Church  was  a  simple,  bold,  and  unauthorized 
act  of  secession,  unauthorized  by  any  ecclesias- 
tical authority  whatever,  and  the  right  of  prop- 
erty terminated  with  the  act  of  secession. 
They  declare  in  terms,  and  then  proceed  to 
achieve  a  secession  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  They  first  renounce  the  General 
conference,  and  then  proceed  to  form  themselves 
and  their  adherents  into  a  separate  and  distinct 
organization.  It  is  the  same  as  if  they  turn- 
ed from  Methodism  to  Presbyteriauism;  and 
though  there  were  expressions  dropped  in  the 
Louisville  convention  and  elsewhere,  affirming 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  secede,  this  does  not 
control  the  matter  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Actions  here,  as  elsewhere,  overrule  words;  and 
no  protestation  to  the  contrary  can  change  the 
nature  of  the  act  of  secession  into  any  thing  else 
but  what  it  really  is. 

In  regard  to  the  argument  that  the  General 
conference  divided  the  Church,  Mr.  Choate  ar- 
gues, tliat  if  the  General  conference  attempted 
this,  it  was  a  perfect  nullity;  because  this  body 
had  no  right  to  do  so,  according  to  Methodist 
ecclesiastical  polity.  This  is  proved  by  refer- 
ring to  Wesley,  Coke,  and  Asbury's  views,  and 
the  documents  connected  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church. t 

As  it  respects  the  analogy  between  the  case 
of  the  Canada  conference  and  the  south,  Mr. 
Choate  showed  that  it  was  not  such  as  the  south 
contended  it  to  be.  The  General  conference  of 
1828  decided  that  it  had  no  constitutional  pow- 
er to  divide  the  Church.  Nor  did  the  Gen- 
eral conference  of  1844  assume  such  power. 
The  Canada  conference  organized  themselves 
into  a  distinct  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Thoy  acted  independently.  Canada  left  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  peace.  They 
remained  Methodists.  And  yet  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  refused  to  give  them  any 
part  of  the  funds  or  proceeds  of  the  Book  Con- 
cern, or  the  Ciiartered  Fund.^ 

In  reply  to  the  assertion  of  the  south,  "that 
the  old  Church  is  destroyed,  and  two  new  ones 
are  created  in  its  place,"  Mr.  Choate  replies  that 
there  arc  four  conclusive  answers  to  this. 

First.  The  General  conference  has  no  power 
ecclesiastically  to  destroy  the  Church.  It  does 
not  speak  of  a  division,  leaving  the  old  iden- 
tity untouched. 

Secondly.  The  General  conference  did  not, 
in  this  transaction,  assume  to  destroy  the  Ciiurch; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  plan  of  separation,  from 
beginning  to  end,  show.-i  that  what  they  intended 
to  do  was  to  authorize  a  departure,  leaving  the 
old  identity  untouched;  because,  1.  The  Gen- 
eral conference  never  assumed,  in  terms,  to  de- 
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stroy  the  Church.  2.  That  they  never  assumed, 
in  terms,  to  divide  the  Cliurch;  for  while  they 
speak  of  a  division  of  property,  they  never 
speak  of  a  division  of  the  Church,  but  simply 
of  a  separation  of  parties  from  tlie  Church;  it 
deals  throughout  with  a  contemplated  act  of 
other  persons,  and  calls  that  act  a  separation  by 
them,  and  all  it  contemplates  is  a  separation  by 
others,  leaving  itself  to  exist.  It  calls  itself 
by  the  old  name  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Thirdly.  The  Louisville  convention  say  noth- 
ing about  a  division  of  the  Church,  but  char- 
acterize their  own  act  as  a  separation  from  an 
identity  already  existing. 

Fourthly.  The  frame  of  the  plaintiffs'  bill  so 
treats  the  affair.  They  do  not  call  us  a  new 
Church;  but  it  assumes  throughout  that  the  old 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  exists  under  that 
name. 

Fifthly.  Not  only  does  the  General  confer- 
erence  not  assume  to  destroy  the  Church,  but  it 
goes  further,  and  takes  care  to  ordain  that  the 
seceding  party  shall  have  nothing  at  all  on  the 
ground  of  natural  right,  or  natural  equity;  but 
that  it  shall  have  nothing  except  according 
to  the  existing  law  of  the  Church — unless  tlie 
annual  conferences  would  give  it.  Instead  of 
dissolution  there  was  a  withdrawal  of  a  party; 
and  it  was  ordained  that  every  body  not  with- 
drawing should  be  subject  to  the  still  existing 
law  of  the  society.  It  is  unquestionable  tliat 
the  General  conference  intended,  and  so  determ- 
ined, that  no  one  should  take  a  dollar  by  se- 
cession or  natural  right,  unless  the  annual  con- 
ferences gave  it. 

Sixthly.  The  plaintiffs  knew  well  from  the 
beginning,  and  at  every  future  step,  that  they 
took  their  course  of  secession  under  the  hazard 
of  the  action  of  the  annual  conferences,  and 
that  they  ran  the  risk  of  an  unfavorable  judgment, 
if  they  even  did  not  procure  it  by  tiieir  course.* 

10.  Mr.  Wood  commences  his  plea,  and  con- 
fines himself  principally  to  the  law  of  the  case. 

He  represents  the  south  as  claiming  that  they 
have  a  vested  right  to  this  property.  They 
draw  a  distinction  between  property  which  has 
been  given  to  a  Church,  and  properly  wliich  has 
been  acquired  by  the  labor  of  individuals  be- 
longing to  a  Church.  They  treat  the  Book 
Concern  as  property  of  the  latter  kind;  and  they 
claim  they  liave  a  vested  right  in  it;  and  upon 
a  division  of  the  Church  they  are  entitled,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  partnership  or  tenancy  in  com- 
mon, to  have  a  division  of  the  property,  and  re- 
ceive a  ratable  proportion. 

Mr.  Wood,  after  stating  the  nature  of  the 
southern  claim,  proceeds  to  investigate  the  law 
in  such  cases.  The  right  of  the  soutli,  he  main- 
tains, depends  on  the  law  of  charitable  uses. 
A  charitable  use  is  a  public  use.  It  is  called 
charitable,  mainly,  because  in  every  Christian 
country  it  is  based  on  a  charitable  foundation. 
There  are  four  elements  in  every  charitable  use; 
namely,  the  founders,  the  trustees,  the  mana- 
gers, and  the  benejiciaries  of  the  charity. 

First.  The  founders  of  and  contributors  to  the 
charity,  are  those  who  bestow  the  property  to  the 
charitable  purpose,  and  these  designate  the  pur- 
pose themselves,  and  this  purpose  must  stand. 

Secondly.  The  trustees  of  tlie  charity  are 
those  who  hold  the  legal  estate  in  trust. 

Thirdly.  The  managers  of  the  charity  are 
those  who  take  charge  of  it,  who  conduct  it, 
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and  who  distribute  it.  The  management  of  the 
charity  is  according  to  the  scheme,  or  plan, 
which  was  originally  impressed  upon  it  by  its 
founders;  or  where  it  is  of  a  general  nature,  or 
a  charity  at  large,  as  it  is  called,  a  court  of 
equity  takes  charge  of  it  and  establishes  a 
scheme.* 

Fourthly,  and  lastly.  There  are  the  beneficia- 
ries, among  whom  the  property  is  distributed, 
according  to  the  purpose  ot  tlie  charity,  or  the 
use  which  was  originally  impressed  upon  it. 

The  beneficiaries,  in  this  case,  have  no  vested 
estate,  no  fixed  right,  and  hence  they  have  no 
power  of  alienation.  They  can  not  dispose  of 
the  property.  They  have  no  right  except  as 
they  answer  the  description  of  the  beneficiaries, 
to  receive  from  time  to  time  the  income  or  prof- 
its of  the  fund,  as  it  is  dealt  out  by  the  man- 
agers in  the  administration  of  the  charity. f 

This  doctrine  is  now  adopted  and  fully  settled 
in  the  United  States  courts,  and  exists  as  com- 
mon law,  independently  of  the  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  is  enforced  wherever  the  common  law 
prevails,  and  wherever  charities  exist  of  this 
public  kind,  although  the  statute  of  Elizabeth 
tazy  not  have  been  introduced.^ 

The  abolition  of  this  law  would  throw  all  the 
property  invested,  and  which  will  continue 
to  be  invested  in  that  way  while  Christianity 
lasts,  completely  afloat.]]  Such  are  the  general 
elements  of  a  charitable  use. 

In  the  case  before  us,  we  have  the  founders  of 
the  fund.  These  comprise  all  who  have  con- 
tributed money,  services,  or  patronage. 

We  have  also  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  and 
these  are  the  Book  Agents,  who  hold  the  legal 
estate  subject  to  this  trust. 

The  managers  of  this  charity  are  the  Method- 
is*;  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  as 
an  organized,  ecclesiastical  body,  acting  in  an 
organized  form.  And  this  Cliurch  holds  these 
temporalities  under  the  law  of  charitable  uses, 
and  the  Church  itself  exists  under  law.  They 
manage  it  through  their  General  conference  and 
their  annual  conferences.  The  General  confer- 
ence takes  the  general  superintendency  over  the 
whole;  it  appoints  the  trustees,  and  changes  the 
trustees.  The  annual  conferences  seek  out  the 
beneficiaries  who  are  entitled  to  the  relief,  and 
distribute  to  them  what  they  receive  from  the 
trustees. 

Here  we  have  the  beneficiaries.  They  are 
the  superannuated,  and  supernumeraiy  traveling 
preachers  of  the  Church,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
traveling  preachers.  They  must  be  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  And  the  Church  is  a 
quasi  corporation,  entitled  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  corporation;  and  though  some 
of  the  preachers  who  become  supernumerary  or 
superannuated  may  have  originally  contributed 
to  the  fund,  this  neither  gives  nor  deprives  them 
of  any  right. 

In  the  case  of  private  property,  held  by  a 
private  association  of  individuals,  a  majority  can 
control  it.  Each  one  has  a  right,  as  a  tenant  in 
common,  to  his  respective  share,  and  he  can 
alienate  the  right.  But  in  the  case  of  a  charita- 
ble use,  this  is  not  the  casc.^ 

Mr.  Wood  then  shows  that  the  elements  of  a 
charitable  use,  as  it  exists  in  our  courts,  were 
derived  from  the  civil  law,  into  which  it  was 
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introduced  by  the  emperors  after  Christianity 
became  the  law  of  the  empire.  It  exists  in  the 
nature  of  things,  as  a  part  of  Christianity, 
because  wherever  Christianity  exists,  there  wili 
be  charity;  and  to  abolish  the  law  of  charitable 
uses,  or  not  to  observe  it,  would  entirely  destroy 
this  kind  of  charity.* 

Tlie  prosecutors  claim  that  they  are  a  portion 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  divided,  and 
although  divided,  they  are  sufficiently  identified 
to  entitle  them  to  a  portion  of  the  estate,  and  to 
entitle  the  persons  answering  to  the  description 
of  being  supernumerary  or  superannuated  minis- 
ters, their  wives,  widows,  and  children,  as 
beneficiaries,  to  take  it.  They  claim  on  two 
grounds:  First,  on  the  ground  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  members  of  this  Church,  by 
the  General  conference,  to  form  two  separate 
Churches,  and  yet  identical  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  each  party  representing  it 
in  succession  and  continuance,  and  each  party 
entitled  to  its  ecclesiastical  privileges  and  pri- 
vate right  of  property;  and  in  the  next  place, 
they  claim  that  if  the  agreement  does  not 
amount  to  this,  the  division  from  the  majority 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  misconduct  of 
the  defendants,  and  therefore  they  are  entitled 
to  a  portion  of  the  fund  in  equity. 

There  was,  in  the  first  place,  no  absolute 
agreement  to  divide  the  Church,  because  the 
General  conference  had  no  power  to  divide. 
And  such  a  division  as  the  south  contends  for 
would  be  a  destruction  of  the  Church,  and  not  a 
division  of  it;  for  the  two  new  Churches  would 
destroy  the  old  one.  That  the  old  Church 
remained,  and  a  new  one  formed,  is  proved  from 
the  second  resolution  of  the  plan,  the  acts  of  the 
convention;  and  a  case  is  given  to  prove  that 
those  who  leave  the  Church  can  not  take  the 
funds  with  them.t 

He  next  shows  that  there  was  no  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants  to  warrant  the 
south  in  their  separation;  for  in  the  matter  of 
slavery  they  did  no  more  than  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Discipline.  This  is  discussed  to 
some  extent. t 

He  further  shows  that  there  was  in  the  plan 
an  expressed  agreement  about  the  property. 
That  agreement  was  that  the  south  would  leave 
the  Church,  and  could  get  none  of  the  property 
unless  the  votes  of  the  annual  conferences  gave 
it  to  them.|] 

He  argues  justly,  too,  that  these  funds  are  not 
beneficially  the  funds  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  Church  has  a  control  over  them  as 
managers  of  funds  for  the  sake  of  others;  there- 
fore the  Church  can  not  alienate  the  funds,  and 
tliey  can  not  apply  the  charity  to  any  who  are 
not  connected  with  the  Church  in  organization, 
in  its  Discipline,  its  identity. § 

Mr.  Wood  concluded  by  inferring  that  the 
plaintiffs  could  have  no  claim  to  this  property  on 
tlie  sound  principles  of  law  and  equity.  1  hey 
have  not  wanted  to  abide  the  agreement  made 
between  the  parties.? 

11.  We  now  come  to  the  plea  of  the  Hon. 
Reverdy  Johnson,  which  clo.sed  the  pleadings. 
He  considered  the  question  under  four  heads: 

First.  The  power  of  the  General  conference  of 
1844  to  adopt  the  plan  of  division  of  Uio  8th  of 
June  of  that  year. 

On  this  head  Mr.  Johnson  employs  thirty-four 
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pages  of  his  place  by  a  reference  to  various  and 
accumulated  proofs,  irrelevant  to  the  point  on 
hand,  and  calculated  only  to  confuse  in  explain- 
ing a  point  already  very  plain.  For  the  General 
conference  never  pretended  to  claim,  exercise,  or 
approve  of,  such  a  power  as  he  contends  for; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  denied  that  they  had 
it,  and  refused  positively  to  exercise  any  sucli 
power.  The  proofs  adduced  in  the  plea  were 
such  as  the  southern  advisers  furnished,  and 
they  answered  the  purpose  of  confusing  the 
subject  without  throwing  light  on  it*  But  Mr. 
Johnson  proceeds: 

Secondly.  "The  construction  of  that  plan; 
which,  as  I  shall  maintain,  is  that  the  division 
of  the  Church  was  made  exclusively  upon  the 
decision  of  the  conferences  in  the  states  in 
which  slavery  exists,  and  upon  no  other  contin- 
gency; and  that  the  change  in  the  sixth  Re- 1 
striciive  Article  in  the  constitution  of  the  Gen-  \ 
eral  conference  was  made  to  depend,  and  solely 
to  depend,  upon  tlie  decision  of  all  the  annual 
conferences  ot  the  entire  Church,  as  at  that  time 
constituted." 

On  this  head,  Mr.  Johnson  employs  less  than 
a  page,  and  even  this  seems  so  irrelevant  that 
even  this  might  be  spared.  It  is,  indeed,  true 
that  the  southern  conferences  took  their  course 
solely  on  their  own  authority  and  responsibility; 
and  hence  they  seceded  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Furthermore,  as  to  tJie  charge  of  the  Restric- 
tion, he  asserts  it  depended  on  the  votes  of  all 
the  annual  conferences.  Yet,  in  his  next  propo- 
sition, he  contradicts  this  in  saying  that  no 
regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  change  ia  the  sixth 
Restriction.t 


I  Mr.  Johnson  proceeds  to  his  next  proposition: 
Thirdly.  "  That,  by  force  of  the  division  of  the 
Church,  produced,  under  the  plan,  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  annual  conferences  in  the  states  ia 
which  slavery  exists,  the  property  of  the  Clun-ch 
is  to  be  divided,  upon  equitable  principles,  be- 

;  tween  the  two  Churches,  north  and  south,  with- 
out any  regard  at  all  to  any  change  of  what  is 

!  termed  the  sixth  Restrictive  Article." 

I  A  few  pages  are  irrelevantly  spent  on  this 
proposition  without  throwing  any  light  on  the 
path.  The  truth  is,  that,  as  this  proposition 
states,  tliere  was  little  regai-d  paid  by  the  .south 
to  constitutional  restrictions.  They  were  bent 
on  secession,  and  they  carried  it  out  regardless 
of  any  constitutional  restriction.  At  first  they 
allowed  their  right  to  depend  on  the  altei-ation 
of  the  Restriction.  But  when  that  failed,  they 
contended  for  it  in  direct  opposition  to  the  plan, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  nothing  pertinent 
to  say  here.  He  therefore  vapors  through  five 
pages,  furnishes  no  proofs,  and  then  concludes 
by  a  mere  dogmatic  assertion  that  his  proposi- 
tion was  proved,  impossible  though  it  was  to 
prove  it.* 

Fourthly.  "Admitting  the  conference  of  1844 
had  no  authority  to  adopt  the  plan,  or  that  the 
plan  was  conditional,  and  the  condition  not  car- 
ried out,  the  state  of  things  that  still  exists  enti- 
tles the  plaintiffs  to  relief." 

Little  was  said  on  this  proposition,  except 
barely  an  attempt  to  involve  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Cliurch  in  an  unenviable  liglit,  because  she 
declined  to  yield  to  all  the  demands  of  the  • 
south,  without  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Church.t 


CHAPTER  LVI. 


REVIEW  OF  JUDGE  KELSON'S  DECISION. 


1.  In  order  to  furnish  a  fair  opportunity  to  the 
reader  to  judge  of  our  review  of  Judge  Nelson, 
"we  will  publish  entire  his  decision,  as  those 
who  read  this  chapter  will  also  desire  to  read 
his  decision. i 

We  will,  however,  present  such  extracts  here 
from  the  decision,  as  will  bring  its  leading 
points  before  the  reader. 

After  quoting  in  full  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  nine,  falsely  called  the  plan  of  separation, 
the  resolutions  of  the  Louisville  convention,  and 
the  letter  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  of  July  2,  1845,  declining  to  serve 
the  seceded  conferences,  he  proceeds  to  give  the 
outline  of  the  bill  of  the  complainants,  and  the 
reply  to  it. 

He  says:  "  The  bill  and  answer  present  most 
of  the  facts  upon  which  our  opinion  will  be 
founded." 

"  The  foundation  of  this  charity  is  peculiar 
and  novel,  differing  essentially  from  the  cases  of 
this  description  that  have  heretofore  fallen  under 
the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  chancery. 
The  traveling  preachers  are  both  the  founders 
and  the  beneficiaries." 
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"These  proceeds  and  profits  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  relief  of  distressed  traveling,  su- 
pernumerary, and  worn-out  preachers  in  the 
connection  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
their  widows  and  orphans;  and  to  entitle  the 
complainants,  and  those  they  represent,  to  the 
enjoyment,  they  must  bring  themselves  within 
this  description." 

"  The  only  contingencies  or  conditions,  sub.se- 
Quent,  to  be  found  in  it  [the  plan]  are  two:  Jirst, 
tne  separate  organization  was  to  depend  upon 
the  action  of  the  annual  conferences  in  the  slave- 
holding  states;  and  second,  the  division  of  this 
latter  portion  of  the  common  property  of  the 
Church,  upon  the  action  of  the  annual  confer- 
ences in  respect  to  the  change  of  the  Restrictive 
Article." 

"The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States  was  established  in  its  government, 
doctrine,  and  Discipline  by  the  General  conference 
of  the  traveling  preachers  in  this  communion  in 
1784.  They  organized  it,  established  its  doc- 
trines and  Discipline,  appointed  the  several 
authorities — superintendents  or  bishops,  minis- 
ters, and  preachers.  From  that  time  to  this,  the 
source  and  fountain  of  all  its  temporal  power  is 
the  traveling    preachers  in  the  connection,   in 
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General  coiiference  assembled.  The  lay  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  have  no  part  or  connection 
with  its  governmental  connection,  and  never  had. 
The  traveling  preachers  conipri.se  the  embodi- 
ment of  its  power,  ecclesiastical  and  temporal; 
and  when  assembled  in  Central  conference, 
according  to  the  usages  and  Discipline  of  the 
Church,  represent  themselves,  and  have  no  con- 
stituents." 

"  The  General  conference  possessed  the  power 
to  reconstruct,  and  reorganize  its  government, 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  into  two  or  more  sep 
arate  and  distinct  organizations,  is  a  question 
about  which,  we  think,  no  serious  doubt  can  well 
be  entertained." 

"  As  they  might  have  constructed  any  number 
of  separate  and  distinct  organizations  on  their 
first  traternal  association  and  effort  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  mission,  accordingly  as  it  might 
seem  to  them  best,  so  was  it  equally  in  their 
power,  at  any  subsequent  period  of  their  labors. 
The  power  remained  unchanged." 

"  I'he  traveling  preachers,  assembled  in  Gen- 
eral conference,  embody,  in  themselves,  the  sov- 
ereign power;  and  we  have  no  where  .seen  their 
consent  to  any  limitation  or  restriction,  till  all 
come  down  to  the  history  of  their  administration 
to  the  conference  of  1808." 

"As  it  respects  the  powers  of  the  General 
conference  since  the  modifications  of  1808,  it  is 
the  same  as  previously  existed,  subject  to  the 
six  Restrictive  Articles." 

"  As  it  respects  the  action  of  this  body,  [the 
General  conference  of  1844,]  in  the  matter  of  di- 
vision, no  one  can  pretend  but  that  it  proceeded 
upon  the  assumption  of  unquestioned  power  to 
erect  the  Church  into  two  separate  ecclesiastxcal 
establishments.  Independently  of  this  question 
of  property,  the  power  of  severance  is  written 
on  every  page  of  it«  proceedings." 

"  The  separation  having  taken  place  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  action  of  the  competent  ecclesiastical 
authority — by  the  action  of  the  founders  of  the 
fund  themselves — how  can  it  be  maintained  that 
the  conferences,  falling  within  the  new  organiza- 
tion, have  forfeited  the  character  which  entitles 
them  to  its  enjoyment?" 

"For  this  purpose  two  distinct  ecclesiastical 
organizations,  we  may  say  identically  the  same, 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  one — the  same  Dis- 
cipline, faith,  and  doctrine — and  all  united  in 
spreading  the  same  Gospel  and  teachings  through- 
out the  land." 

"Assume,  therefore,  that  the  General  confer- 
ence were  disabled  on  account  of  the  sixth  Re- 
strictive Article,  from  apportioning  this  fund, 
the  law  steps  in  and  enforces  the  right." 

2.  The  origin  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  stated  in  the  bill,  may  be  noticed 
here,  that  we  may  see  how  far  the  high  suprem- 
acy ascribed  to  its  ministers,  by  Judge  Nelson, 
can  be  sustained.  Let  us  look  a"t  it  as  it  existed, 
first  in  Europe,  under  Mr.  Wesley,  next  in  Amer- 
ica, from  1766  to  1784,  and  then  as  it  existed 
under  the  General  conference  of  1784. 

The  origin  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  was  sim- 
ply this:  Persons  religiously  disposed,  through 
the  preaching  of  Mr.  Wesley,  earnestly  desired 
him  to  take  pastoral  charge"  of  them.  This  he 
did,  on  the  condition  they  would  comply  with 
the  General  Rules  of  his  society,  and  tlie  dis- 
cipline growing  out  of  it.  In  carrying  out  this 
discipline.  Church  officers  were  necessary,  as 
leaders,  stewards,  local  preachers,  traveling 
preachers.  Mr.  Wesley,  during  his  lifetime, 
was,  by  common  consent,  and  common  request,  I 


the  governor  over  his  societies.  The  General 
Rules  were  the  original  bond  of  union  in  the  so- 
cieties. The  larger  Minutes  contained  the  gen- 
eral disciplinary  regulations,  and  the  doctr'inal 
standard,  lioly  Scripture  being  agreed  as  the  only 
rale  of  faith  and  practice.  All  who  joined  Mr. 
Wesley's  societies  agreed  to  walk  by  the  General 
Rules,'  and  submit  to  the  Discipline.  Any  who 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  morals  and  dis- 
cipline, could  withdraw  without  censure.  At 
Mr.  Wesley's  death,  the  government  was  vested 
in  the  preachers,  but  securing  to  the  members  all 
the  privileges  of  the  General  Rules,  and  the  Dis- 
cipline already  adopted,  subject  to  such  adapta- 
tions as  time  and  circumstances  would  require, 
without  destroying  or  perverting  the  established 
platform  of  Methodist  economy. 

3.  Methodism  in  America,  when  first  planted, 
was  precisely  the  same  as  in  Britain.  The  Gen- 
eral Rules,  and  the  Larger  Minutes,  were  the 
standards.  The  first  societies  were  formed  in 
1766.  The  first  missionaries  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Wesley  in  1769.  Tlie  first  conference  was  held 
in  1773,  and  Methodism  in  1784  was  organized 
into  a  regular  Church,  under  the  name  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  same  common  Dis- 
cipline and  the  same  General  Rules  that  gov- 
erned the  British  Wesleyans,  also  governed  the 
American  societies. 

4.  Some  remarks  on  the  nature,  origin,  and 
extent  of  ministerial  power,  will  be  in  place, 
to  show  how  ill-founded  is  the  argument  of 
Judge  Nelson,  in  ascribing  such  high  aristo- 
cratical  power  to  the  ministiy  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  General  conference 
does  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  claim  legislative 
authority  over  tlie  Church;  but  on  the  contrary 
has  disavowed  all  sucli  powers.  And  the  ad- 
ministrative powers  are  controlled  by  the  laity 
in  the  act  of  licensing  to  the  ministiy,  and  rec- 
ommending licentiates  to  the  pastorship;  the 
oversight  of  the  flock,  and  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  are  committed  by  the  Head  of  the 
Church  to  the  ministry.  The  ministers  may  not 
alter  the  law;  but  rules  and  regulations  they 
may  make  to  carry  out  these  laws. 

The  Methodist  ministers  are  not  aristocrats, 
because  they  are  elected  by  the  people  to  the 
ministry.  Nor  do  they  favor  aristocracy,  be- 
cause the  economy  of  Methodism  avails  itself 
of  the  talents  and  services  of  the  people  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world.  This  agency  of  the  laity  and  the  itin^ 
erancy  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
.system. 

Ministerial  power  does  not  belong  to  men 
naturally.  It  is,  therefore,  acquind.  It  grows 
out  of  the  pastoral  relation  to  the  people,  and 
is  formed  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties, under  the  authority  of  an  acknowledged 
standard  of  doctrines,  the  provisions  of  an 
itinerant  system  of  ministerial  labor,  and  the 
General  Rule.s  of  the  united  societies,  which 
restrict  the  power  of  the  ministry,  and  guaran- 
tee the  rights  and  privileges  of  tlie  laity. 

The  learned  counsel,  as  well  as  the  Judge, 
speak  of  the  government  of  the  Church  as  they 
do  of  the  state.  They  suppose  that  the  sover- 
eignty in  the  Church  exists  in  the  people  as  it 
does  in  the  state.  But  we  allow  no  head  in  the 
Church  but  Christ,  and  ministers  claim  and  ex- 
ercise no  lordship  in  the  Church.  Indeed,  some 
think  tlie  members  exist  before  the  ministry; 
wliereas,  God  calls  his  laborers  into  the  harvest, 
and  tliese  collect  llie  flock  by  their  ministry. 
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The  government  of  the  Church  is  not  formed 
like  the  governments  of  this  -world.  It  is  nei- 
ther a  monarchy,  aristocracy,  nor  democracy;  it 
is  a  theocracy. 

The  extent  of  ministerial  power  is  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  administer  the  sacraments,  and  ex- 
ercise cliscipline.  Hence  the  assumption  of 
Judge  Nelson  is  preposterous,  that  the  "  trav- 
eling Methodist  ministers  embody  in  them- 
selves, and  are  the  source  and  fountain  of  un- 
restrained, sovereign,  unlimited,  spiritual,  tem- 
poral, and  ecclesiastical  power;  and  for  the 
mode  and  manner  of  its  exercise  they  are  re- 
sponsible to  no  earthly  tribunal."  This  ground- 
less assumption  is  founded  on  a  total  misap- 
prehension of  Methodist  Church  polity;  and 
■with  tliis  monstrous  theory,  it  is  no  wonder  the 
Judge  declared  that  those  having  such  power 
could  assume  the  prerogatives  of  Heaven,  so  as 
to  "  establish  doctrines  and  discipline,"  to  "  or- 
ganize, reconstruct,  divide  "  tlie  Church  at  will. 

5.  The  great  elements  of  3Iethodist  polity 
must  be  comprised  in  the  American  organiza- 
tion; otherwise  the  American  Church  must  be 
a  secession  from  "Wesleyan  Methodism. 

Mr.  Wesley  assented  to  the  new  arrangement 
in  1784,  for  his  American  societies,  and  provi- 
ded for  it  accordingly.  He  did  this  condition- 
ally, and  these  conditions  absolutely  limited  the 
ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  preachers  over  the 
people.  They  were  bound  up  to  the  necessity  of 
either  accepting  these  conditions,  remaining  as 
they  were,  or  of  usurping  the  powers  of  an  en- 
tire dissolution  of  their  relation  to  Mr.  Wesley, 
and  a  palpable  violation  of  their  constitutional 
relation  to  the  people  of  their  cliarge. 

When  Mr.  Wesley  ordained  Dr.  Coke,  and 
appointed  him  superintendent,  he  prepared  for 
the  American  Church,  and  sent  it  with  Dr. 
Coke,  a  complete  organized  form  of  Disciijline, 
comprising  doctrines  and  moral  rules — what 
was  called,  "  The  Sunday  Services  of  the  Meth- 
odists in  North  America,  with  other  occasional 
services."     This  comprised. 

The  General  Rules  of  the  Methodist  socie- 
ties, comprising  the  fundamental  moral  code  of 
Methodism,  and  some  of  its  liturgical  and  dis- 
ciplinary elements. 

The  Larger  Mixutes,  both  disciplinary  and 
doctrinal;  but  especially  regulating  the  min- 
istry. 

The  Articles  of  Religion,  being  twenty- 
five  in  number. 

An  Ordination  Service,  giving  the  forms 
and  principles  of  ordaining  to  the  ministry  in 
its  several  grades,  of  bishop,  elder,  and  deacon. 

A  Liturgy,  with  various  forms  of  prayer  and 
Church  service.  Episcopacy,  or  general  super- 
intendence, was  an  element. 

All  these  are  constitutional  elements  in  Meth- 
odist Church  polity,  binding  alike  on  people 
and  ministers,  and  not  to  be  altered,  except  by 
mutual  consent  of  both. 

These  fundamental  elements  bound  the  Amer- 
ican Metliodists  within  their  limits. 

(1.)  They  confine  the  exercise  of  their  pow- 
ers absolutely  to  the  one  Church  organization 
already  established  and  operative,  and  contain 
not  the  slightest  provision  for  the  organization 
of  any  other;  and  in  acceding  to  the  terms  of 
Mr.  Wesley,  they  had  no  authority  to  organize 
any  other  Churcn. 

(2.)  Dr.  Coke  was  appointed  superintendent 
to  preside  over  that  Cliurch.and  to  ordain  min- 
isters for  it,  and  for  no  other;  and  any  other  use 
of  his  power  would  have  been  unauthorized. 


(3.)  These  terms  of  assent  impart  no  power 
to  establisli  doctrines  and  Discipline,  for  theso 
were  already  established. 

(4.)  The  American  preachers  were  bound  to 
accept  these  terms,  or  be  considered  as  seceders 
from  Wesleyan  Methodism. 

The  General  conference  of  1784  formed  no 
new  relations  by  which  their  ecclesiastical 
power  was  augmented.  Tlieir  constitutional 
compact  with  tlie  laity  remained  the  same  that 
it  was  before  the  meeting  of  the  conference. 
Hence  the  unlimited  power  ascribed  to  the 
American  preachers,  at  the  conference  of  1784, 
is  a  visionary  fiction. 

It  is  a  very  plain  view  of  this  matter,  that 
the  American  preachers  would  liave  been  usurp- 
ers of  unauthorized  power,  had  they  adopted 
any  other  doctrines,  Discipline,  or  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, than  what  was  prepared  for  them  by 
Mr.  Wesley.  And  their  constituents,  or  the 
people,  neither  expected  any  other,  nor,  indeed, 
'  would  they  tolerate  any  other. 

6.  In  opposition  to  the  decision  of  Judge 
Nelson,  we  are  prepared  to  show  that  all  the 
powers  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  General 
conference  of  1784,  were  in  accordance  with 
these  cardinal  principles  of  constitutionally- 
limited  ecclesiastical  powers,  already  estao- 
lished  previous  to  1784,  and  somewhat  extended 
by  Mr.  Wesley. 

The  Judge  says,  "  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chui'ch  of  the  United  States  was  established,  in 
its  government,  doctrine,  and  Discipline,  by  a 
General  tonfcrence  of  the  traveling  preachers 
in  this  connection,  in  1784.  .  .  .  During  this 
year  the  entire  government  was  taken  into  the 
hands  of  the  traveling  preachers.  They  organ- 
ized it,  established  its  doctrines  and  Discipline, 
appointed  the  several  authorities,"  etc. 

In  the  whole  course  of  his  reasoning,  the 
Judge  is  preparing  to  show,  that  as  the  General 
conference  of  1784  had  supreme  power  to  or- 
ganize or  create,  that  of  1844  had  supreme 
power  to  destroy  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  therefore  assumes  tliat  previous 
to  1784  there  was  no  Methodist  Churpli  organi- 
zation in  America,  no  doctrines  and  Discipline 
established,  no  authorities  instituted.  Let  us 
compare  the  facts  of  the  case  with  the  Judge's 
statements. 

He  says  "  theij  organized  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church."  For  more  than  fifteen  years  the 
traveling  preachers  sustained  the  relation  of  pas- 
tors to  the  people,  under  the  general  economy  of 
Methodism.  They  had  formed  classes,  societies, 
stations,  circuits,  and  conferences,  substantially 
as  they  now  exist.  All  these  were  organized 
into  one  ecclesiastical  compact,  under  a  general 
superintendent,  appointed  by  Mr.  Wesley.  And 
the  preachers  in  General  conference,  in  1784,  ex- 
pressed their  purpose  to  still  submit  to  the 
control  of  Mr.  Wesley  in  Church  government." 
The  preachers,  therefore,  exercised  a  limited 
power. 

The  Judge  says  "they  established  the  doc- 
trines" of  the  Metuodist  Episcopal  Church.  We 
reply  that  these  doctrines,  as  far  as  uninspired 
men  were  concerned,  had  been  established  more 
than  thirty  years  before  Mr.  Wesley's  mission- 
aries visited  this  country.  In  the  first  American 
conference,  held  in  1773,  the  following  minutes 
were  passed: 

"Question  I.  Ought  not  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Wesley  and  tliat  conference  to  extend  to  the 
preachers  and  people  in  America,  as  well  as  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland? 
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"  Anstoer.  Yes. 

"  Question  2.  Ought  not  the  doctrine  and  Disci- 
pline of  the  Metliodists,  as  contained  in  the  Min- 
utes, to  be  the  sole  rule  of  our  conduct,  who  labor 
in  the  connection  with  Mr.  Wesley  in  America? 

"  Answer.  Yes." 

This  official  record  shows  that  the  American 

Sreachers  did  not  attempt  to  establish  either 
octriue  or  Discipline.  They  officially  approved 
of  the  doctrines  and  Discipline  ahead}-  estab- 
lished, in  their  formally  adoptino;  the  Methodist 
economy  to  the  altered  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  now  placed. 

He  says  "  they  established  the  Discipline  "  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  minute 
quoted  above  shows  they  continued  to  receive 
t-he  Discipline  already  established  and  received. 
This  case  fails  to  establish  sovereign,  unlimited, 
ecclesiastical  power. 

The  Judge  says  "they  appointed  the  authori- 
ties." This  is  not  the  fact.  These  authorities 
had  substantially  existed  previously;  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  new  modification  of  them,  this  was 
done  by  Mr.  Wesley.     He  says, 

"I  have  diCCoxAmgt^  appointed  Dr.  Coke  and 
Mr.  Francis  Asbury  to  be  joint  superintendents 
over  our  brethren  in  North  America;  as  also 
Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Vasey  to  act  as 
elders  among  them." 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  against  the  Judge's 
statement  in  this  case,  as  in  most  other  cases  in 
his  decision. 

7.  The  General  conference  of  1784  had  no 
power  to  divide  the  Church  or  to  provide  for  a 
plurality  of  governments  or  Churches. 

We  will  here  quote  the  Judge: 

"  As  they  might  have  constructed  any  number 
of  separate  and  distinct  organizations  in  their 
first  fraternal  association  and  effort  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  mission,  accordingly  as  it  might 
seem  to  them  best,  so  was  it  equally  in  their 

?ower  at  any  subsequent  period  of  their  labor, 
'he  power  remained  unchanged." 

A  split  or  division  of  the  Church  may  have 
two  meanings — either  to  divide  the  Church 
into  two  separate  branches,  creating  two  new 
Churches  in  the  place  of  the  one  which  before 
existed;  or  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
should  remain,  and  that  this  other  portion 
should  be  detached  from  it,  and  should  fonn 
a  separate  and  independent  Church.  The  first 
would  destroy  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
which  was  previously  in  existence,  and  would 
form  two  new  Churches  in  its  place. 

The  Judge  uses  language  which  can  not  be 
interpreted  in  any  other  sense  than  to  maintain 
the  destruction  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  forming  the  two  new  ones;  for  he 
says: 

"  When  the  annual  conferences  in  the  slave- 
holding  states  acted,  and  organized  a  Southern 
Church  as  they  did,  the  division  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  into  two  organizations  be- 
came complete.  The  General  conference  of  1844 
divided  the  ecclesiastical  organization,  [the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Churcli,!  and  substituted  in  its 
place  two  distinct,  independent  judicatories  [or 
Churches.]  For  this  purpose  two  distinct  eccle- 
siastical organizations  have  taken  the  place  of 
one."  The  division  for  which  the  Judge  con- 
tends is  that  which  destroys  the  old  Church  and 
substitutes  two  new  ones  m  its  place. 

Let  us  suppose  that  any  number  of  preachers 
at  the  conference,  or  rather  convention  of  1784, 
had  declined  to  adopt  the  organization  formed 
previously  by  Mr.  Wesley,  and  had  formed  a 


separate  Church — would  they  have  been  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Wesley?  Or  would  they  bo 
separate  from  the  Wesleyan  family  ?  T hey  might 
secede,  and  organize  a  separate  Church,  but  they 
could  not  have  organized  two  Churches  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  Wesleyan  Methodism.  It 
was  to  prevent  division  as  well  as  to  impart  more 
efficiency  that  the  new  organization  was  adopted. 
As  the  conference  of  1784  could  not  organize  two 
Churches,  no  such  power  can  be  formed  subse- 
quently. 

So  anxious,  indeed,  was  the  conference  or  con- 
vention of  1784  to  maintain  the  unity  of  Method- 
ism, that  they  made  the  following  minute:  "  Dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley,  we 
acknowledge  ourselves  his  sons  in  the  Gospel, 
ready,  in  matters  belonging  to  Church  govern- 
ment, to  obey  his  commands."  With  this  agree- 
ment, the  consent  of  Mr.  Wesley  would  have 
been  essential  to  any  material  change  in  the 
government  of  the  Church. 

But  were  we  to  admit  that  the  conference  of 
1784  could  have  organized  two  distinct  Churches, 
we  can  not  agree  that  the  same  power  was  vest«d 
in  subsequent  conferences.  The  conference  of 
1784  was  unlike  any  other  ecclesiastical  body 
which  has  assembled  in  our  Church.  It  was 
called  for  the  specific  purpose  of  organizing  the 
Church.  Subsequent  conferences  have  been 
called  to  regulate  minor  matters  in  the  practical 
operations  of  the  Church,  so  that  its  unity  mis^ht 
be  preserved  unimpaired. 

Especiallv  was  this  the  case  with  the  confer- 
ence in  17i52.  A  council  had  been  instituted 
composed  of  the  elders  in  the  Church,  called 
together  for  the  express  purpose,  as  specified  in 
forming  the  body,  of  "preserving  the  union." 
This  council  had  failed  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
Church,  because  a  veto  upon  its  decisions  was  at 
first  given  to  everj'  annual  conference,  and  in- 
stead of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  body,  it  pre- 
pared the  way  for  divisions;  and  as  history 
informs  us,  the  "divisive  spirit"  was  strongly 
manifested.  To  check  this  the  conference  of 
1792  was  assembled,  and  it  proved  to  be  most 
happy  in  its  results.  Called,  then,  for  wholly 
different  purposes,  we  think  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  assuming  for  the  conference  of  1792  the 
same  powers  as  were  possessed  by  the  conven- 
tion of  1784.  Rev.  L.  M.  Lee,  alluding  to  the 
conference  of  1784,  in  his  Life  and  Times  of 
Jesse  Lee,  very  forcibly  says: 

"  The  General  Assembly  of  the  preachers  at 
the  Christmas  conference  of  1784  was  not,  in 
any  correct  sense  of  the  term,  as  since  used,  a 
General  conference  of  the  Church.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  ministry  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances.  .  .  .  The  organ- 
ization of  the  Church,  under  an  episcopal  regi- 
men, was  the  sole  object  for  convening  the  Christ- 
mas conference;  and  that  object  accomplished, 
its  powers  ceased,  and  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 
It  had  no  successor.  From  these  facts  it  is  CN-i- 
dent  that  the  idea  of  a  supreme  legislative  de- 
partment of  the  Church  was  not  contemplated 
as  a  constituent  of  its  organization." 

In  arguing  the  right  of  the  General  conferences 
prior  to  1812  to  divide  the  Church,  Jud^e  Nel- 
son assumes  that  it  was  composed  of  all  the  trav- 
eling preachers.     Thus  he  says: 

"  That  the  General  conference,  composed  of  all 
the  traveling  preachers,  and  who  establisheci  the 
government,  doctrines,  and  Discipline  of  the 
Church,  possessed  the  power  to  reconstruct  and 
reorganize  its  government,  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal,  into  two  or  more  separate  and  distinct 
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organizations,  is  a  question  about  •vrbich,  we 
think,  no  serious  doubt  can  -well  be  entertained." 

Again,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  conference  of 
1808: 

"  At  the  General  conference  of  that  year,  com- 
posed of  all  the  traveling  preachers,  it  was  re- 
solved," etc. 

Now,  even  if  the  reasoning  of  the  Judge  is 
correctly  based  upon  the  premises,  yet  it  is 
wholly  futile,  because  liis  premises  are  incorrect. 
Tlie  conference  of  1808  was  nut  composed  "  o/ 
all  the  traveling  preachers;"  nor  has  a,ny  body, 
comprising  "  all  the  traveling  preachers,"  ever 
been  called  together  from  1784  to  the  present 
lime.  If,  then,  it  required  all  the  traveling 
preachers  to  reconstruct  or  to  divide  the  Church 
prior  to  1812,  no  such  division  or  reconstruction 
could  have  taken  place.  To  the  conference  of 
1784  all  the  traveling  preachers  were  invited. 
To  the  General  conferences  of  1792,  1796,  and 
1800  only  the  traveling  preachers  of  two  years' 
standing,  or  those  in  full  connection,  were  in- 
vited, while  the  General  conferences  of  1804  and 
1808  were  composed  only  of  elders,  or  those  who 
had  traveled  four  years.  That  this  very  mate- 
rially affected  the  character  of  such  bodies  may 
be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  numbers.  In  1784, 
out  of  83  preachers,  29  were  not  in  full  connec- 
tion, or  more  than  one-third;  in  1792,  out  of  266 
preachers,  87,  or  about  one-third,  were  not  in  full 
connection,  and  were  excluded;  in  1804,  out  of 
400  preachers,  212,  or  more  than  one-half,  had 
not  traveled  four  years,  and  were,  con.sequeiitly, 
prohibited  from  attending.  So  far,  then,  from 
the  subsequent  conferences  being  composed  of 
all  the  traveling  preachers,  some  of  tliem  did 
not  |)ermit  one-half  to  assemble,  and  conse- 
quently the  argument  is  wholly  defective,  and 
the  conferences  from  1792  to  1808  had  not  the 
powers  of  the  convention  of  1784. 

8.  We  prove  that  the  General  conference,  prior 
to  1812,  had  no  such  power,  by  the  following 
reasons: 

(1.)  No  such  power  was  given  to  it  in  the 
terms  of  its  constitution.  The  Discipline,  from 
1792  to  1808,  is  wholly  silent  as  to  the  powers 
of  the  General  conference,  except  as  to  certain 
duties.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  absence  of 
any  limitation  allows  us  to  infer  the  existence  of 
such  power;  for,  according  to  the  rules  of  inter- 
pretation, in  the  absence  of  express  provision, 
we  are  to  consider  the  design  of  the  tramers  of 
the  instrument.  That  they  designed  to  convey 
to  the  General  conference  power  to  "  divide  the 
Church  "  will  not  be  contended.  That  body  was 
constituted  to  "  preserve  union  " — not  to  destroy 
it.  It  was  instituted  for  government — not  for 
dissolution. 

(2.)  Because  it  would  have  been  in  violation 
of  that  implied  compact  entered  into  between  tlie 
ministry  and  the  membership.  Judge  Nelson, 
indeed,  says  that  the  "traveling  preachers  repre- 
sent themselves,  and  have  no  constituents;"  but 
such  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  fathers  of  our 
Church.  As  we  have  seen,  it  was  at  tlie  request 
of  several  "thousands"  of  the  laity  that  Mr. 
Wesley  drew  up  the  plan  of  Church  organiza- 
tion. "That  plan  was  "  heartily  united  in  "  by  the 
great  body  of  Methodists;  and  hence,  altliough 
the  conference  is  composed  wholly  of  preachers, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  represent  only 
them-^elves.  Very  different  has  been,  from  time 
to  time,  their  avowal.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Church  being  settled,  and  the  rules  of  moral  dis- 
cipline being  clearly  and  explicitly  set  forth,  leg- 
islation, in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word,  was 


deemed  unnecessary.  Aiming,  as  they  did,  at  the 
greatest  possible  simplicity  of  organization,  and 
Methodism  at  that  age  having  no  treasures  to 
guard  except  the  "  reproach  of  Christ,"  our  fath- 
ers supposed  no  lay  delegation  to  be  either 
needed  or  desired.  They  met  in  conference,  not 
to  make  laws,  but  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
would  enable  them  to  be  more  active  and  suc- 
cessful in  their  great  itinerant  .system.  They 
felt  all  tlie  obligations  of  their  moral  compact 
with  the  membership,  and  they  never  altered 
or  attempted  to  alter  either  their  doctrines  or 
their  General  Rules.  Indeed,  on  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  Church,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  from  1784  to  1844,  no  rule  was  ever  adopted 
wliich  tended  to  restrict  or  impair  the  rights  of 
the  laity.  In  specific  instances  there  may  have 
been  errors  of  administration,  but  the  rules  of 
the  Church  have  given  no  such  license.  Hence, 
though  frequent  agitations  have  arisen  in  refer- 
ence to  our  ft)rm  of  government,  the  great  body 
of  Methodists  have  preferred  our  old  usages  to 
any  changes  yet  suggested.  But  were  the  Gen- 
eral conference  to  claim  power  to  "divide  the 
Church,"  that  is,  to  destroy  the  old  one,  and  un- 
ceremoniously to  transfer  the  membership  into 
"  two  new  Churches,"  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
all  the  relations  existing  between  the  ministry 
and  the  membership  of  the  Church.  The  con- 
ference have  never  either  claimed  or  attempted  to 
exercise  such  a  power.  Our  fathers  did  not  un- 
derstand that  tbey  "  represented  only  themselves, 
and  had  no  constituents."  Many  documents 
might  be  given  to  prove  the  contrary.  We  give 
a  few: 

Mr.  Lee,  in  his  History  of  Methodism,  says: 
"  The  Methodists  were  pretty  generally  pleased 
at  our  becoming  a  Church,  and  heartily  united  to- 
gether in  the  plan  which  the  conference  had  adopted; 
and  from  that  time  religion  greatly  revived." 

Mr.  William  Walters,  the  oldest  American 
Methodist  preacher,  says,  in  his  memoirs  of  him- 
self, "  We  became,  instead  of  a  religious  society, 
a  separate  Church.  This  gave  great  satisfaction 
through  all  our  societies." 

Rev.  Ezekiel  Cooper,  in  his  memoirs  of  Bishop 
Asbury,  after  .stating  the  fact  of  our  having  be- 
come an  independent  Church,  says:  "  This  step 
met  with  general  approbation,  both  among  tlie  preach- 
ers and  members.  Perhaps  we  shall  seldom  find 
such  a  unanimity  of  sentiment  upon  any  ques- 
tion of  such  magnitude." 

The  General  conference  of  1824,  in  their  pas- 
toral address,  in  alluding  to  the  influence  of  a  lay 
delegation  upon  the  finances  of  the  Church,  say; 

"  Whatever  injury  may  be  sustained  from  the 
scantiness  of  our  support  is  attributable,  not  to 
the  improvidence  of  the  rule  which  limits  the 
amount,  but  to  some  other  cause;  and  whatever 
that  cause  may  be,  we  at  least  have  no  informa- 
tion that  the  people  refuse  to  contribute  because 
they  are  not  repre.sented.  Indeed,  it  would 
grieve  us  to  know  this;  for  even  though  they 
should  refuse  to  acknowledge  us  as  their  represent- 
atives in  the  General  conference,  they  can  not  do 
less  for  the  love  of  Christ  than  they  would  oblige 
themselves  to  do  out  of  love  for  authority." 

The  address  of  the  bishops  to  the  General 
conference  of  1840  contains  tlie  following  lan- 
guage: 

"To  preserve  and  strengthen  the  unity  and 
peace  of  that  great  and  increasing  body  of  Chris- 
tians and  Christian  ministers  which  you  represent 
in  this  General  conference,  and  to  devi.se  and 
adopt  measures  for  the  more  extensive  and  effi- 
cient promotioa  of  the  work  of  God  in  these 
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lands,  and  in  foreign  countries,  arc  the  primary 
and  very  important  objects  of  the  institution  of 
this  body.  And  in  these  objects  your  counsel, 
your  acts,  and  your  prayers  should  concen- 
trate." 

Again,  in  1844  the  bishops  say  to  the  General 
conference: 

"  You  arc  now  assembled  in  the  ninth  session 
of  your  body  since  its  organization  under  a  con- 
stitution which,  while  it  defines  and  restricts 
your  powers,  affords  a  permanent  security  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  great  and  growing 
body  of  ministers  and  people  which  you  represent." 

When  we  remember  that  tlie  names  of  Bishops 
Soule  and  Andrew  are  appended  to  these  ad- 
dres>es,  when  it  is  generally  understood  that 
they  were  from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Soule,  and 
that  they  were  recei^'ed  by  the  whole  Church  as 
correct  and  able  documents,  we  are  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  that  our  brethren  of  the  south- 
ern press  approve  the  positions  of  Judge  Nelson, 
so  directly  at  variance  with  them. 

(3.)  The  assumption  of  such  a  power  is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  uniform  decision  of  the 
courts  of  law.  The  power  to  divide  a  Church, 
in  the  sense  of  dissolving  it,  must  necessarily 
involve  the  power  to  make  any  modifications. 
If,  then,  the  power  to  divide  existed  in  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  there  must  have  been  the  power 
to  change  the  doctrines  or  the  government  of  the 
Church.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  General  con- 
ference of  1800  or  of  1808  had  so  changed  our 
doctrines  as  to  make  them  Unitarian  or  Catholic, 
would  they  have  been  acknowledged  as  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church?  The  courts  of  law  can 
only  settle  such  a  question  on  some  contest  for 
property;  but  such  contests  have  frequently 
arisen,  and  the  uniform  decision,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, has  been  that  the  party  holding  the  orig- 
inal doctrines  and  government,  no  matter  how 
small  a  minority,  have  a  right  to  the  property, 
and  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  true  Church. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  an  associate  congregation 
of  Perth,  quoted  by  Mr.  Wood,  the  judge  de- 
cided: 

"  First.  Where  a  difference  of  doctrines  pre- 
vails, the  court  will  decide  in  favor  of  the  party 
which  adheres  to  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the 
Church. 

"  Secondly.  That  when  there  is  a  difference  in 
regard  to  government,  the  court  will  decide  in 
favor  of  those  who  adhere  to  the  old  government. 
But  the  question  of  doctrine  furnishes  the  pri- 
mary rule — an  adherence  to  the  ancient  estab- 
lished doctrines  of  the  Church  is  indispensable 
to  constitute  Church  membership." 

The  same  principles  have  governed  in  the 
suits  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  have 
arisen  between  the  Old  and  New  School  branches. 
Now,  if  the  General  conference  had  no  power  to 
alter  the  doctrines  or  general  economy  of  the 
Church,  Avithout  forfeiting  to  any  minority,  hold- 
ing the  original  doctrines  and  Discipline,  all  the 
acquired  property,  how  could  they  have  the 
power  to  dissolve  tlie  Church  and  make  new  or- 
ganizations? If  the  courts  decide  that  they 
cease  to  bind  the  Church  by  the  smaller  act, 
how  can  they  bind  it  by  the  greater?  The  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  may  by  such  acts  separate 
themselves  from  the  Church,  but  they  can  not 
take  the  membersliip  witli  them. 

9.  The  delegated  General  conference,  from 
1808  to  the  present,  neither  claimed  nor  exer- 
cised the  power  to  divide  the  Church. 

If  we  consider  the  General  conference  of 
1812,  we  find   it   assembling  as  a  delegated 


body,  clothed  with  certain  express  powers,  and 
restrained  by  specific  limitations.  By  the  con- 
ference of  1808  it  was  enacted  that  "  the  Gen- 
eral conference  shall  have  full  powers  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  our  Church,"  under 
certain  restrictions.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
grant  of  power  conveys  the  right  to  divide  the 
Church.     To  this  we  reply, 

(1.)  The  conference  of  1808  could  convey  no 
more  power  than  itself  possessed;  but  as  no  such 
power  existed  in  the  conference  of  1808,  it 
could  impart  no  such  authority  to  its  delegated 
successors. 

(2.)  But  the  language  itself  conveys  no  idea 
of  division.  "  To  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  our  Church  "  implies  the  existence  and  pres- 
ervation of  that  Church  in  its  unity.  The  right 
to  divide  a  Church,  so  as  to  blot  it  from  exist- 
ence, and  to  establish,  "in  its  place,"  "two 
new  ones,"  can  not  be  included  under  the  grant 
of  making  rules  and  regulations  for  it;  for  that 
act  puts  it  out  of  the  power  either  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference  or  of  any  other  body  to  either 
rule  or  regulate  that  Church.  It  is  an  act  of 
destruction,  not  of  government.  As  well  might 
it  be  claimed  that  tlie  right  of  a  teacher  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  his  pupils,  gave  him  a  right  to  murder 
them. 

If  we  look  into  civil  government,  we  shall 
find  no  analogy  for  such  an  interpretation. 
The  right  to  govern  a  state  is  not  considered  as 
conveying  a  right  to  annihilate  it.  Vattel,  in 
his  Law  of  Nations,  discusses  the  question 
whether  a  prince  who  has  absolute  power,  has 
a  right  to  divide  his  kingdom  among  several 
successors,  and  says,  "  Every  sovereignty,  prop- 
erly so  called,  is,  in  its  own  nature,  one  and 
indivisible;  and  those  who  have  united  in  soci- 
ety can  not  be  separated  in  spite  of  themselves." 
"A  nation  becomes  incorporated  into  a  society 
to  labor  for  the  common  welfare,  as  it  shall 
think  proper,  by  living  according  to  wholesome 
laws.  With  this  view  it  establishes  a  public 
authority.  If  it  trusts  this  authority  to  a 
prince,  even  with  the  power  of  transmitting  it 
into  other  hands,  this  can  never  be,  without 
the  express  and  unanimous  consent  of  the  citi- 
zens, with  the  right  of  really  alienating  or  sub- 
jecting the  state  to  another  body-politic.  " 

Nor,  if  we  consider  the  ordinary  business  ar- 
rangements of  society,  shall  we  find  any  par- 
allel to  the  extraordinary  powers  claimed  by 
Judge  Nelson  for  an  ecclesiastical  body.  If 
twenty  men  enter  into  a  partnership,  or  an  as- 
sociation of  any  kind,  they  may  at  their  pleas- 
ure dissolve  the  partnership  or  association;  but, 
as  a  body,  they  have  no  right  to  erect  any  two 
or  more  of  them  into  " separate  and  distinct" 
partnerships.  With  the  dissolution  of  the  body 
their  whole  power  is  gone,  and  the  original 
elements  combine  or  remain  separate  as  they 
please.  How  preposterous  would  it  be  for  a 
company  of  bank  directors,  met  to  reguhile 
their  bank,  to  establish  two  new  banks  in 
place  of  one,  dividing  out  the  stockholder.s 
and  the  stock  at  their  own  pleasure  ! 

In  an  emergency  in  a  state,  the  right  of  dis- 
memberment is  so  far  recognized  that  any  prov- 
ince or  city  may  be  abandoned;  but,  as  "V  attel 
remarks,  "  this  province,  or  this  city,  thus 
abandoned  and  dismembered  from  the  state,  is 
not  obliged  to  receive  the  new  master  attempted 
to  be  given  them.  The  people  being  separated 
from  the  society  of  which  they  were  members, 
they  resume  all  their  rights;  and  if  it  be  neces- 
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ble  for  them  to  defend  their  liberty  against  him 
who  •would  subject  them  to  his  authority,  they 
may  lawfully  resist  him."  But  Judge  Nelson 
goes  far  beyond  this,  and  claims  that  an  eccle- 
siastical government  may  dissolve  itself,  and 
then  has  the  power  to  organize  two  or  more 
governments  in  its  place,  which  shall  be  bind- 
ing upon  all  the  previous  members  of  the 
Church.  This  notion  of  a  body  dissolving 
itself,  or  enacting  itself  out  of  official  being, 
and  then  having  full  power  to  control  the  mem- 
bers and  the  interests  of  the  Church  thus  dis- 
solved, is,  to  our  mind,  so  absurd  that,  were  it 
not  put  forth  by  a  Judge  in  the  highest  Court 
of  our  nation,  we  should  deem  it  unworthy  of 
serious  comment.  If  a  man  even  has  the  right 
to  commit  suicide,  he  can  scarcely  divide  him- 
self after  he  is  dead. 

(.3.)  This  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That  in- 
strument gives  Congress  "  power  to  dispose  of, 
and  make  alt  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  territory"  of  the  United  States. 
Chief  Justice  Story,  in  commenting  upon  this 
clause,  says:  "  The  power  of  Congress  over  the 
public  territory  is  clearly  exclusive  and  uni- 
versal, and  their  legislation  is  subject  to  no 
control."  Yet,  will  Judge  Nelson  decide  that 
Congress  has  the  right  to  divide  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  erect  it  into  "  two  or 
more  separate"  and  independent  governments? 
His  principles  will  lead  to  this;  and  if  he  ap- 
ply his  reasoning  to  a  possible  act  of  Congress, 
he  would  decide  in  favor  of  a  division  of  our  re- 
public. His  whole  reasoning  tends  in  this  di- 
rection, and  we  are  not  surprised  that  it  should 
be  received  with  favor  by  the  secessionists  of 
the  south.  Nor  will  it  be  sufficient  to  reply 
that  Congress  can  erect  this  territory  into 
states.  This  is  not  the  point  at  issue.  So 
may  the  Church  erect  new  annual  conferences, 
subject  to  the  General  conference,  as  new  states 
are  still  under  the  control  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. But  if  the  General  conference,  be- 
cause it  has  "  full  power  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations" for  our  Church,  has,  as  Judge  Nelson 
decides,  the  right  to  dissolve  the  organization, 
and  substitute,  "  in  its  place,"  two  new  Churcli- 
es,  then  Congress,  having  "  power  to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  "  for  the  territory, 
has  the  right  to  absolve  it  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  organize,  "in  its 
place,"  two  or  more  "separate  and  distinct" 
governments.  Thus,  we  have  the  doctrine  of 
dissolution  avowed  in  high  places. 

Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  grant 
of  power  to  the  General  conference,  it  is  lim- 
ited by  certain  definite  restrictions.  Judge 
Nelson  disno.ses  of  these  very  summarily  by 
saying,  "  Neither  of  them  has  any  connection 
with,  or  bearing  upon,  the  question  we  have  been 
considering."  Now,  were  we  even  to  admit 
this,  we  .should  still  be  inclined  to  ask  the 
learned  Judge  what  body,  either  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical, had  ever  inserted  in  its  constitution 
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a  clause  prohibiting,  in  direct  language,  the 
dissolution  or  the  division  of  the  government? 
As  one  of  the  authorities  already  quoted  says, 
each  organization  is  supposed  to  be,  "in  its 
own  nature,  one  and  indivisible."  No  society, 
so  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  appears  to  have 
guarded  again>it  the  commission  of  suicide. 

(4.)  Judge  Nelson  denies  that  the  Restrict- 
ive Articles  impose  any  disability  to  divide 
the  Church,  in  his  sense  of  division,  and  infers 
their  ample  authority  from  the  fact  that  they 


liave  "  full  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  our  Church  under  these  restrictions."  He 
did  not  consider  that  these  "full  powers" 
are  absolutely,  and  in  terms,  confined  to  one 
Church  alone,  and  that,  too,  in  the  sense  of  gov- 
erning, but  not  destroying  it,  and  making  two 
or  more  separate  Churches  out  of  it. 

But  while  we  admit  that,  in  express  lan- 
guage, there  is  no  prohibition  of  division,  we 
are  very  far  from  admitting  that  the  limitations 
have  no  "connection  with,  or  bearing  upon, 
this  question."  The  fifth  of  these  clauses 
reads  thus:  "  They  shall  not  do  away  the  priv- 
ileges of  our  ministers  or  preachers  of  trial  by 
a  committee,  and  of  an  appeal;  neither  shall 
they  do  away  the  privileges  of  our  members  of 
trial  before  the  society,  or  by  a  committee,  and 
of  an  appeal."  The  evident  moaning  of  this 
is,  that  no  minister  or  member  shall  be  de- 
prived of  his  position  in  the  Church  without  a 
regular  trial.  But  if  Judge  Nelson  be  correct, 
many  thousands  of  Metliodists  have  been  so 
removed.  Those  who  were  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  prior  to  1844,  who  liavo 
never  been  tried,  and  who  still  claim  member- 
ship, are  either  in  the  Church,  or  they  are  not. 
If  they  are  in  the  Church,  then  the  Church  still 
exists,  and  occupies  "  its  own  place,"  and  "two 
new  ones"  have  not  been  substituted  for  it.  If 
they  are  not  in  the  Church,  they  have  been  re- 
moved contrary  to  the  fifth  Restrictive  Rule. 
Has  this  restriction,  then,  no  "  bearing  upon  this 
question?" 

Again:  the  third  Restriction  reads  thus: 
"  They  shall  not  change  or  alter  any  part  or 
rule  of  our  government,  so  as  to  do  away  epis- 
copacy, or  destroy  the  plan  of  our  itinerant 
general  superintendency."  By  an  "  itinerant 
general  superintendency  "  is  plainly  meant  a 
superintendency  which  .shall  extend  over  every 
part  of  the  Church,  and  in  which  the  superin- 
tendents shall  pass  from  part  to  part.  Thus 
the  bishops  in  1844,  in  their  address  to  the 
General  conference,  and  alluding  evidently  to 
propositions  wliich  had  been  suggested  as  to 
restricting  the  Episcopacy,  say: 

"Having  noticed  in  what  the  superintend- 
ency chiefly  consists,  it  is  proper  to  observe 
that  the  plan  of  its  operation  is  general,  embraC' 
ing  the  whole  work  in  connectional  order,  and  not 
diocesan  or  sectional.  Consequently,  any  divi- 
sion of  the  work  into  districts,  or  otherwise,  so 
as  to  create  a  particular  charge,  with  any  other 
view,  or  in  any  order,  than  as  a  prudential 
measure  to  secure  to  all  the  conferences  the  an- 
nual visits  of  the  superintendents,  would  be  au 
innovation  on  the  system. 

"  If  we  have  taken  a  correct  view  of  this  sub- 
ject, our  superintendency  must  be  itinerant,  and 
not  local.  It  was  M'isely  provided  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Methodism,  from  its  very  foundation, 
that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  superintend- 
ent 'to  travel  through  the  connection  at  large.' 
And  although  the  extension  of  geograpliical 
boundaries,  and  the  great  increase  of  the  an- 
nual conferences,  have  made  it  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  bishops,  still  the 
duty  required,  and  the  obligation  to  perform 
it,  remain  the  same. 

"That  smch  a  system  as  our  itinerant  minis- 
try could  not  be  preserved  in  harmonious  and 
efficient  operation  under  the  direction  of  local 
bishops,  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof.  If  we 
preserve  a  traveling  ministry,  we  must  have 
traveling  superintendents." 

But  if  the  General  conference  has  the  power 
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to  divide  the  Church  into  any  number  of  "  sep- 
arate and  distinct  ■'  organizations,  how  is  the 
'•itinerant  general  superintendency "  secured? 
Already  the  superintendency  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  is  limited  to  the  norihern 
and  middle  parts  of  the  United  States,  while 
that  of  the  Church,  South,  is  confined  to  south- 
ern portions.  Should  the  General  conference 
see  fit  to  divide  the  Church  inlo  Jifty  parts,  as 
Judge  Nelson  decides  may  be  legally  done,  so 
that  each  part  shall  comprise  but  about  one- 
half  of  an  annual  conference,  where  will  be  our 
"general  superintendency?"  Has  not  this  lim- 
itation, also,  a  very  important  "  bearing  upon 
this  question?" 

This  will  more  fully  appear,  if  we  consider 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  restriction 
was  enacted.  Dr.  Coke,  who  had  been  placed 
iu  the  episcopal  office,  had  spent  a  part  of  his 
time  in  England,  in  connection  with  the  Wes- 
leyan  body  there.  But  in  1606  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  annual  conferences,  offering  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  provided  they  would 
divide  the  Church  into  two  episcopal  districts, 
and  assign  him  to  one  and  Bishop  Asbury  to 
the  other.  This  proposition  the  annual  confer- 
ences could  not  entertain,  but  referred  it  to  the 
next  General  conference  in  1808.  A  suggestion 
was  also  made  at  the  same  conference,  that  a 
bishop  should  be  elected  for  each  annual  con- 
ference. Under  these  circumstances,  while 
these  propositions  were  thus  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference,  this  limitation  was  pro- 
posed by  Rev.  Jesse  Lee,  and  was  adopted  with 
great  unanimity.  The  General  conference  of 
1803  evidently  designed  to  deny  to  all  succeed- 
ing General  conferences  the  power  of  dividing 
the  Methodist  Church  into  permanent  episcopal 
districts.  Yet,  if  the  Church  itself  can  be  di- 
vided at  the  pleasure  of  the  conference,  how 
valueless  is  such  a  restriction  ! 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  we  are  to  confine  our 
investigations  merely  to  the  language  employed 
without  reference  to  the  design  of  the  framers 
of  these  Restrictions.  Judge  Story  remarks  j 
that  "  the  first  and  fundamental  rule  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  all  instruments  is  to  construe 
them  according  to  the  sense  of  the  terms,  and 
Vie  intention  of  the  parties."  Now,  the  term  j 
"  itinerant  general  superintendency  "  plainly 
requires  that  the  episcopal  supervision  of  the 
Church,  in  its  entire  form,  should  be  preserved. 
But  if  any  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase,  abstractly  considered,  we 
think  that  doubt  must  be  removed  by  consider- 
ing the  intention  of  the  parties  employing  the 
language.  Thus,  in  any  aspect  in  which  we 
can  consider  the  question,  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  General  conference  has  no 
power  to  divide  the  Church. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  Restrictive  Articles,  that 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  General  con- 
ference is  confined  exclusively  to  one  Church — 
the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church  alone;  and 
that  it  never  intended,  by  any  process  what- 
ever, to  invest  them  with  power  to  do  indi- 
rectly what  it  has  forbidden  them  to  do  di- 
rectly. Hence,  the  General  conference  has  no 
power  to  act  beyond  these  Restrictions,  except 
as  provided  for  through  the  votes  of  annual 
conferences. 

10.  And  here  we  may  as  well  notice  now 
several  grave  errors  into  which  Judge  Nelson 
has  fallen.  Some  of  these  refer  to  the  General 
conference  of  1784,  and  others  to  the  conference 
of  1808.     We  mention  the  following  errors  of 


r  his  Honor  in  reference  to  the  General  conference 
I  of  1781: 

Error  1.  He  affirms  that  the  traveling  minis- 
j  ters  "  have  no  constituents;  that  they  only  rep- 
resent themselves."  The  contrary  is  the  fact ; 
because,  1.  Although  the  people  of  their  charge 
I  have  not  chosen  them  by  popular  elections, 
they  have  chosen  them  as  their  pastors  in  unity 
with  the  Church,  continuing  in  it,  and  greatly 
'  approving  and  supporting  it.  2.  Were  it  not 
!  so,  the  General  conference  could  no  more  repre- 
sent the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  than  the 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  or  any  other  Church. 
3.  The  people,  by  dissolving  this  relation,  may 
refuse  to  be  represented  by  them. 

Error  2.  He  assumes  that  the  Methodist  min- 
istry are  the  "  source  and  foundation  of  sover- 
eign, unlimited,  temporal,  and  ecclesiastical 
power."  The  reverse  is  true;  because,  1.  All 
such  power,  possessed  by  the  General  confer- 
ence of  1784,  was  acquired  by  their  relation  to 
God  as  his  ministers,  to  Mr.  Wesley  as  his 
sons,  and  to  the  people,  who  had  chosen  them, 
as  pastors.  2.  By  the  Jirst  they  were  called  to 
preach  the  Gospel;  the  second  recognized  them 
as  Christian  teachers;  the  third  gave  them  ec- 
clesiastical powers. 

Error  3.  The  Judge  says  "the  conference 
took  the  entire  government  into  their  own 
hands,  and  organized  and  established  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  We  reply,  1. 
That  societies,  stations,  circuits,  and  confer- 
ences, in  substance,  as  they  exist  to  this  day, 
were  formed  long  before  that  General  confer- 
ence assembled.  2.  They  continued  the  same 
Church  substantially  that  had  been  in  success- 
ful operation  for  many  years  previous. 

Error  4.  He  states  that  "  the  General  confer- 
ence of  1784  established  the  doctrines  and  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 
This  is  fallacious;  because,  1.  They  made  no 
change  in  the  doctrines,  and  only  a  few  verbal 
changes  in  the  Discipline.  2.  The  doctrines 
had  been  long  established  both  in  England  and 
America.  3.  They  had  no  power  for  such  a 
work,  except  by  usurping  it  from  Mr.  Wesley 
and  the  people  of  their  charge. 

Error  5.  His  Honor  says  "  they  appointed  the 
several  authorities."  This  is  contradicted  by 
the;  fact  that  Mr.  Wesley  had  previously  ap- 
pointed superintendents,  elders,  and  deacons; 
and  they  did  nothing  more  than  to  accept 
these. 

Error  6.  He  says  "  they  might  have  organ- 
ized any  number  of  distinct  Churches."  They 
disclaimed  all  such  powers  by  applying  to  Mr. 
Wesley.  Dr.  Coke  had  no  power  to  ordain 
ministers  except  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church:  hence,  they  could  not  organize  another 
Church. 

11.  The  Judge  maintains  that  the  General 
conference  of  lt;44  possessed  all  the  power  of 
the  conference  of  1784,  and  had,  therefore, 
power  to  divide  the  Church;  and  that  the  sepa- 
ration took  place  in  pursuance  of  the  action  of 
competent  authority — by  the  action  of  the 
founders  themselves. 

The  Court  allows  that  the  claimants  are  sep- 
arated from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Of  course,  then,  they  do  not  now  belong  to  the 
Church,  and,  according  to  the  law  laid  down 
by  the  Judge,  are  not  entitled  to  recover. 

The  sovereignty  ascribed  to  the  delegated 
conference  is  absurd,  because  it  is  restrained 
by  six  Restrictions.  And  this  Restriction,  in 
1844,  was  acknowledged  both  by  the  seceders 
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and  adherents,  and  hence  they  sent  the  matter 
to  the  annual  conferences  to  remove  the  restric- 
tion. 

If  we  admit  the  competency  of  the  General 
conference  to  divide  the  Church  as  to  the  mem- 
bership, it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  com- 
petent to  divide  the  fund.  This  incompetency 
■was  admitted  in  sending  it  round  to  the  annual 
conferences. 

We  must  deny,  in  toto,  the  declaration  of  the 
Judge,  that  this  separation  was  by  "  the  act  of 
the  founders  of  the  fund  themselves."  The 
founders  of  the  fund  were  dead.  The  present 
race  of  preachers  were  not  its  founders;  they  are 
only  its  managers.  The  founders  were  those 
■who  first  started  it.  The  growth  of  it  since, 
under  the  management  of  the  late  and  present 
race  of  preachers,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
founding  it.  The  managers  of  the  Girard  Col- 
lege, or  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  are  not,  and 
never  were  their  founders.  This  specious  argu- 
ment of  the  Court,  in  support  of  its  opinions, 
falls  to  the  ground. 

The  assent  of  the  General  conference  that  the 
south  might  secede,  is  no  approval  of  the  seces- 
sion, nor  cloes  it  prove  that  the  Church  could  le- 
gally divide  itself. 

The  Judge  reiterates  that  the  power  to  divide 
the  Church  has  been  claimed  by  the  leading 
minds  of  the  Church,  and  that  this  was  espe- 
cially the  case  in  1844.  Nothing  can  be  more 
contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  case  than  this  asser- 
tion, as  we  have  fully  shown  in  this  history. 

Dr.  Bangs  says,  in  his  History:*  "  The  General 
conference  has"  no  right,  no  authority,  thus  to 
scatter,  tear,  and  slay,  the  body  which  they  are 
bound  to  keep  together,  to  nourish,  to  protect, 
and  to  preserve  in  one  harmonious  whole." 

Bishop  Emory,  in  the  Methodist  Magazine  for 
1830,  most  emphatically  goes  against  the  ex- 
istence of  such  power.  And  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  Canada  conference  on  this  point,  in 
182S,  declares  against  division. 

The  Judge  claims  that  the  General  conference 
of  1844  asserted  its  power  to  divide  the  Church. 
He  says: 

"  As  it  respects  the  action  of  this  body  in  the 
matter  of  division,  no  one  can  pretend  but  that  it 
proceeded  upon  the  assumption  of  unquestioned 
power  to  erect  the  Church  into  two  separate 
ecclesiastical  establishments.  Independently  of 
this  question  of  property,  the  power  of  sever- 
ance is  written  on  every  page  of  their  proceed- 
ings." 

It  is  admitted  that  the  General  conference 
of  1844  did  provide  for  the  peaceful  separation 
of  the  south  from  the  Church,  if  necessity  re- 
quired it.  But  this  is  altogether  a  different 
Uiing  from  that  spoken  of  by  Judge  Nelson. 
The  report  adopted  by  the  conference  recognizes 
the  continued  existence  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church. 

Beside,  the  division  spoken  of  by  the  Judge 
was  disclaimed  by  the  leading  men  of  the  con- 
ference. Nearly  all  tlie  leading  men  who  were 
in  the  conference  in  1844,  were  also  members  in 
1848.  They  say,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  to  three, 

"  There  exists  no  power  in  the  General  confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  pass 
any  act  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  effect- 
uates, autliorizes,  or  sanctions  a  division  of  said 
Church." 
Dr.  Capers's  plan  for  division,  by  almost  gen- 
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;  eral  consent,  was  abandoned  as  unconstitutional 
I  and  impracticable.  Drs.  Paine,  Winans,  and 
I  Smith,  declared  that  the  conference  had  no  such 
'  powers.  And  Messrs.  Hamline,  Bangs,  and  Fin- 
fey,  uttered  similar  sentiments. 

"  There  is  not  in  any  government  a  provision 
made  to  divide  itself,  and  consequently  it  must 
be  done  by  violence,  or  in  a  peaceful  manner  by 
common  consent." — Dr.  Paine. 

"  The  only  proposition  was,  that  they  might 
have  liberty,  if  necessary,  to  organize  a  separate 
conference." — Dr.  Winans. 

"  This  General  conference,  I  am  aware,  has  no 
authority  directly  to  effect  this  separation." — 
Dr.  Smith. 

The  General  conference  of  1844  neither  de- 
signed to  divide  the  Church,  nor  did  they  attempt 
to  do  so.  All  the  debaters  denied  that  any  such 
power  existed  in  the  General  conference.  The 
prospective  separation  of  the  south  was  viewed 
as  a  contingency,  and  this  depends  on  an  emer- 
gency whicli  might  not  happen.  There  was  no 
resolution  of  the  General  conference  proposing  to 
divide  the  Church,  to  destroy  the  old  Church,  or  or- 
ganize new  ones.  There  was  a  witlidrawal  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ajiprelicnded  and 
provided  for.  No  one  in  the  General  conference 
pretended  to  act  for  the  south,  and  to  separate  or 
withdraw  them.  This,  it  was  conceded  by  all, 
if  done,  must  be  done  by  the  south  themselves. 
If,  indeed,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as 
it  existed  in  1844,  was  divided  into  two 
Churches,  and  the  old  Church  ceased  to  exist,  it 
was  done  without  the  knowledge,  concurrence, 
or  consent  of  the  northern  conferences. 

The  General  conference  of  1844  did  not  assert 
or  possess  the  power  to  divide  and  destroy  the 
organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
They  only  provided  for  a  secession  whicli  they 
were  assured  would  take  place,  and  Avhich  they 
had  no  power  to  prevent. 

12.  We  may  here  notice  several  gi-ave  errors 
of  the  Judge  in  reference  to  the  power  of  the  del- 
egated General  conference  since  1808. 

Error  1.  His  Honor  says:  "As  it  respects  the 
power  of  the  General  conference  since  the  mod- 
ifications of  1808,  it  is  the  same  as  previously 
existed.  .  .  The  powers  conferred  on  the  General 
conference  are  broad  and  unlimited,  .  .  .  the  same 
as  before."  "  The  Restrictive  Articles  have  no 
connection  with,  or  bearing  upon  a  division  of 
the  Church,  in  the  sense  of  substituting  two 
others  in  its  place."     The  fallacy  of  the  Judge's 

S)ropositiou  is  proved  from  the  fact,  that  the  con- 
erence  of  1808  designed  by  tliese  Restrictions  to 
confine  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  General 
conference  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
exclusively.  Hence  any  act  making  rules  and 
regulations  for  another  Church,  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution. 

Error  2.  The  Court  affirms,  that  to  substitute 
two  Churches  for  one,  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Restrictions.  The  proof  to  the  contrary 
is,  that  the  constitution  acknowledges  the  Epis- 
copacy as  a  unit;  and  to  substitute  two  inde- 
pendent Churches  would  destroy  that  unity,  and 
create  two  independent  Episcopacies  in  its  place. 
And  this  is  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Restric- 
tion. 

Error  3.  The  Judge,  in  support  of  his  "  opin- 
ion," st^s  nothing  in  the  division  of  the  Church 
incompatible  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
ministers  and  members,  as  protected  by  the  con- 
stitution. We  reply  to  this  assumption,  1.  That 
the  Restrictive  Articles  protect  these  privileges 
iuviolably  against  the  powers  of  the  General  con- 
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fercnce.  2.  And  such  a  division  as  his  Honor 
asserts,  -would  take  them  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  without  any 
sucli  disciplinary  process,  in  open  violation  of  the 
constitution. 

Error  4.  The  Judge  errs  greatly  in  his  argu- 
ment on  the  case  of  the  Canada  conference.  For, 
1.  He  makes  a  mere  inference  from  an  obscure 
declaration  the  standard  to  contradict  the  ex- 
press provision  of  the  constitution.  2.  Accord- 
ing to  his  interpretation,  the  General  conference 
can  do  indirectly  what  they  can  not  do  directly. 
3.  He  acknowledges  that  the  General  conference 
of  1844  were  restricted  from  dividing  the  Book 
Concern  directly;  but  that  they  had  the  power  to 
do  it  indirectly  by  dividing  the  Church,  and 
then  the  Court  could  compel  a  division  of  the 
property  of  the  Book  Concera. 

Error  5.  The  Judge  quotes  the  case  of  the 
Canada  conference  as  an  analogous  one  for  divid- 
ing the  Church.  It  is  enough  to  say  to  this, 
that  the  General  conference  disavowed  by  their 
acts  and  declarations  that  they  had  any  power 
to  divide  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Error  6.  The  Court  says:  "Power  to  erect  the 
Church  into  two  separate  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments is  unquestioned.  .  .  .  The  power  of  sever- 
ance is  written  on  every  page  of  their  proceed- 
ings." This  is  fallacious;  because,  1.  No  such 
design  to  divide  the  Church  is  expressed  in  the 
plan,  as  it  is  called.  2.  No  such  design  can  be 
inferred  from  the  character  and  general  design  of 
the  plan.  3.  Nor  from  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference, for  they  disavowed  any  such  design,  and 
all  such  power.  4.  Nor  from  the  history  of  the 
plan.  Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  the  plan  rec- 
ognizes the  organization  and  government  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  unchanged  and  en- 
tire, before,  at,  and  after  the  accomplishment  of 
all  the  provisions  of  the  plan.  ,  The  Louisville 
convention  makes  this  recognition:  so  does  the 
Petersburg  General  conference;  the  commission- 
ers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
do  the  same;  the  plan  itself,  in  express  terms, 
recognizes  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  un- 
impaired and  unchanged,  after  all  its  provisions 
are  fulfilled. 

13.  The  Judge  falls  readilv  in  with  the  Louis- 
ville convention,  who  claimed  the  authority  of  the 
General  conference  for  all  their  proceedings. 
They  said:  "  We  do  nothing  but  what  we  are  ex- 
pressly authorized  to  do  by  the  supreme,  or, 
rather,  highest  legislative  power  of  the  Church. 
Would  the  Church  authorize  us  to  do  wrong?" 
The  General  conference  of  1844  did  not  give 
any  authority  to  this  purpose;  they  barely  ac- 
knowledged the  power  of  the  southeJ'n  confer- 
ences to  secede;  but  they  did  not  pretend,  to  give 
authority,  or  even  sanction  or  approbation.  But 
the  south  not  only  proclaimed  they  had  this^  au- 
thority, but  it  was  made  an  inducement  by  the 
annexation  of  funds.  In  our  histoiy  we  have  suf- 
ficiently discussed  this  subject;  and  the  Jutlgp,  j 
in  giving  countenance  to  those  erroneous  vietf.s,  I 
has  done  great  injustice  to  innocent  men.  ■ 

14.  The  Judge  prepares  the  way  for  his  opin- ; 
ion  by  alleging  .sometning  in  the  case  "  jx^culiar  j 
and  novel,  and  differing  essentially  from  the 
cases  of  this  description  that  have  hcrekifore 
fallen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  chan- 
cery." We  must  infer  from  this,  that  the  Court 
considered  the  books  containing  reports  wi,  and 
embodying  the  laws  of  charitable  uses,iurnish 
no  authority  or  precedent  by  which  to  decide 
this  case.  Hence  the  Court,  discarding  all  pre- 
vious judicial  decisions,  had  full  scope  td  exer- 


cise its  own  views  on  the  subject.  This  sweep- 
ing declaration  prepared  the  way  for  the  anom- 
alous decision  given  in  this  case,  differing,  as  it 
docs  from  all  other  cases  as  to  the  character  of 
the  decision,  but  agreeing  with  the  general  cur- 
rent of  decided  cases  in  its  principles.  This 
peculiar  and  novel  character  given  arbitrarily  to 
the  case,  relieves  it  at  once  from  any  influence 
from  the  long  and  well-established  principles  of 
the  Mosaic,  canon,  civil,  British,  and  American 
codes,  with  which  his  Honor's  decision  is  at 
variance,  and  which  we  will  undertake  to  show 
in  this  review. 

15.  In  connection  with  asserting  "  broad  and 
unlimited"  powers  to  the  General  conference. 
Judge  Nelson  refers  to  Canada  in  the  following 
terms: 

"  The  practice  of  the  General  conference  since 
1808  confirms  this  view.  The  connection  of  the 
annual  Upper  Canada  conference  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  was  dissolved  in  1828, 
and  that  bodj^  authorized  to  erect  itself  into 
an  independent  ecclesiastical  establishment." 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  decision  of  the  Judge 
that  he  quoted  this  case.     Because, 

(1.)  The  General  conference  of  1823  decided 
that  they  had  no  power  to  divide  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  and  should  the  Canada  con- 
ference separate  or  secede,  she  must  do  it  on  her 
own  responsibility,  without  authority  from  the 
General  conference  for  doing  so. 

(2.)  The  Canada  conference  withdrew  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  for  political  and 
sectional  reasons,  deemed  on  both  sides  suf- 
ficient. They  parted,  too,  in  kindness  and 
peace. 

(3.)  The  southern  conferences  absolutely  re- 
fused to  divide  any  portion  of  the  Book  Concern 
with  the  Canada  brethren.  The  southern  con- 
ferences gave  three  hundred  and  eighty-four 
votes  against  dividing  the  funds.  So  that  if  all 
the  other  conferences  had  voted  in  its  favor, 
these  very  conferences,  which  are  now  prosecu- 
ting a  claim  in  the  civil  court,  under  precisely 
the  sanie  circumstances,  positively  refused  to 
give  Canada  a  dollar  by  division. 

(4.)  The  south,  while  in  connection  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  both  in  the  Gen- 
eral conference  of  1832  and  1844,  oflScially  de- 
clared their  constitutional  inability  to  divide  the 
Book  Concern,  by  submitting  it  to  the  annual 
conferences,  and  acting  on  their  decisions. 

(5.)  Dr.  Paine,  now  Bishop  Paine,  in  his  re- 
port to  the  General  conference  of  1836,  declared 
that  the  vote  of  the  annual  conferences,  though 
that  was  especially  the  vote  of  the  south,  was 
"  final  and  conclusive  against  the  claims  of  the 
Canada»brethren." 

(6.)  After  all  these  official  declarations,  in 
1828,  1.832,  1836,  1844,  when  the  annual  con- 
ferences decided  against  their  claims,  precisely  as 
they  decided  against  Canada,  instead  of  submit- 
ting ,to*the  authoritv  of  the  constitution,  as  the 
Canada  brethren  did,  they  resorted  to  the  civil 
counts. 

( t.>  The  Court  has  overlooked  all  these  facts, 
and,  "in  opposition  to  the  principles  formerly 
avffw-cd  by  the  south,  and  in  express  opposition 
to  the  constitution  and  rules  of  the  Church,  has 
decreed  in  favor  of  the  new  and  unfounded 
claims,  of  the  south  as  now  put  forth. 

(8.)*  !n  former  years  our  eouthern  brethren 
were  never  charged  with  sordid  and  dishonest 
views,  because  they  withheld  their  votes;  and 
yet  their  vote  was;  almost  unanimou.^,  and  for 
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good  and  sufficient  reasons  in  their  estiraation. 
and  in  the  estimation  of  the  Church.  But  all 
the  reasons  of  right  and  justice  bearing  on  the 
consciences  of  men,  that  existed  then  in  the  one 
case,  exist  now  in  the  other.  The  act,  there- 
fore, in  both  cases,  is  entitled  to  the  same  con- 
struction, the  question  of  right  and  duty  being 
the  same.  The  constitutional  majorities  in  the 
General  conference,  in  both  cases,  were  in  favor 
of  the  distribution;  but  in  both  cases  the 
requisite  majority  was  wanting  in. the  annual 
conferences. 

16.  According  to  the  Court,  the  General  confer- 
ence of  1844  authorized  the  south  to  destroy  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
pretended,  that  the  conference  did,  by  their 
act,  destroy  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
but  that  they  authorized  the  southern  confer- 
ences to  destroy  it;  for  Judge  Nelson  contends 
for  the  division  of  the  Church,  so  as  to  form  two 
new  ones  out  of  the  old  one.  The  claim  is  this, 
that  the  absolute  power  over  the  Church  could 
be  transferred  by  the  General  conference  to 
whomsoever  that  body  saw  fit  to  transfer  it; 
that  they  did  transfer  it  to  as  many  annual  con- 
ferences as  saw  fit  to  use  it.  It  was  an  organ- 
ized Church  when  the  General  conference  of 
1844  adjourned.  It  would  have  remained  so, 
if  the  southern  conferences  had  not  separated 
from  it.  It  was  therefore  in  their  keeping.  The 
highest  functions  of  legislative  and  conventional 
or  constitutional  power  over  the  whole  organic 
body  was,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Court  and  its  teachers,  vested  by  the  Church  in 
the  General  conference;  and  this  was  again 
transferred  to  the  southern  conferences,  did  they 
see  fit  to  exercise  it.  This  is  both  absurd  and 
impossible. 

17.  The  Judge  awards  the  property  to  per- 
sons of  whom  the  founders  never  dreamed. 
The  original  founders  of  the  fund  never  intend- 
ed that  it  should  be  appropriated  to  persons  out 
of  the  Church,  or  to  those  who  had  withdrawn 
from  it,  either  violently  or  peaceably.  The  in- 
tent of  the  founders  is  the  law  in  the  case.  The 
General  conference  of  1844  were  not  the  found- 
ers, but  the  managers  or  trustees  of  the  fund. 
The  conference  could  not  divide  it  differently 
from  the  intent  of  the  founders;  and  the  found- 
ers have  long  since  died.  Even  the  preachers, 
as  a  body,  could  not  constitutionally  divide  the 
fund  to  persons  out  of  the  Church.  If  all  the 
annual  conferences  had  consented  to  a  division 
to  persons  out  of  the  Church,  the  division  could 
not  have  been  legally  made;  because  such  was 
not  the  intent  of  the  founders.  According  to 
the  law  that  governs  religious  trusts,  there  is  no 
power  on  earth  to  change  the  design  of  the 
founders.  And  the  founders  did  not,  sixty 
years  before,  contemplate  the  division  of  the 
Church.  This  fund  was  founded  some  sixty 
years  before  this  attempted  division.  The 
growth  of  it  is  not  its  foundation;  and  the 
intent  of  the  present  managers  can  not  alter  the 
intent  of  its  founders.  That  intent  was  fixed 
by  the  founders  at  the  time  the  foundation  was 
laid,  and  after  this  the  founders  themselves 
could  not  alter  the  intent.  They  had  made 
their  dedication,  and  could  not  recall  it.  The 
decision  of  the  Judge  perverts  the  very  purpo- 
ses of  trust. 

IB.  In  attempting  to  bring  the  complainants 
into  the  proper  characters  of  beneficiaries  of  tlie 
fund,  he  evades  the  name  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  employs,  we  must  say, 
sophistical  language.     The  Court  says  of  the 


complainants:  "  It  is  not  pretended  but  that 
they  are  still  traveling  preachers,  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  connection,"  etc.  This  asser- 
tion is  true,  but  it  is  a  sophism.  They  were 
not  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  though 
they  were  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  com- 
munion. The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South  is  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  commun- 
ion, but  not  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  United  Brethren,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Canada,  and  several  other  bodies  of 
men,  are  of  the  "  Methodist  Episcopal  com- 
munion," but  they  are  not  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Beside,  the  complainants  have  renounced 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  organized 
themselves  into  another  Church.  It  is  in  vain 
the  Judge  asks,  "What  act  have  they  done  to 
deprive  them  of  the  description  of  persons  for 
whose  relief  its  proceeds  have  been  permanently 
devoted?"  We  answer,  they  have  seceded 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  there- 
fore they  no  longer  belong  to  it.  They  have 
done  this  act,  the  act  of  secession  or  withdrawal, 
and  that  is  enough. 

Furthermore,  the  south  resisted  the  lawful  act 
of  the  General  conference  to  final  secession,  on 
their  own  responsibility,  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  conference  had  the 
right  to  restrain,  reprove,  correct,  suspend,  or 
expel  Bishop  Andrew.  The  south  rebelled 
against  the  lawful  authority  of  the  conference, 
and  consummated  their  rebellion  iu  wholly  re- 
nouncing the  jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  south  have  perpetra- 
ted an  act  of  unqualified  rebellion.  They  have 
also  seceded  and  withdrawn  from  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  and  are  no  longer  mem- 
bers or  ministers  of  that  Church;  and  although 
the  south  seceded  according  to  the  plan,  this 
does  not  mend  the  matter;  for  the  plan  puts 
them  out  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  the  place  of  retaining  them  in  it. 

The  complainants  can  not  be  in  and  out  of  the 
Church  at  the  same  time,  and  as  they  claim 
not  being  in  it,  but  out  of  it,  the  law  which 
limits  the  distribution  to  persons  in  the  Church, 
can  not  give  it  to  those  who  are  avowedly  out  of 
it.  It  is  true,  the  Court  has  attempted,  in  op- 
position to  the  bill  and  the  proofs,  to  bring  the 
complainants  within  the  Cluirch,  because  they 
are  Methodists,  in  a  "  Methodist  Episcopal  con- 
nection and  communion,  and  subject  to  its  doc- 
trines and  Discipline."  If  being  Episcopal 
Methodists  entitles  them  to  the  fund,  then  the 
Episcopal  Methodists  of  Canada  are  entitled. 
If  holding  to  the  same  doctrit 


nes  and  Discipline 
entitles  them,  then  the  Protestant  and  Wesleyan 
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Methodists  may  recover  from  us.  Or,  if  assum- 
ing the  same  name  entitles  them,  then  all  a  man 
has  to  do,  to  obtain  his  neighbor's  pritperty,  is, 
to  assume  his  name,  and  apply  to  Judge  Nel- 
son. There  are  many  John  Smiths,  and  if  the 
principle  be  good  whicli  is  assumed  by  the 
Court  in  this  case,  any  John  Smitii  may  claim 
the  property  of  John  Smith,  without  proving 
his  identity  with  the  real  ownersliip.  Inas- 
n)uch,  then,  as  the  claimants  do  not  belong  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  nor  distressed 
preachers  thereof,  the  decision  in  their  favor  is 
contrary  to  law,  as  laid  down  by  the  Court 
itself. 

19.  TJie  decision  of  the  Court  is  without  prec- 
edents or  authorities.  The  Judge  cites  no  au- 
thority, for  the  plain  reason  that  none  existed 
that  would  sustain  him.     In  the  decisions  of 
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the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
customary  for  the  judges  to  give  long  and  elab- 
orate written  opinions  to  sustain  their  decis- 
ions, in  which  many,  if  not  all  the  authorities 
relied  on  will  be  cited,  and  a  course  of  reason- 
i'Jg  gone  into,  to  show  the  analogy  in  the  cases 
recited  to  the  one  in  question;  and  if  the  case 
he  peculiar  or  novel,  the  cases  having  the  nearest 
analogy  are  adduced,  to  aid  iu  the  decision. 
But  no  such  course  is  taken  by  the  learned 
Judge.  Hence,  the  mode  in  which  this  decision 
is  given,  is,  according  to  legal  parlance,  "jump- 
ing into  a  decision." 

The  original  opinions  and  decisions,  from 
which  our  courts  of  chancery  derive  their  prec- 
edents, came  from  England,  where  the  judge 
is  in  the  place  of  the  king,  so  that  his  decisions 
are  the  laws  of  the  land;  and  following  this 
"safe  precedent,"  our  judges  become  law-mak- 
ers, or  legislators.  Juries,  iu  chancery,  are  sel- 
dom admitted,  by  which  we  can  have  the  opin- 
ion of  twelve  unsophisticated  men.  Neverthe- 
less, had  the  rule  of  "  safe  precedents "  been 
observed  in  this  case,  the  decision  would  have 
been  diflferent.  But  to  avoid  the  force  of  the 
authorities  cited  by  the  defendants'  counsel,  the 
case  is  assumed  to  be  peculiar  and  novel.  The 
law,  then,  which  steps  in  with  such  force  in 
this  case,  not  being  statutory,  nor  common  law, 
nor  yet  the  "law  of  safe  precedent,"  is  no 
other  than  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  unsustained 
by  a  course  of  reasoning  or  cited  authorities. 

20.  The  Court,  in  this  case,  decides  not  only 
without  precedents  or  authorities,  but  also  with- 
out giving  reasons  or  proofs  for  his  decision. 
The  Judge  gives  no  reasons  in  support  of  his 
decision.  The  dicta  of  Chief  Justice  Hale, 
Blackstone,  Kent,  or  Story,  against  long-estab- 
lished principles  of  law,  or  unsupported  by 
reasons,  will  find  little  favor  with  reasonable 
men.  And  why  should  the  dictum  of  Judge 
Nelson  be  of  greater  weight  than  his  more 
learned  predecessors?  The  defendants  gave 
strong  facts,  and  sound  reasonings  on  them,  to 
sustain  their  answer.  The  Judge  concedes, 
that  "the  main  question  iu  the  case,  therefore, 
arises  upon  the  answer,  and  the  proofs  to  sup- 
port it."  Still  he  does  not  attend  to  these  rea- 
sons, to  show  how  far  the  bill  entitles  the  com- 
plainants to  their  cause.  It  seems  no  proofs 
were  necessary  to  sustain  the  bill,  and  this  is 
taken  for  granted;  for,  because  the  bill  brings 
in  the  complainants  within  the  description  to 
recover,  they  must  recover,  whether  the  bill  is 
sustained  by  proof  or  not.  He  makes  no  allu- 
sion to  proofs  in  support  of  the  bill,  but  be- 
cause the  bill  makes  out  its  own  case,  the 
plaintiflf,  according  to  all  sound  jurisprudence, 
must  sustain  his  bill  by  evidence.  If  the 
defendant  make  no  plea,  yet  the  plaintiff  must, 
by  proofs,  show  himself  entitled  to  recover,  or 
he  could  not  do  so.  The  present  case  seems  to 
have  been  decided  on  entirely  new  rules  and 
principles  of  practice,  reversing  the  old  order 
of  procedure.  We  allow  the  complainants 
brought  proofs;  but  the  Judge  decided  the  case 
in  their  favor,  because  the  bill  made  out  the 
case.  The  Court  says,  "  The  bill  brings  the 
complainants  within  the  description  of  persons 
entitled  to  a  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
fund."  Heretofore,  in  courts  of  equity,  if  the 
proofs  in  favor  of  the  bill  do  not  sustain  it,  tlie 
bill  must  fall,  whether  the  answer  is  sustained 
by  proof  or  not.  In  the  case  before  us,  because 
the  claimants  make  out  their  case  in  their  bill, 
irrespective  of  proofs,  they  must  recover. 


21.  The  decision  of  the  Court  is  contrary  to 
the  best  and  safest  decisions  governing  such 
cases;  for  the  general  law  in  sucli  cases  is, 
that  withdrawal  from  a  Church  works  a  forfeit' 
ure  of  privileges.  But  the  Court  has  decided, 
that  voluntarily  withdrawing  from  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  and  becoming  members 
of  aniither  Church  entirely  independent,  forfeits 
no  right  to  membership  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  asks,  "  What  act  have  they 
done  to  deprive  them  of  the  description  of  per- 
sons for  whose  relief  its  proceeds  have  been 
permanently  devoted?" 

The  authorities  cited  by  defendants'  counsel, 
some  twenty  or  more  cases,  being  all  tlie  lead- 
ing and  strong  cases  in  the  books  which  bear 
upon  the  point,  all  go  to  establish  the  point 
that  seccders  take  nothing  with  them  in  such 
cases.  But  all  this  is  set  aside  at  one  sweep  by 
the  Court,  by  considering  the  case  "  peculiar 
and  novel;"  that  is,  that  none  of  the  cases 
cited  were  analogous  to  this,  so  that  the  decis- 
ions in  these  cases  do  not,  in  the  view  of  the 
Court,  apply  to  this.  But  the  Court  does  not 
show  wherein  they  differ.  This  in  an  easy  way 
of  disposing  authorities.  But  had  these  au- 
thorities been  admitted,  the  decision  would 
have  been  different. 

22.  We  maintain  that  the  decision  of  the  Court 
in  this  case  is  not  a  judicial  decision,  but  a  mere 
legislative  enactment,  in  itself  arbitrary,  and 
unjust  in  its  operations.  It  is  without  the  sup- 
port of  safe  precedents  or  authorities;  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  reasons  and  proofs  belonging  to  the 
case;  and  it  is  actually  contrary  to  the  entire 
range  of  precedents  or  authorities  governing  such 
cases,  in  former  decisions  of  a  like  nature.  The 
Judge  says: 

"Assume,  therefore,  that  the  General  confer- 
ence were  disabled,  on  account  of  the  sixth 
Restrictive  Article,  from  appropriating  the  fund; 
still,  if  the  complainants  bring  themselves 
within  the  description  of  beneficiaries,  they  are 
not  thereby  deprived  of  it.  The  law  steps  in, 
and  enforces  the  right." 

We  have  seen  that  they  have  not  brought 
themselves  within  the  description  of  beneficia- 
ries, whether  as  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  or  as  distressed  traveling  preach- 
ers. What  law  is  it  which  steps  in  to  override 
the  intent  of  the  founders  of  the  fund,  and  the 
vote  of  its  trustees  or  managers? 

The  Court  has  said  "  the  founders  had  a  right 
to  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  the  proceeds  and  profits  should  be  dis- 
tributed, and  the  persons  to  whom,  which,  when 
prescribed,  furnishes  the  law  of  the  case  for  the 
Court."  This  is  justly  said.  It  is  also  correctly 
affirmed  by  the  Judge  that  the  beneficiaries 
must  be  "distressed  traveling,  supernumerary, 
and  worn-out  preachers  in  Uie  connection  of  the 
Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  their  widows  and 
oi-phans."  The  Court  further  lays  down  the 
law — "to  entitle  complainants,  and  those  they 
represent,  to  the  enjoyment,  they  must  bring 
themselves  within  the  description."  But  the 
claimants  do  not  pretend  to  be  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  or  to  be  distressed  or  defi- 
cient. They  affirm  that  they  have  seceded  from 
the  Church.  They  claim  by  the  plan;  but  the 
plan  puts  them  out  of  the  Church,  in  the  place 
of  putting  them  into  it. 

The  Court  having  averred  the  law,  as  laid 
down  by  itself,  which  is  the  rule  of  distributioa 
prescribed  by  its  founders,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
a  law  invoked  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  south. 
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This  la-w  is  not  a  statute,  for  there  is  none,  at 
least  none  cited.  It  must,  we  suppose,  be  the 
law  of  equity,  so  called.  This  is  nothing  more 
than  a  series  of  precedents,  in  the  shape  of  de- 
cisions of  judges,  first  in  England,  and  then  in 
the  United  States.  This  law  consists  of  the 
opinions  of  judges  as  to  what  is  right  between 
man  and  man,  in  good  conscience. 

The  original  decisions  from  which  our  courts 
of  clmncery  derive  their  precedents,  came  from 
England,  where  the  judge  is  in  the  place  of  the 
king,  whose  decisions  were  looked  on  as  laws. 
Thus  judges,  with  us,  are  law-makers  or  legisla- 
tors. Their  opinions  are  law.  Such  opinions 
may  be  formed  with  a  view  to  compromise,  to 
split  the  difference,  or  divide  the  profit  or  gain. 
The  law  which  here  "  steps  in  and  enforces  the 
right,"  not  being  the  statutory  law,  nor  the  law 
of  safe  precedent,  is  nothing  else  than  the  mere 
opinion  of  the  judge,  unsustained  by  reason  or 
authorities,  by  constitutions  or  statute  laws. 

23.  The  decision  of  Judge  Nelson  is  contraiy 
to  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  civil  or 
Roman  law,  the  canon  or  ecclesiastical  law, 
British  law,  and  American  law. 

24.  Although  we  do  not  accuse  the  Court  of 
intentional  wrong,  there  is  manifested  a  sympa- 
thy and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Court  that 
■went  far  to  form  the  decision.  The  opinion 
says,  "if  reasonably  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  the  original  founders."  It  does  not  say  posi- 
tively and  bona  Jide  consistent  therewith,  but 
reasonably  so.  The  Court  was  anxious  to  ad- 
minister so  as  to  secure  to  the  south  their  claim. 
Hence  ic  was  easy  to  do  what  there  was  an 
anxiety  to  do,  especially  as  there  was  power  to 
do  so.  With  this  sympathy  or  bias  for  the  south, 
the  Court  was  led  to  overlook  all  the  authorities, 
and  the  avowed  withdrawal  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  This  anxiety  and  sympathy 
for  the  south  could  overlook  the  Restrictive 
Rules,  and  the  avowed  profession  of  the  south  to 
adhere  to  the  plan,  which  required  the  votes 
of  the  annual  conferences.  The  principles,  too, 
of  the  Mosaic,  civil,  canon,  British,  and  Ameri- 
can codes,  could  be  overlooked;  and,  more  dis- 
astrous still,  the  tenures  of  all  religious  trusts 
were  disregarded,  to  make  way  for  granting  the 
claims  of  tho.se  who  pressed  them  with  zeal  and 
perseverance. 

Still,  we  can  easily  explain  all  this.  The 
south  pressed  their  claims  with  earnestness, 
confidence,  bullying,  and  constant  charges  of 
fraud  and  dishonesty  against  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  It  was  currently  circulated 
that  the  General  conference  promised  to  divide 
those  funds,  and  that  the  refusal  of  the  annual 
conferences  was  a  piece  of  consummate  fraud. 
The  southern  commissioners  and  their  aids 
were  unremitting  to  inculcate  their  new  doc- 
trines, in  regard  to  religious  trusts,  so  as  to  run 
tliem  into  partnership  assf>ciations.  Thus  a 
sort  of  popular  opinion  favorable  to  the  south 
was  formed. 

Add  to  this,  many  preachers  and  laymen  of 
New  York,  having  southern  affinities,  or  desiring 
at  any  rate  to  divide  the  funds,  threw  in  their 
eJiitire  influence  in  favor  of  the  distribution  in 
any  practicable  way,  with  little  or  no  reference 
to  sound  principles,  or  the  final  results  of  such  a 
course. 

Here,  then,  was  the  Court,  surrounded  with 
these  influences,  the  south  contending  for  recog 
nition,  and  the  friends  of  the  defendants  were 
against  their  success.  It  is  no  wonder  the 
Judge  decided  as  he  did;  and  the  more  especially 
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as  he  evidently  did  not  study  the  peculiar  polity 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  so  as  to  give 
a  consistent  decision  in  the  case.  Hence,  through 
the  lack  of  proper  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the 
Judge,  the  rampant  and  unscrupulous  persist- 
ence of  the  southern  slaveholders,  and  the 
unwise  concessions  of  many  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  especially  in  New  York,  a 
decision  is  made,  perilous  to  all  the  religious 
trusts  in  the  United  States,  not  only  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  but  in  all  the  Churches. 

25.  We  are  bound,  however,  to  thank  the 
Court  for  exonerating  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  from  fraud,  dishonesty,  or  wicked  rob- 
bery. This  he  does  effectually  in  deciding  that 
the  General  conference  could  not  divide  the 
funds  without  the  proper  votes  of  the  annual 
conferences.  He  decides  that  the  ministers  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are  honest  men. 
This  is  worth  ten  thousand  times  twice  over  the 
sum  gained  to  the  south.  The  ground  taken  in 
the  famous  Appeal  of  the  southern  commissioners, 
iu  the  bill  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  by  the  southern 

Eress  in  general,  was,  that  the  General  conference 
ad  full  power  to  distribute  the  funds  without 
the  constitutional  vote  of  the  annual  conferences. 
The  Court  leaves  this  to  the  special  pleaders, 
who  had  the  bad  eminence  of  using  the  vile 
charge,  and  goes  on  the  principle  that  a  court  of 
equity  can  order  that  done  which  the  General 
conference  could  not  do.  Thus  the  charge  of 
wicked  robbery  is  discarded  by  the  Judge. 

26.  While  the  parent  Wesleyan  body  iu  Europe 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America 
have  always  maintained  that  the  division  of  the 
body  was  schismatic,  dangerous,  and  unscriptu- 
ral,  the  right  of  the  British  conference,  or  the 
General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  approved  by  the  annual  conferences,  to 
agree  to  the  separation  of  a  portion  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  their  organization  into  an  independent 
body,  may  be  said  to  be  fully  established.  This 
is  wholly  different  from  division,  as  used  by 
Judge  Nelson.  In  this  manner  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  separated  from  the  British 
conference.  It  was  thus  the  Church  in  Canada 
was  separated.  In  like  manner  the  French  and 
Australian  conferences  have  been  formed.  All 
these  petitioned  the  parent  body  for  such  organi- 
zation; the  parent  bodies  agreed  to  it;  the  new 
bodies  accepted  the  ^rant,  formed  their  new 
organizations,  and  continued  in  peace,  harmony, 
and  fraternization  wilh  the  parent  bodies.  Such 
a  course  is  right  and  proper.  And  as  five  such 
regular  organizations,  namely,  the  Irish  confer- 
ence, the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Wes- 
leyan Canada  Church,  the  French  Church,  and 
the  Australian  Churches,  have  been  formed, 
many  more  such  will  doubtless  yet  take  place. 
Germany,  China,  Africa,  South  America,  will,  we 
trust,  be  thus  formed.  So,  in  connection  with 
the  British  Wesleyans,  many  such  will  be 
formed.  But  the  body  itself  can  not  be  divided, 
and  two  new  ones  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
defunct  CJuirch. 

It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  General  con- 
ference of  1R44  that  the  south  should  be  organ- 
ized similar  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
or  the  Church  in  Canada.  But  the  violent  and 
revolutionary  course  of  the  south  prevented  this. 
We  trust,  however,  they  will  retract,  and  assume 
a  different  character. 

How  far  such  a  legitimate  separation  should 
require  the  division  of  the  general  funds  of  re- 
ligious trusts,  we  arc  at  no  loss  to  decide.  The 
Wesleyan  body  in  Europe  divided  none  of  their 
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religious  trust  funds  with  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  at  its  organization.  If  any  thing 
■was  given  by  the  British  conference  to  the 
American  Church,  it  was  on  no  claim  set  up 
for  it,  but  out  of  pure  benevolence,  and  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  parent  body.  When  the 
Canada  conference  was  organized,  nothing  was 
given  them  out  of  the  Bwk  Concern,  though ! 
they  claimed  it.  Neither  the  French  nor  Aus- 1 
tralian  conferences  have  set  up  any  such  claims;  I 
and  if  they  did,  they  would  do  so  iu  vain.  This  1 
is  tlie  case  with  those  Methodist  Churches, 
whose  independence  is  acknowledged  by  the 
parent  bodies.  None  of  these  sued  their  mother 
Churches,  because  they  did  not  see  fit  to  divide 
with  thera  those  funcis  that  were  especially  in 
their  hands  for  the  general  benefit  of  their  own 
organized  bodies.  The  unworthy  and  unnat- 
ural litigation  of  the  southern  pro-slavery 
Church,  is  a  blot  and  reproach  to  the  other- 
wise fair  fame  of  Methodism  in  this  and  the  like 
cases. 

27.  We  will  conclude  this  review  by  a  few  re- 
marks: 

(1.)  The  distribution  of  trust  funds  perils  the 
tenure  of  all  Church  property.  To  admit  the 
legal  principle  as  a  principle  of  judicial  action 
that  those  who  secede  from  an  organized  Church 
are  entitletl  to  a  pro  rata  portion  of  the  Church 

Eropcrty,  would  destroy  the  possibility  of  its 
olding  property  under  a  voluntary  organization. 
If  the  lata  will  distribute  the  Church  must  dis- 
solve its  organization,  or  cease  to  hold  property 
in  any  form.  Tho.se  who  secede  in  the  north 
because  the  Church  will  not  exclude  all  slave- 
holders, will  come  in  for  their  share,  because 
they  contributed  to  the  fund.  The  southern 
seceders  must  have  their  share  because  the 
Church  will  not  abandon  its  well-established 
principles  and  discipline  on  slavery.  When- 
ever individuals  or  bodies,  under  local  or  tem- 
porary questions,  see  fit  to  secede  from  the 
Church,  and  the  law  allows  of  distribution,  the 
property  will  soon  be  dissipated.  All  the  funds 
and  property  vested  for  education,  theolog- 
ical seminaries,  churches,  parsonages,  burying- 
grounds,  Bible  societies,  and  all  benevolent  as- 
sociatioQS,  must  in  like  manner  be  distributed; 


because  they  all  depend  on  the  same  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  Mosaic,  civil,  canon,  and  British 
codes. 

(2.)  The  fact  that  the  Church  parted  with 
these  brethren  in  kindness,  does  not  alter  the 
ca.se.  Kindness  and  good  feeling  surrenders  no 
right.  The  General  conference  said,  separating 
and  adhering  members  said,  the  division  of  this 
fund  can  not  be  made  without  the  assent  of  the 
annual  conferences,  and  must  depend  upon  their 
vote. 

(3.)  The  same  difficulty,  to  a  great  extent, 
must  occur,  if  the  Church  herself  recognize  the 
moral  right  of  the  seceding  portions,  and  volun- 
tarily render  them  an  account  and  make  distri- 
bution. To  give  it  voluntarily  might  lead  in 
other  cases  to  the  legal  right  to  demand  it  in  all 
cases;  for  the  trustees  of  a  charity  are  said  to 
be  just,  not  generous.  A  few  instances  of  this 
species  of  moral  justice  going  beyond  legal  right, 
would  prove  subversive  of  all  religious  trusts. 

(4.)  Beside,  if  the  Church  voluntarily  divide 
to  one  seceding  party,  she  must  do  it  to  all. 
And  if  this  be  done,  the  Church  must  be 
torn  into  fragments.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  wisely  avoided  this  in  reference  to  sev- 
eral secessions  from  her  body,  such  as  the  Meth- 
odist Protestants,  the  American  Wesleyans,  and 
others. 

(5.)  If  the  civil  courts  may  attribute  powers 
to  the  Gospel  ministry  which  they  always  dis- 
avowed, and  then  make  this  monstrous  charac- 
ter the  rule  to  contradict  the  plain  provisions  of 
the  constitution  and  rules  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Churches,  as  his  Honor  has  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  theU 
all  the  Churches  in  the  country  are  hourly  ex- 
posed to  dissolution  and  destruction. 

(6.)  If  the  civil  courts  may  force  any  con- 
struction they  please  on  the  constitutions  and 
rules  of  the  Churches,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  uniform  exposition  and  administration  of 
those  Churches  themselves,  as  the  Court  has 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  they  may,  if  they  choose,  convict  the 
Churches  of  treason,  or  condemn  them  as  public 
nuisances,  and  order  the  civil  powers  to  blot 
them  out  of  existence. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

OUTLINES   OF   THE   CINCINNATI   LAW    CASE. 


1.  A  BRIEF,  yet  sufficiently  full  outline  of  the 
suit  on  the  Cincinnati  Church  property  case  will 
form  a  part  of  our  historical  narrative.  We 
find  this  with  sufficient  fullness  in  the  publica- 
tion on  this  subject,  issued  in  a  pamphlet  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  pages  octavo,  by  Sworm- 
stedt  <fe  Poe,  in  1852.*  In  the  brief  preface  of 
the  publishers  we  will  find  historical  data  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  case. 


*  The  Methodist  Church  I'roperty  Case.  Arguments  of 
Messrs.  Adam  N.  KidUle,  .ludtce  Lane,  and  Thomas  Ewing, 
counsel  for  the  defi;ndants  in  the  suit  of  William  A.  Smith, 
and  others,  vs.  Luroy  Swormstcdt,  and  other.s,  heard  be- 
fore Hon.  Judge  II.  U.  Leavitt.in  the  Circuit  Court  United 
States,  fjr  the  District  of  Ohio,  June  24^uly  2,  1852. 
To  which  is  appended  the  Decision  of  the  Judge.  Cincin- 
nati: Swormstedt  &  Poe.  1852.  Pp.  158,  octavo.  Price 
30  cents. 


CIRCUIT  COURT  UNITED  STATES. 
foe  the  district  of  ohio. 
Hon.  judge  LEAVITT,  Presiding. 
WiLLUM  A.  Smith,  and  others,    "| 

vs.  V/n  Equity. 

Lerot  Swormstebt,  and  others,  ) 

Counsel  for  Plaintiffs. — Messrs.  R.  M.  CoRTnNK  and 
IIexry  Standerry,  of  Ohio,  and  Jcdge  Brien,  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Counsel  for  Dtfendants. — Me.«srs.  Adam  N.  Kiddle,  Juvas 
Lane,  and  Thomas  Ewixa,  of  Ohio. 

The  bill  in  this  case  was  filed  on  the  12th  day 
of  July,  1849. 

The  answer  of  Swonnstedt  and  Power,  then 
the  Agents  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  the  answer  of  James  B.  Fiuley, 
were  filed  February  20,  1850. 

The  hearing  commenced  at  Columbus,  on  the' 
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24th  day  of  June,  and  the  arguments  closed  on 
tiie  2d  of  July,  1852. 

The  Judge  postponed  his  decision  in  the  case 
till  the  opening  of  the  terra  of  the  Court  on  the 
third  Tuesday  in  October. 

The  Rev.  William  A.  Smith.  A.  L.  P.  Green, 
and  Charles  B.  Parsons,  commissioners  of  tlio 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  Rev. 
John  F.  Wright,  Leroy  S^N-onnstedt,  Adam  Poe, 
Edward  Thomson,  and  Michael  Marlay,  com- 
missioners of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
■were  all  in  attendance. 

Judge  M'Lean  declined  sitting  on  the  case, 
principally  in  consequence  of  having  been  con- 
sulted as  to  the  mode  of  changing  the  sixth 
Restrictive  Rule,  through  the  action  of  the  an- 
nual conferences,  and,  to  some  extent,  involving 
the  effect  of  that  rule  on  the  power  of  the 
General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  evidence  agreed  upon  by  counsel  on  both 
sides,  and  read  in  this  case,  was  the  same  used 
in  the  case  of  Henry  B.  Bascom,  and  others,  vs. 
George  Lane,  and  others,  heard  in  New  York  in 
May,  1851.     The  testimony  relied  upon  by  the 

Elamtiffs  and  the  defendants,  is  found  in  two 
ooks  compiled  by  agreement  of  counsel  in  the 
New  York  suit.  They  are  designated  as  proofs, 
numbered  one  and  Iwo.  Reference  was  likewise 
made  to  the  book  of  Discipline  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  printed  in  1840;  Emory's  His- 
tory of  the  Discipline;  also,  the  printed  journals 
of  the  several  General  conferences  of  said  Church 
for  1840,  '44,  '48;  and  Bangs's  History  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

It  was  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  com- 
missioners on  both  sides,  that  all  the  arguments 
submitted  to  the  Court  ought  to  be  published  in 
one  book,  that  all  who  chose  might  examine  and 
judge  of  the  case  for  themselves  as  presented  by 
the  counsel.  The  commissioners,  therefore,  be- 
fore they  left  Columbus,  agieed  upon  a  joint 
PUBLic.vTiON — the  work  to  be  put  to  press  so  soon 
as  the  arguments  were  received  at  Cincinnati  in 
manuscript.  This  arrangement,  though  very 
desirable,  was  abandoned;  two  of  the  counsel 
for  the  plaintifiFs,  Messrs.  Stanberry  and  Brien, 
having  failed  to  furnish  their  arguments  for  pub- 
lication. Mr.  Corwine  prepared  his  argument  in 
due  time,  but  it  was  not  deemed  proper  to  pub- 
lish this  alone  without  the  arguments  of  his  col- 
leagues. The  publicition  was  delayed  to  Octo- 
ber 26,  1852,  and  was  then  put  to  press,  as  fur- 
ther delay  was  deemed  useless. 

2.  Mr.  R.  M.  Corwine  opened  the  case  for  the 

SlaintifTs,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Riddle  in  the 
efenso. 

Mr.  Riddle  commences  by  giving  a  brief  view 
of  the  economy  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal 
of  that  portion  of  it,  which  now  constitutes  the 
"  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South."  This  is 
done  very  accurately.  We  give  a  brief  synopsis 
of  his  argument,  and  when  we  add,  we  include 
our  remarks  in  brackets,  or  othei-wise  desig- 
nate it. 

Up  to  the  year  1808  the  General  conference 
w.as  composed  of  all  the  preachers  in  the  Church 
who  had  traveled  four  years.  In  that  year  a  del- 
egated General  conference  was  instituted  by  all 
the  conferences.  In  transferring  the  powers  of 
the  whole  body  of  preachers  to  the  delegated 
conference,  these  powers  transferred  were  re- 
stricted by  six  articles,  which  can  be  altered 
only  by  the  three-fourtli  votes  of  the  preachers 
in  the  annual  conferences,  and  a  two-tuird  vote 


of  the  Gencriil  conference.  These  six  articles 
are,  in  every  legal  sense,  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church;  and  the  restraints  upon  the  General 
conference,  embodied  in  these,  are  the  only  se- 
curity for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  minis- 
ters and  members,  except  the  wisdom  and  piety 
of  the  General  conference. 

One  of  these  restrictions  prohibits  the  General 
conference  from  "so  altering  our  rules  as  to 
do  away  Episcopacy,  or  destroy  the  plan  of 
our  geneial  superintendency."  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  bishops  must  travel  throughout  tho 
whole  work. 

Another  restriction  limited  the  application  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  Book  Concern  to  those  min- 
isters within  the  pale  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  And  the  southern  delegates  unan- 
nnously  agreed  and  acted  on  this  at  the  Gen- 
eral conference  of  1844,  and  for  some  time  after.* 

The  bishops,  from  the  first,  were  held  amen- 
able to  the  General  conference,  for  both  moral 
and  official  conduct,  and  liable  to  be  expelled  by 
the  conference  for  improper  conduct  of  any  kinu. 
The  Discipline  had  laid  down  no  form  of  trial  for 
bishops  to  be  pursued  by  the  General  conference, 
whether  for  improper  conduct  or  immorality; 
and  a  bishop  miglit  be  expelled  for  improper 
conduct,  if  the  General  conference  deemed  it  nec- 
essary. The  General  conference  of  1844  were 
not  bound  by  any  rule  of  procedure,  either  in 
law  or  precedent,  in  investigating  the  case  of 
Bishop  Andrew.  And  as  the  Bishop  acknowl- 
edged all  the  facts,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
formality.  [There  were  two  precedents  in  1828, 
the  one  in  the  trial  of  Bishop  Soule,  the  other  in 
the  trial  of  Bishop  Hedding.  But  these  cases 
were  unknown  to  Mr.  Riddle,  as  thev  were  not 
published  from  the  MS.  journals,  ^'hey  will 
be  seen  in  our  list  of  documents.  No.  54.] 

At  the  Louisville  convention  in  May,  1845,  a 
new  and  distinct  "  ecclesiastical  organization  " 
was  instituted,  "  separate  from,  and  independent 
of,"  the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  under  the  denomination  of 
the  "Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South." 
Henr^,  the  conferences  represented  in  the  con- 
vention have  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  have  forfeited  all  legal 
claim  to  every  part  of  the  Church  property.! 

There  was  never  any  compact,  in  regard  to 
slavery,  as  the  southerners  say;  for  it  requires 
two  independent  parties  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
or  compact,  whereas  the  rules  on  slavery  were 
enacted  by  a  homogeneous  body  of  delegates, 
acting  under  a  common  constitutional  author- 
ity. 

The  action  of  the  General  conference  was 
founded  on  the  right  to  expel  a  bishop  for  im- 
proper conduct,  if  the  majority  thought  it  neces- 
sary; and  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  was  im- 
proper conduct.  The  right  to  expel  involves 
necessarily  the  right  to  su.spend,  depose,  cen- 
sure, restrain,  advise,  admonish.  Tue  words, 
"  if  they  think  it  necessary,"  would  not  be 
added,  if  the  words  "  improper  conduct "  had 
meant  crime  only;  for  crime  it  would  always  be 
imperatively  necessary  to  depose  a  bishop. J 

I'he  General  conference  had  no  power  to  divide 
the  Church,  or  to  authorize  others  to  divide  it. 
Dr.  Capers's  proposition  to  divide  was  not  enter- 
tained. The  conferences  composing  tho  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  had  the  right  to 
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toithdraw;  and  this  no  more  affocted  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Church  than  the  -withdrawal  of  the 
Canada  conference  did.* 

Beside,  the  south  have  nullified  the  plan,  and 
could  have  no  rights  under  it.f 

Add  to  all  the  foregoing,  that  all  sober  over- 
tures to  the  south  for  settling  the  matter,  with- 
out going  to  law,  were  frustrated,  or  rejected  by 
the  south  alone,  and  not  by  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  or  any  of  its  officials.J 

The  claim  of  the  complainants  has  no  founda- 
tion in  law  or  equity.  It  depends  upon  the  law 
of  charitable  uses.  A  charitable  use  is  a  public 
use.  It  is  called  charitable,  mainly,  because  the 
largest  portion  of  that  kind  of  public  property, 
in  evejy  Christian  country,  is  ba.sed  upon  a 
charitable  foundation.  There  are  four  elements 
iu  every  class  of  charitable  uses: 

(1.)  The  founders  of  and  contributors  to  the 
charity. 

(2.)  Trustees  of  the  charity,  who  hold  the 
legal  estate  in  trust. 

(3.)  Managers  of  the  charity,  who  take  charge 
of  it,  who  conduct  it,  and  who  distribute  it. 

(4.)  The  beneficiaries,  among  whom  the  prop- 
erty is  distributed,  according  to  the  purpose  of 
the  charity;  the  use  of  which  was  originally  im- 
pressed upon  it. 

The  management  of  the  charity  is  according 
to  the  scheme,  or  plan,  which  was  originally  im- 
pressed upon  it  by  the  founders;  or  where  it'is  of 
a  general  nature,  and  a  charity  at  large,  as  it  is 
called,  a  court  of  equity,  whicH  protects  all  kinds 
of  uses,  takes  charge  of  it,  and  establishes  a 
scheme,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Mogridge  vs. 
Thackwell.il  The  beneficiaries  in  the  case  un- 
der consideration  have  no  vested  or  fixed  right, 
no  power  to  alienate.  They  can  not  dispose  of 
this  property.  Had  all  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
Church,  before  the  establishment  of  the  "Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,"'  alienated  their 
claim,  it  would  have  amounted  to  nothing. 
They  must  answer  to  the  description  of  the  ben- 
eficiaries at  the  tinie  when  the  income  or  profits 
are  dealt  out. 

[Several  important  legal  authorities  are  here 
quoted.] 

In  the  case  before  the  Court,  you  have  all  the 
elements  of  a  charitable  use;  you  have  the  found- 
ers— those  who  contributed  'their  means,  either 
in  labor  or  money;  you  have  the  trustees,  who 
hold  the  legal  estate,  subject  to  the  trust.  Some- 
times trustees  are  managers  of  the  charity,  some- 
tinus  distinct.  In  tliis  case  the  functions  are  dis- 
tinct. The  managers  of  this  charity  are  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  as  an  organized,  ecclesiastical  institution, 
acting  as  an  organized  form.  The  managers  of 
the  charity  exist  under  the  law  of  cfiarUable  uses. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  an  eccle- 
siastical body,  entitled  to  hold  property,  entitled 
to  temporalities,  entitled  to  legal  privileges,  holds 
them  all  under  the  law  of  charitable,  or  pious 
uses;  and  the  institution  itself  exists  under  the 
law.  The  property  in  controversy  in  this  case  is 
held  by  a  corporation,  known  bv  the  name  of 
"  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,"  uicoi-porated  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  by 
an  "Act  to  incorporate  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern at  Cincinnati,"  passctl  March  12,  1839. 
The  Church  manages  the  charity  through  the 
General  conference  and  the  annual  conferences. 


•  Cincinnati  Law  Case,  pp.  16-19.        f  W-.  PP- 19,  20. 
J  Id.,  p.  20.  I  7  Vasey'fl  Reports. 


The  General  conference  takes  the  general  direc- 
tion and  superintendency  over  the  whole  con- 
cern. It  appoints  the  trustees  and  clianfeg 
them.  The  annual  conferences  seek  out  the 
beneficiaries  and  appropriate  the  amounts  al- 
lotted to  each.  In  the  last  place  you  have  the 
beneficiaries;  who  are  they?  Not  all  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Church?  No !  they  are  the  "  travel- 
ing, supernumerary,  superannuated,  and  worn- 
out  preachers  of  the  Church,  their  wives,  wid- 
ows, and  children."  They  are  the  beneficiaries. 
They  must  be  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  which  is  a  unity.  It  is  a  body  not  ex- 
actly incorporated  under  the  law,  but  it  is  a 
body  possessing,  not  to  a  certain  extent,  so  far  as 
respects  its  charitable  purposes,  and  in  a  court 
of  equity,  and  in  reference  to  property,  a  cor- 
porate capacity.  It  has  precisely  in  equity  that 
sort  of  capacity  which  an  association  of  individ- 
uals, who  are  not  a  mere  partnership  or  a  tenancy 
in  common  at  law,  have,  when  they  are  at  liberty 
to  act  in  a  certain  collective  capacity,  if  not  act- 
ually clothed  with  all  the  powers  and  attributes 
of  a  corporation.  The  character  in  a  court  of 
equity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is 
what  is  generally  called  a  qucjsi  corporation;  and, 
in  all  charitable  uses,  the  bodies  and  individuals, 
when  they  take  under  the  charity,  in  succession, 
take  in  that  quasi  corporate  capacity. 

The  conferences  take  no  vested  title,  nothing 
that  they  can  dispose  of,  and  nothing  that 
they  can  claim,  except  under  the  management 
of  the  charity. 

The  claimants  not  belonging  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  can  not  in  law  and  equity 
claim  the  property  in  question. 

The  property  held  by  the  Church,  before  the 
secession,  could  not  be  divided  on  any  other 
principle  than  by  compromise,  and  that  in  pur- 
suance of  the  sixth  Restrictive  Rule,  and  even 
then  it  would  have  to  be  perfected  under  the 
sanction  of  a  court  of  equity.* 

3.  Mr.  Riddle  was  followed  by  Judge  Brien, 
counsel  of  the  complainants;  and  when  he  had 
finished.  Judge  Lane  appeared  for  the  defend- 
ants. 

(1.)  To  the  plea  of  tlie  south  addressed  to  the 
generosity  and  magnanimity  of  the  trustees,  in 
behalf  of  superannuates,  widows,  and  orphans, 
Mr.  Lane  replied  that  we  must  be  just  before  we 
are  generous.  If  the  law  attaches  sacredness  to 
any  relation,  it  is  to  that  of  trustee.  Where  tliis 
confidence  is  bestowed  and  accepted,  a  court  of 
equity  is  accustomed  to  exact,  not  only  a  larger 
measure  of  integrity  and  good  faith,  than  else- 
where, but  a  strict  observance  of  the  limitations 
of  the  trust.  A  trustee  must  obey  those  rules 
only  which  have  been  established  by  courts  of 
equity  under  the  purest  morality  and  justice, 
and  which  long  since  have  formed  its  regular, 
well-settled,  and  systematic  prin<yples  of  admin- 
istration. The  Methodists  of  Upper  Canada 
made  a  similar  appeal,  but  tlie  Metliodist  Epis- 
copal Church  refused  to  meet  the  claim,  deeming 
such  a  precedent  as  hazardous  in  the  extreme; 
and  the  southern  men  were  almost  unanimous  in 
this  refusal. t 

(2.)  Judge  Lane  lays  down  the  principle,  af- 
firmatively, and  distinctly,  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  never,  by  any  of  its  legit- 
imate authorities,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
divided  itself  into  two  distinct  Churches^  nor 
has  it  ever  consented  to  any  such  division. 

What  is  a  Church?    It  is  a  body  of  worship- 
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ers,  holding  articles  of  common  faith,  and  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  discipline  and  wor- 
ship. 

It  is  organization,  upon  some  common  basis, 
which  gives  to  a  Church  its  unit}',  its  individ- 
uality, and  its  identity.  A  coumion  faith  is  not 
sufficient.  Thousands  of  Christians,  for  in- 
stance, have  held,  and  now  hold,  the  tenets  of  Cal- 
vinism; but  there  is  no  Calvinistic  Church  in 
the  world.  So  the  evangelical  Christians  agree 
in  the  faith  expressed  in  the  apostles'  creed; 
yet  no  Church  has  been  built  on  that  foundation 
alone.  Unless  a  collection  of  believers  possess, 
in  addition  to  this  common  faith,  some  regula- 
tion for  worship,  and  some  provisions  for  dis- 
cipline, it  never  can  acquire  the  character  of  a 
Church. 

The  Quakers  believe  in  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Sjjirit  in  common  with  many  other 
Christians;  but  their  unity  of  discipline,  their 
rules,  make  them  one  body.  The  same  holds 
good  to  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregational- 
ists.  It  is  their  organization  principally  which 
gives  individuality  to  such  bof'Jes,  and  makes 
them  Churches. 

In  case  of  separation  by  a  member,  from  cither 
a  voluntary  or  an  incorporated  association,  the 
law  is  well  settled,  that  those  who  withdraw 
leave  behind  them,  in  the  original  body,  all  its 
power,  privileges,  and  property,  undiminished, 
nnimpaired,  unaffected.  The  number  who  with- 
draw makes  no  difference. 

The  most  frequent  example  of  the  application 
of  this  rule,  is  the  division  of  counties  and 
towns.  Cases  to  this  point  are  collected  in 
Angel  and  Ames,  on  Corporations.  Its  applica- 
tion to  Churches  is  not  uncommon;  for  the 
Quakers,  the  Unitarians,  the  Congregationalists, 
the  Presbyterians,  the  German  Reformed,  the 
Lutherans,  and  the  Baptists,  have  all  had  occa- 
sion to  learn  its  lesson.* 

(3.)  Guided  by  these  general  observations,  we 
may  now  inquire.  What  is  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  named  in  this  bill? 

It  is  a  religious  association,  organized  on  the 
basis  of  faith  and  discipline,  originally  prepared 
by  Mr.  Wesley,  and  modified  by  his  successors. 
It  was  introduced  into  America  in  1766;  it  pos- 
sesses members,  classes,  and  local  preachers,  an 
itinerant  ministry  of  traveling  preachers,  presid- 
ing elders,  and  bishops,  and  administers  its 
functions  of  worship,  government,  and  discipline 
through  the  ag^ency  of  stewards,  class  meetings, 

auarterly   confcTences,  annual    conferences,  and 
le  General  conference,  and  bears  the  name  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  progress  of  tue  American  Church  was 
rapid.  Its  first  meeting  was  in  1766;  the  first 
missionaries  in  1769;  the  first  conference  in  1773; 
the  first  superintendents  were  set  over  it  in  1784. 
The  ultimate  gwernnient  of  the  Church  for  some 
years  was  in  the  concurrence  of  the  several  an- 
nual conferences.  The  first  General  conference 
was  lield  in  1792,  and  consisted  in  a  meeting  of 
all  the  traveling  preachers.  In  1808  this  assem- 
bly was  converted  into  a  conference  of  delegates 
from  the  annual  conferences,  in  which  form  it  has 
continued  till  the  present  time.f 

(4.)  Mr.  Lane  proceeds  to  state  that  in  this 
progress  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century, 
the  Methodist  Church  has  experienced  its  years 
of  prosperity  and  adversity,  its  triumphs  and 
reverses,  its  withdrawals  and  accessions.  The 
following  separations  or  secessions  have  occurred: 
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1.  The  Primitive  Methodists,  in  Charleston 1785 

2.  The  Itepublican  Methodists. 1793 

3.  The  AUenites,  or  Aft-ican  Methodists 1816 

4.  The  Canada  conference 1828 

6.  The  Methodist  Protestant  Church 1828 

6.  The  Reformed  Methodists,  about 1837 

7.  The  American  Wesleyans 1842 

And  he  might  have  added,  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  in  1845. 

(5.)  The  Book  Concern  is  an  important  feature 
in  Methodist  economy.  The  first  publication  in 
America  was  Thomas  a  Kempis,  in  1789.  The 
management  of  the  Book  Concern  is  prescribed 
by  the  Discipline. 

The  General  conference  gives  directions, 
through  the  Discipline,  as  to  the  mode  of  distri- 
bution; but  the  funds  never  come  within  its  con- 
trol. The  extent  of  the  power  of  the  General 
conference  over  the  Book  Concern  is. 

First.  To  appoint  the  Agents  as  "the  repro- 
ductive organ  of  corporate  succession." 

Secondly.  To  prescribe  rules  for  conducting 
the  Concern. 

Thirdly.  To  inspect  its  accounts  and  superin- 
tend the  Agents  by  its  Book  Committee. 

The  Methodist  Book  Concern,  at  Cincinnati, 
was  incorporated  by  an  act,  passed  March  12, 
1839.  This  act  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Book 
Agents  in  Cincinnati  to  conduct  the  business  in 
conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  General 
conference.  The  Agents  are  required  to  remit 
its  profits  to  the  principal  establishment  at  New 
York.  It  administers  no  charities,  and  selects 
no  beneficiaries.* 

(6.)  Mr.  Lane  next  shows  that  the  system  of 
slavery  was  always  held  by  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  as  a  great  wrong,  and  quotes  the 
Discipline,  in  its  various  editions  from  1780  to 
1816;  and  every  Methodist  preacher  and  member 
accepted  their  membership  with  a  full  under- 
standing of  this  rule.  In  tne  words  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, it  may  be  said:  "They  joined  me  on  these 
terms;  every  preacher  anJ  eveiy  member  may 
leave  me  when  he  pleases;  but  while  he  chooses 
to  stay,  it  is  on  the  same  terms  that  he  joined  rae 
at  first." 

In  1844  Mr.  Lane  represents  the  question  as 
standing  thus: 

"  First.  All  paities  admitted  slavery  to  be  a 
great  evil,  which  they  professed  themselves  de- 
sirous to  terminate  by  any  safe  and  practicable 
expedient. 

"  Secondly.  All  action  of  the  conferences  had, 
thus  far,  from  1785,  been  in  the  direction  of  re- 
laxing the  restrictions  upon  slaveholding. 

"  Thirdly.  The  antislavery  sentiment  at  the 
north  had  not  relaxed,  but  had  strengthened. 
The  northern  ministers  felt  sensitive  under  the 
reproach  which  their  seceding  brethren  wero 
casting  upon  them,  of  belonging  to  a  slavehold- 
ing Church.  The  members  in  the  northern  so- 
cieties were  in  some  cases  lessening,  and  in 
others  disheartened  by  reason  of  this  reproach, 
and  any  further  concessions  to  the  slaveholders 
would  be  followed  by  consequences  still  more 
disastrous. 

"  Fourthly.  There  are  many  good  men  in  the 
Methodist  Church  who  conscientiously  believe 
that  all  slaveholding  is  sinful.  That  the  earn- 
ings of  a  slave,  when  received  by  the  master,  lie 
under  the  same  curse  with  the  price  of  a  dog  and 
the  hire  of  a  harlot. 

"  Fifthly.  The  political  condition  of  the  country 
had  its  influence  on  these  questions. 

"  Sixthly.  The  southern  members  suspected,  and 
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feared  that  more  active  measures  against  slave-  '  tlie  act  which  disapproved  of  a  bishop  holding 
holding  -were  about  to  be  deiuanded,  and  they  !  slaves  to  exercise  his  office, 
were  desirous  to  adopt  further  means  of  protec-        (7.)  There  is  no  soundness  in  the  assertion 
tion.  that  the  resolutions  in  the  so-called  plan,  wrought 

"Secent^Zy.  The  northern  members  ieZicwi  that  in  themselves  a  division  of  the  Church.  The 
the  south  would  claim  from  the  conference  some  prominent  members  of  the  conference,  in  all  their 
further  countenance  and  sanction  to  the  practice  '  debates,  took  it  for  granted  that  the  division  of 


of  holding  slaves 

"  EiglUhJy.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
conference  wished  and  desired  no  action  except 
such  as  might  preserve  their  conservative  posi- 
tion." 

After   survevincr  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew 


the  Church,  especially  of  the  property,  depended 
on  the  votes  of  the  annual  conferences.  This  is 
plain  from  the  speeches  of  Collins,  Porter,  Paine, 
Capers,  'Wiiians,  Hamline,  M'Ferrin,  etc. 

The   General   conference,  by   the   Restrictive 

Rules,  were  prevented  from  dividing  the  Church, 

as  represented' in  1844,  the  facts  exhibited  the  j  or  creating  two  new  Churches,  either   by   the 

following  opinions  of  the  members:  I  plan  of  separation  or  any  other  act;  and  had  they 

"  First.  The  northern  members  believed  '  that  j  attempted  it,  their  acts  would  be  unlawful,  un- 

slavery  could  not  subsist  except  by  the  commis-    authorized,  and  void.* 

sion  of  sin,'  on  the  part  of  somebocly.  (8.)  The  power  of  the  General  conference  is 

"  Sfcondly.  That  the  owner  of  slaves  was  more  i  equally  restrained  from  working  any  division  of 
or  less  involved  iu  this  sin,  except  when  the  |  the  funds  of  the  Book  Concern,  as  is  plain  from 
holding  were  distinctly  and  unequivocally  for  the  |  the  sixth  Restriction. +  And  the  case  of  Canada 
benefit  of  the  slave,  and  not  for  the  beneht  of  the  !  is  in  point  in  this  matter.  Mr.  Lane  thus  con- 
master,  j  eludes: 

"  Titirdly.  That  southern  politicians,  and,  per-  |  "  Before  this  Court  can  act  upon  the  other  alter- 
haps,  the  southern  members  of  the  Methodist  '  native,  it  must  find  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  were  attempting  to  obtain  from  the  con-  |  Church  has  ceased  to  exist.  Yet  it  stands,  solid 
ference  some  sanction  or  recognition  of  the  law-  !  and  secure,  and  seems  likely  to  stand  while  time 
fulness  of  holding  slaves.  j  shall  be.     Its  members  are  scattered  every-where 

"  Fourfhlij.  That  Bishop  Andrew,  in  his  rela-  i  about  us.  The  old  organization  has  been  con- 
tions  to  these  slaves,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Scrip-  |  tinued  uninterruptedly.  Its  bishops  still  ex- 
ture  rule,  was  not 'blameless;'  that  in  the  north  i  ercise  their  functions.  A  steady  succession  of 
his  influence  as  a  bishop  was  gone,  and  that  his  I  annual  conferences  has  regularly  been  main- 
episcopal  visitation  to  the  northern  Churches  was  tained,  and,  since  the  southern  secession,  two 
out  of  the  question.  Genera)  conferences  have  been  held.     To  those 

'■  Fifthly.  That  since  his  '  ti'aveling  through    assemblies  the  Book  Concern  has  regularly  ac- 
the' connection  at  large,'  as  required  by  the  Dis-  j  counted,  and  holds  itself  accountable, 
cipline,  was  no  longer  possible,  his  office  would  j      "  When  did  the  great  Church  cease  to  exist? 
become  territorial,  and  thus  contravene  a  funda-  '  When  and  by  what  act  did  it  lose  its  control  over 
mental  principle  in  the  Methodist  economy.  j  the  fund?     Are  the  Book  Agents  betraying  their 

"Sixthly.  I'hat  the  continued  exercise  of  his  j  trust  by  distributing  the  profits  they  earn  under 
official  functions  would  give  occasion  to  the  the  direction  of  the  Discipline?  Has  the  Ohio 
worst  imputations  against  the  society,  of  incon-  i  corporation  lost  its  franchises,  or  forfeited  it-s 
sistency  and  sin,  and  would  lead  to  malignant  I  charter,  or  misapplied  its  means  by  its  obedi- 
controversies,  further  secessions,  aud  other  de-  j  ence  to  the  laws  of  Ohio?  I  am  willing  to  rest 
plorable  consequences  in  the  Methodist  Church  j  this  portion  of  the  case  upon  these  questions, 
of  the  northern  states.  May  God  forbid  any  further  divisions  under  the 

"  Setenthty.  That  these  consequences  might  be  authority  of  this  Court;  for  the  present  separa- 
avoided  by  his  retirement  from  office,  and  that  it  |  tion  between  these  brethren  can  not  be  perpet- 
was  his  duty  to  take  this  block  of  stumbling  i  ual.  There  is  too  much  in  common  of  sympathy, 
from  their  path.  and  virtue,  and   piety   among  them   to  remain 

"  Eighthly.  That  his  voluntary  withdrawal  in-  apart  forever.  When  the  dark  cause  of  this  un- 
fringed  no  southern  right,  and  occasioned  no  just  happy  difference  shall  pass  away — as  it  assuredly 
cause  of  offense  to  the  most  sensitive  of  the  will  pass  away  before  the  advancing  civilization 
southern  brethren. 


"  The  southern  members,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
lieved, 

"First.  That  the  ownership  of  slaves  involved 
no  necessary  wrong. 

"  Secondly.  That  any  yielding  on  this  point 
would  lead  to  demands  for  further  concessions. 

"  Thirdly.  That  any  such  concessions  would 
be  followed  by  consequences  as  disastrous  to  the 
southern  Church  as  any  apprehended  in  the  north. 

"  Fourthly.  That  the  article  in  the  Discipline  of 
1816  was  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  settling 
the  question  and  forbidding  further  agitation. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  this 
diversity  of  views,  what  altematives  were  before 
them? 

"  The  majority  of  the  conference  had  the  right 
to  expel  a  bishop  for  improper  conduct,  if  neces- 
sary. The  majority  were  the  judges,  without 
appeal,  both  of  the  propriety  and  of  the  neces- 
sity."*    Yet  with  unwonted  lenity  they  passed 


'  Cincinnati  Law  Case,  ] 


and  purer  Christianity  of  the  future — they  will 
again  unite  like  drops  of  water;  and  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  single  and  undivided, 
will  continue  to  be  found  among  the  foremost  of 
our  holy  institutions,  shedding  its  benignant  in- 
fluence and  Christian  consolation  upon  the  hearts 
of  unborn  millions  for  all  time  to  come,  leading 
them  onward  in  the  way  to  heaven. "J 

4.  After  Judge  Lane,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing 
delivered  the  closing  argument  for  the  defendants. 

After  stating  that  the  decision  of  Judge  Nel- 
son would  destroy  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Clmrch,  and,  tlierefore,  was  incaj^able  of  acting 
in  regard  to  trusts,  would  be  the  cau.se  of  endless 
secessions,  was  contrary  to  the  law  regulating 
religious  trusts,  that  afl  such  trust.s  in  all  the 
Churches  would  be  periled — after  these  state- 
ments, Mr.  Ewing  proceeds  to  show, 

(1.)  That  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
1844  still  exists  the  same  in  name,  succession. 


*  Cincinnati  Law  Case,  pp.  36-48. 
X  Id.,  pp.  50-54. 
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organization,  and  confession,  though  not  in  ter- 
ritorial extent. 

The  complainants  agreed  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churcli  is  strictly  territorial  in  its  or- 
ganization, and  a  separation  in  point  of  territory 
IS  a  destruction  of  the  organized  Church.  This 
is  confuted  fully,  and  it  is  shown  that  such  is  not 
the  case,  and  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  present  day,  is  the  same  identical 
organized  body  with  that  of  1844.  It  has,  in  the 
mean  time,  lost  territory  and  members  in  one 
part,  and  it  has  gained  both  territory  and  mcm- 
Ders  in  others;  its  members  and  its  boundaries 
have  varied,  but  the  Church  is  still  the  same. 
So  far,  indeed,  as  any  known  public  tests  of  iden- 
tity apply,  it  is  the  same  organized  body,  having 
all  the  rights,  and  bound  by  all  the  obligations 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  1844. 
And  it  must  be  considered  the  same,  unless  it 
appear  to  have,  by  some  special  process,  and 
with  a  purpose,  destroyed  itself.* 

(2.)  As  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  still 
exists  and  retains  its  identity,  the  trustees  still 
hold  the  property  in  trust  for  it  only,  and  that  it 
is  only  in  connection  with  it  as  an  organized 
body,  and  by  and  through  it  alone,  that  any  in- 
dividual is  now  entitled  as  a  beneficiary;  and  no 
member  of  the  Church,  or  any  section  of  it, 
large  or  small,  could,  by  mere  secession,  be  enti- 
tled to  any  portion  of  the  trust  fund,  separate 
from  and  independent  of  the  organized,  still 
subsisting  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

This  claim  can  not  be  for  a  moment  sustained, 
unless  it  rest  on  some  other  ground  than  that  of 
mere  voluntary  secession.  This  is  not  a  partner- 
ship in  which  one  or  many  of  the  partners  may 
elect  to  dissolve  and  demVid  a  division  of  the 
partnership  property.  No  man  or  body  of  men 
IS  entitled  to  any  share  of  the  fund  by  reason  of 
his  or  their  having  contributed  to  its  accumula- 
tion. If  the  man  who  contributed  most  largely 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church,  he  parts  at 
once  with  all  his  interest  in  the  fund,  and  all 
participation  in  its  management  or  control.  So, 
also,  with  masses  of  men,  more  or  less  numer- 
ous. If  a  man  who  contributed  nothing  become 
a  member  of  the  organized  Church,  he  immedi- 
ately has  a  common  interest  in  the  fund  with  all 
other  members.  So  if  masses  of  men,  no  matter 
how  numerous,  join  themselves  to  the  Church, 
they  are  entitled  at  once  to  share  with  those  who 
have  all  their  lives  been  members.  From  the 
moment  it  was  contributed  it  belonged  to  the 
Church — not  to  the  persons  who  gave  it.f 

(3.)  That  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has 
not  been  destroyed  in  its  organization;  for,  1. 
The  General  conference  had  no  power  to  destroy 
it  by  dismemberment  or  otherwise.  2.  If  they 
had  the  power  they  did  not  act  with  the  intent 
to  destroy  it,  or  any  which  had  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying it. 

Judge  Nelson  had  decided  that  the  General 
conference  had  the  power  to  destroy  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Methodist  Epi.scopal  Church,  and 
to  construct  out  of  its  elements  two  or  more  dis- 
tinct organized  biidies.  Mr.  Ewing  shows  the 
absurdity  of  this,  by  establishing  the  following 
propositions: 

"  First.  That  the  General  conference  is  not, 
since  1808,  an  original  body,  possessed  of  inher- 
ent powers,  but  representative  merely,  having 
no  other  powers  than  those  conferred  on  it  by 
the  constitution  which  created  it. 

"  Secondly.  That  the  General  grant  of  powers 

•  Cincinnati  Law  Case,  pp.  55-^8.          f  Id-.  PP-  58-63. 


to  this  conference  extends  only  to  the  making 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  Methodist  Episcopjd 
Church,  not  to  the  division,  dissolution,  or  de- 
struction of  the  Church. 

"  Thirdly.  That  the  second  Restrictive  Article 
forbids,  by  clear  implication,  the  division  of  the 
Church  by  the  act  of  the  General  conference. 

"  Fourthly.  That  the  third  Restrictive  Article, 
ill  connection  with  the  fourth,  forbids,  also,  by 
clear  implication,  the  destruction  or  the  division 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  by  the  act  of 
the  General  conference. 

"  Fijthly.  That  the  fifth  Restrictive  Article 
forbids,  by  clear  implication,  the  destruction  or 
division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  by 
the  act  of  the  General  conference. 

"  Sixthly.  That  the  dissolution  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  is,  by  clear  implication, 
forbidden  by  the  sixth  Restrictive  Article;  and, 

"  Seventhly.  That  under  the  sixth  Restrictive 
Article  the  General  conference  can  not '  appro- 
priate the  produce  of  the  Book  Concern,  nor  of 
the  Charter  Fund,  to  any  purpose  other  than  for 
the  benefit  of  the  traveling,  supernumerary,  su- 
perannuated, and  worn-out  preachers'  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  within  its  organ- 
ization, '  their  wives,  widows,  and  children;'  nor 
can  that  conference,  by  any  act,  so  involve  the 
fund  or  place  it  in  such  situation  that  a  court  of 
equity  can  apply  it  to  objects,  or  in  a  manner 
forbidden  by  the  declaration  of  trust  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church."* 

(4.)  That  the  General  conference  never  assumed 
the  power  of  destroying  the  organization  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  as  often  as 
they  have  spoken  distinctly  on  the  subject  have 
disclaimed  the  power;  and  that  in  the  case  at 
bar  they  did  not  exercise  or  attempt  to  exercise  it, 

Mr.  Ewing  proves  this  proposition  conclu- 
sively. In  the  case  of  Canada  he  shows  that  the 
Canada  conference  separated  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  for  a  conference  as  well  as  an 
individual  has  such  right.  And  all  the  General 
conference  did  was  to  admit  the  necessity,  part 
with  their  brethren  in  kindness,  and  make  the 
adjustment  of  boundary  a  condition  of  friendship 
toward  the  seceding  conference.  It  would  have 
surprised  all  were  the  recent  doctrine  maintained, 
that  by  this  act  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
ceased  to  exist,  and  that  two  new  Churches  had 
sprung  up  out  of  its  ruins. + 

That  the  General  conference  of  1844  did  not 
claim  the  power  to  divide  the  Church,  he  proves 
by  convincing  arguments.  He  proves  it  by  the 
resolutions  of  Dr.  Capers;  the  declaration  of  the 
southern  delegates  after  the  General  conference; 
bv  the  resolution  of  Mr.  M'Ferrin;  by  the  pream- 
ble and  resolutions  of  the  committee  of  nine;  by 
the  absence  of  any  resolution  of  the  General  con- 
ference to  divide  the  Church;  when  the  General 
conference  of  1844  adjourned  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  still  existed  in  its  former  organiza- 
tion; the  speeches  uttered  at  the  General  confer- 
ence; Bishop  Soule  in  1848  addressed  the  General 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
and  after  these  proofs  are  given  in  full  and  in  de- 
tail, he  sums  it  up  thus  as  proved  from  the  acts 
and  debates  of  the  General  conference  in  the  case 
of  the  Canada  conference  and  the  case  at  bar: 

"  First.  That  the  General  conference  did  not 
consider  themselves  empowered  to  authorize  the 
formation  of  a  separate  ecclesiastical  counectiou 
out  of  any  conferences  attached  to  or  connected 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  without 
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the  express  authority  of  the  '  several  annual  con- 
ferences.' 

"  Secondly.  That  neither  in  the  Canada  case 
nor  the  case  under  consideration  does  the  General 
conference  mnke  the  separation  or  withdrawal, 
or  recommend  it,  or  authorize  it,  but  treat  it  as  an 
event  wholly  beyond  their  power — a  'contin- 
gency' that  may  happen — an  'emergency'  that 
may  arise. 

"  Thirdly.  But  that  the  General  conference 
claimed  to  have  power  over  the  external  relations 
of  the  Church,  as  well  as  its  general  internal 
regulations;  that  they  exercised  the  power  to  de- 
termine and  lix  its"  relations  with  the  Canada 
Church,  the  "Wesleyan  Methodist  Churches  in 
England  and  in  Ireland,  and  the  ministers  in 
connection  with  each,  and  on  the  same  principle 
with  any  Church  which  was  about  to  be  formed, 
either  certainly  or  contingently,  in  the  United 
States;*  that  they,  therefore,  exercised  that 
power,  and  determined  on  the  future  relations  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  with  the  new 
Church,  if  it  should  be  formed,  and  with  the  min- 
isters who  chose  to  withdraw  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  attach  themselves  to  the 
new  organization." 

And  the  new  Church,  in  its  very  act  of  self- 
organization,  agrees,  not  only  to  the  adjustment 
of  boundary,  to  the  property  in  churches  and 
burying-grounds,  but  also  to  the  proposed  sub- 
mission of  the  division  of  the  Chartered  Fund 
and  produce  of  the  Book  Concern  to  the  vote  of 
the  annual  conferences,  according  to  the  sixth 
Restriction. 

It  is  not  averred  that  the  General  conference 
did  directly  destroy  the  organization  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  that  they  au- 
thorized the  southern  conferences  to  destroy  it 
whenever  they  should  find  it  necessary  to  do  it. 

The  claim  amounts  to  this.  That  the  General 
conference  had  power  to  destroy  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  necessarily  embodied  in  the 
grant  of  power  to  "  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  it;"  that  that  absolute  power  over  the 
Church  could  be  transferred  by  the  General 
conference  to  whomsoever  that  body  saw  fit  to 
transfer  it;  that  they  did  transfer  it,  not  to  any 
definite  body  of  men,  or  portion  of  the  Church, 
but  to  so  many  of  the  annual  conferences, 
south,  as  should  think  fit  to  act  in  the  premises; 
and  that  the  destinies  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  as  an  organized  body,  were  at  once 
placed  in  abeyance,  to  be  taken  into  the  hands 
of  any  southern  conference  who  should  choose 
to  perform  the  office,  and  to  be  disposed  of  in 
their  own  good  time,  when  they  should  choose 
to  do  execution  upon  it.  It  was  an  organized 
Church  when  the  General  conference  of  1844 
adjourned.  It  would  have  been  so  still,  if  the 
southern  conferences  had  not  met  and  separated 
from  it.  It  was,  therefore,  in  their  keeping;  if 
it  were  destroyed,  they  destroyed  it.  The  high- 
est functions  of  legislative  power  was,  accord- 
ing 10  the  doctrines  attempted  to  be  sustained 
by  complainants,  vested  by  the  Church  in  the 
General  conference,  and  by  the  General  confer- 
ence transferred  to  such  body  of  men  as  should 
bring  themselves  within  a  certain  description, 
and  choose  to  exercise  it.  This  is  not  only  im- 
possible, but  absurd.f 

(5.)  The  individuals  who  put  in  their  claims 

in  the  bill,  by  their  own  showing,  have  no  right 

to  a  decree  for  a  distributive  share  of  the  fund. 

This  closes  the  merely  legal  argument.    Mr, 


Ewing  then  proceeds  to  present  three  points  of 
collateral  importance.* 

(6.)  That  the  secession  of  the  southern  con- 
ferences was  not  justified  or  compelled  by  the 
continued  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  in 
the  northern  annual  conferences,  or  in  the  Gen- 
eral conference.  Nor,  more  especially,  was  it 
compelled  by  any  illegal  or  oppressive  acts  of 
the  General  conference  in  1844,  in  the  cases  of 
Harding  and  Bishop  Andrew. t 

(7.)  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  acted 
justly  and  righteously  in  refusing  to  the  south- 
ern conferences,  after  they  separated  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  formed  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Cluirch,  South,  a  propor- 
tional share  of  the  Chartered  Fund  and  Book 
Concern,  t 

(8.)  The  action  of  the  General  conference  in 
1848,  respecting  the  so-called  plan  of  separa- 
tion, and  the  proffered  fraternity  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  furni^ihes  no 
just  ground  of  complaint. || 

"We  have,  above,  imperfectly  given  the  sim- 
ple propositions,  and  some  outlines,  embraced 
in  Mr.  Ewing's  argument.  Our  readers  must 
peruse  it,  in  order  to  see  the  entire  force,  just- 
ness, and  truth  of  his  positions. 

5.  We  give  below  a  brief  outline  of  Judge 
Leavitt's  decision,  and,  in  his  own  words,  the 
propositions  with  which  he  concludes  and  de- 
cides: 

After  proper  preliminary  remarks,  the  Judge 
states  the  position  assumed  by  the  south  to  be 
as  follows,  from  their  own  bill,  meaning  by  the 
"  foregoing  proceedings,"  the  plan,  the  action 
of  the  convention,  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
July  2,  1844:  "  That  by,  and  in  virtue  of,  the 
foregoing  proceedings,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  as  it  existed  be- 
fore the  year  1844,  became,  and  was  divided, 
into  two  distinct  Methodist  Episcopal  Church- 
es, with  distinct  and  independent  powers  and 
authority,  composed  of  tlie  several  annual  con- 
ferences, charges,  stations,  and  societies,  lying, 
and  being  north  and  south  of  the  aforesaid 
line  of  division." 

In  confuting  this  assumption,  the  Judge 
quotes  the  plan  and  the  first  resolution  of  the 
Louisville  convention. 

The  question  of  the  General  conference  hav- 
ing power  to  divide  or  dismember  the  Church, 
and  that  it  has  carefully  exercised  tliat  power, 
is  decisive  of  the  rights  of  the  parties;  but  if 
the  conference  has,  in  this  act,  transcended  its 
first  constitutional  powers,  to  that  extent  its 
acts  are  void. 

The  complainants  say  that  the  division,  as 
contemplated  by  the  plan,  involves  a  mere 
change  in  the  organization  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  not  destructive  of  its  unity 
and  integrity,  because  the  dissevered  parts  are 
of  the  same  faith,  and  under  the  same  form  and 
constitution  of  government,  and  in  pursuit  of 
the  same  purposes. 

The  defendants  insist  that  unity  of  organiza- 
tion, as  well  as  of  faith  and  doctrine,  is  an  ele- 
ment of  all  associations  of  men  or  Church  rela- 
tions, and  that  the  overthrow  and  destructioa 
of  such  organization  imports  the  overthrow 
and  destruction  of  the  Church  itself. 

The  Judge  proceeds  to  state  the  question:  It 
is  not  whether  there  does  or  does  not  exist  in 
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the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  a  power  to  de- 
stroy its  organization,  and  entirely  to  recon- 
struct, not  only  its  government  and  Discipline, 
but  to  change  its  standards  of  faith  and  doc- 
trine, but  whether  this  power  rightly  exists  in  the 
General  conference.  The  power  of  change — of 
destruction  itself — doubtless  exists  somewhere; 
but  if  it  has  not  been  expressly  delegated,  it  re- 
mains with  those  who  are  the  original  deposit- 
aries of  all  power. 

He  then  asks,  "  What  are  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church?"  He  answers,  "  Prior  to  1808 
tlie  General  conference  was  essentially  a  de- 
mocr.icy,  in  which  the  masses  of  preachers  met 
togetlier  to  transact  their  business.  Under  the 
constitution  of  1808  the  General  conference  had 
constituents,  to  whom  they  were  answerable, 
and  they  were  limited  in  their  powers  by  ex- 
press constitutional  restrictions.  These  re- 
strictions are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  as- 
sumption of  unlimited  power  in  that  body." 

The  Judge  allows  that  all  power  not  granted 
is  reserved  to  those  who  were  its  original  de- 
positaries. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  existence 
of  a  Church  without  connecting  with  it  the 
idea  of  organization.  It  is  this  alone  that 
makes  it  an  entity.  There  can  be  no  Church 
without  an  organization;  it  is  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  its  being,  and  its  destruction  is,  nec- 
essarily, the  destruction  of  the  Church  itself. 

The  power  to  divide  the  Church,  or  to  make 
out  of  it  two  distinct,  independent  Churches, 
appeared  to  the  Court  to  be  a  power  inconsist- 
ent with  the  power  "to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions "  for  the  Church.  The  power  granted  is 
one  designed  to  be  exerted  for  the  Church. 
The  rules  and  regulations  must  be  adapted  to 
the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  organism  of  the 
Church;  and  any  exercise  of  its  authority,  re- 
sulting in  tlie  overtlirow  and  demolition  of  the 
Church,  must  be  viewed  as  repugnant  to  the 
power.  Nor  does  it  overturn  this  view  of  it  to 
allow  that  the  right  to  change  or  destroy  the 
.|,  existing  organization  of  the  Church  is  not  enu- 
merateu  as  one  of  them;  and  to  have  inserted  a 
restriction  not  to  destroy  the  Church  would 
have  involved  an  absurdity.  The  power  to 
govern  is  not  a  power  to  d[estroy.  This  doc- 
trine applies  as  well  to  ecclesiastical  as  to  civil 
governments.  The  fact  that  the  General  con- 
ference is  not  expressly  forbidden  to  destroy  or 
divide  the  Church,  does  not  prove  that  the  con- 
ference can  do  it.  The  proof  of  this  is,  the 
doctrine  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  General  conference  is 
Strongly  asserted  by  the  Protest  of  the  minor- 
ity. Nor  are  there  precedents  to  furnish  an 
analogy  to  this  case.  In  the  Canada  case  the 
General  conference  asserted  no  claim  to  any 
power  to  authorize  the  separation  of  the  Can- 
ada conference,  but  simply  declared  certain 
friendly  terms  on  which  tnat  conference  might 
withdraw. 

The  Court  next  asks,  "  If  the  power  of  di- 
vision properly  belonged  to  the  General  con- 
ference, -was  it,  in  fact,  exercised  by  that  body?" 
and  answers,  "  If  it  is  not  in  the  General  con- 
ference, it  is  not,  perhaps,  material  to  inquire 
•where  it  vests,  tliough  this  Court  has  no  hesi- 
tancy in  liolding  that  such  a  power  would  be- 
long to  the  body  of  the  traveling  ministry,  as- 
sembled en  masse  in  a  conventional  capacity." 
If  such  a  power  existed,  or  was  intended  to 
be  exercised  in  the  General  conference  of  1844, 


it  is  presumed  that  division  would  be  consum- 
mated by  direct,  straightforward  action.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  the  plan  is  operative  of  it- 
self to  authorize  a  division  of  the  Church;  it  is 
only  connected  with  the  Louisville  convention 
that  this  can  be  done.  The  General  conference 
could  not  delegate  to  another  body  the  exercise 
of  such  a  power.  And  this  is  proved  by  the 
action  of  the  convention,  which  places  its  right 
to  act  on  the  ground  of  authority  derived  from 
the  General  conference.  Legislative  bodies 
may  appoint  commissioners  to  inquire  into, 
and  to  report  facts,  as  a  basis  of  wise  and  intel- 
ligent legislation;  but  such  a  body  can  not  dele- 
gate to  others  its  legislative  discretion.  The 
General  conference,  tlierefore,  could  not  trans- 
fer to  the  Louisville  convention  the  power  to 
pass  upon  the  solemn  question  of  a  division 
and  dismemberment  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  They  could,  with  equal  propri- 
ety, have  conferred  this  power  on  the  bishops, 
presiding  elders,  or  laymen  of  the  south. 

This  view  may  be  applied,  first,  as  proving 
a  lack  of  power  in  the  Louisville  convention  to 
divide  the  Church,  so  far  as  they  acted  under 
the  authority  of  the  General  conference;  and, 
second,  as  raising  a  strong  presumption  that 
the  General  conference  of  1844  did  not  divide 
the  Church,  nor  intend  to  divide  it. 

The  acts  of  the  General  conference  can  not 
be  construed  to  mean  that  tliere  was  a  purpose 
to  divide  the  Church,  and,  from  its  dis.severed 
parts,  to  create  two  distinct  and  independent 
Churches.  Dr.  Capers's  plan,  looking  that  way, 
was  not  adopted.  The  plan  imports  no  more 
than  a  proposition  intended  to  open  the  way 
for  the  peaceful  withdrawal  of  the  southern 
conferences,  should  they  deem  such  a  course 
expedient.  Throughout  the  plan  there  is  no 
pretense  to  divide  the  Church,  in  the  sense  of 
creating  from  one  Church  two  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent Churches.  Should  the  conferences  of 
the  south  find  it  necessary  to  withdraw,  the 
plan  shows  the  conditions  on  which  the  with- 
drawal is  to  be  consummated;  and  provision  is 
made  for  future  friendly  relations  with  the  new 
Church.  This  is  the  same  that  was  done  to- 
ward the  Canada  conference.  It  is  merely  say- 
ing, if  you  decide  on  leaving  us,  it  is  our  de- 
sire that  we  may  part  in  peace.  There  was  no 
claim  of  a  power  to  divide  the  Church  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  General  conference,  or  of 
any  right  to  delegate  such  a  power  to  the  south- 
ern conferences;  it  was  merely  a  provisional 
arrangement  to  meet  a  "contingency"  which 
it  was  declared  might  happen;  and  this  was 
the  sentiment  of  the  principal  debates  at  the 
General  conference. 

The  plan  prescribed  no  mode  by  which  the 
conferences  of  the  south  should  decide  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  withdrawal.  The  General  con- 
ference had  no  right  to  do  this,  and  did  not 
assume  to  do  it.  It  was  left  wholly  to  the 
choice  and  discretion  of  the  south.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  perfected  the  act  of 
separation,  or  withdrawal,  a  result  not  brought 
about  by  the  act  of  the  General  conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ciiurch,  but  by  the 
Louisville  convention.  The  riglit  of  with- 
drawal was  unquestionable,  and  was  distinctly 
admitted  by  the  north. 

If  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  been 
legally  and  constitutionally  divided  into  two 
separate  and  independent  Churches,  it  would 
result,  necessarily,  that  the  old  Churcli  is  an- 
nihilated; and  not  having  an  existing  organism, 
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can  have  no  capacity  to  administer  the  charity. 
And  the  beneficiaries  in  the  two  new  Churches 
would  have  the  same  rights,  and  would  be 
equally  without  means  to  enforce  them;  for  the 
agencies  to  administer  the  charity  would  be 
destroyed  with  the  demolition  of  the  original 
Church.  But  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  not  destroyed.  It  still  exists  in  name  and 
organization  as  it  did  prior  to  1844.  True,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  southern  conferences  has 
lessened  the  number  of  its  members,  and  cur- 
tailed its  territorial  jurisdiction;  but  it  is  unde- 
niably the  same  Church — the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church — having  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  identity  with  the  Church  prior  to 
1844.  This  great  ecclesiastical  organization 
has  not,  since  that  time,  wrought  its  own  de- 
struction; nor  has  it  been  destroyed  by  any 
power  or  influence  ab  extra.  As  the  keeper  of 
the  charity  in  question,  it  has  now  the  power 
to  hold,  and  precisely  the  same  agencies  to  ad- 
minister, that  it  ever  had.  It  has  also  benefi- 
ciaries capable  of  receiving,  and  entitled  to  its 
benefits.  In  a  word,  its  machinery  is  perfect 
in  all  that  is  required  to  manage  and  distribute 
the  charity  according  to  the  purpose  of  its  cre- 
ation. 

The  Court  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the 
complainants  are  not  beneficiaries  of  this  char- 
ity, because  they  liave  withdrawn  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  by  their  own  act 
and  volition,  and  now  belong  to  another  eccle- 
siastical organization;  for  no  one,  not  within 
the  pale  of  the  organized  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  can  be  a  beneficiary  of  this  charity. 

He  then  goes  to  decide  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  southern  conferences  was  not  justified 
on  the  ground  of  necessity.  The  decision  on 
the  Bisliop's  case  '•  was  not  a  judicial  sen- 
tence, but  a  mere  legislative  declaration  of  the 
sense  of  the  conference  on  a  question  of  expe- 
diency, and  subject  to  recision  by  any  succeed- 
ing General  conference."  Nor  can  the  resolu- 
tion first  adopted  be  fairly  construed  as  im- 
garting  a  sentence  of  deposition  against  the 
ishop. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  views  pre- 
sented by  Judge  Leavitt,  which  we  give  in  his 
own  words: 

"(1.)  That  the  General  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  a  delegated  or 
representative  body,  with  limited  constitutional 
powers,  and  possesses  no  authority,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  divide  the  Church. 

"  (2.)  That  in  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of 
separation,  in  1844,  there  was  no  claim  to,  or 
exercise  of,  such  a  power. 

"  (3.)  That  as  the  General  conference  is  pro- 
hibited from  any  application  of  the  produce  of 
the  Book  Concern,  except  for  a  specified  pur- 
pose, and  in  a  specified  manner;  and  as  the 
annual  conferences  have  refused  to  remove  this 

grohibition  by  changing  or  modifying  the  sixth 
.estrictive  Rule,  the  General  conference  has  no 
power  to  apportion  or  divide  the  Concern,  or  its 
produce,  except  as  provided  for  by  said  Rule. 
"(4.)  That  said  Rook  Concern  is  a  charity, 
devoted  expressly  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
traveling,    supernumerary,   and    superannuated 
preachers  of  the  Methodist   Episcopal   Church, 
their  wives,  widows,  and  children,  continuing  i 
in  it  as  an  organized  Church;  and  any  individ- 
ual or  any  number  of  individuals,  withdrawing 
from,  and  ceasing  to  be  members  of  the  Church, ! 
as  an  organized  body,  cease  to  be  beneficiaries ! 
of  the  charity.  ! 


"  (5.)  That  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  any 
individual  preacher  or  member  of  said  Church,  or 
any  number  of  preachers  or  members,  or  any 
sectional  portions  or  divisions  thereof,  to  wiih- 
draw  from  it  at  pleasure;  but  in  witlidrawino- 
they  take  with  them  none  of  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty pertaining  to  them  while  in  the  Church;  and 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  southern  and  south- 
western conferences  in  1845,  being  voluntary  and 
not  induced  by  any  positive  necessity,  is  wilhiu 
the  principle  here  stated. 

"  (6.)  That  the  defendants,  as  trustees  or 
agents  of  the  Book  Concern,  at  Cincinnati,  being 
corporators  under  a  law  of  Ohio,  and  required 
by  such  law  '  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Book  Concern  in  conformity  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  General  conference,'  in  with- 
holding from  the  Church,  South,  any  part  of  the 
property  or  proceeds  of  said  Book  Concern,  have 
been  guilty  of  no  breach  of  trust,  or  any  im- 
proper use  or  application  of  the  property  or  funds 
in  their  keeping. 

"  (7.)  That  this  is  not  a  case  of  a  lapsed 
charity,  justifying  a  court  of  equity  in  construct- 
ing a  new  scheme  for  its  application  and  admin- 
istration; and  that  the  complainants  and  those 
they  represent  have  no  such  personal  claim  to 
or  interest  in  the  property  and  funds  in  contro- 
versy as  will  authorize  a  decree  in  their  favor, 
on  the  basis  of  individual  right." 

Thus,  we  have  given  a  very  brief  synopsis  of 
the  three  arguments  of  the  distinguished  lawyers, 
as  well  as  of  the  decision  of  the  Judge. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  good  temper  and 
good  sense  of  the  following:  Mr.  Ewing,  in  open- 
ing his  argument  says,  speaking  of  the  New  York 
case,  "  It  can  not  affect  the  freedom  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  your  Honor,  sitting  in  this  court, 
or  disturb  the  rights  of  parties  to  have  that 
judgment  pronounced  as  your  reason  may  form 
it,  on  the  arguments  which  shall  be  presented. 
That  is  not  yet  a  decided  case;  the  decree  is  in- 
terlocutory, the  opinion  not  acquiesced  in."  And 
Judge  Leavitt,  in  concluding  his  decision,  says: 
"  Although  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  ar- 
rived have  been  satisfactory  to  myself,  I  experi- 
ence the  highest  gratification  from  the  reflection 
that  if  I  had  misconceived  the  points  arising  in 
the  case,  and  have  been  led  to  wrong  results,  my 
errors  will  be  corrected  by  that  high  tribunal 
to  which  the  rights  of  these  parties  will,  without 
doubt,  be  submitted  for  final  adjudication." 
These  are  just  sentiments,  and  they  may  furnish 
a  caution  to  the  religious  press,  as  well  as  an 
example  of  conduct  worthy  of  their  imitation. 

6.  The  decision  of  the  Cincinnati  case  was 
exceedingly  vexatious  to  the  south. 

The  Nashville  Advocate  seems  now  convinced 
that  no  good  thing  could  come  out  of  Ohio,  and 
the  late  trial  staggered  their  faith.  The  editor 
concludes  that  "  lobby  counsel  and  out-door  in- 
fluence have  been  busy  in  producing  this  result 
against  the  clear  convictions  of  both  morid 
equity  and  legal  right."* 

The  St.  Louis  Advocate  laments  that  no 
earthly  power  "  can  rectify  the  wrongs  which 
have  been  done  to  the  many  poor,  suffering, 
superannuated  preachers,  widows  and  orphans, 
who  have  by  these  means  been  deprived  of  a 
great  part  of  their  means  of  support. "+ 

After  all  this  outcry  of  the  south  about  de- 
priving widows  and  orphans  of  support,  these 


*  N.,  October  28,  1852.    Scraps,  VII,  p.  72.S. 
t  St.  Louia  Advocate,  October  28,   1852.    Scraps,  "VU, 
p.  728. 
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Bame  widows  and  orphans,  as  the  south  now  ac- 
knowledge, have  been  better  supported  by  con- 
tributions, in  the  absence  of  dividends  from  tlie 
Book  Concern,  than  with  them.  And  the  fact, 
too,  was  entirely  left  out  of  sight,  that  the  ac- 
cusers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  matter,  were  the  very  persons  who  took 
away  these  needv  persons  beyond  the  leach  of 
these  funds,  by  iiiducing  them  "to  secede  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  to  unite  with  a 
new  Church,  so  that  they  could  not,  in  moral 
equity  and  legal  right,  be  any  longer  beneficia- 
ries of  this  fund,  any  more  than  Methodist  Prot- 
estants, American  "^esleyans,  Presbyterians,  or 
Baptists  could. 

But  the  Southern  Advocate  becomes  unman- 
ageably excited  on  the  subject;  for  some  one  in 
the  north  informed  the  editor  that  the  laity  in 
the  north  were  exceedingly  displeased  on  ac- 
count of  the  decision.  This  is  probably  false,  as 
none  of  the  northern  laity— except  a  lew  south- 


ern affinities — ever  thought  the  property  ought 
to  be  divided,  except  constitutionally.  But  the 
south  all  along  misrepresented  the  case.  They 
inculcated  that    the    property   was    joint   stock 

Eroperty,  in  the  place  of  a  religious  trust,  con- 
ned solely  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  never  intended,  in  its  foundation,  for  any 
other.  This  misrepresentation  was  assiduously 
spread  every-wherc  in  the  south  without  contra- 
diction, and  industriously  circulated  in  many 
places  in  tlie  north,  and  by  many  believed. 
Thus  a  sort  of  public  sentiment  was  formed, 
generally  in  the  south,  and  partially  in  the 
north,  that  the  property  should  be  divided,  be- 
cause it  was  joint  stock  property.  Many  in  the 
north  labored  under  this  delusion.  And  Mr. 
Wiglitman  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
this  unfounded  theory,  and  accuse  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  of  "jugglery,"  "  swin- 
dling," and  tJae  like.* 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

THE    CHARTERED    FUND. 


1.  Previous  to  1796  the  strength  of  the  itin- 
erating ministry  was  very  much  weakened,  from 
year  to  year,  by  numerous  locations.  This  orig- 
inated principally  from  the  inadequate  support 
of  the  preachers  and  their  families,  especially  in 
the  new  settlements.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  died  stood 
much  in  need  of  some  relief,  in  order  to  prevent 
great  suffering. 

2.  The  subject  came  up  for  consideration  be- 
fore the  General  conference  of  1796,  and  they 
finally  resolved  to  create  a  fund  for  the  relief  of 
necessitous  preachers,  their  wives,  widows,  and 
orphans.  It  was  provided  by  a  resolution  of  the 
General  conference,  that  the  object  of  this  fund 
should  be  presented  in  an  address  to  the  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  Church,  and  that  they 
should  be  invited  to  fill  iL  up  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, donations,  and  bequests.  This  was 
done,  and  some  subscribed  liberally;  while 
others  thought  it  better  to  rely  on  annual  collec- 
tions. Its  avails  never  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars  annually  to  each  conference. 

3.  In  1797  an  act  of  incorporation  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  en- 
titled, "Articles  of  association  of  the  trustees 
of  the  fund  for  the  relief  and  support  of  the 
itinerant,  superannuated,  and  worn-out  minis- 
ters and  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  their 
wives  and  children,  their  widows  and  orphans." 
The  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania — Jared 
IngersoU — having  perused  and  examiniMj  the 
charter,  gave  to  the  Governor  the  official  opinion, 
"  that  the  objects,  articles,  and  conditions  therein 
set  forth  and  contained,  are  lawful."  The 
Chief  Justice — Thomas  M'Kean — and  the  three 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
gave  a  similar  certification  to  the  Governor  of 
the  legality  of  the  charter.  And  the  Governor,  I 
in  signing  the  charter,  ordered  the  Master  of  the  ' 
Rolls  to  enroll  it,  and  recognizes  "the  objects,  I 
articles,  and  conditions"  therein  set  forth,  to  be 
the  law  to  govern  the  tru.stees  and  all  concerned.  | 

In  the  year  1832  the  charter  was   amended, ' 


recognizing  all  its  original  principles,  and,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  trustees,  the  name  waa 
changed  into  "  the  Chartered  Fund  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America."  We  publish  the  entire  charter  and 
its  amendment  in  our  list  of  documents.t 

The  first  article  declares  that  the  fund  was  in- 
tended for  "  benevolent  and  charitable  purposes." 
It  comes,  therefore,  under  that  class  of  objects 
called  charitable  religious,  or  public  trusts.  The 
contributors  had  no  claim  whatever  for  any  sums 
given  to  the  funds,  and  the  intended  beneficiaries 
were  not  in  any  condition  to  become  contributors. 
It  was  not  a  partnership  or  joint  tenancy,  or 
joint  stock  association,  in  which  contributors, 
whether  in  money,  property,  or  services,  could 
have  any  right  to  share  in  tfie  profits  or  proceeds 
of  the  fund.  In  all  such  religious  trusts,  ac- 
cording to  the  law-books  on  this  subject,  there 
are  four  things  to  be  considered;  namely,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  trust,  the  managers,  the  beneficiaries, 
and  tlie  trustees. 

4.  The  object  of  the  trust  is  declared  to  be 
"expressly  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  dis- 
tresses, and  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the 
itinerant  and  superannuated  or  worn-out  minis- 
ters and  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  who 
remain  in  connection  with,  and  continue  subjectio  the 
order  and  control  of  the  General  conference;  as 
also  for  the  relief  of  the  wives  and  children,  wid- 
ows and  orphans,  of  such  ministers  and  preach- 
ers, and  for  no  other  u.se,  intent,  or  purpose  what- 
ever."t  Thus,  the  express  design  of  the  fund  is 
for  relieving  the  distresses,  and  supplying  the 
deficiencies  of  itinerant  preachers,  and  for  no 
other  use  whatever.  And  then  the  capital  is 
never  to  be  touched,  and  the  proceeds  alone  are 
to  be  appropriated.  According  to  the  object  of 
this  fund,  itinerant  preachers,  their  wives  and 
children,  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  it;  and  nei- 
ther the  General  conference  nor  the  trustees  can 


*  ».,  November  5, 1852.    Scraps,  VIT,  pp.  "'JS,  729. 
t  Document,  No.  78.  X  Miction  7. 
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apply  the  income  to  any  other  piupose  without 
perverting  the  use  of  the  fund. 

5.  Tlie  managers  of  the  fund  are  the  General 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  | 
and  none  others.  This  is  expressly  declared  in 
the  sixth  article  as  follows:  \ 

"  It  is  provided  and  declared,  that  the  annual  I 
rents,  interest,  and  income  of  this  estate,  real  j 
and  personal,  which  now  does,  or  at  any  time 
hereafter  may  belong  to  the  said  corporation  and 
their  successors,  shall  by  them  be  held  subject  to 
the  exclusive  order  andf  control  of  the  itinerant 
ministers  and  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
their  Greneral  confei-ence  from  time  to  time  as- 
sembled: And  the  said  ministers  and  preachers 
thus  assembled,  are  hereby  vested  with  full  pow- 
ers to  appropriate  and  point  out  the  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  same,  to  the  objects,  under  the  limit- 
ations, and  for  the  uses  and  purposes  herein 
mentioned  and  expressly  declared." 

According  to  this  article  it  is  plain, 

(1.)  That  the  "annual  rents,  interest,  and  in- 
come "alone  can  be  appropriated;  but  not  the 
capital. 

(2.)  And  this  income  is  under  the  exclusive 
order  and  control  of  the  General  conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  under  none 
other  body. 

(3.)  The  General  conference  is  regulated  in 
the  distribution  by  the  specified  objects,  uses, 
and  purposes  expressly  mentioned  and  declared 
in  the  charter,  and  to  no  other  purposes  what- 
ever. 

(4.)  The  imde,  however,  of  appropriating 
these  funds  is  vested  in  the  General  conference, 
and  they  have  full  power  to  select  the  mode; 
though  they  can  not  apply  the  fund  to  any  pur- 
pose whatever,  except  for  the  benefit  of  itinerant 
preachers  of  a  certain  description. 

(5.)  And  as  the  charter  was  granted  in  1796, 
before  the  General  conference  became  a  delegated 
body,  the  delegated  General  conference,  even  by 
the  votes  of  the  annual  conferences,  can  not 
apply  these  funds  to  any  other  purpose  but  that 
stated  above. 

(6.)  The  General  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  alone  can  manage  this  fund. 
And  though  they  may  select  the  mode  of  doing 
this,  no  other  boiy  can  do  it  for  them,  or  wrest  it 
in  whole  or  ia  part  out  of  their  hands.  Nor  can 
the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 

Eal  Church  transfer  the   management  to  other 
ands. 

6.  The  beneficiaries  of  the  income  of  this  fund 
are  clearly  defined  in  the  seventh  section  of  the 
charter,  already  quoted. 

(1.)  The  beneficiaries  must  be  itinerant  preach- 
ers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Those 
of  any  other  Church  can  have  no  claim  to  these 
funds.  The  trustees  can  appropriate  no  funds  to 
any  conference,  but  a  conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  and  one  now  in  connection 
with,  and  under  the  control  of  the  General  confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

(2.)  The  beneficiaries  must  be  in  connection 
with  the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  If  they  be  in  connection 
with  any  other  General  conference,  they  can  not 
be  beneficiaries.  They  must  remain  in  this  con- 
nection. 

(3.)  The  beneficiaries  must  "  continue  subject 
to  the  order  and  control  of  the  General  confer- 
ence." If  they  are  controlled  by  another  General 
conference,  or  subject  to  its  order,  they  can  not 
be  beneficiaries.     . 


(4.)  Hence  all  others  except  those  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  alone  are  excluded  from 
the  list  of  beneficiaries. 

7.  In  regard  to  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  we 
find  the  following  in  the  charter  as  defined  qual- 
ifications and  duties: 

(1.)  The  trustees  must  be  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  five  years' 
standing,  and  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
(Section  3.) 

(2.)  The  General  conference  fill  up  vacancies 
in  the  Board  at  the  nomination  of  the  trustees. 
(Section  3.) 

(3.)  Trustees  cease  to  be  such  by  death, 
resignation,  or  expulsion  from  the  Church.  (Sec- 
tion 3.) 

(4.)  It  is  a  condition  of  the  trust,  that  the 
trustees  can  not  sell,  grant,  convey,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  any  property  of  their  trust,  without 
the  consent  of  General  conference;  if  consent  is 
granted  to  sell,  they  must  invest  the  price  in 
other  property;  and  the  annual  income  of  the 
money  invested  must  be  exclusively  applied  as 
the  charter  declares.     (Section  5.) 

(5.)  The  annual  rents,  interest,  and  income 
alone  shall  be  divided.  The  capital  must  re- 
main.    (Sections  5  and  6.) 

(6.)  The  money  on  no  account  is  to  be  appro- 
priated except  for  the  specified  purpose,  as  is 
plain  from  the  ninth  section,  in  the  words  follow- 
ing: "  It  is  provided  and  declared,  that  no  sura 
or  sums  of  money,  under  any  pretense  whatever, 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  fund  hereby  intended  to 
be  established,  otlier  than  for  the  uses  and  pur- 

Eoses,  and  under  the  limitations  and  restrictions, 
erein  before  expressly  mentioned  and  declared." 

B.  From  tlie  foregoing  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
tnastees  of  the  Chartered  Fund  had  no  power 
whatever  to  distribute  the  funds  of  the  coi-pora- 
tion  to  any  person  or  persons.  The  proceeds, 
rents,  or  interest  only  were  to  be  divided,  but  the 
capital,  according  to  the  charter,  could  not  be 
touched  for  any  purpose,  except  to  reinvest,  and 
then  by  the  authority  of  the  General  conference. 
In  this  the  trastees  have  acted  contrary  to  the 
charter  in  dividing  the  capital,  which  never 
could  be  legally  or  justly  divided. 

Beside,  they  were  bound  to  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds or  income  among  the  several  annual  con- 
ferences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
In  the  place  of  this  they  made  over  a  part  of  the 
capital  to  another  body  of  men,  not  belonging  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

9.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  trus- 
tees hav<!  altogether  exceeded  their  powers. 
They  might  as  well  have  distributed  to  any 
other  body  of  men  the  funds  in  their  hands,  as 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  By 
such  a  course  the  American  Bible  Society,  or  the 
Tract  Society  might  divide  their  funds  with  a 
missionary  society,  or  an  antislavery  society. 
The  one  would  be  as  lawful  as  the  other. 

We  have  little  information,  however,  on  this 
subject;  as  the  distribution  was  made  to  the 
south,  by  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  in  some 
private  way,  the  particulars  of  which  we  have 
not  learned;  nor  are  we  zealous  to  inquire.  Wo 
learned,  incidentally,  however,  that  the  trustees 
felt  themselves  bound,  in  justice,  to  divide  with 
the  south,  and  they  therefore  met  the  demands  or 
claims  of  the  south  on  this  score.  Some  have 
made  claims,  on  behalf  of  the  Saints,  to  very 
large  possessions,  embracing  the  whole  earth; 
but  we  have  not  learned  that  their  claims  have 
been  yet  met,  according  to  the  views  of  tho 
claimants.     The  trustees  of  tho  Chaitered  Fund 
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seem  to  have  been  more  generous  than  the  world  the  charter  -which  governed  the  tnistee.s,  and  the 
of  sinners;  as  they  have  met  the  claims  of  the  brief  analysis  of  it  in  this  short  chapter.  We 
southern  men  with  great  promptness.  We  pre-  abruptly  bruak  oflf  further  discussion,  and  will 
sume  there  was  a  decree  of  the  court,  and  otlier  leave  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  next 
formalities  of  law;  but  we  have  not  learned  what  j  General  conference, 
they  were.    We  content  ourselves  with  giving 


CHAPTER   LIX. 

SURVEY  AND  REVIEW  OF  THE  APPEAL  CASE. 


1 .  The  southern  commissioners,  on  the  decision 
of  Judge  Leavitt,  appealed  the  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Decem- 
ber term,  1853.  We  have  seen  that  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Western  Book  Concern  were  solic- 
ited to  compromise  the  matter  with  the  New 
York  commissioners.  They  thought  they  had 
no  disciplinary  right  to  settle  by  compromise. 
Till  a  legal  decision  would  sever  the  chain  they 
felt  themselves  as  much  bound  to  the  Restrictive 
Rule  as  the  General  conference  was.  They  be- 
lieved they  had  no  power  or  right  to  meet  the 
views  and  claims  of  the  south  on  this  subject. 
They  made  all  the  overtures  in  their  power  to 
the  southern  connnissioners.  They  priiposed, 
on  condition   that  the   south  will  suspend  the 

Erosecution  of  the  appeal,  to  allow  them  time  to 
ave  the  m.atter  laid  before  the  annual  confer- 
ences, and  ascertain  if  a  constitutional  vote  could 
be  obtained,  to  suspend  the  Restrictive  Rule,  for 
the  specific  object  of  distributing  the  property  at 
Cincinnati.  This  proposition  was  rejected  by  the 
southern  commissioners. 

The  western  commissioners,  therefore,  felt 
themselves  bound  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  of  all  the 
Churches  of  tlie  United  States.  To  this  they 
were  compelled  by  the  course  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  which  rejected  all 
solemn,  constitutional,  and  statutory  ecclesias- 
tical compacts  in  the  case. 

2.  Accordingly,  the  case  was  tried  at  Wash- 
ington City,  in  April,  1854,  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  Judge  M'Lean  declining  to  sit  on  the  case. 
The  counsel  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  T.  Ewing  and  George  E.  Badger.  The 
counsel  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  was  Henry  Stanberry.  After  hearing  the 
case. 

The  Court  chose  Judge  Nelson  to  deliver 
their  opinion.  The  opinion  was  delivered  by 
him,  April  25,  1854,  and  was  adverse  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  published 
in  the  papers  of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
generally,  we  believe.*  As  we  have  publislied 
in  full  the  decision  of  Judge  Nelson  in  the  New 
York  case,  in  our  documents,  we  need  not  pub- 
lish his  second  decision,  but  refer  to  it;  espe- 
cially as  we  quote  such  portions  of  it  as  will 
call  for  stricture.  While  we  profess,  and  deem 
it  our  duty  to  exhibit,  practically,  all  due  re- 
spect for  the  Supreme  Judiciary  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  constitutional  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  its  high 
functions,  we  have  no  respect  at  all  for  sucli  a 
decision  as  that  of  Judge  Nelson,  other  than 
to  submit  to  it  as  a  good  citizen.    We  have  no 

*  W.,  May  17,  1S54. 


respect  for  it  as  a  logical  performance,  as  a 
judicial  decision,  tried  by  the  sound  principles 
of  the  law,  nor  even  as  a  plausible  plea  for  a 
client  before  a  civil  court,  though  the  last  is  its 
most  noted  characteristic.  Wo  will  single  out 
a  few  of  what  we  consider  the  errors  of  this 
second  attempt  of  the  New  York  Circuit  Judge, 
in  confusing  law  principles,  or  rather  banishing 
them  from  his  decisions,  in  making  out  a  case 
favorable  to  his  southern  teachers. 

3.  In  our  judgment,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  have  acted  very  strangely,  if 
not  carelessly,  or  even  contemptuously,  in  leav- 
ing Judge  Nelson  to  prepare  this  decision  for 
them.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  it  is  the  usage 
of  all  courts  of  appeal  to  have  another  than 
the  judge  appealed  from  to  draw  up  their  de- 
cisions. Judge  Nelson  had  decided  the  case  at 
New  York,  identical  in  principles  with  the  case 
appealed  from  before  the  Ohio  court.  Judge 
Leavitt  had  elaborately,  and  on  law  principles, 
given  a  different  decision  in  the  Cincinnati 
case.  Surely  the  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  was  of  importance  enough  to  have  a  de- 
cision from  Judge  Taney,  or  some  other  judge 
of  the  bench,  who  had  not  prejudged  the  case. 
In  the  case  of  Dartmouth  College,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  elaborated  his  decision  in  the  exercise 
of  all  his  legal  and  judicial  knowledge.  Judge 
Story,  too,  gave  an  elaborate  opinion  on  a 
branch  of  the  case;  and  so  did  another  judge, 
we  believe.  But  in  this  Cincinnati  case,  of 
much  greater  importance  to  the  country  and  the 
world,  our  supreme  judges  do  not  seem  to  have 
cared  a  straw  about  the  whole  affair,  and  care- 
lessly turn  the  matter  over  to  one  of  their  num- 
ber who  had  already  blundered  egregiously  in 
a  similar  case,  as  if  this  matter  was  beneath 
any  serious  regard  from  them  other  than  to  sit 
in  the  Court,  listen  to  the  arguments,  and  then 
carelessly  get  rid  of  the  business  as  easily  as 
they  could.  Their  course,  whatever  their  in- 
tentions may  have  been,  we  must  consider  as*, 
wanting  in  respect  to  the  Ohio.juiige,  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  Clwistianity- 
itself,  and  to  the  ermine  of  ll)^^iq)reme  Bench 
of  the  United  States.  The  judges,  we  aW  bound  ' 
to  think,  have  not  duly  respeoted  their  o^n 
high  station  in  this  case.  •'• 

4.  Judge  Nelson,  in  giving  his  'opinion,  h{is 
dropped  the  official  and  Ic^^'iftime  of  the  de»'* 
fendants,  as  the  case  was  enteretl  inthdOhJb 
court,  and  carried  before  the.  Supreiflc  Coilrt,' 
and  has  substituted  a  newltvinie,  totally  un- 
known, ecclesiastically  and  legally,  iii'the  c»se 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  "  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,"  or  "  thc^Iethodist  Epi.s6o- 

Eal  Church  in  the  United  States,"  is  the  lyell- 
nown    title    given   to  our  tfhurch   since    its 
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prganizatk)ii  in  1784  to  the  present  time,  in  her 
Discipline,  in  courts  of  law,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
and  historical,  records  of  the  times.  So  all 
agree.  This  title,  and  this  alone,  is  the  one, 
and  the  only  one,  known  in  the  bill  of  the  com- 
l^lainants,  and  in  the  answer  to  this  bill,  and 
as  the  case  was  brCught  before  the  New  York 
and  Ohio  Courts,  and  the  Supxeme.  Court  at 
Washington.  Even  Judge  Nelson,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  opinion,  in  stating  the  case, 
affirms  that  our  Church  is  "  e  voluntary  associ- 
ation, unincorporated,  known  as  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church."  He  then  refers  to  the  Dis- 
cipline, as  mentioned  in  the  bill,  and  entitled, 
"  The  Doctrines  and  Discijiliue  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church." 

This  official,  ecclesiastical,  historical,  and 
legal  name  is  presently  changed,  by  the  Judge 
for  another  name,  entirely  new-and  unheard  of 
till  he  adopted  it  from  his  soutliern  teachers, 
who  invented  it.  He  prefaces,  this  change  by 
the  gratuitous  assumption,  "  so  that  th^^Ieth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church  should  thereafter  coo- 
stitute  two  separate  and  distfnct  organizations." 
Then  comes  in  the  Judge's  new  name,  and  new 
Church,  which  he  bunglingly  enough  denom- 
inates "the  Church,  north,"  "the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  north."  These  and  similar 
expressions  run  through  the  rest  of  the  decis- 
ion, and  are  repeated  even  tautologically,  while 
the  real  name  of  the  Church  is  entirely  omitted 
after  the  preliminary  mention  of  it. 

Thus,  Judge  Nelson,  in  making  out  his  de- 
cision, changes  the  ecclesiastical  and  legal  name 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  another, 
which  was  never  used  in  any  just,  ecclesiastical, 
legal,  or  historical  sense.  We  believe  it  is  an 
act  that  ranks  among  the  felonious,  for  a  man 
to  change  his  own  name  and  assume  another. 
It  is,  we  believe,  in  the  view  of  the  law  of  most 
states,  a  penitentiary  offense  to  do  so.  Decep- 
tion, fraud,  or  some  unworthy  object,  is  the 
common  crime  charged  against  such  an  act;  and 
if  it  be  felonious  for  a  man  to  change  his  own 
name,  how  much  more  to  change  the  name  of 
another,  in  order  to  disfranchise  him  of  his 
rights,  or  deprive  him  of  his  property,  his 
office,  or  his  good  name!  Judge  Nelson,  how- 
ever, changes  the  name  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  gives  her  a  new  name.  Such 
an  act  is  condemned,  rejected,  and  pronounced 
null,  in  the  case  of  Dartmouth  College,  by 
Judges  Marshall  and  Story.  There  we  let  it 
rest;  and  we,  in  honest  charity,  say,  and  be- 
lieve, that  Judge  Nelson  did  not  understand 
the  case.  He  followed  his  southern  teachers, 
who  have  bewildered  him,  as  well  as  others,  in 
this  matter;  as  tliis  was  the  only  way  in  which 
thev  could  succeed,  seeing  constitutions,  laws, 
and  all  sober  ecclesiastical  principles  and  de- 
cisions were  against  them. 

But  there  is  a  fact  here  which  we  must  not 
overlook,  even  in  the  exercise  of  the  amplest 
charity.  It  is  this:  How  would  it  do  for  the 
good  Judge  to  order  that  the  Book  Concern  at 
Cincinnati,  the  property  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  north,  be'  divided  by  the  decision 
of  a  master?  Will  this  master  command 
Swormstedt  <fe  Poe  to  divide  the  Book  Concern 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  north?  It 
might  be  asked,  do  the  legal  charters  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  the  Book  Con- 
cerns and  Chartered  Fund,  as  much  as  name  or 
know  this  new  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
north?  Or  may  these  charters,  or,  as  Judge 
Marshall  decided  them,  contracts,  according  to 
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the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  the 
several  states,  be  thrown  to  the  winds,  by  the 
legal  sophism  of  changing  the  old  names  for  new 
ones?  Here  are  some  law  points  that  the  su- 
preme Judges  might  have  even  condescended 
to  consider,  had  they  attached  any  adequate 
importance  to  the  case  before  them. 

The  Judge  says,  '•  They  [the  complainants] 
also  charge  that  the  defendants  are  members  of 
the  Methodi.st  Episcopal  Church,  north."  This 
is  a  glaring  misstatement  of  the  fact  in  the 
case.  The  complainants,  in  their  bill,  bring 
the  charge  against  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  or  her  officers,  and  not  against  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  north.  The 
southern  commissioners  knew  very  well  that 
they  could  not  enter  a  suit  against  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  north;  be- 
cause this  Church  Avas  never  known,  and  is  not 
now  known,  by  the  style  and  title  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  north.  The  southern! 
commissioners  never  sued  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  or  her  Agents,  under  the  new 
name.  They  knew  well  that  there  was  no  per- 
son* any  where  to  answer  to  that  name.  They 
did,  it  is  true,  use  such  phraseology  in  their 
common  conversation,  their  periodicals  used  it, 
and  they  endeavored  to  give  it  all  the  currency 
possible,  so  as  to  make  it  pass  in  southern  and 
northern  circles.  But  they  never  would  venture 
it  in  connection  with  the  merits  of  their  cause 
in  the  courts.  But  Judge  Nelson  does  this  for 
them.  What  they  employed  as  a  nickname,  or 
used  for  effect,  the  Judge  has  endeavored  to 
make  it  a  legal  title.  He  does  not  do  this  in 
plain  language;  but  designedly  weaves  it  in, 
in  various  forms  of  circumlocution.  This 
seems  to  be  done  to  avoid  detection  in  the  formal 
legal  use  of  the  title;  but  the  manifest  intention 
and  drift  of  his  vague  and  sophistical  expres- 
sions are  to  lead  every  reader  to  conclude,  that 
his  fictitious  northern  Church  is  no  other  than 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  pairs  off 
with  his  other  new  Cnurch,  which  is  avowedly 
"the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South." 
This  reminds  one  of  the  fox  in  the  fable,  which 
endeavored  to  have  all  his  kind  designated  like 
himself.  As  the  new  Church  had  the  name 
South  postfi^xed,  the  Judge  must  follow  his 
teachers,  in  having  north  postfixed  to  his  ficti- 
tious Church,  which  he  would  fain  substitute 
for  the  venerable  Church  of  1784. 

5.  The  next  thing  we  notice  is  the  attempt  of 
Judge  Nelson  to  destroy  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  two 
new  Churches,  the  Church,  north,  and  the 
Church,  South,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them. 
We  will  quote  the  Judge: 

"  In  the  year  1844  the  traveling  preachers,  in 
General  conference  assembled,  agreed  upon  a 
plan  for  a  division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  case  the  annual  conferences  in  the 
slaveholding  states  should  deem  it  necessary, 

"  The  division  of  the  Church,  as  originally 
constituted,  thus  became  complete;  and  from 
this  time  two  separate  and  distinct  organiza- 
tions liave  taken  the  place  of  the  one  previously 
existing 

"  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  having 
been  thus  divided  with  the  authority  and  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  the  General  conference. 

"  Both  divisions  have  been  brought  into  ex- 
istence by  the  same  authority. 

"The  same  authority  which  founded  the 
Church  of  1784  has  divided  it,  and  established 
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two  separate  and  independent  organizations,  ]  is  incredible  that  Churches  cease  to  exist  when 
occupying  the  place  of  the  old  one.  they  lose  portions  of  their  members  !     Who  can 

"  It  can  not,  therefore,  be  denied,  indeed  it  ;  believe  that  when  a  man  loses  his  arm  or  leg,  he 
has  scarcely  been  denied,  that  this  body,  wliile  i  ceases  to  exist?  What  statesman  can  believe 
composed  of  all  the  traveling  prcacliers,  pos-  I  that  North  Carolina  ceased  to  exist  when  Ten- 
sessed  the  power  to  divide  it,  and  authorize  the  nessee  was  erected  into  a  state  within  its  territo- 
organization  and  establishment  of  two  separate,  rial  limits?  or  that  Virginia  was  annihilated 
independent  Churches."  ,  when  Kentucky  was  formed  out  of  it?     And 

We  must  content  ourselves  here  with  a  very  j  who  can  believe  that  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
brief  survey  of  Judge  Nelson's  doctrine,  which  j  ginia  not  only  ceased  to  be,  but  also  became  two 
teaches  the  destruction  of  the  Methodist  Epis-  new  states,  when  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  were 
copal  Church.  j  organized?     And  even  allowing  that  tho  General 

Mr.  Wesley  assented  to  the  new  arrangements  conference  had  the  power,  and  di<l  assent  that  a 
in  1784  for  his  American  societies,  and  provided  j  new  Church  might  be  organized  within  the  terri- 
conditionally  for  the  new  organization  in  Amer-  torial  limits  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
ica,  but  for  no  division  into  two  new  Churches,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  General  conference 
and  the  destruction  of  the  previously-existing  destroyed  the  identity  of  the  Church  they  repre- 
one.     He  ordained  Dr.  Coke  as  bishop,  or  su-  \  sented  and  served. 

perintendent.  He  prepared  a  Discipline,  com-  In  this  connection,  let  us  note  a  few  of  Judge 
prising  the  General  Rules,  the  Larger  Minutes,  |  Nelson's  blunders,  arising  from  his  ignorance  of 
the  Articles  of  Religion,  an  Ordination  service.  Church  matters,  especially  of  the  case  before 
and  a  Liturgy.  These  fundamental  principles  him.  We  do  not  wish  to  involve  the  other 
bound     the     American     Methodists,    whether  |  judges   just  here  in   these  acts  of    downright 


preachers  or  people,  within  their  limits. 

(1.)  They  confine  the  exercise  of  their  pow- 
ers to  one  Church  organization  already  estab- 
lished, and  the  preachers  had  no  authority  to 
organize  any  other. 

(2.)  Dr.  Coke  was  appointed  superintendent 
over  that  one  Church  alone,  and  for  no  other; 
and  any  other  use  of  his  power  would  have  been 
unauthorized. 

(3.)  The  American  preachers  would  have 
been  usurpers  in  1784,  had  they  adopted  any 
other  doctrine.  Discipline,  or  forms  of  govern- 
ment, than  what  was  prepared  for  them,  or 
had  they  attempted  to  organize  more  than  one 
Church. 

(4.)  Their  constituents,  the  laity,  neither 
expected  any  other,  nor  would  they  tolerate  any 
other. 

A  division  may  have  two  meanings.  It  may 
mean  the  separation  of  the  Church  into  two 
branches,  creating  two  new  Churches  in  the 
place  of  the  one  dissolved;  or  it  may  mean  that 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  for  instance, 
may  remain,  and  that  this  other  portion  should 
be  detached  from  it,  and  form  an  independent 
Church.  The  first  would  destroy  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church;  the  latter  would  leave  it 
in  its  full  organization,  though  diminished  in 
numbers.  The  General  conference,  prior  to 
1812,  could  not  divide  the  Church,  because  no 
such  power  is  iu  the  constitution;  it  would  have 
violated  the  compact  between  the  ministry  and 
the  people. 

The  delegated  General  conferences,  from  1808 
to  the  present,  neither  claimed  nor  exercised 
the  power  to  divide  the  Church.  In  1828  this 
power  was  disavowed  by  the  General  confer- 
ence. In  1844  it  was  disavowed,  so  that  Dr. 
Capers's  plan  for  that  purpose  was  rejected 
promptly;  and  the  members  of  this  conference, 
in  general,  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  pow- 
er. Hence,  in  their  plan,  they  prepared  to  meet 
and  treat  a  threatened  secession  in  the  best  way 
they  could. 

The  arguments  of  Judge  Nel.son  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  arc 
supremely  ridiculous,  to  say  the  lea.st  of  them. 
If  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  been 
destroyed  in  1844,  how  did  it  come  to  pass  that 


OToping  and  stumbling,  as  they  seem  to  have 
disposed  of  the  matter  as  good-naturedly  as  the 
Israelites  did  when  they  gave  their  jewels  to 
Aaron  to  make  the  calf  idol  in  the  wilderness. 

Our  readers,  no  doubt,  expected  from  this  high 
authority  an  opinion  prepared  with  great  care 
and  precision,  sound  in  its  arguments,  and  accu- 
rate in  all  its  statements.  Their  reasonable 
anticipations  will  not  be  realized.  It  is  natural 
to  suppose  the  Judge  would  examine  with  much 
care  the  chapter  in  our  Discipline  on  the  Book 
Concern,  and  yet  he  has  fallen  into  the  strange 
mistake  that  each  annual  conference  shares  of 
the  profits  "an  amount  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  traveling  preachers,  their  widows  and 
orphans,  comprehended  within  it."  All  the 
conferences,  large  and  small,  receive  always 
equal  amounts  from  the  profits  of  the  Book 
Concern. 

Much  surprise  will  be  excited  in  the  minds  of 
many  in  the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  north,  when 
they  read  the  following:  "  They  also  charge  that 
the  defendants  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  north."  The  complainants 
were  very  far  from  allej'ing  any  such  thing. 
They  were  too  wise  and  prudent  to  make  a 
Church  which  never  had  any  existence  a  ^rty 
to  the  suit.  The  language  in  the  bill  is,  "That 
the  defendants  ai'e  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church."  Nor  did  they  say,  as  the 
opinion  states,  "  that  in  addition  to  these  defend- 
ants, there  are  nearly  thirty-eight  hundred 
preachers  belonging  to  the  traveling  connection 
of  the  Church,  north." 

In  another  paragraph  of  the  opinion  it  is  af- 
firmed, as  a  matter  of  agreement, "  that  the  minis- 
ters, local  and  traveling,  should,  as  they  might 
prefer,  attach  themselves,  without  Vjlame,  to  tho 
Church,  north  or  South."  Now,  these  words 
convey  the  idea  that  the  former  organization  was 
abolished,  and  that  the  ministers  were  at  liberty 
to  gather  themselves  up  as  best  they  could,  and 
attach  themselves  to  either  contemplated  organi- 
zation, as  they  might  prefer.  The  true  reading  of 
the  gecond  re.solution  of  the  plan  is,  "  That  min- 
isters, local  and  traveling,  of  every  grade  and 
office  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  may, 
as  they  may  prefer,  remain  in  that  Church,  or, 
without  blame,  attach  themselves  to  the  Church, 


none  of  its  ministers  or  members  found  it  out  South."  This  language  supposes  the  continued 
till  some  southern  expounders  asserted  it,  and  existence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Judge  Nelson  caught  up  the  report,  and  gave  it  and  that  it  required  no  action,  on  the  part  of 
the  character  of  a  fact  in  giving  nia  opinion?    It  I  ministers,  to  remain  in  that  Church.    They  were 
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alreadv  in  it;  but  a  minister  of  any  prade  or 
office  had  to  take  action  to  attach  himself  to  the 
Church,  South;  and  this  was  the  thing  that 
might  be  done  without  blame.  No  danger  of 
blame  was  apprehended  or  thought  of  for  remain- 
ing in  the  Church  to  which  they  belonged.  A 
very  marked  difference  must  appear  to  all 
between  the  statement  of  the  opinion  and  the 
reading  of  the  resolution. 

This  misnomer  is  very  frequently  applied  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  throughout  the 
document.  We  supposed  they  would  call  every 
thing  referred  to,  in  their  grave  decision,  by  its 
real  and  proper  name.  Least  of  all  did  we 
exf>ect  the  Court  would  misname  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  the  decree  which  they 
ordered  to  be  entered,  prescribing  the  method  by 
which  the  amount  of  property  belonging  to  the 
complainants  is  to  be  ascertained.  It  says, 
"  Which  portion  shall  bear  to  the  whole  amount 
of  the  fund  the  proportion  that  the  traveling 
preachers  in  the  division  of  the  Church,  South, 
bore  to  the  traveling  preachers  of  the  Church, 
north,  at  the  time  of  the  division  of  said  Church." 
It  might  be  made  a  question,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  in  referring  the  case  to  a  master  com- 
missioner, whether  it  is  possible  for  him  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  traveling  preachers  in  "  the 
Church,  north,"  as  there  never  was  a  Church  of 
that  title  or  name. 

But  how  can  Judge  Leavitt  calculate  the 
preachers  in  the  Church,  north?  Where  will  he 
tind  them?  And  can  Swormstedt  &  Poe  even 
negotiate  or  do  business  for  this  Church,  north? 
All  that  can  be  done,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  is,  for 
the  south,  or  the  officers  of  the  law,  to  sell  the 
property,  or  take  possession  of  it,  by  main  force 
of  police,  as  the  Book  Agents  can  not,  and  we 
prophesy  never  will,  act  for  this  north  Church, 
of  which  they  have  no  knowledge  whatever, 
except  in  name.  The  Judge  must  mend  the 
decree;  otherwise,  the  officers  of  law  will  be 
unable  to  act  at  all.  We  have  neither  raysticised 
here,  nor  thrown  in  any  difficulty  in  this  state- 
ment. We  are  persuaded  the  Book  Agents  here 
will  not  act  for  the  Church,  north. 

6.  The  Judge  states  that  the  division  of  the 
Church  "carried  with  it,  as  matter  of  law,  a 
division  of  the  common  property  belonging  to 
the  ecclesiastical  organization,  and  especiallv  of 
the  property  of  the  Book  Concern."  He  then 
talks  confusedly  respecting  the  sixth  Restric- 
tion, and  after  uttering  several  sentences  in  this 
confused  style,  comes  to  the  conclusion  to  divide 
the  funds,  without  any  chain  of  logical  argu- 
ment. He  happens,  however,  to  state  that  the 
south  were  entitled  to  the  funds,  notwithstand- 
ing the  sixth  Restriction,  unless  by  agreement  or 
stipulation  they  gave  up  their  share  of  them. 
To  this  we  reply,  that  they  did  thus  stipulate  and 
agree,  by  approving  of  the  plan  of  separation 
when  passed,  and  afterward  by  acting  under  it. 
The  plan  made  the  distribution  of  the  Book 
Concern  to  depend  on  the  approval  of  the  annual 
conferences  by  a  three-fourths  vote.  This  was 
their  stipulation  and  agreement;  and  the  Judge 
contradicts  the  history  of  the  case  when  he  says 
the  south  did  not  thus  stipulate.  But  when 
they  saw  fit  to  break  their  solemn  pledge,  it  is 
too  much  for  the  Judge  to  sav,  "  It  is  quite  clear 
no  such  agreement  or  stipulation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  plan  of  separation.  The  contrary  intent 
is  manifest  from  a  perusal  of  it."  Nothing  of 
the  sort,  but  the  contrary,  is  true.  The  fourth 
resolution  provides  for  the  voting  of  the  annual 
conferences.     The  fifth  resolution  says,  u>hen  the 


'  vote  is  carried,  the  distribution  shall  take  place. 
The  Judge  contradicts  the  plan;  and  it  is  quite 
clear  that  such  a  stipulation  is  in  the  plan. 

7.  The  decision  of  the  Court  prevents  the 
object  of  the  charity.  The  original  founders 
never  calculated  to  appropriate    the    funds  to 

I  persons  out  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

or  to  those  who  have  withdrawn  from  it,  whether 

violently  or  peaceably.     The  intent  of  the  found- 

I  ers  is  the  law  of  the  case,  according  to  the  laws 

,  governing  religious  tnists.     The  General  confer- 

1  ence  of  1844  were  not  the  founders,  but  the 

'  managers  or  trustees  of  the  fund.     There  is  no 

I  power   on   earth   to  change  the   design  of  the 

I  founders.     The  growth  of  the  fund  is  not  its 

j  foundation;  and  the  intent  of  the  present  mana- 

I  gers  can  not  alter  the  intent  of  its   founders. 

The  present  decision  counteracts,  therefore,  the 

'  design  of  the  founders,  and  is  therefore  at  vari- 

j  ance  with  the  law  in  the  case. 

8.  Hence  this  decision  is  without  precedents 
of   law  or  authorities.      The    Judge    cites    no 

I  authority,  for  the  plain  reason  that  there  was 
I  none  in  his  favor.  He  cites  authorities,  it  is 
■  true,  to  show  that  there  was  no  want  of  proper 
I  parties  in  the  case.  But  this  does  not  enter  into 
the  merits  of  the  case.  In  all  important  cases, 
the  judges  give  elaborate  decisions,  and  adduce 
those  legal  authorities  of  similar  cases  to  sustain 
their  views.  The  Court,  in  this  case,  gives  no 
safe  precedent,  but  decides  the  matter  without 
any  reference  to  the  legal  analogies  of  the  case. 

9.  The  Court  decides  not  only  without  prece- 
dents but  also  without  giving  any  reasons  or  proofs 

!  for  its  decision.  The  mere  dicta  oV  sayings  of  Chief 
Justice  Hale,  Blackstone,  Kent,  or  Story,  against 
I  long-established  principles  of  law,  or  unsup- 
ported bv  reasons,  will  find  little  respect  with 
reasonable  men;  and  why  should  the  dictum  of 
Judge  Nelson  be  of  greater  weight  than  that  of 
his  more  learned  predecessors?  The  Judge 
I  seems  to  confine  himself  merely  to  the  bill;  and 
\  because  the  bill  brings  in  "the  complainants 
within  the  description  to  recover,  they  must  re- 
}  cover,  whether  the  bill  is  sustained  by  proofs  or 
not.  The  present  case  seems  to  have  been  de- 
I  cided  on  entirely  new  principles  and  rules  of 
I  practice,  reversing  the  old  order  of  procedure. 
Heretofore,  in  courts  of  equity,  if  the  proofs  in 
favor  of  the  bill  do  not  sustain  it,  the  bill  must 
I  fall,  whether  the  answer  is  sustained  by  proofs 
i  or  not.  In  the  case  before  us,  because  the  claim- 
j  ants  make  out  their  case  in  the  bill,  irrespective 
I  of  proofs,  they  must  recover. 
!  10.  The  decision  of  the  Court  is  contrary  to 
1  the  best  and  safest  decisions  governing  such 
cases ;  for  the  general  law  in  such  cases  is,  that 
!  withdrawal  from  a  Church  works  a  forfeiture  of 
privileges.  The  authorities  cited  by  the  defend- 
ants' counsel,  some  twenty  or  more  cases,  being 
all  the  leading  and  strong  ones  iu  the  books 
which  bear  on  the  subject,  go  to  establish  the 
point  that  seceders  take  nothing  with  them  in 
such  cases.  But  all  this  is  set  aside.  This  is 
an  easy  way  of  disposing  of  authorities.  But 
had  these  authorities  been  admitted,  the  decision 
would  have  been  otherwise. 

II.  We  maintain  that  the  decision  of  the  Court, 
in  this  case,  is  not  a  judicial  one,  but  a  mere  leg- 
islative enactment,  in  itself  arbitrary,  and  un- 
just in  its  operations.  It  is  without  the  support 
of  safe  precedents  or  authorities;  it  is  contrary 
to  the  reasons  or  proofs  belonging  to  the  case; 
and  it  is  actually  contrary  to  the  range  of  prec- 
edents or  authorities  governing  such  cases,  in 
former  decisions  of  a  like  nature.     The  Judge, 
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in  his  decision  in  the  New  York  case,  says 
"  that  the  law  steps  in  and  enforces  the  right," 
in  contravention  of  the  law  of  the  Church, 
which  excludes  tlie  claimants;  for  the  claimants 
do  not  claim  to  be  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  they  have  affirmed  that  they  have  sece- 
ded from  the  Church,  in  renouncing  its  jurisdic- 
tion. They  claim  by  the  plan;  but  the  plan  puts 
them  out  of  the  Church,  in  the  place  of  putting 
them  into  it. 

The  Court  having  averred  the  law  as  laid 
down  by  itself,  which  is  the  rule  laid  down  by 
its  founders,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  law  invoked 
to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  south.  This  law  is 
not  a  statute,  for  there  is  none.  It  is  not  the  law 
of. equity,  expressed  in  the  precedents,  in  the 
shape  of  decisions  of  iudges,  first  in  England 
and  then  in  the  United  States.  This  law  con- 
sists in  the  opinions  of  iudges  as  to  what  is  right 
between  man  and  man  in  good  conscience.  The 
law  which  here  "  steps  in  and  enforces  the 
right,"  not  being  the  statute  law,  nor  the  law  of 
safe  precedent,  is  nothing  else  than  the  mere 
opinion  of  the  Judge,  unsupported  by  reason  or 
authorities. 

If  the  judge  is  only  substituted  for  prince,  the 
following  maxim  of  the  Justinian  code  would 
seem  to  rule  here.  "  The  will  of  the  prince  has 
the  force  of  law."  Quod  principi  placuit,  legis 
habet  vic/orem.  (Just.,  I,  2,  6.)  This  is  called  by 
Kent "  a  slavish  political  maxim."*  "  The  court 
of  chancery,"  says  Kent,t  "  is  as  much  bound  as 
a  court  of  law,  by  a  series  of  decisions,  applica- 
ble to  the  case,  and  established  rule.  It  has  no 
discretionary  power  over  principles  and  estab- 
lished precedents."  We  leave  our  readers  to  ap- 
ply this. 

12.  The  decision  of  Judge  Nelson  is  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  just  or  right  laws,  as  received 
by  the  Christian  and  civilized  world.  We  can 
only  give  a  very  brief  outline. 

Jt  is  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  code.  The  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  this  law  enjoined  most  sol- 
emnly, that  whatever  was  devoted  to  religious 
purposes,  could  never  be  recalled  by  the  donor, 
nor  applied  to  a  different  use  by  the  managers  of 
it.  For  instance,  free-will  orferings  devoted  to 
the  tabernacle,  temple,  or  any  public  or  charita- 
ble object,  could  never  be  recalled  by  the  donor. 
It  was  consecrated  to  God,  and  must  not  be  re- 
funded on  any  account — not  misapplied. 

The  Theodosian  code.  Theodosius  the  younger 
appointed  eight  civilians  to  reduce  the  imperial 
constitutions  into  a  methodical  code,  from  the 
time  of  Constantine.  This  code,  borrowing  from 
the  Mosaic  law,  established  the  doctrine  of  relig- 
ious trusts,  so  that  the  object  or  intent  of  the 
donor  governed  each  case,  and  was  the  standard 
by  which  to  designate  the  beneficiaries,  as  well 
as  the  trustees  or  managers  of  the  charity.  The 
law  books  all  refer  to  this  .source. 

The  civil  code.  Here,  too,  the  same  elements 
of  law,  flowing  from  Christianity,  were  grafted 
on  the  old  Roman  institutions,  and  were  embod- 
ied in  the  body  of  the  civil  law,  as  digested 
under  the  authority  of  Justinian. 

The  British  laws.  The  statute  of  Elizabeth^ 
is  the  great  foundation  of  religious  trusts,  reg- 
ulated or  restrained  by  the  Mortmain  statutes  of 
future  times.  The  general  intention  of  the  test- 
ator or  founder,  governs  under  this  statute,  and 
ramifies  through  English  law.  But  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth  did  not  originate  the  principles  of 


*  I  Kent's  Commontarieg,  p.  232. 
t  43  Elizabeth. 
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religious  trusts;  it  only  gave  embodiment  to 
what  existed  previously. 

The  American  laws.  These,  in  substance, 
adopt  the  same  principles. 

We  might  add  the  canon  law.  For,  though 
much  of  it  has  no  autliority  in  Britain  or  Amer- 
ica, the  leading  doctrines  of  religious  trusts  are 
embraced  by  it,  though  some  time  mixed  up  with 
Papal  claims.  Yet  this  code  contains  much 
worthy  of  study  by  all  judges  and  lawyers  who 
would  understand  thoroughly  the  subject  of  re- 
ligious trusts;  and,  indeed,  its  study  and  refer- 
ence for  this  purpose  is  indispensable. 

All  we  have  room  for  or  inclination  to  say  here 
just  now  is  to  state  that  the  decision  of  Judge 
Nelson,  in  our  judgment,  is  at  variance  with  all 
these  sources  of  law,  and  if  tested  by  them 
would  be  condemned.  Throughout  all  these 
codes,  the  principles  are  that  the  intent  of  the 
founder  governs.  And  even  contributors  to  char- 
itable institutions,  who  contribute  according  to 
this  foundation,  have  no  further  control  of  their 
donations.  It  is  consecrated  to  this  purpose, 
and  can  not  be  recalled  as  long  as  the  intent  of 
the  founder  is  carried  out.  For  instance,  a  con- 
tribution to  a  Methodist  Episcopal  meeting-house 
can  never  be  recovered,  so  long  as  the  trustees 
appropriate  the  house  to  that  purpose.  And  so 
the  proceeds  of  the  Book  Concern  can  never  be 
appropriated  otherwise  than  the  constitutional 
rules  of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will 
authorize.  And  the  decision  perverting  them  is 
a  mere  arbitrary  dictum,  without  authority  from 
any  source  of  law,  whether  statutoiy  or  constitu- 
tional, ancient  or  modern. 

13.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  de- 
cision fully  shows  that  the  western  commission- 
ers took  the  proper  cour.se  in  conducting  the  case 
and  meeting  the  appeal.  In  referring  to  the 
plan  of  separation,  the  Court  says,  "Regarding 
the  sixth  Restrictive  Article  as  a  limitation  upon 
the  power  of  the  General  conference,  as  it  re- 
spected a  division  of  the  property  in  the  Book 
Concern,  provision  is  made  to  obtain  a  removal 
of  it.  Tlie  removal  of  this  limitation  is  not  a 
condition  to  the  right  of  the  Church,  South,  to 
its  .share  of  the  property,  but  is  a  step  taken  to 
enable  the  General  conference  to  complete  the  par- 
tition of  the  property."  Now,  if  the  General 
conference  had  not  the  power  to  complete  the  par- 
tition of  the  property  without  a  constitutional 
change  or  suspension  in  the  Restrictive  Rule  by 
the  annual  conferences,  none  can  suppose  that 
the  western  commissioners  had  power  to  jicrfect 
the  partition  of  the  property,  in  opposition  to,  and 
in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
without  a  decree  of  the  Court.  Being  sued,  thev 
were  compelled  by  the  organic  law  of  the  Church 
to  defend  the  suit,  and  when  a  decision  was  made 
in  their  favor,  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

14.  While  the  parent  Wcsleyan  body  in  Europe, 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America 
have  always  maintained  that  the  division  of  the 
body  was  schismatic,  dangerous,  and  unscriptu- 
ral,  the  right  of  the  British  conference,  or  the 
General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  approved  by  the  annual  conferences,  to 
agree  to  the  separation  of  a  portion  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  their  organization  into  an  independent 
body,  may  be  said  to  be  fully  established.  This 
is  wholly  different  from  division  as  used  by 
Judge  Nelson.  In  this  manner  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  separated  from  the  British 
conference.  It  was  thus  the  Church  in  Canada 
was  separated.    In  like  manner  the  French  and 
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Australian  conferences  have  been  formed.  All  [ 
these  petitioned  the  parent  body  for  such  organ- 1 
ization;  the  parent  bodies  agreed  to  it;  the  new- 
bodies  accepted  the  grant,  formed  their  new  or- ; 
ganizations,  and  continued  in  peace,  harmony, ' 
and  fraternization  with  the  parent  bodies.  Such  ; 
a  course  is  right  and  proper.  And  as  five  such 
regular  organizations,  that  is,  the  Irish  confer- 1 
ence,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Wes-  ] 
leyan  Canada  Church,  the  French  Church,  and  ' 
the  Australian  Churches,  have  been  formed,  many  ; 
more  such  will,  doubtless,  yet  take  place.  Ger-  [ 
many,  China,  Africa,  South  America  will,  we  | 
trust,  be  thus  formed.  So  in  connection  with  the 
British  Wesleyans,  many  such  will  be  formed.  ! 
But  the  body  itself  can  not  be  divided  and  two ; 
new  ones  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  defunct ' 
Church.  j 

It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  General  con- 
ference of  1S44  that  the  south  should  be  organ- 
ized similar  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  | 
or  the  Church  iu  Canada.  But  the  violent  and  ' 
revolutionary  course  of  the  south  prevented  it.  1 
We  trust,  however,  they  will  retract  and  assume 
a  different  character. 

How  far  such  a  legitimate  separation  should 
require  the  division  of  the  general  funds  of  re- 
ligious trusts,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  decide.  The 
Wesleyan  body  in  Europe  divided  none  of  their 
religious  trust' funds  with  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  at  its  organization.  If  any  thing  was 
given  by  the  British  conference  to  the  American 
Church,  it  was  on  no  claim  set  up  by  it,  but  out 
of  pure  benevolence,  and  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  parent  body.  When  the  Canada  conference 
was  organized,  nothing  was  given  them  out  of 
the  Book  Concern,  though  they  claimed  it.  Nei- 
ther the  French  nor  Australian  conferences  have 
set  up  any  such  claims;  and  if  they  did,  they 
would  do  so  in  vain.  This  is  the  case  with  these 
Methodist  Churches,  whose  independence  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  parent  bodies.  None  of 
these  sued  their  mother  Churches  because  they 
did  not  see  fit  to  divide  with  them  those  funds 
that  were  especially  in  their  hands  for  the  general 
benefit  of  their  own  organized  bodies.  The  un-  i 
worthy  and  unnatural  litigation  of  the  southern  j 
pro-slavery  Church  is  a  libel  and  reproach  to  the  | 
otherwise  fair  fame  of  Methodism  iu  this  and  the  I 
like  cases.  I 

15.  On  the  whole,  the  harm  done  by  Judge  | 
Nelson's  decision,  though  officially  sanctioned  by  j 
tJie  Supreme  Court,  will  be  limited  in  its  effects,  j 
One  effect  will  be  to  encourage  the  violence  of  I 
our  southern  revolutionists.  As  they  have  ec-  J 
clesiastically  adopted  its  schismatic  elements,  to  | 
them  it  may  work  mischief  in  this  way.  It  is  j 
calculated,  too,  to  raise  strong  baiTiers  in  the  | 
way  of  any  cordial  fraternizaliou  between  the  1 
Churches.  i 

But  if  we  view  the  decision  of  the  Court  as  a ; 
precedent  for  future  reference  in  influencing  j 
any  future  decision,  we  think  it  will  be  allogetlier  i 
harmless.  No  lawyer  of  any  standing  will  ever 
quote  the  case.  Tlicre  is  no  reason  to  be  found 
in  it.  There  is  no  analogy  between  it  and  any  j 
of  the  influential  cases  decided  in  any  judicial 
court,  from  the  judges  of  Rome  dow'n  to  this 
day.  As  a  legislative  dictum,  no  one  will  re- 1 
spect  it.  No  judge  will  ever  name  it.  Where  is  I 
It,  then,  to  rank'?  It  is  to  die  the  death.  It  is  I 
now  dead  and  buried;  or  will  he  just  as  soon  as 
the  last  dollar  it  awards  to  the  south  will  be 
paid. 

Kent  says  that  a  decision  is  of  no  value  when 
it  can  be  shown  that  "  the  law  was  misunder- 


stood or  misapplied  in  that  particular  case.'"* 
We  now  consign  this  second  decision  of  Judge 
Nelson  and  its  predecessor  at  New  York  to  the 
depth  of  oblivion  to  which  the  following  com- 
ment of  Kent  condemns  them: 

"But  I  wish  not  to  be  understood  to  press  too 
strongly  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis,  when  I  rec- 
ollect that  there  are  one  thousand  cases  to  be 
pointed  out  in  the  English  and  American  books 
of  reports  which  have  been  overruled,  doubted, 
or  limited  in  their  application.  It  is  probable 
that  the  records  of  many  of  the  courts  are  re- 
plete with  hasty  and  crude  decisions;  and  such 
cases  ought  to  be  examined  without  fear,  and  re- 
vised without  reluctance,  rather  than  to  have  the 
character  of  our  law  impaired,  and  the  beauty 
and  haraiony  of  the  system  destroyed  by  the 
perpetuity  of  error.  Even  a  series  of  decisions 
are  not  always  conclusive  evidence  of  the  law; 
and  the  reversion  of  a  decision  very  often  re- 
solves itself  into  a  mere  question  of  expediency, 
depending  upon  the  consideration  of  the  import- 
ance of  certainty  in  the  rule,  and  the  extent  of 
property  to  be  affected  by  a  change  of  it."t 

16.  The  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter  was 
written  when  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  published.  Some  of  the  southern  papers 
were  in  spasms  at  the  rashness  that  would  call 
in  question  the  principles  on  which  the  decision 
was  based;  as  if  infallibility  were  the  just  claim 
of  the  supreme  judges.  The  gross  ignorance  of 
such  cavilers  on  questions  of  this  sort,  or  their 
narrow  sectarianism,  or  self-interest,  must  excuse 
them  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  But  this  does 
not  in  the  least  affect  us  as  to  the  justness  of  our 
strictures. 

According  to  Kent  and  all  sound  constitutional 
jurists,  decisions,  as  to  their  reasons  or  just  au- 
thority as  safe  precedents,  are  of  eo  value  when 
the  law  is  misunderstood  or  misapplied  in  that 
particular  case.  Some  decisions  are  overnaled, 
others  are  doubted,  and  others  are  limited  in 
their  application.  Some  decisions  are  hasty,  and 
others  are  crude.  When  one  court  reverses  the 
decisions  of  another;  or  one  judge  contradicts 
another;  or  when  decisions  are  at  variance  with 
the  established  principles  of  the  great  law  codes 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  acknowledged  as  such, 
there  will  bo  little  respect  paid  to  the  soundness 
of  the  new  decisions,  though  they  may  have  the 
obligation  of  law.  Well  has  Kent  said  "  that 
such  decisions  ought  to  be  examined  without 
fear,  and  revised  without  reluctance;"  and  that 
such  a  revision  is  "  a  mere  question  of  exjiedi- 
ency." 

As  the  Supreme  Court  has  its  origin  and 
model  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  of  Eng- 
land, it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
English  court  and  its  chancellor,  iu  order  to 
have  more  correct  views  of  the  origin  and  char- 
acter of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  is  the  highest  court 
of  judicature  in  England,  next  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. Its  jurisdiction  is  ordinary  or  extraordi- 
nary. The  ordinary  jurisdiction  is  that  wherein 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper,  etc.,  in 
his  proceedings  and  judgment,  is  bound  to  ob- 
serve the  order  and  method  of  the  common  law, 
and  the  extraordinary  jurisdiction  is  that  which 
this  court  exercises  in  equity. 

The  extraordinary  court,  or  court  of  equity, 
proceeds  by  the  rules  of  equity  and  conscience. 


and  moderates  the  rigor 


quity 
of  thi 


e  common  law. 


*  I  Kent's  Commentaries,  p.  475.        f  I*l->  P-  4T0. 
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considering  the  intention  rather  than  the  words 
of  the  law — equity  being  the  correction  of  that 
■wlierein  the  law,  by  reason  of  its  universality, 
is  deficient. 

There  are  in  England  two  supreme  courts  of 
equity,  the  High  Court  of  Cliancery,  and  the 
Exchequer.  The  last  principally  concerns  tithe 
suits. 

The  High  Court  of  Chancery  is  composed  of 
three  tribunals,  respectively  presided  over  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  Vice  Chancellor.  Before  either  of  these 
judges  may  be  brought  any  cases,  except  such 
as  relate  to  lunatics,  which  must  be  heard  be- 
fore the  Chancellor.  The  Vice  Chancellor  is 
compelled  to  hear  all  matters  which  the  Chan- 
cellor may  direct,  in  addition  to  those  originally 
set  down  in  his  own  court.  The  decrees, 
orders,  and  acts  of  the  Vice  Chancellor,  are  lia- 
ble to  be  reversed,  discharged,  or  altered  in  the 
Chancellor's  court. 

Where  there  is  any  error  in  a  decree  in  matter 
of  law,  there  may  be  a  bill  of  review,  which  is 
in  nature  of  a  writ  of  error,  and  an  appeal  to 
the  house  of  lords.  The  lords  affirm  or  re- 
verse the  decree  of  the  chancery,  and  finally  de- 
termine tlie  cause  by  a  majority  of  votes.  No 
proofs  wiH  be  admitted  as  evidence  which  were 
not  made  use  of  in  the  chancery.* 

According  to  the  principles  of  English  law, 
the  Chancellor  hath  power  to  moderate  the  writ- 
ten law,  governing  his  judgment  by  the  law  of 
nature  and  conscience,  and  ordering  all  things 
juxa  tBquum  et  honum;  and  having  the  king's 
power  in  these  matters,  he  hath  been  called 
"the  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience."  In  his 
absolute  power  he  is  not  limited  by  the  law, 
but  by  conscience  and  equity,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  things.  He  by  his  oath  swears 
well  and  truly  to  serve  the  king,  and  to  do  right 
to  all  manner  of  people. t 

The  king,  as  parens  patriee,  father  of  the  coun- 
try, has  the  general  superintendence  of  all 
charities,  which  he  exercises  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor; and,  therefore,  whenever  it  is  necessa- 
ry, the  Attorney-General,  at  the  relation  of 
some  informant,  files  an  information  in  the 
court  of  chancery  to  have  the  charity  properly 
established.  Also  by  statute,  43  Elizabeth,  c. 
4,  authority  is  given  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as 
Lord  Keeper,  as  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience 
in  this  matter,  to  rectify  by  decree  what  is  judged 
to  be  wrong.  An  appeal  also  lies  here  to  the 
house  of  peers. t 

Blackstonc  ||  deprecates  the  idea  of  some  who 
ascribe  very  high  powers  to  the  court  of  equity 
in  England.  He  says,  with  such  powers,  the 
court  of  chancery  "  would  rise  above  all  law, 
either  common  or  statute,  and  be  a  most  arbi- 
trary legislator  in  almost  every  particular 
case.  No  wonder  they  are  so  often  mista- 
ken." He  further  states,  "  In  the  infancy  of  our 
courts  of  equity,  before  their  jurisdiction  was 
settled,  and  when  the  chancellors  themselves, 
partly  from  their  ignorance  of  law — being  fre- 
quently bishops  or  statesmen — partly  from  am- 
bition and  lust  of  power — encouraged  by  the 
arbitrary  principles  of  the  age  they  lived  in — 
but  principally  from  the  narrow  and  unjust  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  of  law,  had  arrogated  to 
themselves  such  unlimited  authority,  as  hath 
totally  been  disclaimed  by  their  successors  for 


•  See  Tomlins  on  Chancery.        t  M->  on  Chancellor. 

!Tomlin«  on  Charitable  Uses. 
m  Blackstone'8  Commentaries,  p.  433. 


now  above  a  century  past.  The  decrees  of  a 
court  of  equity  were  then  rather  in  the  nature 
of  awards  formed  on  the  sudden  pro  re  n^a, 
with  more  probity  of  intention  than  knowledge 
of  subject;  founded  on  no  settled  principles,  as 
being  never  designed,  and  therefore  never  used, 
for  precedents.  But  the  systems  of  jurispru- 
dence in  our  courts,  both  of  law  and  equity, 
are  now  equally  artificial  systems,  founded  on 
the  same  principles  of  justice  and  positive  law, 
but  varied  by  different  usages  in  thaforms  and 
mode  of  their  proceedings." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  de- 
clares that  the  "judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish." 

"  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is, 
in  point  of  origin  and  title,  equal  with  the 
oth^r  powers  or  government,  and  is  as  exclu- 
sively vested  in  the  courts  created  by,  or  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  Congress,  or  the  executive 
power  in  the  President."* 

The  judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases  in 
law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution, 
the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  Union;  to  contro- 
versies between  citizens  of  different  states, 
etc.  "The  judicial  power,"  says  Kent,+  "in 
every  government  must  be  coextensive  with 
the  power  of  legislation.  It  follows,  as  a  con- 
sequence, that  the  judicial  department  of  the 
United  States  is,  in  the  last  resort,  the  final  ex- 
positor of  the  Constitution  as  to  all  questions  of 
a  judicial  nature.  Were  there  no  power  to  in- 
terpret, pronounce,  and  execute  the  law,  the  gov- 
ernment would  either  perish  through  its  own  im- 
becility, as  was  the  ca.se  with  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, or  other  powers  must  be  assumed  by 
the  legislative  body,  to  the  destruction  of  liberty." 

According  to  Story,  the  courts  of  equity  are 
far  from  having  a  right  to  claim  exemption 
from  errors — even  serious  errors.  Equity  juris- 
prudence in  America  had  its  origin  at  a  far  la- 
ter period  than  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
common  law.  Under  Britain,  in  many  of  the 
colonies,  it  either  had  Hp  existence,  or  a  very 
imperfect  and  irregular  administration.  Even 
since  the  Revolution,  it  has  been  of  slow  growth 
and  cultivation.  Even  in  those  states  where  it 
has  been  cultivated  with  the -niost  success,  it 
has  not  been  studied  or  administered,  as  a  sys- 
tem of  exact  principles,  till  about  the  close  of 
the  last  century;  and  later,  the  reports  have  re- 
ceived but  little  attention.  "And,  perhaps," 
says  Story,  "  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
did  not  attain  its  full  maturity  and  masculine 
vigor,  till  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  brought  to  it 
the  fullness  of  his  own  extraordinary  learning, 
unconquerable  diligence,  and  brilliant  tal- 
ents." He  adds,  that  our  equity  jurisprudence 
of  America  is  founded  upon,  coextensive  with, 
and,  in  most  respects,  conformable  to  that  of 
England.  So  that  our  equity  jurisprudence 
generally  embraces  the  same  matters  of  juris- 
diction and  modes  of  remedy  as  exist  in  Eng- 
land.i  But  the  study  and  the  practice  of  equity 
principles  in  England  are  now  far  in  advance 
of  what  they  are  in  the  U^nited  States. 
i  And  in  regard  to  the  reports  of  judicial  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  they  are  far  from  possessing  such  high 
deference  as  some  would  claim  for  them.   It  is  ac- 


*  I  Kcnt'.s  Commentaries,  p.  290.         t  Id"  P-  296. 
X  1  Story  8  Commeritarica  on  Equity,  pp.  02-65. 
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knowledgod  they  arejinal,  and  from  them  there 
is  710  appeal,  so  as  to  reverse  their  decisions. 
But  when  they  are  examined  by  reason,  and  the 
decisions  of  other  courts,  and  the  established 
principles  of  the  great  national  legal  codes  of 
the  world,  they  are  subject  to  the  fullest  scru- 
tiny, and  they  M-ill  receive  it,  as  all  such  decis- 
ions have  heretofore  been  subject  to  such  ordeal, 
and  all  future  ones  will  be.  Chancellor  Kent 
maintains  this  ground,  and  place  sit  in  a  clear 
light,  in  a  section  from  which  we  have  given  a 
quotation  in  a  preceding  page.* 

Collecting   our    information  partly  from   the 
concessions  of  the  best  American    jurists,  the  i 
decisions    already  made,   and    other    reliable 
sources,  the  highest  portion  of  the  bar,  as  well 
as  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States, 
have  much  to  learn  in  reference  to  the  just  prin-  I 
ciples  of  law  and  equity  respecting  charitable 
uses.     It  were  not  difficult  to  show  that  there 
is  in  our  courts  a  lack  of  accurate  acquaintance 
■with  the  principles  of  religious  trusts,  as  they 
have  been   safel}'  sustained   by  the  great  law  i 
codes   of    the   enlightened  world.     Hence    the 
crudity  of  some  decisions,  that  will  be  as  much  ' 
the  reproach  of  the  American  bench  in  time  to 
come,  as  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  ecclesias-  | 
tical    chancellors    and    statesmen,    of    which  \ 
Blackstone  complains.     And  as  to  the  decision 
of  the   appeal  case   from  Ohio,  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  we  have  al- 
ready paid  too  much  deference  to  it  in  the  space  , 
occupied,  by  exposing  its  weakness,  its  want  of  i 
any  real  support  from  well-established    decis-  i 
ions  or  sound  reason.     We  will  say  to  all,  stand 
to  the  decision,  in  its  present  authoritative  act; 
while  we  totally  reject  it  as  at  variance  with 
reason,  justice,  right,  sound  jurisprudence,  and 
all  safe  precedents  in  like  cases. 

17.  A  principal  object,   on  the  part   of  the 
south,  in  prosecuting  the  suit,  seems  to  have 
been,  to  obtain  ecclesiastical,  legitimate  recog- 
nition by  the  civil  powers.     It  was  pretty  man- 
ifest to  all,  that  ultimately  they  would  obtain  a 
pro  rata  proportion  of  the"  Book  Concern  by  the 
votes  of  the  annual  conferences.     But  this  mode 
would  place  them  out  of  the  Methodist  Episco-  I 
pal  Church,  y^s  we  have  seen, they  relied  at  an] 
early  day  on  the  southern  legislatures  and  thin 
courts  fur  security  in  using  the  Church  property  ; 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     The  im-  I 
portance  of  recognized  legitimacy  was  acknowl-  j 
edged  b^  Mr.  Stanberry   in  his  printed  brief,  I 
on   the   appeal  case,    in   which    he    maintains  i 
that  a  decision  in  their  favor  "  fixes  the  legiti-  | 
macy  of  the  Church,  South,  upon  a  true  and  | 
unquestioned  foundation.     It  is  a  view  of  the  | 
ca.se  very  dear  to  Southern  Methodists."     The 
LEGITIMACY  OF  THE  Church  was  the  desidera- 
tum in  the  south. 

When  the  case  was  decided,  the  southern 
press  was  furnished  with  short  editorials,  ; 
sliaped  by  the  expositors  of  the  southern  claims,  i 
in  order  to  make  the  impression,  that  the  Su- | 
preme  Court  had  legitimized  the  southern 
Church  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  The  ^a-  • 
tional  Intelligencer,  of  April  26th,  states  that  • 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  not  only  di-  i 
Tides  the  property,  "  but  also  declares  the  di-  1 
vision  of  the  Church  to  be  a  valid  act,  and  that 
the  two  divisions,  north  and  south,  are  equally 
legitimate."t     The  Washington  Union,  of  same  i 


date,  declares  that  the  decision  "  not  only  es- 
tablishes the  side  of  the  Cliurch,  South,  to  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  common  funds  and 
property,  but  decides  that  tlie  two  divisions  are 
equally  legitimate."*  Dr.  MTerrin  exults  that 
the  Court  has  legitimized  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Clmrch,  South. 

Here  is  another  specimen  of  the  resort  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  to  the  civil  power  to  secure  that  which 
they  could  not  obtain  on  proper  ecclesiastical 
principles,  or  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  tlie  Xew  Testament.  Such  brief  articles  as 
those  in  the  Intelligencer  and  Union,  manifestly 
made  for  the  purpose,  appeared  in  most  of  the 
political  papers,  thus  misrepresenting  the  case 
altogether.  There  never  were  any  "common 
funds,"  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  The  funds  belonged  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  solely;  and  the  Court,  or 
rather  the  diplomacy  of  the  leaders  in  tho 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  through  the 
Court,  succeeded  by  various  methods,  other 
than  Christian,  to  secure  a  portion  to  them- 
selves of  property  that  never  belonged  to  them, 
but  was  the  legal  and  just  property  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This  is  history, 
and  we  must  not  suppress  it. 

18.  On  the  compromise  settlement  of  the  N"ew 
York  case,  the  southern  press  congratulates  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that  tliere  was 
now  a  return  of  justice  and  right.  They  had 
been  lavish  in  bestowing  all  epithets  of  dishon- 
esty, injustice,  and  dishonor  on  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cliurch,  because  they  did  not  meet 
their  views,  during  their  revolution,  in  breaking 
down  the  constitutional  barriers  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  We  will  quote  only 
the  editor  of  the  Southern  Advocate  on  this 
subject.     He  saj's: 

"  To  our  northern  brethren,  we  can  readily 
believe  that  this  settlement,  which  lifts  fromi 
their  consciences  and  better  feelings  a  very  un- 
pleasant burden,  is  acceptable.  It  sets  thera 
right  once  more  before  the  community.  It 
quiets  a  distinctly  felt  and  oft-expressed  sense 
of  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  a  large  body  of 
the  Methodist  laity.  We  had  the  opinion  vol- 
unteered to  us  in  New  York,  not  long  since,  in 
influential  quarters,  that  no  blessing  from  God, 
no  extensive  revivals  of  religion  need  be  ex- 
pected, till  a  fair  settlement  was  made  with 
the  south.  Some  such  feeling  we  suppose  to 
have  been  general. "+ 

There  were  doubtless  some,  in  the  narrow  cir- 
cle of  Mr.  Wightman's  acquaintance,  who 
thought  as  he  states.  Our  acquaintance  fur- 
nishes no  such  examples  of  laymen  who  en- 
tertained such  views,  nor  could  they  be  found, 
we  believe,  among  Mr.  Wightman's  chosen  ones, 
wlio  believed  that  the  Book  Agents  or  any 
others  should  divide  this  property  without  the 
constitutional  votes  of  the  annual  conferences. 
And  the  public  discussions  in  the  papers  fur- 
nished no  advocates  for  the  measure  among  the 
clergy  or  laity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Mr.  Wightman's  version  is  of  a  piece 
with  his  low  billingsgate,  indulged  in  for  years 
previous  to  the  utterance  of  the  above,  in  which 
he  accused  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch 
and   her  officials   of  dishonesty  and  injustice. 


*  I  Kent's  Commentaries,  pp.  470-496. 
t  National  InUlligencer,  April  26,  1S64.    Scraps,  Till, 
p.  405. 


*  Washington  Union,  April  26,  18M.    Scraps,  TIIL  n. 

407. 
t  S.,  December  13,  1853.    Scraps,  YII,  p.  742. 
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because  tljo  Book  Agents-did  not  fall  in  Tvith 
the  views  of  himself  and  his  fellow-seceders, 
in  attempting  to  disorganize  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  We  wish  we  could  place 
this  in  a  more  favorable  light,  but  the  histuT' 
ical  facts  do  not  allow  it.  We  pray  that  Mr. 
Wightraau  may  come  to  a  better  mind,  and  thiit 
God  may  forgive  him  for  his  slanderous  asper- 
sions. 

19.  How  far  the  promotion  of  peace  will  be 
promoted  between  the  two  Churches,  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  property  question,  has  been  com- 
mented on  w^ith  very  different  interpretations. 
Dr.  Wightman  says: 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  gratification  that 
the  main  barrier  to  a  cordial  exchange  of  fra- 
ternal feeling  and  good  fellowship  between  .the 
sister  Churches,  has  been  removed.  On  the  ba- 
sis of  the  late  settlement,  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  may,  with  self-respect,  tender  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Southj  an  offer  of 
brotherly  intercourse,  which,  should  it  ever 
come,  will  be  heartily  responded  to."* 

On  the  foregoing  we  remark,  that  apart  from 


the  mere  property  question,  there  is  a  long  list 
of  misdeeds  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  that  must  be  amended  before  there  will 


be  cordial  amity  between  the  two  Churches. 
And  the  proceedings  of  the  ^outh  iil  regard  to 


the  property  question,  contain  a  pretty  long  list 
of  additional  t\'rong  acts  that  will  be  difficult 
either  to  remove,  explain,  or  bear,  on  tlie  part 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chu'rch/  i-nview  of 
fraternization.  And  then  tlie  acts  of  the  last 
General  conference  of  the  new  Cliurch  in  reject- 
ing the  Scriptural  cr«ed  of  Methodism  .04i  slav- 
ery is  no  small  impediment  in  tlie  way*. 

Still  we  think  we  see  some  signs  of  remorse 
in  the  south.  Our  quotation  from  Dr.  Wight- 
man,  we  hope,  is  a  sign  that  he  has  repented  of 
his  former  hard  and  unfounded  sayings  re- 
specting the  dishonesty  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  even  Dr.  Smith  seems  to  be 
penitent  indeed.  Under  date  of  December  1, 
1853,  in  -writing  to  the  New  Orleans  Advocate, 
he  says: 

"  May  we  not  hope  that  a  result  so  favorable 
to  peace,  will  ultimately,  and  indeed  at  an  early 
day,  lead  to  those  fraternal  relations  betw^eu 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Methodist  family 
in  this  country,  which  no  circumstances  should 
be  permitted  to  violate?  With  me,  I  confess, 
this  is  an  object  most  desirable  in  itself,  and 
one  for  which  I  trust  we  will  not  cease  to 
pray."* 

The  Scriptures  say,  "  first  pure,  then  peacea- 
ble." We  therefore  first  pray  for  purity,  and' 
then  for  peace  and  amity. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

CONCLUSION. 


1.  It  remains  for  us  to  close  these  chapters  by 
some  concluding  observations.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  brief  survey  of  the  leading  points  in  the 
narrative,  and  some  general  remarks  on  them 
may  best  answer  this  purpose. 

And  in  the  first  place  we  would  refer  to  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  We  gave 
this  in  full  in  the  second  chapter.  Previous  to 
the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  jn  1784,  -when  all  the  states  were  slave 
states,  and  while  the  Methodist  societies  were 
solely  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Wesley,  strong 
antislavery  sentiments'  were  entertanied  by 
American  Methodists.  They  considered  slavery 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  man,  and  nature, 
hurtful  to  society,  and  contrary  to  tlie  dictates 
of  conscieiice,  pure  religion,  and  the  law  of 
Jove.  They  disapprove  of  Churph  members 
having  slaves,  and  advise  freedom.  They  re- 
quire traveling  preachers  to  emancipate  their 
slaves.  Yet  they  cnily  advise  freedom;  so  that 
in  all  cases  they  did  not  require  it>.  No  pur- 
chase of  slaves  was  deemed  right,  except  to  free 
them.     No  sales  were  allowed. 

At  the  organizatii)n  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 


pal Chufch  ill  1784,  and  Subsequently,  the  same 
n^  the  evil  na- 
ture  of  slavery.     Every  slaveholder  who  was  a 


views  were  entertained  respectin" 


member  was  required  to  emancipate  if  it  could 
be  done,  and  no  slaveholder  was  admitted  into 
the  Church,  unless  he  promised  to  emaucipate, 
■when  the  laws  allowed  of  emancipation.  1  hose 
•who  bouglvt  or  sold  slaves,  or  gave  them  away, 
■weie  immediately  to  be  expelled,  unless  they 
bought  in-order  to  free  them. 


■■  8.,  Dec.  IG,  1§53.    Scraps,  VII,  p.  742. 


The  General  Rule  represents  slavery  volunta- 
rily entered  into  or  continued  in,  as  contrary  to  . 
Scripture.  1.  The  word  to  ensZaue,  in  the  Rule,' 
is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  reducing  a  free  per- 
son to  slavery,  but  in  the  sense  of  dealing  in 
slaves,  or  trafficking  in  them;  because  buying 
and  selling  are  acts  subsequent  to  making  men 
slaves.  For  the  act  of  original  enslaving,  such 
as  stealing  men,  taking  them  by  force,  or  making 
them  slaves  by  the  civil  law,  as  in  this  country, 
must  precede  all  purchases  and  sales.  To  en- 
slave in  the  sense  of  the  Rule,  therefore,  is  not- 
to  reduce  a  free  person  to  slavery,  but  to  deal 
or  traffic  in  persons  already  slaves,  or  even  hold, 
own,  or  use  them  as  slaves,  except  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  make  them  free;  or  if  tliis  is  impos- 
sible, to  do  tlie  next  best  for  them  for  their  ggod. 
2.  The  Rule  does  not  refer  to  the  African  slave- 
trade,  or  to  any  particular  trade,  but  to  the  acts 
of  any  purchase  or  sale  which  encourages,  {ind 
sanctions,  continues  or  perpetuates  slavery.  3. 
And  such  was  the  original  intention  of  the 
Rule.  The  General  conference  of  1784  did  npt 
use  the  word  enslave  in  the  sense  of  reducing  a 
free  person  to  slavery.  The  note  of  Bisliops 
Coke  and  Asbury  on  the  Rule  is,  "  The  buying 
and  selling  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men — for 
wliat  is  the  body  without  the  soul,  but  a  dead 
carcass'? — is  a  complicated  crime."  In  1784 
the  Discipline  is,  "  Q.  43.  What  shall  be  done 
with  those  who  buy  or  sell  slaves,  or  give  them 
away?  A.  They  are  immediately  to  be  expell- 
ed, unless  they  buy  them  on  the  purpose  to  free 
them."  In  1796  we  find  the  following:  "Every 
member  of  the  society  who  sells  a  slave,  sliall 
immediately,  after  full  proof,  be  excluded  the 

*  N.  O.  Adv.,  Dec.  17, 1S53.     Scraps,  VII,  p.  713. 
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society."  That  tbe  Rule  refers  either  to  enslav- 
ing free  persons,  or  the  African  slave-trade,  con- 
tradicts both  the  letter  of  the  Rule,  and  the  co- 
temporaneous  statutes  in  carrying  it  out. 

The  Rule,  too,  relates  to  a  moral  subject,  or 
to  a  subject  in  its  moral  character.  It  is  placed 
among  the  leading  moral  prohibitions,  such  as 
the  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  profaning 
the  day  of  the  Lord,  drunkenness,  fighting,  etc. 
It  relates  ^to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  human  be- 
ings, which  never  can  be  resorted  to  without 
wrong,  cjfccpt  to  free  from  slavery;  or  at  least 
to  prevent  inluinianity  and  cruelty,  or  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  slave;  and  the  last  is 
a  hazardous  act. 

The  extirpation  of  slavery  has  always  been  a 
cherished  object  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  from  its  organization  to  the  present 
day.  The  word  extirpate  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est in  the  English  language,  and  means  to  root 
out.'pluck  up  by  the  roots,  to  destroy  totally, 

•and  extirpation  means  eradication,  excision,  to- 
tal destruction. 

The  means  of  extirpation  employed  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have  been  only 
Gospel  means,  in  order  to  bring  master  and 
slava  to  the  knowledge,  the  enjoyment,  and 
practice  of  religion.  Submission,  loyal  sub- 
mission  to  law  has  always  been  enjoined  and 

-practiced  by  the  Church,  and  when  these  pre- 
vented and  do  now  prevent  emancipation,  the 

,  Church  has  continued  to  employ  the  moral  and 
religious  instrumentalities  alone,  and  theinstan- 

'ces  in  which  the  Church  has  made  application 
to  the  civil  powers  have  been  made  by  petition, 
as  in  1800,  and  have  been  done  in  the  capacity 
of  good  citizens,  with  a  due  regard  for  law;  but 
with  the  deep  conviction  that  had  laws,  such  as 
are  many  ot  the  slave  laws,  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed. Nor  has  the  antislavery  action  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  been  confined  to 
the  north.  The  committees  which  reported  the 
measures  of  1800  and  1804,  number  among  their 
members,  Jesse  Lee,  William  M'Kendree,  George 
Daugherty,  Philip  Bruce, William  Burke,  Henry 
Willis — all  of  them  soutliern  men.  What  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
slave  states  may  do  as  citizens  in  the  matter  of 
slavery  remains  to  be  tried,  as  little  or  nothing 
of  this  sort  has  yet  been  attempted. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  by  the  action  of  the 
slave  laws  on  inheritance,  there  have  been,  and 
ever  must  be,  while  slavery  exists  in  the  state, 
more  or  less  slaveholders  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church.  This  was  the  case  previous  to,  at  the 
organization  of  the  Church,  and  ever  since. 
Some  of  our  most  extensive  revivals  have  been 

•in  the  slave  states,  when  the  Church  was  re- 
ceiving slaveholders  into  her  pale,  and  teaching 
them  to  emancipate  when  they  could;  and 
^Iso  teaching  those  who  could  not  thus  release 
them,  to  conduct  toward  them  as  our  Savior  di- 
r«cted,  in  exercising  the  law  of  love.  Some 
strong  laws  were  made  at  an  early  day  for  ex- 

■  eluding  slaveholders,  but  to  no  purpose,  as  they 
could  not  be  exercised  without  injustice  and 
■wrong;  hence  they  were,  by  common  consent, 
repealed,  or  disused,  as  having  no  practical  nor 
theoretic  result.  And  this  was  the  case  with 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  as  well  as  in  the  Uni- 
ted States;  for  the  Wesleyans  had  slaveholders 
iu  their  communion  till  the  day  of  general 
emancipation  in  the  West  Indies;  and  this  course 
neither  sanctions  nor  upholds  slavery,  while 
the  moral  principles  of  the  Bible  arc  brought  to 
bear  on  the  subject.     And  this  was  the  case,  too, 
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in  the  primitive  Church,  and  slaveholders  were 
within  its  pale,  till  slavery  expired  gradually 
under  the  fnfluence  of  the  Christian  spirit 
and  Christian  principles.'  For  it  is  idle  to  say 
that  the  Old  or  New  1  estament  countenanced  or 
upheld  slavery.  And  those  few  Ciiurches  in 
recent  times  wliich  have  made  or  attempted  to 
make  absolute  non-slaveholding  a  term  of  mem- 
bership, have  done  little  or  nothing  religiously 
to  benefit  slave  or  master;  or  they  have  shut 
themselves  out  entirely  from  the  field  of  labor. 
The  reason  is,  they  have  adopted  a  mere  arbi- 
trary theory  in  the  place  of  the  Gospel  panacea, 
of  enlightenment,  regeneration,  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  therefore  could  not  succeed.  This  is 
history,  and  can  not  be  met  except  by  dogma- 
tism and  self-sufficiency,  and  with  some  mix- 
ture of  fanaticism  and  narrow  sectarianism. 

2.  As  we  have  specially  to  treat  of  what  re- 
lates to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  it  will 
be  relevant  for  us  to  survey  the  principles.  Dis- 
cipline, practice,  and  success  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  in  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all,  as  has  been  shown 
in  our  first  chapter,  that  the  slaves  and  colored 
people  in  the  West  Indies  were  sunk  in  igno- 
rance and  viciousness  when  the  Wesleyans  com- 
menced their  labors  there.  The  instructions  to 
their  missionaries,  show  the  principles  which 
governed  the  West  India  missionaries  among 
the  slaves.  The  following  are  the  principal  ele- 
ments in  the  Wesleyan  Discipline  to  regulate 
their  missionaries.  1.  The  object  was  the  in- 
struction and  conversion  of  the  slaves  from  sin 
to  holiness.  2.  All  their  instructions  and  labors 
j  were  to  be  directed  to  this  one  object.  3.  No 
polygamist,  adulterer,  or  immoral  person,  or 
who  is  idle,  disorderly,  or  disobedient  to  his 
owner,  if  a  slave,  could  remain  in  the  Church. 
4.  Before  admission  to  the  Church,  they  were 
to  be  tried  by  a  proper  probation  in  these  re- 
spects. 5.  The  children  and  hearers  were  to  be 
considered  under  pastoral  care.  6.  The  only 
business  of  the  missionary  was  to  promote  the 
religious  interests  of  the  slaves,  without  in  any- 
way, either  public  or  private,  interfering  witri 
their  civil  relation.  Obedience  to  masters  was 
enjoined  on  slaves.  7.  The  consent  of  the  own- 
er or  overseer  of  the  slaves  was  to  be  obtained 
before  the  course  of  instruction  commenced.  8. 
The  sacred  duties  of  the  married  relation  were 
to  be  observed  by  all.  9.  The  missionaries 
were  to  join  in  no  civil  local  disputes,  either 
verbally,  or  with  any  person  at  home  by  corre- 
spondence. 10.  The  civil  powers  were  to  be 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and  deference. 
In  carrying  out  this  Discipline,  the  following 
rules  were  observed:  1.  Each  missionary  had  a 
printed  copy  of  the  instructions  as  the  standing 
i  rules  of  his  conduct.  2.  The  instructions  were 
to  be  read  annually  at  the  district  meetings, 
and  inquiries  instituted  as  to  their  observance. 
3.  Every  superintendent,  or  preacher  in  charge, 
was  required  to  observe  them  himself,  and  see 
that  all  under  his  charge  observed  them  in  like 
manner.  4.  The  superintendents  were  to  re- 
port to  the  missionary  committee  in  London  on 
j  all  these  matters. 

!  Mr.  Watson,  in  1817,  testifies  that  the  mis- 
'  sionaries  rather  concealed  the  miseries  of  the 
j  slaves,  than  declared  their  real  condition;  for 
they  were  unwilling  to  disoblige  the  planters, 
and  thus  shut  up  their  access  to  the  slaves. 
But  the  gross  attacks  on  the  missionaries  ex- 
torted from  them  disclosures  respecting  the  deg- 
radation and  oppression  of  the  slaves.     These 
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disclosures  were  wrung  from  the  missionaries  by 
the  violence  of  the  West  India  body.     This  pre- 

f)ared  the  public  mind  in  Englaod  for  tlic  abo- 
ition  of  slavery.  The  object,  however,  of  the 
missionaries  was  purely  spiritual.  Thcij  de- 
sign was  solely  the  salvation  of  souls.  Yet  it 
was  to  the  operation  of  the  missions  as  an  fffect 
that  freedom  was  accomplished,  though  nothing 
was  more  remote  from  the  views  of  the  mission- 
aries when  tiiey  first  entered  the  work.  Mr. 
Watson,  in  1835,  declared  "  the  missionary  so- 
ciety laid  restraints  on  missionaries — a  total  si- 
lence on  the  civil  wrongs  of  the  slaves — lest 
this  would  interfere  with  their  salvation,  which 
was  more  important  than  freedom." 

The  moral  discipline  of  the  instructions  was 
carried  out  by  the  missionaries  to  the  letter.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Barry,  a  missionary,  testifies  to  this 
on  his  examination  before  the  committee  of  the 
house  of  Parliament,  in  1832.  He  states,  on 
oath,  that  if  any  leader  should  be  applied  toby 
au  individual  for  admission  to  the  Church,  the 
leader  states  the  fact  to  the  missionary,  who  ex- 
amines particularly  whether,  if  a  slave,  his 
conduct,  as  far  as  known,  is  irreproachable,  and 
whether  he  has  been  faithful  to  his  master.  If 
the  examination  be  satisfactory,  he  is  admitted 
for  two  or  three  months  on  trial.  If,  at  the  end 
of  his  trial,  tlie  leader  can  still  recommend  him 
for  moral  conduct,  a  ticket  is  then  given  him, 
which  recognizes  him  as  a  member.  At  the 
weekly  meeting  of  the  leaders,  the  missionary 
inquires  of  each  as  to  the  moral  conduct  of  ev- 
ery member  of  his  class  during  the  week.  If 
any  slave  is  guilty  of  any  act  of  immorality  or 
dishonesty,  or  of  ruuning  away,  the  slave  is 
immediately  called  to  an  account,  and  if  proved 
to  be  guilty  is  expelled.  This  course  is  invari- 
ably pursued. 

I'he  Wesleyans,  however,  never  made  non- 
slaveholding  a  term  of  membership.  Thev  had 
slaveholders  in  communion  with  their  Cliurch 
till  the  day  of  emancipation.  Of  the  446 
leaders  in  Jamaica  in  May,  1832,  most  of  them 
were  owners  of  slaves.  "While  they  considered 
the  system  of  slavery  morally  wrong,  they  be- 
lieved men  might  hold  the  legal  relation  of 
master  without  guilt.  The  same  was  the  case 
with  the  Baptist  missionaries  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  up  to  the  day  of  emancipation. 

The  salvation  of  the  slaves  was  the  only  ob- 
ject at  which  the  missionaries  aimed.     In  all 
their  letters  tliey  took  no  step  to  interfere  with 
the  civil  relations  of  the  slaves,  either  in  public 
or  private.     The  result  was,  tlie  slaves  were  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
were  governed  by  its  morals.     They  also  be- 
came obedient  to  their  masters,  and  served  them 
without    constraint    or    the  use  of    the   whip. 
Their  minds  became  improved,  and  tliey  learned 
to  read,   reason,   and   instruct  their   cliildren. 
Their  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  led  them 
to  understand  this  text,  "If  thou  mayest  be 
free,    use  it   rather."     Yet    religion   led  them 
to  control  their  evil  passions,  and  suffer  and  ' 
wait  for  a  lawful  and  peaceable  freedom,  and 
when  the  day  of  freedom  came,  the  influence  of  i 
their  religion  led  them  to  enjoy  it  to  advantage. 
Dr.  Lushinglon,   in    the    British    Parliament,  j 
March  13,  1627,  declared,  "  but  for  the  Wesley- | 
an  missionaries,  the  whole  black  population  of 
the  Wesi  Indies  would  have  continued  in  a  state  ] 
of  idolatry  and  paganism."  ! 

A  brief  view  of 'the  Church  statistics  in  the 
West  Indies  will  present  the  good  results  of 
missions  in  those  islands.     Sir  George  Ross, 


who  patronized  the  Wesleyans  on  his  West  In- 
dia estates,  declares  before  Parliament,  in  1H23, 
that  the  most  gratifying  results  followed  the 
labors  of  the  missionaries.  He  calculated  that 
about  80,000  adults  and  children,  were  either 
Church  members  or  under  instructions  under 
the  Wesleyans  alone,  while  about  20,000  adults 
and  children  were  under  the  care  of  all  others, 
compri.sing  Baptists,  Moravians,  the  Scotch 
Church,  aud  the  Church  of  England.  In  1827 
the  number  of  Wesleyan  colored  members  alone 
in  the  West  Indies  was  27,606,  beside  children 
and  others  under  instruction.  In  1831  there 
were  24,499  slaves  Church  members,  and  7,281 
free  colored;  in  all  31,780  members.  Upward 
of  3,000  children  of  slaves  were  under  instruc- 
tion, out  of  the  total  number  of  25,420.  In 
1842  the  number  of  members  was  52,868,  and 
children  in  proportion.  Our  statistics  reach  no 
farther  down.  Now,  all  this  was  accomplished 
by  preaching  the  Gospel  to  masters  and  slaves, 
witnout  any,  even  the  least  reference  to  the  civil 
relations;  except  as  the  plain  teachings  of 
Christian  morals  impressed  the  minds  of  each. 
This  was  and  truly  is  the  work  of  the  Churcli. 
What  men,  though  Church  members,  are  to  do 
as  citizens  and  men  under  the  influence  of  true 
Christianity,  is  quite  another  thing,  and  it  has 
a  legitimate  sphere  of  action  in  reference  to 
those  in  bonds.  But  the  work  of  the  Church 
alone,  as  a  Church,  is  a  spiritual  one,  and  prin 
cipally  and  primarily  concerns  the  salvation  of 
men. 

3.  We  may  now  refer  to  the  progress  and  good 
effects  of  religion  on  the  slaves  and  colored  peo- 
ple through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Ever  since  its  organization, 
the  colored  people  had  been  especially  the  ob- 
jects of  its  attention.  Most  other  Churches  had 
greatly  overlo<:)ked  their  spiritual  concerns.  In 
the  providence  of  God  many  of  them  became 
truly  religious  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  first  dis- 
tinction between  white  and  colored  members  ap- 
peared in  the  Minutes  in  1787.  From  the  statis- 
tics given  at  page  82,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
colored  people,  ever  since  1787,  has  formed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  membership.  In 
1845,  when  the  secession  of  the  south  took 
place,  the  number  of  white  members  was  985,- 
698,  and  the  colored  members  150,120.  In  1787 
the  colored  members  were  one-eleventh  of  the 
whole;  in  1790,  in  1800,  1810,  1820,  and  1830, 
about  one  fifth;  and  in  1840  and  1850,  about 
one-tenth.  The  progress  was  pretty  uniform, 
and  showed  a  fair  proportion  between  the 
colored  and  white  members.  The  colored  peo- 
ple had  been  served  in  the  regular  circuits  and 
stations  up  to  1828.  At  and  after  this  time, 
missions  have  been  established  solely  for  colored 
people,  with  great  success. 

In  1845  the  progress  of  colored  missions, 
under  the  care  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  such  as  to  enlist  all  the  southern 
Churches  in  the  good  work;  so  that  the  promo- 
tion of  colored  missions  became  the  established 
policy  of  the  entire  south.  A  meeting  of  cit- 
izens and  ministers  of  all  the  southern  Churches 
in  Charleston,  this  year,  came  deliberately  to 
this  conclusion.  They  say,  that  by  the  grace  and 
providence  of  God,  the'  instruction  of  the  slaves  is 
tlie  great  duty,  and  the  Jixed  policy  of  the  south, 
and  this  is  demonstrated  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and 
the  work  must  go  on.  Now,  all  this  was  princi- 
pally done  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  her  strong 
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antislarery  creed,  and  her  antislavery  regula- 
tions. Therefore  the  necessity  of  a  chauge  iu 
1844,  merely  lo  favor  the  system  of  slavery-,  is  a 
preposterous  conceit.  All 'this  was  doue  while 
the  south  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ileihodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Among  the  slaves,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  of  this  history,  there  has  been  a 
gratifying  reformation.  They  have  been  greatly 
enlightened  by  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  so 
that  theii'  general  intelligence  has  been  much  ad- 
vanced. Iheir  morals,  too,  have  been  vastly 
improved.  They  became  honest,  true  to  their 
trusts,  and  ob.servant  of  the  code  of  Christian 
morals.  The  process  of  oral  instruction  has 
been  generally  resorted  to.  Yet  multitudes  of 
them  have  learned  to  read,  not  only  their  Bibles 
and  Hymn-Books,  but  also  newspapers  and 
books. 

A  large  number  of  truly-religious  people  in 
the  south,  though  slaveholders,  have  learned 
from  the  spirit  and  principles  of  religion  to 
treat  the  slaves  with  humanity,  and  provide 
for  theii-  temporal  and  spiiitual  wants.  Hence 
the  condition  of  colored  people  in  the  United 
States  is  far  superior  to  what  it  is  iu  the  "VTest 
Indies  or  any  other  country.  And  while  the 
laws  of  the  slave  states  are  more  stringent,  and 
further  fi'om  the  principles  of  equity  than  those, 
perhaps,  of  any  other  slave  country,  the  relig- 
ious influence  of  the  whites  has  had  a  most  ben- 
eficial effect  on  the  slaves  and  colored  people,  in 
both  enlightening  them  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally, and  in  improving  their  condition,  though 
this  good  result  did  not  spring  from  slavery,  but 
in  spite  of  it,  and  is  also  neither  so  deep,  exten- 
sive, nor  complete,  as  if  the  colored  people  were 
not  slaves.  Slavery  can  have  no  more  preten- 
sion to  a  missionary  character,  than  drunken- 
ness, theft,  and  idolatry  can  have  to  be  good, 
moral,  and  religious. 

4.  We  have  noticed  with  sufiicient  detail  the 
principles  of  the  recent  American  abolitionists, 
commencing  with  Garrison  and  George  Thomp- 
son of  England,  and  others.  These  were  very 
diflferent  from  the  first  abolitionists  of  England 
and  America.  Such  men  as  Clarkson,  Sharp, 
Wilberforce,  Buxton,  Brougham,  Dr.  Lushington, 
Bunting,  and  Watson,  in  England;  and  John  Jay, 
Franklin,  Rush,  and  Benezet,  in  America,  were 
not  the  leaders  in  the  recent  abolition  ranks  of 
America.  These  were  very  different  from  Thomp- 
son and  Garrison.  The  British  public  in  1523  to 
1833,  were  very  much  engaged  in  the  topics  in- 
Tolved  in  West  India  emancipation.  The  act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1833,  to  take  place 
August  1,  1834.  The  controversy  was  then 
transferred  to  America. 

Mr.  Garrison  and  Mr.  Knapp  commenced  the 
Liberator  in  January,  1831,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Antislavery  Society  was   formed  in  Jan- 
uary, 1832.     In  1832  Mr.  Garrison  attacked  the  , 
Colonization  Society.     The  American  Antislav- 1 
ery  Society  was  formed  in  1833.  1 

During  three  months  preceding  the  act  of  ■ 
emancipation  of  Britain  in  1833.  The  British  t 
Antislavery  Society,  or  a  majority  of  them  em-  i 
ployed  se\eral  public  lecturers,  to  go  through , 
the  country,  and  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people 
in  favoring  immediate,  unconditional  emancipa-  ! 
tion.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  was 
Mr.  George  Thompson.  The  2snvr  England  So-  I 
ciety,  through  Mr.  Garrison,  invited  Mr.  Thomp- 1 
son  to  come  to  America  to  lecture  ou  slavery,  j 
He  was  sent  to  America  by  the  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and   London  Antislavery  Societies,  the 


two  former  of  which  were  formed  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  sending  him.  The  London,  or 
British  and  Foreign  Society  issued  a  circular  to 
America,  recommending  Mr.  Thompson,  whom 
the  Society  sent,  "  for  a  term  of  thice  years,  to 
operate  in  this  country  by  a  system  of  agita- 
tion," Mr.  Thompson  opened  his  system  of 
AGiTATiox,  as  he  and  his  friends  called  it,  in 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  August  5, 1834.  He  con- 
tended for  immediate,  entire,  and  unconditional 
emancipation,  without  expatriation,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  the  colored  people  to  the  unabridged 
principles  of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Thompson 
met  with  rebuts  every-where  except  from  his 
few  Garrisonian  friends,  and  returned  to  Europe 
at  the  close  of  1835,  without  accomplishing  any 
good,  though  he  did  much  harm. 

Kev.  Orange  Scott,  as  we  have  seen,  and  other 
Methodist  preachers,  united  with  Messrs.  Thomp- 
son and  Garrison,  and  tiod  in  their  footsteps. 
At  first  they  attacked  slavery,  and  then  the 
Church,  its  ministers  and  Discipline.  The 
Church  was  charged  with  all  the  evils  of  slav- 
ery, as  if  she  had  made  all  the  slave  laws,  and 
had  power  to  emancipate  all  the  slaves,  but  re- 
fused to  do  it.  In  short,  the  Methodist  abolition- 
ists of  these  times  conmienced  and  continued  a 
course  of  mere  agitation  and  discord  most  injiu-i- 
ous  to  religion.  The  result  was,  that  the  work 
of  the  Lord  languished  under  such  inflictions; 
while  those  who  were  leaders  in  this  evil  work 
abandoned  the  Church  itself,  and  organized  for 
themselves,  the  details  of  which  we  have  given 
at  sufiicient  length. 

We  can  not  believe  that  any  good  followed 
tlieir  course,  while  much  evU  was  the  result. 
They  had  recourse  principally  to  agitation,  and  as 
they  did  not  use  arguments  to  convince,  but  em- 
ployed all  sorts  of  denunciation,  evil,  and  evil 
only  /ollowed. 

The  Antislavery  Society  and  its  agents,  too, 
were  lavish  in  condemning  the  Church  as  the 
bulwark  of  slavery.  And  every  measure  of  the 
Church  was  pronounced  wrong,  except  so  far  as 
it  could  be  employed  to  forward  the  views  and 
measures  of  the  abolitionists. 

The  brief  history  of  the  new  American  aboli- 
tion movement,  from  1834  to  1854,  is  this:  It  at- 
tempted to  make  all  the  Churches  tiibutaiy  to 
Its  measures.  It  condemned  them  without  stint 
when  compliance  was  refused.  And  the  Church 
itself  was  only  fit  to  be  destroyed  when  it  de- 
clined this  subserviency.  This  race  of  abolition- 
ists produced  few  works  of  any  value  on  slav- 
ery, apart  from  the  mere  newspaper  discussions. 
The  works  of  merit,  printed  and  circulated  by 
them,  were  mostly  written  by  quite  another  class 
of  abolitionists.  In  the  year  1840  they  divided; 
the  most  moderate  party  still  retaining  much  of 
the  same  elements  on  account  of  which  they 
separated  from  the  old  school  Garrisonians. 
Still,  in  spite  of  them  or  their  measures,  the 
antislavery  spirit  of  the  country  has  remained, 
and  is  increasing  in  power  and  stability  every 
day.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has 
pa.ssed  through  a  severe  ordeal,  because  she  re- 
fused to  be  tied  to  the  car  of  this  partj',  so  dif- 
ferent in  spirit  and  measures  from  Claikson 
and  Franklin,  Wesley,  and  their  associates. 
We  presume  a  sufficiently  full  portrait  of  these 
events  has  been  presented  in  the  preceding 
pages,  so  as  to  show  that  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  acted  the  wise  and  riglit  part  in 
not  following  in  the  wake  of  these  zealous  re- 
formers of  Church  and  .state. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  manifest  to 
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any  unprcjiidicod  persons,  not  partisans  in  the 
case,  that  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  took  a 
wise  and  Cliristian  course  in  refusing  to  adopt 
the  pro-slavery  course  of  the  south.     In  carrying 


out  the  antislavery  and  Scriptural  principles  of 
the  Discipline,  they  -were  bound  by  pr  "  ' 
and  consistency  to  do  as  thev  did  in  tin 


jy  principle 
le  cases 
of  Bishop  Andrew  and  Mr. 'Harding.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter,  the  Discipline  in  its  letter  and 
spirit  was  maintained  in  requiring  emancipation 
in  a  practical  case,  and  in  such  cases  as  had  been 
occurring  in  the  Baltimore  and  other  conferences 
since  the  organization  of  the  Church.  The  Gen- 
eral conference  in  1944  did  nothing  more  than 
to  follow  the  uniform  rule,  and  common  law  of 
the  Church,  exemplified  in  many  cases  of  like 
sort  with  that  of  Mr.  Harding. 

In  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  the  General 
conference  of  the  Church  had  all  along  refused 
to  choo~e  a  slaveholder  for  bishop.  This  showed 
the  tnind  of  the  Church — its  sense,  or  meaning  of 
what  was  right,  and  fitting,  and  safe,  in  order  to 
carry  out  good  principles.  There  was,  too,  an 
analogy  in  the  case  that  ran  through  the  uniform 
usage  or  practice  of  the  Church.  It  is  this: 
Where  the  field  of  labor  comprised  both  free 
and  slave  territory,  the  preachers  were  required 
to  conform  to  what  was  suitable  to  the  free  ter- 
ritoiy.  Thus  freedom  was  to  govern;  and  slav- 
ery, as  was  right  and  even  necessary,  had  to 
yield.  The  preachers  traveling  in  such  confer- 
ences as  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  the  old 
Pittsburg  and  Ohio  conferences,  were,  without 
exception,  by  rule  and  usage  required  to  be  free 
from  slavery.  The  field  of  the  bishop  included 
both  free  and  slave  territory.  It  was,  therefore, 
right  in  itself,  and  was  the  common  law  of  the 
Church,  that  no  bishop  should  become  a  slave- 
holder, or  if  he  did  become  one  merely  by  law, 
he  was  bound  to  free  himself  from  the  evil. 
This  the  south  refused  to  do  in  the  case  of 
Bishop  Andrew.  Brethren  in  the  north  wished 
to  purchase  his  slaves  and  set  them  free,  and 
give  him  the  avails.  This  he  and  the  south  re- 
fused, and  thus  they  became  determined  patrons 
of  slavery.  The  Church  could  not  bear  the  out- 
rage on  principle  and  safe  usage;  and  therefore 
the  General  conference  did  right  in  declaring 
their  sense,  in  their  action  in  the  case. 

6.  From  the  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing 
chapters,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  must  be  considered  as  a 
pro-slavery  Church.  Her  leading  ministers  and 
periodicals,  uttered  nothing  that  presented  slav- 
ery in  its  true  colors.  Previous  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  Church,  in  1845,  or  from  1837  to 
the  Louisville  convention,  both  conferences,  in- 
dividuals, and  newspapers,  adopted  the  theory 
that  slavery  was  wholly  a  civil  institution,  with 
■which  the  Church  had  nothing  to  do.  At  the 
convention  the  general  tenor  of  the  members  was 
of  a  pro-slavery  character.  And  the  very  organ- 
ization of  the  new  Church  owed  its  existence  to 
the  support  of  pro-slavery  principles,  measures, 
and  practices.  Previous  to  the  Petersburg  Gen- 
eral conference  in  1846,  the  same  proclivitj'  to 
slavery  was  manifest  in  various  ways.  At  this 
conference  the  rule  and  section  on  slavery  were 
barely  tolerated.  In  1850  they  were  completely 
nullified,  so  as  to  have  neither  theoretical  nor 
practical  meaning  or  application,  and  thus  they 
became  a  dead  letter  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses. 

But  the  pro-slavery  spirit  did  not  stop  here. 
The  General  Rule  and  the  section  on  slavery 
were    attacked    subsequently   to    1850,   by  the 


correspondents  and  editors  of  the  southern  pa- 

Eers,  as  if  they  contained  the  most  pernicious 
eresies  in  the  world.  They  were  denounced, 
ridiculed,  and  condemned  without  stint.  Rev. 
B.  T.  Crouch  was  among  the  most  vehement 
against  those  portions  of  tlie  Discipline.  Bishop 
Soule  attacked  them  with  all  solemnity,  in  three 
long  articles,  and  represented  them  as  unfit  to 
be  in  the  Discipline;  though  Mr.  Crouch  thought 
the  now  useless  rules  might  remain  as  an  orna- 
ment to  the  Discipline,  if  it  was  desired.  The 
editors  and  the  correspondents  all  said  amen. 
In  May  last  the  General  conference  decided,  by 
a  vote  of  54  against  47,  to  expunge  the  Rule, 
But  the  Rule  requiring  a  two-third  vote,  could 
not  be  expunged.  The  majority  then  voted  to 
nullify  the  Rule  by  exposition,  and  explained 
by  passing  a  declaratory  law,  that  the  Rule  "  is 
understood  as  referring  exclusively  to  the  slave- 
trade,  as  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States."  This  was  carried, 
we  believe,  by  a  majority  of  ninety-six  to  ten. 
Hence  the  members  and  ministers  are  not  only 
permitted  to  be  slaveholders,  but  also  slave- 
traders,  or  slave-dealers.  Thus  they  have,  as 
they  say,  placed  the  Church  on  "  Scriptural 
ground,'^  as  one  editor  expounds  the  action. 

We  will  not  here  repeat  the  exceptions  which 
we  have  taken  to  the  new  organization.  We 
will  barely  refer  to  them,  with  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  found  to  be  unfounded,  and  that 
we  have  been  mistaken  in  filing  them. 

7.  While  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  make 
the  foregoing  statements,  we  are  gratified  to 
have  it  in  our  power  to  furnish  something  more 
encouraging  to  our  readers. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  since 
their  secession,  has  carried  on  the  missionary  work 
among  the  slaves  and  colored  people,  with  great 
energy  and  success.  At  the  present  time  they 
have  about  150,000  colored  members;  or  about  the 
same  number  that  was  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  before  the  secession  in  1845.  There 
are  many  missionaries  laboring  solely  among  the 
colored  people  with  great  success,  preaching  the 
Gospel,  instructing  catechetically  the  children, 
visiting  the  families  pastorally,  and  benefiting 
their  charges  efiectually.  They  pursue  and  carry 
out  the  same  modes  of  instruction  employed  by 
the  Wesleyans  in  the  West  Indies,  and  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  her  missions. 
They  are  doing  a  great  practical  work.  And 
whatever  exceptions  we  or  others  may  take  to 
some  of  the  principles  and  measures  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  their  mis- 
sionary labors  among  the  slaves  of  the  south 
have  no  parallel  in  the  world  at  this  day. 
While  they  are  denounced  without  stint,  by 
northern  and  some  British  abolitionists  of  the 
recent  school,  they  are  doing  more  good  prac- 
tically and  Scripturally  for  the  enlightenment, 
reformation,  elevation,  and  future  advantageous 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  tlian  all  their  cen- 
surers  arc.  They  indeed  are  the  only  persons 
that  can  do  this  work,  and  they  are  doing  it 
well,  employing  the  same  modes  of  instruction 
pursued  oy  the  principal  Churches,  by  the  Wes- 
leyan.  Baptist,  and  Moravian  missionaries  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  United  States. 
It  gives  us  great  pleasure,  indeed,  to  have  it  iu 
our  power  to  pen  this  paragraph,  which  we  do 
under  the  deepest  conviction,  that  we  record  his- 
torical facts,  which  we  have  been  careful  to 
ascertain  from  reliable  sources  of  information. 
In  the  course  of  this  history,  under  our  mis- 
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Kionary  head  we  have  considered  the  subject  in 
detail,  and  we  request  our  readers  to  note  par- 
ticularly this  part  of  the  history.  We  trust  and 
pray  the  evil  element  may  not  prevail  against 
the  good  in  this  case. 

Another  thing  we  feel  bound  to  mention  here. 
We  mean  the  warm  and  cordial  reception  and 
Bupport  which  our  southern  brethren  give  to  the 
leading  institutions  and  usages  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  Whatever  exceptions  we 
may  take  to  some  of  their  positions,  they  arc 
ardently  attached  to  all  the  fundamentals  and 
peculiarities  of  Methodism,  the  instance  of  slav- 
ery excepted.  They  are  less  disposed  to  innova- 
tion than  the  north  is;  and  hold  most  tenaciously 
to  the  leading  parts  of  pure  and  original  Meth- 
odism. 

8.  We  will  close  the  present  chapter  with  the 
following  extract  from  Dr.  Dixon,  in  his  work  on 
Methodism  and  America: 

"In  the  mean  time  great  consequences  must 
result  from  either  their  failure  or  their  success. 
That  things  can  not  always  remain  as  they  are, 
is  certain.  Christianity  must  either  conquer 
slavery,  or  slavery  must  conquer  Christianity. 
The  two  forces  have  every-where,  and  in  all 
ages,  been  antagonistic.  To  lower  down  the 
Christian  system  to  slaveiy,  would  be  to  denude 
it  of  all  its  essential  atti-ibutes.  The  very  ex- 
istence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  is  itself  a  living,  palpable  testimony 
against  this  tyranny  over  millions  of  men.  If 
it  fail  in  its  testimony,  it  ceases  to  be  Christian. 
For  the  Church  to  fraternize  with  slavery,  is  for 
it  at  once  to  cease  to  be  a  religious  fellowship;  it 
sinks  to  the  rank  of  a  political  confederacy  of 
the  very  worst  kind. 

"  There  is  danger  of  this.  The  institutions 
of  a  country  necessarily  operate  on  the  character 
and  spirit  of  religious  boaies.     The  individuals 


composing  the  Christian  society  are  the  same  as 
those  who  compose  the  body-politic;  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  carry  their  feeling  and  views 
with  them  into  the  Church.  To  fashion  the 
policy  of  the  one  by  the  spirit  and  maxims 
of  the  other  must  be  their  constant  effort.  Su  to 
modify  the  Discipline  of  the  Church  as  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  the  social  body,  is  to  bring 
down  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  to  a  worldly 
standard,  and  to  drag  the  Church  after  the  car 
of  the  state.  This  subserviency  must  bo  fatal 
to  the  vitality  and  power  of  the  Church.  Her 
freedom  is  essential  to  her  efficiency.  To  min- 
gle the  forms  of  the  Christian  society  with  the 
policy  of  the  state,  when  the  state,  as  in  this 
case,  is  antichristian,  is  to  destroy  its  means 
of  producing  any  kind  of  amelioration;  it  be- 
comes a  pait  of  the  same  system;  an  element  of 
evil,  only  swelling  the  general  aggregate,  and 
giving  its  amount  of  influence  to  the  universal 
corruption. 

"  This  contest  of  principle  is  a  fearfully  grave 
subject.  The  men  who  are  called  to  represent 
the  Christian  cause  are  placed  in  a  most  respon- 
sible position.  Their  fidelity  must  be  severely 
tested;  their  duties  are  of  the  most  momentous 
description.  Will  they  retain  their  fidelity  to 
true  Christianity — their  adherence  to  the  pure 
Gospel — their  devotedness  to  the  interests  of 
humanity?  We  hope  they  will.  We  have  much 
confidence  in  their  character.  They  do  not  see 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  put  themselves  in  direct 
collision  with  the  civil  government;  but  they 
feel  the  obligation  of  upholding  the  truth  of 
God.  .  .  .  They  do  not  see  the  hand  of  God  in 
the  thunder  and  lightning;  but  they  believe  in 
the  '  still  small  voice.'  '  Not  by  power,  or  by 
might,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord,'  is 
their  motto." 
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DOCUMENT  1. 

Instructions  to  Missionaries  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
the  employ  of  the  British  Conference,  adopted 
December  18, 1817. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  held  at  the 
Wesleyan  Mission-House,  Hatton  Garden,  Lon- 
don, December  18,  1817,  it  was  unanimously- 
resolved: 

1.  That  the  substance  of  various  Advices 
and  Directions  -which  have,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Wesleyan  missions,  been  delivered 
to  the  missionaries,  shall  be  forth-with  embodied 
in  the  form  of  printed  Instructions,  -which  shall 
be  considered  as  standing  rules  of  conduct  for 
the  said  missionaries. 

2.  That  a  copy  of  these  Instructions,  signed 
by  the  secretaries  for  the  time  being,  shall  be 
furnished  to  every  missionary  -who  now  is,  or 
hereafter  shall  be,  employed  in  any  of  our 
foreign  stations. 

3.  That  the  said  Instructions  shall  be  read 
over  annually,  at  the  meeting  of  every  district 
committee,  by  the  chairman,  -who  is  to  inquire 
-whether  they  have  been  observed  on  the  part  of 
the  brethren;  and  the  same  shall  be  reported  in 
the  district  minutes  regularly,  and  -with  them 
transmitted  to  the  committee  in  London.  Eveiy 
superintendent  is  not  only  charged  -with  the 
observance  of  them  himself,  but  is  responsible, 
as  far  as  may  be,  for  their  observance  by  the 
brethren  under  his  direction,  or  for  an  immediate 
report  to  the  district,  or  to  the  managing  com- 
mittee in  London,  in  any  case  in  -which  they 
may  have  been  violated. 

I.  We  recommend  to  you,  in  the  first  place,  and 
above  all  things,  to  pay  due  attention  to  your 
personal  piety;  -which,  by  prayer,  self-denial, 
holy  diligence,  and  active  faith  in  Him  -who 
loved  you  and  gave  himself  for  you,  must  be 
kept  in  a  lively,  vigorous,  and  growing  state. 
Set  before  you  constantly  the  example  of  the 
lioly  apostle:  "This  one  thing  J  do;  forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching 
forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press 
toward  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  call- 
ing of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  Philippians  iii, 
13,  14.  Amid  all  your  reading,  studies,  journey- 
ings,  preaching,  and  other  labors,  let  the  pros- 
perity of  your  own  souls  in  the  divine  life  be 
carefully  cultivated;  and  then  a  spirit  of  piety 
will  dispose  you  to  the  proper  performance  of 
your  ministerial  duties;  and,  by  a  holy  reaction, 
such  a  dischaige  of  duty  will  increase  your  per- 
.sonal  religion. 

n.  We  wish  to  impress  on  your  minds  the 
absolute  necessity  of  using  every  means  of  men- 
tal improvement,  with  an  express  view  to  your 
great  work  as  Christian  ministers.  You  are 
furnished  with  useful  books,  the  works  of  men 


of  distinguished  learning  and  piety.  We  recom- 
mend you  to  acquire  an  increase  of  that  general 
knowledge  which,  if  the  handmaid  of  piety,  will 
increase  your  qualifications  for  extensive  useful- 
ness. But  more  especially  we  press  upon  jon 
the  absolute  necessity  of  studying  Christian 
divinity,  the  doctrines  of  salvation  by  the  cross 
of  Christ,  "which  things  the  angels  desire  to 
look  into."  They  exercise  their  minds,  which 
excel  in  strength,  in  the  contemplation  of  those 
precious  truths  which  you  are  called  to  explain 
and  illustrate.  Let  all  your  reading  and  studies 
have  a  reference  to  this.  You  are  to  teach  re- 
ligion; you  must,  therefore,  understand  religion 
well.  You  are  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  men; 
let  the  Bible,  then,  be  tour  book;  and  let  all 
other  books  be  read  only  in  order  to  obtain  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  holy  Scriptures, 
and  a  greater  facility  in  explaining,  illustrating, 
and  applying  their  important  contents.  We  par- 
ticularly recommend  to  you  to  read  and  digest 
the  -m-itings  of  Wesley  and  Fletcher,  and  the 
useful  commentaries  -with  which  you  are  fur- 
nished, which  are  designed  and  calculated  to 
increase  your  knowledge  of  the  sacred  volume. 
Like  the  Baptist,  you  must  be  "burning  and 
shining  lights;"  and,  therefore,  recollect  every- 
day, that  while  you  endeavor,  by  reading,  medi- 
tation, and  conversation,  to  increase  your  stock 
of  useful  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to 
acquire  a  proportionate  increase  of  holy  fervor. 

III.  We  exnort  you,  brethren,  to  unity  of  affec- 
tion, which  will  not  fail  to  produce  unity  of 
action.  Let  your  love  be  without  dissimulation. 
In  honor  prefer  one  another.  On  this  subject, 
we  beseech  you  to  pay  a  practical  regard  to  the 
advice  of  the  venerable  founder  of  our  societies, 
the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  With  his  characteristic 
brevity,  he  inquires,  "What  can  be  done,  in 
order  to  a  closer  union  of  our  preachers  with 
each  other?  Answer. — 1.  Let  them  be  deeply 
con-rinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  it.  2.  Let 
them  pray  for  an  earnest  desire  of  union.  3.  Let 
them  speak  freely  to  each  other.  4.  When  they 
meet,  let  them  never  part  without  prayer.  5.  Let 
them  beware  how  they  despise  each  other's  gifts. 
6.  Let  them  never  speak  slightingly  of  each 
other  in  any  kind.  7.  Let  them  diefend  one 
another's  character  in  eveiy  thing,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power.  And,  8.  Let  them  labor  in 
honor  to  prefer  each  the  other  before  hiniL-elf." 

IV.  Remember  always,  dear  brethren,  that 
you  are,  by  choice  and  on  conviction,  Wesleyan 
Methodist  preachers;  and,  therefore,  it  is  ex- 
pected and  required  of  jou  to  act  in  all  things 
m  a  way  consistent  with  that  character.  In 
your  manner  of  preaching,  and  of  administering 
the  various  ordinances  of  God's  house,  keep 
closely  to  the  model  exhibited  by  your  brethren 
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at  home.  Indeed,  you  have  soleiiiiih'-  pledged 
yourselves  so  to  do.  You  have  promised  to  preach, 
in  the  most  explicit  terms,  the  doctiincs  held  as 
Scriptural,  and  therefore  sacred,  in  the  connec- 
tion to  ■which  you  belong.  We  advise,  however, 
in  80  doing,  that  you  avoid  all  appearance  of 
controversy,  in  your  mode  of  stating  and  enforc- 
ing divine  truths.  While  you  firmly  maintain 
that  ground  which  we,  as  a  body,  have  seen  it 
right  to  take,  cultivate  a  catholic  spirit  toward 
all  your  fellow-laborers  in  the  work  of  evan- 
gelizing the  heathen,  and  aid  them  to  the  utmost 
of  your  power  in  their  benevolent  exertions. 
You  have  engaged  also  to  pay  a  cou.scientious 
regard  to  our  Discipline.  \V e  need  not  tell  you 
that  all  the  parts  of  tuat  Discipline  are  of  import- 
ance; and  that,  taken  together,  they  form  a  body 
of  rules  and  usages,  which  appear  to  meet  all 
the  wants  of  individuals  who  are  seeking  the 
salvation  of  their  souls;  and,  under  the  Divine 
influence  and  blessing,  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  every  society.  We  also  particularly  press 
upon  your  constant  attention  and  observance, 
Mr.  Wesley's  "  Twelve  Rules  of  a  Helper." 

V.  We  can  not  omit,  without  neglecting  our 
duty,  to  warn  you  against  meddling  with  po- 
litical parties,  or  secular  disputes.  You  are 
teachers  of  religion;  and  that  alone  should  be 
kept  in  view.  It  is,  however,  a  part  of  your 
duty,  as  ministers,  to  enforce,  by  precept  and 
example,  a  cheerful  obedience  to  lawful  au- 
tl)ority.  You  know  that  the  venerable  Wesley 
was  always  distinguished  by  his  love  to  his 
country,  by  his  conscientious  loyalty,  pnd  by  his 
attachment  to  that  illustrious  family  which  has 
so  long  filled  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  You 
know  that  your  brethren  at  home  are  actuated 
by  the  same  principles,  and  walk  by  the  same 
rule;  and  we  have  confidence  in  you  that  you 
will  preserve  the  same  character  of  religious 
regard  to  good  order  and  submission  "to  the 
powers  that  be,"  in  which  we  glory.  Our  motto 
is,  "Fear  God,  and  honor  the  king;"  and  we 
recollect  who  hath  said,  "Put  them  in  mind  to 
be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  to  obey 
magistrates,  to  be  ready  to  every  good  work." 

VI.  You  will,  in  a  foreign  station,  find  your- 
selves in  circumstances  very  different  from  those 
in  which  you  are  at  home,  with  regard  to  those 
who  are  in  authority  under  our  gracious  sover- 
eign. It  is  probabfe  you  will  frequentlj^  come 
under  their  immediate  notice  and  observation. 
We  are,  however,  persuaded  that  while  you  de- 
mean yourselves  as  you  ought,  you  will  be 
generally  favored  with  their  protection.  On 
your  arrival  at  your  stations,  you  will  be  in- 
structed what  steps  to  take  in  order  to  obtain 
the  protection  of  the  local  governments;  and  we 
trust  that  your  subsequent  good  behavior  toward 
governors,  and  all  who  are  in  authority,  will  bo 
such  as  shall  secure  to  you  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty  to  instruct  and  promote  the  salvation  of 
those  to  whom  you  are  sent. 

VII.  Those  of  you  who  arc  appointed  to  the 
West  India  colonies,  being  placed  in  stations  of 
considerable  delicacy,  and  which  require,  from 
the  state  of  society  there,  a  peculiar  circumspec- 
tion and  prudence  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  zeal, 
diligence,  and  patient  perseverance,  on  the  other, 
are  required  to  attend  to  the  following  direc- 
tions, Jis  specially  applicable  to  your  mission 
there: 

1.  Your  particular  designation  is  to  endeavor 
the  religious  instruction  and  conversion  of  the 
ignorant,  pagan,  and  neglected  black  and  colored 
population  of  the  island,  or  station,  to  which 


you  may  be  appointed,  and  of  all  others  who 
may  be  willing  to  hear  you. 

2.  Where  societies  are  already  formed,  you  are 
required  to  watch  over  them  with  the  fidelity  of 
those  who  must  give  up  their  account  to  Him 
who  hath  purchased  them  with  his  blood,  and 
by  whose  providence  they  are  placed  under  your 
care.  Your  labors  must  be  constantly  directed 
to  improve  them  in  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  enforce  upon  them  the  exjierience 
and  practice  of  its  doctrine  and  duties,  without 
intermingling  doubtful  controversies  in  your 
administrations,  being  mainly  anxious  that  those 
over  whom  you  have  pastoral  care  should  clearly 
understand  the  principal  doctrines  of.  the  Scrip- 
tures, feel  their  renovating  influence  upon  the 
heart,  and  become  "  holy  in  all  manner  of  con- 
versation and  godliness."  And  in  order  to  this, 
we  recommend  that  your  sermons  should  consist 
chiefly  of  clear  expositions  of  the  most  important 
truths  of  Holy  Writ,  enforced  with  affection  and 
fervor  on  the  consciences  and  conduct  of  them 
that  hear  you;  that  you  frequently  and  familiarly 
explain  portions  of  the  Scriptures;  and  that,  as 
extensively  as  you  possibly  can,  you  introduce 
the  method  of  teaching  children,  and  the  le.ss 
instructed  of  the  adult  population,  by  the  ex- 
cellent catechisms  with  which  you  are  fur- 
nished. 

3.  It  is  enforced  upon  you  that  you  continue 
no  person  as  a  member  of  your  societies  whose 
■■'  conversation  is  not  as  becometh  the  Gospel  of 
Christ."  That  any  member  of  society  who  may 
relapse  into  his  former  habits,  and  become  a 
polygamist,  or  an  adulterer;  who  shall  be  idle 
and  disorderly,  disobedient  to  his  owner — if  a 
slave — who  shall  steal  or  be  in  any  other  way 
immoral  or  irreligious,  shall  be  put  away,  after 
due  admonition,  and  proper  attempts  to  reclaim 
liim  from  the  "  error  of  his  way." 

4.  Befoi-e  you  receive  any  person  into  society, 
you  shall  be  satisfied  of  his  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  to  obey 
it;  and  if  he  has  not  previously  been  under 
Christian  instruction,  nor  baptizea,  you  are,  be- 
fore his  admission  as  a  member,  diligently  to 
teach  him  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  obliga- 
tions which  he  takes  upon  himself  by  baptism, 
so  as  to  be  assured  of  his  having  obtained  such 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  religion,  and  such 
belief  of  them  as  to  warrant  you  to  administer 
to  him  that  ordinance.  Beside  this,  no  person  is 
to  be  admitted  into  society  without  being  placed 
first  on  trial  for  such  time  as  shall  be  sufficient 
to  prove  whether  his  conduct  has  been  reformed, 
and  that  he  has  wholly  renounced  all  those 
vices  to  which  he  may  have  been  before  ad- 
dicted. 

5.  You  are  to  consider  the  children  of  the  ne- 
groes and  colored  people  of  your  societies  and 
congregations  as  a  part  of  your  charge;  and  it  is 
recommended  to  you,  wherever  it  is  practicable 
and  prudent,  to  establisli  Sunday  or  other  schools 
for  their  instruction.  It  is  to  be  considered  by 
you  as  a  very  important  part  of  your  duty  as  a 
missionary  to  catechise  them  as  often  as  you  con- 
veniently can,  at  stated  periods;  and  to  give 
your  utmost  aid  to  their  being  brought  up  in 
"christian  knowledge,  and  in  industrious  and 
moral  habits. 

6.  As  in  the  colonies  in  which  you  are  called 
to  labor  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
in  a  state  of  slavery,  the  connnitteemost  strongly 
call  to  your  recollection  what  was  so  fully  stated 
to  you  when  you  were  accepted  as  a  missionary 
to  the  West  Indies,  that  your  only  business  is  to 
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pvoniolc  the  moral  and  r<^ligious  improvement  of  I  of  any  of  tbe  colonial  legislatures,  a  meek  and 
ihe  slaves  to  whom  you  may  have  access,  with-  i  patient  spirit  and  conduct  are  recomniended  to 
out,  iu  the  least  degree,  in  p'ublic  or  private,  in-  you.  Yon  will  in  particular  guard  against  all 
terfering  with  their  civil  condition.  On  all  per- 1  angr}*  and  resentful  speeches,  and  in  no  case  at- 
sons,  in  the  state  of  slaves,  you  are  diligently  ;  tempt  to  inflame  your  societies  and  hearers  with 
and  explicitly  to  enforce  the  same  exhortations  resentment  against  your  persecutors  or  opposers. 
which  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  administered  to  j  Your  business,  iu  such  cases,  after  every  pru- 
Ihe  slaves  of  ancient  nations,  when  by  their  min-  j  dent  means  of  obtaining  relief  has  failed  in  your 
istry  they  embraced  Christianity:  "  Servants,  be  i  own  hands,  is  with  the  committee  at  home;  who 
obedient  to  them  that  are  your  masters  according  will  immediately  take  such  steps  as  may  secure 
to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  single-  ;  to  you  that  protection,  from  a  mild  and  tolerant 
ness  of  your  heart,  as  unto  Christ;  not  with  eye  '  government,  which  they  hope  your  peaceable 
service,  as  men  plcasers;  but  as  the  servants  of  j  and  pious  conduct,  your  labors  and  successes, 
Christ,  doing  tlie  will  of   God  from  the  heart;  I  will  ever  merit  for  you. 

with  good  will  doing  service  as  to  the  Lord,  and  |  N.  B.  The  directions  to  the  "West  India  mis- 
uot  to  men:  knowing  that  whatsoever  good  thing  !  siouaries  are  also  to  be  considered  ;vs  strictly  ob- 
auy  man  doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  tbe  ligatory  on  all  others,  as  far  as  they  aie  applicable 
Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free."  Eph.  vi,  5-8.  |  to  the  circumstances  of  their  respective  stations. 
"  Servants,  obey  in  all  things  your  masters  ac-  |  VIII.  It  is  peremptorily  required  of  every 
cording  to  the  flesh;  not  with  eye  service,  as  missionary  in  our  connection  to  keep  a  journal, 
men  pleasers;  but  iu  singleness  of  heart,  fear-  I  and  to  send  home  frequently  such  copious  ab- 
ing  God:  and  whatsoever  ye  do  do  it  heartily,  '  stracts  of  it  as  may  give  a  full  and  particular 
as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men;  knowing  that  i  account  of  his  labors,  success,  and  prospects. 
of  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  reward  of  the  I  He  is  also  required  to  give  such  details  of  a  re- 
iuberitance;  for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ.  But  j  ligious  kind  as  may  be  generally  interesting  to 
he  that  doeth  wrong  shall  receive  for  the  wrong  !  the  friends  of  missions  at  home;  particularly  ac- 
which  he  hath  done;  and  there  is  no  respect  of  j  counts  of  conversions.  Only  we  recommend  to 
persons.'     Col.  iii,  22-25.  I  you  not  to  allow  yourselves,  under  the  influence 

7.  You  are  directed  to  avail  yourselves  of  eveiy  1  of  religious  joy,  to  give  any  high  coloring  of 
opportunity  to  extend  your  labors  among  the  j  facts;  but  always  write  such  accounts  as  you 
staves  of  the  islands  where  you  may  be  stationed;  would  not  object  to  see  return  in  print  to  the 
but  you  ai-e  in  no  case  to  visit  the'  slaves  of  any  '  place  where  the  facts  reported  may  have  occur- 
plantalion  without  the  permission   of  the  owner  j  red. 

or  manager;  nor  are  the  times  which  you  may  [  IX.  It  is  a  positive  rule  among  the  Wesleyan 
appoint  for  their  religious  services  to  interfere  j  Methodists  that  no  traveling  preacher  shall  "  fol- 
with  their  owner's  employ;  nor  are  you  to  suffer  low  trade."  You  are  to  consider  this  rule  as 
any  protracted  meetings  in  the  evening,  not  even  binding  upon  you  and  all  foreign  missionaries  in 
at  negro  burials,  on  any  account  whatever.  In  !  our  connection.  We  wish  you  to  be  at  the  re- 
all  these  cases,  you  are  to  meet  even  unreasoua- 1  raotest  distance  from  all  temptation  to  a  secular 
ble  prejudices,  and  attempt  to  disarm  suspicions,  j  or  mercenary  temper.  "  Xo  man  that  warreth 
however  groundless,  so  far  as  you  can  do  it  con-  eutangleth  himself  witli  the  affairs  of  this  life, 
Ristently  with  your  duties  as  faithful  and  la-  that  he  may  please  him  who  hath  called  him  to 
borious  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  be  a  soldier."     Independently  of  the  moral  and 

8.  As  many  of  the  negroes  live  in  a  state  of  religious  considerations  which  enforce  this  prin- 
polygamy,  or  in  a  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  ciple,  we  here  take  occasion  to  remind  you  that 
sexes,  your  particular  exertions  are  to  be  di-  |  all  your  time  and  energies  should  be  the  more 
rected  to  the  discountenancing  and  correcting  of  sacredly  devoted  to  the  duties  of  your  mission, 
these  vices,  by  pointing  out  their  evil,  both  in  I  because  the  committee  feel  themselves  fully 
public  and  iu  private,  and  by  maintaining  the  '  pledged  to  pay  an  affectionate  attention  to  ail 
strictest  discipline  in  the  societies.  Xo  man  liv-  '  your  wants,  and  to  afford  them  every  reasonable 
ing  in  a  state  of  polygamy  is  to  be  admitted  a  !  and  necessary  supply.  And  this  pledge,  they 
member,  or  even  on  trial,  who  will  not  consent  {  doubt  not,  the  generosity  of  the  friends  of  mis- 
to  live  with  one  woman  as  his  wife,  to  whom  sions  will,  from  time  to  time,  enable  them  to  re- 
you  shall  join  him  in  matrimony,  or  ascertain  1  deem,  so  long  as  you  continue  to  regulate  your 
that  this  rite  has  been  performed  by  some  other  i  expenses  by  as  much  of  conscientious  regard  to 
minister;  and  the  same  rule  is  to  be  applied  in  I  economy  as  may  be  found  to  consist  with  your 
the  same  manner  to  a  woman  proposing  to  be-  I  health  and  comfort,  and  with  the  real  demands 
come  a  member  of  society.     No  female  living  in  -  of  the  work  of  God. 

a  state  of  concubinage  with  any  person  is  to  be  I  And  now,  brethren,  we  commend  you  to  God 
admitted  into  societv  so  long  as  she  continues  in  '  and  the  word  of  his  grace.  "We  unite  with  tens 
that  sin.  '  j  of  thousands  in  fervent  prayer  to  God  for  you. 

9.  The  committee  caution  you  against  engag-  j  May  he  open  to  you  a  great  door  and  effectual; 
ing  iu  any  of  the  civil  disputes  or  local  politics  |  and  make  you,  immediately  or  remotely,  the  in- 
of  the  colony  to  which  you  may  be  appointed,  !  struments  of  the  salvation  of  myriads,  "tt'^e  shall 
either  verbally  or  by  correspondence  with  any  i  incessantly  pray  that  "  you  may  go  out  with  joy, 
persons  at  home,  or  in  the  colonics.  The  whole  j  and  be  led  forth  with  peace;  that  instead  of  the 
period  of  your  temporary  residence  in  the  "West  l  thorn  may  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the 
Indies  is  to  be  filled  up  with  the  proper  work  of  |  brier  the  myrtle-tree;  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord 
your  mission.  You  are  not  to  become  parties  in  i  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not 
any  civil  quarrel;  but  are  to  "  please  all  men  for  i  be  cut  off.''  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  the  God 
their  good  to  edification;"  intent  upon  the  sol-  |  of  Israel,  who  only  doeth  wondrous  things;  and 


emn  work  of  your  office,  and  upon  that  eternal 
state  in  the  views  of  which  the  committee  trust 
you  will  ever  think  and  act. 

10.  In  cases  of  opposition  to  your  ministry, 
which  may  arise  on  the  part  of  individuals,  o^ 


blessed  he  his  glorious  name  forever;  and  let  the 
whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory:  Amen 
and  Amen."  (Grinrod's  Compend,  pp.  209- 
217;  also,  Watson's  Life,  New  "fc'ork,  1636,  pp. 
206-211.) 
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Resolutions  of  the  British  Cnnfcrence  on  Slatenj, 
in  1830. 

The  conference,  taking  into  consideration  the 
laudable  efforts  -which  are  now  making  to  im- 
press the  public  wiih  a  due  sense  of  the  injustice 
and  inhumanity  of  continuing  tliat  system  of 
slavery  wliich  exists  in  many  of  the  colonies 
of  the  Britii^h  crown,  and  to  invite  a  general  ap- 
plication to  Parliament,  by  petition,  that  such 
measures  may,  in  its  wisdom,  be  adopted  as 
shall  speedily  lead  to  the  universal  termination 
of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  so  large  a  portion 
of  our  fellow-men, 

liesolve  as  follows: 

1.  That,  as  a  body  of  Christian  ministers, 
they  feel  themselves  called  upon  again  to  record 
their  solem)i  judgment,  that  the  holding  of  hu- 
man beings  in  a  state  of  slavery  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  all  the  principles  of  natural  right, 
and  to  the  benign  f^pirit  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

2.  That  the  system  of  bondage  existing  in  our 
West  India  colonics  is  marked  with  characters 
of  peculiar  severity  and  injustice;  inasmuch  as  a 
great  majority  of  tne  slaves  are  doomed  to  labors 
inhumanly  wasting  to  health  and  life;  and  are 
exposed  to  arbitrary,  excessive,  and  degrading 
punishments,  without  any  effectual  protection 
from  adequate  and  impartially-administered  laws. 

3.  That  the  conference,  having  long  been  en- 
gaged in  endeavoring  the  instruction  and  evangeli- 
zation of  the  pagan  negroes  of  our  West  India  col- 
onies, by  numerous  and  expensive  missions,  sup- 
ported "by  the  pious  liberality  of  the  friends  of 
religion  at  lionie,  have  liad  painful  experience 
of  the  unfavorable  influence  of  a  state  of  slavery 
upon  the  moral  improvement  of  a  class  of  men 
most  entitled  to  the  sympathy  and  help  of  all 
true  Christians;  that  the  patient  and  devoted 
men  who  have  labored  in  the  work  of  negro  con- 
version, have  too  often  been  made  the  objects  of 
obloquy  and  persecution,  from  that  very  con- 
tempt or  fear  of  the  negroes  which  a  system 
of  slavery  inspires;  that  the  violent  prejudices 
of  caste,  founded  upon  the  color  of  the  skin, 
and  nurtured  by  a  state  of  slavery,  and  insepa- 
rable from  it,  have  opposed  the  most  formidable 
obstacles  to  the  employment  of  colored  teachers 
and  missionaries,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  called  into  useful  employment,  in  consider- 
able numbers,  as  qualified  instructors  of  their 
fellows;  that  the  general  discouragement  of  slave 
marriages,  and  the  frequent  violent  separation 
of  those  husbands  and  wives  who  have  l)ecn 
united  in  matrimony  by  missionaries,  have  served 
greatly  to  encourage  and  perpetuate  a  grossness 
of  manners  wliich  might  otherwise  have  been 
corrected;  that  the  nearly  absolute  control  of 
vicious  masters,  or  their  agents,  over  those  under 
their  power,  is,  to  a  lamentable  extent,  used  for 
the  corrupting  of  the  youn^,  and  the  polluting 
of  the  most  hallowed  relations  of  life;  that  the 
refusal  of  the  Lord's  day  to  the  slave,  as  a  day 
of  rest  and  religious  worship,  beside  fostering 
the  habit  of  entire  irreligion,  limits,  and  in 
many  cases  renders  nugatory,  every  attempt  at 
eflicient  religious  instruction — all  which  circum- 
stances, more  or  less  felt  in  each  of  the  colonies, 
demonstrate  the  incompatibility  of  slavery  with 
a  general  diffusion  of  the  influence  of  morals 
and  religion,  and  its  necessary  association  with 
general  ignorance,  vice,  and  wretchedness. 

4.  That  the  preachers  assembled  in  conference 
feel  themselves  the  more  bound  to  exhort  the 
members  of  the  Methodist  societies  and  congre- 


gations at  home,  to  unite  with  their  fellow-sub- 
jects in  presenting  their  petitions  to  the  next 
Parliament,  to  take  this  important  subject  into 
its  earliest  consideration,  because  of  the  interest- 
ing relation  which  exists  between  them  and  the 
numerous  Methodist  societies  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  which  are  no  fewer  than  24,000  slaves,  who, 
with  their  families,  have  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  and  who,  in  so  many 
instances,  have  fully  rewarded  the  charitable  toil 
of  those  who  have  applied  themselves  to  promote 
their  spiritual  beneht,  and  whose  right  to  ex- 
emption from  a  state  of  slavery  is,  if  possible, 
strengthened  by  their  being  partakers  with  us 
of  "  like  precious  faith,"  and  from  their  standing 
in  the  special  relation  of  "  brethren  "  to  all  who 
themselves  profess  to  be  Christians. 

5.  That  the  conference  fully  concur  in  those 
strong  moral  views  of  the  evil  and  injustice  of 
slavery  which  are  taken  by  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians of  different  denominations,  and  in  the  pur- 
pose which  is  so  generally  entertained  of  pre- 
senting petitions  to  Parliament  from  tlieir  re- 
spective congregations  for  its  speedy  and  univer- 
sal abolition;  and  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all 
the  congregations  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  express 
in  this  manner — that  is,  by  petitions  to  both 
houses  of  Parliament  from  each  congregation,  to 
be  signed  at  its  own  chapel,  and  presented  as 
early  as  possible  after  the  assembling  of  the  next 
Parliament — their  sympathy  with  an  injured 
portion  of  their  race,' and  their  abhorrence  of  all 
those  principles  on  which  it  is  attempted  to  de- 
fend the  subjection  of  human  beings  to  hopeless 
and  interminable  slavery. 

6.  Tliat  the  conference  still  further  recom- 
mend, in  the  strongest  manner,  to  such  of  the 
members  of  the  Methodist  societies  as  enjoy  the 
elective  franchise,  that,  in  this  groat  crisis,  when 
the  question  is,  whether  justice  and  humanity 
shall  triumph  over  oppression  and  cruelty,  or 
nearly  a  million  of  our  fellow-men,  many  of 
whom  are  also  our  fellow-Christians,  shall  re- 
main excluded  from  the  rights  of  humanity,  and 
the  privileges  of  that  constitution  under  which 
they  arc  born;  tliey  will  use  that  solemn  trust  to 
promote  the  rescue  of  our  country  from  the  guilt 
and  dishonor  which  have  been  brought  upon  it 
by  a  criminal  connivance  at  the  oppressions 
which  have  so  long  existed  in  its  colonies,  and 
tliat,  in  the  elections  now  on  the  eve  of  taking 
place,  they  will  give  their  influence  and  votes 
only  to  tliose  candidates  who  pledge  themselves 
to  support,  in  Parliament,  tlie  most  effectual 
measures  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  colonies  of  the  British  empire. 
(Watson's  Life,  pp.  375-377.) 

DOCUMENT  3. 

Handbill  and  other  papers,  issued  in  Barbadoes, 
October,  1823,  in  reference  to  the  destruction 
of  Methodist  chapels,  and  the  expulsion  of  Meth- 
odist missionaries. 

1  "or.E.M   AMI   fclCNAI.    TRirHPII   OVKH   METHODISM,     AND    lOTAL 
I  DtSIRUCTlON   OP   THE  CHAPFX! 

'•  Britlge  Totmt,  October  21,  182.^. 
I  "  The  inhabitants  of  tliis  island  are  respectfully 
]  informed,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  unmerited 
and  unprovoked  attacks  which  have  repeatedly 
been  made  upon  the  community  by  the  Method- 
ist missionaries — otherwise  known  as  agents  to 
the  villainous  African  Society — a  party  of 
respectable  gentlemen  formed  the  resolution 
of    closing    the    Methodist    concern   nltogether. 
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With  this  view,  they  commenced  their  labors 
on  Sunday  evening,  and  they  have  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  announcing,  that,  by  twelve 
o'clock  last  night,  they  effected  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  chapel. 

"  To  this  information  they  have  to  add,  that  the 
missionary  made  his  escape  yesterday  afternoon, 
in  a  small  vessel,  for  St.  Vincent;  thereby  avoid- 
ing that  expression  of  the  public  feeling  toward 
him,  personally,  which  he  had  so  richly  deserved. 

"Ir  is  hoped,  that,  as  this  information  will  be 
circulated  throughout  the  different  islands  and 
colonies,  all  persons  Avho  consider  themselves 
true  lovers  of  religion  will  follow  the  laudable 
example  of  the  Barbadians,  in  putting  an  end  to 
Methodism  and  Methodist  chapels  throughout 
the  West  Indies." 

This  outrageous  proceeding,  which,  though  it 
occupied  two  nights,  met  with  no  interruption 
whatever  from  the  local  authorities,  was  followed 
on  the  succeeding  day  by  a  proclamation  from 
the  Governor,  to  the  following  effect: 

"  Barbadoes. — Whereas,  it  has  been  repre- 
sented to  me,  that  a  riotous  assembly  collected 
at  the  Wesleyau  chapel  on  Sunday  night,  the 
19th,  and  Monday  night  the  20th  inst.,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  demolish  the  building,  which  they 
completely  destroyed.  And  whereas,  if  such  an 
outrageous  violation  of  all  law  and  order  be  suf- 
fered to  pass  unpunished,  no  man  will  be  safe 
either  in  person  or  property;  since,  when  the 
very  ends  of  civil  association  are  thus  defeated, 
the  people,  finding  the  laws  too  feeble  to  afford 
them  protection,  must  court  the  favor  of  the  mob 
and  remain  entirely  at  their  mercy.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  laws  are  only  a  scourge  to 
the  weak.  And  whereas,  in  a  society  con- 
stituted as  this  is,  the  very  worst  consequences 
are  to  be  apprehended  from  such  evil  examples, 

"I  do,  therefore,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his 
Majesty's  Counsel,  hereby  offer  a  reward  of  £100 
to  any  person  or  persons' who  will  ^ive  such  in- 
formation as  will  lead  to  the  conviction  of  any 
person  or  persons  concerned  in  the  aforesaid  riot- 
ous proceedings. 
"Given  under  my  hand  and   seal  at   arms,  at 

Government  House,  this  22d  day  of  October, 

182.3,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  Majesty's 

reign.     God  save  the  King ! 
"  By  his  excellency's  command. 

"  Wm.  Husbands,  Dfp.  Sec." 

With  equal  promptitude  there  appeared  a 
counter  proclamation  from  the  white  mob  of 
Barbadoes,  which  will  be  found  to  supply  mate- 
rials for  much  useful  reflection.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Bridge  Tmcn,  Barhadnes,  October  23d. 

"  Whereas,  a  proclamation  having  appeared  in 
The  Barbadian  newspaper  of  yesterday,  issued 
by  order  of  his  excellency,  the  Governor,  offer- 
ing a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  con- 
viction of  any  person  or  persons  concerned  in 
the  said-to-be  riotous  proceedings  of  the  I9th 
and  20th  instant;  public  notice  is  hereby  given 
to  such  person  or  persons  who  may  feel  inclined, 
cither  from  pecuniary  temptation  or  vindictive 
feeling,  that  should  they  attempt  to  come  for- 
ward to  injure,  in  any  shape,  any  individual, 
they  shall  receive  that  punishment  which  their 
crimes  will  justly  deserve,  'i'hey  are  to  under- 
stand, that  to  impeach  is  not  to  convict;  and  that 
the  reward  offered  will  only  be  given  upon  con- 
viction, which  can  not  be  effected  while  the  peo- 
ple are  firm  to  themselves. 

"And  whereas,  it  may  appear  to  those  persons 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances 


which  occasioned  the  .said  proclamation,  that 
the  demolition  of  the  chapel  was  effected  by  the 
rabble  of  this  community,  in  order  to  create 
anarchy,  riot,  and  insubordination,  to  trample 
upon  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  subvert  good 
order;  it  is  considered  an  imperative  duty  to  re- 
pel the  charge,  and  to  state.  Firstly.  That  the 
majority  of  the  persons  assembled  were  of  the 
first  respectability,  and  were  supported  by  the 
concurrence  of  nine-tenths  of  the  community. 
Secondly.  That  their  motives  were  patriotic  and 
loyal;  namely,  to  eradicate  from  this  soil  the 
germ  of  Methodism,  which  was  spreading  its 
baneful  influence  over  a  certain  class,  and  which 
ultimately  would  have  injured  both  Church  and 
state.  With  this  view  the  chapel  was  demol- 
ished, and  the  villainous  preacher  who  headed 
it,  and  belied  us,  was  compelled  by  a  speedy 
flight,  to  remove  himself  from  the  island. 

"  With  a  fixed  determination,  therefore,  to  put 
an  end  to  Methodism  in  this  island,  all  Method- 
ist preachers  are  warned  not  to  approach  these 
shores;  as,  if  they  do,  it  will  be  at  their  own  peril. 

"  God  save  the  King  and  the  people  !"  (Negro 
Slavery,  p.  42.  Pamphlets,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  378.) 

DOCUMENT  4. 

Report  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica  on 
the  subject  of  the  late  rebellion,  dated  House  of 
Assembly,  April  26,  1832. 

House  of  Assemhli/,  2Uh  April,  1832. 

Oedeued,  That  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Rebellion  be  published  once  in  the  sev- 
eral papers  of  this  island. 
By  the  house, 

John  G.  Vidal,  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  Speaker, — Your  Committee,  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of,  and  injury  sus- 
tained by,  the  recent  rebellion  among  the 
slaves  in  this  island,  report. 

That  they  have  taken  the  examinations,  on 
oatli,  of  various  persons,  which  examinations, 
with  the  original  documents  sent  down  to  the 
house  by  his  excellency,  the  Governor,  on  the 
15th  March,  last — and" referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee— as  well  as  sundry  other  documents  re- 
specting the  late  rebellion,  accompany  this  re- 
port. 

Your  Committee  express  it  as  their  opinion, 
and  do  report  the  same  to  the  house,  that  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  late  rebellion 
among  the  slaves  in  this  island  are  as  follows: 

The  primary  and  most  powerful  cause  arose 
from  an  evil  excitement,  created  in  the  mind.s 
of  our  slaves  generally,  by  the  unceasing  and 
unconstitutional  interference  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers  with  our  local  legislature,  in  regard 
to  the  passing  of  laws  for  their  government, 
with  the  intemperate  expression  of  tlie  senti- 
ments of  the  present  ministers,  as  well  as  other 
individuals  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  Great  Britain,  on  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery, such  discussion,  coupled  with  tlie  false 
and  wicked  reports  of  the  Antislavery  Society, 
having  been  industriously  circulated  by  the 
aid  of  the  press  throughout  tliis  island,  as  well 
as  the  British  empire. 

Secondly,  from  a  delusive  expectation  pro- 
duced among  the  whole  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion, by  the  machinations  of  crafty  and  evil- 
disposed  persons,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
the  prevailing  excitement,  imposed  upon  their 
disturbed  imagination  a  belief  that  they  were 
to  be  free  after  Christmas,  and,  in  the  event  of 
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freedom  being  then  withheld  from  them,  tlicy 
"  must  be  prepared  to  fight  for  it." 

Thirdly,  from  a  mi.scliievous  abuse  existing 
in  the  system  adopted  by  different  religious 
Beets  in  this  island,  termed.  Baptists,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Moravians,  by  their  recogniz- 
ing gradations  of  rank  among  such  of  our 
slaves  as  liad  become  converts  to  their  doc- 
trines, whereby  the  less  ambitious  and  more 
peaceable  among  them  were  made  the  dupes 
of  the  artful  and  intelligent,  who  had  been  se- 
lected by  the  preacliers  of  those  particular 
sects  to  fill  the  higher  offices  in  their  chapels, 
under  the  denomination  of  rulers,  elders,  lead- 
ers, and  helpers;  and,  lastly,  the  public  dis- 
cussions of  the  free  inhabitants  here,  conse- 
quent upon  the  continued  suggestions  made  by 
tiie  King's  ministers,  regarding  further  meas- 
ures of  amelioration,  to  be  introduced  into  the 
slave  code  of  this  island,  and  the  preaching 
and  teaching  of  the  religious  sects  called  Bap- 
tists, Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Moravians — 
but  more  particularly  the  sect  called  Baptists — 
which  had  the  effect  of  producing  in  the  minds 
of  the  slaves  a  belief  that  they  could  not  serve 
both  a  spiritual  and  temporal  master,  thereby 
occasioning  them  to  resist  the  lawful  authority 
of  their  temporal,  under  the  delusion  of  render- 
ing themselves  more  acceptable  to  a  spiritual 
master. 

Your  Committee  further  report  that  the  in- 
jury sustained  by  the  late  rebellion,  by  the 
slaves  willfully  setting  fire  to  buildings,  grass, 
and  cane-fields  destroyed,  robbery  and  plunder 
of  every  description,  damage  done  to  the  pres- 
ent and  succeeding  crops,  loss  of  the  labor  of 
slaves,  beside  those  killed  in  suppressing  such 
rebellion,  and  executed  after  trial,  as  incendia- 
ries, rebels,  and  murderers,  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  commissioners  appointed 
under  an  order  of  the  house,  and  by  the  de- 
tailed returns  made  to  the  Committee,  in  con- 
formity with  such  order,  to  amount  to  the  fol- 
lowing sum  of  money,  namely,  £1,154,58.3  2s. 
Id.  To  which  is  to  be  added  the  sum  of  £161, 
596  19s.,  9d.,  being  the  expense  incurred  in  sup- 
pressing the  late  rebellion,  and  a  further  ex- 
pense not  yet  ascertained,  which  has  accrued 
since  martial  law  ceased,  being  the  pay  and 
rations  of  a  portion  of  the  Maroons,  as  well  as 
detachments  of  tlie  island  militia  employed  in 
the  pursuit  of  such  of  tlie  rebellious  slaves  wlio 
have  not  surrendered  themselves,  but  remain 
oat,  and  are  sheltered  among  the  almost  inac- 
cessible forests  and  fastnesses  in  the  interior 
districts  of  the  island. 

Your  Committee  recommend  that  the  exam- 
inations taken  before  them,  the  confessions  num- 
bered from  one  to  eleven,  and  the  detailed  re- 
turns of  the  commissioners  appointed  under 
the  order  of  the  house,  to  ascertain  the  injury 
sustained  by  the  late  rebellion,  be  inserted  in 
the  Minutes  of  the  house,  and  printed  there- 
with ;  and  that  the  remaining  documents  be 
lodged  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  house. 
(Antislavcry  Reporter,  Vol.  V,  pp.  233-2.35.) 

DOCUMENT  5. 

Protest  of  tlie  Baptist  Missionaries  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  May  8,  1832,  to  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly of  Jamaica. 

Kingston,  May  S,  1832. 
The  Baptist  missionaries  have  viewed  with 
indignation  and  abhorrence  the  unju.st  attempt 
made  by  the  Committee  of  the  honorable  House 


of  Assembly,  appointed  to  examine  Into  the 
causes  of  the  late  rebellion,  to  injure  their 
characters  in  the  estimation  of  the  British  pub- 
lic, by  preferring  charges  against  tliem  which 
can  not  be  substantiated — charges  as  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  the  missionaries,  as  dishon- 
orable to  the  men  wlio  framed  them. 

It  is  not  for  the  Baptist  missionaries  to  say 
what  was  the  primary  or  secondary  cause  of 
the  late  disastrous  events;  it  is  sufficient  for 
them  at  present  to  state  that  neither  their 
"  preaching,  teaching,"  nor  conduct  was  that 
cause,  and  they  dare  the  "  Rebellion  Committee  "  to 
prove  that  it  was  so. 

The  Baptist  missionaries,  conscious  of  their 
innocence  of  the  charges  publicly  preferred 
again.st  them  in  the  report  of  the  "Rebellion 
Committee,"  feel  it  to  be  a  di*ty  they  owe  to 
themselves — to  their  friends  in  this  country — 
to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  England, 
to  which  they  are  attached,  and  to  the  religious 
world  at  large,  thus  publicly  to  state  that  the 
charges  brought  again.st  tliem  by  that  Commit- 
tee are  unfounded  and  unjust;  that  they  have 
wantonly  and  grossly  libeled  men  wliose  cliar- 
acters  have  never  yet  been  sullied;  who  liave 
ever  submitted,  in  all  civil  matters,  to  the  pow- 
ers that  be;  who  have  inculcated  on  servants 
and  slaves  the  duty  of  obedience  to  their  mas- 
ters, and  the  tenor  of  whose  ministrations  lias 
been  agreeable  with,  and  in  conformity  to,  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  that  Gospel  which  is 
both  pure  and  peaceable. 

One  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  has  already 
been  tried  on  these  charges,  by  tlie  highest  le- 
gal authorities  in  the  island,  and  acquitted,  and 
all  of  them  have  shown  their  willingness  to 
submit  to  any  legal  investigation  into  their 
conduct. 

Deep-rooted  and  unbending  prejudice  has 
been  manifested  toward  tiiem  by  men  from 
whom  they  ought  to  have  received  protection. 
Bribery,  perjury,  and  every  species  of  iniquity 
lias  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  crim- 
inating the  "Baptist  missionaries  in  particu- 
lar," but  in  vain;  and  yet  the  "  Rebellion  Com- 
mittee "  have  condemned  them  unheard — have 
found  them  guilty  on  evidence  which  the  mis- 
sionaries have  never  been  made  acquainted 
with,  consequently  neither  themselves  nor  their 
friends  have  had  an  opportunity  of  disproving 
it,  and  have  condemned,  in  toto,  preaching 
which  they  have  never  lieard. 

These  facts,  to  the  enlightened  and  unpreju- 
diced public  of  Great  Britain,  will  afford  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  "Rebellion  Committee" 
have  merely  chosen  this  apparently-favorable 
opportunity  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their 
determined  and  lony-cherished  hatred  to  religion 
and  its  propagators,  and  they  will,  at  the  same 
time,  tend  to  establish,  more  firmly  tlian  ever, 
the  unimpeachable  characters  of 

The  Baptist  Missionaries.* 


DOCUMENT  6. 

Protest  of  Wesleyan  Methodists  to  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Jamaica,  dated  Kingston,  May  11, 
1832. 

Kingston,  May  11,  1832. 
At  a  meetinof  of  the  "Wesleyan  missionaries, 
and  of  the  leaders  of  their  respective  societies, 
in  this  island,  convened  by  the  chairman  of 

*  Anli.«Iavery  Koporter,   Vol.  V,  pp.  235,  236.     Taia- 
phletfl,  Vol.  XXXV. 
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the  district,  and  held  in  the  Parade  Chapel  this 
10th  day  of  May.  18.j2,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
testing against  the  report  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  honorable  House  of  Assembly, 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  late  rebellion,  it 
was  unanimously 

Resolved  1,  That  yira  have  read  the  report  of 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  honorable 
House  of  Assembly,  to  inquire  into  tlie  causes 
of  the  late  rebellion  in  this  island,  and  perceive, 
with  great  surprise  and  indignation,  the  un- 
worthy attempt  which  is  made  to  implicate  us 
and  our  people  as  the  promoters  of  the  same. 

Resohcd  2,  That  as  neither  the  "Wesleyan 
missionaries,  nor  the  leaders  in  their  societies, 
were  directly  or  indirccth'  concerned  iu  insti- 
gating, or  in  any  way  aiding  in  the  late  rebell- 
ion, we  consider  the  aforesaid  report,  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  "  We>leyan  Methodists,''  ut- 
terly false  and  unfounded,  nearly  all  the  "  lead- 
ers "  being  respectable  free  persons,  most  of  whom 
are  owners  of  slaves. 

Resoked  3,  That  as  the  ix-port  aforesaid  is 
calculated  to  bring  our  system  into  disrepute, 
by  asserting  that  it  affords  facilities  for  excit- 
ing rebellion  among  the  slaves,  we  feel  our- 
selves called  upon  to  maintain  that  our  system 
is  Scriptural,  and  peculiarly  calculated  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  good  order  among  all  classes  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  whether  free  or  slaves, 
and  that  nothing  contrary  to  this  can  be  proved 
against  it;  that,  therefore,  the  aforesaid  report 
is  a  gross  calumny,  not  only  upon  ourselves 
and  people  in  this  island,  but  also  upon  the 
body  to  which  we  belong. 

Resohcd  4,  That  being  conscious  of  our  own 
innocence,  and  of  the  praiseworthy  conduct  of 
the  members  of  our  societies  iu  this  island  dur- 
ing the  late  disturbances,  we  consider  it  our 
imperative  duty  to  protest,  in  the  most  public 
and  solemn  manner,  both  here  and  in  Great 
Britain,  against  the  chaiges  preferred  against 
us  in  the  report  aforesaid,  and  also  against  the 
conduct  of  individuals  who  could  make  such  a 
wanton  attack  upon  our  characters  without  al- 
lowing us  an  opportunity  of  self-vindication. 

Resolved  5,  That  the  assertion  contained  in 
the  aforesaid  report,  that  the  "preaching"  and 
"teaching"  of  the  "Wesleyan  Methodists"  is 
calculated  to  mislead  the  minds  of  the  slaves 
on  the  subject  of  "  lawful  authority,"  is  unwor- 
thy our  serious  consideration;  their  ability  to 
expound  and  enforce  the  holy  Scriptures  hav- 
ing been  decided  by  a  competent  tribunal,  and 
the  f'dsehood  of  the  charge  can  be  refuted  by 
an  appeal  to  the  thousands  of  their  hearers 
throughout  the  island. 

ResoUed  6,  That  we  feel  ourselves  called 
upon  expressly  to  state  that  there  are  no  "  gra- 
dations of  rank"  recognized  in  our  societies, 
in  connection  with  the  slaves  in  this  colony, 
but  members  and  "  leaders,"  of  whom  we  en- 
tertain the  highest  opinion,  and  whose  conduct 
is  unimpeachable. 

Resolced  7,  That  these  resolutions  be  signed 
by  all  present  on  behalf  of  our  societies  in  this 
island,  and  that  a  copy  of  them,  signed  by  the 
chairman  and  secretary  of  this  meeting,  in  be- 
half of  the  sect'nti-fti  inissionaries,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  fortij-six  leaders,  be  forwarded  imme- 
diately to  his  excellency,  the  Governor,  the 
Earl  of  Relmore. 

Resolved  8,  That  these  resolutions  be  pub- 
lished in  three  of  the  island  new.spapers;  that 
a  copy  be  transmitted,  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  to  our  Committee  in  London,  and  by 


them  presented  to  our  most  gracious  sovereign, 
in  any  way  which  to  them  may  appear  the 
most  acceptable. 

Thomas  Pexxock,  Chairman. 

Thomas  Murkat,  Secretary.* 


DOCUMENT  7. 

Resolutions  of  the  British  Conference  in  August, 
1832,  on  Slavery. 

1.  The  conference  feels  that  it  is  rendered 
imperative  upon  it,  by  every  disclosure  of  the 
real  character  of  colonial  slavery,  to  repeat  its 
solemn  conviction  of  the  great  moral  guilt  which 
the  maintenance  of  that  system  entails  upon  our 
country;  and  year  by  year,  till  some  effectual 
step  shall  be  taken  by  government  to  terminate 
it,  to  call  upon  the  members  of  the  Wesleyan 
societies  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
to  promote  that  important  event  by  their  prayers, 
by  their  influence,  by  diffusing  all  such  publica- 
tions as  convey  correct  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  supporting  those  institutions  which  are 
actively  engaged  iu  obtaining  for  our  enslaved 
fellow-men  and  fellow-subjects  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  civil  freedom,  and  by  considerately 
and  most  conscientiously  giving  their  votes,  at 

I  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament,  only  to 
j  those  candidates  for  their  suffrages,  in  whose 
just  views  and  honest  conduct  on  this  important 
question  they  have  entire  confidence. 

2.  The  conference  also  feels  itself  called  upon 
to  express  its  deep  sense  of  the  injustice  done  to 
its  missionaries  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  of 

i  the  outrages  committed  upon  the  property  of  the 
j  mission  there,  in  the  destruction  of  five  chapels 
I  by  lawless  mobs  of  white  persons,  notwith- 
I  standing  the  peaceable  conduct  of  the  slaves 
I  connected  with  the  Wesleyan  societies,  during 
'  the    late    insurrection,   and   the    acknowledged 

prudent  conduct  of  their  missionaries.  These 
1  circumstances  serve  to  impress  the  conference 
j  more  deeply  with  the  painful  truth,  that  the 
j  system  of  slavery  is  frequently  even  more  cor- 
}  rupting  to  the  heart,  and  more  destructive  of 
I  religious  influence,  in  the  agents  of  the  slave 
!  proprietors  in  the  colonies,  tlian  in  the  slaves 

themselves;  and  afford  additional  and  most 
;  powerful  reasons  for  the  renewed  efforts  of  the 
i  friends  of  religious  liberty,  of  negro  instruction, 

and   of   the  extension  of   the  kingdom  of    our 

S.ivior  in  the  world  by  the  instrumentality  of 
j  Christian  missions,  to  obtain  for  the  slaves,  and 

for  those  who  labor  in  the  charitable  work  of 
t  their  instruction,  a  security  for  the  exercise  of 
I  the  rights  of  conscience,  which  nothing  can 
I  effect  but  the  entire  and  speedy  abolition  of  the 
i  system  of  slavery  itself.  'I'he  conference  farther 
I  expresses  its  affectionate  sympathy  with  the 
I  missionaries  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  the 
'  sufferings  and  injuries  to  which  they  have  been 
I  so  unrighteously  subjected  through  the  intoler- 
I  aucc  and  violence  ot  "  wicked  and  unreason- 
'  able  men."  And,  while  it  gratefully  records  its 
■  testimony  to  their  excellent  conduct,  in  neither 
j  betraying  the  principles  of  eternal  justice  and 
'  morality  as  to  the  civil  wrongs  of  the  slaves^ 
j  nor  mixing  themselves  up,  while  employed  in. 
'  their  mission,  with  such  discussions  on  the  case 
!  as  might  be  dangerous,  it  exhorts  them  still  to 
'  cultivate  the  same  spirit,  to  exert  the  same  zeal 
j  for  the  instruction  and  salvation  of  the  popula- 

I  *  Antislavery  Reporter,  Vol.  V,  pp.  23P,  2-37. 
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tion  of  the  West  India  colonies,  and  to  walk 
steadfastly  by  those  excclk-nt  rules  which  are 
embodied  in  their  printed  instructions.  The 
conference  more  especially  expresses  its  appro- 
bation of  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries  who 
have  been  now  for  several  years  employed  in 
Jamaica,  because,  at  a  former  period,  turough 
the  unfaithfulness  of  one,  and  the  timid  appre- 
hensions of  two  others,  some  resolutions  were 
published  in  the  year  1824,  bearing  a  construc- 
tion far  too  favorable  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
slaves,  and  tlie  general  state  of  society  there; 
which  resolutions  were  condemned  by  the  mis- 
sionary committee  for  the  time  being,  and  by  the 
ensuing  conference.  And  since  these  resolutions 
have  been  lately  made  use  of  as  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  system  of  slavery,  the  conference 
repeats  its  strong  disapprobation  of  them,  as 
conveying  sentiments  opposed  to  those  which 
the  conference  has  at  all  times  held  on  the  sub- 
ject of  negro  slavery;  and  not  less  so  to  the 
views  and  convictions  of  the  great  majority  of 
its  missionaries,  who  have  been,  and  now  are, 
employed  in  the  West  India  colonies. 

3.  The  conference  acknowledges,  with  un- 
feigned gratitude,  the  attention  which  has  been 
uniformly  paid  by  his  Majesty's  Government  to 
the  representations  of  the  missionary  conmiittee 
in  London,  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
persecutions  and  injuries  to  which  tlie  missions 
Lave  from  time  to  time  been  exposed,  especially 
in  the  colony  of  Jamaica;  and  the  conference  has 
heard,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  the  assurance 
conveyed  to  the  committee  by  his  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonial  department, 
in  a  letter  dated  July  21st,  that  it  is  "  the  firm 
determination  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to 
exert  to  the  utmost  all  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  crown,  in  order  to  punish  the  outrages 
which  the  committee  have  complained  of,  and  to 
afford  full  protection  to  all  classes  of  liis  Majes- 
ty's subjects,  so  long  as  they  shall  conduct 
ttemselves  with  propriety,  and  act  in  obedience 
to  the  law.     (Watson's  Life,  pp.  416,  417.) 


DOCUMENT  8. 

The  Address  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  the  year  1800  to  all  their 
Brethren  and  Friends  in  the  United  States. 
Dear  Beethren, — "We,  the  members  of    the 
General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  beg  leave  to  address  you  with  earnest- 
ness on  a  subject  of  the  first  importance. 

We  have  long  lamented  the  ^reat  national  evil 
of  negro  slavery,  which  has  existed  for  so  many 
years,  and  does  still  exist  in  many  of  these  ITni- 
ted  States.  We  have  considered  it  as  repugnant 
to  the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind,  and  to  the 
very  essence  of  civil  liberty,  but  more  especially 
to  t'lie  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 

For  inconsistent  as  is  the  conduct  of  this  other- 
wise free,  this  independent  nation,  in  respect  to 
the  slavery  of  the  negroes,  when  considered 
in  a  civil  and  political  view,  it  is  still  more 
80  when  examined  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 
For  the  whole  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  mili- 
tates in  the  strongest  manner  against  the  prac- 
tice of  slavery,  and  the  influence  of  the  Gospel 
wherever  it  has  long  prevailed — except  in  many 
of  these  United  States — has  utterly  abolished 
that  most  criminal  part  of  slavery,  tlie  possessing 
and  using  the  bodies  of  men  by  arbiuary  will, 
and  with  almost  uncontrollable  power. 


The  small  number  of  adventurers  from  Europe 
who  visit  the  West  Indies  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  amassing  fortunes,  are  hardly  worth  our  no- 
tice, any  farther  than  their  influence  reaches  for 
the  enslaving  and  destroying  of  the  human  race. 
But  that  so  lai-ge  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  who  so  truly  boast  of  the  liberty 
they  enioy,  and  are  so  justly  jealous  of  that  in- 
estimable blessing:,  should  continue  to  deprive 
of  every  trace  of  liberty  so  many  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  equally  capable  with  themselves  of 
every  social  blessing  and  of  eternal  happiness,  is 
an  inconsistency  which  is  scarcely  to  be  paral- 
leled in  the  history  of  our  race. 

Influenced  by  these  views  and  feelings,  we 
have  for  many  years  restricted  ourselves  by  the 
strongest  regulations  from  partaking  of  the  "ac- 
cursed thing;"  and  have  also  laid  some  very 
mild  and  tender  restrictions  on  our  society  at 
large.  But  at  this  General  conference  we  wished, 
if  possible,  to  give  a  blow  at  the  root  of  this 
enormous  evil.  For  this  purpose  we  maturely 
weighed  every  regulation  which  could  be  adopted 
within  our  society.  All  seemed  to  be  insuQi- 
cient.  We,  therefore,  determined  at  last  to  rouse 
up  all  our  influence,  in  order  to  hasten  to  the  ut- 
most in  our  power  the  universal  extirpation  of 
this  crying  sin.  To  this  end  we  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

That  the  annual  conference  be  directed  to  draw 
up  addresses  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  to  the  legislatures  of  those  states  in 
which  no  general  laws  have  been  passed  for  that 
purpose. 

That  these  addresses  urge,  in  the  most  re- 
spectful but  pointed  manner,  the  necessity  of  a 
law  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

That  proper  committees  be  appointed  out  of 
the  most  respectable  of  our  friends  for  the  con- 
ducting of  the  business;  and 

That  the  presiding  elders,  deacons,  and  trav- 
eling preachers  do  procure  as  many  sio;natures 
as  possible  to  the  addresses,  and  give  all  the  as- 
sistance in  their  power  in  every  respect  to  aid 
said  committees,  and  to  further  this  blessed  un- 
dertaking. And  that  this  be  continued  from 
year  to  year,  "  till  the  desired  end  be  fully  ac- 
complislied." 

What  now  remains,  dear  brethren,  but  that 
you  coincide  with  us  in  this  great  undertaking, 
for  the  sake  of  God,  his  Church,  and  his  holy 
cause;  for  the  sake  of  your  country,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  miserable  and  the  oppressed,  give 
your  signatures  to  the  addresses;  hand  them  for 
signatures  to  all  your  acquaintances  and  all  the 
friends  of  liberty;  urge  the  justice,  the  utility, 
the  necessity  of  the  measure;  persevere  in  this 
blessed  work,  and  the  Lord,  Ave  are  persuaded, 
will  finally  crown  your  endeavors  with  the 
wished-for  success.  O,  what  a  glorious  country 
would  be  ours,  if  equal  liberty  were  every-wherc 
established,  and  equal  liberty  cvery-where  en- 
joyed! 

We  arc  not  ignorant  that  several  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  these  states  have  most  generously 
stepped  forth  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  passed 
laws  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  But 
many  of  the  members  of  our  society,  even  in 
those  states,  may  be  highly  serviceable  to  this 
great  cause  by  using  their  influence,  by  writing 
or  otherwise  with  their  friends  in  other  states, 
whether  those  friends  be  Methodists  or  not. 

Come,  then,  brethren,  let  us  join  hand  and 
heart  together  in  this  important  enterprise.  God 
is  with  us,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  accompany 
with  his  blessing  all  our  labors  of  love. 
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We  could  write  to  you  a  volume  on  the  pres- 
ent subject;  but  we  know  that  in  general  you 
have  already  Aveighed  it;  and  we  have  great  con- 
fidence that  your  utmost  assistance  will  not  be 
wanting,  and  we  promise  to  aid  you  with  zeal 
and  diligence. 

That  our  gracious  God  may  bless  you  with  all 
the  riches  of  his  grace,  and  that  we  may  all  meet 
where  perfect  liberty  and  perfect  love  will  eter- 
nally reign,  is  tlie  ardent  prayer  of 

Your  affectionate  brethren. 
Signed  in  behalf  and  by  order  of  General  con- 
ference,        Thomas  Coke,         ) 

Francis  Asbury,     >  Bishops. 

Rich'd  Whatcoat,  ) 

EzEK.  Cooper,         ) 

Wm.  M'Kendree,    >  Committee. 

Jesse  Lee,*  ) 


DOCUMENT  9. 

Petition  of  the  Committee  of  the  Antislavery  Society 

to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1830. 
Humbly  showeth. 

That  your  petitioners  beg  leave  to  remind  your 
honorable  house,  that  on  the  15th  of  May,  1823, 
your  honorable  house,  by  its  unanimous  resolu- 
tions, recognized  the  evil  of  slanery  and  the  duty 
of  providing  for  its  ultimate  extinction;  and  that 
his  Majesty's  ministers  then  undertook  to  carry 
those  resolutions  into  effect. 

That  though  seven  years  have  since  elapsed, 
during  which  the  colonial  assemblies  have  per- 
sisted in  either  evading  or  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  resolutions  of  Parliament  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  his  Majesty's  Government,  sup- 
ported by  the  voice  of  the  British  nation,  yet 
hitherto  no  adequate  means  of  giving  them  effect 
have  been  adopted  by  your  honorable  house. 

That  your  petitioners  regret  to  find  that  even 
in  the  colonies  subject  to  the  legislation  of  the 
crown,  the  orders  in  council,  including  the  re- 
vised and  consolidated  order  of  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary last,  though  containing  some  important  and 
salutary  enactments,  fall,  nevertheless,  far  short 
of  those  official  and  parliamentary  pledges  of 
1823  which  they  professed  to  fulfill,  and  have 
provided  no  sufficient  means  either  for  the  fi)ial 
extinction  of  slavery,  or  for  its  effectual  mitiga- 
tion. 

That  while  these  pledges  have  thus  remained 
for  seven  years  unfulfilled,  the  committee  of  the 
West  India  planters  and  merchants  in  this  coun- 
try, who,  at  the  commencement  of  that  period, 
had  fully  assented  to  their  propriety,  have  re- 
cently withdrawn  their  concurrence,  and  have 
not  scrupled  to  express  their  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  local  legislatures  in  the  course 
which  they  have  pursued,  and  which  has  been, 
in  fact,  a  rejection  of  the  measures  recommended 
by  the  crown,  and  of  that  measure  especially 
which  proposed  to  facilitate  the  manumission  of 
the  slave. 

That  this  conduct  of  the  West  India  commit- 
tee may  be  considered  as  a  plain  avowal,  not- 
withstanding their  previous  professed  adhesion 
to  the  resolutions  of  1823,  that  it  is  their  fixed 
purpose  and  intention  that  slavery  shall  be  per- 
petual: and  it  is  manifestly  calculated  to  confirm 
the  colonial  assemblies  in  their  contumacy,  and 


•  See  Dr.  Peck  on  Slavery  and  the  Episcopacy,  p.  138; 
also,  Zion's  Herald,  Ftibruary  20,  1850.  Pamphlets, 
Vol.  XLVII,  p.  13S. 


to  render  any  effective  reform,  by  their  means, 
still  more  hopeles.s  than  your  petitioners  have 
deemed  it  to  be. 

That  under  these  circumstances  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  utterly  despairing  of  any  aid  toward 
the  abolition  of  slavery  from  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures, or  ivom  the  holders  of  slaves  generally, 
your  petitioners  feel  themselves  compelled  again 
to  press  on  the  attention  of  your  honoiable 
house  the  recognized  and  admitted  evils  of  that 
system;  its  injustice,  inhumanity,  and  impolicy; 
its  hostility  to  the  principles  of  the  Britisli  Con- 
stitution; and  its  utter  repugnance  to  the  spirit 
and  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  to 
declare  their  firm  conviction  that  it  is  only  by  the 
direct  legislation  of  Parliament  that  a  remedy 
can  be  applied  to  these  evils,  and  their  unaltera- 
ble determination — which  they  believe  to  be  that 
also  of  the  public  at  large — to  leave  no  lawful 
means  unattempted  for  effecting,  by  parliament- 
ary enactment,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  period, 
the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
dominions  of  his  Majesty. 

That  contemplating  slavery  in  this  light,  your 
petitioners  can  not  withhold  the  strong  expres- 
sion of  their  concern  and  regret  that  a  system  so 
productive  of  misery  and  crime  should  not  only 
be  tolerated  by  this  Christian  nation,  but  should 
be  directly  upheld  by  its  naval  and  military 
force  at  a  frightful  cost  of  European  life,  and 
should,  also,  by  means  of  the  bounties  and  pro- 
tection granted  to  the  produce  of  slave  labor  ia 
our  colonies,  be  even  favored  and  encouraged,  to 
the  injury  and  disadvantage  of  the  produce  of 
free  labor  in  the  other  tropical  possessions  of  the 
crown. 

That  such  policy  as  this,  while  it  is  most  un- 
just toward  multitudes  of  our  fellow-subjects, 
and  most  injurious  to  the  general  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  empire,  tends  directly  to  aggravate 
the  sufferings  and  prolong  tlie  bondage  of  unof- 
fending British  subjects,  and  to  involve  the  coun- 
try in  the  guilt  and  shame  of  abetting  and  main- 
taining, at  an  enormous  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure,  a  system  which  it  has  recognized  and 
denounced  as  inhuman,  immoral,  and  unjust. 

That  the  cruel  and  afflicting  circumstances 
which  have  marked  the  moral  and  religious  con- 
dition of  the  colonial  slave,  liave  long  claimed 
the  commiseration  of  every  benevolent  mind,  but 
have  been  forced  on  the  attention  of  your  peti- 
tioners at  this  time  by  recent  occurrences,  and 
especially  by  the  late  intolerant  acts  of  the  legis- 
ture  of  Jamaica,  and  by  the  persecutions  which 
Christian  missionaries  and  their  negro  converts 
have  had  to  endure,  and  are  still  enduring  in  that 
island;  and  to  these  they  respectfully  beg  to  di- 
rect the  consideration  of  your  honorable  house. 

That  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  your  petitioners 
again  to  enter  into  any  specification  of  the  vari- 
ous and  unnumbered  evils,  whether  physical  or 
moral,  of  the  present  colonial  system  of  Great 
Britain.  They  are  already  too  well  known  to 
require  it.  But  your  petitioners  can  not  forbear 
from  bringing  before  the  view  of  your  lionorable 
house,  as  one  of  its  most  opprobrious  features, 
the  circumstance  that  under  the  allegiance  of  a 
British  monarch,  and  within  the  legislali\'e  juris- 
diction of  a  British  Parliament,  thousands  of 
children  are  annually  born  to  no  inheritance  but 
that  of  a  hopeless  and  interminable  bondage. 

That  the  experience  of  the  last  seven  years  has 
brought  the  nature  and  baneful  effects  of  slavery 
more  fully  under  the  cognizance  of  Parliament 
and  the  public;  and  that  contemplating  in  this 
view  the  evidence  now  lying  on  the  table  of  your 
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honorable  house;  the  enormities  which  arc  there 
oflicially  brought  to  light;  the  statistical  iiifornia- 
tion  which  has  tliere  been  ofhcially  furnislieil ;  and 
above  all  the  very  measures  of  pretended  and  de- 
lusive reforms  which  have  been  framed,  during 
that  period,  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  as  well 
as  those  they  have  refused  to  adopt;  your  peti- 
tioners are  driven  to  this  conclusion,  that  slavery 
is  an  evil  which  requires  not  merely  to  be  pallia- 
ted or  amended,  but  which  it  is  an  imperative 
duty  wholly  to  eradicate;  that  it  is  no  longer  to 
be  regarded  as  a  practice  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered tolerable  by  regulation,  but  as  a  crime  to 
be  suppressed,  an  outrage  on  our  professed  prin- 
ciples as  Christians  to  be  renounced,  and  a  foul 
stain  on  the  national  character  to  be  wholly  and 
forever  effaced. 

That  your  petitioners,  indeed,  must  confess 
that  they  can  discover  no  essential  difference,  in 
point  of"  principle,  between  the  colonial  slavery 
■which  we  are  reluctantly  made  to  uphold,  and 
even  to  foster  and  encourage,  and  the  African 
slave-trade  which  we  have  stamped  with  the 
merited  characters  of  felony  ancl  piracy,  and 
which  we  visit  with  the  penalty  justly  due  to 
those  atrocious  crimes,  and  which  even  the  ad- 
vocates of  slavery  now  admit  to  be  fully  entitled 
to  the  reprobation  which  has  been  affixed  to  it. 

That  in  this  view,  it  is  most  important  that 
your  honorable  house  should  be  reminded  that 
before  the  slave-trade  had  received  its  final  con- 
demnation, it  was  strenuously  defended  by  the 
same  advocates  who  now  defend  colonial-slavery; 
and  your  petitioners  venture  to  assert  that,  with 
slight  variations,  the  petitions,  remonstrances, 
and  speeches  in  support  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
the  whole  character  of  the  resistance  made  to  the 
abolition  of  that  foul  and  murderous  traffic,  were 
grounded  on  the  very  same  principles,  supported 
by  the  very  same  arguments,  and  conducted  in 
the  very  same  spirit  as  have  marked  the  recent 
efforts  of  the  same  parties,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  impede  the  progress  of  colonial  re- 
form, and  to  frustrate  the  solemn  resolutions  of 
Parliament,  and  the  wishes  of  the  country  at 
large  on  that  subject. 

That  your  petitioners  are  further  convinced 
that  the  laudable  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  in- 
duce other  nations  to  abandon  the  slave-trade 
have  hitherto  failed  of  their  effect,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  so  long  as  we  ourselves,  for  our 
own  profit,  retain  the  unfortunate  victims  of  our 
former  crimes,  and  their  innocent  offspring,  in  a 
state  of  cruel,  hopeless,  and  uncompensated 
bondage. 

That  under  the  painful  impression  of  these 
sentiments,  sentiments  Avhich  have  recently  ob- 
tained the  unanimous  approbation  of  a  very 
large  and  highly-respcclable  meeting  in  this 
city,  and  in  which  your  petitioners  confidently 
anticipate  the  universal  concurrence  of  all 
classes  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  wlu)  do 
not  participate  in  the  administration  or  in  the 
gains  of  slavery;  your  petitioners  feel  it  to  be 
their  imperative  obligation  again  to  approach  I 
your  honorable  house  with  their  most  urgent  en-  i 
treaties  that  you  would  no  loncer  postnone  to  I 


may  be  taken,  at  least  to  airest  the  progress  of 
the  evil,  and  to  prevent  any  further  addition  be- 
ing made  to  the  present  number  of  enslaved 
I  British  subjects,  by  fixing  a  day  after  which 
all  children  who  shall  be  born  within  the  domin- 
ions of  his  Majesty,  whatever  be  their  class,  con- 
dition, or  complexion,  shall  thenceforward  be 
absolutely,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
free.  (Antislaverv  Reporter,  Vol.  XXXIII,  pp. 
■^-  272. 
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you  would  no  longer  postpone  to 
take  this  momentous  subject  into  your  early  I 
and  earnest  consideration,  and  that  in  order  ef- 
fectually to  relieve  the  country  from  the  guilt 
and  ignominy  of  such  a  system,  you  would  pro- 
ceed h>rthwith  to  devise,  and  adopt,  and  enforce 
the  best  and  wisest  means  of  insuring  its  uni- 
versal extinction  throughout  the  British  empire;  1 
and  that,  till  this  most  desirable  consummation 
shall  have  been  attained,  immediate   measures  ' 


DOCUMENT  10. 

Address  to  the  Electors  and  People  of  the  United 
Kinqdom,  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Antislavery  Society,  dated  July  7,  1830. 

Oirtcr  of  the  Autislarery  Society,  > 
18  AUkrmanbury,  July  7,  1830.  / 
Fellow-Countrymen, — Parliament  is  about  to 
be  dissolved,  and  you  will  shortly  be  solicited 
for  your  votes  by  those  who  wish  to  be  your 
representatives  in  the  house  of  commons.  Let 
your  first  question  to  every  candidate  be,  are 
you  a  proprietor  of  slaves,  or  a  West  India 
merchant?  If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative, 
we  would  recommend  to  you  a  positive  refusal. 
Whoever  the  candidate  may  be,  demand  of  him, 
as  the  condition  of  your  support,  that  he  will 
solemnly  pledge  himself  to  attend  in  his  place 
whenever  any  measure  is  brought  forward  for 
the  termination  of  slavery  by  parliamentary 
enactments,  and  tliat  he  will  give  his  vote  for 
every  measure  of  that  kind.  Unless  such  a 
pledge  is  given  in  these,  or  equivalent  terms, 
and  more  especially  so  as  to  exclude  the  subter- 
fuge of  still  committing  the  work  to  the  assem- 
blies, the  engagement  will  be  of  little  value,  or 
rather  of  none  at  all.  Add  to  tiiis  right  use 
of  your  own  vote,  the  widest  and  most  active 
influence  you  can  employ  with  your  brother 
electors  to  engage  them  to  follow  your  example. 
Let  committees  for  the  purpose  be  formed  in 
every  county,  city,  and  borough  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  whicli  any  independent  suffrages 
are  to  be  found;  and  let  public  n)eetings  be 
called,  and  the  exhortations  of  the  press  be  em- 
ployed to  extend  the  same  salutary  work;  and 
that  work,  let  us  add,  alone;  avoiding  all  polit- 
ical distinctions,  and  inviting  men  of  both  or 
all  parties,  to  unite  in  promoting  that  single 
object. 

\Ve  can  not  promise  our  countrymen,  that  by 
such  means  your  generous  wishes  will  be  fully 
and  certainly  accomplished;  but  one  end  at 
least,  and  an  inestimable  one,  you  will  be  sure 
to  obtain.  You  will  deliver  your  own  con- 
sciences from  any  participation  in  the  guilt 
which  you  have  used  your  best  endeavors  to 
restrain. 

Come  forward,  then;  instruct  your  repre- 
sentatives; give  or  withhold  your  suffrages  for 
tlie  next  Parliament;  and  use  your  personal  in- 
fluence throughout  the  country;  all  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  best  promote  the  success  of 
this  great  and  sacred  cause. 

If  you  succeed  you  will  give  a  new  triumph 
to  the  British  Constitution,  you  will  exalt  the 
glory  of  your  country,  in  that  best  point,  her 
moral  elevation,  and  recommend  Jier  to  the  fa- 
vor of  Heaven.  You  may  rescue  also  your- 
selves and  your  posterity  from  severe  calami- 
ties, which  wo  firmly  believe  are  now  impend- 
ing over  us,  notwithstanding  our  apparent 
prosperity,  not  only  from  the  natural  effects  of 
our  pernicious  system  in  the  colonies,  if  longer 
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persisted  in,  but  from  the  just  vengeance  of  a 
righteous  and  all-directing  Pros'idcnce. 

If  you  fail,  you  will  at  least  have  the  inesti- 
mable consolatiou  that  you  have  done  what  you 
could  "  to  undo  the  heavy  burden  and  to  let  the 
oppressed  go  free,"  and  that  the  sins  and  ca- 
lamities of  your  country,  however  pernicious  in 
their  consequences  to  yourselves  or  your  chil- 
dren, were  evils  which  you  could  not  avert. 
(Antislavery  Reporter,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  187.) 


DOCUMENT  11. 

Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, unanimously  adopted  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  London  Antisiacery  Society,  held  April 
'23,  1831. 

The  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery 
throughout  the  British  dominions,  earnestly  re- 
quest your  attention  to  the  present  state  of  the 
question.  The  dissolution  will  probably  soon 
take  place,  when  the  great  body  of  electors  will 
be  strongly  agitated  with  discussing  the  meas- 
ure of  reform  which  has  divided  the  existing 
Parliament.  At  this  crisis  we  entreat  you,  in 
the  midst  of  conflict  and  excitement,  to  remem- 
ber the  sacred  cause  to  which,  in  conjunction 
with  ourselves,  you  are  solemnly  pledged. 
Upon  the  exertions  now  made,  as  far  as  human 
■wisdom  may  foresee,  mainly  depends  the  con- 
tinuance or  extinction  of  that  system  which  has 
so  long  prevailed  in  violation  of  all  the  princi- 
ples of  tlie  British  Constitution,  and  in  subver- 
sion of  all  justice,  outraging  every  feeling  of 
humanity,  and  utterly  repugnant  to  the  precepts 
of  the  religion  we  profess  to  acknowledge.  We 
pray  you  to  rouse  yourselves  to  strenuous,  per- 
severing, and  well-organized  exertions;  and  we 
suggest  for  your  consideration  the  following 
measures:  To  call  meetings  of  your  commit- 
tees, and  to  invite  to  join  you  all  who  prefer 
humanity  to  oppression,  truth  to  falsehood, 
freedom  to  slaverj-;  to  appoint  frequent  periods 
for  assembling;  to  form  a  list  of  all  the  electors 
who  can  be  properly  influenced  in  the  approach- 
ing contest,  each  individual  answering  for  him- 
self and  as  many  more  as  he  can  bring  to  aid; 
to  make  strict  inquiries  of  every  candidate,  not 
only  whether  he  is  decidedly  favorable  to  the 
extinction  of  slavery,  but  whether  or  not  he  will 
attend  the  debates  in  Parliament  when  that 
question  shall  be  discussed;  herein  taking  spe- 
cial care  net  to  be  deceived  by  general  profes- 
sions of  disapprobation  of  slavery,  but  ascer- 
taining that  the  candidate  has  'adopted  the 
determination  to  assist  in  carrying  through 
measures  for  its  speedy  annihilation.  None 
look  with  greater  horror  on  die  shedding  of 
blood,  or  tlie  remotest  chance  of  occasioning 
such  a  calamity  than  ourselves;  but  we  are  in 
our  consciences  convinced,  and  that  after  inves- 
tigation the  most  careful  and  scrupulous,  that 
from  the  emancipation  we  recommend,  no  risk 
to  the  safety  of  the  white  inhabitants  could 
arise;  on  the  contrary  we  verily  believe,  that 
the  continuance  of  slavery  renders  desolation 
and  bloodshed  much  more  probable;  and  that 
if  the  country  does  not  repent  of  the  sin  of 
slavery,  and  cast  it  from  her,  it  may,  by  the  just 
retribution  of  Providence,  terminate  in  a  con- 
vulsion destructive  alike  of  life  and  property. 
On  behalf  of  candidates  who  are  known  to 
hold  these  principles,  and  on  behalf  of  such  can- 
didates only,  we  ask  your  assistance;  and  this 
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I  assistance  may  be  most  powerfully  rendered, 
not  merely  by  votes,  but  by  open  and  public 
adoption  of  the  candidate  on  these  avowed 
grounds,  by  the  exertion  of  lawful  influence, 
by  saving  him  time  in  his  canvass,  and  by  re- 
lieving him  from  expense  in  going  to  the  poll. 

We  assure  you,  that  on  our  part  we  will  not 
be  backward  in  our  eff^orts  for  the  attainment  of 
the  same  ends;  and  we  will,  from  time  to  time, 
afford  you  all  the  information  we  may  deem 
requisite. 

In  the  truth  and  justice  of  our  cause  we  are 
all-confident;  but  men  must  work  by  human 
means.  Without  strenuous  efforts,  tlie  gold  and 
combination  of  our  interested  opponents  may  leave 
the  cause  without  that  support  in  Parliament 
which  is  essential  to  success,  and  so  continue, 
for  an  indefinite  period,  suSerings  indescribable 
and  iniquity  incalculable. 

We  solemnly  conjure  you  to  show  yourselves, 
by  your  courage,  energy,  and  perseverance, 
faithful  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  mercy,  and 
then,  with  His  aid  to  whom  all  good  is  to  be 
ascribed,  we  trust  this  accumulation  of  guilt 
and  misery  may  be  speedily  annihilated. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  London  committee, 
T.  F.  BuxTox,  Z.  Macaulay, 

S.  GuEXEY,  D.  Wilson, 

W.  WiLBEEFOKCE,  R.    WaTSON, 

W.  Smith,  S.  Lushixgton, 

T.  Clakkso.n-.* 


DOCUMENT  12. 

Resolutions  unanimously  adopted  at  a  General 
Meeting  of  the  Antislavery  Society,  held  at 
Exeter  Hall,  London,  April  23,  1831,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Suffield  in  the  Chair. 

OfUce  of  the  Antislavery  Society,  \ 
IS  Afdermanhury,  April  25,  1831.     / 

1.  That  the  object  of  this  meeting  is  the  en- 
tire extinction  of  negro  slavery. 
I  2.  That  the  time  has  now  arrived,  in  which 
j  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may 
I  give,  by  their  votes,  as  they  have  already  given 
!  by  their  petitions,  efficacious  assistance  toward 
j  delivering  the  negroes  from  the  evils  of  slavery, 
I  and  the  nation  from  the  guilt  of  tolerating  it; 
j  and  that  the  address  now  read  [see  preceding 
!  document]  be  adopted  by  this  meeting  and  cir- 
!  culated  throughout  the  country. 
\  3.  That  the  buying,  or  selling,  or  holding  of 
our  fellow-men  as  slaves,  is  contrary  to  the 
i  Christian  religion,  and  to  the  principles  of  the 
'  British  Constitution. 

1  4.  That,  under  the  strongest  rational  convic- 
!  tion,  fortified  by  the  experience  of  all  ages,  that 
1  the  holders  of  slaves  are,  by  the  very  circum- 
;  stances  of  their  situation,  rendered  as  unfit,  as 
they  have  always  proved  themselves  unwilling, 
1  to  frame  laws  for  the  benefit  of  their  bondmen, 
i  this  assembly  can  not  refrain  from  avowing 
I  their  utter  despair  of  receiving  any  effectual 
aid  from  the  colonists  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
■  great  object. 

5.  That  this  assembly  consider  it  incumbent 
'  on  them  to  renew  the  declaration  of  their  deci- 
ded conviction,  that  slavery  is  not  merely  an  abuse 
to  be  mitigated,  but  an  enormity  to  be  suppressed; 
that  it  involves  the  exercise  of  severities  on  the 
part  of  the  master,  and  the  endurance  of  suf- 
ferings on  the  part  of  the  slave,  which  no  laws 

*  Pamphlets,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  565. 
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can  effectually  prevent;  and  that  to  impose  on 
the  British  people  the  involuntary  support  of 
a  system  so  essentially  iniquitous,  is  an  injus- 
tice no  longer  to  be  endured. 

6.  That  the  experience  of  the  last  eight  years 
has  not  only  furnished  additional  evidence  of 
the  criminality  and  incurable  inhumanity  of  slavery, 
but  has  also  demonstrated  incoutrovertibly,  that 
it  is  only  by  the  direct  intervention  of  Parlia- 
ment that  any  effectual  remedy  can  be  applied 
to  this  enormous  evil;  and  that  it  is  the  unal- 
terable determination  of  this  meeting  to  leave 
110  lawful  means  unattempted  for  obtaining,  by 
parliamentary  enactment,  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery  tliroughout  the  British  dominions. 

7.  1  hat  this  meeting  desire  the  expression  of 
their  sincere  regret  for  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
to  be  respectfully  conveyed  to  him,  together 
■with  their  cordial  acknowledgments  for  the 
undeviating  support  he  has  uniformly  given  to 
the  principles  ou  which  tliis  society  is  founded. 

Tho.  Prisgle,  Secretary* 


DOCUMENT  13. 

Declaration  of  the  Aniislavery  Convention,  as- 
sembled at  Philadelphia,  December  4,  1833. 

The  convention  assembled  in  tlie  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, to  organize  a  National  Antislavery  So- 
ciety, promptly  seize  the  opportunitv  to  promul- 
gate the  following  DECLARATION  OF  SEN- 
TIMENTS, as  cherished  by  them  in  relation  to 
the  enslavement  of  one-sixth  portion  of  the 
American  people. 

More  than  fifty-seven  years  have  elapsed  since 
a  band  of  patriots  convened  in  this  place,  to  de- 
vise measures  for  the  deliverance  of  this  country 
from  a  foreign  yoke.  The  corner-stone  upoii 
which  thev  founded  the  Temple  of  Freedom 
•was  broacfly  this — "  that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  and  they  are  endowed  b^'  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." At  the  sound  of  their  trumpet-call  three 
millions  of  people  rose  up  as  from  the  sleep  of 
death,  and  rushed  to  the  strife  of  blood;  deeming 
it  more  glorious  to  die  instantly  as  freemen,  than 
desirable  to  live  one  hour  as  slaves.  Tliey  were 
few  in  number — poor  in  resources;  but  the  hon- 
est conviction  that  truth,  justice,  and  right, 
were  on  their  side,  made  them  invincible. 

We  have  met  together  for  the  achievement  of 
an  enterprise,  without  which  that  of  our  fathers 
is  incomplete;  and  which,  for  its  magnitude, 
solemnity,  and  probable  results  upon  the  destiny 
of  the  world,  as  far  transcends  theirs  as  moral 
truth  does  physical  force. 

In  purity  of  motive,  in  earnestness  of  zeal,  in 
decision  of  purpose,  in  intrepidity  of  action,  in 
steadfastness  of  faith,  in  sincerity  of  spirit,  we 
would  not  be  inferior  to  them. 

Their  principles  led  them  to  wage  war  against 
their  oppressors,  and  to  spill  human  blootl  like 
water,  in  order  to  be  free.  Ours  forbid  the  doing 
of  evil  that  good  may  come,  and  lead  us  to  re- 
ject, and  to  entreat  tne  oppressed  to  reject,  the 
use  of  all  carnal  weapons  for  deliverance  from 
bondage;  relying  solely  upon  those  which  are 
spiritual,  ancl  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling 
down  of  strongholds. 


•  Pamphletj!,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  667. 


Their  measures  were  physical  resistance — the 
marshaling  in  arms — the  hostile  array — the  mor- 
;  tal  encounter.  Ours  shall  be  such  as  only  the 
i  opposition  of  moral  purity  to  moral  corruption — 
'  the  destruction  of  error  by  the  potency  of 
I  truth — the  overthrow  of  prejudice  by  the  power 
of  love — and  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the 
j  spirit  of  repentance. 

Their  grievances,  great  as  they  were,  were 
trifling  in  comparison  with  the  wrongs  and  suf- 
ferings of  those  for  whom  we  plead.  Our 
fathers  were  never  slaves — never  bought  and 
sold  like  cattle — never  shut  out  from  the  light  of 
knowledge  and  religion — never  subjected  to  the 
lash  of  brutal  task-masters. 

But  those  for  whose  emancipation  we  are 
striving — constituting  at  the  present  time  at 
least  one-sixth  part  of  our  countrymen — arc 
recognized  by  the  law,  and  treated,  by  their 
fellow-beings,  as  marketable  commodities,  as 
goods  and  chattels,  as  brute  beasts;  are  plun- 
dered daily  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil  without 
redress;  really  enjoying  no  constitutional  nor 
legal  protection  from  licentious  and  murder- 
ous outrages  upon  their  persons;  are  ruth- 
lessly torn  asunder — the  tender  balje  from  the 
arms  of  its  frantic  mother — the  lieart-broken 
wife  from  her  weeping  husband — at  the  caprice 
or  pleasure  of  irresponsible  tyrants.  For  the 
crime  of  having  a  dark  complexion,  they  suffer 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  the  infliction  of  stripes, 
and  the  ignominy  of  brutal  seivitude.  They  are 
kept  in  heathenish  darkness  by  laws  expressly 
enacted  to  make  their  instruction  a  criminal  of- 
fense. 

These  are  the  prominent  circumstances  in  the 
condition  of  more  than  two  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple, the  proof  of  which  may  be  found  in  thou- 
sands of  indisputable  facts,  and  in  the  laws  of 
slaveholding  states. 

Hence  we  maintain,  that  in  view  of  the  civil 
and  religious  privileges  of  this  nation,  the  guilt 
I  of  its  oppression  is  unequaled  by  any  other  on 
the  face  of  the  earth;  and,  therefore. 

That  it  is  bound  to  repent  instantly,  to  undo 
the  lieavy  burden,  to  break  every  yoke,  and  to 
let  the  oppressed  go  free. 

We  furtlier  maintain  that  no  man  has  a  right 
to  enslave  or  imbrute  his  brother — to  hold  or  ac- 
knowledge him,  for  one  moment,  as  a  piece  of 
merchandise — to  keep  back  his  hire  by  fraud — 
or  to  brutalize  his  mind  by  denying  him  the 
means  of  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  improve- 
ment. 

The  right  to  enjoy  liberty  is  inalienable.  To 
invade  it,  is  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  Jehovah. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  body — to  the 

i)roducts  of  his  own  labor — to  the  protection  of 
aw,  and  to  the  common  advantages  of  society 
It  is  piracy  to  buy  or  steal  a  native  African,  and 
subject  him  to  servitude.  Surely  the  sin  is  as 
great  to  enslave  an  American  as  an  African. 

Therefore  we  believe  and  affirm,  that  there  is 
no  difference,  in  principle,  between  the  African 
slave-trade  and  American  slavery; 

That  every  American  citizen  wlio  retains  a 
human  being  in  involuntary  bondage  as  his 
property,  is  [according  to  Scripture*]  a  man- 
stealer; 

That  the  slaves  ought  instantly  lo  be  set  free, 
and  brought  under  the  protection  of  law; 

That  jf  they  had  lived  from  the  time  of 
Phaioah  down  to  the  present  period,  and  had 


•  Ex.  xxl,  16. 
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been  entailed  through  successive  generations, 
their  right  to  be  free  could  never  have  been 
alienated,  but  their  claims  would  have  con- 
stantly risen  in  solemnity; 

That  all  those  laws  which  are  now  in  force, 
admitting  the  right  of  slavery,  are  therefore  be- 
fore God  utterly  null  and  void;  being  an  au- 
dacious usurpation  of  tlie  Divine  prerogative,  a 
daring  infringement  on  the  law  of  nature,  a  base 
overtlirow  of  the  very  foundations  of  the  social 
compact,  a  complete  extinction  of  all  the  rela- 
tions, endearments,  and  obligations  of  mankind, 
and  a  presumptuous  transgression  of  all  the  holy 
commandments,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  in- 
stantly to  be  abrogated. 

We  further  believe  and  affirm,  that  all  persons 
of  color  who  possess  the  qualifications  which  are 
demanded  of  others,  ought  to  be  admitted  forth- 
with to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privileges,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  same  prerogatives,  as  others; 
and  that  the  paths  of  preferment,  of  wealth,  and 
of  intelligence,  should  be  opened  as  widely  to 
them  as  to  persons  of  a  white  complexion. 

We  maintain  that  no  compensation  should 
be  given  to  the  planters  emancipating  their 
slaves. 

Because  it  would  be  a  surrender  of  the  great 
fundamental  principle,  that  man  can  not  hold 
property  in  man; 

Because  slavery  is  a  crime,  and  therefore  is 

NOT  AN  article  TO  BE  SOLD; 

Because  the  holders  of  slaves  are  not  the  just 
proprietors  of  what  they  claim;  freeing  the 
slaves  is  not  depriving  them  of  property,  but  re- 
storing it  to  its  rightful  owners;  it  is  not  wrong- 
ing the  master,  but  righting  the  slave — restoring 
him  to  himself ; 

Because  immediate  and  general  emancipation 
would  only  destroy  nominal,  not  real  property; 
it  would  not  amputate  a  limb  or  break  a  bone  of 
the  slaves,  but  oy  infusing  motives  into  their 
breasts,  would  make  iJiem  doubly  valuable  to 
their  masters  as  free  laborers;  and. 

Because,  if  compensation  is  to  be  given  at  all, 
it  should  be  given  to  the  outraged  and  guiltless 
slaves,  and  not  to  those  who  have  plundered  and 
abused  them. 

We  regard  as  delusive,  cruel,  and  dangerous, 
any  scheme  of  expatriation  which  pretends  to 
aid,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves,  or  to  be  a  substitute  for  the 
immediate  and  total  abolition  of  slavery. 

We  fully  and  unanimously  recognize  the  sov- 
ereignty of  each  state,  to  legislate  exclusively  on 
the  subject  of  the  slavery  which  is  tolerated 
within  its  limits;  we  concede  that  Congress, 
under  the  present  national  compact,  has  no  right  to 
interfere  with  any  of  the  slave  states,  in  relation 
to  this  momentous  subject; 

But  we  maintain  tnat  Congress  has  a  right, 
and  is  solemnly  bound  to  suppress  the  domestic 
slave-trade  between  the  several  states,  and  to 
abolish  slavery  in  those  portions  of  our  territory 
which  the  Constitution  has  placed  under  its  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. 

We  also  maintain  that  there  are,  at  the  present 
time,  the  highest  obligations  resting  upon  the 
people  of  the  free  states,  to  remove  slavery  by 
moral  and  political  action,  as  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
now  living  under  a  pledge  of  their  tremendous 
physical  force,  to  fasten  the  galling  fetters  of 
tyranny  upon  the  limbs  of  millions  in  the  south- 
ern states;  they  are  liable  to  be  called  at  any 
moment  to  suppress  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
slaves;  they  authorize  the  slave-owner  to  vote  on 


three-fifths  of  his  slaves  as  property,  and  thus 
enable  him  to  perpetuate  his  oppression;  Ihey 
support  a  standing  army  at  the  south  for  its  pro- 
tection; and  tliey  seize  the  slave  who  has  escaped 
into  their  territories,  and  send  him  back  to  bo 
tortured  by  an  enraged  master  or  a  brutal  driver. 
This  relation  to  slavery  is  criminal  and  full  of 
danger:  it  must  be  broken  up. 

These  are  our  views  and  principles — these  our 
designs  and  measures.  With  entire  confidence 
in  the  overruling  justice  of  God,  we  plant  our- 
selves upon  the  declaration  of  our  independence, 
and  the  truths  of  divine  revelation  as  upon  the 
everlasting  rock. 

We  shall  organize  antislavery  societies,  if 
possible,  in  every  city,  town,  and  village,  in  our 
land. 

We  shall  send  forth  agents  to  lift  up  the  voice 
of  remonstrance,  of  warning,  of  entreaty,  and 
rebuke. 

We  shall  circulate,  unsparingly  and  exten- 
sively, antislavery  tracts  and  periodicals. 

We  shall  enlist  the  pulpit  and  the  press  in  the 
cause  of  the  suffering  and  the  dumb. 

We  shall  aim  at  a  purification  of  the 
Churches  from  all  participation  in  the  guilt 
of  slavery. 

We  shall  encourage  the  labor  of  freemen 
rather  than  that  of  slaves,  by  giving  a  prefer- 
ence to  their  productions;  and 

We  shall  spare  no  exertions  nor  means  to 
bring  the  whole  nation  to  speedy  repiuitance. 

Our  trust  for  victory  is  solely  in  God.  We 
may  be  personally  defeated,  but  our  principles 
never.  Truth,  Justice,  Reason,  Humanity, 
must,  and  will  gloriously  triumph.  Already  a 
host  is  coming  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty,  and  the  prospect  before  us 
is  full  of  encouragement. 

Submitting  this  declaration  to  the  candid 
examination  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
of  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout  the  world, 
we  hereby  affix  our  signatures  to  it;  pledging 
ourselves  that,  under  the  guidance  and  by  the 
help  of  almighty  God,  we  will  do  all  that  in  us 
lies,  consistently  with  this  declaration  of  our 
principles,  to  overthrow  the  most  execrable  sys- 
tem of  slavery  that  has  ever  been  witnessed  upon 
earth — to  deliver  our  land  from  its  deadliest 
curse — to  wipe  out  the  foulest  stain  which  rests 
upon  our  national  escutcheon — and  to  secure  to 
the  colored  population  of  the  United  States  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  them 
as  men,  and  as  Americans — come  what  may  to 
our  persons,  our  interests,  or  our  reputation — 
whether  we  live  to  witness  the  triumph  of  lib- 
erty, JUSTICE,  and  humanity,  or  perish  untimely 
as  martyrs  in  this  great,  benevolent,  and  holy 
cause. 

Resolved,  That  the  above  declaration  be  en- 
grossed on  a  sheet  of  parchment,  signed  by  all 
the  members  of  the  convention,  and  extensively 
published. 

Done  at  Philadelphia,  the  sixth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, A.  D.  1833.  (Pamphlets,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  473.) 


DOCUMENT  14. 

Constitution  of  the  Antislavery  Society,  adopted  De- 
cember 4,  1833,  in  Fhiladelphia. 

preamble. 

Whereas,  the  most  high  God  "  hath  made  of 

one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the 
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face  of  the  earth,"  and  hath  commanded  them  to 
love  their  neighbors  as  themselves;  and  -whereas 
our  national  existence  is  based  upon  ibis  princi- 
ple, as  recognized  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, "  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and 
tliat  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;"  and 
•whereas,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  sixty  years, 
since  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  American  people 
were  pledged  to  this  avowal,  before  almighty 
God,  and  The  world,  nearly  one-sixth  part  of  the 
nation  are  held  in  bondage  by  their  fellow-cit- 
izens; and  whereas  slavery  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  natural  justice,  of  our  republican 
form  of  government,  and  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, and  is  destructive  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  while  it  is  endangering  the  peace,  union, 
and  liberties  of  the  states;  and  whereas  we  be- 
lieve it  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  masters,  im- 
mediately to  emancipate  their  slaves,  and  that  no 
scheme  of  expatriation,  either  voluntary  or  by 
compulsion,  can  remove  this  great  and  increas- 
ing evil;  and  whereas  we  believe  that  it  is  prac- 
ticable, by  appeals  to  tlie  consciences,  hearts,  and 
interests  of  the  people,  to  awaken  a  public  senti- 
inent  throughout  the  nation,  tliat  will  be  opposed 
to  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  any  part  of  the 
republic,  and  by  effecting  the  speedy  abolition 
of  slavery,  prevent  a  general  convulsion;  and 
whereas  we  believe  we  owe  it  to  the  oppressed, 
to  our  fellow-citizens  who  hold  slaves,  to  our 
whole  country,  to  posterity,  and  to  God,  to  do  all 
that  is  lawfully  in  our  power  to  bring  about  the 
extinction  of  slavery,  we  do  hereby  agree,  with 
a  prayerful  reliance  on  the  Divine  aid,  to  form 
ourselves  into  a  society,  to  be  governed  by  the 
following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the 
Amekican  Axtislavery  Society. 

Art.  2.  The  object  of  this  Society  is  the  entire 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  While 
it  admits  that  each  state  in  which  slavery  exists, 
has,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  th« 
exclusive  right  to  Icgishite  in  regard  to  its  aboli- 
tion in  said  state,  it  shall  aim  to  convince  all  our 
fellow-citizens,  by  arguments  addressed  to  their 
understandings  and  consciences,  that  slave- 
holding  is  a  heinous  crime  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  that  the  duty,  safety,  and  best  interests 
of  all  concerned,  require  its  immediate  abandon- 
ment, without  expatriation.  The  Society  will 
also  endeavor,  in  a  constitutional  way,  to  influ- 
ence Congress  to  put  an  end  to  the  domestic 
slave-trade,  and  to  abolish  slavery  in  all  those 
portions  of  our  common  country  which  come 
under  its  control,  especially  in  the  District  of 
Columbia — and  likewise  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  it  to  any  state  that  may  be  hereafter  admitted 
to  the  Union. 

Art.  3.  This  Society  shall  aim  to  elevate  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  people  of  color, 
by  encouraging  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious improvement,  and  by  removing  public 
prejudice,  tliat  thus  they  mav,  according  to  their 
intellectual  and  moral  wortt,  share  an  equality 
with  the  whites,  of  civil  and  religious  privileges; 
but  this  Society  will  never,  in  any  way  counte- 
nance the  oppressed  in  vindicating  their  rights 
by  resorting  to  physical  force. 

Art.  4.  Any  person  who  consents  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  Constitution,  who  contributes  to 
the  funds  of  this  Society,  and  is  not  a  slave- 
holder, may  be  a  member  of  this  Society,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  meetings. 


I  Art.  5.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a 
'  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Recor'ding  Secre- 
I  tary.  Corresponding  Secretaries,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Board  of  Managers,  composed  of  the 
above,  and  not  less  thaJi  ten  other  members  of 
the  Society.  They  shall  be  annually  elected  by 
the  members  of  the  Society,  and  five  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

Art.  6.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  annu- 
ally elect  an  Executive  Committee,  to  consist  of 
not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  twelve  mem- 
bers, which  shall  be  located  in  New  York,  who 
shall  have  power  to  enact  their  own  by-laws, 
fill  any  vacancy  in  their  body,  and  in  the  offices 
of  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  employ  agents,  de- 
termine what  compensation  shall  be  paid  to 
agents,  and  to  the  Corresponding  Secretaries, 
direct  the  Treasurer  in  the  application  of  all 
moneys,  and  call  special  meetings  of  the  Society. 
They  shall  make  arrangements  for  all  meetings 
of  the  Society,  make  an  annual  written  report  of 
their  doings,  the  income,  expenditures,  and 
funds  of  the  Society,  and  shall  hold  stated 
meetings,  and  adopt  the  most  energetic  measures 
in  their  power  to  advance  the  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

Art.  7.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Society,  or  in  his  absence  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents,  or,  in  their  absence,  a 
President  pro  tern.  The  Corresponding  Secre- 
taries shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the 
Society.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  notify 
all  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  shall  keep  records  of  the  .same 
in  separate  books.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect 
the  subscriptions,  make  payments  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Executive  Connnittee,  and  present  a 
written  and  audited  account  to  accompany  the 
annual  report. 

Art.  8.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
shall  be  held  each  year  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  Executive  Committee  may  direct,  when 
the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  presented, 
the  annual  report  read,  appropriate  addresses 
delivered,  the  ofiicers  chosen,  and  such  other 
business  transacted  as  shiill  be  deemed  expedi- 
ent. A  special  meeting  shall  always  be  held  on 
the  Tuesday  innnediately  preceding  the  second 
Thursday  in  May,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at 
ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  provided  the  annual  meeting 
be  not  held  there  at  that  time. 

Art.  9.  Any  Antislavery  Society,  or  associa- 
tion, founded  on  the  same  principles,  may  be- 
come auxiliary  to  this  Society,  and  entitled  to 
be  represented  at  its  meetings.  The  officers 
of  each  Auxiliary  Society  shall  be  ex-qfficio  mem- 
bers of  the  i)areiit  institution. 

Art.  10.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended, 
at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  provided 
the  amendments  proposed  have  be<'n  previously 
submitted,  in  writing,  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee.    (Pamphlets,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  473.) 


DOCUMENT  15. 

Declaration  and  Resolutions  of  the  Synod  of  Ken- 
tucky concerninq  Slavery,  passed  at  the  sessiori 
held  in  Danville,  Kentucky,  October  S,  1834. 

This  Synod,  believing  that  the  system  of 
absolute  and  hereditary  domestic  slavery,  as  it 
exists  among  the  memoers  of  our  communion, 
is  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion, as  revealed  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
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that  the  continuance  of  the  system  any  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  prepare  for  its  safe  and 
beneficial  termination  is  sinful,  feel  it  their 
duty  earnestly  to  recommend  to  all  presbyter- 
ies, Church  sessions,  and  people  under  their 
care  to  commence  immediate  preparation  for 
the  termination  of  slavery  among  us,  so  that 
this  evil  may  cease  to  exist  with  the  present 
generation,  and  the  future  offspring  of  our 
slaves  may  be  free. 

In  recommending  that  emancipation  be  uni- 
versally extended  to  all  slaves  hereafter  born, 
this  Synod  would  be  understood  as  excluding 
those  now  living  from  the  operation  of  the  be- 
nevolent principle  above  commended.  They 
believe  there  may  be,  at  the  present  lime,  many 
slaves  belonging  to  the  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian communion  whose  situations  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  emancipation,  and  that 
many  others,  especially  of  the  children  and 
youth,  might  be  prepared  for  freedom  by  the 
use  of  reasonable  efforts  on  the  part  of  their 
masters;  but  it  is  difficult  to  provide,  by  gen- 
eral rules,  for  such  individual  cases,  and  this 
Synod  think  it  best  to  leave  them  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Christian  law  of  love  on  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting 
harmony  and  concert  of  action  on  this  import- 
ant subject,  the  Synod  do 

Resolve,  That  a  committee  of  ten  be  appointed, 
to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  ministers  and 
elders,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  digest  and 
prepare  a  plan  for  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction of  our  slaves,  and  for  their  future 
emancipation,  and  to  report  such  plan  to  the 
several  presbyteries  within  the  bounds  of  this 
Synod  for  their  consideration  and  approval. 

'ResoheJ,  further,  That  this  Synod  have  una- 
bated confidence  in  the  scheme  of  African  col- 
onization, and  hope  of  its  great  usefulness,  and 
that  we  look  upon  African  colonization  as  one 
interesting  door  of  hope  opened  to  us,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  for  doing  a  signal  service 
of  patriotism  to  our  common  country,  an  act  of 
justice  to  our  unfortunate  African  race  among 
us,  and  for  spreading  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  everlasting  Gospel  in  the  interior 
of  Africa. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  paper  was 
adopted.  The  yeas  and  nays  being  called  for 
are  as  follows,  namely:  Yeas  56,  nays  8,  non- 
liquets  7. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  the  whole  document,  as 
amended,  be  published  in  the  Western  Lumin- 
ary, and  that  it  be  recommended  to  each  pastor 
and  stated  supply  to  read  the  same  to  the  con- 
gregation in  which  he  labors  previous  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Synod. 

A  true  extract  from  the  Minutes. 

Attest:  R.  Davidsox, 

Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod* 


DOCUMENT  16. 

Appeal  to  the  Members  of  the  New  England  and 
New  Hampshire  Conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  December  19,  1834. 

Deas  Bretheen, — If  any  apology  be  neces- 
sary for  our  troubling  you  in  this  manner,  we 
trust  a  suflBicient  one  may  be  found  in  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  upon  which  we  address 
you. 

»W,Yol.I;p.lOS. 


It  is  a  command  of  the  infinite  God  that  we 
should  "  open  our  moutljs  and  place  a  right- 
eous judgment  for  the  poor  and  llio  needy,  who 
are  dumb,  and  appointed  to  destruction  " — 
Proverbs  xxxi,  9 — and  it  is  in  obedience  to  this 
command  that  we  now  appeal  to  you  in  the  be- 
half of  more  than  two  millions  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens, who,  we  know,  are  made  poor  and  needy 
by  the  bondage  which  they  are  compelled  to 
suffer,  and  who  are  dumb  in  a  most  affecting 
sense,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not,  and  never 
have  been,  permitted  to  speak  for  themselves. 

On  the  subject  of  negro  slavery,  as  it  exists 
in  the  United  States,  we  think  we  can  say  that 
we  have  bestowed  the  most  .serious  attention, 
for  a  number  of  years  past.  It  has  interested 
our  sincerest  sympathies  and  prayers,  both  for 
the  enslaver  and  the  enslaved;  nor  are  we  con- 
scious of  having  neglected  any  means  which 
might  serve  to  afford  us  a  consistent  and  en- 
lightened view  of  the  question  which  we  now 
wish  to  propose  for  your  consideration. 

But  it  is  not  the  cause  of  two  millions,  five 
hundred  thousand  slaves  that  we  plead  merely, 
I  nor  yet  the  millions  of  their  posterity  which 
are  yet  to  live  and  endure  the  evils  of  an  un- 
just and  violent  bondage;  but  we  plead  for  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch,  of  which  we  are 
unworthy,  indeed,  but  we  trust  devoted  mem- 
bers. We  feel  that  we  should  pros'e  ourselves 
utterly  unfit  for  the  relation  which  we  sustain 
to  this  Church,  either  as  members  or  ministers, 
were  we  longer  to  keeja  silence,  and  do  nothing 
to  avert  the  dreadful  evils  with  which  slavery 
threatens,  so  evidently,  her  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. We  can  not  look  on  with  indifference,  and 
see  some  of  the  plainest  rules  of  her  Discipline 
outraged  and  set  at  defiance,  though  we  were 
to  leave  out  of  the  account  the  part  which  so 
many  of  her  members  and  ministers  have  taken 
in  the  unnatural  and  autichristian  work  of 
slavery. 

In  approaching  this  subject,  we  are  conscious 
of  no  unkind  feelings  toward  any  who  may 
differ  from  us  in  opinion;  we  wish  to  "  speak 
the  truth  in  love,"  to  discharge  a  solemn  duty 
which  we  owe  to  God,  our  maker,  to  the  Church 
of  which  we  are  members,  and  to  the  thousands 
of  the  poor  slaves  from  whose  minds  the  lights 
of  science  and  religion  are  shut  out,  and  who 
are  held  in  a  bondage  more  oppressive  and 
cruel,  in  many  respects,  than  any  other  of  the 
kind  which  ever  prevailed  among  men. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  here  enter 
into  a  detailed  account  of  the  evils  of  slavery, 
or  that  we  should  attempt  a  particular  discus- 
sion of  its  principles;  nor  is  it  our  design  to  an- 
swer all  the  apologies  which  have  been  made 
by  professing  Christians  and  Christian  viinisters 
for  the  system.  We  wish  simply  to  mention 
some  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  Methodist; 
Episcopal  Church,  and  to  lay  before  you  some 
of  the  reasons  which  force  upon  our  minds  the 
solemn  conviction  that,  as  a  Church,  and  as 
individuals,  we  are  far  behind  our  duty  in  rela- 
tion to  this  thing;  that  no  man  has,  or  can  have, 
a  right  to  hold  a  fellow-man  for  one  moment  iu 
bondage  as  a  piece  of  merchantable  property, 
to  take  the  hire  of  his  labor  against  his  will, 
or  to  refuse  him  the  means  of  social,  moral, 
and  intellectual  improvement;  that  personal 
liberty — that  is,  liberty  to  enjoy  one's  own  la- 
bor— is  the  inalienable  gift  of  the  infinite  God 
to  every  human  being;  therefore,  to  take  away 
this  liberty,  where  no  crime  Jias  been  com- 
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mittecl,  is  a  direct  violation  of  a  right  Tvhicli 
belong;s  to  God  alone.  Hence,  every  American 
citizen  who  retains  a  fellow-being  in  bondage 
as  a  piece  of  uroperty,  and  takes  the  price  of  j 
his  labor  witnout  his  consent,  is  guilty  of  a' 
crime  wliich  can  not  be  reconciled  with  the  i 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  it  is  the  | 
more  criminal  for  a  professing  Christian,  or  j 
Christian  minister,  to  do  this,  because  they] 
thus  afford  their  support  to  an  unjust  and  vio- 1 
lent  system  of  oppressions — a  system  which 
always  has  been,  is  now,  and  always  will  be, 
the  unyielding  enemy  of  virtue,  knowledge,  ' 
and  religion — a  system  which  leaves  more  than 
one-sixth  part  of  the  citizens  of  these  United 
States  without  any  adequate  protection  for 
their  persons — a  system  which  opens  the  way 
for  and  fosters  the  worst  of  passions  and 
crimes,  such  as  prostitution,  adultery,  murder, 
discord,  theft,  insurrections,  indolence,  insen- 
sibility to  the  claims  of  justice  and  mere}', 
pride,  and  a  wicked  contempt  for  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  fellow- 
men.  Its  natural  tendency  upon  all  who  be- 
come the  victims  of  its  oppression,  is  to  benumb 
the  sensibilities  of  the  mind,  to  corrupt  and 
deaden  the  conscience,  and  to  kill  the  soul. 
Hence,  we  say  the  system  is  wrong,  it  is  cruel 
and  unjust,  in  all  its  parts  and  principles,  and 
that  no  Christian  can  consistently  lend  his 
influence  or  example,  for  one  moment,  in  sup- 
port of  it,  and,  consequently,  it  should  be 
abandoned  xow  and  forever. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject  we  shall  show 
you  that  we  are  not  alone,  but  we  are  most 
firmly  supported  by  the  Bible,  by  the  Disci- 
pline of  the  Metho'dist  Episcopal  Church,  by 
the  opinions  of  "Wesley,  of  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Wat- 
son, and  by  the  testimony  of  the  British  con- 
ference, and  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  conference  in  England,  including  the 
whole  of  the  preachers  and  people.  Wc  choose 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  above-named  testi- 
monies, not,  indeed,  because  there  are  not  a 
multitude  of  other  collateral  ones,  but  rathef 
because  we  wish  to  examine  the  subject  in  its 
connection  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  , 
Hundreds  of  her  ministers  and  thousands  of  | 
her  members  are  enslavers  of  their  fellow-men,  ] 
as  they  have  been  for  years.  They  hold  the  { 
bodies  and  the  souls  of  men,  women,  and  chil-  j 
dren,  many  of  whom  are  members  of  the  same 
Church  with  themselves,  in  abject  slavery,  and 
still  retain  their  standing  witliout  any  censure 
on  this  account.  Xay,  we  shall  show  you  that 
the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  the  offi-  \ 
cial  organ  of  this  Church,  apologizes  for  the  | 
crimes  of  the  enslaver  of  the  human  species,  | 
and  attempts  to  justify  the  system  !  i 

We  say,  then,  that  "the  testimony  of  the  in-  i 
finite  God  is  against  the  system  of  slaverj:j 
"  And  he  that  s-tealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him, 
or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  \ 
be  put  to  death."  Exodus  xxi,  16.  "  By  thi's  ' 
law,"  says  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  "  every  man-stealer,  J 
and  every  receiver  of  the  stolen  person,  should 
lose  liis  life,  no  matter  whether  the  latter  stole 
the  man  Ijimself  or  gave  money  to  a  slave-cap-  i 
tain  or  negro-dealer  to  steal  him  for  him."  i 
Here  tlie  enslaver  of  the  human  species  is  pro- 
nounced worthy  of  death,  and  those  who  affect  i 
to  justify  this  crime  by  the  various  excuses 
which  they  make  for  it,  do  but  show  thereby  j 
that  they  have  some  apprehension  of  the  jus-  | 
tice  of  the  above  law,  elso  why  attempt  to  ex- 
cuse it  in  any  way?     It  is  tnie  that  a  certain  ' 


kind  of  servitude  was  permitted  by  the  Jew- 
isli  economy,  but  God  never  gave  the  Jews,  nor 
any  other  nation  or  individual,  the  permission 
to  steal  men,  nor  any  thing  like  a  permission 
for  any  one  to  buy  or  sell  those,  or  tlieir  poster- 
ity, who  had  been  stolen.  Concerning  the  slav- 
ery which  existed  among  the  Jews,  the  pious 
and  learned  commentator  above  quoted  re- 
marks: "  They  certainly  liad  privileges  which 
did  not  extend  either  to  sojourners  or  to  hired 
servants;  therefore,  their  situation  was  incom- 
parably better  than  the  situation  of  the  slaves 
under  different  European  governments,  of 
whose  souls  their  pitiless  possessors,  in  gen- 
eral, take  no  care,  while  they  themselves  ven- 
ture to  profess  the  Christian  religion,  and  quote 
the  Mosaic  law  in  vindication  of  their  system 
of  slavery.  How  preposterous  is  such  conduct, 
and  how  intolerable  I"  But  there  was  no  such 
thuig  as  involuntary,  unending  slavery  among 
the  Jews;  nor,  indeed,  was  there  any  kind  of 
slavery  tolerated  by  their  law  which  bears  any 
resemblance,  for  its  cruelty  and  oppression,  to 
tliat  which  prevails  among  professing  Chris- 
tians in  these  United  States. 

"If  a  man  be  found  stealing  any  of  his  breth- 
ren of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  maketh  mer- 
chandise of  him,  or  selleth  him;  then  that  thief 
shall  die;  and  thou  shalt  put  him  away  from 
among  you."  Dent,  xxiv,  7.  Now,  just  as  sure 
as  any  man  in  the  United  States  can  prove  that 
his  slaves  are  merchantable  property,  just  so  sure 
the  word  of  God  pronounces  that  property  stolen, 
and  the  possession  of  it  a  crime  for  which  any 
Israelite  Avas  doomed  to  suffer  death. 

"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
Matt,  xxii,  39.  By  this' command,  we  are  obli- 
gated, not  only  to  pity  a  fellow-creature  when 
we  see  him  in  distress,  but  also  to  do  the  utmost 
in  our  power  to  give  him  the  same  instruction 
which  we  enjoy  ourselves,  and  to  promote,  as 
far  as  possible,  his  temporal  and  spiritual  felicity. 
But  how  can  it  be  shown  that  those  Christians, 
those  Methodist  ministers,  love  tlicir  neighbors  as 
themselves,  when  they  have  had  slaves  in  their 
families  and  on  their  plantations  for  years,  and 
the  profits  of  whose  labors  they  have  been  reap- 
ing, and  vet  they  never  have  furnished  them 
with  a  Bible,  nor  suffered  them  to  learn  one 
single  letter  of  the  alphabet!  Now,  it  is  worse 
than  no  excuse  for  such  to  say  that  the  laws  will 
not  permit  the  instruction  of  their  slaves.  Sup-  ' 
po-;e  the  laws  were  to  prohibit  their  praying  for 
their  slaves?  Would  there  not  be  preci-sely  as 
much  reason  for  their  implicit  obedience  to  such 
a  law,  as  there  is  for  obeying  the  one  which  pro- 
hibits them  from  reading  the  Bible?  Why,  it  is 
too  plain  to  need  illustration,  that  each  of  tha 
slave  states  lias  just  as  much  rigid  to  prohibit 
the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  slaves,  as  any  of 
them  have  to  forbid  their  instruction  in  letters 
and  general  science.  We  wonder  wliat  the 
ilethodist  enslavers  would  do,  in  case  the  states 
whore  they  live  should  pass  laws  making  it 
penal  for  them  to  pray  for  their  slaves,  or  to 
attempt  their  spiritual  instruction  in  any  way? 

"  Therefore  all  things,  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them;  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets." 
Matt,  vii,  12.  On  this  and  the  foregoing  passago 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  if,  as  some  attempt  to 
show,  they  do  not  condemn  slavery,  then  tlicy 
do  not  condemn  murder,  they  do  not  condemn 
adultery,  nor  theft,  nor  any  otiier  crime.  If  the 
system  of  slavery  may  be  justified  in  view  of 
tliese  and  similar  passages,  merely  because  Jesus 
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Christ  did  not  mention  it  by  name,  then,  by  the 
same  principle,  we  may  justify  offensive  and 
wickca  wars,  the  various  games  in  vogue  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  anciently,  and  so  he 
may  justify  bull-baiting  and  the  bloody  gladia- 
torial exhibitions  which  also  prevailed  among 
those  nations  when  our  Savior  was  upon  earth — 
neither  of  which  practices  was  mentioned  by 
Christ  particularly,  for  the  most  obvious  reason, 
that  he  exercised  his  ministry  amon^  the  Jews, 
where  such  games  and  cruel  exhibitions  were 
not  known. 

"  Masters,  give  unto  your  servants  that  which 
is  just  and  equal,  knowing  that  ye  also  have  a 
Master  in  heaven."  Col.  iv,  1.  This  text  alone, 
were  it  properly  obeyed,  would  annihilate  the 
system  of  slavery  from  the  Church  and  the 
nation!  And  is  it  just  and  equal,  when  the  poor 
slaves  are  compelled,  often  by  the  stroke  of  the 
club  or  the  cow-hide,  to  toil  in  weariness  and 
want,  as  long  as  they  live,  till  they  finally  drop 
into  the  grave,  without  their  ever  being  paid  one 
penny  as  an  equivalent  for  their  labor'/ 

"Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling 
wherein  he  was  called.  Art  thou  called,  being 
a  servant?  care  not  for  it:  but  if  thou  may  est  be 
made  free,  use  it  rather.  For  he  that  is  called  in 
the  Lord,  being  a  servant,  is  the  Lord's  freeman: 
likewise,  also,  he  that  is  called,  being  free,  is 
Christ's  servant.  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price; 
be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men."  1  Cor.  vii, 
20-23.  From  these  words  two  things  are  appar- 
ent: First,  that  Christianity  does  not  alter  the 
civil  connection  which  one  man  may  sustain  to 
another,  merely  by  his  embracing  it.  Secondly, 
slavery  is  here  condemned.,  inasmuch  as  the 
apostle  commands  such  as  were  slaves  to  em- 
brace the  first  opportunity  which  might  be 
aflforded  them  for  obtaining  their  liberty:  if  thou 
maijest  be  made  free,  use  it  rather;  and  he  further 
enjoined  it  upon  all  such  as  are  free  never  to 
become  slaves:  he  not  ye  the  servants  or  slaves  of 
men.  But  such  as  were  in  slavery  need  not,  on 
this  account,  be  absolutely  prevented  from  h)e- 
coming  Christians:  art  thou  called  being  a  serv- 
ant? care  not  for  it;  that  is,  do  not  let  this 
hinder  your  accepting  of  salvation — you  may 
believe,  nevertheless,  and  be  saved.  What  the 
apostle  would  have  said,  had  any  of  those  slaves 
of  whom  he  here  speaks  been  prohibited  from 
reading  the  epistles  which  he  wrote  to  them,  it 
is  much  more  easy  to  conceive  than  it  is  to  prove, 
as  many  have  attempted  to  do,  that  in  the  above 
language  he  justifies  such  a  system  of  slavery. 

With  just  as  much  propriety  a  Christian 
might  take  to  himself  a  half  a  dozen  wives,  and 
appeal  to  the  Bible  to  justify  his  conduct.  He 
mi^ht  tell  us  of  Solomon,  of  David,  of  Jacob, 
and  of  Abraham,  whose  example  he  was  follow- 
ing !  And  he  might  exclaim  with  precisely  as 
much  consistency — "  There  is  not  one  command 
in  the  Bible  against  polygamy,"  as  the  Christian 
enslaver  does — "  There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible 
against  slavery."  The  truth  is,  polygamy,  and 
gladiatorial  exhibitions,  lotteries,  theaters,  rum- 
making  and  rum-drinking,  offensive  wars,  and  a 
thousand  other  abominations,  equally  as  vile 
and  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God,  may  be  justified 
by  the  Bible  in  one  and  the  very  same  way  that 
the  enslaver  refers  to  the  Bible  to  justify  the  rob- 
bery and  oppression  of  which  he  is  guilty.  There 
is  no  getting  away  from  this  conclusion;  it  is  as 
clear  as  the  glaring  light  of  the  sun  at  noonday. 

So  when  St.  Peter  directs  servants  to  be  sub- 
ject to  their  masters.  Now,  if  these  directions 
may  be  quoted  to  justify  slavery,  then  we  chal- 


]  lenge  any  man  in  the  world  to  show,  by  the 
'  same  rules  of  interpretation,  that  the  command 
of  Christ,  that  his  disciples  should  pray  for  their 
I  persecutors,  does  not  justify  persecution.  And 
J  yet  the  words  of  St.  Peter  are  often  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  poor  slaves  by  their  masters  to 
I  induce  them  to  believe  that  the  .slaves,  both  male 
I  and  female,  must  implicitly  obey  their  masters, 
and  do  and  consent  to  every  thing  they  say!* 

It  does  really  seem  to  us  as  one  of  the 
strangest  inconsistencies  which  ever  interested 
the  attention  of  intelligent  beings,  when  a  pro- 
fessing Christian  attenipts  to  defend  the  system 
I  of  slavery  from  the  Bible!  Slavery  defended  by 
i  the  Bible!      A   system    which   outrages    every 

f)rinciple  of  the  Gospel,  and  sets  at  defiance  the 
aws  of  God,  supported  by  the  Bible!  A  system 
i  which  perpetuates  the  traffic  in  human  souls, 
I  and  human  flesh  and  blood — which  is  nurtured 
by  the  groans  and  tears  of  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  parted 
and  torn  asunder — defended  by  the  Christian 
Scriptures!  A  system  which  robs  and  grinds  to 
I  the  dust  more  than  two  millions  of  American 
j  citizens,  which  brutalizes  their  minds,  and  shuts 
j  from  their  intellects  the  lights  of  science  and 
religion,  upheld  and  supported  by  the  friends  of 
!  God !  A  system  which  is  made  up  of  the 
i  highest  kind  of  theft,  which  defrauds  the  poor 
and  friendless,  destroys  feminine  modesty,  and 
cornipts  all  classes  of  society  where  it  prevails 
with  every  shade  of  vice  and  irreligion — such  a 
system  loved  and  cherished  by  the  followers  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  and  to  defend  it  they 
quote  the  testimony  of  that  God  whose  name  is 
mercy,  and  whose  bowels  melt  with  love! 

That  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  opposes  slavery,  every  one  must 
know  who  has  ever  read  it.  Some  inconsisten- 
cies may  be  readily  detected  in  this  book,  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  it  is  true,  but  we  shall 
see,  nevertheless,  upon  examination,  that  the 
rules  which  it  contains  now,  as  well  as  those 
which  it  has  contained  heretofore,  were  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
this  Church.  The  first  rule  we  have  on  this 
subject  is  found  in  chapter  2,  section  1,  under 
the  head  of  "  The  Nature,  Design,  and  General 
Rules  of  our  United  Societies."  As  if  to  in- 
sure the  greater  attention,  it  is  printed  in  italic, 
and  comes  in  with  some  other  rules  as  follows: 
"It  is  expected  of  all  who  continue  tlierein, 
[our  societies,  or  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,]  that  they  should  continue  to  evidence 
their  desire  of  salvation,  by  avoiding  evil  of 
every  kind,  especially  that  which  is  most  gen- 
erally practiced,  such  as  the  taking  of  the  name 
of  God  in  vain,  the  profaning  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  drunkenness,  or  drinking  spiritous  liq- 
ors,  unless  in  cases  of  necessity,  the  buying  and 
selling  of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  enslave  them,  fighting,  quarreling,  brother 
going  to  law  with  brother — these  are  the  Gen- 
eral Rules  of  our  united  societies,  all  which  we 
are  taught  of  God  to  observe,  even  in  his  writ- 
ten word,  and  all  these  we  know  his  Spirit 
writes  on  trulv-awakened  hearts." 

From  the  aljove  two  things  are  undeniably 
evident  and  plain:  1.  That  no  person  who  con- 


*  It  is  not  long  since  I  saw  a  small  book,  which  the 
title-page  affirmeil  to  have  liocu  written  "for  the  Ne- 
groes," by  a  "Methodist  preaober"  at  the  south,  in  which 
a  long  string  of  passages  like  the  above  were  quoted 
together,  to  be  said  over  to  the  slaves  till  they  could 
repeat  them  from  memory,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
they  are  not  learned  to  read  any  thing.— L.  R.  S. 
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tinues  to  profane  the  name  of  God,  or  to  pro- 
fane the  Lords  day,  or  to  enslave  nun,  women, 
and  children,  can  be  continued  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  agieeablv  to 
the  Discipline  of  this  Church.  2.  That"  no 
person  who  continues  to  enslave  men,  women, 
and  children  has  been  truly  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  his  condition.  ' 

The  above  are  a  part  of  the  original  Rules  ' 
which  were  drawn  up  by  the  Revs.  John  and 
Charles  Wesley,  for  the  Methodist  societies 
in  England.  When  the  Methodist  Epi.scopal  I 
Church  was  formed  in  this  country,  in  1784, 1 
the  same  Rules  were  adopted,  and  they  have 
been  in  force  in  this  Church  from  that  time  to 
the  present;  and  the  highest  ecclesiastical  au-  I 
thorily  in  this  Church  has  no  power  to  alter  or  ' 
change  them  in  any  way.  (See  Discipline,  ! 
chapter  1,  section  3.)'  The  Church  was  organ-  j 
ized  under  tlie  following,  among  other  restric- 
tions: "  The  (ioneral  conference  shall  not  re- 
voke or  change  the  General  Rules  of  the 
united  societies." 

Now  turn  to  part  2,  and  section  9  of  the 
Discipline,  and  you  will  find  that  the  General  | 
conference  has  virtually  "changed  "  one  of  the  | 
Gteneral  Rules  mentioned  in  the  above  restric- 
tion.    Here  it  is  declared  that  "  no  slaveholder  i 
shall  be  eligible  to  any  official  station  in  our  i 
Church  hereafter,  where  the  laws  of  the  state  in  ' 
which  he  lives  will  admit  of  emancipation,  and  [ 
permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom."  | 
"No  slaveholder  in  our   Church!"     But   how 
came  an  enslaver  of  "men,  women,  and  ehil- i 
dren "  in  our  Church?     An    enslaver  in   the  I 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  when  this  Church  ■ 
has  inquired  from  the  first,  "What  shall  be 
done  for  the  extirpation  of  the  evil  of  slavery?" 
(Discipline,   part  2,  section  9,)    and    said   in 
answer,  "  We  declare  that  we  are  as  much  as 
ever  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of  slavery  !" 
and  one  of  her  standing  Rules,  which  she  is 
solemnly  pledged  before  heaven  and  earth  never 
to  "change,"  proclaiming,  on  the  very  face  of 
her  Discipline,  that  wo  enslaver  of  men,  women, 
and  children  is  truly   awakened,  and   that  such 
can  not  be  continued  members  of  this  Church? 

Here  is  a  strange  inconsistency:  the  General  i 
conference  declare  tliat  tliey  ai'e   as  much   "  as  j 
ever  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of   slavery," 
and  yet  add,  in  almost  so  many  words,  that  it  i 
may  exist  in  the  Church  !     An  enslaver  of  men,  j 
women,  and  children,  whom  our  Discipline  de- 
clares is  not  truly  awakened,  shall  not,  in  cer- 
tain places,  be  "  eligible  to  any  official  station," 
but  he  may  remain  a  member  of  the  Church; 
he  may  be  concerned   in   making  those    very 
laws  which  are  designed  to  prevent  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves,  and  yet  remain  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  while  he 
enslaves  men,  women,  and  children — our  Gen- 
eral Rules,  and  the  solemn  pledge  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference  to  the  contrary  notwitiistanding! 

Again:  look  at  the  following  statement  made 
by  the  General  conference  since  it  was  solemnly 
pledged  not  to  "  change  or  revoke  any  of  our 
General  Rules."  "  When  any  traveling  preacher 
becomes  an  owner  of  a  slave  or  slaves,  by  any 
means,  he  shall  forfeit  his  ministerial  character 
in  our  Church,  unless  he  execute,  if  it  be  prac- 
ticable, a  legal  emancipation  of  such  slaves, 
conformably  to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which 
he  lives."  (Discipline,  part  2,  section  9.)  Rut 
suppose  a  traveling  preacher  buys  some  dozen 
or  twenty  "  men,  women,  and  cliildren,  with 
an   intention   of  enslaving  them/'  iu  a  state 


where  the  laws  do  not  "admit  of  emancipation, 
and  permit  tlie  liberated  slaves  to  enjoy  free- 
dom," what  then?  Do  t)ie  laws  of  such  states 
change  the  nature  of  the  "  gkeat  evil  "  of 
which  the  Discipline  declares  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churcii  is  "  as  much  as  ever  con- 
vinced?" Let  us  analyze  the  Rules  laid  down 
here,  and  see  what  they  amount  to: 

1.  Slavery  is  a  "great  evil,"  and  we  declare 
that  we  are  "  as  much  as  ever  convinced  of  it." 

2.  No  '•  enslaver  of  men,  women,  or  children  " 
is  "  truly  awakened,"  and  hence  he  can  not 
have  a  sincere  "  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come."     (Discipline,  chapter  2,  section  1.) 

3.  No  "  enslaver  of  men,  women,  or  children  " 
can  be  received  or  continued  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  (Dis.,  chapter 
2,  section  1.) 

4.  Traveling  preachers  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  may  become  "  enslavers  of 
men,  women,  or  children  "  in  those  states  where 
the  laws  will  not  admit  of  their  giving  their 
slaves  freedom,  after  they  have  bought  tltera  I 

Suppose,  again,  tliat  the  General  conference 
had  made  the  same  additional  rules  with  re- 
spect to  some  other  sin  mentioned  in  the 
"  General  Rules,"  declaring  it  to  be  a  great 
evil  of  which  they  were  "as  much  as  ever  con- 
vinced," and  then  adding  as  follows:  "No  Sab- 
baih-hreaker  shall  be  eligible  to  any  official  sta- 
tion in  our  Church  hereafter,  where  the  laws 
of  the  state  in  which  he  lives  do  not  legalize 
Sabbath-breaking."  "  When  any  traveling 
preacher  becomes  a  drunkard,  by  any  mrtms, 
he  shall  forfeit  his  ministerial  character  in  our 
Church,  unless  he  can  show  that  the  laws  of  the 
state  in  which  he  lives  sanction  drunkenness." 

And  who  does  not  see  that  the  General  con- 
ference might  liavc  made  just  such  provision 
for  any  other  "great  evil,"  or  sin,  prohibited 
in  our  General  Rules,  with  the  very  same  pro- 
priety that  tliey  have  made  the  above  for  the 
"great  evil"  of  slavery?  The  Discipline  of 
our  Cliurch  docs,  indeed,  make  a  distinction 
between  the  sin  of  slaveholding  and  some  other 
sins  "  which  are  most  generally  practiced,"  as 
it  declares  slavery  to  be  a  "great  evil,"  by 
which  we  understand  it  to  mean  that  slave 
holding  is  a  greater  evil  than  any  other  sin 
mentioned  in  the  General  Rules,  because  it  is 
not  said  thus  of  any  other  one  sin  mentioned 
in  the  Discipline. 

But  whether  all  the  delegates  who  have  com- 
posed the  three  or  four  last  meetings  of  the 
General  conference  were  as  much  opposed  to 
slavery,  or  whether  they  were  "as  much  con- 
vinced of  its  great  evil,"  as  Wesley  and  the 
General  conference  were  fifty  years  ago,  is  more 
than  doubtful.  The  following  items,  taken 
from  an  edition  of  the  Discipline  published  iu 
1804,  we  consider  conclusive  evidence  to  this 
point: 

"  No  slaveholder  shall  be  received  into  full 
membership  in  our  society  till  the  preacher, 
who  has  the  oversight  of  the  circuit,  has  spoken 
to  him  freely  and  faithfully  on  the  subject  of 
slavery."  So,  it  seems,  thirty  years  ago,  an 
"enslaver  of  men,  women,  and  children" 
might  be  received  into  full  connection  after 
he  liad  been  spoken  to  "  freely  and  faith- 
fully upon  the  subject  of  slavery,"  tliat  un- 
changeable "Rule"  and  the  "great  evil"  of  his 
conduct  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  But 
the  "  enslavers  of  men,  women,  and  children" 
could  not  well  bear  this  "free  and  faithful" 
talking  to,  and  hence  the  above  was  abolished. 
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The  follo-winar  additional  rules  may  be  found 
also  in  this  edition;  and  though  they  have 
long  since  been  left  out  of  the  Discipline,  yet 
the  General  conference  declare  that  they  are 
"  as  much  as  ever  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of 
slavery:" 

"  Every  member  of  the  society  who  sells  a 
slave,  except  at  the  request  of  the  slave,  in 
cases  of  necessity  and  liunianity,  agreeably  to 
the  judgment  of  a  committee  of  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  shall  immediately  be  ex- 
pelled the  society;  and  if  any  member  purchase 
a  slave,  the  ensuing  quarterly  conference  shall 
determine  on  the  number  of  years  which  the 
slave  shall  serve  to  work  out  the  price  of  his 
purchase;  and  the  person  so  purchasing,  shall 
execute  a  legal  instrument  for  the  manumission 
of  such  slave  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  de- 
termined by  the  quarterly  meeting  conference, 
and,  in  default,  such  member  shall  be  excluded 
the  society."  To  these  Rules  were  added  two 
items — that,  "  in  the  case  of  a  female  slave,  all 
her  children,  also,  should  be  free,  the  girls  at 
twenty-one,  and  the  boys  at  twenty-five;  and 
that  all  terms  of  emancipation  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  decision  of  the  quarterly  conference. 
Nevertheless,  the  members  of  our  societies,  in 
the  states  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  shall  be  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  above  rules." 

But  what,  it  may  be  inquired,  what  changed 
the  nature  of  this  "great  evil"  in  the  states  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ten- 
nessee? If  the  slave-trade  was  a  sin  in  any 
other  state,  it  was  most  certainly  a  sin  in  these 
states,  unless  we  suppose  that  state  lines  and 
geographical  limits  can  change  sin  and  make 
it  no  sin,  or  make  a  "  great  evil  "  no  evil  at  all. 

But  we  shall  not  dwell  on  tliis  part  of  our 
subject;  it  is  painful  enough  to  think  of,  and  as 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  as  Methodist  preachers,  we  readily  confess 
we  are  exceedingly  afflicted  with  the  course 
■which  the  General  conference  has  taken  with 
regard  to  this  thing,  and  still  more  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  "  great  evil "  of 
slavery  has  been  increasing,  both  among  the 
membership  and  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  at  a  fearful  rate  for  thirty  or 
forty  years  past.  The  general  minutes  of  our 
annual  conferences  announces  about  eighty 
thousand  colored  members  in  our  Church,  and 
it  is  highly  probable  from  various  reasons  which 
might  be  named,  that  as  many  as  sixty  thou- 
sand or  upward  of  these  are  slaves;  but  what 
proportion  of  these  and  others  are  enslaved  by 
the  Metliodist  members  and  Methodist  preacli- 
ers,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  precise- 
ly, but  the  alterations  which  have  been  made 
in  the  Discipline  show  at  once  that  the  number 
IS  neither  few  nor  small.  And  if  this  evil  was 
a  "great"  one  fifty  years  ago,  what  must  it  be 
now?  What  will  it  be  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ■ 
hence,  should  the  Discipline  be  outraged  and 
altered  as  it  has  been  during  a  half  century 
past?  Who  can  tell  where  this  "  great  "  and  ] 
growing  "  evil  "  will  end?  We  frequently  hear 
Christians  and  Christian  ministers  expressing' 
the  greatest  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  political 
"  union  "  of  these  United  States,  whenever  the  j 
subject  of  slaverj'  is  mentioned;  but  no  fears 
as  to  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  Christian  | 
Church,  though  this  "  evil "  be  ever  so  "  great,"  j 
and  though  it  be  increased  every  day  a  thou- 1 
sand  fold.  But  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  : 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church  is  in  a  healthy 
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and  prosperous  state,  while  it  slumbers  over 
and  nurses  in  its  bosom  so  "great"  an  "evil?" 
Let  the  fate  of  the  seven  Asiatic  Churches  an- 
swer this  question. 

We  will  now  examine  the  views  of  the  vener- 
able founder  of  Methodism  upon  this  subject; 
and  we  give  the  follow  extracts  from  Wesley, 
and  the  doings  of  the  Britisli  conference  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  not  only  because  they  are 
immensely  important  in  the  views  which  they 
exliibit,  but  because  there  is  no  other  way  in 
which  we  can  spread  them  before  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
as  there  is  not  a  paper  or  periodical  of  any  kind 
published  by  this  Church  in  America,  into 
which  an  extract  from  Wesley,  or  Clarke,  or 
Watson,  or  the  doings  of  the  Wesleyan  confer- 
ence in  England  on  this  subject,  can  find  its 
way!* 

The  following  is  from  "  Wesley's  Thoughts  on 
Slavery,"  contained  in  his  works,  vol.  6,  p.  278. 
A  few  words  are  substituted  in  some  of  the  par- 
agraphs, to  adapt  them  more  strictly  to  the 
present  state  of  slavery  in  this  country.  The 
want  of  room  compels  us  to  omit  the  most  of 
this  able  production;  the  whole  of  which  is  ev- 
ery way  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  every 
Methodist  in  this  country. 

"  Slavery  imports  an  obligation  of  perpetual 
service;  an  obligation  which  only  the  consent 
of  the  master  can  dissolve.  It  generally  gives 
the  master  an  arbitrary  power  of  any  correction 
not  affecting  life  or  liiub.  Sometimes  they  are 
exposed  to  his  will,  or  protected  only  by  a  fine 
or  some  slight  punishment,  too  inconsiderable 
to  restrain  a  master  of  harsh  temper.  It  creates 
an  incapacity  of  acquiring  any  thing,  except 
for  the  master's  benefit.  It  allows  the  master 
to  alienate  the  slave  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
cows  and  horses.  Lastly,  it  descends  in  its  full 
extent,  from  parent  to  child,  even  to  the  last 
generation. 

"  The  negroes  are  exposed  naked  to  the  exam- 
ination of  their  purchasers;  then  they  are  sep- 
arated to  see  each  other  no  more.  They  are  re- 
duced to  a  state,  scarce  any  way  preferable  to 
beasts  of  burden.  A  few  yams  or  potatoes  are 
their  food;  and  two  rags  their  covering.  Their 
sleep  is  very  short,  their  labor  continual  and 
above  their  strength,  so  that  death  sets  many 
of  them  at  liberty  before  they  have  lived  out 
half  their  days.  They  are  attended  by  over- 
seers, who,  if'they  think  them  dilatory,  or  any 
thing  not  so  well  done  as  it  should  be,  whip 
them  unmercifully;  so  that  you  may  see  their 
bodies  long  after  waled  and  scarred  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  waist.  Did  the  Creator  intend 
that  the  noblest  creatures  in  the  visible  world 
should  live  such  a  life  as  this? 

"As  to  the  punishment  inflicted  on  them, 
they  frequently  geld  them,  or  chop  off  half  a 
foot  I  after  they  are  whipped  till  they  are  raw 
all  over,  some  put  pepper  and  salt  upon  them; 
some  drop  melted  wax  upon  their  skin,  others 
cut  off  their  ears,  and  constrain  them  to  broil 
and  eat  them.  For  rebellion,  that  is,  asserting 
their  native  liberty,  which  they  have  as  much 
right  to  as  the  air  they  breathe,  they  fasten 
them  down  to  the  ground  with  crooked  sticks 
on  every  limb,  and  then  applying  fire  to  the 
feet  and  hands,  they  burn  them  gradually  to 
tlie  head ! 

"  But  will  not  the  laws  made  in  the  colony 
prevent  or  redress  all  cruelty  and  oppression? 

*  This  was  true  when  the  above  was  written. 
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Take  a  few  of  those  laws  for  a  specimen  and 
judge. 

"In  order  to  rivet  the  chain  of  slavery,  the 
law  of  Virginia  ordains — 'No  slave  shall  be 
set  free,  upon  any  pretense  whatever,  except 
for  some  meritorious  services,  to  be  adjudged 
and  allowed  by  the  Governor  and  Council;  and 
where  any  slave  shall  bo  set  free  by  liis 
owner,  otfierwise  than  is  herein  directed,  the 
churchwardens  of  the  pari.sli  wherein  such  ne- 
gro sliall  reside  for  the  space  of  one  month  are 


hereby  autliorized  and  required  to  take  up  and 

ell  the  said  negro,  b^ 

"  '  After  proclaniatiou  is  issued  against  slaves 


said  negro,  by  public  outcry.' 


that  run  away,  it  is  lawful  for  any  person 
whatsoever  to'  kill  and  destroy  such  slaves 
by  such  ways  and  means  as  he  shall  think 
fit.' 

"  We  liave  seen  already  some  of  the  ways  and 
means  which  have  been  thought  fit  on  such  oc- 
casions, and  many  more  might  be  mentioned. 
One  man,  when  1  was  abroad,  thought  fit  to 
roast  his  slave  alive!  But  if  the  most  natural 
act  of  running  away  from  intolerable  tyranny 
deserves  such  relentless  severity,  what  punish- 
ment have  those  law-makers  to  expect  liere- 
after,  on  account  of  their  own  enormous  of- 
fenses? 

"III.  This  is  the  plain,  un aggravated  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Can  these  things  be  defended  on 
the  principles  of  even  heathen  honesty?  Can 
tliey  be  reconciled,  setting  the  Bible  out  of  the 
question,  with  any  degree  of  either  justice  or 
mercy? 

"  The  grand  plea  is,  '  They  are  authorized  by 
law.'  But  can  law,  human  law,  change  the  na- 
ture of  things  ?  Can  it  turn  darkness  into 
light,  or  evil  into  good?  By  no  means.  Not- 
withstanding ten  thousand  laws,  right  is  right, 
and  wrong  is  wrong.  There  must  still  remain 
an  essential  difference  between  justice  and  in- 
justice, cruelty  and  mercy.  So  that  I  ask,  who 
can  reconcile  this  treatment  of  the  slaves,  first 
and  last,  with  either  mercy  or  justice?  where  is 
the  justice  of  inflicting  the  severest  evils  on 
those  who  have  done  us  no  harm?  of  depriving 
those,  who  never  injured  us  in  word  or  deed,  of 
every  comfort  of  life?  of  tearing  them  from 
their  native  country,  and  depriving  them  of 
liberty  itself,  to  which  an  Angolan  has  the  same 
natural  right  as  an  American,  and  on  which  he 
Bets  as  high  a  value?  Where  is  the  justice  of 
taking  away  the  lives  of  innocent,  inoffensive 
men?  murdering  thousands  of  them  in  their 
own  land  by  the  hands  of  their  own  country- 
men, and  tens  of  thousands  in  that  cruel  slav- 
ery, to  which  they  are  so  unjustly  reduced? 

"But  I  strike  at  the  root  of  this  complicated 
villainy.  I  absolutely  deny  all  slavehoiding  to 
be  consistent  with  any  degree  of  natural  justice. 
Judge  Blackstone  has  placed  this  in  the  clear- 
est light,  as  follows  : 

"'The  three  origins  of  the  right  of  slavery 
assigned  by  Justiniau  are  all  built  upon  false 
foundations.  1.  Slavery  is  said  to  arise  from 
captivity  in  war.  The  contjueror  having  a 
right  to  the  life  of  his  captive,  if  he  spares  that, 
has  a  right  to  deal  with  as  he  pleases.  But 
tliis  is  untrue,  that  bv  the  laws  of  nations  a 
man  has  a  right  to  kill  his  enemy.  He  has  only 
a  right  to  kill  him  in  cases  of  absolute  necessi- 
ty, for  self-defense.  And  it  is  plain  this  abso- 
lute necessity  did  not  subsist,  since  he  did  not 
kill  him,  but'made  him  prisoner.  War  itself  is 
justifiable  only  on  principles  of  self  preserva- 
tion.    Therefore  it  gives  us  no  right  over  pris- 


oners, but  to  hinder  their  hurting  us  by  confin- 
ing them.  Much  less  can  it  give  a  right  to 
torture,  or  kill,  or  even  enslave  an  enemy  when 
the  war  is  over.  Since,  therefore,  the  right  of 
making  our  prisoners  slaves  depends  on  a  sup- 
posed right  of  slaughter,  that  foundation  fail- 
ing, the  consequence  which  is  drawn  from  it 
must  fall  likewise.  2.  It  is  said,  slavery  may 
begin  by  one  man's  selling  himself  to  another. 
It  is  true,  a  man  may  sell  himself  to  work  for 
another;  but  he  can  not  sell  liimself  to  be  a 
slave  as  above  defined.  Every  sale  implies  an 
equivalent  given  to  the  seller,  in  lieu  of  what 
he  transfers  to  the  buyer.  But  what  equivalent 
can  be  given  for  life  or  liberty?  His  property, 
likewise,  with  the  very  price  which  lie  seems  to 
receive,  devolves  to  his  master  the  moment  he 
becomes  his  slave;  in  this  case,  therefore,  the 
buyer  gives  nothing.  Of  wJiat  validity,  then, 
can  a  sale  be,  which  destroys  the  very  princi- 
ple upon  which  all  sales  are  founded^  3.  We 
are  told  men  may  be  born  slaves,  by  being  the 
children  of  slaves.  But  this  being  built  upon 
the  two  former  false  claims,  must  fall  with 
them.  If  neither  captivity  nor  contract,  by  the 
plain  law  of  nature  and  reason,  can  reduce  the 
parent  to  a  state  of  slavery,  much  less  can  they 
reduce  the  offspring.'  It  clearly  follows,  that 
all  slavery  is  as  irreconcilable  to  justice  as  to 
mercy. 

"That  slavehoiding  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  mercy  is  almost  too  plain  to  need  a  proof. 
It  is  said,  'These  negroes,  being  prisoners  of 
war,  our  captains  and  factors  buy  them,  merely 
to  save  them  from  being  put  to  death.  Is  not 
this  mercy?'  I  answer,  1.  Did  Hawkins,  and 
many  others,  seize  upon  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, who  were  at  peace  in  their  own  fields 
and  houses,  merely  to  save  them  from  death? 
2.  Was  it  to  save  them  from  death  that  they 
knocked  out  the  brains  of  those  they  could 
not  bring  away?  3.  Who  occasioned  and  fo- 
mented those  wars,  wherein  these  poor  crea- 
tures were  taken  prisoners?  Who  excited  them 
by  money,  by  drink,  by  every  possible  means, 
to  fall  upon  one  another?  Was  it  not  them- 
selves? They  know  in  their  own  consciences 
!  it  was,  if  they  have  any  consciences  left.  4. 
To  bring  the  matter  to  a  .short  issue — can  they 
say  before  God,  that  they  ever  took  a  single 
I  voyage,  or  brought  a  single  African  from  this 
I  motive?  They  can  not.  To  get  money,  not  to 
save  lives,  was  the  whole  and  sole  spring  of 
'  their  motives. 

1  "But  if  this  manner  of  procuring  and  treat- 
I  ing  slaves  is  not  consistent  with  mercy  or  jus- 
I  tice,  yet  there  is  a  plea  for  it  which  every  man 
of  business  will  acknowledge  to  be  quite  suffi- 
cient. On  meeting  an  eminent  statesman  in  the 
I  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons,  he  said,  '  You 
i  have  been  long  talking  about  justice  and  equity; 

gray,  which  is  this  bill?  equity  or  ju.stice?' 
:e  answered  very  short  and  plain,  'Damn  ins- 
j  tice;  it  is  necessity.'  Here  also  the  slaveholder 
,  fixes  his  foot;  here  he  rests  the  strength  of  his 
I  cause.  'If  it  is  not  quite  right,  yet  it  must  be 
J  so;  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  it.  It  is 
necessary  we  should  procure  slaves;  and  when 
we  have  procured  them,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
them  with  severity,  considering  their  stupidity, 
stubbornness,  and  wickedness.'  You  stumble 
at  the  threshold;  I  deny  that  villainy  is  ever 
necessary.  It  is  impossible  that  it  shouhl  ever 
be  necessary  for  any  reasonable  creature  to 
violate  all  the  laws  of  justice,  mercy,  and 
truth.     No  circumstances  can  make  it  necessary 
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for  a  man  to  burst  in  sunder  all  the  ties  of  hu- 
manity. It  can  never  be  necessary  for  a  ra- 
tional being  to  sink  himself  below  a  brute.  A 
man  can  be  under  no  necessity  of  degrading 
himself  into  a  wolf.  The  absurdity  of  the  sup- 
position is  so  glaring,  tliat  one  would  wonder 
that  any  one  could  help  seeing  it. 

"  What  is  necessary,  and  to  what  end?  It 
may  be  answered:  '  The  whole  method  now  used 
by  the  original  purchasers  of  Africans  is  neces- 
sary to  the  furnishing  our  colonies  yearly  with  a 
hundred  thousand  slaves.'  I  grant  this  is  neces- 
sary to  that  end.  But  how  is  that  end  necessary? 
How  will  you  prove  it  necessaiy  that  one  hun- 
dred, that  one  of  those  slaves  should  be  procured? 
'It  is  necessaiy  to  ray  gaining  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.'  Perhaps  so;  but  how  is  this  nec- 
essary? It  is  very  possible  you  might  be  both 
a  better  and  a  happier  man  if  you  had  not  a 
quarter  of  it.  I  deny  that  your  gaining  one 
thousand  is  necessary  to  your  present  or  eternal 
happiness.  '  But  you  must  allow  these  slaves 
are  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  our  islands; 
inasmuch  as  white  men  are  not  able  to  labor  in 
hot  climaies.'  I  answer,  1.  It  were  better  that  all 
those  islands  should  remain  uncultivated  forever; 
yea,  it  were  more  desirable  that  they  were  alto- 
gether sunk  in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  than  that 
they  should  be  cultivated  at  so  high  a  price  as 
the  violation  of  justice,  mercy,  and  truth.  2. 
But  the  supposition  on  which  you  ground  your 
argument,  is  false.  White  men  are  able  to  labor 
in  hot  climates,  provided  they  are  temperate  both 
in  meat  and  drink,  and  that  they  inure  them- 
selves to  it  by  degrees.  /  speak  no  more  than  I 
know  by  experience.  The  summer  heat  in  Georgia 
is  frequently  equal  to  that  in  Barbadoes,  and  to 
that  under  the  line;  yet  I  and  ray  family,  eight 
in  number,  employecl  all  our  spare  time  there  in 
felling  trees  and  clearing  of  ground — as  hard  la- 
bor as  any  slave  need  be  employed  in.  The 
German  family,  likewise,  forty  in  number,  were 
emploj-ed  in  all  manner  of  labor.  This  was  so 
far  from  impairing  our  health  that  we  all  contin- 
ued perfectly  well,  while  the  idle  ones  round 
about  us  were  swept  away  as  with  a  pestilence. 
It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  white  men  are  not 
able  to  labor,  even  in  hot  climates,  full  as  well  as 
black.  If  they  were  not,  it  would  be  better  that 
none  should  labor  there,  that  the  work  should  be 
left  undone,  than  that  myriads  of  innocent  men 
should  be  murdered,  and  myriads  more  be  dragged 
into  the  basest  slavery.  ''But  the  furnishing  us 
with  slaves  is  necessary  for  the  trade,  wealth,  and 
glory  of  the  nation.'  Better  no  trade  than  trade 
procured  by  villainy.  It  is  far  better  to  have  no 
Ave.alth,  than  to  gain  wealth  at  the  expense  of 
virtue.  Better  is  honest  poverty  than  all  the 
riches  bought  by  the  tears,  and  sweat,  and  blood 
of  our  fellow-creatures. 

"When  we  have  slaves  it  is  necessary  to  use 
them  with  severity.  What!  to  whip  them  for 
every  offense  till  they  are  in  a  gore  of  blood? 
To  take  that  opportunity  of  rubbing  pepper  and 
salt  into  their  raw  flesh?  To  drop  burning,  seal- 
ing-wax upon  their  skins?  To  castrate  them? 
To  cut  off  half  their  foot  with  an  ax?  To  hang 
them  on  gibbets  that  tliey  may  die  by  iriches, 
with  heat,  and  hunger,  and  thirst?  To  pin  them 
down  to  the  ground,  and  then  burn  them  by  de- 
grees from  the  feet  to  the  head?  To  roast  them 
alive?  When  did  a  Turk  or  a  heathen  find  it 
necessary  to  use  a  fellow-creature  thus?  To 
what  end  is  this  usage  necessary?  '  To  prevent 
their  running  away,  and  to  keep  them  constantly 
to  their   labor,  that  they  may  not   idle   away 


I  their  time.  So  miserably  stupid  is  this  race  of 
■  men,  so  stubborn,  and  so  wicked!'  Allowing 
j  this,  to  whom  is  that  stupidity  owing?  It  lies 
I  altogether  at  the  door  of  their  inhuman  masters 
j  wlio  gave  them  no  means,  no  opportunity  of  im- 
I  proving  their  understanding;  and,  indeed,  leave 
I  them  no  motive,  either  from  hope  or  fear,  to  at- 
I  tempt  any  such  thing.  They  were  no  way  re- 
!  markable  for  stupidity  while  they  remained  in 
Africa.  To  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
they  are  greatly  superior.  Survey  the  natives 
of  Benin,  and  of  Lapland.  Compare  the  Samo- 
eids  and  the  Angelans.  The  African  is  in  no 
respect  inferior  tothe  European.  Their  stupidity 
in  our  colonies  is  not  natural;  otherwise  than  it 
is  the  natural  effect  of  their  condition.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  not  their  fault,  but  yours;  and  you 
must  answer  for  it  before  God  and  man.  '  But 
their  stupidity  is  not  the  only  reason  of  our  treat- 
ing them  with  severity;  for  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  greatest,  this,  or  their  stubbornness 
and  wickedness.'  But  do  not  these,  as  well  as 
the  other,  lie  at  7jour  door?  Are  not  stubborn- 
ness, cunning,  pilfering,  and  divers  other  vices 
the  natural,  necessary  fruits  of  slavery  in  every 
age  and  nation?  What  means  have  you  used  to 
remove  this  stubbornness?  Have  you  tried  what 
gentleness  and  mildness  would  do?  What  pains 
have  you  taken,  what  method  have  you  used  to 
reclaim  them  from  their  wickedness?  Have  you 
carefully  taught  them  '  that  there  is  a  God,  a 
wise,  powerful,  merciful  Being,  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  heaven  and  earth ;  that  he  has  ap- 
pointed a  day  wherein  he  will  judge  the  world, 
will  take  an  account  of  all  our  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions;  that  in  that  day  he  will  reward  ev- 
ery child  of  man  according  to  his  works;  that 
then  the  righteous  shall  inlierit  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  them  from  the  foundation  of  the  world; 
and  the  wicked  shall  be  cast  into  everlasting 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels?'  If 
you  have  not  done  this,  if  you  have  taken  no 
pains  nor  thought  about  this  matter,  can  you 
wonder  at  their  wickedness?  What  wonder  if 
they  should  cut  your  throat?  And  if  they  did, 
whom  would  you  thank  for  it  but  yourself? 
You  first  acted  the  villain  in  making  them  slaves, 
whether  you  stole  them  or  bought  them.  You 
kept  them  stupid  and  wicked  by  cutting  them 
off  from  all  opportunities  of  improving,  either 
in  knowledge  or  virtue;  and  now  you  assign 
their  want  of  wisdom  or  goodness  as  the  reason 
for  using  them  worse  than  brute  beasts. 

"  V.  I  add  a  few  words  to  those  who  are  more 
immediately  concerned. 

"1.  To  traders.  You  have  torn  away  chil- 
dren from  their  parents,  and  parents  from  their 
children;  husbands  from  their  wives;  wives  from 
their  beloved  husbands;  brothers  and  sisters 
from  each  other.  You  have  dragged  them,  who 
have  never  done  you  any  wrong,  in  chains,  and 
forced  them  into  the  vilest  slavery,  never  to  end 
but  with  life;  such  slavery  as  is  not  found  among 
the  Turks,  in  Algiers,  nor  among  the  heathens, 
in  America.  You  induce  the  villain  to  steal,  rob, 
murder  men,  women,  and  children,  without 
number,  by  paying  him  for  his  execrable  labor. 
It  is  all  your  act  and  deed.  Is  your  conscience 
quite  reconciled  to  this?  Docs  it  not  re- 
proach you  at  all?  Has  gold  entirely  blinded 
your  eyes  and  stupefied  your  heart?  Can  you 
see,  can  you  feel  no  harm  therein?  Is  it  do- 
ing as  you  would  be  done  to?  Make  the  caso 
your  own.  '  Master,'  said  a  slave  at  Liverpool 
to  the  raerchant  that  owned  him,  '  what  if  some 
of  my  countrymen  were  to  come  here  and  take 
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away  mistress,  and  Tommy,  and  Billv,  and  carry 
them  ir.to  our  country,  and  make  tlicni  slaves; 
bow  would  you  like  it?'  His  answer  was  worthy 
of  a  man :  '  1  will  never  buy  a  slave  more  while 
I  live.'  Let  his  resolution  be  yours.  Have  no 
more  a  part  in  this  detestable  business.  In- 
stantly leave  it  to  those  unfeeling  wretches, 
'who  laugh  at  human  nature  and  compassion.' 
Be  you  a  man;  not  a  wolf — a  devourer  of  the 
human  species!  Be  merciful,  that  you  may  ob- 
tain mercy. 

"  Is  there  a  God?  You  know  there  is.  Is  he 
a  just  God?  Then  there  must  be  a  state  of  ret- 
ribution; a  state  wherein  the  just  God  will  re- 
ward every  man  according  to  his  works.  Then 
what  reward  will  be  rendered  to  you?  0!  think 
betimes;  before  you  drop  into  eternity!  Think 
now!  '  He  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy 
that  hath  showed  no  mercy.'  Are  you  a  man? 
Then  you  should  have  a  human  neart.  But 
have  you,  indeed?  What  is  your  heart  made 
of?  Is  there  no  such  principle  as  compassion 
there?  Do  you  never  feel  another's  pain?  Have 
you  no  sympathy — no  sense  of  human  woe — nc 
pity  for  the  miserable?  When  you  saw  the 
streaming  eyes,  the  heaving  breasts,  the  bleeding 
sides,  and  the  tortured  limbs  of  your  fellow- 
creatures,  were  you  a  stone  or  a  brute?  Did  you 
look  upon  them  with  the  eyes  of  a  tiger?  Had 
you  no  relenting?  Did  not  one  tear  drop  from 
your  eye,  one  sigh  escape  from  your  breast?  Do 
you  feel  no  relenting  7ww?  If  you  do  not,  you 
must  go  on  .till  the  measure  of  your  iniquities  is 
full.  Then  will  the  great  God  deal  witJi  you  as 
yot:  have  dealt  with  them,  and  require  all  their 
olood  at  your  hands.  At  that  day  it  shall  be 
more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  than  for 
you.  But  if  your  heart  does  relent,  resolve,  God 
being  your  helper,  to  escape  for  your  life.  Re- 
gard not  money.  All  that  a  man  hath  will  he 
give  for  his  lite.  Whatever  you  lose,  lose  not 
your  soul;  nothing  can  countervail  that  loss. 
Immediately  quit  the  horrid  trade;  at  all  events, 
be  an  honest  man. 

"  2.  To  slaveholders.  This  equally  concerns 
.all  slaveholders,  of  whatever  rank  and  degree; 
seeing  men-buyers  are  exactly  on  a  level  with 
men-stealers.  Indeed,  you  say,  '  I  pay  honestly 
for  my  goods;  and  I  am  not  concernea  to  know 
how  they  are  come  by.'  Nay,  but  you  are;  you 
are  deeply  concerned  to  know  they  are  honestly 
come  by;  otherwise  you  are  partaker  with  a  thief, 
and  not  a  jot  honester  than  he.  But  you  know 
they  are  not  honestly  come  by;  you  know  they 
are  procured  by  means  nothing  near  so  innocent 
as  picking  pockets,  house-breaking,  or  robbery 
•upon  the  hiu;hway.  You  know  they  are  pro- 
cured by  a  deliberate  species  of  more  compli- 
cated vdlainy,  of  fraud,  robbery,  and  nnirder 
than  was  ever  practiced  by  Mohammedans  or 
pagans;  in  particular,  by  murders  of  all  kinds; 
Dy  the  blood  of  the  innocent  poured  upon  the 
ground  like  water.  Now,  it  is  your  money  that 
pays  the  African  butcher.     You,  therefore,  are 


principally  guilty  of  all  these  frauds,  robberies, 
and  murders.  You  are  the  spring  that  puts  all  the 
rest  in  motion.  They  would  not  stir  a  step  with- 
out you — therefore,  the  blood  of  all  these  wretches 
who  die  before  their  time,  lies  upon  your  head. 
'  The  blood  of  thy  brother  crietli  against  thee 
from  the  earth.'  0,  whatever  it  costs,  put  a  stop 
to  its  cry  before  it  be  too  late;  instantly,  at  any 
price,  were  it  the  half  of  your  goods,  deliver  thy- 
self from  blood-guiltiness.  Thy  hands,  thy  bed, 
thy  furniture,  thy  house,  and  thy  lands,  at  pres- 
ent are  stained  with  blood.     Surely  it  is  enough; 


accumulate  no  more  guilt;  spill  no  more  the 
blood  of  the  innocent.  Do  not  hire  another  to 
shed  blood;  do  not  pay  him  for  doing  it. 
Whether  you  are  a  Christian  or  not,  show  your- 
self a  man.  Be  not  more  savage  than  a  lion  or 
bear. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  say,  '  I  do  not  buy  any 
slaves;  I  only  use  those  left  by  my  father.'  But 
is  that  enough  to  satisfy  your  conscience?  Had 
your  father,  have  you,  has  any  man  living,  a 
right  to  use  another  as  a  slave?  It  can  not  be, 
even  setting  revelation  aside.  Neither  war  nor 
contract  can  give  any  man  such  a  property  ia 
another  as  he  has  in  his  sheep  and  oxen.  Much 
less  is  it  possible  that  any  child  of  man  should 
ever  be  born  a  slave.  Liberty  is  the  right  of  ev- 
ery human  creature,  as  soon  as  he  breathes  the 
vital  air;  and  no  human  law  can  deprive  hira  of 
that  right  which  he  derives  from  the  law  of  na- 
ture. If,  therefore,  you  have  any  regard  to  jus- 
tice, to  say  nothing  of  mercy,  or  of  the  revealed 
law  of  God,  render  unto  all  their  due.  Give  lib- 
erty to  whom  liberty  is  due,  to  every  child  of 
man,  to  every  partaker  of  human  nature.  Let 
none  serve  you  but  by  his  own  act  and  deed,  by 
his  own  voluntary  choice.  Away  with  all  whips, 
all  chains,  all  compulsion!  Be  gentle  toward  all 
men,  and  see  that  you  invariably  do  unto  ev- 
ery one,  as  you  would  he  should  do  unto 
you." 

The  following,  also,  are  important  testimonies 
from  this  same  great  and  good  man,  nor  should 
any  one  of  his  followers  be  ashamed  to  read  or 
circulate  them  among  the  slaveholding  Method- 
ists of  this  country,  especially  in  these  degener- 
ate times: 

"  That  execrable  sum  of  all  villainies,  com- 
monly called  the  slave-trade.  I  read  of  nothing 
like  i"t  in  the  heathen  world,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  and  it  infinitely  exceeds,  in  every  in- 
stance of  barbarity,  whatever  Christian  slaves 
suffer  in  Mohammedan  countries."  (Journal, 
under  date  of  February  12,  1772.)  And  yet  in 
this  very  trade  thousands  of  Christians  at  the 
present  day  are  engaged. 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  T.  Funnell,  dated 
November,  1787,  he  writes  as  follows: 

"  De.\r  Brother, — Whatever  assistance  I  can 
give  those  generous  men  who  join  to  oppose  that 
execrable  trade,  I  certainly  shall  give.  I  have 
printed  a  large  edition  of  the  '  Thoughts  on 
Slavery,'  and  ilispersed  them  to  every  part  of 
England.  But  there  will  be  vehement  opposition 
made,  both  by  slave  merchants  and  slaveholders, 
and  they  are  mighty  men;  but  our  comfort  is.  Ho 
thatdwelletli  on  high  is  mightier. 

"  Your  affectionate  brother,        J.  Wesley." 

The  following  letter  is  exceedingly  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  the  last  but  two  which  Mr. 
Wesley  ever  wrote,  and  it  is  dated  oidy  four 
days  before  his  death.  It  was  written  to  the 
great  and  good  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Uie  pioneer  of 
the  abolition  cause  in  England: 

"London,  February  26,  1791. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Unless  the  Divine  power  has 
raised  you  up  as  Athanasius  contra  Mundum, 
[Athanasius  against  the  world,]  I  see  not  how 
you  can  go  through  your  glorious  enterprise,  in 
opposing  that  execrable  villainy,  which  is  the 
scandal  of  religion,  of  England,  and  of  human 
nature.  Unless  God  has  raised  you  up  for  this 
very  thing,  you  will  be  worn  out  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  men  and  devils.  But '  if  God  be  for  you, 
who  can  be  against  you?'  0,  'be  not  weary  in 
well-doing!'    Go  on  in  the  name  of  God,  ana  in 
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the  power  of  Lis  might,  till  even  American  slav- 
ery— the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the  sun — shall  van- 
ish away  before  it.  Reading  this  morning  a  tract 
■written 'by  a  poor  African,  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  that  circumstance,  that  a  man  who  has  a 
black  sk'in,  being  wronged  or  outraged  by  a  white 
man,  can  have  no  redress;  it  being  a  law,  in  all 
our  colonies,  that  the  oath  of  a  black  against  a 
white  goes  for  nothing.     What  villainy  is  this! 

"  That  He  who  has  guided  you  from  your 
youth  up,  may  continue  to  strengthen  you  in  this 
and  in  all  things,  is  the  prayer  of,  dear  sir, 

"Your  affectionate  servant,        J.  Wesley." 

The  following  is  another  extract  from  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke: 

"In  heathen  countries  .slavery  was  in  some 
sort  excusable;  among  Christians,  it  is  an  enor- 
mity and  a  crime  for  which  perdition  has  scarcely 
an  adequate  state  of  punishment." 

And  again  he  says: 

"  I  here  register  'my  testimony  against  the  un- 
principled, inhuman,'  antichristian,  and  diabol- 
ical slave-trade,  with  all  its  authors,  promoters, 
abettors,  and  sacrilegious  gains;  as  well  as 
against  the  great  devil,  the  father  of  it  and 
them." 

Now,  we  put  it  to  any  man  of  candor  to  say 
if  any  stronger  language  has  ever  been  used  by 
any  abolitionist  of  the  present  day,  in  describing 
the  sin  of  slaveholding,  than  the  foregoing,  which 
is  used  by  two  of  the  best  men  the  world  ever 
saw?  And  observe,  too,  that  slaveholding  in 
these  extracts  is  put  "  exactly  upon  a  level "  with 
man-stealing  and  the  traffic  in  human  souls. 

We  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  either  of  the 
above-named  writers  designed  to  be  understood 
as  saying  that  there  are  no  degrees  in  the  guilt 
of  slaveholding;  nor  do  we  wish  to  be  understood 
as  applying  all  the  foregoing  remarks  to  all  en- 
slavers indiscriminately;  nor  yet  is  it  for  us  to 
search  out  the  individuals,  if  there  be  anj',  to 
whom  they  may  not  be  applied;  but  we  do 
say  that  every  one  who  in  any  vray  counte- 
nances slaveholding,  is  justly  chargeable,  more 
or  less,  with  the  evils  which  flow  from  it.  We 
say  that  Christian  enslavers  of  the  human  spe- 
cies do  the  very  same  to  perpetuate  the  system 
and  evils  of  slavery,  which  the  Christian  rum- 
drinker,  or  the  Christian  distiller  does  to  pei-pet- 
iiate  the  evils  of  intemperance;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  intemperate  do  generally  refer  to 
the  good,  the  Christian  rum-drinkers  to  justify 
themselves  in  their  habits,  in  preciselv  the  sam'e 
way  that  we  are  frequently  referred  to  many 
Christians,  and  Christian  ministers,  who  hold 
their  species  in  bondage,  as  a  sufficient  justijication 
of  the  system  of  slavery! 

We  beg  leave  also  to  commend  the  following 
testimoiiy  to  your  notice,  and  to  bespeak  for  it  a 
candid  perusal.  It  is  a  document  drawn  up  by 
the  pious  and  able  Richard  Watson,  and  it  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist conference  of  preachers,  in  England,  in 
1830.     [For  this  extract  see  Document  2.] 

Such,  dear  brother,  are  the  views  entertained 
by  the  venerable  body  of  Wesleyan  Methodist 
preachers  in  England,  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion; and  we  candidly  confess  that  we  can  not 
suppress  our  shame  and  extreme  mortification, 
when  we  compare  the  principles  of  Wesley  and 
the  doings  of  this  able  body  with  the  present 
state  of  feeling  in  the  Church  in  this  country  on 
this  most  interesting  subject.  Here,  one  death- 
like silence  reigns,  with  but  a  few  exceptions, 
throughout  the  entire  ranks  of  our  six  thousand 
living  traveling  and  local  preachers.     No  one  of 


!  our  twenty  conferences  has  lifted  a  finger,  or 
i  uttered  one  word  of  pity  for  more  than  two 
millions  of  our  brethren,  who  are  now,  as  they 
have  been  for  years,  suffering  a  state  of  bondage 
worse  and  more  cruel  than  any  which  ever  dis- 
graced the  West  India  colonies.  No  voice  of 
prayer  ever  goes  up  to  Heaven  for  them  in  our 
prayer  meetings  or  monthly  concerts;  for  them 
:  thepulpit  utters  no  notes  of  S3-mpathy;  not  one 
'  of  our  widely -circulated  papers  or  magazines  is 
suffered  to  utter  a  word  for  the  degraded  millions 
of  our  slaves  who  are  perishing  for  lack  of 
I  knowledge;  nay,  if  any  one  attempts  to  speak 
I  for  them,  by  our  principal  periodical,  they  are 
:  denounced  as  "enemies  to  the  slaves,"  "enemies 
'  to  the  country,"  and  as  "  anti-republican,  jaco- 
i  binical,  hot-headed  speculators."* 
I  And  another  number  of  this  same  paper  pro- 
I  nounces  slavery  a  blessing,  and  even  intimates 
I  that  every  n>an  in  this  country  should  be  pro- 
[  hibiteil  by  law  from  opening  his  lips  against  it. 
It  is  but  a  few  months  since  this  paper  held  the 
I  following  language: 

I  "It  strikes  us  as  plainly  resulting  from  the 
I  very  nature  of  our  political  compact,  that  the 
i  government  of  no  state  should  permit  any  of  her 
[citizens  to  pursue  measures  considered  in  any 
I  other  state  as  dangerous  to  her  peace  and  the 
j  lives  of  her  people.  With  the  persistence  and 
I  increase  of  this  evil  [that  is,  the  liberty  of 
speech,]  it  will  soon  become  the  imperative  duty 
j  of  our  Legislatures,  in  defense  ot  our  people, 
I  both  black  and  white,  to  prevent,  by  severe  penal- 
j  ties  [death,  for  instance,  such  as  may  be  inflicted 
I  in  some  of  the  southern  states,  for  teaching  a 
'  poor  slave  to  read  the  word  of  God]  the  circu- 
lating among  us  of  all  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
[  and  speeches,  which,  undei"  the  garb  of  religion, 
j  are  breathing  niin  and  war  upon  our  institu- 
j  tions." 

I  And  then,  after  preferring  sundry  heavy 
I  charges  against  the  "anti-republican,  jacobin- 
I  ical,  hot-headed  abolitionists,"  this  Christian 
!  Advocate  addresses  them  thus: 
I  "And  now  what  have  you  to  plead  in  extenu- 
1  ation  of  these  weighty  charges'?  Nothing — abso- 
!  lutcly  nothing — hat  an  abstract  philosophical 
'  principle  about  equality  of  rights — a  principle 
j  we  seek  for  in  vain  in  the  pages  of  revelation, 
in  the  moral  government  of  God,  or  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  man.  Compulsory  labor,  stripped  of  its 
I  abuses,  and  under  the  direction  of  benevolence 
and  superior  intelligence,  is  not  an  evil  in  itself; 
'  it  may  be  made  the  source  of  great  and  invalu- 
able blessings  and  advantages." 

And  yet,  passing  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
,  the  editors  of  this  Journal  tell  us,  for  the  thou- 
I  sandth  time,  in  their  number  for  December  12, 
1834,  that  "  they  are  of  no  particular  party  as 
'  editors,"  that  the  paper  never  has  and  never  will 
"  take  any  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day,"  that 
I  their  course  is  uniformly  "  to  leave  it  to  political 
partisans  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  the  way 
;  which  may  best  suit  themselves."  We  confess 
we  are  astonished  to  see  such  statements  in  the 
,  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  while  we  know 
■  that  it  has  ever  been  meddling  with  the  "  aboli- 
i  tion  question,"  and  this  too  when  it  has  as 
'  uniformly  affirmed  that  this  question  was  one  of 
"pure  party  politics,"  and  one  which  it  posi- 
tively declares  "  tlie  anti-republican,  Jacobinical, 
hot-headed  abolitionists"  are  advocating,  "  under 
the  garb  of  religion." 
;      Now,  if  this  question  is  one  of  a  pure  political 


*  See  Christian  Advoeate  and  Journal  of  June  20, 1834. 
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bearing  merely,  as  the  Advocate  afiinus  in  one 
of  ibe  foregoing  extracts,  and  of  such  a  political 
character,  also,  that  it  would  be  well  for  some  of 
the  i>tates  to  prohibit  the  liberty  of  speech  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press  with  regard  to  it,  why, 
we  beg  leave  to  ask,  why  does  tlie  Advocate  so 
very  often  give  us  an  editorial  on  "  abolition- 
ism," and  abolitionists,  denouncing  them  as 
"anti-republican,  hot-headed  fanatics,"  and  all 
that  sort  of  a  thing?  especially  when  this  paper 
has  pledged  itself  so  solemnly  and  so  frequently 
to  the  public  and  the  world  that  it  always  will 
"leave  it  to  political  partisans  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  m  the  way  which  may  best  suit 
themselves." 

And  look  at  another  fact  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  The  Christian  Advocate  has  been 
solemnly  and  repeatedly  pledged  to  defend  the 
Discipline,  and  "  to  speak  the  voice  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church."  The  voice  of  this 
Church  IS  heard  in  her  Discipline;  this  declares 
that  "  slavery  is  a  great  evil,  and  that  no  one  wlio 
enslaves  men,  women,  and  children,  is  truly 
awakened;"  but  the  Advocate  proclaims  "com- 
pulsory labor,"  that  is,  slavery,  is  not  a  great  evil; 
nay,  it  is  no  evil  at  all,  and  under  the  direction 
of  benevolence  and  superior  intelligence,  it  is  a 
great  blessing!  And  yet  the  editors  of  this  same 
paper,  under  date  of  December  5, 1834,  declare — 
"We  are  not  the  apologists  of  slavery,  as  it 
exists  in  this  country;"  that  is,  we  suppose  they 
mean,  that  they  are  the  apologists  for  slavery  in 
the  abstract — for  "compulsory  labor  in  itself 
considered"  they  do  apologize,  as  "it  may  be 
made  the  source  of  invaluable  blessings  and 
advant<iges." 

And  upon  the  same  principle,  why  may  they 
not  contend  for  "perjury  in  the  abstract,"  or 
"  infidelity  in  itself  considered,"  and  "  stripped 
of  its  abuse,  under  the  direction  of  benevolence 
and  superior  intelligence;"  for  we  see  not,  surely, 
why  these  or  any  other  "  great  evils,"  might  not 
"be  made  the  source  of  invaluable  blessings," 
by  the  very  same  process  which  the  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal  proves  that  "  the  execra- 
ble sum  of  all  villainies,"  as  Wesley  denomin- 
ates it,  "may  become  the  source  of  invaluable 
blessings  and  adva)itages." 

But  we  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
Methodist  portion  of  the  "Jacobinical,  hot- 
headed abolitionists"  in  England.  It  is  truly 
gratifying  to  find,  according  to  a  recent  numlier 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine,  that  the 
societies  throughout  that  nation  were  not  back- 
ward in  engaging  in  the  good  work,  according  to 
the  request  of  the  conference;  and  the  petitions 
which  the  Methodists  alone  forwarded  to  Parlia- 
ment, tlie  Magazine  informs  us,  contained  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  twenty-six  names,  a  larger  number, 
considerably,  than  was  forwarded  by  any  other 
one  denomination  in  the  empire! 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  enslavers  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  their  abettors  in  Great 
Britain,  stirred  themselves  in  earnest  to  oppose 
the  measures  Avhich  were  taken  by  Christians 
and  Christian  ministers  throughout  the  nation  to 
bring  about  the  abolition  of  slavery;  they  raved 
and  strove  against  them  in  various  ways;  they 
called  it  a  "political  question,"  and  one  aVjout 
which  those  in  Eii'^land  knew  little  or  nothing; 
they  denied  them  the  right  of  meddling  with  it, 
and  denounced  them  for  "interfering"  in  the 
affairs  of  the  distant  colonies.     But  those  nieas- 


and 


prevailed,  as  "  anti-rcpublican,  jacobinical, 
ho! -headed,"   as   those    might    have    been  I 


thought  to  be  who  xised  them;  and  now  the 
whole  world  knows  that  the  liberation  of  eight 
liundred  thousand  slaves  in  the  West  Indies 
was  cftected  by  the  influence  of  Christian  efforts 
which  were  made  on  the  distant  island  of  Great 
Britain.  And  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
time  arrived  for  them  to  be  set  free  while  the 
Wesleyan  conference,  which  had  labored  and 
prayed  so  sincerely  for  this  event,  was  in  ses- 
sion.    This  was  Augu.st  1,  1834. 

In  their  annual  address  to  the  Methodist 
societies,  they  thus  allude  to  this  memorable 
event: 

"It  is  a  singular  and  very  delightful  circum- 
stance, that,  during  the  sittings  of  the  confer- 
ence, the  day  arrived  when  the  state  of  slavery 
in  the  British  West  India  colonies,  according  to 
the  decision  of  the  Legislature,  should  forever 
cease.  We  congratulate  you  on  this  happy 
accomplishment  of  your  desires.  The  bondage 
of  the  negroes  has  now  become  a  matter  of  past 
history,  and  no  longer  oppresses  or  demoralizes 
the  master.  We  deeply  regret  the  fact  that 
there  are  yet  states,  professedly  Christian,  in 
which  tlie  sinfully-degrading  caste  of  color  exists 
in  its  most  repulsive  form;  but  we  are  willing  to 
cherish  the  hope  that  the  example  of  Great 
Britain  will  be  followed  by  every  other  nation, 
and  that  slavery,  at  least  among  all  people  call- 
ing themselves  Christian,  will  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue no  longer.  'God  halli  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth;'  and  we  anticipate  the  time,  by  the  admis- 
sion and  triumph  of  this  great  truth,  when  all 
civil  distinctions  arising  merely  from  color  and 
complexion  sliall  be  abolished. 

["  Tliose  anticipations  are  delightful;  but  there 
are  others  yet  more  so.  Oppi)sed  and  persecuted 
as  the  missionaries  have  too  frequently  been,  yet 
their  labors  liave  been  signally  successful.  And 
are  we  not  justified  in  supposing  that  if  the 
word  of  the  Lord  has  thus  been  glorified,  when 
its  progress  was  obstructed  by  so  many  hin- 
derances,  far  more  efficient  and  rapiel  shall  be  its 
movements,  far  more  briglit  its  glory,  now  that, 
through  the  wonder-working  providence  of  God, 
those  hinderances  continue  no  longer?  We  thank 
God,  M'ho  has  put  it  into  your  hearts  to  show 
already  sucli  liberal  zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  negroes,  and  we  feel  confident  that  you 
will  enable  us  to  embrace  the  increasing  oppor- 
tunities for  useful  labor  which  will  now  be 
afforded  by  the  altered  condition  of  West  Indian 
society."]* 

But  whetlier  any  of  those  generous-hearted 
and  truly-Christian  mini-sters  will  ever  live  to 
realize  the  pleasing  anticipations  which  tliey 
here  express,  concerning  the  Christian  states  of 
which  they  speak,  is  extremely  problematical; 
and  what  tliey  would  have  said,  had  they  fully 
known  the  real  state  of  things  with  regard  to 
slavery  in  the  Church  which  beai's  their  name  in 
this  country,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  One  ex- 
pression of  their  feelings  they  have  given,  how- 
ever, we  believe,  from  what  little  they  did  know 
a  few  years  since;  they  have  sent  no  one  to 
represent  them  in  this  country,  since  the  General 
conference  delegated  an  enslaver  to  represent  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  England;  one 
reason  may  be,   that    they    have    no  enslavers 


*  Tlio  part  in  brackets  was  omitted  by  Mr.  Sunderland, 
tliou;;h  it  contains  nn  important  part  <.f  tlie  doouuifnt. 
I'or  the  whole  Address,  see  Western  Advocate  of  Decem- 
ber 12,  1S34,  Vol.  I,  p.  130,  col.  fl,  tn/ra,  and  cojiicd  eutire 
iu  Chaiiter  VI,  p.  7,  of  this  work.  C.  Ku-ioii. 
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among  their  preachers,  and  of  course  they  can 
not  reciprocate  the  favor  we  did  them  in'lS28, 
by  seuduiy  one  to  represent  the  English  connec- 
tion here.  j 

It  is  -well  known  that  the  laws  of  the  United  j 
States  declare  the  African  slave-trade  to  be 
piracy,  and  punishable  with  death;  but  what 
can  render  the  foreign  slave-trade  so  much  worse 
than  the  same  kind  of  trade  cairied  on  under 
circumstances  a  thousand  times  more  aggra- 
vating, within  the  limits  of  the  United  States'? 
And  yet  the  traffic  in  human  souls  is  carried  on  ] 
among  us  in  these  free  and  Christian  slates,  with 
the  very  same  kind  of  violence,  kidnapping,  and 
fraud  which  was  ever  iJerpetrated  on  the  coast  of  [ 
Africa.  Thousands  are  bought  and  sold  and 
transported  from  one  place  to  another  in  this 
country  every  year.  For  evidence  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  see  the  doings  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Antislavery  convention,  held  in  Boston  in 
May  last.  j 

JSow,  in  view  of  these  appalling  facts,  you 
will  naturally  l>e  led  to  inquire,  ""What  can; 
we  do?"  To  this  inquiry  we  beg  leave  respect 
fully  to  answer,  and  to  suggest  a  few  things, ' 
which  we  humbly  conceive  eveiy  Christian,  | 
and  especially  every  Christian  minister,  is  j 
at  this  time  more  than  ever  deeply  concerned  i 
to  do.  j 

1.  We  should  make  ourselves  well  acquainted  ' 
with  the  state  of  slavei-y  in  this  country,  espe-  i 
cially  as  it    is  connected  with    the   Christian 
Church.     This  subject  is  at  the  present  time  en- 
gros.sing  the  attention  of  a  great  proportii.n  of  this  j 
nation;  and  by  many,  evils  of  the  greatest  mag-  j 
uitude  are  anticipated,  merely  from  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  the  slaveiy  question,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, if  for  no  other,  we  should  inform  ourselves  ! 
upon  this  subject.     Now,  we  might  as  well  tiy  to 
hide  the  light  of  the  noonday  sun  as  to  prevent 
its  discussion;  and  as  to  the  evils  feared  by  manj-, 
■we  conceive  that  they  are  already  upon  us — they 
have  for  j-ears  been  palsying  the  energies  of  the 
nation,  and  eating  out  the  vitals  of  the  Christian 
Church.     These  evils  have  come  upon  us  while 
we  have  been  sleeping,  and  dreaming  of  peace 
and  prosperity;  and  so  we  have  been  resting  un- 
conscious of  any  danger,  till  the  horrid  monster 
has  insinuated  himself  into  the  Church  of  God, 
and  blighted  her  fairest  prospects  with  his  pesti- 
ferous breath.     And  how  can  we  be  faithful  to 
our  solemn  trust,   without    informing  ourselves 
upon  this  momentous  subject? 

2.  There  is  another  thing  which  God  himself 
commands  us  to  do:  "Remember  them  that  are 
in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them;  them  which  suf- 
fer adversitv,  as  being  yourselves  also  in  the 
body."  Heb.  xiii,  3.  Two  millions,  five  hun- 
dred thousand  of  our  fellow-citizens  or  breth- 
ren are  "  in  bonds,"  even  in  this  land  of  boasted 
freedom.  Do  we  remember  them  at  the  family 
altar?  Do  we  remember  them  at  the  monthly  | 
concert  for  prayer?*  Do  we  remember  that  the  1 
great  proportion  of  them  are  in  their  sins,  going  I 
down  to  hell;  that  it  is  the  grand  policy  of  most  j 
of  their  masters  to  degrade  and  brutalize  their  i 
minds,  by  withholding  from  them  all  knowledge; 
and  consequently,  if  there  be  any  one  class  of  1 
human  beings  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  who  , 
have  a  higher  claim  than   all  the  rest  for  our  i 


•  The  last  Monday  nieht  in  each  month  has  been  ob- 
serred  recently  in  many  places  as  a  concert  for  prayer  for 
the  slaves  in  this  country,  and  their  masters.  We  hope 
it  will  be  observed  by  aU  who  desire  to  obey  the  abore  i 
command  of  God.  j 


synjpathies  and  missionary  labors,  the  two  mill- 
ions, five  hundred  thousand  slaves  in  our  own 
land  are  that  class?  And  we  should  remember, 
too,  that  these  miserable  beings  are  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  every 
year,  or  about  two  hundred  are  added  to  the 
number  every  day  I 

3.  "  But  when  should  the  system  of  slavery 
cease?'  We  answer,  if,  as  we  trust  it  has  been 
fully  made  to  appear  in  the  foregoing  remarks, 
slaverj-  is  one  general  system  of  violence,  rob- 
bery, injustice,  vice,  and  oppression,  t^ien  it  is  a 
sin  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  ought  to  cease  at 
once,  NOW  and  forevek.  But  mark  us  here. 
We  do  not  mean  bj^  this  that  all  the  slaves 
should  be  thrust  out  loose  upon  the  nation  like  a 
herd  of  cattle,  nor  that  they  should  be  immedi- 
ately invested  with  all  political  privileges  and 
rights,  nor  yet  that  they  should  be  banished 
from  the  land  of  their  nativity  to  a  distant  clime. 
But  we  mean  that  the  slaves 'should  immediately 
be  brought  under  the  protection  of  suitable  laws, 
placing  Uieni  under  such  a  supervision  as  might 
be  adapted  to  their  condition;  one  which  would 
secure  to  them,  by  adequate  and  impartially-ad- 
ministered laws, 'the  right  of  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  their  own  labor,  and  the  privilege  of  obtain- 
ing secular  and  religious  instruction.  And 
nothing  in  the  world  hinders  the  enactment  of 
such  laws,  by  which  the  slaves  might  be  made 
free,  with  all  imaginable  safety,  immediately, 
but  the  wickedness  of  those  who  hold  them  iu 
bondage. 

We  would,  dear  brethren,  in  conclusion,  com- 
mend this  subject  in  all  its  important  bearings, 
to  your  most  serious  and  prayerful  attention;  and 
in  doing  this,  as  we  can  not  enlarge  upon  it  here, 
we  would  mention  the  letters  of  J.  G.  Birney, 
Esq.,  which  have  recently  been  published  on  the 
subject  of  African  colonization  and  slavery;  and 
for  all  the  antislavery  publications,  we  woidd 
respectfully  bespeak  a  candid  reading  before  you 
pass  any  judgment  against  them. 

W<;  leave  it  to  your  own  consciences  and  the 
providence  of  God,  to  dictate  to  you  the  course 
of  your  duty.  But  we  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest, whether  the  true  friends  of  Methodism  and 
the  Church  of  Christ  will  have  done  their  duty, 
if  the  next  General  conference  is  suffered  to  pass 
without  having  heard  from  our  congregations 
and  conferences  upon  this  momentous  subject. 
Why  sliould  we  be  so  very  far  behind  our  breth- 
ren in  England,  in  relation  to  this  thing?  Why 
should  we  be  at  all  behind  any  of  the  good  and 
the  faithful  in  this  country,  in  our  efforts  to  re- 
lieve the  Church  of  so  "  great "  an  "  evil?"  How 
can  we  stand  still  and  pause,  when  God  and 
the  cause  of  bleeding  humanity  have  claims  so 

high:  ^ 

Permit  us  to  subscribe  ourselves,  dear  breth- 
ren, with  due  respect  and  affection. 
Yours,  affectionately. 

Shipley  W,  Willsox, 
Abeam  D.  Merbill, 
La  Ror  Sixdeki..\m>, 
George  Storks, 
Jakep  Perki.ns. 
Boston.  December  19,  1834. 
P.  S.  Perhaps  we  should  add  here,  that  we 
know  a   number  of   brethren,   members   of  the 
same  conferences  with  ourselves,  who  agree  with 
the  foregoing  views  of  slavery,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  but  they  would  give  their  names  to  this 
appeal,  if  we  could  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting   them.      (Zions    Herald,    Extra,   Feb- 
Tuary  4,  1835.) 
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DOCTMENT  17. 


A  Counter  Appeal  to  the  Ministers  and  Members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  New 
England  and  New  Hampshire  Conferences, 
dated   March  27,  1835. 

Dear  Brethren, — With  regret  wo  observe  that 
an  attempt  has  been  made,  by  a  late  publication 
in  our  othcial  paper,  to  disturb,  with  a  new  and 
exciting  discussion,  the  harmony  and  prosperity 
■with  which  it  hath  pleased  the  providence  of 
God  licretofore  to  bless  our  ministry  and 
Churches.  Against  that  publication,  fraught  as 
it  is  with  doctrines  radically  erroneous;  ar- 
raigning as  it  does  the  fathers,  the  Discipline, 
and  the  institutions  of  our  Church;  and  produc- 
tive as  we  fear  it  must  be  of  consequences 
deeply  injurious  to  the  holy  cause  in  which  the 
affections  and  powers  of  our  souls  are  engaged, 
we  firmly  declare  our  dissent,  and  earnestly 
enter  our  protest. 

In  the  free  remarks  which  we  are  about  to 
make,  founded  upon  this  document,  but  not  con- 
Jined  to  it,  our  strictures  are  intended  not  against 
our  brethren — the  authors — but  against  their 
course  and  their  sentiments;  our  object  is  de- 
fense and  not  assault;  our  earnest  wish  is  to  con- 
ciliate and  not  to  wound;  our  desire  is  to  pre- 
vent and  not  to  aggravate  the  divisions  which 
severe  imputations  and  warm  feelings  would 
fearfully  introduce  among  us,  and  our  earnest 
prayer  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  is,  that  neither 
of  us  may  hinder  the  great  cause  of  freedom  to 
the  oppressed,  harmony  to  our  Church,  and 
peace  to  the  Union.  Earnestly  invoking  the 
same  moderation,  and  the  same  prayer  on  your 
part,  we  ask  your  candid  attention,  while,  in  a 
spirit  of  brotherly  kindness,  frankness,  and 
freedom,  we  brin»  the  sentiments  of  the  appeal, 
lately  published  in  the  Zion's  Herald,  Extra,  to 
the  calm  test  of  reason,  and  the  still  more 
decisive  authority  of  the  oracles  of  infalli- 
bility. 

More  lavish  in  condemning  tlie  course  which 
has  been  pursued,  than  in  proscribing  the  op- 
erations  wnich  sliould  have  been  adopted,  our 
brethren  give  us  no  very  specific  plan  of  remedy 
for  the  evils  against  wliicli  they  would  awaken 
our  active  abhorrence.  With  regard  to  their 
theoretic  view  of  slavery,  the  following  sentence 
appears  to  convey  the  most  concise  and  explicit 
expression:  "  We  say  the  system  is  wrong,  it  is 
cruel  and  u/ijust  in  all  its  parts  and  principles, 
and  that  no  Christian  can  consistently  lend  his  in- 
fiuence  or  example  for  one  mo.ment  in  support  of  it, 
and  consequently  it  should  be  abandoned  now  and 
FOREVER."  Tliis  general  projjosition  has,  like 
many  other  of  the  broad  maxims  used  by  the 
advocates  of  our  brethren's  views,  the  merit  at 
once  of  a  simple  conciseness  and  sweeping  com- 
prehensiveness, which,  however  convenient  for 
splendid  declamation,  even  the  authors  find 
somewhat  embarrassing  when  tliey  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  practical  operation.  How  our  brethren 
succeeded  in  the  practical   application  of  tliese 

feneral  views,  we  .shall  subsequently  examine; 
ut  our  present  business  is  with  the  maxim 
itself.  We  understand  it  as  declaring  that  no 
part  of  the  system  is  just  or  humane,  that  no 
Christian  can  consistently  support  any  part  of 
it,  and  that  the  whole  should  Ije  this  moment 
abandoned.  From  other  parts  of  the  appeal  we 
do  also  unilerstand  them  to  maintain,  that  they 
consider  the  doctrine  of  our  disciplinary  General 
Rule,  to  which  they  have,  as  Methodists,  given 
their    consent,    is,  that    no    slaveholder   is    truly 


I  awakened,  and  therefore  that  no  slaveholder  can 
I  rightly  be  permitted  a  place  i/j  the  Christian  Church. 
Against  this  peremptory  and  coinpreliensive 
I  scheme  of  unchristianizing,  we  confess  we  have 
I  some  very  radical  objections;  founded  not  merely 
in  the  deep  feeling  we  entertain  of  tlie  piety,  the 
usefulness,  and  the  high  proofs  of  Divine  bless- 
ing upon  tlieir  lives  and  labors,  which  many 
have  exhibited,  whom  these  summary  dicta 
would  sweep  with  tlie  besom  of  spiritual  and 
eternal  death;  but  founded  also,  as  we  conceive, 
both  upon  the  explicit  directions  of  the  Gospel, 
and  upon  the  general  spirit  and  tenor  of  New 
Testament  Christianity.  Following  in  tlie  main 
the  train  of  subjects  presented  in  the  appeal,  we 
shall  present,  1.  The  Scripture  argument  and  its 
application  to  the  course  of  our  Church.  2.  A 
defense  of  the  Discipline  and  institutions  of  our 
Church.  3.  An  examination  of  the  authorities 
quoted;  and,  4.  Our  view  of  the  measures  now  in 
operation,  and  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued. 

I.  Scripture  Argument. 

In  our  examination  of  the  Scripture  Argu- 
ment upon  this  subject,  we  shall  not  amplify 
the  discussion  by  any  arguments  wliicli  might 
be  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  not  assured- 
ly because  we  shall  fail  of  finding  full  sup- 
port for  our  views  in  its  doctrines  and  exam- 
ples,* but  because,  when  we  had  done,  it  might 
very  properly,  we  admit,  be  replied  that  we  are 
the  children  of  a  brigliter  dispensation;  and 
because,  also,  if,  as  we  trust  can  be  clearly 
shown,  the  New  Testament  is  perfectly  explicit 
and  decisive,  from  its  authority  tliere  is  no  ap- 
peal. We  shall,  therefore,  inquire,  1.  Wiiat  is 
the  general  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  Gospel?  and 
2.  What  are  the  specific  directions  of  the  New 
Testament  on  this  subject? 

1.  The  grand  summary  of  the  law  of  nations 
and  of  men,  condensed  with  an  energy  worthy 
a  Divine  origin  into  a  brief  clause,  is,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself — All  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them." 

From  these  texts  we  think  clearly  results 
this  simple  rule:  No  man  has  a  right  to  remove 
any  providential  evil  upon  himself,  by  impos- 
ing a  still  greater  evil  upon  another.  What- 
ever be  the  nature  of  any  evil,  imposed  by 
Providence  upon  me — loss  of  health,  of  liberty, 
or  of  life — if  I  love  my  neighbor  as  myself,  I 
shall  continue  that  endurance  rather  tiian  re- 
lieve myself  by  the  infliction  of  still  greater 
misery  upon  another.  And,  generalizing  it, 
if  any  class  of  men  to  which  1  belong,  by  any 
dispensation  of  God,  by  birth,  or  otherwise,  be 
placed  in  any  circumstances  of  uidiappiness, 
of  whatever  kind,  they  are  bound,  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Golden  Rule,  to  continue  that  state 
of  un happiness  so  long  as  it  can  be  removed 
only  by  imposing  a  still  greater  amount  of  un- 
happiness  upon  society  at  large.  If  the  cir- 
cumstances are  partly  removable  without  cre- 
ating more  unhappiness  than  is  diminished, 
that  removal  should  be;  but  if  they  be  in  any 
way  so  organized  into  the  structure  of  society 
that  the  wrecking  of  the  removal  would  be  pro- 


*  Moses  notices  two  or  three  sorts  of  slaveii  among  the 
Ilcbrewif,  who  hail  foreign  slaves,  obtained  l»j  capture, 
by  purcliusc,  or  born  in  the  house.  Over  the.«e  uinsters 
liiiil  an  (Mitirc  auUiority;  tliey  might  sell  them,  exchange 
thi'Mi.  puni-li  lli>iu.  judge  tlicm,  and  oven  put  them  to 
dentil,  wiilinut  iiulilii-.  process;  in  which  the  Hebrews 
fi'llowcd  tlic  rules  cuuimon  toother  nations. — Jiobinson's 
( iilmtt — Articlf,  Slarrry. 
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ductive  of  more  evil  than  their  longer  continu- 
ance, no  man  can  justifiably  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  bringing  about  a  revolution  to  effect 
their  removal. 

And  it  is  on  this  principle — the  obligation 
of  the  part  to  suffer  for  the  good  of  the  whole — 
that  all  human,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Divine, 
government,  is  founded.  Not  a  single  earthly 
enjoyment,  not  a  single  civil  or  political  right, 
does  social  man  possess,  ease,  libertj',  or  life, 
which  many  an  individual  has  not,  and  any  in- 
dividual may  not,  by  the  obvious  operation  of 
the  Golden  Kule,  be  called  upon,  fur  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  to  offer  up  on  the  altar  of 
GENERAL  GOOD.  To  Say  nothing  of  the  minor, 
tlie  criminal,  or  tlie  maniac,  who  are  all  obliged 
to  make  such  a  sacrifice,  what  beings  suffer  a 
more  rigorous  slavery  than  the  thousands  of 
armed  soldiers,  who,  in  defense  of  their  coun- 
try's liberties,  like  tlie  patriots  of  our  own  mem- 
orable Revolution,  under  the  pressure  of  mar- 
tial law,  the  creatures,  for  the  time,  of  a  mil- 
itary despotism,  are  obliged  to  march  to  the 
field  of  battle,  and  pour  forth  their  lives  a  sac- 
rifice to  the  law  of  general  good?  This  sacri- 
fice of  ease,  of  liberty,  and  of  life,  the  hapless 
victim  may  not  refuse,  simply  because  he  could 
avoid  the  miseries  of  his  fate  only  by  the  in- 
fliction of  still  more  terrible  miseries  on  society 
at  large. 

And,  in  applying  this  same  reasoning  to  the 
specific  case  of  slavery,  we  should  not  be  justi- 
fied in  revolutionizing  its   position,  unless  we 
had   rational    grounds  to  believe  that  such  a 
process  would  add  to  the  sura  of  liappiness. 
Every  diminution  of  the  intensity  of  suffering,  j 
however,  or  of  tlie  amount  of  exercisable  au-  i 
thority,  which  could  be  made,  without  creating  j 
more  misery  than  it  subtracts,  ought  instantly  | 
to  be  made;  and  the  moment  tlie  whole  can  be  j 
diminished    away,    whether    immediately    or 
gradually,  without  causing  more  suffering  than 
it  destroys,  then,  and  not  till  tlien,  should  it  I 
be  absolutel}'   and  entirely  annihilated.     For 
ease  of  application,  the  results  may  be  stated 
thus:    1.  The  authority  of  the  master  should 
terminate  so  soon  as  its  cessation  would  not 
produce  more  evils  than  would  its  longer  con- 
tinuance; and,  2.  The  authority  should  be  di- 
minished in  amount  and  severity  when  such  a 
diminution  would  not  produce  more  evil  than 
it  would  subtract. 

If  the  first  of  these  propositions  asserts  that 
the  general  rule  of  Christianity  not  only  per- 
mits, but,  in  supposable  circumstances,  enjoins 
a  continuance  of  the  master's  authority,  the  lat- 
ter does,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoin  the  least  \ 
possible  unnecessarj'  exercise  of  severity.  And  | 
it  may  be  well  here  to  remark,  the  fallacy  ; 
which  both  our  brethren  and  others  use,  when 
urging  tlie  morality  of  this  question,  in  found- 
ing their  reasonings,  not  upon  the  relation  it- 
self, nor  upon  what  that  relation  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  truly  Christian  master,  but 
upon  extreme  cases  "of  licentious  and  cruel 
abuse  of  that  relation  in  the  hands  of  a  tyrant. 
Supposing  the  case  of  a  Christian,  necessitated 
to  hold  men  in  the  relation  of  slaves,  such  would 
be  the  proper  influence  of  the  religion  that,  al- 
though the  forms  of  slavery  might  remain,  its 
infamies  and  its  miseries  would  cease.  When, 
therefore,  our  brethren,  and  others,  portray  the 
horrors  of  cruelty  and  abomination  exercised 
by  tyrranical  masters,  carrying  out  the  specif- 
ics with  all  the  exactness  of  surgical  detail, 
and  ask  us  if  those  barbarities  are  for  a  mo- 


ment exercisable  by  a  Christian,  or  justifiable 
by  Scripture,  we  readily  answer,  certainty  not. 
It  is  as  certain  that  the  abuses  of  the  master's 
authority  are  not  for  a  moment  justifiable  as 
that  its  existence  in  some  circumstances  is. 

2.  Such  being,  as  we  conceive,  the  view 
which  the  general  spirit  of  the  Gospel  pre- 
sents of  this  subject,  we  may  next  proceed  to 
examine  the  specific  texts.  Of  these,  beside 
the  two  which  we  have,  we  believe,  sufliciently 
discussed,  our  brethren  favor  us  with  an  exege- 
sis upon  two  others,  which  appear  to  our  view 
somewhat  unmanageable  in  their  hands.  Be- 
tween text  and  commentary,  there  appears  to 
us  a  fair  combat;  and  as  they  come  to  no  com- 
promise, it  is  unnecessary  to  say  which  comes 
oft"  with  the  mastery.  To  illustrate  the  just- 
ness of  our  strictures,  we  shall  give  entire  their 
exegesis  upon  the  first,  prefixing,  however,  to 
the  verse  they  quote  the  four  verses  preceding, 
which  they  chose  to  omit.  Our  brethren,  by 
candidlj'  conceding,  save  us  the  trouble  of 
proving  that  the  word  here  and  elsewhere,  ren- 
dered servant,  properly  means  slave*  We  in- 
clude their  text  and  commentary  in  quota- 
tions. 

"  '  Servants  [slaves]  obey  in  all  things  your 
masters,  according  to  the  flesh;  not  with  eye 
service  as  men-pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of 
heart,  fearing  God.  And  whatsoever  }-e  do,  do 
it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men; 
knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  the 
reward  of  the  inheritance:  for  ye  serve  tlie  Lord 
Christ.  But  he  that  doeth  wrong,  shall  receive 
for  the  wrong  which  he  hath  done:  and  there  is 
no  respect  of  persons.'  Col.  iii,  22-25.  '  Mas- 
ters, give  unto  your  servants  that  whicli  is  just 
and  equal,  knowing  that  ye  also  have  a  Master 
in  heaven.'  Col.  iv,  1.  This  text  alone,  were 
it  properly  obeyed,  would  anniliilate  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery  from  the  Church  aud  nation. 
And  is  it  just  and  equal  when  the  poor  slaves 
are  compelled,  often  by  the  stroke  of  the  club, 
or  the  cowhide,  to  toil  in  weariness  and  want 
as  long  as  they  live,  till  they  finally  drop  into 
the  grave,  without  their  ever  being  paid  one 
penny  as  an  equivalent  for  their  laborV" 

This  brief  specimen  of  critical  exposition 
contains  an  aflirmation  and  a  question.  The 
question,  in  effect,  asks,  with  a  most  ingenuous 
simplicity,  Avhether  the  most  tyrannic  cruelty 
be  equity  and  justice?  We  as  ingenuously 
answer,  we  opine,  not.  Cruelty  is  not  equity 
and  justice,  just  as  two  and  two  are  not 
five.  Tlie  affirmation  is  slightlj'  ambiguous,  if 
it  mean  that  by  this  text  slavery  would  in- 
stantly be  annihilated;  that  is  the  very  thing  to 
be  proved,  and  not  merely  asserted.  If  it 
mean  that  by  this  text  slavery  would  be 
ultimately  annihilated,  though  this  might 
bear  a  dispute,  we  have  no  objection  to  con- 
cede it.  We  have  not,  however,  done  with  this 
text. 

We  say,  then,  that  this  text  proves,  to  a 
demonstration,  that,  in  the  primitive  Christiau 
Church  at  Colosse,  under  the  apostolic  eye, 
and  with  the  apostolic  sanction,  the  relation  of 
master  aud  slace  was  permitted  to  subsist.  The 
slave  is  addressed  as  continuing  a  slave,  the 
master  as  permanently  a  master;  the  former  is 
exhorted  to  obedience,  the  latter  to  justice  and 


*  The  word  dottJos,  which  we  translate  sen-ant,  properly 
means  a  slave,  one  who  is  the  entire  property  of  his  mas- 
ter.—/>r.  Clarlc. 
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equity  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority.*  Who 
can  assert,  in  the  face  of  this  text,  tliat  no 
slave-master  is  "  truly  awakened,"  uor  can  bi 
endured  in  a  Christian  Church? 

"Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling 
wherein  he  was  called.  Art  thou  called  being 
a  servant?  care  not  for  it:  but  if  thou  mayest 
be  made  ivae,  use  it  rather.  For  he  that  is 
called  in  the  Lord,  being  a  servant,  is  the 
Lord's  freeman;  likewise  also,  he  that  is  called, 
being  free,  is  Christ's  servant.  Ye  are  bought 
with  a  price;  be  not  ve  the  servants  of  men." 
1  Cor.  vii,  20-23. 

This  text  seems  mainly  to  enjoin  and  sanc- 
tion the  fitting  continuance  of  the  present  so- 
cial relations;  the  freeman  was  to  remain  free, 
and  the  slave,  unless  emancipation  should  offer, 
was  to  remain  a  slave.  We  shall  not  amplify  to 
show  how  conclusive  this  text  may  be  for  us, 
but  will  simply  give  an  analysis  of  the  exposi- 
tion given  by  our  brethren.  They  say,  "From 
these  words  two  things  are  apparent:  first,  that 
Christianity  does  not  alter  tlie  civil  connection 
which  one  man  may  sustain  merely  by  his  em- 
bracing it."  On  this  statement  we  may  remark 
two  things:  1.  The  writer,  in  this  simple  sen- 
tence, concedes  the  whole  question,  and  gives 
up  the  whole  point.  Is  not  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave  "  a  civil  connection,"  and  will 
not  Christianity  "  merelj'  upon  his  embracing 
it,"  dissolve  that  civil  connection?  If  not,  then 
religion  and  slavery  can  exist  together,  and  the 
dispute  is  at  an  end.  2.  Our  brethren  grant 
more  than  we  can  accept.  If  embracing  Chris- 
tianity alters  no  civil  relation,  slaverj',  for 
aught  religion  docs,  may  become  perpetual; 
and  thus  the  Avhole  is  conceded  that  tlie  most 
inveterate  slaveholder  can  desire.  From  such 
a  liberality  of  concession  we  beg  to  be  excused. 
"  Secondly,  slavery  is  here  condemned,  inas- 
much as  the  apostle  commands  such  as  were 
slaves  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  afforded 
for  obtaining  their  liberty."  Does  the  writer 
mean  to  say  that  the  command  to  use  his  free- 
dom, if  obtained,  implies  a  moral  condemna^ 
tioa  of  his  previous  servitude?  Surely,  he  can 
not.  The  justest  governor  that  ever  sent  forth 
a  criminal  from  his  completed  imprisonment, 
commands  him  to  depart  and  use  his  freedom, 
but  does  not  condemn  his  previous  confinement; 
the  vilest  slaver  that  ever  knocked  off  his  vic- 
tim's fetters,  bids  him  use  his  release,  but  con- 
demns not  his  former  servitude.  Beside,  there 
happens  to  be  no  command  in  the  case;  the  op- 
tative particle  rather,  expressive  of  mere  pref- 
erableness,  shows  it  to  be  merely  a  matter  of 
recommendation  or  advice.  That  the  apostle 
does  not  here  denounce  slavery,  is  evident  from 
the  direction  to  the  slave  to  care  not  for  it;  nor 
can  that  phrase  mean,  as  the  writer,  inveter- 
ately  wrong,  would  make  it  say,  let  it  not  hin- 
der your  accepting  salvation,  since  the  Greek  word 
for  "care" — expressive  of  a  centering  of  liis 
mind  upon  liis  chains — proves  that  he  simply 
forbids  discontent;  and,  secondly,  the  advice 
happens  to  be  addressed  to  those  who  liad  al- 
ready accepted  salvation.      The  writer   then, 

*Dr.  Adam  Clnrke,  a  favorite  authority  with  imnip- 
diate  abolitionist.s — with  what  propriety  we  Rhnll  soon 
show — thus  gives  us  his  view  of  justice  and  equity  in  this 
case:  '-As  it  is  bondsmen  or  slaves  of  whom  the  apos- 
tle spealts,  we  may  at  once  see  with  what  i>ropriety  this 
exhortation  is  piVen."  "Justice  and  equity  required 
that  they  should  have  proper  fnod,  proper  raiment,  due 
rest,  and  no  more  than  moderate  work."  In  how  many 
years,  with  a. justice  and  equity  like  this,  would  slavery 
be  annihilated  ?  • 


expatiating  at  some  length  on  the  abuses  of 
slavery,  denies  that  the  apostle  "justifies  such 
a  system  of  slavery,"  implying,  apparently,  by 
his  emphatic  such,  that  he  does  not  condemn  a 
less  cruel  maintenance  of  slavery;  and  thus 
tlie  unfortunate  critic,  on  this  passage,  would 
seem  to  close  as  it  began,  with  a  clear  conces- 
sion of  the  whole  question  in  debate! 

Here  ends  this  sjiecimen  of  Biblical  comment- 
ary. Of  all  the  numerous  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  upon  this  subject,  not  another  is 
brought  under  their  critical  canvassing,  and 
we  are  left  to  ask.  Why  was  the  Scripture  ex- 
amination commenced,  or  why  was  it  not,  in 
some  measure,  completed?  Was  this  random 
sermonizing  upon  a  few  co/Hjoara/iwZ;/ indecisive 
texts,  intended  to  be  passed  upon  the  unscru- 
tinizing  reader  for  a  sifting  of  the  Bible  doc- 
trines? or  were  the  remaining  texts  given  up, 
in  honest  despair,  as  impregnable  to  assault, 
and  inflexible  to  perversion?  But  if,  however, 
tliey  thought  most  prudent  to  close  here,  we 
shall  not;  for,  although  we  could  confidently 
and  safely  rest  even  upon  tliese  few  texts,  we 
do  conceive  that  there  are  other  texts  which,  if 
there  be  meaning  in  words,  or  force  in  demon- 
stration, do  place  this  matter  above  the  reach 
of  debate  or  doubt. 

"  Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your 
masters  according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  in  singleness  of  heart  as  unto 
Christ;  not  with  eye  service  as  men-pleasers, 
but  as  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of 
God  from  the  heart;  with  good  will  doing  serv- 
ice, as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men;  knowing 
that  whatsoever  good  thing  any  man  doeth,  the 
same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he 
be  bond  or  free.  And,  ye  masters,  do  the  same 
thing  unto  them,  forbearing  threatening;  know- 
ing that  your  Master  also  is  in  heaven;  neither 
is  there  respect  to  2>ersons  with  him."  Eph.  vi, 
5-9.  On  this  text  we  remark,  1.  It  places  it 
beyond  debate  or  doubt  that  the  apostle  did  per- 
mit slaveholders  in  the  Christian  Church.  There 
were  already  such  in  the  Cluirch  of  Ephesus, 
or  he  would  not  have  addressed  them  by  the 
term  master,  as  a  legitimate  and  continuous  ti- 
tle; without  one  word  of  emancipation  he  di- 
rectly enjoins  upon  them  the  mild  exercise  of 
that  authoritv,  "forbearing threatening." 

2.  He  exhibits  the  difference  between  slave- 
holding  in  the  hands  of  a  Christian  master  and 
a  tyrannical  and  heathen  master.  While  the 
former  might  exercise  the  proper  duties  of  the 
station,  the  latter  would  no  doubt  be  guilty  of 
all  the  cruelties  and  abominations  of  whicli 
Greek  and  Roman  slavery  was  preeminently 
full.  Yet  the  enormity  of  its  abuses  did  not., 
in  his  opinion,  require  the  immediate  abolition 
of  the  relation  itself. 

3.  The  New  Testament,  here  and  elsewhere, 
enjoins  obedience  upon  the  slave  as  an  obliga- 
tion due  to  a  present  rightful  authority.  They 
are  to  be  "obedient,"  not  deceitfully,  but  with 
"  singleness  of  heart,"  and  "  to  please  them  in 
all  things,  not  answering  again,  not  purloining, 
but  showing  all  good  fidelity."  Titus  ii,  9. 
It  is  perfectly  ludicrous  to  pretend  that  this 
injunction  is  parallel  with  the  command  to  be 
passive  under  inflictions  for  rigliteousness' 
sake.  It  is  perfectly  irrelevant  for  our  breth 
ren  to  "challenge  any  man  in  the  world  to 
show"  how,  by  our  rules  of  interpretation,  the 
command  to  pray  for  persecutors  does  not  jus- 
tify persecution.  To  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  we  find  no  persecutors  holding  an  acknowl- 
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edged  standing  in  the  primitive  Christian 
Church;  that  -no  find  no  injunction  to  perse- 
cutors to  discharge  their  duties  with  modera- 
tion, "forbearing  threatening;"  that  we  find 
no  successive  addresses  to  Christians  perse- 
cuted, and  Christian  persecutors,  mutuallj-  to 
perform  toward  each  other  the  correlative  duties 
of  those  respective  characters,  "  we  challenge 
any  man  in  the  world  to  show  "  if  the  case  of 
the  slave  and  the  persecuted  Christian  be  par- 1 
allel,  how  the  former  is  not  justified  in  "gain- 
saying," in  refuting,  in  "answering  again," 
and  in  fleeing  from  one  city  to  another.  What 
command  obliged  the  persecuted  Christian  "  to 
please  his"  persecutor  "in  all  things,"  "with 
singleness  of  heart,"  and  "  with  all  good  fidel- 
ity?" These  are  exhortations  that  sound  like  , 
injunctions  to  perform  duties  of  at  least  a  pres- 
ent rightful  relation.  If  that  relation  be  inva- 
riably sinful,  how,  indeed,  can  any  slave  be 
justified  in  perpetuating  the  oppressive  system 
upon  others  by  submission  to  it  himself?  'How 
could  the  apostle  be  justified  in  thus  obliging 
them  to  aid  in  that  oppression  bv  even  forbid- 
ding a  breach  of  "  fidelity  V"  and  how  are  abo- 
litionists justified — who  repel  the  charge  of 
preaching,  insubordination,  or  escape — in  con- 
niving, by  their  silence,  at  the  slave's  igno- 
rance of  his  rights,  and  thus  combining  Avith 
their  oppressors  in  perpetuating  the  yoke?  | 

"  Servants,  be  subject  to  your  masters  with  ; 
all  fear,  not  only  to  those  that  are  good  and 
gentle,  but  also  to  the  froward  ;  for  this  is 
thankworthy  if  a  man,  for  conscience  tow.ird 
God,  endure  grief,  suffering  wrongfully.  For 
what  glory  is  it  if,  when  ye  be  buffeted  [ksas-  ' 
<fi^'.fjLi\-u,  boxed,  or  cuffed  on  the  ear]  for  your 
faults,  ye  take  it  patiently?"    1  Peter  ii,  \^,  19. 

Here  are  some  distinctions  worth  remarking. 
Some  masters  were  pronounced  froward,  while 
others,  strange  to  saj',  even  in  a  holy  apostle's  \ 
view,  were  good  and  gentle  masters;  to  submit 
to  the  former  was  a  merit  in  his  estimation, 
because  it  was  "'  suffering  wrongfully;"  but  it 
was  no  merit  to  submit  in  the  latter,  therefore 
he  did  not  consider  it  "  suffering  wrongfully." 
Here,  again,  is  a  clear  discrimination  between 
the  rightful  existence  of  the  relation  in  the 
hands  of  a  Christian  master,  and  its  cruelties 
and  iniquities  in  the  hands  of  the  froward.  In 
the  opinion  of  our  brethren,  slaveholders  are 
"  exactly  on  a  level "  with  man-stealers,  kid- 
nappers, and  slave-traders;  how  would  sound, 
from  an  apostle's  lips,  the  terms  "good"  man- 
stealers,  and  "gentle"  slave-traders? 

"Let  as  many  servants  [slaves]  as  are  under  ' 
the  yoke,  count   their  masters  worthy  of  all 
honor,  that  the  name  of  God  and  his  doctrine  , 
be  not  blasphemed.     And  tliey  that  have  be- 
lieving masters,  let  them  not  despise  them  be- 
cause they  are  brethren,  but  rather  do  them  serv- 
ice because  they  are  faithful  and  beloved,  par- 
takers of  the  benefit.     These  things  exhort  and 
teach.      If  any  man  think  otherwise  ...  he  is 
proud,  knowing  nothing,  etc."     1  Tim.  vi,  1,  { 
2,  etc. 

Here  are  "  slaves  " — "  under  the  yoke  " — with 
"believing  masters" — who  are  "faithful  and 
beloved,"  and  "partakers  of  the  benefit  I" 
Now,  if  the  apostle  really  believed  as  do  our 
brethren,  with  regard  to  their  comparative  de- 
grees of  guilt,  must  he  not  have  been  equally 
•willing  to  speak  of  "faithful"  slave  traders, 
"beloved"  kidnappers,  and  "believing"  man- 
stealers?  And  when  Christian  and  brotherly 
epithets  like  these  arc  lavished  by  any  one  upon  '. 


even  "  believing  masters,"  would  not  our  breth- 
ren launch  upon  him  the  title  of  an  "  apologist 
for  slaveholders,"  especially  if  he  were  an  ed- 
itor of  the  Christian  Advocate,  and  not  an  apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles? 

Again,  it  is  manifest  from  this  passage — and 
we  shall  soon  support  the  fact  by  good  author- 
ity— that  the  question  of  slave' emancipation 
did  agitate  the  primitive  Church  in  the  apostle'.s 
day.  Christianity  arose,  with  the  Golden  Rule 
for  its  motto,  and  equalizing  love  for  its  spirit; 
and  no  question  could  be  more  natural,  than 
whether  it  did  not  break  every  fetter  and  equal- 
ize the  slave  to  his  master.  Upon  this  the  apos- 
tle pronounces  his  decisive  negative  dictum;  he 
superadds  the  confirmatory  injunction  upon 
Timothy,  "  These  things  exhort  and  teach,"  and 
completes  with  drawing  a  picture  of  immediate 
abolitionists,  so  true  to  life,  that  some  of  that 
class  of  the  present  day — of  a  different  stamp, 
we  trust,  from  our  brethren — seem  to  have  sit- 
teu  as  the  originals  of  his  prophetic  pencil. 
Yet  immense  indeed  must  have  been  its  trans- 
forming effects  upon  the  intercourse  between 
master  and  slave,  and  upon  the  relation  by 
which  they  were  bound,  when  it  authoritatively 
pronounced  them  "  brethren."  Yet  neither  this, 
nor  the  decision  of  tlie  Golden  Rule,  broke  the 
relations  of  authority'  and  "obedience;"  the 
slave  might  not,  because  their  "  believing  mas- 
ters "  were  "brethren,"  assume  to  "despise 
them,"  while  the  masters — slaveholders  though, 
they  must  have  been,  and,  in  the  language  of  our 
brethren,  supporting  "  a  system  unjust  in  all  its 
parts,"  and  "  never  truly  awakened" — enjoyed 
the  communion  of  the  saints.  We  do  humbly 
conceive  that,  if  all  the  rest  of  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment were  blank  on  this  subject,  this  text  would 
present  an  impregnable  demonstration  that 
slaveholding  is  not  in  all  cases  and  invariably 
sinful;  that  we  may  not  say  that  no  slaveholder 
is  "truly  awakened;"  and  that  it  does  not,  of 
itself,  form  ground  of  exclusion  from  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

From  this  view  of  the  Bible  doctrine  we 
would  draw  the  following  general  results: 

First.  Christianity  spread  in  a  land  where 
slavery  existed  as  cruel  and  licentious  as  ever 
existed  in  this  countr)';  3-et  it  did  not,  on  ac- 
count of  those  heathenish  abuses,  pronounce  the 
relation  itself  immutably  wrong;  "  as  cruel  and 
unjust  in  all  its  parts;"  it  did  not  excommuni- 
cate the  slaveholder  as  not  "truly  awakened;" 
and  though  he  held  in  subordination  men  who 
themselves,  or  whose  ancestry  had  been  stolen, 
it  did  not  pronounce  the  holder  a  man-thief,  nor 
did  it  imperatively  require  of  him  the  perform- 
ance of  immediate  emancipation. 

Secondly.  Christianity,  oy  proclaiming  the 
immortal  existence  of  every  human  soul,  and 
pronouncing  all  equally  responsible,  and  equal- 
ly valuable  in  the  eye  of  God,  stamps  the  stig- 
ma of  libelous  absurdUij  upon  the  principle  that 
man  can,  in  nature,  be  a  mere  article  of  property. 
Whatever  may  be  the  temporary  state  of  sub- 
jection which  Christianity  itself  may,  in  pre- 
vention of  higher  evils,  "rightfully  retain  in 
transient  existence,  it  does,  at  the  same  time, 
attest  the  innate  ascendency  of  his  nature,  by 
which  he  must  inevitably  rise  above  this  ficti- 
tious and  unnatural  position  of  a  mere  chattel, 
into  an  elevation  worthy  his  true  character. 

Thirdly.  The  letter of'the  Golden  Rule  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  operate  with  an  irresistible 
tendency  to  the  amelioration,  diminution,  and 
destruction  of   slavery,  as  a  system;  holding 
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forth  its  perpetuation  as  an  abomination,  and 
its  continuance,  by  the  authors  of  legislation, 
beyond  the  time  of  its  practicable  removal,  a 
sin.  With  the  qualifications,  therefore,  which 
we  have  above  stated,  we  may  affirm  the  prop- 
osition, that  the  Bible  is  opposed  to  slaverij.  We 
may  perhaps  illustrate  the  case  by  an  analogy. 
Absolute  despotism  is  a  greater  evil  and  a 
greater  sin  than  partial  slavery,  inasmuch  as  it 
18  a  bondage  extended  over  the  whole.  At  the 
time  of  the  apostle's  life,  Nero,  another  name 
for  monster,  was  swaying  his  bloody  scepter 
over  an  imperial  plantation  of  millions  of  trem- 
bling slaves,  whose  liberties  and  lives  were  lit- 
erally his  properly.  He  had  obtained  this 
blood}'  patrimony,  through  inheritance,  from 
the  original  manstealer,  who  first  effected  the 
process  of  kidnapping  this  mighty  mass  of 
slaves  with  rivers  of  bloodshed.  Yet  persecu- 
tor, butcher,  imperial  slaveholder,  ancf,  if  you 
please,  constructive  man-stealer,  as  he  was,  no 
man  was  justified  in  attempting  a  revolution, 
unless  he  had  a  decisive  moral  certainty,  that 
such  a  revolution  would  not  be  less  horrible  in 
its  effects  than  the  present  endurance  of  the  des- 
potism. Christianity,  therefore,  forbade  the  at- 
tempt; she  sustained  the  fabric;  and  trusted  to 
her  gradual  influences  to  produce  amelioration 
and  emancipation.  Had  Nero  himself  become 
a  Christian,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  would 
not  have  enjoined  upon  the  royal  conscience  to 
resign  his  aosurdly-inherited  patrimony  of  kid- 
napped men;  nor  would  he  have  tiid  him 
immediately  abdicate  his  cart-whip  scepter, 
and  establish,  without  regard  to  consequences, 
a  Roman  democracy.  Yet  is  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  opposed  to  imperial  slavery  over 
a  big  plantation,  as  well  as  to  nabob  slavery  upon 
a  little  plantation.  True  Christianity  enjoined 
upon  him,  as  she  does  upon  every  other  pos- 
sessor of  power,  of  whatever  kind,  whether 
prince,  pope,  or  planter,  to  abdicate  just  so 
much  of  its  pressure  as  he  could  resign,  con- 
sistentl)'  with  the  general  good.  In  this 
qualified  view  of  the  subject  we  may  affirm^ 
that  the  Bible  is  opposed  to  all  slavery  and 
oppression. 

If  these  be  the  correct  views  with  regard  to 
the  principles,  it  is  also  historical  fact  that  pre- 
cisely in  accordance  was  the  primitive  practical 
f)rocess  of  emancipation.  "  Slavery,"  says  Pa- 
ey,  "was  a  part  of  the  civil  constitution  of 
most  countries  when  Christianity  appeared." 
And  giving  reasons  why  it  was  not  by  Scripture 
command  immediately  abolished,  he  continues, 
"Slaves  would  have  been  tempted  to  embrace  a 
religion  which  asserted  their  right  to  freedom; 
masters  would  have  hardlj'  been  persuaded  to 
consent  to  claims  founded  upon  such  authority; 
the  most  calamitous  of  all  contests,  a  servile 
war,  might  probably  have  ensued,  to  the  re- 
proach, tf  not  to  the  extinction  of  the  Christian 
name.  The  truth  is,  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
should  be  gradual,  and  be  carried,  by  provisions 
of  law,  under  the  protection  of  civil  govern- 
ment. Christianity  can  only  operate  as  an  al- 
terative. By  the  mild  diffusion  of  its  light  and 
influence,  the  minds  of  men  are  insensibly  pre- 
pared to  perceive  and  correct  the  enormities 
which  folly,  or  wickedness,  or  accident,  have  in- 
troduced into  their  public  establishments.  In 
this  way  the  Greek  and  Roman  slavery,  and 
since  these,  the  feudal  tyranny,  has  declined  be- 
fore it.  And  we  trust 'that,  as  the  knowledge 
and  authority  of  the  same  religion  advances  in 
the  world,  they  will  banish  what  remains  of 


I  this  odious  institution."  It  is  thus  historically 
evident,  that  the  apostles  preached  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature  under  heaven — in  the  palace 
of  the  master,  if  accessible — in  the  hovel  of  the 
slave,  if  permitted;  nor  did  they  permit  them- 
!  solves  to  endanger  the  lives  and  safety  of  soci- 
I  Gty  by  a  reckless  carelessness  of  results,  nor, 
j  be  it  especially  marked,  did  they  proceed  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  preaching  to  the  slave  by 
uncompromising  injunctions  of  emancipat'wn  upon 
the  master. 

i      Such,  brethren,  we  believe  to  have  been  the 
I  apostolic  process  of   procedure,  and  precisely 
upon  this  model  has  been  shaped  the  course  of  our 
brother  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
south.     The  spirit  of  our  ministering   brethren 
in  the  south  has  borne  the  impress  of  the  prim- 
itive type.     They,  like  the  early  apostles,  are 
a  small  minority,  beneath  a  government — though 
nominally  Christian — which  has  slavery  con- 
structed into  its   fabric,   and    is  held    by   ru- 
lers who  have  the  will  and   the  power  to  pass 
^  laws  of  oppression,  which  mercy  does  indeed 
weep  to  see  inflicted.     It  is  no  more  necessary 
;  to  defend  that  wicked  system  of  legislation,  in 
;  order   to  justify  the  course  of  our  brethren,  than 
;  it  is  necessary  to  justify  tlie   Roman   govern- 
ment in  order  to  vindicate   the  course  adopted 
by  the  apostles.     Of  both  it  may,  perhaps,  with 
equal  justice,  be    said,  they   have   directly  re- 
fused to  preclude  the  possibility  of  preaching  to  the 
slave  by  uncompromising  injunctions  of  emancipa- 
'  tion  upon  the  master.     They  do  not  close  against 
;  themselves  all  access  to  the  spiritual  dungeon 
of  the  slave,  by  forsaking  his  soul  to  emanci- 
j  pate  his  body.*     They  do  not  aggravate  the  ut- 
I  ter  desolation  of  him  for  whose  welfare  no  man 
careth;  nor,  because  rulers  have  abandoned  him 
to  temporal  misery,  do  they  increase  a  thousand 
fold  the  tyrant's  cruelty,  by  surrendering  hi« 
soul  to  eternal  death.     It  is  a  striking,  yet  glo 


fold  the  tyrant's  cruelty,  by  surrendering  his 

■'  '»g.  yet  I  " 

rious  fact  in  the  annals  of  southern  Methodism, 


that,  while  other  denominations  have  compara- 
tively forgotten  the  colored  man,  she  has  re- 
.  menibered  him;  the  graves  of  her  Cox  and  her 
I  Wright  are  lasting  mementoes  of  the  purity  of 
her  interest  in  his  behalf;  and  while  others 
have,  as  if  by  common  consent,  surrendered  the 
southern  slave  over  as  the  spiritual  property 
of  our  Church,  our  brethren  have  applied  them- 
selves to  the  humble,  yet  glorious  work,  with  a 
holy  and  enthusiastic  emulation;  they  have  not, 
at  the  distance  of  some  thousand  miles,  in  all 


*  That  thi>so  are  the  alternatives  between  which  our 
brethren  stanil,  the  laws  prohibiting  education  of  slaves 
are  at  ouce  a  melancholy  and  pi^antic  demonstration. 
The  following  remarks  of  an  intelligent  eye-witness  will 
set  the  matter  in  its  true,  impressive  liijht.  "  Were  I  to 
stop  here,  I  should  sin  against  my  brethren  who  are  af- 
flicted with  thi.s  state  of  things.  They  desire  to  confer 
the  highest  goo<l  upon  the  poor  negro.''  etc.,  "but  even 
this  work  of  faith  and  love  they  are  obliged  to  approach 
with  trembling  caution.  The  planter  who,  in  many  ca- 
ses, just  conscnt.i  to  admit  the  missionary  upon  his  plant- 
ations, is  (xceeilingly  jealous  of  northern  influence;  and 
while  no  other  instructions  are  given  them  than  are  pure- 
ly religious,  our  missionaries  can  have  access  to  them, 
and  thereby  greatly  elevate  the  moral  and  social  charac- 
ter; but  should  they  abuse  this  confidence,  this  opening 
door  would  be  forever  shut  against  them,  at  least  for  many 
years.  .  .  Whatever  refi-rs  to  Africa,  especially  to  Liberia, 
is  utterly  and  eternally  proscribed.  .  .  Not  one  woid 
must  be" said  on  the  suiiject.  .  .  So  excited  is  Uie  commw- 
7iiti/.  that  our  brethren  feel  themselves  obliged  to  observe 
an  almost  entire  silence  upon  this  subject.  .  .  They  [tlie 
l»lanterrt]  are  fr.ink  to  avow  it  as  their  opinion,  that  coloni- 
zation is  the  first  sure  step  toward  final  emancipation;  and 
hence  the  tlntjielding  opposition  manifested  l>y  most  of 
them  to  that  scheme;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the 
planters  are  utterly  hostile  to  it. — Corre.'pontlcnt  of  the. 
Zion's  Herald. 
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the    plenitude    of   pen   and   ink   benevolence 

"lemes  and  hurled  inj 
emancipation;  they  have  not  lolled  upon 


slaver. 


speculated  schemes  and  hurled  injunctions  of    nearly  as 

emancipation;  they  have  not  lolled  upon  pal-    they  are  \  ^  ^_ ^  ^..^.^  ^^^ 

nee  sofas  in  all  the  luxury  of  clerical  popular-  ,  terms  slaveholder   and  enslaver  as'  synonvmous"- 


Now,  although  our  brethren,  -who  are 

kind  upon  the  English  dictionary  as 

they  are  upon  the  Methodist  Discipline,  usod  the 


II.  Defense  of  the  Gexeeal  Coxfeeence  and 
Discipline. 


ty  and  ease;  they  have  stripped  themselves  to  the  latter  term  happens  to  be  truly  applicable  to 
the  downright  drudgery  and  dirty  work  of  be-  the  African  trader,  and  other  similar  cases,  who 
nevolence  with  the  energy  of  apostles  and  the  buys  kidnapped  or  captured  persons,  with  an  in- 
devotion  of  martyrs,  amid  tlie  fogs  and  mias-  tention  to  consign  them  to  the  horrible  slave- 
mata  of  a  healthless  climate;  they  have  rushed  ship  and  the  resulting  miseries  of  this  reducing 
into  the  hot  house  and  negro  hut  to  secure  the  j  to  slavery  or  enslavement. 

£0ul  of  the  dying;  and,  though  our  brethren  |  3.  Even  granting — what  is  not  true — that  the 
may  deal  out  sarcasms  because  they  have  taught  General  Rule,  unlike  the  apostolic  rule  in  the 
the  apostolic  precepts  of  obedience,  we  willVe-  j  primitive  Church,  forbade  the  existence,  in  our 
member,  that  by  bestowing  that  Gospel  without  I  Church,  of  slavery  in  every  forai,  and  the 
which  no  legislation  can  elevate  the  man  to  real  '  Special  Rule  permitted  it,  it  would  still  be  false 
freedom,  the  Methodist  missionary  is  the  true,  i  to  assert  that  our  General  conference  are  guilty 
practical,  heroic  emancipator;  and  though  it  of  an  unconstitutional  alteration;  for  that  altera- 
subject  us  to  the  epithet  of  apologist  for  slavery,  I  tion,  if  there  be  any,  was  made  by  a  General 
■we  shall  feel  honored  to  place  ourselves  defen-  j  conference,  who  did  "possess  full  power  to  make 
sively  beside  those  devoted  men,  whom  the  in-  j  any  alteration  they  pleased  in  the  General  Rules, 
veterate  slaveholder,  aud  the  immediatist,  in  ;  The  following  history  of  the  real  circum- 
chorus,  despise  and  denounce,  but  whom  the  j  stances  will  prove  this  assertion.  The  Method- 
God  of  love  has  richly  honored  with  overflow-  j  ist  Church  was  organized  in  1784,  with  a  pro- 
ing  blessings  and  success  in  the  bestowment  of  [  visional  General  conference,  consisting,  not  like 
luaTiy  an  immortal  soul — many  a  star  in  the  '  our  present  General  conference,  of  delegates  from 
crown  of  their  rejoicing.  j  the  different  annual  conferences,  but  of  all   the 

ministers  in  the  Church.  This  General  confer- 
ence had  power  to  alter,  or  abolish,  any,  or  all 
of  our  General  Rules;  and  by  them  it  was  that 
We  next  come  to  the  imputation  which  our  j  the  Special  Rule  was  passed,  which  recognized 
brethren  have,  with  no  small  degree  of  freedom  :  the  broad  principle  of  the  primiti\-e  Church,  that 
and  special  pleading,  endeavored  to  fix  upon  our  j  "  believing  masters  "  should  be  permitted  a  place 
General  conference  and  Discipline.  We  are  :  in  the  Christian  Church.  Years  after  this  was 
obliged  to  state,  then,  briefly,  but  we  hope  ex- !  established,  in  1812,  the  first  delegated  General 
plicitly  and  fairly,  as  we  see  nothing  which  is  '  conference  met  under  this  provision:  "  The  Gen- 
not,  when  correctly  understood,  perfectlj^  de-  [  eral  conference  shall  not  revoke  or  change  the 
fensible.  They  are  as  follows:  We  have  in  our  i  General  Rules  of  the  united  societies;"  a  rule 
book  of  Discipline  a  set  of  Gent:ral  Rules,  ex-  j  which  could  not  operate  to  destroy  any  past  al- 
pressed  in  Mr.  Wesley's  own  words,  which  our  \  teratious,  introduced  by  a  General  conference 
General  conference  has  no  constitutional  power  |  "who  had  full  power  to  make  any  alteration, 
to  alter.  One  of  these  unalterable  General  Rules  |  Hence  no  unconstitutional  "change"  has.  been 
forbids  "the  buying  and  selling  of  men,  women, '  made. 

and  children,  with  an  intention  to  enslave  them;"  {  4.  Even  granting  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
and  it  is  added,  that  "  all  these  rules,  we  know  j  known  simplicity  and  directness  should  use  terras 
his  Spirit  writes  on  all  truly-awakened  hearts."  j  so  circumlocutory  and  inapposite  to  forbid  all 
Now,  our  brethren  show  that  there  are  in  this  '  slaveholding,  still  it  would  not  follow  that  there 
same  book  of  Discipline  certain  special  rules,  J  had  been  any  unconstitutional  alteration  by  the 
passed  by  the  General  conference,  by  which  General  conference.  The  General  Rules,  to  which 
slaveholders  are  permitted  a  place  in  our  Church.  ]  every  Methodist  gives  his  assent,  were,  with 
On  these  facts  our  bretliren  ground  the  charges  of  many  other  regulations,  really  new,  established 
"inconsistency  "  in  the  Discipline,  and  an  un- '  and  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  American  Gen- 
constitutional  "change"  of  the  General  Rule  bv  '  eral  conference;  and  as  thej",  and  not  Mr.  We.s- 
the  General  conference.  We,  on  the  other  handi,  ley,  are  the  legislators  in  this  case,  their  con- 
think  there  is  neither  inconsistency  nor  uncon- i  struction  must  be  the  authoritative  construction, 
stitutionality.  '  i  according  to  which  the  members  of  our  Church 

1.  What  does  the  General  Rule  forbid;  and  |  are  to  be  regulated.  Now,  it  is  clear,  that  the 
what  does  the  Special  Rule  permit?  The  Gen-  ;  American  General  conference  did  not  construe  it 
eral  Rule  forbids  trading  "with  an  intention  to  I  to  forbid  cases  of  slaveholding;  for  the  passing 
enslave;"  or,  in  other  words,  simply,  the  slave-  I  of  the  special  rule,  by  which  slaveholding  was 
trade;  the  Special  Rule  permits  slaveholding;  permitted,  is  a  legislative  commentary  passed  by 
which  is  clearly  neither  "  inconsistency "  nor  I  the  authority  that  established  the  law  itself. 
alteration.  Hence  the  whole  charge  falls  at  once  j  Hence,  even  if  Mr.  Wesley  meant,  what  liis 
to  the  ground.  !  language  does  not   mean,  to  prohibit  all  slave- 

2.  In  strictness  of  language,  the  General  Rule  |  holding,  such  is  not  the  authoritative  construc- 
would  not  apply  to  every  case,  even  of  internal  1  tion  under  which  the  members  of  our  Church 
slave-trade.     It  forbids  trading  with  an  intention  \  hold  their  standing. 

to  enslave.  Now,  up  to  this  time,  we  had  supposed  |  We  have  thus,  we  think,  proved,  1.  That  the 
that  to  enslave,  meant,  as  Mr.  Webster  defines  it,  I  General  Rule  does  not  forbid  slaveholding.  2. 
"to  reduck  to  slavery;  to  deprive  of  libertv  and  i  That,  in  propriety  of  language,  it  does  not  forbid' 
subject  to  the  will  of  a  master."  We  had  also  even  all  cases  of  internal  slave-trade.  3.  That 
supposed,  that  the  term  "  enslaver"  meant,  as  j  were  there  any  alteration  of  the  General  Rule,  it 
Mr.  Webster  defines  it,  "  he  who  reduces  another  |  was  introduced  by  a  General  conference  constitu- 
to  slavery."  Now,  when  one  purchases  a  man  j  tionally  competent  to  alter;  and,  4.  That  there  is 
who  is  already  a  slave,  there  is  no  reduction  in  ■  conclusive  proof  that  the  authority  which  created 
the  case;  he  was  reduced  to  slavery — enslaved — ,  this  rule  in  the  American  Church,  never  meant 
years,  perhaps,  ijefore,  by  some  professed  en- ;  by  it  to  forbid  slaveholding.     Either  of  these 
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four  propositions  would  demolish  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  and  alteration. 

The  main  charge  thus  effectively  annihilated, 
a  few  words  will  dispose  of  some  minor  points. 
We  are  obliged  to  condense  them  into  more  con- 
cise language  than  our  brethren  use.  They  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  General  conference  declare  slaveiy  a 
"great  evil,"  and  yet  permit  some  of  its  mem- 
bers to  hold  slaves.  But  may  not  slavery  as  a 
civil  institution,  as  a  legislative  system,  be  "  a 
great  evil"  without  making  it,  in  all  cases,  sin- 
ful to  hold  slaves?  Monarchy,  the  absence  of 
republican  liberty,  is  a  great  evil;  j'et  is  every 
support  of  monarchy  sinful?  Slavery  in  the 
Roman  world  was  truly  "  a  great  evil;"  but  was 
the  apostle  guilty  of  wickedness  in  permitting 
"believing  masters,"  or  "enslavers,"  as  our 
brethren,  with  great  love  of  solecism,  please  to 
denominate  them,  in  the  Christian  Church? 

2.  The  General  conference  have  a  standing 
affirmation  that  they  are  "convinced  as  much 
as  ever"  of  the  great  evil  of  slavery,  and  yet 
remove  several  regulations  in  opposition  to  it. 
Is  not  this  inconsistent?  Certainly  not.  Con- 
vinced as  much  as  ever  that  the  whole  fabric 
of  slavery  was  an  evil,  they  were  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  they  would  modify  their  dis- 
ciplinary regulations  on  the  subject,  or  give  up 
entirely  their  own  higher,  more  ministerial  and 
appropriate  work  of  saving  the  souls  of  the  op- 
pressed. In  accordance  with  the  apostolic  ex- 
ample, they  preferred  the  former,  and  however 
men  may  despise  and  denounce  their  work,  God 
hath  gloriously  owned  and  prospered  its  per- 
formance. 

.i.  The  General  conference  prescribed  emanci- 
pation in  certain  cases,  with  this  proviso,  that 
the  rule  should  not  be  obligatory  in  those  states 
where  emancipatiou  was  forbidden  by  law.  This, 
it  is  said,  is  supposing  that  state  lines  and  geo- 
graphical limits  can  change  sin,  and  make  it  no 
sin.  But  be  it  remembered,  that  in  the  states 
which  forbid  emancipation,  an  emancipated  slave 
is  immediately  taken  up  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Would  it  be  humane  or  justifiable,  then, 
in  those  states,  b}-  emancipating  the  slave,  to 
hand  him  over  to  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer? 
Hence  the  same  act  of  emancipation,  which 
might  be  a  kindness  in  some  states,  would  be  an 
act  of  cruelty  in  others;  and  it  is  not  conference 
who  change  their  natures. 

Thus,  we  think  we  may  in  full  confidence 
say,  does  the  integrity  of  the  guardians  and  Dis- 
cipline of  our  Church  stand  triumphantly  vin- 
dicated. From  sarcastic  "reviewers,"  whose 
pui-pose  is  to  find  all,  or  make  all  wrong;  from 
radical  '•  reformers,"  whose  motto  is  "  divide 
and  rule;"  from  antislavery  lecturers,  whose 
avowed  object  is  to  "  split  the  great  Methodist 
prop,"  these  charws  will,  no  doubt,  bo  still 
reiterated  and  reechoed;  but  from  our  own  mem- 
bership, who  rejoice  in  the  great  work  which 
God  hath  wrought  in  our  progress,  from  our 
own  familiar  friends  with  wliom  we  took  coun- 
sel, from  our  authorized  ministry,  empowered  to 
Erevent  inveighing  against  our  doctrines  and 
discipline,  we  would  nope  that  we  have  heard 
the  last  of  the  charges  of  inhumanity,  incon- 
sistency, and  unconstitutionality. 

With  reganl  to  the  train  o'f  strictures  and 
epithets  which  our  brethren  have  been  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  the  editorial  sentiments  and  course 
of  the  Christian  Advocate,  "cruel  and  unjust  in 
all  its  parts  and  principles  "  as  it  is,  we  cleem  it 
perfectly  superfluous  for  us — beyond  the  support 


which  our  argument  offers  to  these  sentiments — 
to  volunteer  any  defense;  to  tlie  easy  handling  and 
ample  refuting'of  the  perfectly-competent  pen  of 
the  author,  we  cheerfully  and  confidently  assign 
them.  That  pen  has  been  triumphantly  wielded 
in  defense  of  our  Church  and  Discipline  against 
more  powerful  attacks,  when  most  of  his  present 
assailants  were,  perhaps,  scarce  competent  to 
understand  what  Methodism  was;  and  he  might 
now  justly  address  them,  in  the  dignified  re- 
buke, which  the  veteran  Roman — Cicero — pro- 
nounced upon  a  youthful  assailant  of  himself 
and  the  republic  he  had  saved — Contcmpsi  Cat- 
ilincR  gladios,  non  pertimescam  tuos. 

Some  glimpse  of  our  brethren  do  afford  us 
of  a  plan  of  emancipation,  which  we  may  very 
briefly  notice,  in  order  to  show  how  quickly  they 
refute  in  practice  what  they  assert  in  abstract 
theory.  They  say,  "  We  do  not  mean,  by  this, 
that  all  the  slaves  should  be  thrust  out  loose 
upon  the  nation  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  nor  that 
they  should  be  immediately  invested  with  all 
political  privileges  and  rights,  nor  yet  that  they 
should  be  banished  from  the  land  of  their  nativ- 
ity to  a  distant  clime.  But  we  mean  that  tlie 
slaves  should  immediately  be  brought  under  the 
protection  of  suitable  laws,  by  placing  them 
under  such  a  supervision  as  mignt  be  adapted  to 
their  condition,"  etc. 

Our  brethren  here  specify  three  essential  parts 
of  slavery  to  be  retained:  1.  The  slaves  are  not 
to  be  "loose"  "like  a  herd  of  cattle,"  that  is,  as 
it  would  seem,  they  are  to  be  locally  confined.  2. 
They  are  not  to  have  all  their  political  rights; 
and,  3.  They  are  to  be  under  the  supervision  of 
special  laws. 

How  our  brethren  can  assert,  that  "  the  system 
is  cruel  and  unjust  in  all  its  parts,"  and  yet  that 
these  "essential  parts"  are  right;  that  "no 
Christian  can  lend  his  influence  one  moment  to 
its  support,"  yet  coolly  advise  that  these  unjust 
parts  should  be  supported;  that  the  entire  sys- 
tem should  "be  abandoned  now  and  forever," 
and  yet  be  retained  indefinitely  for  years,  is  to 
us  a  "harmony  not  understood." 

Again,  does  any  believing  master  hold  his 
slaves  in  a  worse  bondage  than  is  here  proposed 
and  justified?  And  should  the  master,  who  brings 
his  slaves  as  near  to  this  point  of  happiness  as 
the  laws  will  allow,  be  excommunicated  from 
the  Christian  Church  as  not  "truly  awakened?" 
Again,  with  what  propriety  can  it  be  said  that 
the  General  conference  arc  inconsistent  in  saying 
that  slavery  is  "  a  great  evil,"  and  yet  may  be 
endured  in  the  Church?  The  "great  evil,"  on 
their  own  plan,  mitigated,  but  not  abolislied, 
mav  be  endured  in  Cliurch  and  .state  for  years. 

And,  lastly,  how  can  our  brethren  defend 
themselves  against  their  own  severe  charge  of 
apologizing  for  slavery?  They  lay  this  imputa- 
tion upon  the  editor  of  the  Aclvocato  for  using 
the  following  words:  "  Compilsory  labor,  strip- 
ped t)f  its  abuses,  and  under  the  direction  of 
benevolence  and  superior  intelligence,  is  not  an 
evil  in  itself;  it  may  be  made  the  source  of 
great  and  invaluable  blessings  and  advantages." 
'Upon  this  passage  our  brethrei^  remark:  "  Tlie 
j  Advocate  proclaims  'compulsory  labor,'  that  is, 
'  slavery,  is  not  a  great  evil;  nay,  it  is  no  evil  at 
all;"  and,  for  tins  language,  they  repeatedly 
style  the  editors  of  the  Advocate  apologists  for 
'  slavery.  But  in  what  manner  couhl  tlu-y  main- 
tain their  own  proposed  code  of  "  compiihory" 
CO  nf ITU  merit,  super  vision,  and  iritliluld  riglils,  if  the 
slave  could  sit  down  in  idleness,  perfectly  f r(  e 
horn  "  compulsory  labor,  that  j.<,  slavkuy?"     And 
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what  could  justify  our  brethren  in  maintaining 
this  "compulsory  labor,  that  is,  slavery,"  but  be- 
cause "it  is  no  evil  at  all"  "in  itself  consid- 
ered," or,  if  they  please,  "in  the  abstract?" 
xind  what  then  are  our  brethren,  by  their  own 
showing,  but  "  apologists  for  slavery'?" 

Thus  it  usually  seems  to  be  the  case,  that  the 
supporters  of  those  views  have  a  double  set  of 
opinions  and  maxims.  At  one  moment  dealing 
in  pure  abstractions,  they  appear  to  theorize  us 
to  the  ultra  length  of  immediate  emancipation; 
but,  the  next  moment,  when  they  give  us  their 
detailed  plan,  they  suddenly  relapse  into  the 
most  temporizing  gradualism;  the  former  seem 
well  fitted  for  declamation  and  denunciation, 
but  the  moment  their  authors  bring  them  to  a 
practical  bearing  they  refute  their  own  notions, 
and  instantly  incur  the  anathemas  themselves 
had  fabricated. 

III.  Examination  of  the  Authoeities  quoted. 

With  regard  to  the  authorities  which  our 
brethren  have  quoted,  in  order  to  settle  whether 
they  side  with  themselves  or  with  us,  it  is  nec- 
essary first  to  settle  which  of  the  above  two 
sets  of  opinions  they  are  quoted  to  confirm.  If 
they  are  quoted  in  defense  of  ultra-immediat- 
isra,  they  are  very  unfortunate  citations  indeed; 
if  in  support  of  gradualism,  they  make  as 
much,  at  least,  for  us  as  for  our  brethren. 

Not  without  some  degree  of  sarcasm,  as  well 
as  exultation,  the  truly-eminent  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  has  been  quoted  by  abolition  oracles  as 
an  '•  unbounded  authority  with  every  Method- 
ist." From  this  "unbounded  authority"  our 
brethren  quote  two  passages,  one  condemning 
the  professors,  etc.,  of  that  species  of  piracy 
called  the  slave-trade,  and  the  other  manifestly 
condemning,  not  the  individual  who  may  be 
possessed  of  slaves,  but  the  legislation  wliich 
sustains  the  system.  That  such  is  the  fact, 
and  that  Dr.  Clarke  would  have  little  fellow- 
ship with  the  ultraism  of  the  day,  let  these 
passages  show. 

"It  is  very  likely  that  some  of  the  slaves  at 
Corinth,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christian- 
ity, had  been  led  to  think  that  their  Christian 
privileges  absolved  them  from  the  necessity  of 
continuing  slaves,  or,  at  least,  brought  them  on 
a  level  with  their  Christian  masters.  A  spirit 
of  this  kind  might  have  soon  led  to  confusion 
and  insubordination,  and  brought  scandals  into 
the  CuuRCH  ;  it  was,  therefore,  a  very  proper 
subject  for  the  apostle  to  interfere  in,  and  to  his 
authority  the  persons  concerned  would,  doubt- 
less, respectfully  bow."  Comment  on  1  Corin- 
thians vii,  24.  The  same  spirit  and  principle 
may  produce  like  distraction  in  Churches  at 
the  present  day.  Happy,  indeed,  would  it  be 
could  an  apostle  now  interfere.  Upon  the  pas- 
sage 1  Timothy  vi,  3,  where  the  apostle  pre- 
scribes obedience  to  "believing  masters,"  Dr. 
Clarke  thus  comments:  "It  appears  that  there 
were  teachers  of  a  different  kind  in  the  Church. 
a  sort  of  religious  levelcrs,  who  preached  that 
the  converted  servant  had  as  much  right  to  the 
inaster's  sirvice  as  the  master  had  to  liis.  Teach- 
ers of  THIS  KIND  have  been  in  vogue,  long  since 
tlie  days  of  Paul  and  Timothy." 

The  re.'^olutions  passed  by  the  British  confer- 
ence, and  quoted  by  our  brethren,  is  a  docu- 
ment wortliy  our  high  regard,  both  from  its 
intrinsic  character  and  the  respected  source 
from  which  it  came.  We  know  that,  on  this 
subject,  our  brethren  of  England  would  not 
presume  to  dictate  to  us  witli  regard  to  this 


question,  any  more  than  we  would  dictate  to 
them  Avith  regard  to  tlieir  own  support  of  the 
National  Church  establishment;  for  we  are 
aware  that  both  questions  present  themselves 
in  very  different  circumstances  on  different 
sides  of  the  ocean.  The  question  of  abolition- 
ism in  England  is  no  more  tlie  same  question 
with  abolitionism  in  America,  than  it  is  iden- 
tical with  abolitionism  in  Russia. 

But,  in  fact,  these  resolutions  support  our 
own  views  of  gradual  emancipation.  Their 
avowed  purpose  is,  "to  invite  a  general  appli- 
cation to  Parliament  by  petition" — not  that 
slavery  may  be  immediately  abolished — but 
"  that  such  measures  may,  in  its  wisdom,  be 
adopted  as  shall  speedily  lead  to  the  universal 
termination"  of  slavery.  Parliament  com- 
menced a  course  of  gradual  abolition — which 
has  been  condemned  by  imraediatists  in  this 
country — and  the  conferences  say  to  their  peo- 
ple, "  We  congratulate  yon  on  this  happy  ac- 
complishment of  your  aesires." 

The  name,  brethren,  of  our  venerable  Wes- 
ley has  suddenly  become  wonderfully  popular 
with  many  abolition  despisers  of  Methodism, 
and  denouncers  of  our  Church  and  Discipline. 
As  if,  however,  even  to  gain  their  own  purposes, 
they  could  not,  for  the  moment,  conceal  their 
own  antipathies,  they  have,  scornfully  enough, 
styled  him  what  tiie  Bible  only  is,  "the  Oracle 
of  Methodism,"  "  whom  they  boast  as  their  head 
and  founder;"  and  "  they  profess  to  bow  down 
to  John  Wesley  as  their  earthly  Oracle."  Re- 
pelling these  imputations  of  idolatrous  sub- 
missions to  any  human  authority,  and  per- 
fectly understanding  their  object,  we  affirm 
that  we  coincide  with  Mr.  Wesley  only  as  he 
coincided  with  the  oracles  of  God.  Adopting, 
like  him,  the  great  doctrines  of  evangelical 
Arminianism,  we  do  not  necessarily  "  bow 
down  to  John  Wesley  as  our  earthly  oracle," 
either  in  natural,  political,  or  moral  philoso- 
phy. Yet,  as  it  happens,  on  this  subject  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  the  sudden  devotees 
of  Mr.  Wesley's  authority  to  show  very  tangi- 
ble opposition  in  principle  between  Mr.  Wesley 
and  ourselves.  Mr.  Wesley  commences  by  de- 
fining a  slavery,  such  as  no  one  can,  for  a  mo- 
ment, support,  from  the  Bible,  and  describes 
such  a  slavery  as  we  have  repeatedly  affirmed 
no  Christian  can  perpetrate;  and  he  concludes 
with  exhortations  to  emancipation,  without  pre- 
scribing the  mode  or  measures;  but  we  may  in- 
fer, from  his  approving  letter  to  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  that,  like  Mr.  Wilberforce,  as  well  as  the 
Methodist  conferences,  Mr.  Wesley  Avas  a  grad- 
ualist. 

Yet  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  the  blood- 
rousing  style  of  Mr.  Wesley  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  England,  that 
it  is  the  style  to  do  good  with  here,  or  that  Mr. 
Wesley  himself  would  have  considered  it  as 
likely  to  forward  the  cause  of  southern  eman- 
cipation. Let  us  view  the  contrariety  of  the 
cases,  and  then  calmly  judge.  His  circum- 
stances were  these: 

The  chains  which  bound  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies  Avere  held  by  the  hands  of  the 
English  Parliament,  assembled  in  London,  and 
elected  by  the  people  of  Britain.  The  path  to 
emancipation,  then,  was  plain  and  direct. 
Rouse,  with  thrilling  peals,  the  public  efierves- 
cence;  rear  a  "system  of  agitation"  through 
the  land;  swell  up  the  surging  tide  of  popular 
commotion,  and  Parliament  must  soon  yield. 
This  was  perfectly  safe;  for  those  islands  were 
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too  minute  to  revolt  and  separate.  It  was  per- 
fectly sure;  for  every  syllable  that  touched  the 
national  nerve  sent  its  electric  thrill  into  the 
soul  of  the  Parliament.  It  was  perfectly  right; 
for  with  Britain,  people  and  Parliament,  Avas 
the  power  of  liberation,  and,  therefore,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  oppression.  In  all  these  three 
respects  we  are  precisely  and  diametrically  the 
REVERSE.  With  US  it  could  not  be  safe;  for 
the  southern  states,  near  half  the  nation  in  firm 
plialanx,  would  bo  perfectly  able  and  ready  to 
form  themselves  into  an  independent,  perpetual 
slave  empire;  it  could  not  be  sure,  for  every  im- 
pulse we  could  give  could  only  reanimate  the 
spirit  and  renerve  the  arm  of  that  cruel  legisla- 
tion which  now  oppresses  them;*  it  would  not 
be  right,  for  we  could  not  be  morally  justifiable 
in  adopting  measuri'S  rationally  certain  of  re- 
sulting in  increased  cruelty,  disunion,  and  con- 
firmed slavery. 

IV.  Our  Views  of  Present  Measures. 

In  a  tone  of  feeling,  so  forgetful  of  its  own 
purposes,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment;  so 
self-defeating  in  its  train  of  measures  as  those 
pursued,  Mr.  Wesley  would  have  been,  we  haz- 
ard little  in  saying,  the  last  man  to  participate. 
The  discrepancy  between  those  measures,  and 
the  end  at  which  they  aim,  presents  a  contrast 
nearly  ludicrous.  Why,  let  us  ask,  is  the  whole 
rain  of  explosive  epithets  marshaled  out  in 
thundering  array?  Why  are  the  powers  of  ex- 
aggeration exhausted  to  render  the  very  name 
of  a  southerner  execrable?  Why  is  a  relentless, 
unchristianizing,  and  unchurching  sweep  of 
anathema  passed  upon  whole  sections  of  our 
land,  with  a  supplementary  fulraination  upon 
those  who  are  styled  their  "  apologists?"  Why? 
To  be  sure,  it  is  to  infuse  into  "enslavers  "  a 
spirit  of  love,  meekness,  and  benevolence;  it  is 
the  antislavery  recipe  for  transforming  a  monster 
to  a  lamb!  We  would  anathematize  him  into 
Christian  temper,  and  brand  him  into  a  spirit 
of  humanity.'  We  do  most  seriously  submit 
whether,  thus  acting,  the  true  perpetrator  of 
slavery  is  not  the  immediatist  himself?  Proofs, 
"strong  as  Holy  Writ,"  force  themselves  upon 
us,  that  many  a  keen-eyed  slaveholder,  upon 
principle,  is  secretly  pleased  with  that  overdo- 
ing violence,  which  disgusts  and  assails  the 
friends  of  practicable  emancipation  at  the 
soutli;  which  affords  a  pretext  for  stronger  laws 
and  tight  fetters;  which  cools  the  hopes  and  si- 
lences the  voice  of  the  friends  of  liberty  around 
him.  They  know  that  the  only  protection  from 
the  steady  progress  of  free  principles,  is  the 
vaulting  violence  of  its  fanatic  advocates. 
What  but  the  fiendish  licentiousness  of  fra- 
ternizing ultraists  has  retarded,  perhaps  for 
ages,  the  rising  hopes  of  universal  liberty  in 
other  lands?  The  despot  and  the  jacobin, 
though  theoretic  opposites,  are  virtual  allies — 
just  as  are  the  immediatists  and  the  slaver.  In 
reverse  ways,  they  are  producing  an  identical 
end — the  fastening  the  iron  clamp  and  perpetu- 
ating the  tyrannic  power. 

To  another  consideration  we  would  invite 
your  mo.st  solemn  and  prayerful  attention. 
Unequivocal  symptoms,  language,  and  actions 


*  "  Within  the  last  two  years  the  Legislatures  of  Ma- 
ryland, Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
and  Tennessee,  have  passed  laws  respecting  the-  free  col- 
ored and  slave  population  of  these  states,  which  are,  in 
the  highest  degree,  atrocious."  (Annual  Report  of  the 
New  England  Antislarery  Society.)  Those  two  years  wore 
a  period  of  antielavcry  activity  and  operation. 


portend  that  this  question  is  to  become  a  text 
of  political  candidacy;  party  proscriptions  and 
non)iuations  are  already  selecting  their  objects; 
party  lines  may,  not  far  lience,  be  drawn,  and 
the  matter  seized  by  demagogues  and  factions, 
and,  involved  in  their  caucusing  and  cabaling, 
will  be  lost  in  the  vortex  of  intrigue  and 
violence  so  essential  to  every  political  fer- 
ment. 

Methodism  has,  hitherto,  been  evangelically 
powerful,  because  she  has  been  politically  neu- 
tral. Let  lier  become  proud  of  her  influence, 
and  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  politics, 
and  her  beams  are  shorn,  her  strength  departed, 
and  her  ruin  is  nigh.  Are  we  prepared,  then, 
to  pour  through  our  conferences  and  Churches 
the  flood-tide  of  party  strife?  Who  does  not 
remember  how  the  timely  wisdom,  by  the 
watchmen  on  her  towers,  saved  our  Zion  from 
the  breach  of  political  antimasonry?  Many  a 
Church  was  swept  by  its  tornado,  piety  was 
checked,  and  God  departed.  Arc  we  thus  pre- 
pared to  cast  away  that  calm  self-possession 
with  which  we  tlien  protected  our  borders,  and 
surrendered  ourselves  to  the  invasion  of  this 
excitement?  Mark  our  words:  the  moment  that 
the  demon  of  "  political  action  "  is  permitted 
to  stalk  lord  of  the  ascendant  into  our  sanc- 
tuary, he  will  be  most  emphatically  and  fear- 
fully "the  abomination  of  desolation,  standing 
in  the  holy  place." 

Did  we  see  prospective  emancipation  in  such  a 
path,  we  would  bid  the  process  of  agitation  God- 
speed. We  do,  indeed,  believe  that  too  quickly 
the  course  of  oppressive  legislation  can  not  be 
changed;  too  soon  the  safe  and  happy  liberation 
of  the  oppressed  descendants  of  Africa  in  this 
land,  can  not  take  place;  too  rapid  can  not  be  the 
wing  of  that  angel  that  bears  freedom  to  the  fet- 
tered hope  of  the  despairing,  and  life  to  the  dy- 
ing. In  every  feasible  effort  of  philanthropy — in 
every  rational  effort  to  spread  just  information — to 
create  a  healthful  tone  of  public  feeling,  and  to 
render  the  free  air  of  our  country  unrespirable  to  a 
spirit  of  oppression,  we  rejoice  to  bear  our  part. 
Particularly  would  we  commend  to  earnest  atten- 
tion a  charity,  in  which  our  assailed  bretliren  of 
the  south  have,  in  their  permitted  measure  and 
sphere,  far  outdone  us;  the  bestowing  of  the 
blessings  of  education,  religion,  and  privileges 
of  citizenship  upon  the  hapless  colored  man  of 
the  north.  It  is  not  truth  that  we  uphold  any 
scheme  for  banishing  him  from  his  native  land. 
Here,  upon  the  soil  of  his  nativity  and  ours,  we 
firmly  maintain  his  equal  claim  of  voluntary 
permanence,  aiul  hold  no  fellowship  with  tiie 
crushing  prejudice  by  which  his  rights  are  out- 
raged, his  heart  made  sad,  and  his  home  deso- 
late. 

We  have  not — we  know  not  that  in  the  nature 
of  things  we  can  have — demonstration  that  our 
brethren  of  the  south  have  never,  while  laboring 
for  the  salvation  of  the  slaves,  omitted  any  op- 
portunity of  effecting  their  emancipation.  Of 
this,  from  their  own  more  intricate  knowledge, 
they  are  best  able  to  decide;  and  we  have  confi- 
dence in  their  piety  that  they  will  make,  upon  a 
subject  so  momentous,  a  conscientious  decision. 
Yet  to  our  brethren  of  the  south,  if  our  feeble 
voice  may  not  be  wholly  unheard  by  them,  in 
langiiage  which  we  are  sure  they  will  recognize 
as  the  general  tone  of  Christian  brotherly  kind- 
ness, we  would  address  our  most  intense  en- 
treaty, that,  unless  it  be  at  the  expense  of  higher 
and  immortal  interests,  they  would  now,  in  this 
day  of  light,  of  peace,  and  of  moral  power,  em 
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ulate  the  meraoratle  stand  of  our  brethren  of 
England,  and,  with  the  aauie  of  Wesley  upon 
their  banners,  and  his  spirit  in  their 'hearts, 
■would  seize  the  timely  honor  of  leading  out  the 
foremost  van  of  the  great  Christian  movements, 
■which,  in  some  of  our  states,  are  directing  their 
onward  march  toward  the  ultimate  achievement 
of  universal  oinancipatiou. 

But  -while  we  thus  move  them.  Christian  breth- 
ren of  the  north,  if  vre  have  any  the  least  hope 
of  efficiency  in  such  an  appeal,  it  is  because  they 
know  our  friendly  voice — We  stand  apart  from 
the  system  of  agitation.  If,  then,  yoc  would  not 
paralyze  your  own  influence — if  you  would  not 
render  your  exertions  ineffective  lor  every  thing 
but  frenzy,  disunion,  and  disorganization  to  ev- 
ery member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
"we  would  address  the  respectful,  yet  earnest 
warning,  keep  your  hands  from  the  machinery 
of  excitement;  stand  aloof  from  the  organized 
fraternities  whose  very  anti-appellation  carries 
assault  in  its  meaning;  frown  upon  the  man  who 
counsels  "  to  split "  our  Church  as  a  "  prop  "  of 
slavery;  and  assist  not  in  breaking  the  golden 
chain  of  Christian  connection,  which  is  the  tru- 
est condoctor  from  one  extreme  of  our  land  to  the 
otlier,  of  holy  sympathies  and  philanthropic  in- 
fluences. 

Cheerfully  admitting  that  the  movers  of  this 
excitement  do  forcibly  propound  many  noble 
sentiments  and  striking  truths,  we  can  not  but 
the  more  deeply  regret  that  the  better  influence 
of  those  truths  are  counteracted  and  transformed 
by  the  spirit  and  measures  in  which  they  are 
enveloped.  Against  the  fierce  and  scorching 
spirit  of  cart-whip  itinerants;  the  publication  of 
grouped  and  colored  "tales  of  horror"  and  slave 
butcliery,  that  make  the  very  image  of  every 
southerner  stand  out  to  the  fancy  a  fiend  incar- 
nate; the  high-colored  pictures,  caricaturing  and 
blackening  the  whole  south  into  one  bottomless 
abyss  of  debaucheiy  and  murder;  the  multiplica- 
tion and  transformation  of  periodicals  into  spe- 
cial engines  for  whirling  up  the  fury  of  excite- 
ment; the  importation  of  transatlantic  lecturers, 
whose  foreign  patriotism  has  little  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  our  Union,  to  inflict  a  "  system 
of  agitation;"  the  formation  of  affiliated  associ- 
ations with  a  belligerent  title,  amply  verified  by 
a  martial  tone  of  spirit  and  language;  the  bold 
proclamation  of  a  reckless  disregard  of  conse-  I 
quences  in  driving  on  their  impetuous  measures; 
the  daring  avowal  which  has  been  made  of  a  de-  ■ 
termination  to  split  our  Churches  into  northern 
and  southern  fragments,  and  the  consequent  in- 
troduction  of  a  spirit  of  division  into  our  eccle- 
siastical bodies;  the  unqualified  denunciation  of 
our  national  Constitution,  its  supporters  and  il- 
lustrious founders,  and  the  pealing  of  tlie  tocsin  i 
and  rallying  under  the  banner  of  political  action,  [ 
to  carry  out  their  fearful  plans  and  principle.s — 
against  these  and  all  these  we  do  most  solemnly  j 
record  our  protest,  as  measures  utterly  ruinous  j 
to  the  cau.se  they  profess  to  sustain,  and  most 
sure  to  protract  the  bitter  period  of  slavery  and  I 
oppression.  _  | 

Thus  earnestly,  but  we  trust  not  unkindly  to-  ' 
■ward  our  brethren,  would  we  express  our  views 
and  feelings  upon  this  momentous  question.  ' 
And  while  we  would  realize  that  it  belongs  to 
ourselves  to  act  with  the  conciliatory  and  calm  j 
exercise  of  those  faculties  which  he  hath  be- 
stowed upon  us, -we  would  implore  the  God  of  | 
■wisdom,  of  peatfe,  and  of  justice,  to  shed  light  j 
tipou  our  minds  and  counsels,  to  diffuse  harmony 
and  pro=peritv  over  our  land,  and  to  break  every  ' 
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yoke,  and  vindicate  the  righteous  cause  of  the 
oppressed  throughout  the  suffering  earth. 
AV.  FisK, 
John  Lindset, 
Bartholomew  Othema>-, 
Hezkki.ah  S.  Rasisdell, 
Edward  T.  Taylor, 
Abel  Stevexs, 
Jacob  Saxborx, 
H.  H.  White. 
March  27,  1835. 

I  have  read  the  above  "  counter  appeal,"  and, 
in  general,  I  believe  the  arguments  and  state- 
ments are  correct;  particularly  those  which  refer 
to  the  acts  of  the  General  conference.  I  have 
seen,  with  much  regret,  that  several  of  our  breth- 
ren in  this  country,  who  write  against  slavery, 
do  not  understand  its  condition  in  the  south,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  undesignedly  misrepresent 
it.  And  1  do  most  affectionately  and  earnestly 
entreat  them  to  desist  from  the  present  course, 
being  fully  persuaded  that  such  publications  can 
afford  no  benefit  to  the  slaves. 

E.  Hedding.* 


DOCUMENT  18. 

Address  of  Bishops  Hedding  and  Emory  to  tlte 
Ministers  and  Preachers  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  within  the  New  England  and  New 
Hampshire  Annual  Conferences,  September  10, 
1835. 

Laitsinhurg,  N.  Y.,  September  10, 1835. 
Dear  Brethren, — Grace  to  you,  and  peace 
from  God,  our  Fatlier,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
We  have  marked  with  deep  solicitude  the 
painful  excitement  which,  in  some  parts  of  your 
section  of  our  charge,  has  been  producing  dis- 
turbance on  the  subject  of  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  slaveholding  states.  We 
are  happy,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  able  to  say 
that  having  now,  between  us,  attended  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  conferences  as  far  as  the  Troy, 
inclusive,  we  have  found  no  such  excitement, 
of    any  moment,  within   any   of   them  except 

J 'ours;  and  even  within  yours  we  know  that  a 
arge  and  highly-respectable  portion  of  your- 
selves, with,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  a  majority 
of  our  members  and  friends,  greatly  disapprove 
and  deplore  the  existing  agitations  on  this  ques- 
tion. That  a  large  majority  of  our  preachers  and 
people  within  those  of  the  non-slaveholding 
states  generally,  to  which  our  recent  visitations 
have  extended,  are  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
modern  measures  of  immediate  abolitionists,  we 
are  well  assured;  and  believing,  as  we  do,  that 
these  measures  have  already  been  prodcctive  of 
pernicious  results,  and  tend  to  the  production  of 
others  yet  more  disastrous,  both  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  social  and  political  relations  of  the 
country,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  address  to  you  «tA 
a  pastoral  letter  on  the  subject.  ''^M 

Enjoying  as  we  do,  in  common  with  all  our  ■     ■ 

fellow-citizens,  the  protection  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  inestimable  bless- 
ings resulting  from  the  general  union  of  the 
states  ujider^its  happy  auspices,  are  we  not 
bound,  in  conscience  and  honor,  while  we  ac- 
cept the  benefit  on  one  hand,  to  maintain  on  the 
other,  in  good  faith,  that  fundamental  principle 
of  the  original  compact  of  union  by  which  each 

*  From  Zion's  Herald,  Extra,  April  8,  1835. 
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sta'e  reserves  to  itself,  and  has  guaranteed  to  it 
by  all  tlie  rest,  the  exclusive  control  of  its  inter- 
nal and  domestic  affair*;  and  for  which,  conse- 
quently, the  citizens  of  other  states  are  no  more 
responsible  than  for  the  domestic  regulations  ; 
under  any  foreign  government?  Can  -we,  indeed,  , 
taking  human  nature  and  the  established  laws 
of  intercourse  between  states  and  nations  as  they 
are,  reasonably  suppose  that  the  peace  of  the 
country,  or  even  ot  the  world,  can  be  preserved 
on  any  other  principle? 

That  a  deep  political  game  is  involved  in  the 
present  agitation  of  this  question,  there  are  evi- 
dences too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Will  you  take 
it  amiss,  then,  if  we  warn  you  against  being 
drawn  into  that  vortex,  or  suffering  yourselves 
to  be  made  the  instruments  of  drawing  others  in? 

The  question  of  slavery,  itself,  it  is  not  our 
purpose  here  to  discuss;  nor  is  there  any  occa- 
sion for  it.  The  sentiment,  of  our  Church  on 
this  subject  is  well  known.  Our  object  is  rather 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  practical  considera- 
tions which  press  upon  us  in  the  present  crisis; 
and  which,  we  presume,  can  not  fail  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  humane,  the  pious,  and  the 
reflecting  of  all  parties. 

"Speak  not  evil  one  of  another,  brethren,"  is 
a  sacred  precept  as  binding  on  us,  surely,  as  any 
other,  ^ovf,  are  the  strong  denunciations  which 
we  have  reason  to  fear  are  indulged  in  even  by 
some  ministers  against  portions  of  their  brethren 
who  reside  Avhere  the  laws  do  not  admit  of  eman- 
cipation without  removal,  compatible  either  with 
this  precept,  or  with  that  common  Discipline  by 
which  M-e  are  united  and  bound  as  one  body, 
and  to  which  we  have  solemnly  pledged  our- 
selves to  conform?  Can  we  be  ignorant,  either, 
that  such  a  course  must  inevitably  tend  greatly 
to  grieve  and  embarrass  those  of  our  brethren 
whose  providential  lot  is  within  those  states,  if 
not  materially  to  loosen  and  alienate  their  affec- 
tions? Are  those  who  so  vehemently  insist  on 
universal,  unconditional,  and  immediate  aboli- 
tion as  an  imperative  and  indispensable  moral 
duty,  regardless  of  all  consequences,  willing  to 
change  places  with  their  southern  brethren,  and 
to  preach  anil  carry  out  in  the  south  the  princi- 
ples which  they  maintain  in  the  north?  If  not, 
what  is  it  but  the  apprehension  of  consequences 
that  deters  them,  and  qualifies  their  convic- 
tions of  duty?  What  brotherly  kindness,  then, 
nay,  what  justice,  what  consistency  even,  is  there 
in  urging  upon  others,  painfully  and  involunta- 
rily situated  as  our  southern  brethren  are,  the 
performance  of  that  which  we  shrink  from  our- 
selves? It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  this  was 
the  apostolical  spirit,  the  apostolical  principle, 
or  the  apostolical  course  of  action;  and  we  en- 
treat that  it  may  not  be  persisted  in. 

There  is  one  other  important  practical  bearing 
of  t}>e  question  which  greatly  affects  us,  and  on 
which  humanity  itself  demands  of  you  the  most 
serious  reflection.  We  allude  to  the  interests  of 
the  colored  population  themselves,  both  bond 
and  free.  That  many  well-meaning  persons  are 
totally  misled  on  this  point,  we  are  entirely  con- 
fident. One  of  us  has  traveled  through  every 
slaveholding  state  in  the  Union,  except  one;  and 
tlie  other  tbrough  nearly  all.  We  have  con- 
versed freely  and  extensively  with  intelligent 
men  of  all  parties;  and  have  narrowly  observed 
the  progiess  and  bearings  of  the  modern  agita- 
tions on  this  subject;  and  on  a  review  ot  the 
whole,  we  are  compelled  to  express  our  delib- 
erate conviction  that  notliing  has  ever  occurred 
so  seriously  tending  to  obstruct  and  retard,  if 


not  absolutely  to  defeat  the  caufe  of  emancipa- 
tion itself;  to  bring  upon  the  slaves  increased 
rigor  of  treatment  and  privation  of  privileges; 
to  overwhelm  the  multitudes  of  free  colored 
people  in  the  slaveholding  states  with  persecu- 
tion and  banishment;  to  involve  the  friends  of 
gradual  emancipation  within  those  states  in  in- 
jurious and  dangerous  suspicious;  and,  above 
all,  to  embarass  all  our  efforts,  as  well  as  by  the 
regular  ministry  as  by  missionary  means,  to 
gain  access  to  and  to  promote  the  salvation  of 
both  the  slaveholders  and  their  slaves. 

We  know  that  the  example  of  Great  Britain, 
in  regard  to  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies,  is  of- 
ten referred  to.  But,  conceding  to  that  great  na- 
tion all  the  credit  it  deserves,  are  you  not  aware 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  ia 
relation  to  this  question,  are  greatly,  if  not 
wholly  dissimilar?  There,  the  movement  orig- 
inated, and  was  consummated  among  those  who 
had  constitutional  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  and 
who  knew  that  the  liberated  population  would 
bo  separated  from  them  by  a  wide  ocean.  The 
claim  of  property,  too,  on  the  part  of  the  masters, 
was  respected,  and  liberally  compensated — the 
British  nation  being  one  consolidated  empire, 
whose  resources  were  employed  both  in  purclias- 
ing  the  slaves,  in  effect,  and  in  compelling  the 
mass  of  them  still  to  submit  to  a  state  of  political 
degradation;  as  is  indeed  the  case  with  a  large 
portion  of  its  subjects,  of  all  colors,  throughout 
the  globe.  Whether  all  this  be  right  or  wrong, 
best  or  not  best,  as  Great  Britain  is  situated,  it  is 
not  our  object  here  to  inquire.  What  we  mean  to 
say  is  simply  that  the  circumstances  of  this 
country,  and  the  measures  urged  by  the  immedi- 
ate abolitionists  here,  are  not  analogous  to  those 
there;  and,  therefore,  to  guard  you  against  eiTo- 
neous  deductions  from  inadequate  or  inapplica- 
ble premises.  Were  Congress  even  disposed 
forthwith  and  totally  to  abolish  slavery  iu  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  the  slaveholding  states 
within  themselves,  yet  the  immediate  abolition- 
ists here  insist,  as  we  understand,  that  no  com- 
f)ensation,  in  whole  or  in  part,  ought  to  be  al- 
owed;  although  it  is  well  known  that  a  large 
amount  of  the  present  property  and  productive 
capital  of  northern  states,  has  grown  from  the 
proceeds  of  slaves  formerly  sold  by  northern  cit- 
izens to  the  south.  In  view  of  which,  if  univer- 
sal, immediate  liberation  be  urged  as  a  moral 
duty,  on  one  part,  can  we  be  surprised  if  a  ques- 
tion should  be  made  whether  there  is  no  correl- 
ative duty  of  restitution  on  the  other?  In  other 
words — if  all  the  present  progeny  of  the  slaves 
thus  sold  in  former  years  ougnt  to  be  immedi- 
ately discharged  by  those  into  whose  hands  thej 
have  come,  by  whatever  means — whether  it  la 
perfectly  clear  that  there  can  be  no  correspond- 
ing obligation  in  equity,  for  the  restitution  of  the 
entire  purcha.se  money,  with  all  its  increase  to 
the  present  day,  into  whatever  hands  it  may 
have  come,  and  through  whatever  channels? 
Without  expressing  any  opinion  on  this  ques- 
tion, it  may  not  be  amiss  at  least  to  consider  the 
wide  difference  respecting  it  between  the  views 
of  those  who  oppose  the  idea  of  any  such  con- 
ciliatory measure  in  this  country  as  strenuously 
as  they  urge  abolition  itself,  and  those  of  British 
I  statesmen  and  moralists. 

I  That  the  New  Testament  Scripture.?,  or  the 
j  preaching  or  practice  of  our  Lord  or  his  apostles, 
!  were  ever  intended  to  justify  the  condition  of 
1  slavery,  we  do  not  believe.  Yet  are  we  as  well 
satisfied  that  the  present  course  of  immediate 
abolitionists  is  equally  foreign  from  the  practical 
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examples  furnished  us  by  those  high  and  sacred 
authorities,  and  in  circumstances  less  difficult  than 
ours.  For  while  iirithin  the  Roman  empire  slaves 
were  both  more  numerous,  and  their  legalized 
condition  ^orsc  than  the  legalized  condition  of 
the  same  class  in  any  portion  of  our  own  coun- 
try, there  existed,  at  the  same  time,  no  such 
barrier,  in  case  of  liberation,  to  their  enjoyment 
of  the  entire  rights  of  citizenship,  or  even  to 
amalgamation,  as,  in  our  circumstances,  is  \\t- 
terly  insuperable.  The  difficultv  among  us  is 
increased,  too,  by  the  fact  that  the  colonization, 
even  with  tlieir  own  consent,  of  such  as  may  be 
emancipated  in  this  country,  is  equally  opposed 
by  immediate  abolitionists.  It  is  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  in  relation  to  this  most  perplexing  of 
all  our  political  or  moral  questions,  that  we  have 
devolved  upon  us  the  embarrassing  duty  of 
administering  a  Discipline  intended  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  practical  course  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  apostolical  administration  of  the  primitive 
Church.  And  as,  on  one  hand,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  relax  its  provisions,  or  to  permit  them 
to  be  trampled  on,  in  administration,  so  neither, 
on  the  other,  while  it  remains  as  it  is,  can  -we 
silently  witness  the  arbitrary  denunciations  of 
one  part  of  our  charge  by  brethren  of  another 
pai-t,  who,  except  when  assembled  in  General 
conference  and  in  that  collective  capacity,  have 
no  jurisdiction  over  them. 

We  entreat,  therefore,  that  none  of  you  will 
take  part  in  such  measures,  or  in  any  others 
calculated  to  inflame  the  public  mind  with 
angry  passions,  and  to  stir  up  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical strife  and  disunion,  in  violation  of  our 
solemn  vows.  And  if  anv  will  persist  in  so 
doing,  whether  from  the  pulpit  or  otherwise,  we 
earnestly  recommend  to  our  members  and  friends 
every-where,  by  all  lawful  and  Christian  means, 
to  discountenance  them  in  such  a  course.  The 
presiding  elders,  especially,  we  earnestly  exhort 
to  discountenance  such  practices,  both  by  their 
counsel  and  example.  And  if  any,  of  whatever 
class,  go  beyond  their  own  bounds,  or  leave  their 
proper  appointments,  whether  under  the  pretext 
of  agencies  or  otherwise,  to  agitate  other  socie- 
ties or  communities  on  this  subject,  we  advise 
the  preachers,  the  ti-ustees,  and  the  official  and 
other  members  to  manifest  their  disapprobation, 
and  to  refuse  the  use  of  their  pulpits  and  houses 
for  such  purposes.  Let  us  leave  off  contention 
before  it  be  meddled  with,  and  maintain  and  set 
forward,  as  much  as  lieth  in  us,  quietness,  peace, 
and  love,  among  all  Christian  people,  and  espe- 
cially among  those  committed  to  our  charge. 

Nothing  herein  said  is  intended,  in  the  sliglit- 
est  manner,  to  abridge  or  impair  any  acknowl- 
edged right  of  any  individual.  The  principles 
of  positive  compact  under  which  we  are  asso- 
ciated, whether  in  civil  or  religious  communities, 
are  those  which  we  now  specially  press  on  your 
attention.  And  so  far  as  we  are  in  any  manner  ; 
entitled  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  our  voice,  or  to  be  | 
guided  by  our  counsels  or  admonitions,  in  mat-  ! 
ters  most  deeply  affecting  the  peace  of  the  Church 
and  the  country,  we  do  it  solemnly  by  this 
communication,  "which  we  beg  you  to  be  assured  ; 
proceeds  from  no  other  than  the  best  feelings 
toward  you,  individually  and  collectively,  in 
conunon  M-ith  all  other  portions  of  our  wide  and 
weighty  charge,  and  such  as  we  trust  may  fitly 
actuate  our  hearts  as  your  affectionate  and' faith-  i 
ful  pastors. 

In  conclusion,  permit  us,  beloved  brethren,  to 
cherish  a  confidence  in  the  Lord  touching  you, 


that  ye  both  do  and  will  do  the  things  which  Tre 

entreat  you. 

May  we  be  mutually  guided  by  that  wisdom 

that  Cometh  down  from  above:    and  the  Lord 

direct  our  hearts  into  the  love  of  God,  and  into 

the  patient  waiting  for  Christ! 

Elijah  Heddisg, 
J.  Emoet.* 


DOCUilENT  19. 

Address  to  the  Public,  issued  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Antislavery  Society, 
September  3,  1835. 

Xexti  Tori;  September  3,  1835. 
In  behalf  of  the  American   Antislavery  So- 
ciety,  we  solicit  the  candid    attention   of   the 
public  to  the  following  declaration  of  our  princi- 

Eles  and  objects.  Were  the  charges  which  are 
rought  against  us  made  only  by  individuals 
who  are  interested  in  the  continuance  of  slavery, 
and  by  such  as  are  influenced  solely  by  unwor- 
thy motives,  this  address  would  be  unnecessary; 
but  there  are  those  who  merit  and  possess  our 
esteem,  who  would  not  voluntarily  do  us  injus- 
tice, and  who  have  been  led  by  gross  misrepre- 
sentations to  believe  that  we  are  pursuing  meas- 
ures at  variance  not  only  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  south,  but  with  the  precepts  of 
humanity  and  religion.  To  such  we  offer  the 
following  explanations  and  assurances: 

1.  We  hold  tliat  Congress  has  no  more  right 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  southern  states  than  in 
the  French  West  India  Islands.  Of  course  we 
desire  no  national  legislation  on  the  subject. 

2.  We  hold  that  slavery  can  only  be  lawfully 
abolished  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states  in  which  it  prevails,  and  that  the  exercise 
of  any  other  than  moral  influence,  to  induce  such 
abolition,  is  unconstitutional. 

3.  We  believe  that  Congress  has  the  same 
right  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia that  the  state  governments  have  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  and  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  efface  so  foul  a  blot  from  the  national  es- 
cutcheon. 

4.  We  believe  that  American  citizens  have  the 
right  to  express  and  publish  their  opinions  of 
the  constitutions,  laws,  and  institutions  of  any 
and  every  state  and  nation  under  heaven;  and  we 
mean  never  to  surrender  the  liberty  of  speech,  of 
the  press,  or  of  conscience — blessings  we  have 
inherited  from  our  fathers,  and  which  we  intend, 
as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  transmit  unimpaired  to 
our  children. 

5.  We  have  uniformly  deprecated  all  forcible 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  to  recover 
their  liberty.  And  were  it  in  our  power  to 
addi-ess  them,  we  would  exhort  them  to  observe 
a  quiet  and  peaceful  demeanor,  and  would  assure 
them  that  no  insurrectionary  movement  on  their 
part  would  receive  from  us  the  slightest  aid  or 
countenance. 

6.  We  would  deplore  any  servile  insurrection, 
both  on  account  of  the  calamities  which  would 
attend  it,  and  on  account  of  the  occasion  which 
it  might  furnish  of  increased  severity  and  op- 
pression. 

7.  We  are  charged  with  sending  incendiary 
publications  to  the  south.  If  by  the  term  incen- 
diary is  meant  publications  containing  argu- 
ments and  facts  to  prove  slavery  to  be  a  moral 
and  political   evil,   and   that  duty  and  policy 

*  V>\,  VoJ  II.  p.  93,  col.  3.     C,  Vol.  X,  p.  117. 
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require  its  immediate  abolition,  the  charge  isi 
true.  But  if  this  term  is  used  to  imply  publica-  ] 
tions  encouraging  insurrection,  and  designed  to , 
excite  the  slaves  to  break  their  fetters,  the 
charge  is  utterly  and  unequivocally  false.  We  j 
beg  our  fellow -citizens  to  notice  that  this  charge  i 
is  made  without  proof,  and  by  many  who  con-  ] 
fess  that  they  have  never  read  our  publications,  j 
and  that  those  who  make  it,  offer  to  the  public  j 
no  evidence  from  our  writings  in  support  of  it. 

8.  We  are  accused  of  sending  our  publications 
to  the  slaves,  and  it  is  asserted  that  their 
tendency  is  to  excite  insurrections.  Both  the 
charges  are  false.  These  publications  are  not 
intended  for  the  slaves;  and  were  they  able  to  j 
read  them,  they  would  find  in  them  no  encour- 
agement to  insurrection. 

9.  We  are  accused  of  employing  agents  in  the 
slave  states,  to  distribute  our  publications.  We 
have  never  had  one  such  agent.  We  have  sent 
no  packages  of  our  papers  to  .iny  person  in  those  I 
states  for  distribution,  except  to  five  respectable  < 
resident  citizens,  at  their  own  request.  But  we  ' 
have  sent,  by  mail,  single  papers  addressed  to 
public  officers,  editors  of  newspapers,  clergy- 
men, and  others.  If,  therefore,  our  object  is  to 
excite  the  slaves  to  insurrection,  the  masters  are 
our  agents! 

10.  We  believe  slavery  to  be  sinful,  injurious 
to  this,  and  to  every  other  country  in  which  it 
prevails;  we  believe  immediate  emancipation  to 
be  the  duty  of  every  slaveholder,  and  that  the 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery,  by  those  who 
have  the  right  to  abolish  it,  would  be  safe  and 
wise.  These  opinions  we  have  freely  expressed, 
and  we  certainly  have  no  intention  to  refrain 
from  expressing  them  in  future,  and  urging  them 
upon  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  our  fellow-  | 
citizens  who  hold  slaves  or  apologize  for  slavery. 

11.  We  believe  that  the  education  of  the  poor 
is  required  by  duty,  and  by  a  regard  for  the  per- 
manency of  our  republican  institutions.  There 
are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  even  in  the  free  states,  sunk  in 
abject  poverty,  and  who,  on  account  of  theip 
complexion,  are  virtually  kept  in  ignorance,  and 
who.se  instruction  in  certain  cases  is  actually  j 
prohibited  by  law!  We  are  anxious  to  protect 
the  rights,  and  to  promote  the  virtue  and  happi-  j 
ness  of  the  colored  portion  of  our  population, 
and  on  this  account  we  have  been  charged  Avith  i 
a  design  to  encourage  intermarriages  between  the  ! 
■whites  and  blacks.  This  charge  has  been  re- 
peatedly,  and  is  now  again,  denied;  while  we  j 
repeat  that  the  tendency  of  our  sentiments  is  to 
put  an  end  to  the  criminal  amalgamation  that 
prevails  wherever  slavery  exists. 

12.  We  are  accused  of  acts  that  tend  to  a  dis- 
Bolution  of  the  Union,  and  even  of  wishing  to 
dissolve  it.  We  have  never  "calculated  the 
value  of  the  Union,"  because  we  believed  it  to  ' 
be  inestimable;  and  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  j 
will  remove  the  chief  danger  of  its  dissolution; 
and  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  we  cherish, 
and  will  endeavor  to  preserve  the"  Constitution,  j 
is,  that  it  restrains  Congress  from  making  any  j 
law  "  abridging  the  freeaom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press." 

Such,  fellow-citizens,  are  our  principles.  Are 
they  unworthy  of  republicans  and  of  Christians? 
Or  are  they  in  truth  so  atrocious  that,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  diffusion,  you  are  yourselves  will- 
■  mg  to  surrender,  at  the  dictation  of  others,  the 
invaluable  privilege  of  free  discussion,  the  very 
birthright  of  Americans?  Will  you,  in  order 
that  the  abominations  of   slavery  may  be  con- 


cealed from  public  view,  and  that  the  capital  of 
your  republic  may  continue  to  be,  as  it  now  is, 
under  the  sanction  of  Congress,  the  great  slave- 
mart  of  the  American  continent,  consent  that  the 
General  Government,  in  acknowledged  defiance 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  shall  appoint, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  your  land, 
ten  thousand  censors  of  the  press,  each  of  whom 
shall  have  the  right  to  inspect  every  document 
you  may  commit  to  the  post-oflBce,  and  to  sup- 
press every  pamphlet  and  newspaper,  whether 
religious  or  political,  which  in  his  sovereign 
pleasure  he  may  adjudge  to  contain  an  incen- 
diary article?  Surely  we  need  not  remind  you 
that,  if  you  submit  to  such  an  encroachmeni  on 
your  liberties,  the  days  of  our  republic  are  num- 
bered, and  that  although  abolitionists  may  be 
the  first,  they  will  not  be  the  last  victims  offered 
at  the  shrine  of  arbitrary  power. 

Arthur  TAr¥.\y /President. 

John  Rankix,  Treasurer. 

William  Jay,  Sec'y  of  For.  Cor. 

Elizie  Wright,  Jr.,  Sec'y  of  Dom.  Cor. 

Abraham  L.  Cox,  M.  D.,  Rec.  Sec'y. 

Lewis  Tappan,  "j 

Joshua  Leavitt,  I        Membtrs 

Samuel  E.  Cormsh,      >  of  the 

Simeon  S.  Jocelyn,       [  Executive  Com.* 

Theodore  S.  Wright,  J 


DOCUMENT  20 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Abolition  and  Coloni- 
zation, adopted  by  the  Ohio  Conference,  August 
25,  1835. 

The  Committee  to  whom  the  subjects  of  abo- 
lition and  colonization  were  referred,  beg  leave 
to  report,  that  they  have  taken  the  same  under 
consideration,  and  are  fully  satisfied  they  are 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require,  under  the 
present  state  of  things,  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  this  conference.  It  is  true,  the 
abstract  question  of  slavery  needs  no  particu- 
lar attention  from  us;  on  it  the  opinion  of  this 
conference  i.-i  well  known.  As  citizens  of 
Ohio,  and  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  we  are  all  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple, and  in  favor  of  gradual,  peaceable,  con 
stitutional  emancipation.  Whoever  joins  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  virtually  sub- 
scribes to  this  doctrine,  for  it  is  fully  set  forth 
ill  her  Discipline.  And  your  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  neither  our  civil  relations,  as  citi- 
zens of  a  free  state,  nor  our  duties  as  Christian 
ministers,  require  us  to  interfere  with  the  polit- 
ical and  domestic  regulations  of  other  states,  in 
order  to  hasten,  prematurely,  what  requires 
much  time  and  sober  wisdom  to  accomplish; 
that  is,  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Nor  does  the 
example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  in  refer- 
ence to  such  matters,  authorize  us  to  aid  in 
getting  up  any  political  excitement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  to  loosen  the  bands  of  civil 
and  domestic  government;  but  it  does  author- 
ize and  require  us  to  do  what  we  can  for  the 
religious  instruction  and  salvation  of  all  serv- 
ants; and  this  we  understand  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  our  Church.  Our  Discipline,  section  10, 
answer  3d,  reads  thus;  "All  our  preachers 
shall  prudently  enforce  upon  our  members  the 
necessity  of  teaching  their  slaves  to  read  the 
word  of  God,  and  to  allow  them  time  to  attend 

*  Pamphlets,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  480. 
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upon  the  public  worship  of  (Jod  on  our  regular 
days  of  divine  service." 

Eut  what  we  are  now  concerned  about  is,  the 
means  proposed  for  the  removal  or  mitigation 
of  tlie  evil  of  slavery.  Tliese  are  cliiefly  two: 
One  is  a  peaceable  and  constitutional  remedy, 
called  gradual  emancipation,  aided  by  educa- 
tion, religious  instruction,  and  colonization; 
the  other  is  immediate  abolition;  either  of 
which  a  man  may  oppose  on  the  ground  of 
expediency,  without  advocating  the  evil  itself. 
To  argue  that  we  can  not  oppose  immediate 
abolition  without  advocating  slavery,  is  to  con- 
found the  disease  with  the  remedy,  and  deceive 
the  simple.  We  might,  with  the  same  propri- 
ety, argue  that  abolitionists  are  in  favor  of 
slavery,  because  they  oppo.se  colonization. 
Otlier  considerations  aside,  and  not  to  wander 
from  the  subjects  referred  to  us,  we  have  just 
to  say  the  American  Colonization  Society  is 
viewed  by  your  Committee  as  a  noble,  benevo- 
lent institution,  calculated  to  suppress  the 
slave-trade,  and  afford  facilities  for  introducing 
and  extending  civilization  and  Christianity  in 
Africa;  also  to  elevate  the  colored  population 
of  this  country,  by  waking  up  attention  to  the 
subject,  securing,  indirectly,  their  religious  in- 
struction, and  laying  the  ground-work  of  final 
emancipation,  on  principles  safe  and  honorable, 
such  as  tliose  on  which  slavery  has  been  abol- 
ished in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  several 
of  the  New  England  states;  that  it  has  done 
much  toward  mitigating  the  rigors  of  slavery, 
and  a  little  toward  removing  its  evils,  without, 
in  any  wise,  disturbing  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  society,  which  is  more  than  can  be  truly 
said  of  some  who  oppose  it,  and  contend  fur 
immediate  abolition.  Jloreover,  the  American 
Colonization  Society  has  been  favorably  recog- 
nized by  the  General  conference,  not  only  so  far 
as  to  express  an  opinion  favorable  to  its  princi- 
ples and  objects,  but  also  to  recommend  it  to 
the  patronage  of  our  people,  and  even  to  au- 
thorize traveling  preachers  to  take  agencies 
therein,  with  tlie  consent  of  their  respective 
annual  conferences.  The  same  doctrine  has 
been  carried  out  by  resolutions  in  most  of  tlie 
yearly,  and  many  of  the  quarterly  conferences; 
so  that  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  we  need 
say  no  more  at  present. 

As  it  regards  abolition,  in  the  present  popu- 
lar sense  of  the  term,  it  is  of  later  date;  and, 
unless  understood  among  our  people,  and  that 
they  may  be  better  prepared  to  judge  how  far 
it  is  a  suitable  remedy  for  the  evil  complained 
of,  your  Committee  think  it  would  be  proper  to 
make   some  statements    respecting  the   nature 
and  effects  of  it,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is 
disseminated.     It  proposes  the  immediate,  in- 
discriminate,  and   unconditional  manumission 
of  all  slaves,  to  remain  among,  and  commingle 
with,  the  white  population — for   abolitionists 
are  as  much  opposed  to  the  colored  people  be- 
ing removed  from  our  country,  even  with  their 
own  consent,  as  they  are  to  having  them  remain 
in  bondage.     This  doctrine  of  amalgamation, 
inseparable  from  tlio    scheme    of   abolition,  is 
not  only  unacceptable,  but  also  liighly  offens- 
ive to  most  of  the  American  family.     Wherever 
it  has  appeared,  it  lias  met  the  frowns  of  the  i 
sober-minded  and  discreet  of  both  sexes;  and  I 
where  efforts  have  been  made  publicly  to  teach  [ 
and  enforce   it  on   the  people,  they  have  been  [ 
outraged  in  their  feelings;  and   frequently  in  | 
the  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  have  resorted  . 
to  irregular,  illegal,  and  violent  means  to  arrest 


I  its  progress.  Abolition  of  this  sort,  and  mob- 
I  ocracy,  are  so  congenial  in  the  spirit  which 
dictates  and  nourislies  them,  that  they  liave 
usually  gone  together,  spreading  moral  desola- 
tion wherever  they  have  appeared.  The  late 
efforts  in  favor  of  immediate  abolition  have 
generated  principles  of  insubordination,  affect- 
ing different  classes  and  interests  in  society. 
They  have  embarrassed  literary  institutions, 
and  procured  the  dismissal  of  large  numbers 
of  students  in  more  instances  than  one;  they 
have  paralyzed  the  arm  of  our  criminal  courts, 
and  substituted  lawless  mobs,  alarming  in 
numbers  and  in  force;  individuals  have  suf- 
fered personal  abuse  without  redress;  houses 
have  been  demolished,  and  lives  destroyed. 
The.se  facts  are  viewed  by  your  Committee  as 
fearful  signs  in  a  Christian  republic.  If  en- 
couraged, they  may  set  in  motion  tlie  elements 
of  civil  war  and  revolution,  alike  fatal  to  our 
civil  and  religious  privileges;  to  prevent  which 
patriots  should  rally  to  the  Constitution,  and 
Christians  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  stay  the 
march  of  desolation. 

The  means  by  which  the  doctrine  of  imme- 
diate abolition  has  been  disseminated  in  our 
country  are  principally  the  following:  Aboli- 
tion and  antislavery  societies  have  been  gotten 
up,  mostly  in  the  free  states,  whose  plan  ap- 
pears to  be,  so  to  operate  on  the  public  mind, 
by  traveling  agents,  through  the  press,  and 
otherwise,  as  to  produce  a  general  excitement 
preparatory  to  the  main  object  of  a  sudden  uni- 
versal emancipation  of  more  than  two  million 
of  slaves,  to  be  turned  loose  in  community, 
reckless  of  all  consequences.  The  views  and 
measures  of  these  societies  are  seconded  in  the 
north  by  foreign  agents,  sent  out  from  Europe, 
professing  to  be  ecclesiastics,  but  whose  move- 
ments aie  of  political  tendency,  and  calculated 
to  exert  a  disorganizing  influence  on  our  civil 
institutions,  as  well  as  to  sever  the  bands  of 
ecclesiastical  union  wliich  bind  brethren  of  the 
north  and  south  together.  As  the  agents  of 
these  societies  deem  it  prudent  to  confine  their 
labors  mostly  to  the  free  states,  they  have  to 
rely,  for  the  dissemination  of  their  doctrine  in 
the  slave  states,  on  the  press,  through  which 
they  are  flooding  the  nation,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, with  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers 
of  an  offensive,  inflammatory  character.  With 
these  abolition  documents,  the  United  States 
southern  mail  has  recently  been  burdened  for 
gratuitous  distribution.  These  movements, 
whether  designed  for  good  or  evil,  are  to  be 
regretted.  Their  appeal  is  not  to  the  judg- 
ments, sympathies,  or  benevolent  feelings  of 
the  .south,  but  to  their  jealousies,  fears,  and 
most  violent  passions.  They  destroy  confi- 
dence, engender  strife,  and  cause  the  reins  of 
domestic  government,  in  slave  districts,  to  be 
drawn  with  more  severity,  to  keep  the  slaves 
in  subjection  under  circumstances  so  alarming. 
The  influence  of  these  measures  is  unfavorable 
to  friendly  intercourse  between  the  north  and 
south,  and  calculated  to  produce  bickerings  in 
tlie  councils  of  the  nation,  faction  in  states, 
and  schism  in  Churches,  which  must  exert  a 
very  unhappy  influence  on  the  whole  commu- 
uity.  Another  serious  objection  we  have  to  the 
proceedings  of  tliese  societies  is,  they  are  cal- 
culated to'throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our 
missionaries  among  the  slaves  of  the  rice,  cot- 
ton, and  sugar  farms  in  the  south,  who,  in  our 
opinion,  are  doing  a  glorious  work.  While  the 
fanatics  in  the  north  arc  denouncing  them  aa 
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Lvpocritical  tyrants,  and  opprc5s<3is  of  the  c(j1- 
oied  man,  and  speaking  great  swelling  words 
respecting  liis  temporal  bondage,  our  bretluvn 
in  the  south  arc  nobly  engaged,  on  their  circuits 
and  missions,  in  bringing  the  sons  of  Africa 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  Gospel.  Not 
less  than  eighty  thousand  are  already  recog- 
nized as  members  of  our  Church,  and  blessed 
•with  the  stated  means  of  grace.  Wlien  aboli- 
tionists shall  have  proved  the  goodness  of  their 
cause,  by  producing  more  than  that  number  of 
converts  to  Christ  among  the  colored  people, 
for  whom  they  profess  so  much  sympathy,  and 
their  sincerity  in  advocating  it,  by  undergoing 
all  the  drudgery,  and  performing  all  the  kind 
offices  of  faithful  missionaries  and  pastors  to 
those  unfortunate  people,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  bid  them  God-speed. 

There  is  one  other  view  of  the  subject  on 
■which  we  shall  barely  touch,  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  to  it  the  attention  of  all  interested, 
that  they  may  examine  it  at  their  leisure.  The 
twenty-third  article  of  our  religion  recognizes 
the  constitutions  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  several  states,  as  the  parent  of  our  civil 
relations,  as  the  general  rules  of  our  civil  con- 
duct, and  as  determining  our  civil  obligations; 
and  in  the  marginal  note  appended  to  the  same, 
it  is  made  our  duty,  as  Christian  ministers,  to 
use  all  laudable  means  to  enjoin  obedience  to 
the  powers  that  be.  To  this  article  all  Method- 
ists subscribe  by  becoming  members  of  the 
Church.  Moreover,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  it  refers,  implicitly 
secures  to  the  southern  states  the  peaceable 
possession,  and  right  of  control  over,  their 
slaves,  with  which  we  of  the  free  states  have 
no  right  to  interfere;  therefore,  in  our  opinion, 
those  high-handed  measures  of  the  abolition- 
ists, which  produce  such  excitement  and  alarm 
in  the  south,  and  that  officious  meddling  of 
strangers  with  their  domestic  relations,  which 
gives  so  much  offense,  are  at  war  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution,  and,  consequently, 
no  Methodist  can  consistently  advocate  or  ap- 
prove their  course. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  briefly,  and  call  the 
attention  of  the  conference  to  a  few  points 
more  definitely,  your  Committee  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following  resolutions  for  adoption, 
namely: 

Resolved,  That,  as  the  friends  of  peaceable, 
gradual  emancipation,  we  have  no  cause  to  re- 
gret the  course  which  has  been  pursued  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  as  set  forth  in  the  Discipline,  but  re- 
tain undiminished  confidence  in  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  we  continue  to  appreciate 
highly  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society,  believing  that  it  lias 
exerted,  and  continues  to  exert  a  salutary  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  the  colored  race,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  their  native  land. 

Resolved,  That  we  highly  appreciate,  and 
sincerely  rejoice  in  the  successful  efforts  of  our 
brethren  in  the  south,  to  instruct  the  .slaves  in 
the  great  truths  of  religion,  and  bring  them  to 
the  saving  knowledge  of  Christ,  thereby  pre- 
paring them  for  moral  elevation  in  this  life, 
and  everlasting  felicity  in  that  which  is  to 
come. 

Resnlerd,  That  we  deeply  regret  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  abolitionists  and  antislavery  socie- 
ties in  the  free  states,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
citement thereby  produced  in  the  slave  states; 
that  we,  as  a  conference,  disclaim  all  connec- 


tion and  CO  'peration  with,  or  belief  in  the  same, 
and  that  we  hereby  recommend  to  our  junior 
preachers,  local  brethren,  and  private  members 
within  our  bounds,  to  abstain  from  any  connec- 
tion with  them,  or  participation  of  their  acts 
in  the  premises  whatever. 

Resolved,  That  those  brethren  and  citizens  in 
the  north,  who  resist  the  abolition  movements 
with  firmness  and  moderation,  are  true  friends 
to  the  Ciiurch,  to  the  slaves  of  the  south,  and 
to  the  Constitution  of  our  common  country; 
and  that  to  encourage  inflammatory  lectures  by 
foreign  agents,  and  sanguinary  publications  in 
favor  of  immediate  abolition,  is  injurious  to 
Christian  fellowship,  dangerous  to  our  civil 
institutions,  unfavorable  to  the  privileges  and 
spiritual  interests  of  the  slaves,  and  unbecom- 
ing any  Christian,  patriot,  or  philanthropist, 
and  especially  any  Methodist. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
T.  A.  Morris,     ) 
L.  L.  Hamline,  >  Committee. 
E.  W.   Seuo.v,     ) 

Although  the  Ohio  conference,  at  the  time 
when  this  report  was  adopted,  was  as  strongly 
antislavery  as  any  men  consistently  could  be, 
they  couUi  not,  in  consistence,  adopt  the  senti- 
ments and  measures  of  abolitionists  of  tho.ie 
times.  On  the  report  the  editor  of  tlie  "Western 
Advocate,  Rev.  T.  A.  Morris,  now  Bishop  Morris, 
remarks: 

"  Abolition,  etc. — We  invite  the  attention 
of  all  readers  to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Abolition  and  Colonization.  Our  reason  for 
doing  so  is,  that  report  expresses  the  opinion 
of  a  large  body  of  ministers  on  a  subject  which 
has  produced,  and  is  producing,  much  excite- 
ment, both  in  Church  and  state.  When  the 
paper  was  read  to  the  conference,  there  were 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  preachers  pres- 
ent. On  putting  the  question  to  accept  and 
have  it  published  in  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate,  all  voted  in  its  favor  but  four,  and 
they  declined,  not  because  they  approved  the 
doctrine  and  proceedings  which  it  opposed,  as 
they  afterward  explained,  but  from  other  con- 
siderations. It  is  believed  that  the  preachers 
of  the  Ohio  conference  are  unanimous  on  the 
following  propositions:  1.  Slavery  is  an  evil. 
2.  It  ought  to  be  abolished  in  a  gradual,  con- 
stitutional manner.  3.  The  remedy  proposed 
by  'abolitionists'  is  worse  than  the  evil  it- 
self."    (W.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  77,  78.) 


DOCUMENT  21. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Abolition  and  Coloniza- 
tion, adopted  unanimously  by  the  Kentucky  Con- 
ference, September  13,  1835. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  rela- 
tive claims,  respectively,  of  immediate  and  un- 
conditional abolition  on  the  one  hand,  and  grad- 
ual emancipation  and  African  colonization,  as  it 
regards  the  slaves  of  tlie  United  States,  on  the 
otlier,  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  address- 
ed themselves  to  the  task  assigned  them,  fully 
sensible  that  the  subject,  in  whatever  a,spect  it 
may  be  presented,  involves  important  interests, 
and  calls  for  the  most  careful  and  thorough  ex- 
amination, not  only  by  your  committee,  but  by 


all  concerned.     Your  committee  would  not 


gra- 


tuitously interfere  with  the  rights  of  any;  nor 
should  they  in  this,  nor  in  any  other  form,  ob- 
trude their  opinions  upon  the    notice    of  this 
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body,  or  the  public,  were  it  not  that  they  bad  I 
been  gravely  called  upon  to  do  so,  not  merely,  as  ; 
they  conceive,  by  a  resolution  of  the  conference,  j 
but  by  the  common  interests  of  the  American  i 
people  throughout  the  entire  confederacy  of  states  j 
and  territories.  Your  committee  can  not  disguise  j 
it  from  themselTes,  that  late  developments  and 
movements,  numerous  and  startling,  connected  j 
•with  this  subject,  indicate  but  too  clearly  that 
the  institutions  and  welfare,  not  less  than  the  I 
peace  and  stability  of  our  whole  country,  are  ; 
fearfully  endangered  by  the  indiscreet  and  ill-  j 
judged  agitation  of  this,  as  we  think,  inoppor-  j 
tune  and  unfortunate  controversy.  Although ' 
citizens  of  Kentucky,  we  are  not  the  advocates  j 
of  slavery.  We  believe  it  to  be  morally  wrong, : 
and  relatively  mischievous  in  all  its  tendencies. 
We  consider  It  an  evil,  even  in  its  most  tolerable 
aspects.  We  deeply  regret  and  anxiously  de- ! 
plore  its  existence  in  this  or  any  other  countrj'; ! 
and  in  relation  to  our  own  particularly,  we  pledge 
our  exertions  and  influence,  in  an  appeal  to  all 
just  and  lawful  means  and  methods  for  its  re- 
moval, wherever  such  exertions  and  influence 
can  be  brought  to  bear  without  infringing  the 
rights  of  others,  constitutionally  secured  in  the 
construction  of  the  federal  government.  But 
while  we  avow  these  sentiments,  and  act  upon 
the  avowal,  publicly  and  privately,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  believe  and  assume,  that  the  rectitude, 
as  well  as  the  policy  of  action,  will,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  in  almost  eveiy  instance,  de- 
pend materially  upon  the  means  selected,  and 
the  manner  of  their  application,  to  accomplish 
the  object  proposed.  It  must  occur  to  the  well- 
informed  and  discerning,  in  every  division  of 
GUI'  country,  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States  is  a  question  involving  a  great 
variety  of  rights  and  interests;  a  complication 
of  relations  and  claims,  the  nature  and  bearing 
of  which  demand  the  most  serious  attention;  and 
must  be  expected,  and  not  without  reason,  to  in- 
fluence and  modify  the  conduct  and  action, 
whether  general  or 'special,  of  the  well-disposed 
and  sober-minded,  in  all  attempts  to  correct  or 
exterminate  the  evil  under  notice.  To  attempt 
the  correction  of  evils  in  a  government  or  com- 
munity, by  means  calculated  to  secure  a  larger 
amount  of  mischief  than  that  complained  of,  is 
not  only  impolitic  and  unwise,  resulting  as  it 
does  in  an  aggravation  of  injury  to  the  sufferers, 
but  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  trespass  upon  well- 
known  rules  of  moral  action,  which  nmst  always 
render  such  attempt  criminal,  as  well  as  ill-ad- 
vised; and  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  such 
is  tlie  error  of  the  present  abolitionists  of  the 
United  States.  The  elements  of  society  and 
government,  "both  being  necessarily  imperfect 
in  organization,"  are  always  numerous,  and  of- 
ten of  necessity  more  or  less  adverse  and  coun- 
teractive; in  order,  therefore,  to  the  good  of  the 
one,  and  stability  of  the  other,  where  evil  does 
not  manifestly  preponderate,  these  elements  and 
principles  must  be  allowed,  in  action,  to  give 
color  and  modification  one  to  the  other;  and  all 
efforts  in  remedy  of  mischiefs  of  this  kind,  in 
contravention  of  such  a  result,  must  tend  to  the 
dissolution  and  overthrow  of  tlie  body  or  polity, 
whether  such  tendency  be  evinced  in  the  grad- 
ual progress  of  decay,  or  the  more  fearful  explo- 
sions of  violence.  The  application  of  these  gen- 
eral views  to  the  (juestion  in  hand,  must  be 
obvious  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject; and  your  committee  can  not  resist  the  con- 
viction that  the  principles  avowed  and  the  course 
pursued  by  those  styling  themselves  abolition- 


ists, as  distinguished  from  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  African  colonization  in  the  United 
States,  are,  in  nature  and  aim,  at  war  with  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  whole  country;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  constructively,  if  not  to  the  let- 
ter, an  invasion  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  citizens  of  at  least  ten  states,  existing  as  par- 
ties to  the  federal  compact.  And  whatever  our 
views  or  feelings  may  be  on  the  abstract  question 
of  slavery,  in  many  of  the  southern  and  western 
states,  as  the  riglits  of  these  states  in  this  respect 
were  defined  and  conceded  in  the  federal  consti- 
tution, in  the  case  of  some,  before  they  would 
consent  to  confederate,  and  the  rest  were  admitted 
into  the  Union,  subsequently,  upon  the  same  terms 
and  principles,  .specifically,  any  attempt  now  by 
the  non-slaveholding  states,  to  coerce  their  asso- 
ciates into  measures,  or  compel  them  to  a  course 
of  action  against  which  they  deemed  themselves 
secure,  by  the  foregoing  stipulation,  is,  in  the  de- 
liberate judgment  of  your  committee,  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  federal  compact,  and  calls  for 
the  prompt  and  indignant  rebuke  of  all  who 
value  the  constitution  and  general  welfare  of  our 
common  country.  Slavery,  originally  entailed 
upon  the  nation  against  the  Avill  of  the  sufferers, 
has  become  a  chronic  disease  in  the  body-politic; 
and  in  view  of  the  only  facilities  offered  for  its 
removal,  the  remedy  must  be  gradual.  This  ne- 
cessity is  found  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  in 
its  pre.-ent  application  is  inseparable  from  the 
character  and  condition  of  slaves,  and  the  jX'cu- 
liar  organization  of  society  in  the  country.  The 
view  of  the  subject  just  taken,  is  also  verified  by 
the  known  inaptitude  of  large  masses  of  popu- 
lation, to  adjust  themselves  suddenly,  in  any 
hopeful  way,  to  new  scenes  of  trial  and  action, 
without  proper  preparatory  discipline  and  train- 
ing. The  same  result,  moreover,  may  be  found 
connecting  itself  with  the  laws  of  custom,  and 
the  force  of  habit,  which  with  an  ignorant  and 
depraved  population,  must  always  operate  as  the 
strongest  safeguard  of  virtue  and  order.  The 
effect  of  letting  loose  nearly  three  millions  of  ne- 
gro population,  to  blend  as  they  may  with  the 
people  of  the  several  states  and  territories,  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  condition  of  the  free  people 
of  color  in  those  states  where  slavery  is  not  tol- 
erated, and  where,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
abolitionists  themselves,  they  share  all  the  bless- 
ings their  benefactors  of   this  description  pro- 


pose. 


Few  facts  are  belter  established  than  that 


the  free  people  of  color,  viewed  as  a  caste,  for 
they  are  not  3'et  amalgamated  with  the  mass,  are 
in  a  more  degraded  and  less  eligible  condition 
than  even  the  slaves  of  the  south  and  west. 
There  is  among  them  less  virtue,  less  industry, 
and  less  love  of  character,  while  the  ordinary 
details  of  vice  and  villainy  are  found  in  a  much 
more  fearful  ratio.  It  is  true  tliey  are  not,  like 
slaves,  subjected  to  the  capricious  discipline  of 
the  whip  and  lash,  and,  it  may  be,  the  cruelty  of 
unprincipled  masters;  and  by  how  much  these  are 
worse  than  the  deprivation  of  the  rights  of  citi- 
zen.ship,  amid  the  shouts  and  taunts  of  freedom, 
liability  to  banishment,  the  visitation  of  mobs, 
and  the  demolition  and  destruction  of  liouses 
and  property,  by  so  far,  they  have  the  advantage 
of  their  brethren  in  slavery,  and,  so  far  as  your 
committee  can  see,  in  nothing  else.  The  nomi- 
nal freedom  they  enjoy  is  the  nierest  mockery,  as 
it  secures  to  them  no  essential  good  whatever, 
and  almost  invariably  renders  the  condition  of  the 
emancipated  slave  less  tolerable  than  a  state  of 
servitude;  and  as  abolition,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  now  used  in  this  country,  contem- 
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plates  only  the  state  of  things  just  noticed,  as  it 
regards  the  yet  enslaved  population  of  the  United 
States,  without  providing  in  any  way  for  the 
quiet  and  safety  of  the  country,  or  the  improve- 
ment and  elevation  of  the  colored  race,  we  arc 
obliged  to  look  upon  the  entire  project  of  the  abo- 
litionists as  altogether  premature,  irrational,  and 
dangerous,  and  as  such,  we  oppose  to  it  the  re- 
sistance of  whatever  weight  or  consideration  our 
opinion  in  the  case  may  be  entitled  to.  It  is  no 
part  of  our  business  to  impugn  motive;  but  of 
associations,  measures,  and  policy,  we  are  at  lib- 
erty, as  American  citizens,  to  speak  without 
disguise  or  restraint.  We  are  opposed  to  abo- 
lition, not  because  we  approve  slavery,  or  desire 
its  perpetuation  among  us — "  no  such  motive 
applies  to  us;"  but  for  the  general  reason  already 
assigned — the  means  by  which  abolition  seeks  to 
accomplish  its  ends,  are  ill-selected,  unjust,  and 
directly  calculated  to  endanger  the  public  tran- 
quillity. The  attention  of  your  committee  has 
long  been  turned  with  jealous  scrutiny  and  anx- 
ious solicitude  to  the  character  and  operations  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society;  and  while 
they  have  seen  some  things  they  could  not  ap- 
prove, "  few,  however,  and  unimportant,"  they 
have  met  with  much  to  admire;  and  a  trial  of 
more  than  eighteen  years,  under  the  most  adverse 
and  discouraging  circumstances,  has  commended 
this  truly-national  enterprise  to  their  decided  and 
cordial  approval;  and  they  are  persuaded  that 
the  society  is  destined,  in  the  purposes  of  Heaven, 
in  relation  to  our  beloved  country  and  the  Afri- 
can race,  to  accomplish  much  good,  both  imme- 
diate and  final.  The  success  of  the  enterprise 
may  fluctuate — may  appear  uncertain,  and  in  its 
actual  results  may  vary  with  the  temper  and  pol- 
icy of  the  times;  but  still  the  society  has,  in  the 
judgment  of  your  committee,  suggested  the 
only  available  remedy.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
must  be  gradual,  and  should  not  greatly  exceed 
the  disposition  and  consequent  ability  of  the 
country,  to  place  the  unfortunate  children  of 
slavery  where  they  may  share  a  perfect  parity 
of  rights  and  privileges  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind; and  preparatory  to  such  a  result,  the 
American  Colonization  Society  has  achieved  no 
little  already.  The  plan  has  been  fully  discuss- 
ed and  finally  matured.  The  great  outlines  of 
the  enterprise  have  been  adjusted  and  settled. 
The  hopes  of  the  nation  have  been  turned  to  its 
pioneer  operations.  Emancipation  has  com- 
menced upon  the  ba-^is  of  its  policv  in  the  United 
States,  and  its  beneficiaries  are  already  reaping 
the  fruits  of  freedom  and  independence  upon  the 
shores  of  Africa.  It  seems  to  present  tlie  only 
door  of  hope,  especially  to  the  slaveholding 
states,  more  immediately  interested  than  the 
other  members  of  the  national  confederacy.  And 
what  good  reason,  we  ask — what  indemnity 
against  the  alarm  and  mischief  they  are  produc- 
ing, can  be  urged  by  abolitionists  for  disturbing 
the  reasonable  hopes  and  anticipations,  ba.scd 
upon  the  agency  and  means  we  are  now  consid- ' 
ering?  Is  it  a  disposition  to  intimidate  and  | 
alarm?  Would  they  annoy  and  disquiet  the  i 
slaveholding  states,  merely  because  they  have  it  j 
in  their  power  to  magnify  themselves  as  disturb- 
ers of  the  public  peaceV  We  are  unwilling  to ' 
believe  even  the  evidence  of  facts  in  the  ca-e.  [ 
But  the  question  recurs,  why  all  these  untiring  i 
efforts?  Is  it  the  love  of  humanity  in  the  shape  \ 
of  degraded  Africans?  If  so,  why  are  so  many  | 
thousands  of  this  unfortunate  class  allowed,  in  I 
the  very  bosom,  and  under  the  eye  of  these  noisy  i 
philanthropists,  to  vegetate  and  perish,  iu  a  state  I 


[of   utter   destitution!      Destitute  alike,   in    the 

!  larger  proportion  of  instances,  of  knowledge  and 
virtue,  the  sympathies  of  neighborhood  and  so- 
cial protection,  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  the 

j  facilities  of  bettering  their  condition.     We  sub- 

!  mit  these  views  and  facts  as  sufficiently  distinct- 
ive of  the  two  opposing  systems,  whose  claims 

I  we  are  called  upon  to  examine,  and  respectfully 
leave   all   concerned   to   decide   for   themselves. 

[  Your  committee  are  of  opitiion  that  the  relative 
claims  of  abolition  and  colonization,  as  now 
technically  used,  arc  too  well  understood  by  all 
interested,  to  require  any  extended  examination 

j  of  the  subject  in  this  report.  It  has  been  their 
object  merely  to  present  a  general  view  of  the 

I  suDJect,  that  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
Kentucky  annual  conference,  with  regard  to  this 
very  delicate,  yet  momentous  question  of  social 
justice  and  moral  right,  may  be  known  to  those 


who  might  reasonably  expect 


"b — '  J      ~ 

bly  expect  from 


us  an  expres 


ion  of  the  opinions  we  entertain  iu  relation  to 
the  subject-matter  of  this  rept)rt. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  have  performed 
the  duty  assigned  them,  with  whatever  ability 
they  could,  under  the  circumstances,  anxious  to 
I  direct  attention  at  tlie  present  crisis,  to  truth  and 
fact,  without  any  unnecessary  reference  to  men 
or  parties;  and  would  submit  the  whole  by  rec- 
ommending to  the  conference  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  by  the  Kentucky  annual  conference, 
That  we  strictly  adhere  to  the  principles  of  our 
Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  that  it  is 
our  purpose  to  persevere  iu  the  course  hitherto 
pursued,  without  any  alliance  whatever,  with 
men  or  measures,  whose  object  may  be  an  inter- 
ference with  the  question  of  slavery,  uncalled  for 
by  the  conm\on  go<xl,  and  productive  of  mischiev- 
ous rather  than  beneficial  results. 

2.  Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  con- 
ference, the  interference  of  abolitionists  and  au- 
tislaveiy  associations  in  the  north,  and  elsewhere, 
by  which  the  peace  atid  quiet  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  nation  are  disturbed,  and  their  com- 
mon interests,  laws,  and  safety  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy, should  be  looked  upon  as  an  unwarrant- 
able assumption  of  claim,  and  an  abuse  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship. 

3.  Resolced,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  con- 
ference, whenever  such  interference  Avith  the 
riglits  of  American  citizens  is  attempted  by  for- 
eign emmissaries,  whether  as  lecturers,  ecclesias- 
tics, or  otherwise,  all  lawful  means  should  be 
promptly  resorted  to,  to  arrest  at  once  the  mis- 
cliievous  tendency  of  their  seditious  intermed- 
dling, and  officious  insolence. 

4.  Resolved,  That  without  presuming  to  de- 
cide, we  would  respectfidly  suggest,  that  it  is  a 
dangerous  maxim  to  be  adopted  by  American 
citizens,  in  the  present  crisis,  that  we  may  ap- 
preciate as  pure  and  correct,  the  motives  of  men 
whose  measures  and  movements  tend  directly  to 
subvert  the  Constitution  and  dissolve  the  govern- 
ment. 

5.  Resolced,  That  it  is  not  considered  by  this 
body  allowable  for  any  minister  or  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  within  the  limits  of 
this  conference,  or  as  Ave  conceive  elsewhere,  to  i 
resort  to  any  extrajudicial  means  whatever,  for  ' 
the  purpose  of  interfering  Avith  the  question  of 
slavery.  [ 

G.    Resolved,  finally.    That    we    continue    to 
repose  entire   confidence   in  the  rectitude,  pol-         ^ 
icy,  and  operations  of  the  American  Coloniza-  < 

tion   Society,  and   that  Ave  commend  it  to  all 
who    are    likely    to    regard    our    opinions,    as 
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every  way  worthy    their    approval    and    pat 
ronage. 

H.  B.  Bascom, 

J.  Stamper, 

J.  LlTTLEJOHN, 
J.  S.  TOMLINSOX, 

H.  H.  Kavanaugh 

R.  CORWINE, 

J.  Tevis, 
J.  Beattie, 
Shelby ville,  Ky.,  September  23, 1'835. 
The   report   and   resohitions    above,  are  for- 
warded for  publication,  by  order  of  the  confer- 
ence, in  the  precise  form  in  which  they  were 
adopted  by  that  body  unanimously. 

H.  B.  Bascom.* 


D0CTJ3IENT  22. 

Report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  adopted  by  the 
General  Conference  of  1836,  May  20th,  on 
Petitions  from  Westmoreland  and  Lancaster 
Circuits. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  petition  of  the  official  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on  Lancaster  ch-- 
cuit,  Baltimore  conference,  repoit. 

That  the  petition  referred  to  is  an  able  docu- 
ment, drawn  up  in  the  most  respectful  language, 
and  signed  by  twenty  individuals,  who  claim  to 
be  official  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chui-ch,  on  Lancaster  circuit. 

The  petitioners  first  invite  the  attention  of 
the  General  conference  to  the  section  of  Dis- 
cipline which  states  that  "  no  slaveholder  shall 
be  eligible  to  any  official  station  in  our  Church 
hereafter,  where  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which 
he  lives  will  admit  of  emancipation,  and  permit 
the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom,"  etc.  They 
then  produced  an  extract  from  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia,  showing  their  ex- 
treme rigor  in  this  matter,  "that  any  eman- 
cipated slave — with  exceptions  too  rare  to  be 
looked  for  in  one  case  out  of  man}' — remaining 
in  the  commonwealth  more  than  twelve  months 
after  his  or  her  right  to  freedom  shall  have  ar- 
rived, contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  be  sold  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  in  any 
county  in  which  he  or  she  may  be  found,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  literaiy  fund."  In  view  of  this 
"  act "  they  claim  that  they,  as  official  members, 
are  protected  by  the  Discipline  of  the  Cliurch,  as 
they  deem  it  to  be  precisely  one  of  the  excep- 
tions to  the  General  Rule  provided  for  in  the 
Discipline;  and  especially  as  under  the  existing 
laws  of  the  commonwealth  to  emancipate  their 
slaves  would  in  many  cases  be  an  act  of  cruelty 
to  the  slaves  themselves. 

The  matter  of  complaint  by  the  petitioners  is, 
that  the  construction  put  upon  this  Rule  by  the 
Baltimore  annual  conference,  in  certain  acts,  re- 
specting individuals  connected  with  this  section 
of  the  work,  is  subversive  of  their  rights  and 
oppressive  in  its  bearings — that  they  require  the 
eame  submission  to  the  Rule,  of  persons  in  that 
state,  as  of  those  in  sections  where  the  legal 
disability  to  comply  with  it  does  not  exist,  re- 
gardless of  the  exceptions.  And  they  respect- 
fully solicit  the  interference  of  the  General  con- 
ference, either  to  revise  the  Rule,  or  give  it  such 


'  construction  as  to  afford  thera  relief  in  the  prem- 
ises, or  finally,  if  neither  be  done,  to  cause  them 
to  be  set  off  to  the  Virginia  conference. 

It  is  due  to  the  Baltimore  conference  to  say, 
that  the  cases  referred  to  as  evidence  of  their 
improper  application  of  this  Rule  are  stated  in 
terms  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  authorize  the 
inference  drawn  by  the  petitioners.  It  is  repre- 
sented that  a  young  man  applying  to  bo  received 
into  the  itinerancy,  is  prevented  by  an  applica- 
tion of  this  Rule — that  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to 
urge  upon  a  majority  of  the  conference  the  im- 
practicability of  his  complying  with  the  Rule  in 
consequence"  of  the  laws  under  which  he  lives, 
or  any  other  consideration  in  favor  of  his  being 
received;  because  he  will  not  comply  with  the 
Rule  he  must  be  rejected.  The  same,  it  is  as- 
sumed by  the  petitioners,  is  done  with  respect  to 
those  wlio  apply  for  ordination.  And  it  is  in- 
ferred by  them,  that  if  the  conference  act  con- 
sistently, stewards  and  leaders  may  be  expected 
soon  to  be  called  upon  to  comply  with  the 
Rule,  or  forfeit  their  official  standing  in  the 
j  Church. 

I  Your  committee  view  this  subject  in  a  very 
!  different  light.  In  admitting  a  preacher  to 
I  travel,  or  electing  one  to  orders,  a  conference 
I  must  have  the  right  to  act  freely;  and  in  cases 
'  which  are  not  successful,  it  is  wholly  an  assump- 
[  tion  on  the  part  of  the  applicants  or  their  friends, 
I  to  say  what  particular  considerations  dictated 
;  the  Aote,  unless  such  considerations  be  distinctly 
'  avowed  by  a  majority  of  the  conference.  And  it 
[  is  known  to  all  conversant  with  the  transactions 
i  of  an  annual  conference,  that  no  person  applj'ing 
to  be  received  or  ordained,  ever  enters  as  a  party 
before  the  conference,  pleading  liis  own  cause, 
and  hearing  and  answering  the  objections  which 
may  be  urged  against  his  application.  Any  act 
of  a  conference,  then,  in  these  ca-es,  can  nut  be 
justly  urged  as  evidence  that  the  conference  de- 
nies the  party  concerned  the  benefit  of  the  spe- 
j  cial  provision  in  tlie  Rule.  A  conference,  as 
:  Other  deliberative  bodies,  possesses,  and  in  the 
j  nature  of  the  case  must  possess  the  right  to 
determine  its  own  course,  and  vote  freely  in 
all  such  individual  cases.  Your  committee, 
therefore,  can  not  see  that  the  privileges  claimed 
by  the  petitioners  have  been  contravened  by  any 
I  act  of  the  Baltimore  conference. 
I  Having  said  this  much  respecting  the  alleged 
■  grounds  of  grievance,  your  committee  agree  in 
the  opinion,  that  the  exceptions  to  the  General 
Rule  in  the  Discipline,  referred  to  by  tlie  peti- 
tioners, clearly  apply  to  official  members  of  the 
Church  in  Virginia,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  do  therefore  protect  them 
against  a  forfeiture  of  their  official  standing  on 
account  of  said  Rule. 

In  addition  to  the  petition  of  the  official  mem- 
bers of  Lancaster  circuit,  a  resolution  of  a  quar- 
terly conference  of  Westmoreland  ciicuit  has 
been  referred  to  your  committee,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  members  of  said  conference  con- 
curred in  said  petition. 

Should  the  General  conference  agree  in  the 
opinions  stated  by  the  connnittee  in  this  report, 
it  is  respectfully  recommended,  that  after  adopt- 
ing it,  they  cause  a  copy  of  it  to  be  funvarded 
to  the  official  members  in  each  of  the  above- 
named  circuits. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

David  You.ng,  Chairman* 


*  W.,  Vol.  II,  p.  103. 


W..V0I.  Ill,  p.  Gl,  col.  4. 
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From  every  view  of   the  subject  which  we 

_  ,         ,„  ,    .  J ,  r  ^i    n  1   ^'''^e  been  able  to  take,  and  from  tlie  most  calm 

Extract  from  the  Pastoral  Address  of  the  General   ^^^^  dispassionate  survey  of  the  whole  eround, 

Conference  of  the  Mrthodist  Episcopal  Lhurck  of    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^-^^^^^^  conviction,  that  the 

imb,tothememhersand  friends  of  tlie  Method-    ^^^j     safe,  Scriptural,  and  prudent  way   for  us. 

ist  Episcopal  Church,   reUting  to  Slavery  and    -^^^^  ^^  ministers  and  people,  to  take,  is  wholly 

to  refrain  from  this  agitatmg  subject,  which  '- 


AboLUion,  dated  May  "26,  1836. 


We  now  approach  a  subject  of  no  little  del-  I  now  convulsing  the  country,   and  consequently 
icacy  and  difficulty,  and  which  we  can  not  but   *>-~ '^^ »-    ' -■  *-     ■-'    ^-  — n:---  '— » 


think  has  contributed  its  full  proportion  to  that 
religious  declension  over  which  we  mourn.  It  is 
not  unknown  to  you,  dear  brethren  and  friends, 
that,  in  common  with  other  denominations  in  our 
land,  as  well  as  our  citizens  generally,  we  have 
been  much  agitated  in  some  portions  of  our 
work,  with  the  very  excitable  subject  of  what  is 
called  abolitionism.  This  subject  has  been 
brought  before  us  at  our  present  session — fully, 
and  we  humbly  trust,  impartially  discussetl, 
and  by  almost  a  unanimous  vote  highly  disap- 
provedi  of;  and  while  we  would  tenderly  sym- 
pathize with  those  of  our  brethren  who  nave,  as 
we  believe,  been  led  astray  by  this  agitating 
topic,  we  feel  it  our  imperative  duty  to  express 
our  decided  disapprobation  of  the  mrasures  they 
have  pursued  to  accomplish  their  object.  It  can 
not  be  unknown  to  you,  that  the  question  of 
slavery  in  these  United  States,  by  the  constitu- 
tional compact  which  binds  us  together  as  a  na- 
tion, is  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  several  state 
legislatures  themselves;  and  thereby  is  put  be 


the  Church,  from  end  to  end,  by  calling  forth 
inflammatory  speeches,  papers,  and  pamphlets. 
While  we  cheerfully  accord  to  such,  all  the  sin- 
cerity they  ask  for  their  belief  and  motives,  we 
can  not  but  disapprove  of  their  measures,  as 
alike  destructive  to  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and 
to  the  happiness  of  the  slave  himself.  But 
while  we  tiius  express  our  disapprobation  of 
these  measures,  we  would,  with  equally  strong 
and  decided  language,  record  our  abnorrence 
of  all  unlawful  and  unscriptural  means  to 
check  and  to  counteract  them.  All  mobs,  and 
violent  movements  of  self-created  tribunals,  to 
inflict  summary  punishment  upon  those  who 
may  differ  from  them  in  opinion,  are  condemned 
alike  by  the  laws  of  our  land,  and  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  Christianity.  We  should  therefore  be 
extremely  pained  and  mortified,  to  learn  that 
any  of  you  should  have  lent  your  influence  to 
foment  a  spirit  of  insurrection,  in  any  manner, 
or  to  have  given  sanction  to  such  violent  move- 
ments as  have,  in  some  instances  and  places,  di.s- 
turbed  the  peace  of  society,  and  forestalled  the 


yond  the  control  of  the  General  Government,  as  j  operation  of  the  established  tribunals  of  justice 
well  as  that  of  all  ecclesiastical  bodies;  it  being  i  to  protect  the  innocent  and  punish  the  guilty, 
manifest  that  in  the  slaveholding  states  them-  j  To  be  subject  to  the  powers  that  be,  is  a  duty 
selves,  the  entire  responsibility  of  its  existence  \  enjoined  no  less  by  Christianity,  than  it  is  a 
or  non-existence  rests  with  those  state  legisla- 1  dictate  of  common  prudence,  necessary  to  be 
tares.  i  observed  for  the  preservation  of  good  order  and 

And  such  is  the  aspect  of  afl^airs  in  reference  I  the  support  and  perpetuation  of  those  civil  and 
to  t'lis  question,  that  whatever  else  might  tend  to  i  religious  institutions,  which  we  so  highly  and 
meliorate  the  condition  of  the  slave,  it  is  evident  |  justly  value  as  freemen,  as  Christians,  and  as 
to  us,  from  what  we  have  witnessed  of  abolition  !  Methodists.  The  exercise  of  mutual  forbearance 
movements,  that  these  are  the  least  likely  to  do  !  in  matters  of  opinion,  is  essential  in  a  com- 
him  good.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  it  in  evi-  |  munity  where  freedom  of  speech  is  guaranteed 
dence  before  us,  that  the  inflammatory  speeches,  j  to  the  citizens  by  the  Constitution  which  binds 
and  writings,  and  movements,  have  tended,  in.jthem  together,  and  which  defines  and  secures 
many  instances,  injuriously  to  affect  his  temporal  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all.  (W.,  Vol.  Ill, 
and  spiritual  condition,  by  hedging  up  the  way  \  p.  23.) 
of  the  missionary  who  is  sent  to  preach  to  him 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  and  by  making  a 
more  rigid  supervision  necessary  on  the  part  of 
his  overseer,  thereby  abridging  his  civil  and  re- 
ligious privileges. 

These  facts,  which  are  only  mentioned  here  as 
a  reason  for  the  friendly  admonition  which  we 
wish  to  give  you,  constrain  us  as  your  pastors, 
who  are  called  to  watch  over  your  souls  as  they 
who  must  give  an  account,  to  exhort  you  to  ab- 
stain from  all  abolition  movements  and  as.socia- 
tions,  and  to  refrain  from  patronizing  any  of 
their  publications;  and  especially  from  those 
of  that  inflannuatory  charader  which  denounce 
in  unmeasured  terms  those  of  their  bretliren  who 


DOCUMENT  24. 

Answer  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  of  July,  1836. 
to  the  Address  of  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  May,  1636.  from 
the  British  Minutes  of  1836. 

We  regret  that  the  allusion,  in  our  epistle  of 
last  year,  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  should  have 
occasioned  you  cither  pain  or  embarrassment. 
We  claimed  no  right  to  suggest  any  thing  to 
you  on  this  confessedly-difficult  question,  be- 
yond what  our  fraternal  relationship  would 
take  the  liberty  to  dissent  from  them.  Those  of  j  warrant;  a  privilege  of  friendship  which  we 
you  who  may  have  honest  scruples  as  to  the  law-  j  should  as  freely  concede  to  you  as  exercise  our- 
iulness  of  slavery,  considered  as  an  abstract  selves;  and  we  utterly  disclaim  all  responsibil- 
priiiciplc  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  if  you  must  I  ity  for  any  other  kind  of  foreign  interference 
speak  your  sentiments,  would  do  much  better  to  j  with  your  views  and  feelings,  which  may  hav 


been  excited  from  any  other  quarter.  We  were 
aware,  dear  brethren,  of  the  peculiar  trials  to 
which  the  evils  of  slavery  have  subjected  you; 
and  our  sympathy  with  you  was  most  sincere. 


express  yourselves  in  those  terms  of  respect  and 

affection,  which  evince  a  sincere  sympathy  for 

tliose  of  your  brethren  who  are  necessarily,  and, 

in  some   iiislances,  reluctantly  associated   with 

slavery  in  the  states  where  it  "exists,  than  to  in- ;  But  being  called 'upon  to' address  you,  at  a  time 

dulge  in  harsh  censures  and  denunciations,  and    when  the  blessings  of  emancipation  had  been 

in  those  fruitless  efforts  which,  instead  of  light-    secured  to  our  own  slave  population,  and  when 

ening  the  burden  of  the  slave,  only  tend  to  make    tlie  question,  as  we  knew,  occupied  much  pub- 

his  condition  the  more  irksome  and  distressing,    lie  attention  in  America,  especially  among  re- 
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ligious  men,  vrc  considered  our  duty  to  give  our 
moral  weiglU  in  support  of  those  views  which 
were  held  by  our  great  founder,  which  have  re- 
peatedly been  professed  by  tlie  British  confer- 
euce,  and  which,  indeed,  have  been  for  many 
years  avowed  in  your  own  book  of  Discipline, 
and  other  public  documents,  and  are,  we  be- 
lieve, in  strijct  accordance  with  our  merciful  and 
righteous  Christianity.  Into  the  details  of  any 
measures  of  emancipation  we  did  not  enter,  but, 
in  conformity  with  our  well-known  sentiments, 
■wc  intended  to  affirm  the  principle  that  slavery 
is  a  system  of  oppressive  evil,  and  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  our  divine  religion, 
and  wc  hoped  tliat  the  time  had  arrived  when 
our  beloved  sister  connection  in  America  would 
be  prepared  to  act  on  these  sentiments,  and  re- 
ceive our  suffrages  with  approving  cordiality. 
Slavery  in  itself  is  so  obviously  opposed  to  the 
immutable  principles  of  justice,  to  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  man,  of  whatever  color  or  condi- 
tion, to  the  social  and  civil  improvement  and 
happiness  of  the  human  family,  to  the  princi- 

files  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  to  the 
ull  accomplishment  of  the  merciful  designs  of 
the  Gospel,  that  we  can  not  but  consider  it  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  Church  to  bear  an  une- 
quivocal testimony  against  a  system  which  in- 
volves so  much  sin  against  God,  and  so  much 
oppression  and  wron?  inflicted  on  an  unoffend- 


country;  and  surely  the  men  who  have  thus  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  peaceful  state  of  society, 
founded  on  freedom,  can  not  but  have  the  right 
to  recommend  and  support  all  proper  and  law- 
ful measures  for  the  consummation  of  their  own 
great  woik.  But  in  addition  to  these  inferior 
considerations,  the  conference  can  not  but  avow 
its,  conviction  that  in  all  cases  it  is  most  safe, 
and  in  the  end  most  advantageous,  that  Chris- 
tian Churclies  should  act  on  the  principle  of 
religious  obligation  and  duty.  And  although 
it  deeply  deplores  that  the  Methodists  of  tlie 
United  States  should  be  exposed  to  inconven- 
ience, obloquy,  or  danger,  by  the  assertion  of 
right  sentiments  on  this  subject,  yet  as  tlie  evil 
of  slavery  does  exist  there,  as  they  are  brought 
into  immediate  contact  witli  it,  as  "they  are  call- 
ed in  the  order  of  divine  Providence  to  main- 
tain their  long-published  and  Scriptural  testi- 
mony against  it,  even  in  the  midst  of  this  state 
of  tilings,  and  as  the  progress  of  events  renders 
it  impossible,  even  if  it  were  lawful,  that  they 
should  be  neutral,  the  British  conference  trusts 
that  it  will  not  be  considered  in  any  way  ex- 
ceeding the  privileges  of  the  fraternal  relation 
existing  between  tlie  two  parties,  when  it  ex- 
presses its  anxious  and  earnest  hope  that  our 
American  brethren  will  feel  it  their  duty,  in 
union  with  other  Christians,  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  lead  to  the  safe  and  speedy 
ing  race  of  our  fellow-men.     In  common  with    emancipation  of 'the  whole  slave  population  of 


others,  the  Wesleyan  conference,  and  generally 
the  people  of  their  charge,  took  this  course  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  question  of  emanci- 
pation in  our  own  beloved  country.  The  force 
of  Christian  principle,  peaceably  but  firmly 
maintained,  and  legitimately  urged,  has  over- 
come every  difficulty.  The  black  and  colored 
population  of  our  own  colonies  have  entered 
into  a  state  of  freedom,  and  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  religious  liberty  have  been  se- 
cured on  the  basis  of  an  equal  toleration.  The 
conference  has  the  means  of  knowing  that  the 


their  great  and  interesting  country.     (Z.,  Vol. 
VII,  p.  205.) 


DOCUMENT  25. 

Professor  M.  Stuart  on  Slavery,  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Fisk's  Queries. 

De.  Fisk  states  that  Professor  Stuart  did  not 
write  with  the  most  distant  idea  of  having  his 
letter  published,  but   afterward  consented,  at 


blessing  of  God  has  been  graciously  vouchsafed  '  the  earnest  request  of  Dr.  Fisk.     We 


to  this  act  of  national  justice,  in  the  extension 
of  the  Gospel,  in  the  conversion  of  great  num- 
bers of  the  negroes,  and  in  the  improved  state 
of  society  in  the  colonies 


with  the  introductory  and  concluding  remarks 
of  Dr.  Fisk,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Merrit,  in  Ziou's 
Herald  of  May  31,  1837: 

"  But  that  you  and  the  public  may  see  and 


it  must  always  be   the  duty   of    Chris-    feel  that  you  have  the  ablest,  and  those  who 


tians,  ministers,  and  Churches,  not  only  to  em 
body  the  principles  of  their  holy  religion  in 
their  formalities  of  doctrine  and  codes  of  Dis- 
cipline, but  also  to  act  upon  them,  the  Wesley- 
an  conference  of  this  country  trust  that  their 
American  brethren  may  be  enabled,  by  the  con- 
stant avowal  of  the  great  principle  of  emanci- 
pation, to  direct  and  urge  forward  their  people 
to  unite  in  the  truly  Christian  enterprise  of 
conferring  upon  the  slave  population  of  the 
United  States  the  inestimable  benefits  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom.     In  assuming  the  right 


among  the  honestest  men  of  this  age  arrayed 
against  you,  be  pleased  to  notice  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Professor  Stuart.  I  wrote  to 
him,  knowing,  as  I  did,  his  integrity  of  pur- 
pose, his  unflinching  regard  for  truth,  as  well 
as  his  deserved  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  Bib- 
lical critic,  proposing  the  following  questions: 

"1.  Does  the  Xew  Testament  directly  or  in- 
directly teach  that  slavery  existed  in  the  prim- 
itive Church? 

"2.  In  1  Tim.  vi,  2,  'And  they  that  have 
believing   masters,'  etc.;  what   is   the  relation 


of  mildly  but  firmly  pressing  such  sentiments  ^  expressed  or  implied  between  they  (servants) 
on  public  attention,"the  conference  of  the  Meth-  i  and  believing  masters?  And  what  are  your 
odist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  can  not,  any  .  reasons  for  the  construction  of  the  passage? 
more  than  ourselves,  be  chargeable  with  an  in-  !  "3.  What  was  the  character  of  ancient  and 
consistent  zeal.  While  the  Methodist  connec-  j  eastern  slavery;  especially  what  (legal)  power 
tion  in  England  zealously  concurred  in  adopting  did  this  relation  give  the  master  over  the 
measures  to  secure  the  emancipation  of  the  ,  slave?" 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  they  at  tlie  same  time  peofkssoe  stuaet's  eeply. 


supported  one  of  the  most  extended  and  expen- 
sive missions  of  modern  times,  in  order  to  pre- 


Andooer,  AprU  10,  1837. 
Reteeexd  and   Dear  Sie, — Yours  is  before 


pare  them  for  the  boon.  We  are  aware  that  our  me.  A  sickness  of  three  months  standing — ty- 
brethren  in  America  have  in  like  manner,  by  '  phus  fever — in  which  I  have  but  just  escaped 
their  itinerant  and  missionary  labors,  done  death,  and  which  still  confines  me  to  the  house, 
nKich  in  conferring  the  blessings  of  religious  '  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  answer  your  let- 
instruction  on  the  slave  population  of   their  '<  ter  at  large. 
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1.  The  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  re- 
specting the  demeanor  of  slaves,  and  of  their 
masters,  beyond  all  question  recognize  tlie  ex- 
istence of  slavery.  The  masters  are  "  heliemng 
masters,"  so  that  a  precept  to  them  how  they 
arc  to  behave,  as  masters,  recognizes  that  the  re- 
lation may  still  exist,  salvajide  et  satva  ecclesia — 
without  violating  the  Christian  faith  or  the 
Church.  Otherwise,  Paul  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  cut  the  bond  asunder  at  once.  He  could 
not  lawfully  and  properly  temporize  with  a 
malum  in  se — that  is,  in  itself  a  sin.  If  any 
one  doubts,  let  liim  take  the  case  of  Paul's  send- 
ing Onesimus  back  to  Pliilemon,  with  apology 
for  Ills  running  away,  and  sending  him  back  to 
be  his  servant  for  life.  The  relation  did  exist, 
may  exist.  The  abuse  of  it  is  the  essential,  fun- 
damental wrong.  Not  that  the  tlieory  of  slavery 
is  in  itself  right;  no,  "love  thy  neighbor  as 
thvself,  do  unto  others  that  which  ye  would  that 
otfiers  should  do  unto  you,"  decide  against  this. 
But  the  relation  once  constituted  and  continued, 
is  not  sucli  a  malum  in  se  as  calls  for  immediate 
and  violent  disruption  at  all  hazards.  So  Paul 
did  not  counsel. 

2.  1  Tim.  vi,  2,  expresses  the  sentiment  that 
slaves  who  are  Christians,  and  have  Christian 
masters,  are  not,  on  that  account,  and  because  as 
Christians  they  are  brethren,  to  forego  the  rever- 
ence due  to  tliem  as  masters.  That  is,  the  rela- 
tion of  master  and  slave  is  not,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  abrogated  between  all  Christians.  Nay, 
servants  should  in  such  a  case,  a  fortiori,  do 
their  duty  cheerfully.  This  sentiment  lies  on 
the  verj'-  face  of  the  verse.  What  the  master's 
duty  in  such  a  case  may  be  in  respect  to  libera- 
tion, is  another  question,  and  one  which  the 
apostle  does  not  here  treat  of. 

Every  one  knows,  who  is  acquainted  with 
Greek  and  Latin  antiquities,  that  slavery  among 
heathen  nations  has  ever  been  more  unqualified, 
and  at  looser  ends,  than  among  Christian  na- 
tions. Slaves  are  property  in  Greece  and  Rome. 
That  decides  all  question  about  their  relation. 
Their  treatment  depended  as  it  does  now  on 
the  temper  of  their  masters. 

The  power  of  the  master  over  the  slave  was 
for  a  long  time  that  of  life  and  death.  Horrible 
cruelties  at  length  mitigated  it.  In  the  apos- 
tles' day  it  was  at  least  as  great  as  among  us. 

After  all  the  spouting  and  vehemence  on  this 
subject  which  have  been  exhibited,  the  good  old 
book  remains  tlie  same.  Paul's  conduct  and 
advice  are  still  safeguards.  Paul  knew  well 
that  Christianity  would  ultimately  destroy 
slavery,  as  it  certainly  will.  He  knew,  too, 
that  it  would  destroy  monarchy  and  aristocracy 
from  tlie  earlli,  for  it  is  funclamentally  a  doc- 
trine of  true  liberty  and  equality.  Paul  did  not 
expect  slavery  or  monarchy  to  be  ousted  in  a 
day,  and  gave  precepts  to  Christians  respecting 
their  demeanor  ad  interim. 

With  sincere  and  fraternal  regard,  your  friend 
and  brother,  M.  Stuaet.* 

DOCUMENT  2G. 

Doings  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Abolitionist  Members 
of  the  New  England  Confeience  of  tlie  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference in  Nantucket,  June  7,  1837. 
The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by 
Mr.  Scott,  and  carried,  on  the  6th  of  June,  the  I 
day  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  conference:  i 


■■  Z.,  Vol.  Vlir,  p.  85,  col.  3. 


I  "Resolved,  That,  immediately  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  regular  committees  to-morrow 
morning,  we  will  peaceably,  though  Jirmly, 
claim  the  privilege  of  presenting  our  memori- 
als on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  of  referring 
them  to  a  select  committee;  and  should  this 
reasonable  request  be  denied  us,  we  will  unit- 
edly and  utterly  refuse  to  do  any  business  till 
we  have  these  our  just  rights. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 

wait  on  the   Bishop,  and  inform  him  of   our 

wishes,  and,  if  necessary,  of  our  determinations." 

Committee,  Joseph  A.  Merrill,  Isaac  Bonney, 

Jothani  Horton,  S.  W.  Willson,  and  A.  D.  Merrill. 

At  half  past  seven  on  the  morning  of  the 
morning  of  the  conference,  and  before  it  was 
opened,  the  committee  appointed  to  confer  with 
Bishop  Waugh  made  a  report  by  their  chair- 
man, J.  A.  Merrill,  as  follows.  We  quote  from 
Matlack's  History,  page  46,  the  following  pro- 
ceedings, collated  from  Ziou's  Herald,  Vol. 
VIII,  pp.  102,  103: 

•"June  6,  1837. 

'"Bishop  Waugh, — These  brethren  and  my- 
self have  been  selected  by  the  antislavery 
brethren,  who  are  preacliers,  and  most  of  them 
members  of  the  New  England  conference,  to 
inform  you  that  memorials  and  petitions  have 
been  forwarded,  from  members  of  our  Church, 
in  different  parts  of  the  conference,  praying 
tlie  conference  to  take  such  action  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  as  is  set  forth  in  tlie  petitions 
tiiemselves;  and  the  conference,  for  their  breth- 
ren and  themselves,  would  request  the  privi- 
lege of  introducing  them,  and  having  them  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee,  immediately  after 
the  appointment  of  the  regular  committees  to- 
morrow. They  would  simply  add,  that  the 
time  for  the  introduction  and  reference  of  these 
memorials  or  petitions  will  probably  be  very 
short,  as  the  reading  of  one  will  be  altogether 
sufficient,  inasmuch  as  they  will  all  be  of  a 
similar  description.' 

"  We  presented  this  address  to  Bishop 
Waugh,  and  he  stated  to  us  that  he  wished 
some  time  to  consult  some  brethren  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  consider.  He  stated  that  what 
course  he  should  take  if  we  insisted  on  imme- 
diate action,  he  could  not  say;  but  he  feared  he 
should  be  obliged  to  act  contrary  to  our  wishes. 
We  consented  to  wait  for  his  answer  till  tlie 
next  morning;  and  the  next  morning  made  this 
statement  to  him: 

"  '  We  think  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that,  if  the  privilege  of  introducing  these  pe- 
titions and  memorials  of  our  people  is  denied, 
the  conference  will  refuse  to  act  on  any  subject 
that  shall  be  introduced. 

'"J.  A.  Meurill,  for  the  Committee.' 

"It  was  then  voted  tiiat  a  committee  of  five 
be  appointed  to  fix  on  some  proper  plan  of  op- 
erations, to  be  adopted  by  us  in  the  conference, 
in  case  the  Bishop  refuses  to  grant  us  our  re- 
quest. 

"Brothers  L.  R.  Sunderland,  T.  Merritt,  S. 
W.  Willson,  R.  Ransom,  and  E.  W.  Stickney 
were  appointed  on  this  committee. 

"'Voted,  that  we  will  unitedly  sustain  any 
measures  tlie  committee  shall  propose,  and  this 
body  concur  in.' 

"  The  last  vote  was  taken  by  rising,  and  all 
in  the  house,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  rose 
in  the  affirmative,  none  in  the  negative. 

"  Memorial  to  the  Bishop. — At  another 
meeting,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the 
following  memorial  was  signed  by  nearly  sev- 
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enty  members  of  the   conference.     The    next 
day  the  number  was  increased  to  about  ninety. 

"'To  Bishop  Waugh— Dear  Brother,— Tlie 
undersigned,  members  of  the  Isevr  England 
annual  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  now  in  session  in  this  place,  take  this 
method  to  inform  you  that  they  have  in  their 
possession  a  large  number  of  memorials  on  the 
subject  of  slavery — similar  to  the  one  previ-  j 
ously  shown  you' by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Merrill — 
which  they  wish  the  privilege  of  presenting  to 
the  conference  to-morrow  morning.  We  re-  '•■ 
spectfully  ask  it,  as  our  right  as  a  conference, 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  and  report 
on  the  said  memorials,  as  also  the  right  to  act, 
in  a  conference  capacity,  on  any  report  from 
6uch  a  committee. 

"We  ask  of  you  the  favor  to  inform  us 
whether  we  are  to  expect  any  opposition  from 
yourself,  as  the  president  of  the  conference, 
against  any  action  of  the  conference  in  the  prem- 
ises above  stated.  j 

"  '  Nantucket,  June  7,  1837.'  ; 

Proposed  Meascbes. — "  The  committee  to  fix 
on  a  plan  of  operation  then  report  as  follows: 

"  '  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  • 
question  as  to  the  best  measures  for  the  confer- 
ence to  take,  in  case  the  Bishop  denies  us  the 
right  of  acting  in  a  conference  capacity  on  the 
memorials  to  be  presented  on  the  subject  of  , 
slavery  to-morrow  morning,  report,  j 

"  '  '1  hat,  in  their  opinion,  the  best  measure  j 
in  the  case  above  supposed,  will  be  to  lay  every  | 
other  question  upon  the  table,  till  this  right  is  ! 
granted   us;   as  this   question,  under  present  | 
circumstances,  the  committee  believe  to  be  par- 
amount in  its  claims  to  any  other  which  can,  at 
this    time,    come    before    the    conference;    and 
should  this  plan  fail,  we  recommend  that  the  , 
conference   should    adjourn  to  the  commence-  | 
ment  of  another  session,  from  time  to  time,  till  j 
our  rights  are  granted  us,  and  that  the  interval  : 
be  spent  in  solemn  prayer;  and  the  committee  ^ 
would  also  recommend  that  the  accompanying 
memorial    be    circulated    for    signatures,    and  j 
forthwith  presented  to  the  Bishop. 

"'La  Rot  Suxderlaxd,  Chairman. 

"  '  Nantucket,  June  7,  1837.'  j 

Committee  from  the  Bishop. — "  A  committee,  ' 
consisting  of  brothers  A.  Kent,  D.  Kilburn,  D.  : 
Fillmore,  A.  U.  Swinerton,  and  H.  H.  White,  ' 
announced  themselves,  by  their  chairman,  ; 
brother  Kent,  as  a  committee  of  a  council 
called  by  the  Bishop  on  the  subject  of  the  me-  ; 
morials,  and  stated  that  they  came  under  the  i 
sanction  of  the  Bishop  to  see  if  some  arrange-  , 
ment  could  not  be  made  to  avoid  a  collision  be- 
tween the  antiilavery  brethren  and  the  Bishop; 
and  they  requested  that  a  conference  might  be 
held  with  them,  either  by  a  committee  or  other- 
wise: 

"Whereupon  the  following  brethern  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  them, 
namely:  Brothers  T.  Merritt,  0.  Scott,  I.  Bon- 
ney,  and  L.  R,  Sunderland. 

"  The  next  meeting  of  the  preachers  was 
held  June  8th,  at  which  the  brethren  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  committee  from  the  Bishop, 
reported  in  substance  as  follows: 

"  That  the  objections  of  the  Bishop  and  the 
minority  against  what  was  asked  in  the  peti- 
tion to  the  Bishop  were,  that  there  was  no  need 
of  conference  action  upon  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery, as  our  Church  had  always  been  an  anti- 
slavery  society;  that  the  General  conference 
had  condemned  the  subject  of  abolition;  that ' 


any  conference  action  would  make  the  minority 
responsible  for  the  views  set  forth;  that  it  wa.s 
not  conference  business;  that  it  would  unchris- 
tianize  the  south;  that  there  was  a  real  differ- 
ence between  abolition  and  antislavery;  that 
the  bishops  had  consulted  together,  and  agreed 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  conference  ac- 
tion upon  the  subject;  that  one  bishop  had, 
since  the  General  conference,  refused  to  put  a 
question  upon  the  subject;  that  the  conference 
was  not  a  legislative  body,  hence  the  memorials 
could  not  be  received;  and,  finall}',  that  we 
could  do  all  we  wished  to  do  just  as  well  in 
our  individual  capacity,  etc. 

"  To  these  objections  it  was  replied  that  our 
Church  was  no  more  an  antislavery  society 
than  it  had  always  been  a  temperance  society; 
and  if  it  were  an  antislavery  society,  there 
could  be  no  objection  against  our  speaking  out 
as  a  conference  on  this  subject;  that  if  the  Gen- 
eral conference  had  condemned  this  subject, 
the  minority  of  that  conference  were  as  unjustly 
involved,  and  'made  responsible  for  the  views 
of  the  majority,'  as  the  minority  would  now  be 
in  this  conference;  that  it  was  conference  busi- 
ness, if  the  conference  choose  to  make  it  so,  as 
much  as  the  subject  of  temperance  or  education; 
that  our  views  on  temperance  unchristianized 
the  south  as  really  as  our  opinions  on  slavery; 
the  south  must  take  care  of  their  own  chai-ac- 
ters;  that  the  objections  to  conference  action, 
upon  this  subject,  were  new  and  unheard  of 
before,  as  the  General  conference  had  acted  on 
it,  the  Ohio,  the  New  York,  the  Baltimore, 
Holston,  and  Maine  conferences  had  also  acted 
upon  it,  and  no  objections  were  raised  by  the 
presiding  bishops;  that  the  memorials  of  our 
people  did  not  ask  any  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  they  asked  the  conference  to  express 
an  opinion  simply;  and,  finally,  that  we  could 
not  act  as  an  antislavery  society,  merelj',  on 
those  memorials,  because  they  were  not  ad- 
dressed to  us  as  a  society,  but  to  the  annual 
conference  as  such,  and  that  the  objection  to 
conference  action  formed  the  strongest  reason 
why  an  opinion  should  be  expressed  by  that 
body  in  its  conference  capacity. 

""The  committee  from  the  Bishop  wished  he 
might  be  allowed  till  Friday  morning  for  con- 
sultation and  deliberation,  when  his  decision 
on  the  document  presented  to  him  should  be 
given.  At  six  o'clock  this  evening  the  preach- 
ers met,  and  spent  about  two  hours  in  solemn 
prayer. 

The  Bishop's  Answer. — "At  half  past  four, 
Friday  morning,  June  9th,  the  preachers  met  to 
hear  the  decision  of  Bishop  Waugh,  which  was 
presented  in  writing  as  follows: 

"  '  Nantucket,  June  8,  1837. 

"'To  T.  Merritt,  J.  Bonney,  J.  A.  Merrill,  and 
others — Dear  Brethren, —  Last  evening  I  re- 
ceived a  communication  signed  by  you,  and 
upward  of  sixty  other  members  of  the  New- 
England  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  which  you  inform  me  that  jou  have 
in  your  possession  a  large  number  of  memorials 
on  the  subject  of  slavery — similar  to  the  one 
shown  me  by  the  Rev:  J.  A.  Merrill — which 
you  wish  the  privilege  of  presenting  to  the 
conference.  You  also  proceed  to  say,  "  We  re- 
spectfully ask  it,  as  our  right  as  a  conference, 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  and  report 
on  the  said  memorials,  as  also  the  right  to  act 
in  a  conference  capacity  on  any  report  from 
such  committee;"  and  you  close  by  asking  me 
to  inform  you  "  whether  you  are  to  expect  any 
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opposition  from  me  as  the  president  of  the  con- 
ference, against  any  action  of  the  conference  in 
the  premises  above  stated."  In  reply  to  your 
communication,  I  respectfully  and  affection- 
ately say  to  you,  that,  as  far  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  my  obligations  to  the  General  con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  it 
will  afford  me  pleasure  to  abstain  from  any 
course  in  which  conflict  or  disagreement  would 
be  likely  to  rise  on  any  subject  which  may 
come  before  tlie  conference.  I  can  not,  how- 
ever, admit  the  doctrine  which  you  have  set  up 
in  your  communication,  when  you  say  that  it  is 
your  ri^^Mo  appoint  a  committee  to  report  on 
said  memorial,  and  also  to  act  on  any  report 
from  such  committee.  I  can  not  admit  this 
unqualified  and  unlimited  doctrine  of  right, 
because  I  know  of  no  instrument,  or  organiza- 
tion, or  established  usage,  which  gives  such  a 
right  to  an  annual  conference.  Annual  confer- 
ences owe  their  existence  to  the  General  con- 
ference, and  can  not  have  organization  without 
the  action  of  that  body  in  fixing  the  boundaries 
thereof.  The  General  conference  determines 
not  only  the  locations  and  bounds  of  an  annual 
conference,  but  defines  tlie  business  to  which 
its  action  extends.  It  will  not  be  pretended  by 
any  one  that  an  annual  conference  is  a  legisla- 
tive body.  Its  functions  are  judicial  and  exec- 
utive. 'VVhence,  tlien,  the  right  claimed  to  re- 
ceive memorials  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  to 
refer  them  to  a  committee,  and  to  act  on  any 
report  which  may  be  made  by  such  committee? 
Has  any  conference,  but  the  General  conference, 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  slavery?  I  be- 
lieve not.  It  is,  indeed,  admitted  that  those 
conferences  witliin  whose  bounds  slavery  ex- 
ists can,  and  ought,  to  take  such  cognizance  of 
the  subject  as  they  are  empowered  and  directed 
to  do  by  the  General  conference,  and  to  perform 
executive  acts  in  fulfillment  of  the  regulations 
of  the  General  conference;  but  what  executive 
act  can  be  performed  by  an  annual  conference 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in  whose  bounds  it 
has  no  existence?  But  the  doctrine  set  up  can 
not  be  admitted  because  of  its  destructive  tend- 
ency. If  an  annual  conference  can  extend  its 
jurisdiction  over  questions  other  than  those 
which  are  judicial  and  executive,  then  it  may 
introduce  and  prosecute  measures  wliich  may 
arraign,  censure,  or  condemn  the  very  body 
•which  gives  it  existence.  It  may  appoint  a 
committee  to  investigate  and  report  on  any  of 
our  doctrines,  either  favorably  or  unfavorably. 
It  may  take  under  its  revision  the  very  Disci- 
pline itself,  and  by  report  sanction  or  condemn 
It.  Sucli  a  doctrine  is  too  absurd  and  subver- 
sive of  order  to  be  admitted.  But  even  if  it 
were  true  that  the  right  existed,  would  there 
be  expediency  in  its  exereise  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  and  abolition  at  the  present  time? 
Will  you,  brethren,  hazard  tlie  unity  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Cluirch,  destroy  and 
break  down  her  onward  march,  by  agitating 
those  fearfully-exciting  topics,  and  that,  too,  in 
opjiosition  to  the  solemn  decision,  and  deliber- 
ate conclusion  of  the  General  conference?  1 
can  not  think  that  many  of  you  can  see  your 
way  clear  to  go  so  far.  Are  you  willing  to 
contribute  to  the  destruction  of  our  beautiful 
and  excellent  form  of  civil  and  political  gov- 
ernment, after  it  lias  cost  the  labor,  treasure, 
and  blood  of  our  fathers  to  establish  it? — and 
who  themselves  agreed  to  place  it,  by  com- 
promise, on  that  very  basis  which  is  now 
sought  to  be  overtlirown?      Can   you   indulge 


in  the  zeal  which  hurries  you  on  to  the  injury — 
if  not  the  extermination — of  the  very  race 
whose  enslaved  condition  lias  so  powerfully 
excited  your  sympathies?  I  beg  you,  dear 
bretliren,  to  pause  and  consider  before  you 
proceed.  I  am  not  the  apologist  of  slavery;  I 
have,  long  since,  settled  my  opinions  against 
it.  I  would  that  it  were  obliterated  from  tlie 
earth;  but,  in  view  of  the  terrible  consequences 
which  are  likely  to  follow  the  agitation  of  those 
exciting  topics  at  the  present,  I  can  not  consent 
to  be  participant,  in  any  sense  or  degree,  in 
those  measures  which  are  advocated  by  modern 
abolitionists.  I  am,  nevertheless,  earnestly  de- 
sirous to  avoid  any  collision  with  so  large  and 
respectable  a  portion  of  the  New  England  con- 
ference as  have  signed  the  communication 
named  in  this  reply.  For  all  of  you,  brethren, 
I  cherish  the  most  kind  and  affectionate  regard. 
Some  of  you  are  my  intimate  friends,  in  whose 
society  I  have  spent  many  pleasant  moments. 
You  must  know  that  I  can  have  no  motives  of 
personal  or  selfish  nature  in  the  cour.se  which  I 
pursue  on  this  unhappy  subject.  I  have  delib- 
erated and  prayed;  I  have  counseled  and  ad- 
vised; and  have,  tremblingly,  yet  firmly,  ar- 
rived at  the  following  conclusions,  and  I  now 
offer  you  the  alternative.  Before,  however,  I 
proceed  to  .state  them,  I  beg  you  to  understand 
the  ground  on  which  the  first  proposition  is 
predicated.  It  is  offered  as  a  conciliatory 
measure,  and  is  distinctly  declared  to  be  with- 
out intention  or  design  to  have  it  understood 
that  the  New  England  conference,  as  such,  is 
committed,  by  this  peace-offering,  to  the  cause 
of  modern  abolition.  First.  I  will  not  oppose  tlie 
reading  of  the  memorials  alluded  to  in  the  con- 
ference, nor  will  I  object  to  putting  the  question 
to  a  motion  to  refer  them  to  a  committee  to  con- 
sider and  report  thereon;  provided  you  will 
agree  to  two  things,  which  are  so  reasonable  in 
tiiemselves,  that  1  flatter  myself  they  will  read- 
ily meet  your  concurrence.  These  are.  First. 
Tiiat,  in  your  report,  you  will  confine  your  ac- 
tion on  the  question  of  slavery  to  a  respectful 
petition,  or  memorial,  to  the  General  conference 
of  1840;  and,  secondly.  That  you  will  agree  not 
to  publish  your  report  to  either  the  civil  or  re- 
ligious community,  so  as  to  increase  or  keep  up 
an  excitement  on  tlie  subject. 

"'But  if  you  like  not  this  course,  nor  agree 
to  it,  then  I  must  say  that,  on  a  motion  to  refer 
the  memorial  to  a  committee,  I  shall  deem  it 
my  duty,  for  reasons  which  I  will  assign  at  the 
time,  to  refuse  to  put  tlie  motion  to  the  vote, 
and  time  and  eternity  must  disclose  the  true 
doctrine  of  responsibility  for  the  consequences 
resulting. 

"  '  Affectionately  yours,  B.  Wauoh.' 

"  After  the  above  letter  was  read,  it  was  voted 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  following  bretliren,  a.s 
a  committee  for  further  conference  with  the 
Bishop:  T.  Merritt,  0.  Scott,  J.  Horton,  La  Roy 
Sunderland,  and  James  Porter. 

Seconu  Lettek  to  Bishop  Waugii. — "On 
Saturday  morning,  June  lOtli,  brother  0.  Scott, 
for  the  committee  of  farther  conference  with 
the  Bishop,  reported  a  letter  which  had  been 
communicated  by  the  committee  to  the  Bi^5hop, 
and  also  his  reply  to  the  same;  and  also  that 
they  had  had  a  conversation  Avith  Bishop 
Waugh,  in  which  he  stated — in  reply  to  a  sug- 
gestion that  his  proposals,  made  in  his  first 
letter,  were  liable  to  different  coii»tnictious — 
tliat  lie  did  intend,  First.  That  the  contem- 
plated report  should  be  simply  and  only  a  me- 
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morial  to  the  General  conference;  and,  secondly. 
That  it  should  not  be  published  at  all  in  any 
■way. 

"  '  Nantuclet,  June  9,  1837. 
'"  To  Bishop  Waugh—Dear  Brother,— The  un- 
dersigned hare  been  appointed  a  committee,  by 
the  brethren  whose  names  were  siijned  to  the 
docviraent  presented  you  on  the  7th  instant,  to 
confer  -with  you  in  relation  to  your  reply. 
Under  the  apprehension  that  you  have  misap- 
prehended our  wishes,  as  also  the  views  of  the 
memorialists  to  whom  we  have  before  referred, 
we  beg  leave  to  state, 

"  '  1.  That  the  memorials  which  we  wish  to 
present  to  the  conference  do  not  ask  for  any 
legislative,  judicial,  or  executive  action  of  our 
conference.  They  simply  ask  that  body  to 
'bear  its  solemn  testimony  against  the  great 
sin  of  slavery,  and  also  to  memorialize  the 
General  conference  on  the  subject.* 

"'2.  The  members  of  the  conference  who 
have  addressed  yon  upon  this  subject,  do  not 
claim  any  right  of  legislative,  judicial,  or  exec- 
utive action.  We  wish  simply  to  know  whether 
you  will  oppose,  as  president  of  the  conference, 
any  proposed  action  of  the  conference,  by  which 
ir  may  express  and  publish  an  opinion  on  the 
evils  of  slavery,  and  the  best  means  for  hasten- 
ing its  peaceful  termination.  The  right  which 
we  claim  to  express  and  publish  an  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  we  conceive  to  be  the  same  as 
has  already  been  exercised  by  the  Ohio,  Holston, 
Baltimore,  Neic  York,  and  Maine  conferences,  as 
tr*ll  as  the  General  conference;  and  as  the  pro- 
posals in  your  communication  of  yesterday  are, 
as  we  think,  liable  to  different  constructions, 
we  respectfully  request  that  you  will  give  us 
in  writing,  as  soon  as  may  be,  an  answer  to  the 
following  question: 

"  'Will  you,  as  president  of  the  Xew  Eng- 
land conference,  oppose  any  proposed  action  of 
that  body,  by  which  it  may  express  and  pub- 
lish an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  slavery? 
"  'With  due  respect  and  sincere  affection, 

"'T.  Merritt,  ') 

"'  0.  Scott, 

'"J.  HoRTOx,  '^ Committee.' 

"'La  Roy  Scxdekl.^xd, 

"  '  James  Porter,  J 

AXSWEE    TO   THE   ABOVE. 

"  '  Nantucket,  June  9,  1837. 
•"To  the  Rev.  T.  Merritt,  O.  Scott,  La  Roy 
Sunderland,  Jotham  Horton,  and  James  Porter — 
Dear  Brethren, — I  have  this  day  received 
your  communication  of  this  morning,  inform- 
ing me  that  you  have  been  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, by  the  brethren  whose  names  were 
.^signed  to  a  document  presented  to  me  on  the 
7tn  instant,  to  confer  with  me  in  relation  to  my 
reply,  and  saying  that  you  were  under  the  ap- 
prehension that  I  have  "  misapprehended  your 
wishes,  as.  also,  the  views  of  tlie  momorialists, 
to  whom  you  have  before  referred,"  and  request- 
ing me  to  give  an  answer  "  in  writing  as  soon 
as  may  be."  You  also  state  that  the  proposals 
in  my  communication  of  yesterday  are,  as  you 
think,  "liable  to  different  interpretations;"  to 
which  I  respectfully  and  affectionately  respond, 
that  I  regret  that  my  reply  should  be  either  am- 
biguous or  equivocal.  I  designed  to  speak  a 
plain  language,  and  if  I  have  failed  to  express 
nay.«elf  intelligibly,  some  apology  may  be  found 
for  me  in  the  circumstances  in' which  I  have 
been  placed,  in  our  intercourse  on  the  subject 
in  controrersy  between  us.    I,  however,  must 


do  you  the  Justice  to  say,  that  your  communica- 
tion of  the  7th  instant,  to  which  my  reply  was 
made,  is  neither  obscure  nor  equivocal.  It  will 
always  speak  for  itself;  and  wliile  words  rep- 
resent ideas,  or  convey  sentiments,  you  will  be 
understood  to  assert  your  "  right,  as  a  confer- 
ence, to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  and 
report  on  said  memorials,  as  also  tlie  right  to 
act  in  a  conference  capacity  on  any  report  from 
such  committee."  My  reply  was  designed  to 
show  that,  for  certain  reasons  which  were  given, 
I  could  not,  as  the  president  of  an  annual  con- 
ference, admit  such  a  doctrine  of  unlimited 
right  in  an  annual  conference;  and  that  I  could 
not  become  a  participant  in  any  such  claim  by 
allowing  the  action  of  the  conference  on  memo- 
rials which  relate  to  slavery,  and  which  also 
involve  the  doctrine  of  modern  abolitionism. 
I  regret  that  my  offer  of  a  conciliatory  measure 
did  not  meet  with  favor  in  your  eyes;  and,  in 
view  of  its  rejection,  I  have  only  to  repeat  that 
I  shall,  as  president  of  the  New  England  con- 
ference, decline  to  put  to  vote  any  question  of 
reference  on  memorials  which  seek  to  keep  up 
an  excitement,  and  produce  agitation  on  topics 
which  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  General 
conference  have  sought  to  quiet  and  put  to  rest. 
" '  Affectionately  yours,  B.  Waugh.' 

"  On  reading  the  above  letter,  after  consider- 
able conversation  upon  the  subject,  it  was  re- 
solved to  present  the  memorials  to  the  confer- 
ence, and,  in  case  the  president  should  refuse 
to  put  a  motion  to  refer  them  to  a  committee, 
that  a  motion  should  be  made  to  adjourn  the 
conference,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
which  had  been  appointed  for  this  purpose." 
(Matlack's  History,  pp.  46-54;  and  Z.,  Vol. 
VIII,  pp.  102,  103.) 


DOCUMENT  27. 

The  Substance  of  an  Address  delivered  to  the 
Oneida  Annual  Conference  of  Ministers  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal' Church,  August  31,  and  to 
the  Genesee  Conference,  September  21,  1837;  on 
the  Subjects  of  the  Duties  of  the  President  of  an 
Annual  Conference;  on  the  Rights  and  Powers 
of  such  a  conference;  and  on  the  Principles  and 
History  of  said  Church;  on  the  Act  of  Holding 
Slaves;  6y  Elm  ah  Heddixg,  President  of  said 
conferences;  published  by  request  of  the  tvDO 
conferences. 

Before  we  determine  on  the  appointment  of 
the  proposed  committee,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  much  has  been  said  respecting  the 
duties  of  the  president  of  an  annual  conference, 
and  the  rights  of  such  a  conference.  Both  the 
duties  of  the  president  and  the  rights  of  confer- 
ence are  laid  down  in  the  book  of  Discipline. 
The  president  is  authorized  to  appoint  the  day 
of  the  ordinations  (Discipline,  pp.  119,  124;) 
consequently,  it  is  his  right  so  to  arrange  the 
business  as  to  prepare  for  the  ordinations. 

The  Discipline  also  gives  the  president  the 
right  to  close  the  conference  in  a  week  from  the 
commencement,  if  he  can  get  through  the  proper 
conference  business  in  that  time.  (See  Disci- 
pline, p.  23.)  "They  .shall  allow  the  annual 
conferences  to  sit  a  week  at  least."  This  in- 
cludes the  right  so  to  arrange  the  business  as  to 
close  in  a  week,  if  practicable  and  necessary. 
And  it  is  well  the  president  has  that  right;  for, 
if  he  had  it  not,  contentious  men  might  prolong 
the  session  to  an  unrea'^onable  and  bunleii'amie 
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length.    But,  though  the  bishops  have  that  right,  !  cnce  to  a  degree  the  conference  can  not     Tho_y 


they  have  always,  so  far  as  1  know,  yickled  to 
the  wishes  and  requests  of  brethren,  wh^n  they 
could  do  so  consistently  with  the  general  busi^ 
ness  of  the  conference,  with  the  responsibility  to 
the  General  conference,  and  their  duty  to  the 
whole  Church. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  president  of  an 
annual  conference  ought  to  put  to  vote  every 
resolution  that  is  offered;  but  this  is  too  absurd 
to  be  believed  by  any  considerate  man  who 
understands  our  plan  of  Church  government. 
Under  constitutional  restrictions,  this  is  true  of 
the  General  conference,  but  not  of  an  annual 
conference.  The  real  question  in  debate  is, 
■whether  a  president  is  under  obligation  to  put  to 
vote  any  and  eveiy  resolution  an  annual  confer- 
ence may  wLsli  to  adopt. 

An  annual  conference  is  not  a  primary,  inde- 
pendent body.  Though  it  was  so  originally, 
when  there  was  but  one  annual  conference,  at 
the  time  our  Church  was  organized,  in  tlie  j'cnr 
1784,  it  is  not  so  now.  When  there  was  but  one 
annual  conference,  that  was  also  the  General 
conference.  After  our  Church  was  organized, 
the  primary,  independent  conference  met  once  in 
four  years,  under  the  name  of  General  confer- 
ence, consisting  of  all  the  traveling  preachers  in 
full  connection;  then,  for  a  time,  of  <ill  the 
traveling  elders,  and  thus  it  continued  till  180S. 
The  General  conference  continued  to  exercise  the 
same  powers  the  original  conference  did  when 
the  Cnurch  was  organized.  During  this  time, 
from  1784  to  1808,  temporary  annual  conferences 
were  held,  to  do  particular  business,  which 
could  not  be  deferred  four  yeai's.  The  bounds  of 
the  annual  conferences  were  fixed  sometimes  by 
the  bishops,  and  sometimes  by  the  General  con- 
ference, yet  no  one  of  the  annual  conferences 
■was  the  primary  body,  but  only  a  part  of  it. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  delegated  Gen- 
eral conference,  which  was  provided  for  in  1808, 
the  whole  traveling  connection  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  present  once  in  four  years,  by  repre- 
sentation, in  General  conference  assembled,  and 
has  continued  to  be  the  primary  body — the  same 
as  that  which  organized  the  Church.  And  as 
the  present  annual  conferences  are  controlled, 
divided,  and  bound  by  the  General  conference, 
and  as  any  one  of  them  may  be  scattered  into 
other  conferences,  and  thus  annihilated,  it  is 
plain  they  arc  neither  primary  nor  independent 
bodies. 

An  annual  conference  is  constituted  by  the 
General  conference;  it  is  dependent  on,  and 
responsible  to  it.  And  the  General  conference 
has  told  the  annual  conference  what  to  do;  its 
duty  and  rights  arc  laid  down  in  the  Discipline. 


may  call  Avhat  they  do,  over  and  above  thei' 
dutj^,  conference  business,  if  they  please,  and 
place  it  on  the  journals,  and  if  no  harm  is  done, 
no  one  will  complain.  But  if  either  party,  tlic 
conference  or  the  president,  refuses  to  do  more 
that  the  Discipline  requires  or  authorizes,  the 
other  party  can  not  justly  complain. 

The  annual  conlerence  can  do  no  business 
without  the  president.  They  can  not  ren)ove 
him  from  the  chair,  nor  appoint  another,  unless 
the  lawful  president  bo  absent,  and  fail  of  ap- 
pointing a  president,  which,  in  that  case,  he  has 
a  right  to  do. 

In  conferences  where  there  are  slaves  and 
slave-owners,  the  question  of  slavery  might 
come  up  as  proper  conference  business,  and  often 
does  so.  It  might  there  be  said,  "I  object  to 
this  preacher  because  he  has  sold  a  slave,"  or  "  I 
object  to  that  one  because  he  docs  not  emanci- 
pate his  slaves."  But  in  this  conference,  where 
you  have  no  jurisdiction  over  slaves  or  slave- 
owners, it  is  impossible  to  make  it  appear  that 
you  have  any  authority  in  the  case.  You  might, 
indeed,  recommend  to  the  General  conference 
new  rules,  or  alterations  of  the  old  ones,  but 
that  would  be  a  veiy  different  thing  from  the 
subject  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

Ihe  Discipline  does  not  require  the  president 
to  do  this  kind  of  business;  he  has  never  prom- 
ised to  do  it,  and  the  conference  has  no  authority 
to  command  him  to  do  it. 

Yet,  though  I  am  under  no  obligation  on  the 
ground  of  "right,"  to  put  any  such  question  to 
vote,  still,  on  tlie  ground  of  courtesy,  1  would  do 
it  most  cheerfully,  if  I  could  consistently  with 
other  and  higher  obligations. 

The  moment  I  step  bevond  the  law,  and  put 
any  question  to  vote  which  that  does  not  require 
or  authorize,  I  act  voluntarily,  and  I  alone  am 
responsible  for  my  own  act.  What  I  have 
claimed  on  this  subject  is,  a  right  to  judge  of 
my  own  duty  in  acts  not  required  by  the  l3isci- 
pline.  But  this  right  certain  men  have  attempted 
to  wrest  from  me,  by  claiming  tlie  right  to  govern 
me;  and  because  1  was  not  willing  to  fnibmit, 
they  have  made  this  terrible  outcry  you  have 
heard  about  the  loss  of  "rights,"  which,  in  my 
opinion,  they  never  possessed. 

It  has  been  said,  "It  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
[annual]  conference  to  decide  what  business  they 
wUl  do,  and  when  they  will  do  it."  But  I  deny 
it;  this  is  assuming  the  rights  of  the  General 
conference,  and   usurping  the  control  over  tlie 

E resident  of  an  annual  conference,  which  no 
ody  of  men  has  a  right  to  exercise  but  the 
General  conference.  And  because  I  was  unwill- 
ing to  submit  to  this  usurpation,  I  have  been 


That  is  its  charter,  and  it  has  no  other  rights,  as  j  severely  censured.  I  have  been  unjustly  and 
a  conference,  only  those  which  are  granted  either  cruelly  held  up  to  public  view,  by  certain  incon- 
by  statute  or  by  fair  inference  in  lliat  charter.  siderato  writers,  as  one  who  infringed  on  the 
You  have  other  rights  as  men,  and  as  Chris-  "rights"  of  iny  brethren,  merely  because  I  did 
tians,  and  as  Methodist  preachers,  but  not  as  an  not  consent  to  do  what  I  was  under  no  oblifja- 
annual  conference.     The  General  conference  ap-    tion  to  do,  wliat  I  was  bound  by  no  law  to  do, 

Eoints  your  president,  and  you  and  he  are  obliged  and  what  I  have  never  promised  to  do.  And 
y  law  to  do  just  what  the  Discipline  lells  you,  more  than  this,  the  acts  1  was  called  upon  to  do 
and  no  more.  I  say  you  are  not  obliged  to  do  any  were  such  as  I  believed  it  wrong  for  mc  to  do, 
more.  Tlierefore,  the  conference  can  not  compel  and  this,  I  believe,  was  well  understood  by 
the  president  to  do  any  more,  and  the  president  j  those  wlio  have  censured  me. 
can  not  compel  the  conference  to  do  any  more.  !  T)ie  men  who  have  written  against  me,  have 
If  they  do  more,  they  do  it  by  mutual  agreement  j  written  against  the  General  conference  also,  and 
between  the  conference  and  the  president,  and  hereby  have  clearly  shown  that  they  di.sregarded 
botli  are  responsible  for  wliat  they  do;  but  the    the  authority  of  the  Church  in  any  department, 

})resident  is  so  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  con-  j  unless  it  sliall  consent  to  adopt  their  creed,  and 
ierence;  for  he  may  be  punished  for  the  transac-  |  to  follow  their  measures.  There  has  appeared 
tion  of  improper  business  in  an  annual  confer-    to  be  a  strong  <lesirc  in  these  men  to  drive  me 
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into  measures  which  ihey  knew  I  believed  to  be 
wrong,  and  ■which  they  knew  also  would  be 
likely  to  bring  me  into  collision  with  the  Gen- 
eral coiiJerenco,  as  well  as  with  some  of  the  an- 
nual conferences.  Censures,  hints  of  wrongs 
where  no  wrongs  were,  and  even  threats  have 
been  employed  to  accomplish  this  work  of  i 
tyranny. 

If  an  annual  conference  possessed  such  rights  | 
as  these  writers  have  supposed,  it  might  legally  i 
censure  the  very  General  conference,  who  gives  ■ 
it  existence,  and  do  other  things  which  would  I 
scatter  our  connection  to  the  four  winds.     And 
yet,  because  I  could  not   consistently  acknowl-  j 
edge  such  "  rights,"  I  have  been  indirectly  ac-  ; 
cused  of  attempting  to  "rule"  a  conference.     I 
have   attempted   no    such   thing — I    have   only 
claimed  the  right  to  rule  myself  in  my  official  j 
duties — to  judge  for  myself, 'as  I  must  answer' 
for  myself,  what  it  is  lawful  and  expedient  for  me 
to  do;  that  is,  what  motion  I  may  or  may  not  j 
prqperly  put  to  vote  in  an  annual  conference. 
And  although  I  could  not  with  propriety  submit 
a  question  of  this  sort  to  the  dictation'of  a  few  . 
individuals,  or  to  the  decision  of  an  annual  con- 
ference, yet,  I  have  uniformly  acknowledged  my 
responsibility  to  the  General  conference,  whose 
agent  I  am,  and  to  whom  I  am  amenable  for  act-  , 
ing  or  not  acting  in  all   siich  cases.     Yet,  in-  ! 
dividuals  have  demanded  of  me,  ou  the  ground 
of  "  rights,"  services  which  the  General  confer- 
ence never  required,  aud  thereby  have  attempted  j 
to  govern  me.  1 

This   subject   has    been    connected  with  the 
"  rights  "  of  our  people  to  send  petitions  to  the 

annual  conference.     That  the  people  have 

a  right  to  petition  the  General  or  annual  confer- 
ence, I  cheerfully  admit.  And  that  an  annual 
conference  ought"  to  attend  to  their  petitions  on 
all  business  which  the  Discipline  requires  such  i 
conforence  to  do,  I  admit  also,  and  this  is  all  the  ' 
business  we  have  covenanted  with  the  people  to  | 
do  in  an  annual  conference.  But  when  they  | 
petition  us  to  do  such  things  as  are  foreign  to  I 
our  duty,  I  deny  their  right  to  require  us  to 
spend  our  time  and  strength  in  doing  those 
things.  If  they  ask  us  to  do  a  thing  for  them  as 
a  favor,  we  will  cheerfully  do  it  if  we  can  con- 
sistently; but  if  they  demand  such  .services  as  a  '■ 
"  right,"  they  must  allow  us  to  judge  of  our  own  t 
obligations  and  duties.  ; 

The  great  subject  on  which  this  demand  on  \ 
our  time  and  services   is   claimed,  is   slaveiy.  \ 
And  I  have  never  refused  to  attend  to  it  in  an-  ' 
nual  conferences,  so  far  as  my  time,  health,  and 
obligations  to  the  whole  Church  would  admit.  [ 
But  what  I  have  done,  I  have  done  on  principles  j 
of  courtesy,  not  on  the  ground  of  obligation,  or 
"right,"  "for  it  is  proper  for  me  to  do  many  [ 
things    to    oblige    my   friends,    which    neither  i 
friends  nor  enemies  could  demand  of  me  on  the  ' 
ground  of  "eights."     And  my   respected   col- 
league, who  has  been  represented  to  the  public 
as  taking  to  himself  undue  authority  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Xew  England    conference,  acted, 
so  far  as  I  know,  on  the  same  principle  I  have. 
He  offered  to  put  to  vote  a  motion  to  appoint  a  ' 
committee  to  consider  and  report  on  petitions  ' 
and  memorials  from  the  people  on  that  subject, 
ou  such  conditions  as  he  deemed  consistent  with  ! 
his  obligations  to  the  General  conference,  and  to  ! 
the  whole  Church.     But  his  conditions  were  re- ! 
jected,  and  the  reason  why  he  declined  to  pro-  \ 
ceed  and  act  in  the  case,  w'as,  claims  were  made 
ou  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  of  modern 
abolitionism,  to  which  the  president  could  not, 
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in  his  judgment,  constitutionally  submit.  For 
they  claimed  the  "  right,"  as  a  conference,  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  consider  and  report  on  said 
memorials,  as  also  the  rigM  to  act  in  a  conference 
capacity  on  any  report  from  such  committee. 
And,  although,  as  has  been  reported,  the  pres- 
ident did  not  allow  an  appeal  to  that  body,  as  he 
considered  it  a  question  of  law,  yet  he  dis- 
tinctly admitted  that  the  conference  had  the 
right  to  carry  the  subject  up  to  the  General  con- 
ference. 

Although  I  can  not,  any  more  than  my  col- 
league, admit  what  some  brethren  have  claimed 
as  "  rights "  on  this  subject,  yet  I  am  willing 
now,  as  I  always  have  been,  to  do  any  thing  I 
can  do  constitutionally  and  safely  to  oblige 
brethren.  But  I  can  not  act  as  some  have 
wished,  and  as  I  suppose  some  of  you  wish 
me  to  act,  because  I  not  only  believe  such 
act  would  be  useless,  but  wrong  and  injurious. 
It  would  injure  other  conferences,  aud  that  I 
can  not  do.  For  I  am  superintendent — jointly 
with  my  colleagues — of  the  wliole  Church;  I  am 
required  to  "  oversee  the  spiritual  business  "of 
the  whole;  I  am  related  alike  to  all  the  confer- 
ences; therefore,  I  ought  not  to  do  any  thing  in 
one  conference  which  I  know  has  a  tendency  to 
injure  another. 

I  believe  such  measures  as  have  been  pro- 
posed for  conference  action,  would  injure  the 
poor  slave.  Instead  of  releasing  them  from 
bondage,  these  measures  would  make  their 
bondage  worse  than  it  now  is,  and  deprive 
those  poor  children  of  Ham  of  many  privileges 
they  now  enjoy.  It  is  not  because  I  do  not  pity 
the  poor  slave  as  much  as  other  brethren  do,  that 
I  can  not  work  with  them  on  this  subject,  but  it 
is  because  I  believe  their  mode  of  working 
can  never  do  the  slaves  good,  but  only  harm. 
And  I  can  not  with  my  eyes  open  harm  them, 
nor  dare  I  be  the  means  of  stirring  up  others  to 
harm  them. 

These  measures  tend  to  hurt  the  missionary 
cause.  Who  of  you  adopting  the  opinions,  and 
practicing  the  measures  of  the  modern  abolition- 
ists, could  go  to  the  south,  and  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  poor  slaves?  And  if  none  of  your 
brethren  could  do  for  them  what  you  can  not, 
they  might  all  go  to  hell  together.  Wlio  with 
these  views  aud  practices  would  dare  go  to  South 
America,  where  Justin  Spaulding  has  gone?  Or 
who  would  go  as  a  missionary  to  any  other  slave 
country?  If  all  the  preachers  felt  bound  to  de- 
clare the  doctrines,  and  to  follow  the  practices 
just  alluded  to,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obey 
our  Savior's  commands,  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  all  nations. 

Another  reason  why  I  can  not  enter  into  these 
measures,  and  act  on  them  as  conference  busi- 
ness, is,  I  am  advised  not  to  do  so,  and  that  by 
the  General  conference.  In  their  "  Pastoral  Ad- 
dress" of  May  26,  1836,  they  advise  us  all  to 
abstain  from  all  such  movements.  This  advice 
was  given  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  * 
Church — by  the  body  to  which  I  am  responsi- 
ble— by  the  collected  wisdom  of  our  religious 
community — by  nearly  all  the  delegates  of  all 
the  annual  conferences,  which  was  the  same  in 
principles  as  all  the  annual  conferences  in  Gen- 
eral conference  assembled,  and  by  that  body  of 
men  who  know  more  on  that  subject  than  any 
other  in  this  nation.  A  body  of  Christian  min- 
isters, collected  from  nearly  all  parts  of  this  na- 
tion, who,  for  piety,  benevolence,  wisdom,  zeal^ 
labors,  and  sutfenngs  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any  other 
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body  of  the  same  number — after  solemnly  delib 
erating  on  this  subject,  have,  in  their' official 
capacity,  given  me  this  advice.  And,  whatever 
others  may  think  of  it,  I  am  religiously  bound 
to  govern  myself  by  it. 

Further,  we  ought  to  set  a  better  example  be- 
fore our  preachers  and  people,  than  to  act  on  this 
subject,  in  conference  capacity,  in  any  way  to 
produce  excitement;  for,  if  we  act  at  all,  it 
should  be  to  allay  excitement.  The  Church  and 
the  nation  are  already  too  much  excited  for  the 
peace  of  the  one,  or  the  safety  of  the  other. 
Tliat  the  peace  of  the  Church  "ought  to  he  dis- 
turbed," is  the  doctrine  of  some  wlio  take  the 
lead  in  this  business;  but  it  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 

The  subject  has  been  carried  into  quarterly 
conferences,  class  meetings,  and  other  religious 
assemblages — exciting  contention,  unholy  pas- 
sions, and  producing  a  loss  of  confidence  and 
brotherly  love,  greatly  to  the  grief  of  many  of  the 
children  of  God. 

Men  who  have  professed  that  they  were  "  in- 
wardly moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon  " 
them  "  the  office  of  the  ministiy  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,"  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  abandon 
the  regular  pursuit  of  their  lioly  calling,  and 
liave  gone  about  lecturing  on  this  subject,  believ- 
ing themselves  justified,  no  doubt,  in  sowing 
discord  among  brethren,  and  occasioning  di.s- 
turbance  and  confusion  in  the  house  of  God; 
contrary,  as  many  believe,  to  their  solemn  prom- 
i.ses,  made  at  the  time  of  their  ordination.  Some 
of  these  lecturers,  in  holy  orders,  by  which  they 
were  bound  to  devote  the  Sabbath  to  religious 
services  and  spiritual  improvements,  have  des- 
ecrated parts  of  that  holy  day  to  lectures  on  this 
exciting,  political,  and  dangerous  subject.  Some 
writers  on  this  subject  liave  assailed  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  brethren,  throwing  out  insinuations 
against  them,  giving  an  untrue  coloring  of  facts, 
stating  facts  without  giving  reasons  why  they 
occurred,  repeating  a  part  of  a  brother's  words, 
and  omitting  another  part  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  whole;  and  in  these  ways  com- 
mitting the  sin  of  evil-speaking,  by  publishing 
to  the  world  what  ought,  if  worthy  of  notice  at 
all,  to  have  been  told  only  to  the  Church.  These 
deeds  are  contrary  to  the  covenant  every  travel- 
ing preacher  makes  when  admitted  to  full  con- 
nection— when  he  promises  to  "keep  the  loiles 
of  the  preacher,"  one  of  which  is,  "  speak  evil 
of  no  one."  With  such  men  and  measures  I 
can  not  unite  in  any  act  beyond  what  the  law  of 
the  Church  requires,  nor  can  I  do  any  thing 
which  may  appear  to  countenance  them  in  these 
matters. 

If  brethren  judge  it  their  duty  to  attend  to 
this  subject,  let  them  do  it  as  citizens,  in  an  or- 
derly manner. 

To  this  course  I  have  never  objected;  nor  to  a 
temperate,  proper  mode  of  discussion  and  rea- 
soning on  the  subject.  But  I  have  objected, 
and  must  object  to  the  motles  of  excitement 
and  disturbance  which  have  been  employed, 
and  are  still  intended  to  be  carried  into  opera- 
tion. 

I  have  been  indirectly  and  repeatedly  charged 
before  the  public  witu  partiality,  Ijecause,  in 
some  conferences,  I  have  put  to  vote  resolutions 
relating  to  this  subject,  but  have  objected  to 
doing  so  in  other  conferences.  But  my  course 
has  been  steady  and  uniform.  In  some  confer- 
ences I  have  put  to  vote  resolutions,  which,  in 
ray  judgment,  tended  to  allay  improper  excite- 
ment, to  prevent  discord,  and  to  promote  peace. 


In  others,  I  have  declined  putting  resolutions  to 
vote,  which  I  believed  to  be  of  a  contrary  tend- 
ency, and  in  these  measures  I  believe  I  have 
done  my  duty. 

On  this  principle,  and  on  no  other,  I  am 
willing  to  act  with  you  in  this  conference.  For 
the  claim  in  the  ground  of  "conference  rights," 
to  compel  me  to  attend  to  this  business,  I  think, 
will  now  no  longer  be  assumed;  but  if  it  should, 
there  are  two  other  considerations,  which  alone, 
if  nothing  had  been  said,  would  settle  tlie  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  all  men,  who  judge  without 
prepossession,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  our 
system  of  Church  government.  One  of  them  is, 
when  an  annual  conference,  in  conference  capac- 
ity, has  done  those  articles  of  business  the  Dis- 
cipline requires,  it  has  ^finished  its  dlty,  as  a 
conference,  for  that  session,  and  any  member,  or 
the  president,  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  desist,  and 
do  no  more.  If  the  conference  or  the  president 
does  any  more  business,  it  is  done  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  courtesy;  it  may  be  right  in  itself, 
but  can   not   be  demandeci  on   the  ground  of 

"  RIGHTS." 

It  ought  to  be  further  remembered,  that  the 
Discipline  gives  the  president  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing the  times  of  the  several  annual  confer- 
ences. And  the  interests  of  the  Church  often  re- 
quire, that  one  conference  be  appointed  at  so 
short  a  time  after  another,  that  there  would  be 
no  more  than  time  to  do  the  business  the  Dis- 
cipline requires  in  the  first,  in  season  for  the  pres- 
ident to  travel  to  the  second.  Now,  if  any  num- 
ber of  the  preachers,  or  even  a  whole  conference, 
had  authority  on  the  ground  of  tlie  new  doctrine  of 
"conference  rights,"  to  compel  a  president  to  re- 
main at  one  conference  more  than  a  week,  to  do 
other  business,  over  and  above  wliat  tlie  Dis- 
cipline requires,  then  that  conference  might  hin- 
der liis  going  to  the  next  one.  Also,  on  this  sup- 
position, one  conference  might  rightfully  prevent 
the  president  attending  all  the  others  tor  the 
season;  for,  if  a  conference,  by  "right,"  could 
detain  a  president  one  hour  beyond  Qie  time  be- 
fore named,  by  the  same  "  right "  they  might 
detain  him  a  month  or  a  year;  and  altogether 
hinder  his  doing  his  duty  in  all  the  other 
conferences — the  supposition  of  which  is  ab- 
surd. 

I  think  it  must  now  plainly  appear,  that  the 
assumed  "  rights "  claimed  by  those  wlio  liave 
undertaken  to  rule  in  this  matter,  if  admitted 
and  carried  out  into  practice,  would  completely 
prostrate  the  government  of  our  Church,  and 
throw  all  her  great  plans  and  interests  into  utter 
confusion. 

One  object  of  some  conferences,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  attempting  U)  pass  resolutions  on  this 
subject,  has  been  to  express  sentiments  which 
would  imply,  at  least,  if  not  expressly  declare,  a 
censure  on  the  members  of  our  Church  in  the 
south,  for  the  simple  act  of  holding  servants  in 
such  a  sense  that  the  law  of  the  land  declares 
them  to  be  property,  or  slaves.  But  the  Cliurch 
has  permitted  ner  "members  to  hold  slaves  wliere 
the  laws  of  the  land  are  such  that  they  will  not 
allow  of  emancipation  without  subjecting  the 
emancipated  person  to  be  again  enslaved.  This 
she  has  supposed  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity. 
But  she  has  not  designed  to  tolerate  her  mem- 
bers in  exercising  any  cruel  or  oppressive  rights 
wliich  tlie  law  may  have  been  supposed  to  give. 
By  this  the  Churcli  declares  that  she  does  not 
believe  that  those  members  are  sinners  merely  on 
that  account,  and  an  annual  conference  has  no 
right  to  condemn  them,  any  more  than  it  has  to 
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deny  thcra  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  tabic, 
or  to  call  them  to  triiil  and  expel  tlicin. 

But  it  -will  be  asked,  -nliat  right  has  any  mem- 
ber of  our  Church  to  ow-n  a  slave?  Before  I  an- 
swer this  question,  I  will  just  say,  and  I  wish 
what  I  now  say  to  be  distinctly  remembered,  I 
am  ready  to  disapprove  the  slave-trade,  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery,  including  all  the  unjust  and 
cruel  rights  which  any  laws  are  supposed  to 
give,  and  all  the  injustice  and  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  slaves,  as  decidedly  as  Mr.  Wesley 
did. 

But  all  these  points  are  aside  of  the  main 
question.  The  main  question  is,  what  right 
have  any  of  our  members  to  hold  slaves?  Or, 
what  right  has  the  Church  to  allow  them  to 
hold  slaves?     Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  before  I 

Eroceed,  I  beg  you  to  observe,  that  owning,  or 
olding  a  slave,  does  not  include  exercising  all 
the  rights  which  the  laws  are  supposed  to  give 
the  master  over  the  servant,  but  only  sucli  as 
are  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  servant  and  the 
safety  of  the  master,  all  the  circumstances  being 
taken  into  the  account.  Now  let  us  answer  the 
question.  The  right  to  hold  a  slave  is  founded 
on  this  rule,  "  Therefore,  all  things  whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them:  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets." 
Matt,  vii,  12.  All  acts  in  relation  to  slavery,  as 
well  as  to  every  other  subject,  which  can  not  be 
performed  in  obedience  to  this  rule,  are  to  be  con- 
demned, and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the 
Church.  If  no  case  can  be  found  where  a  man 
can  own  a  slave,  and  in  that  act  obey  this  rule, 
then  there  is  no  case  in  which  slave-owning  can 
be  justified.  But  if  one  case  can  be  found 
where  a  man  may  hold  a  slave,  and  by  the  civil 
law  own  him,  and  in  that  act  obey  this  rule,  then 
there  may  be  ten  such  cases,  or  ten  thousand. 
And  that  there  are  many  such  cases  among  our 
brethren  in  the  southern  states,  I  firmly  believe. 
If  I  did  not  believe  this  I  could  not  do  the  duties 
the  Church  requires  me  to  perform  when  I  at- 
tend the  southern  conferences.  If  I  had  not  be- 
lieved it  in  1624  I  could  not  have  accepted  the 
charge  committed  to  me  when  I  was  made  one 
of  the  superintendents  of  the  whole  Church,  in- 
cluding slaves  and  their  masters.  Not  that  they 
claim  or  exercise  all  their  rights  over  their  serv- 
ants that  the  laws  arc  intended  to  give  them; 
this  their  Discipline,  their  conscience,  their  relig- 
ion, and  their  Bible  forbid;  but  they  claim  and  ex- 
ercise only  so  many  rights  as  the  laws  of  justice 
and  mercy  require.  The  law  of  Virginia  forbids 
emancipating  any  slave  after  he  is  forty  or  forty- 
five  years  old,  and  even  renders  the  thing  impos- 
sible. What,  then,  can  the  Methodists  in  that 
state  do  with  their  slaves  who  are  over  that  age, 
but  hold  them  and  act  toward  them  according  to 
the  Savior's  rule?  In  several  of  the  southern 
states,  if  a  slave  is  emancipated,  and  is  not  out 
of  the  state  in  a  short  time,  the  civil  officer  is 
required  by  law  to  take  him  and  sell  him  at  pub- 
lic vendue  to  the  highest  bidder.  I  have  con- 
versed freely  and  frequently  with  many  of  our  | 
members  in  several  other  diflferent  states,  and  j 
their  answer  has  been  in  substance,  this:  "Wej 
can  not  set  our  slaves  free  without  injuring  1 
them,  for  they  woidd  go  into  worse  hands,  or ' 
into  a  worse  condition.  It  would  not  be  doing 
as  we  would  be  done  by."  And  I  believed 
them,  and  you  would  believe  them  if  you  knew  i 
them  as  well  as  I  do.  Will  you  say  they  do  not ' 
all  act  up  to  this  rule?  That  mav  be,  but  some  | 
do;  and  that  is  a  good  reason  wlay  you  should 
not  condemn  them  all  as  sinners.    Our  members 


in  the  north  do  not  all  act  up  to  that  rule,  even 
in  buying  and  selling,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
hired  servants  and  day  laborers.  Tliat,  indeed, 
is  a  cause  of  lamentation,  but  not  a  reason  for 
condemning  all  the  people  as  sinners.  Our 
people  in  the  south  have  experienced  the  same 
religion  as  you  have,  and  many  of  them  love  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Savior  as  well  as  you  do,  and 
are  willing  to  do  and  suffer  as  much  for  the 
'  cause  of  Christ  as  you  are;  and  I  am  not  autbor- 
ized  to  be  the  instrument  of  passing  conference 
resolutions  which  even  imply  that  ihcj  are  all 
'  sinners.  Many  of  those  people  are  also  well  en- 
lightened, and  yet  they  as  really  believe  it  is 
their  duty,  considering  the  laws  and  other  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  live,  to  hold,  gov- 
ern, and  protect  the  slaves  they  have  inherited 
from  their  fathers,  as  you  believe  it  is  your  duty 
to  hold,  govern,  and  protect  your  sons  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  or  twenty.  They  believe  that  to 
emancipate  their  slaves  would  be  breaking  the 
rule,  do  as  you  would  be  done  by.  Some  of 
them  may  err  in  judgment;  if  so  we  can  not 
convince  them  by  censuring  them  here — other 
means  must  be  used  if  ever  they  are  convinced. 
But  that  they  are  wrong  in  principle  can  not  be 
proved,  unless  you  can  produce  a  precept  of  the 
Divine  law  equal  to  this,  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
"  Thou  sh.\lt  not  own  a  slave."  But  this  pre- 
cept is  not  in  the  Bible. 

There  may  be  hypocrites  among  those  breth- 
ren, who  hold  slaves  for  gain,  or  who  treat  them 
unjustly  and  cruelly.  Let  them  be  condemned 
with  tlie  sinners — let  them  be  expelled  from  the 
Church;  but  do  not  condemn  the  righteous  with 
the  wicked,  nor  grieve  those  whom  God  has  not 
grieved. 

Will  you  say  slaveiy  is  condemned  in  the 
parts  which  compose  it?  This  is  true  of  the 
slave-trade,  of  the  system,  and  of  all  the  in- 
justice and  cruelty  inflicted  on  slaves;  but  it  is 
not  true  in  circumstances  where  the  best  pos- 
sible thing  a  man  can  do  for  his  slave  is,  to  hold, 
protect,  feed,  and  govern  him.  Will  you  say, 
"Undo  every  burden  and  let  the  oppressed  go 
free?"  But  the  people  I  have  described  are  not 
oppressed  by  their  owners.  If  their  present 
oM^ners  should  set  them  free,  they  would  be  op- 
pressed by  others.  They  are  now  held  to  pro- 
tect them  from  oppression,  and  to  own  them  is 
the  only  way  to  protect  them. 

The  Metliodists  in  that  country  are  few  and 
feeble  in  comparison  with  the  multitude;  they 
can  not  change  the  laws  and  the  circumstances 
which  render  it  necessary,  in  their  estimation  at 
least,  to  keep  their  slaves,  any  more  than  you 
can  change  or  repeal  the  laws  which  permit 
making,  importing,  and  vending  ardent  spirits. 

The  Church  has  declared  the  system  of  slav- 
ery to  be  a  great  evil.  In  the  principles  of  her 
government  she  has  uniformly  condemned  all  in- 
justice and  cruelty  toward  slaves,  as  well  as 
toward  all  other  human  beings;  but  she  has 
never  said,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  there  could  be 
no  circumstances  in  which  a  man  could  own 
slaves  and  yet  be  innocent — nay,  she  has  said  to 
the  contrary. 

In  the  year  1784,  when  our  Church  was  or- 
ganized, there  were  both  preachers  and  private 
members  in  her  communion  wlio  owned  slaves, 
and  I  believe  there  never  has  been  a  day  since 
but  some  such  have  been  found  among  us.  Some 
of  the  greatest  revivals  we  have  ever  had  were 
in  the  slave  states,  and  those  at  times  when  we 
were  receiving  slave-owners  into  the  Church; 
teaching  those  who  could  put  away  their  slaves 
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on  our  Lord's  rule,  to  do  kg;  and  also  teach- 
ing those  who  could  not  thus  release  them,  to 
conduct  toward  them  as  the  Savior  directed. 

It  is  true  when  our  Church  was  organized, 
some  strong  rules  were  made  against  slavery; 
but  finding  that  they  could  not  be  enforced  with- 
out doing  more  harm  than  good,  the  rules  were 
suspended  the  same  year;  and  I  can  not  find 
that  they  were  ever  put  in  force.  As  the  confer- 
ence wli'ich  formed  the  Church  was  held  at  about 
the  close  of  the  year  1784,  the  report  of  its  acts 
is  found  in  the  Slinutes  for  1785;  there  you  may 
find  the  following  note:  "  It  is  recommended  to 
all  our  brethren  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the 
minutes  on  slaverj',  till  the  deliberations  of  a 
future  conference."     See  bound  Minutes,  vol.  i, 

Eage  55.  Mr.  Drew  relates  that  Dr.  Coke  and 
is  associates,  by  preaching  against  the  slave- 
trade,  and  making  other  great  efforts  for  the  re- 
moval of  slavery  at  about  this  time,  found  them- 
selves involved  in  such  opposition  and  persecu- 
tion, that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  altogethc^r 
hindered  from  prosecuting  their  ministry;  and 
that  from  this  consideration  they  found  it  expe- 
dient to  change  their  course.  And  then  says: 
"From  their  having,  for  a  season,  found  it  pru- 
dent to  say  nothing  on  the  subject  of  the  slave- 
trade,  Dr.  Coke  prosecuted  his  journey  through 
the  states  without  any  interruption."  The  same 
author  farther  remarks,  "If  Dr.  Coke  had  contin- 
ued his  direct  attacks  upon  the  slave-trade,  he 
must  have  abandoned  the  United  States,  and  de- 
sisted from  his  great  work,  without  breaking  the 
fetters  which  the  Africans  wore.  But  by  observ- 
ing a  degree  of  prudent  silence,  which  permitted 
him  to  preach  the  Gospel,  those  causes  were  called 
into  operation  which  must  eventually  establish 
more  liberal  principles,  and  finally  emancipate 
the  whole  of  the  human  race.  It  was  in  sub- 
servience to  these  enlarged  views  he  acted  in  the 
silence  which  he  now  observed."  See  "  The 
Life  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke,"  pages  183^.  Thus 
we  see,  that  strong  as  Dr.  Coke's  opposition  to 
slavery  was,  he  considered  the  salvation  of  souls 
of  greater  importance  than  even  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

Great  efforts  were  afterward  made  against 
slavery — some  slaves  were  released,  but  the  en- 
emy only  took  occasion  to  make  stronger  exer- 
tions to  hold  the  poor  creatures  with  a  yet 
stronger  grasp.  In  1800  the  General  conference 
sent  out  a  powerful  address  to  the  people 
against  slavery.  But  if  you  read  Mr.  Asbury's 
Journal  for  the  following  year,  you  will  find 
that  instead  of  releasing  the  slaves,  that  ad- 
dress was  the  occasion  of  a  vast  amount  of 
injury  both  to  them  and  to  the  work  of  God. 

The  first  General  conference  I  attended  was 
in  1808.  The  subject  was  then  largely  discuss- 
ed, as  it  has  been  frequently  since,  and  I  do  not 
believetherc  are  more  owners  of  slaves  now  in  the 
Churcli,  in  proportion  to  tlie  whole  number,  than 
ihere  were  then.  And,  from  the  best  informa- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  the  treatment 
and  condition  of  the  .slaves  have  been  greatly 
improved  in  lliat  time,  even  among  our  people, 
and  through  their  influence,  among  others,  to  ' 
a  very  great  extent  through  the  southern  com-  \ 
niunity.  And  writers  on  this  subject,  of  late,  j 
liave  grievously  erred  in  representing  to  the  ■, 
public  that  the  Church  has  departed  from  her  ' 
original  principles  and  practices  in  relation  to 
slavery.  She  has  changed  her  measures  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  changes  of  circumstances 
seem  to  require,  but  never  her  principles. 
These  authors  have  written  what  tliey  did  not 


understand,  and  affirmed  what  they  did  not 
know.  Let  it  be  further  remarked,  that  for  sev- 
eral years  before  the  organization  of  our  Cluirch, 
many  of  our  preachers  and  people  in  the  south 
owned  slaves,  but  they  were  permitted  to  do  it 
only  under  our  Savior's  rule.  But  who  permit- 
ted those  preachers  and  members  to  own  slaves? 
i  You  will  be  astonished  when  I  tell  you,  it  was 
j  Mr.  Wesley.  By  his  permitting  it,  I  mean  he 
did  not  hinder  it  when  he  had  power  to  do  so. 
The  preachers  in  this  country  acted  under  his 
direction,  and  under  tliat  direction  the  preach- 
I  crs  had  the  sole  power  of  receiving  and  expell- 
ing members.  Had  Mr.  Wesley  then  said  to 
his  preachers,  "Receive  no  slaveowners;"  or 
"Expel  the  slave-owners;"  it  would  have  been 
done  as  he  commanded.  But  it  was  not  done; 
therefore  Mr.  Wesley  never  commanded  it.  But 
why?  Because  of  the  laws  or  other  circum- 
stances, which  rendered  it  possible  for  thera 
to  keep  their  slaves  according  to  our  Savior's 
rule. 

In  1780  the  conference,  after  declaring  that 
the  system  of  "  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  God,"  asks  the  following  question, "  Do  we 
pass  our  disapprobation  on  all  our  friends  who 
keep  slaves,  and  advise  their  freedom?"  The 
answer  is,  "Yes."  Bound  Minutes,  vol.  i, 
pages  25-6.  If  the  conference  at  this  time  had 
considered  it  a  sin  to  hold  slaves  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  those  members  were  placed, 
they  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  barely 
"advising  their  freedom;"  but  ratlier,  under 
Mr.  Wesley's  authority,  they  would  have  com- 
manded it,  and  expelled  those  who  would  not 
obey.  Our  last  General  conference  expressed  a 
"  decided  disapprobation  "  of  the  "  measures  " 
of  modern  abolitionists,  and  advised  the  people 
to  "abstain"  from  them;  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  the  conference  believed  all  who  pur- 
sued those  "measures"  were  sinners. 

In  1783  the  conference  asks,  "  What  shall  be 
done  with  our  local  preachers  who  hold  slaves 
contrary  to  the  laws  which  authorize  their  free- 
dom in  any  of  the  United  States?"  Bound 
Minutes,  vol.  i,  page  41.  In  1784  the  conference 
again  asks,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  our  local 
preachers  who  will  not  emancipate  their  slaves 
in  the  states  where  the  laws  admit  it?"  Again 
in  the  same  conference  it  is  asked,  "  What  shall 
be  done  with  our  traveling  preachers  who  now 
are,  or  hereafter  may  be  possessed  of  slaves, 
and  refuse  to  manumit  them  where  the  law  per- 
mits?" Bound  Minutes,  vol.  i,  pages  47,  48. 
I  make  these  quotations  barely  to  show  that  Mr. 
Wesley  and  his  preachers  in  America  did  not 
at  that  time  believe  it  was  a  sin  to  hold  slaves, 
where  the  laws  were  such  as  to  prevent  their 
continuing  free  after  being  manumitted.  The 
language  they  employ  clearly  shows  that  it  was 
their  opinion  that  their  people  might  be  inno- 
cent in  holding  slaves  where  the  laws  did 
not  "permit"  emancipation  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples. 

Mr.  Wesley's  views  on  this  subject  have  been 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  For,  after 
all  he  said  against  the  slave-trade,  against  the 
system  of  slavery  as  establishctl  by  the  British 
Government,  and  against  men's  holding  slaves 
where  the  laws  were  such  that  tliey  could  put 
them  away  to  the  advantage  of  the  slaves,  he 
never  said  one  word,  that  I  can  find,  against  the 
Christian  man's  holding  his  slave  in  circum- 
stances where  he  could  not  put  him  away  with- 
out injuring  him.  And  the  fact  of  his  allowing 
some   of  Ills  preachers   and   members   in   th" 
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country  to  hold  slaves  for  several  years  before 
our  Cluircli  was  organized,  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  my  mind  that  he  saw  that  nothing  better 
could  be  done  for  the  slaves,  circumstanced  as  j 
those  owners  were,  thaa  to  hold,  feed,  protect,  ■ 
and  govern  them.  i 

While   this   state   of  things  continued,   Mr.  \ 
Wesley  ordained  a  bishop  and  two  elders  for 
this  country,  sending  theiu  over  to  organize  his 
preachers    and    societies     into     an    Episcopal  i 
Church,  a;  the  same  time  appointing  Mr.  As-  I 
bury  joint  superintendent  with  Dr.  Coke,  when 
he  must  have  known  that  many,  both  of  his 
preachers  and  members  in  this"  country  held  | 
slaves.     Yet  I  have  been  severely  condemned  } 
for  expressing  an  unwillingness  to  put  a  reso- 
lution to  vote  in  an  annual  conference,  tending  to  . 
censure  our  brethren  in  the  south  for  doing  the 
same  thing  which   Mr.  Wesley  allowed  their 
fathers  to  do  when  in  connection  with  him,  and 
when  also  he  possessed  full  power  to  prevent 
their  doing  so,  or  to  expel  them. 

Methodist  societies  were  formed  in  the  West 
Indies  several  years  before  the  death  of  Mr. 
Wesley.  They  were  under  his  superintendence, 
and,  from  the  best  information  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain,  slave-owners  were  admitted  into  those 
societies;  and,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
above  views,  that  practice  was  continued  up  to 
the  time  slavery  was  abolished  in  those  islands 
by  the  British  Government.  The  views  of  the 
leading  Methodist  preachers  in  England,  up  to 
a  late  date,  remained  in  perfect  conformity  to 
this  practice,  and  probably  do  so  still.  In  the 
report  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary 
Society  for  the  year  ending  April,  1S33,  in  the  j 
instructions  to  missionaries,  written  some  years  ] 
before  b\-  Mr.  Watson,  we  find  the  following 
sentiments:  "As,  in  the  colonies  in  which  you 
are  called  to  labor,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  iu  a  state  of  slavery,  the  com- 
mittee most  strongly  call  to  your  recollection 
what  was  so  fully  stated  to  you  when  you  were 
accepted  as  a  missionary  to  the  West  Indies, 
that  your  only  business  is  to  promote  the  moral 
and  religious  improvement  of  the  .slaves  to 
whom  you  may  have  access,  without,  in  the 
least  degree,  iu  public  or  private,  interfering 
with  their  civil  condition.  On  all  persons  in  a 
state  of  slavery,  you  are  diligently  and  explic- 
itly to  enforce'the  same  exhortations  which  the 
apostles  of  our  Lord  administered  to  the  slaves 
of  ancient  nations,  when  by  their  ministry  they 
embraced  Christianity."  Then  thej^  quote 
Eph.  vi,  5-8,  and  Col.  iii,  22-25. 

In  the  course  Mr.  Wesley  pursued  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  doubtless  believed  he  was  following 
the  example  of  the  apostles.    He  believed  St. 
Paul  permitted   Philemon  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Church  at  Colosse,  while  he  held  Onesimus  \ 
as  a  slave.     The  evidence  of  this  is  in  the  pref-  1 
ace  to  his  notes   on  the  Epistle    to  Philemon. 
There  he  says,  "  It  seems  Philemon  not  only  [ 
pardoned,  but  gave  him  (Onesimus)  his  liber-  | 
ty."     Whether  modern  commentators,  who  have 
dissented  from  this  opinion,  know  more  of  this 
matter  than  Mr.  Wesley  did,  is  a  question  I 
will  not  note  undertake  to  settle.  ] 

That  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  Mr.  Benson,  Dr. 
Coke,  and  Mr.  Watson,  also  believed  that  the 
apostles  permitted  slave-owners,  in  peculiar 
circumstances,  to  be  members  of  the  Cluircli  of 
Christ,  is  a  fact  too  plainly  declared  in  their 
writings  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  And  these 
authors  certainly  must  have  believed,  tliat  the 
only  principle  on  which  the  apostles  could  have 


permitted  some  of  their  members  to  hold  slaves, 
was  our  Savior's  rule.  For  they  could  not  have 
supposed  that  the  apostle  tolerated  any  deeds 
which  could  not  be  performed  under  that  rule. 
These  authors  must  have  believed,  that  the 
apostles  knew  that  the  Christians  of  their  day 
were  under  such  laws,  or  other  circumstances, 
that  the  only  thing  such  of  them  as  held  slaves 
could  possibly  do  for  them,  according  to  our 
Lord's  rule,  was  to  hold,  protect,  feed,  and  gov- 
ern them.  Otherwise  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
that  the  apostles  would  have  commanded  all 
the  Christians  who  held  slaves  to  put  them  away. 

But,  probably,  you  will  demand  the  evidence 
that  these  authors  believed  that  the  apostles 
permitted  any  of  the  members  of  their  Churches 
to  hold  slaves.  I  can  now  give  you  but  a  small 
part  of  it.  Dr.  Clarke  says,  in  his  note  on 
1  Cor.  vii,  24,  "It  is  very  likely  that  some  of 
the  slaves  at  Corinth,  who  had  been  converted 
to  Christianitj'',  had  been  led  to  think  that  their 
Christian  principles  absolved  them  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  continuing  slaves,  or,  at  least,  brought 
them  on  a  level  with  their  Christian  masters." 
Here  it  is  plain  that  it  was  Dr.  Clarke's  opinion 
that  there  were  slaves  at  Corinth  owned  by 
Christian  masters.  Again,  in  his  notes  on  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon,  the  Doctor  frequently  de- 
clares his  opinion  in  the  plainest  possible  man- 
ner, that  Onesimus  was  a  slave  to  Philemon. 
Take  only  two  examples,  ver.  15,  "  He  departed 
thy  slace,  thy  unfaithful  slave;  he  departed  for  a 
short  time;  but  so  has  the  mercy  of  God  operated 
in  his  behalf,  and  the  providence  of  God  in 
thine,  that  he  now  returns,  not  an  unfaitliful 
slave,  in  whom  thou  couldst  repose  no  confi- 
dence, but  as  a  brother,  a  beloved  brother  in  the 
Lord,  to  be  in  the  same  heavenly  family  with  thee 
forever."  Here,  according  to  the  Doctor's  opinion, 
were  a  slave  and  his  master  going  to  heaven  to- 
gether. Again,  on  ver.  16,  he  says,  "  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Onesimus  was  of  the 
kindred  of  Philemon:  and  we  must  take  the 
term  flesh  here,  as  referring  to  the  right  which 
Philemon  had  in  him.  He  was  a  part  of  his 
property,  and  of  his  fainily:  as  a  slave,  this  was 
his  condition.  But  he  now  stood  in  a  two- 
fold relation  to  Philemon.  1.  According  to  the 
flesh,  as  above  explained,  he  was  one  of  his 
family.  2.  In  the  Lord,  he  was  now  also  a 
member  of  the  heavenly  family,  and  of  the 
Church  at  Philemon's  house.  Philemon's  inter- 
est in  him  was  now  doubled,  in  consequence  of 
his  conversion  to  Christianity."  This  senti- 
ment is  often  repeated  in  various  forms  of  ex- 
pression in  the  Doctor's  notes  on  those  passages 
in  the  epistles,  where  the  relations  and  duties 
of  masters  and  of  their  servants  are  pointed  out 
by  the  apostles. 

Mr.  Benson,  also,  was  of  the  same  opinion 
with  Mr.  Wesley  and  Dr.  Clarke,  with  respect 
to  the  relation  between  Philemon  and  Onesi- 
mus, and  also,  with  respect  to  other  passages 
above  alluded  to,  which  any  of  you  must  know, 
who  have  attentively  read  his  Commentaries. 
I  will  select  only  one  passage  from  him.  la 
his  note  on  1  Tim.  vi,  1,  2,  he  says,  the  apostles 
enjoined  "  Christian  slaves  to  obey  their  mas- 
ters, whether  believers  or  unbelievers."  And 
farther,  in  the  same  note,  he  remarks,  in 'the 
words  of  Macknight,  "  Instead  of  encouraging 
slaves  to  disobedience,  the  Gospel  makes  them 
more  faithful  and  conscientious.  And  by  sweet- 
ening the  temper  of  masters,  and  inspiring 
them  with  benevolence,  it  renders  the  condilioa 
of  slaves  more  tolerable  than  formerly.     For,  in 
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proportion  as  masters  imbibe  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  they  will  treat  their  slaves  with  liu- 
manity,  and  even  give  them  freedom  when  their 
services  merit  such  a  favor." 

Mr.  Watson  also,  in  his  Dictionary,  on  the 
word  Onesimus,  says  he  was  a  "  slave  to  Phile- 
mon, and  a  dis^ciple  of  the  apostle  Paul;"  and 
that  his  master,  Philemon,  was  a"  Christian." 

Dr.  Coke,  also,  was  of  the  same  opinion,  as 
has  been  perceived  by  the  passages  quoted  from 
his  Life,  and  as  may  be  more  plainly  seen  by 
consulting  his  Commentary,  though  he  was  as 
great  an  opposer  of  the  slave-trade,  and  of  the 
system  of  slavery,  as  Mr.  Wesley  was. 

After  all  these  pious  and  learned  authors  have 
said  in  condemnation  of  the  slave-trade,  of  the 
system  of  slavery,  and  of  the  injustice  and  cru- 
elty committed  by  vicious  men  on  slaves,  still 
it  appears  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  they 
all  believed,  that  in  some  circumstances,  men 
might  own  slaves  and  yet  be  Christians — doing 
by  their  slaves,  as,  in  a  change  of  circumstan- 
ces, they  would  have  others  do  by  them.  And 
it  is  astonishing  that  late  writers  on  abolition- 
ism have  quoted  these  authors,  over  and  over, 
to  prove  that  it  is  a  sin,  in  all  circumstances,  to 
hold  and  govern  slaves;  when  they  knew,  or 
ought  to  have  known,  before  tliey  undertook  to 
write  on  the  subject,  that  these  venerable  men 
never  taught  that  doctrine;  but  that  they  taught 
directly  the  contrary.  And  while  these  writers 
have  been  extolling  to  the  skies  the  opinions  of 
Wesley,  Clarke,  Coke,  Benson,  and  Watson,  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  they  have  been  condemn- 
ing Dr.  Fisk  and  others,  and  holding  them  up 
in  the  newspapers  to  public  contempt,  for  teach- 
ing precisely  the  same  thing  that  those  authors 
taught;  namely,  that  some  Christians  in  the 
apostolic  Churches  did  hold  slaves. 

It  is  perceived  that  I  have  not  entered  into 
what  has  been  called  "  the  Bible  argument  " — 
only  as  a  matter  of  history,  to  show  what  our 
standard  authors  have  taught  on  that  subject, 
and  if  any  are  pleased  to  dispute  what  has  been 
said,  let  them  remember,  their  attack  is  not  on  me, 
butonWesley,  Clarke, Coke,  Benson,  andWatson. 

Though  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  al- 
ways permitted  slave-owners  to  remain  in  her 
communion,  where  they  could  not  put  away  their 
slaves  without  violating  our  Savior's  rule,  yet 
she  labored  hard  and  long,  by  various  rules,  and 
resolutions,  and  other  efforts,  all  within  the 
great  principles  above  laid  down,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  and  finally  \.o  accomplish  a  univer- 
sal emancipation,  especially  in  the  Church. 
But  she  found,  the  more  she  exerted  herself  on 
this  subject,  the  more  hinderanccs  were  tlirown 
in  her  way — by  legal  enactments,  popular  ex- 
citements, and  by  persecution.  She  found,  that 
by  trying,  directly,  to  release  the  bodies  of  the 
slaves,  she  was  hindered  from  using  the  means 
to  save  their  souls,  and  that  instead  of  remov- 
ing their  burdens,  she  was  made  the  occasion  of 
increasing  them.  The  Church  found  herself 
driven  to  this  alternative,  either  to  cease  using 
direct  means  to  accomplish  universal  emancipa- 
tion, or  abandon  the  largest  portion  of  the 
southern  country.  She  chose  tlie  former — for 
she  was  called  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  lands; 
and  she  determined  to  do  all  m  her  power  to 
save  botJi  the  slave  and  liis  master,  and  to  re- 
duce and  Isrep  both  under  our  Lord's  rule.  The 
Cluircli  trusted  that  the  providence  of  God, 
through  that  rule,  operating  on  the  hearts  of 
both  bond  and  free,  would  one  day  bring  about 
universal  emancipation. 


By  these  measures  the  Church  has  held  a 
powerful  influence  over  thousands  of  both  col- 
ors; she  has  prevented  a  vast  amount  of  inju- 
ries, which  otherwise  would  have  been  inflicted 
on  the  poor  slaves;  and  she  has  carried,  like  the 
angels  of  God,  many  thousands  of  those  chil- 
dren of  Ham  to  Abraham's  bosom.  But  still, 
the  civil  government  of  that  country  is  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  Methodists;  and  for  them,  if 
they  were  so  dispo.sed,  to  attempt  to  control  it 
on  this  subject  would  only  hinder  their  great 
work,  and  bring  heavier  afflictions  on  "  God's 
suffering  poor."  It  is  my  most  solemn  judg- 
ment, that  the  best  means  to  accomplish  univer- 
sal emancipation  in  the  south  are  the  very 
means  which  our  Church  is  now  using  in  that 
country,  as  she  has  done  for  many  years.  Let 
tlie  Gospel  be  preached  to  bond  and  free,  and 
let  our  Lord's  rule  be  enforced,  "  Do  to  otliers 
as  you  would  have  them  to  do  to  you,"  iu 
public  preaching,  in  private  instructions,  and 
in  the  Discipline  of  the  Church;  let  that  rule 
be  enforced  till  the  rulers  and  the  great  body 
of  the  people  of  both  colors  feel  its  influence, 
and  then  will  the  great  jubilee  come.  And 
it  is  my  opinion  it  will  not  come  before,  unless 
it  be  brought  about  by  war,  blood,  and  revolu- 
tion! 

But  you  ask,  "How  long  will  it  take  to  ac- 
complish the  object  in  that  way?"  I  know  not. 
I  only  say,  the  Lord  hasten  it  in  his  time.  And 
if  you  wish  to  hasten  it — if  you  feel  as  much 
benevolence  for  the  slaves  as  our  brethren  in 
the  south  do — if  you  are  willing  to  labor  as 
hard,  and  to  svffer  as  much  for  the  benefit  of 
the  slaves  as  those  preachers  do,  go  and  help 
them — there  is  work  enough  there  for  you  all. 

I  think  you  can  not  fail  of  perceiving  that  I 
am  on  the  ancient  Methodist  ground  in  relation 
to  this  subject — the  ground  trodden  by  Wesley, 
Coke,  Clarke,  Benson,  Watson,  Asbury,  What- 
coat,  Garrettson — for  he  had  the  charge  of  cir- 
cuits containing  slaveholders — and  many  other 
wise  and  holy  men  who  now  rest  in  heaven;  and 
you  must  not  be  astonished  if  I  can  not  admit 
the  new  sj^eculations  which  have  lately  been 
presented  to  us,  under  the  specious  pretensions 
that  they  are  ancient  Methodism.  (C,  Vol. 
XII,  p.  33.  W.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  109,  110.  Z.,  Vol. 
VIII,  pp.  173-177.) 


DOCUMENT  28. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Methodist  Antislavery 
Convention,  held  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  October 
25  and  2(j,  1837. 

We  content  ourselves  with  referring  our  read- 
ers to  Zion's  Herald,  of  December  13,  1837,  for 
this  document. 


DOCrMENT  29. 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Methodist  Anti- 
slaviry  Convention  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  held 
October  25  and  26,  1837,  on  Conference  Rights. 
TiiK  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  sub- 
ject of  conference  rights,  beg  leave  to  report: 

That  they  exceedingly  regret  the  necessity 
which  has  "imposed  upon  this  convention  the 
duty  of  expressing  an  opinion  upon  a  subject 
involving,  as  this  does,  tbe  official  conduct  of 
some  among  \is,  for  whom  we  entertain  senti- 
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rnents  of  the  most  profound  respect  and  esteem. 
In  expressing  this  opinion,  however,  we  beg  it 
may  be  distinctly  understood  and  remembered, 
that  we  are  but  performing  a  solemn  duty, 
■which,  we  believe,  has  been  imposed  upon  us,  by 
the  course  which  has  been  taken  by  some  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church — a  course  which  has  denied  to  annual 
conferences  what  they  believe  to  have  been  their 
just  rights.  So  far,  therefore,  as  we  believe  any 
of  our  conferences  have  been  unjustly  deprived 
of  certain  rights,  it  would  seem  but  proper,  in 
view  of  what  has  been  said  and  done  on  the 
other  side  of  this  question,  that  an  opinion 
should  be  expressed  by  this  convention  on  this 
subject.  It  has  been  affirmed  by  some  of  our 
bishops,  that  annual  conferences  "have  no  rights 
but  such  as  have  been  specified  in  the  Discipline, 
and  of  some  of  these  it  would  seem  that  our 
bishops  claim  to  be  the  sole  judges,  at  least  in  the 
intervals  of  the  General  conferences. 

BIGHTS  CLAIiTED  BT  TKE  COXFEEEXCES. 

If  we  understand  this  subject,  the  rights 
claimed  by  some  of  our  annual  conferences,  and 
of  which  they  think  they  have  been  unjustly  de- 

E rived,  are  such  as  involve  moral  obligations — ob- 
gations  imposed  upon  them  by  what  our  Disci- 
pline pronounces  a  "great  evil;"  and  an  evil 
which  exists  in  the  Church  of  which  we  are 
members.  The  cries  of  suffering  humanity,  and 
of  those  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  urge 
us  on  to  the  performance  of  those  duties  which 
some  of  our  presidents  have  prohibited. 

But  in  approaching  this  subject,  we  protest 
against  the  supposition  that  this  defense  of  con- 
ference rights,  rights  which  are  common  to  all 
Protestant  ecclesiastical  bodies,  does  in  any  way 
conflict  with  the  proper  duties  imposed  by  tlie  Dis- 
cipline upon  our  Church  officers.  We  have  no  con- 
troversy with  Episcopacy,  as  such.  Our  ob- 
ject is  simply  to  maintain  our  own  rights  as 
Christians,  ancl  Christian  ministers,  in  the  proper 
discharge  of  our  duties  to  God,  and  our  fellow- 
men. 

GEOtrXD  ASStTMED  BT  THE   BISHOPS. 

The  ground  assumed  by  two  of  our  bishops, 
is,  that  they  are  not  obli^ei  to  put  any  question 
to  the  vote,  in  an  annual  conference,  except  such 
as  is  specified  in  the  Discipline;  and  that  an  an- 
nual conference  is  not  obdged  to  do  any  other  bus- 
iness. It  is  admitted  that  an  annual  conference 
can  not  force  its  president  to  put  any  question  to 
the  vote,  whether  specified  in  the  Discipline  or 
not;  neither  can  the  president  force  the  confer- 
ence to  do  any  business,  more  or  less.  But  it 
appears  to  your  committee  that  both  the  nature 
and  fitness  of  things,  requires  annual  conferen- 
ces to  do  all  the  business,  which,  in  their  judg- 
ment, the  interests  of  the  Church  demand;  pro- 
vided they  do  not  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
the  charter.  The  conference,  we  think,  should 
be  the  judge — providing  it  keeps  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter — as  to  what  business  the 
interests  of  the  Church  require  to  be  done.  A 
whole  conference  may  err;  but  will  it  be  as 
likely  to  err  as  one  man?  Is  it  safe  for  one  hun- 
dred to  give  up  their  solemn  judgmcjnt  to  one? 
And  above  all,  ought  the  one  to  require  this  of 
the  many?  If  the  many  do  this  once,  may  they 
Dot  be  called  upon  to  do  it  again?  And  if  they 
do  it  on  one  subject,  may  they  not  be  required  to 
do  it  on  others?  If  annual  conferences  are  under 
moral  obligations  to  exert  their  influence  to  pro- 
mote what  they  solemnly  believe  to  be  the  oest 


interests  of  the  Church,  then  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  pre- 
vent their  doing  this. 

ABSUEDITIES. 

To  suppose  that  one  man  can  be  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  prevent  a  hundred  others 
from  performing  what  they  conscientiously  be- 
lieve to  be  a  Christian  duty,  is  absurd.  And  to 
suppose  the  conscience  of  a  president  is  the 
standard  by  which  the  consciences  of  the  whole 
body  are  to  be  tested,  is  equally  absurd.     The 

E resident  has  a  conscience  as  well  as  the  mem- 
ers;  and  if  he  can  not  conscientiously  perform 
the  duties  of  the  chair,  he  can  resign  tis  oflice. 
But  while  he  fills  the  chair,  has  he  any  right  to 
make  his  conscientious  scruples  a  pretext  for  lay- 
!  ing  heavy  burdens  on   the  consciences   of  hun- 
!  dreds   of   ministers   and   thousands   of    Church 
members?     The  conference  does  tchat  it  does,  on 
I  moral  subjects,  under  a  sense  of  moral  obligation. 
I  The  president  puts  these  matters  to  the  vote,  not 
because  he  believes  the  measure  judicious  or  in- 
!  judicious,  but  because  he  is  president.     He  has 
not  been  appointed  to  that  office  to  do  certain 
things,  and  nothing  else;  but  to  put  to  the  vote 
any  business   the  conference  may  wish   to  act 
J  upon,  providing  it  keep  within  the    provisions 
^  of  the  constitution.     And  if  it  be  contrary  to  the 
Discipline  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  evils  of 
i  slavery,  let  it  be  shown.    If,  therefore,  an  an- 
i  nual  conference  feels  itself  religiously  bound  to 
oppose  any  sin,  and  especially  such  sins  as  the 
Discipline  acknowledges  to  be  moral  evils,  the 
president  can  have  no  right  to  prevent  such  ex- 
pression of  opinion;  and  to  do  so,  is  to  establish 
a  principle  dangerous  as  a  precedent,  and  oppress- 
ive in  its  nature  and  tendency. 

DISCIPLIXAET  AVTHOEITr   FOE    COXFEBEXCE  ACTIOX. 

As  to  the  authority  for  conference  action  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  we  would  remark. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Dis- 
cipline which  forbids  expressing  in  conference  ca- 
pacitv  an  opinion  on  the  evils  of  slavery.  And 
the  plainest  principles  of  Christianity  sliow  that 
IB  the  very  nature  of  things,  a  body  of  Christian 
ministers  must  have  a  right,  in  their  associated 
capacity,  to  express  an  opinion  on  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  a  moral  question.  And  no  human 
U'ibunal  can  possibly  deprive  them  of  these 
I  rights  of  conscience  and  opinion.  Secondly,  the 
j  Discipline  not  only  provides,  "  that  every  per- 
I  son,"  "on  these  occasions,"  [at  the  conferences,] 
'  may  "  speak  freeh-  whatever  is  in  his  heart,'"  but 
I  expressly  declares,  "  that  we  are  as  much  as  ever 
;  convinced  of  the  great  ecil  of  slavery;  and  "  the 
j  buying  of  men,  women,  anil  children,  with  an 
,  intention  to  enslave  them,"  is  as  strongly  prohib- 
!  ited  in  the  Discipline,  as  drunkenness  and  figlit- 
;  ing.  To  pretend,  therefore,  that  the  Discipline 
I  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  gives  no  au- 
I  thority  to  a  company  of  Methodist  preachers,  iu 
j  conference  assembled,  to  oppose  what  it  opposes, 
[that  is,  slavery,]  is  absurd. 

PBOPEE  COXFEEENCE  BUSIXESS. 

The  bishop  is  not  the  conference,  but  merely  the 
,  president.  As  president,  he  has  no  right  to  refuse 
I  to  do  the  proper  duties  of  the   chair;    and  the 

proper  duties  of  the  chair  extend  to  all  proper 
1  conference  busiiiess;  and  all  business  which  is  not 

contrary  to  the  Discipline,  and  which  is  in  accord- 
^  ance  with  the  genius  of  M(thodism,is  proper  confer- 
;  ence  business.  Bi^hop  Hedding  has  defined 
■  proper  conference  business  to  be, "  such  business 
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as  is  specified  in  the  Discipline,  either  by  ex- 
press provision,  implication,  or  inference;"  and 
in  sucn  matters,  be  said,  he  was  under  obligation 
to  put  all  questions  to  the  vote.  Tht-n  he  is  un- 
der obliijation  to  put  am i^lavery  resolutions  to 
the  vote.  How  is  it  po^isible  for  the  Methodist 
Discipline  to  oppose  slavery  as  strongly  as  it 
does,  and  give  no  -'inferential,"  or  "implied'' 
authority  to  a  conference  of  Methodist  preachers 
to  oppose  it?  But  suppose  it  does  not;  will  it 
be  pretended  at  ibis  late  period,  that  Cliristians 
have  no  right  to  oppose  all  sin  without  human 
authority,  or  that  human  authority  can  deprive 
them  of  this  right?  We  hope  not.  (Matlack, 
pp.  1G6-169.) 


DOCUMENT  3  0. 

Bishop  Hedding's  Letter  on  Conference  Rights  to 

Gershom  A.  Cox,  Editor  of  the  Maine  Wesleijan 

Journal,   dated    Lansinhurg,  N.   Y.,  December 

11,  1837. 

The  following  letter  from  Bishop  Hedding,  it 
will  be  perceived,  was  written  before  he  had 
seen  our  last  three  articles  upon  the  subject  in 
question.  And  not  knowing  how  we  explained 
any  part  of  our  first  remarks,  he  has  misappre- 
hended us — especially  on  the  words  control  and 
will,  on  which  most  of  bis  argument  rests — as 
also  upon  the  responsibilities  of  the  bishop,  etc. 
But  as  we  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  his  letter  for 
the  reader,  and  as  it  has  been  tliought  that  edi- 
tors have  the  advantage  of  others,  by  appending 
their  objections  to  an  article  on  its  first  appeai-- 
ance,  and  wishing  for  truth  only,  and  as  we 
have  been  requested  to  make  no  reply,  we  with- 
hold further  remarks,  at  least  for  the  present.* 

De.\r  Brother  Cox, — I  was  sorry  to  see  your 
editorial  remarks  on  "  Conference  Rights,"  in 
your  number  for  the  25th  ult.,  for  you  have  cer- 
tainly misunderstood  our  system,  so  far  as  that 
subject  is  concerned. 

The  foundation  of  your  mistakes  seems  to  be 
this:  you  suppose  the  bishop  is  not  responsible 
to  the  General  conference  for  his  own  acts  in 
transacting  the  business  of  an  annual  confer- 
ence. You  say,  "  The  bishop  is  not  and  can  not 
be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  annual  confer- 
ences." That  is  true,  so  far  as  your  words  ex- 
press ideas;  but  that  truth  is  employed,  in  its 
connection,  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  bishop  is 
not  res;ponsible  for  his  own  acts  in  a  conference, 
which  IS  not  true.  The  conference  has  its  du- 
ties, and  the  bishop  his;  and  each  is  responsible 
separately  for  doing  or  not  doing. 

In  all  the  acts  performed  by  vote  of  a  confer- 
ence, and  authorized  bv  the  Discipline,  the 
bishop's  duty  is  to  preside  anti  keep  order,  and 
he  is  not  responsible  for  the  decisions  of  the  con- 
ference. But  in  other  proposed  acts,  not  thus  au- 
thorized, the  General  conference  holds  the  bishop 
strictly  responsible  for  his  own  acts,  and  would 
censure  him  for  knowingly  submitting  to  vote 
any  resolution  contrary  to  the  Di.scipline,  to  the 
will  of  the  General  conference,  or  to  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  Church. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  following  ques- 
tion and  answer: 

"  Question  4.  To  whom  is  a  bishop  amenable 
for  his  conduct? 

"Answer.    To  the  General  conference,  who 
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have  power  to  expel  him  for  improper  conduct, 
if  they  see  it  necessary."     Discipline,  p.  27. 

I  believe  this  rule  is  generally  understood  by 
the  preachers  throughout  the  Church,  to  apply  as 
well  to  the  official  acts  as  to  the  private  conduct 
of  a  bishop;  to  his  presiding  in  the  conference,  and 
to  his  fixing  the  appointments  of  the  preachers. 
And  if  it  do  not  authorize  him  to  decline  putting 
to  vote  what  he  believes  to  be  an  "  improper  " 
resolution,  it  does  not  prohibit  bis  making  what 
he  believes  to  be  an  "  improper  appointment." 

It  is  true  he  may  err  in  judgment,  or  know- 
ingly do  wrong  in  either  case;  but  where  is  the 
remedy?  Not  in  the  judgment  of  an  annual  con- 
ference, but  in  that  of  the  General  conference. 
To  that  tribunal  let  the  injured  party  complain. 

You  make  the  bi.sbop's  duty,  while  presiding,        J 
subject  to  the  "  will "  of  an  annual  conference,        | 
and  farther  say,  "  He  is  under  obligation  to  put  to         ' 
vote  any  question  that  the  conference  may  re- 
quire of  him."    Not  so,  as  long  as  the  above  rule 
is  in  (he  Discipline.     The  bi.sbop  can  not  serve 
two  masters,  much  less  twenty-nine;  one  General 
conference,  and  twenty-eight  annual  conferences. 

The  "  will "  of  the  General  conference  "  re- 
quires "of  the  bisliop  one  act,  and  the  "will" 
of  an  annual  conference  "requires"  of  him  a 
contrary  act;  which  is  he  to  obey? 

Suppose  an  aimual  conference  "  wills  "  to  adopt 
a  resolution  censuring  one  of  my  colleagues,  or 
the  General  conference,  and  "  requires  "  me  to  put 
it  to  vote,  am  I  "  under  obligation "  to  do  it? 
And,  then,  must  I  be  expelled  by  the  General 
conference  for  such  "  improper  conduct?"  Alas, 
for  bishops,  if  your  doctrine  be  true!  Who  that 
has  common  sense  would  ever  be  one? 

Before  your  doctrine  can  go  into  effect,  the  rule 
above  quoted  must  be  repealed,  or  the  General 
conference  must  declare  that  it  does  not  apply  to 
the  act  of  a  bishop  in  putting  an  improper  res- 
olution to  vote  in  an  annual  conference.  And, 
then,  to  prevent  the  annual  conferences  becom- 
ing independent,  and  sepai-ating  from  the  body, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  new  rules,  making 
them  responsible  to  the  General  conference,  in 
the  same  degree  the  bishops  now  are,  and  laying 
them  liable  to  be  expelled  from  the  Church  for 
passing  "improper"  resolutions.  Will  the  an- 
nual conferences  agree  to  this?  If  they  will,  the 
burden  of  fixing  the  appointments  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  bishops — for,  on  your  plan,  they 
can  never  bear  it — and  laid  on  the  annual  con- 
ferences. Other  rules  must  be  altered  to  conform 
to  your  system,  for  on  that  plan  the  bishops 
could  never  obey  them. 

On  your  plan,  the  "  vfill  "  of  the  New  England 
conference,  at  its  ensuing  session,  might  "  require  " 
services  of  the  bishop  to  detain  him  so  long,  that 
he  could  not  do  his  duty  in  the  Maine  confer- 
ence; and  if  he  were  to  submit  to  that  "  will," 
who  would  be  responsible  for  liis  neglect  of  his 
duty  in  your  conference — the  New  England  con- 
ference, or  the  bishop?  What  would  the  General 
conference  say  to  such  an  event? 

Observe,  we  are  now  speaking  of  "  conference 
riglits."  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  reason  on  what 
would  be  expedient,  but  on  what  would  be  possi- 
ble under  such  "  rights,"  as  you  suppose  an  an- 
nual conference  possesses.  How  would  you  ob- 
tain an  expression  of  the  "  will "  of  the  New 
England  conference  to  take  up  a  propo.sed  sub- 
ject, but  by  motion  and  vote?  Suppose,  on  the 
tirst  day  ot  the  session,  a  motion  is  made  to  take 
up  a  subject  not  required  by  the  Discipline;  a 
large  majority  opposes  it;  the  bishop  has  no  power 
to  put  it  off;  for  he  is  subject  to  the  "will"  of 
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the  conference,  and  he  must  first  know  ■vrhat  that  I  to  have  his"  duty" — "limited"  to  "the  will  of 
"toill"  is;  that  minority,  by  offering  amend-  the  [annual]  conference" — "under  obligation  to 
ments,  and  other  modes  of  disposing  of  the  ,  put  to  vote  any  question  that  the  ctmference 
question,  and  by  protracted  debates,  might  detain  i  may  require  of  him,"  doubtless  they  would  have 
the  bishop  three  weeks,  that  is,  till  your  confer-  I  left  his  election  to  the  annual  couference,  also; 
meets,  before  ho  could  even  know  what  the  and  made  him  amenable  to  the  same  body,  al- 
lowing each  annual  conference  to  have  a  bishop; 


"  toill "  of  the  Xew  England  conference  is.  If 
one  question  would  not  answer  the  purpose, 
twenty  might  be  invented,  and  the  bishop,  upon 
your  plan,  being  subject  to  the  "  will "  of  the  con- 
ference, must  attend  to  every  motion  that  may  be 
offered,  and  listen  to  all  the  debates  on  each,  be- 
fore he  can  know  what  that "  will "  may  "  require  " 
of  him. 

Pray  tell  me,  upon  this  plan,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  business  the  Discipline  requires  the 
bishop  to  do  in  those  two  conferences?  And 
how  could  he  answer  to  the  General  conference 
for  neglecting  his  duty? 

The  plan  you  propose  for  an  annual  confer- 
ence is,  at  least  in  part,  that  on  which  the  Gen- 
eral conference  has  a  right  to  proceed,  and  does 
act,  for  the  "will"  of  that  body,  so  far  as  con- 
ference business  is  concerned.  Is  the  rule  of  the 
bishop's  duty.  Bat  in  that  body,  by  the  meas- 
ures above  supposed,  I  have  frequently  seen  a 
large  minority  tire  a  majority,  and  thus  'defeat  it. 
In  this  way,  I  believe,  the  temperance  measure 
was  lost  in  the  last  session  of  that  body.  And 
when  your  plan  goes  into  operation,  the  same 
modes  of  defeat,  and  of  protracting  conference 
sessions  will  be  employed. 

Tou  say  the  bishop '•  has  no  control  over  an 
annual  conference."  True,  but  he  has  control 
over  himself,  and  over  his  own  official  acts  till  the 
General  conference  control  him,  which  they — not 
the  annual  conference — have  a  right  to  do.  I  be- 
lieve no  bishop  has  ever  claimed  aright  to  "  con- 
trol," as  you  suppose.  Tou  certainly  must  be 
capable  of  seeing  the  difference  between  a  bish- 
op's having  a  " control"  over  an  annual  confer- 
ence, and  his  having  a  right  to  decline  acting 
himself,  in  a  case  where  he  believes  his  act  would 
be  contrary  to  the  judgment  and  "will"  of  the 
General  conference. 

But  you  will  say,  if  the  bishop  does  not  act, 
the  conference  can  not.  Be  it  so;  that  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  bishop.  It  is  a  want  of  power  in  the 
annual  conference  to  act  without  his  act.  If  an 
annual  conference  want  more  power,  let  them 
ask  the  General  conference  to  give  it  to  them,  and 
to  reduce  that  of  the  bishop,  if  they  wish  it;  but 
do  not  blame  the  bishop  because  they  lack 
power  to  do  all  they  may  wish  to  do. 

If  they  wish  to  do  what  I  believe  to  be  wrong, 
and  have  no:  power  to  do  it  without  my  help, 
cirtainly  I  am  not  blamable  for  not  helping 
them.  And  this  was  the  intention  of  the  au- 
thors of  our  system,  to  limit  the  annual  confer- 
ence, and  hold  the  bishop  rigidly  responsible  for 
his  acts,  and  thus  prevent  mischief,  for  they  knew  i 
it  was  easier  to  prevent  wrong  acts,  than  to  cor- 
rect them  after  they  were  past.  And  thus,  in 
case  of  a  difference  of  opinion. between  the  con- 
ference and  the  bishop,  action  is  suspended  till 
the  General  conference  can  meet  and  decide. 

You  probably  will  say,  as  others  have  said, 
it  is  the  bishop's  duty  to  preside.  True,  it  is,  in 
all  such  business  as  he  believes  the  Discipline 
requires  or  authorizes.  But  not  in  doing  "  any" 
and  every  kind  of  business  a  conference  may 
happen  to  have  a  "will"  to  do,  much  less  in  an 
act  he  knows  to  be  contrary  to  the  "will"  of 
the  General  conference. 

If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  General 
conference  to  leave  the  bishop,  as  you  suppose, 


and  then  he  might  justly  have  been  governed  by 
the  "will"  and  "requirements"  of  the  annual 
conference. 

You  say,  "  But  we  can  not  contend  that  the 
bishop  is  to  judge  the  annual  conference."  2v  or 
I,  nor  any  of  my  colleagues.  We  never  claimed 
this,  nor  any  thing  like  it.  But  we  claim  the 
right  to  judge  ourselves,  and  to  judge  of  our 
duty,  till  the  proper  time  for  the  General  confer- 
ence to  judge  us. 

But  your  theory  places  us  under  the  judgment 
of  tweuty-eight  annual  conferences,  acting  sep- 
arately, subject  to  their  separate,  distinct,  and 
contradictory  "M>t/Zs;"  to  have  our  "rfw/i/"  pre- 
scribed as  each  one  of  them  may  "require." 
And  how  many  contradictions,  and  contentions 
their  " wills"  and  "requirements"  would  bring 
us  under,  no  mortal  can  imagine. 

You  speak  sound  truth  when  you  say,  "  This 
never  was  intended  by  Methodism,  and  we  be- 
lieve is  not  desired  by  the  Episcopacy.  Indeed, 
we  know  they  do  not  wish  it."  But  you  fall 
into  a  great  error  when  you  say,  "  They  have 
only  assumed  it,"  etc.  Assumed  what?  "  To 
judge  the  annual  conferences !"  I^ever!  We 
"reverently  obey"  those  "unto  whom  is  com- 
mitted the  chai-ge  and  government  over  "  us,  that 
is,  the  General  conference;  and  must  this  be 
called  judging  the  annual  conferences?  We  have 
not  "judged,"  nor  "  assumed,"  nor  acted  in  any 
of  these  matters.  We  have  only  declined  to  act 
in  cases  where  we  believed  an  authority  above 
us,  to  which  we  are  "  amenable,"  prohibited  our 
action. 

Prom  what  has  been  said  it  will  follow,  that 
you  had  not  obtained  sufficient "  light,"  when  you 
said,  "It  seems  to  us  that  one  or  two  of  our 
bishops  may  have,  with  the  most  upright  inten- 
tions, transcended,  in  some  degree,  their  trust." 
To  this  we  plead,  xot  guilty. 
There  have  been  many  erroneous  opinions  re- 
specting the  degree  in  which  the  annual  confer- 
ences are  responsible  to  the  General  conference. 
And  I  see  some  of  them,  as  I  think,  in  your  re- 
marks. There  is  no  rule  in  the  Discipline  which 
says  they  are  thus  responsible;  and  the  fact  is 
only  inferred  from  the  provision,  that  "a  copy" 
ot  their  journals  may  be  "  sent  to  the  General 
conference."  But  what  punishment  can  the  Gen- 
eral conference  award,  under  oui-  constitution,  to 
an  annual  conference  for  an  "improper"  act? 
They  can  barely  disapprove  the  act.  But  they 
can  "expel"  the  bishop  for  his  "improper  con- 
duct "  in  submitting  tnat  very  question  to  the 
vote  of  the  conference.  And  yet  you  suppose  the 
"  WILL  "  of  the  annual  conference  must  govern 
the  bishop  in  this  matter. 

You  and  others  seem  to  suppose  that  the  course 
which  two  of  the  bishops  have  taken  is  a  new 
one.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  same  thing,  in 
principle,  has  been  frequently  done,  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  strict  attention 
to  the  practices  of  bishops  "while  presiding  in 
annual  conferences.  And  from  conversations  I 
have  often  heard  among  the  preachers,  I  believe 
it  has  been  generally  approved,  till  lately.  In- 
deed, I  never  lieard  it  disputed,  neither  did  I 
ever  suppose  any  preacher  thought  it  improper 
till  I  saw  brother  Scott's  published  letter  to  me 
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about  fifteen  months  since.  The  excitement  it 
has  lately  occasioned,  has  occiinm  probablj-, 
only  because  it  has  been  connected  w  i;ii  an  un- 
usually-exciting subject. 

I  ought,  before  1  close,  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  your  remark,  that  annual  conferences 
are  not  primary  bodies;  and  several  other  of  your 
opinions  I  deem  perfectly  correct.  But  I  think 
you  should  not  have  given  judgment  against  the 
bishops  till  you  had  studied  the  subject  more 
thoroughly,  and  then  not  in  your  pajx-r  till  the 
judgment  of  the  General  conference  could  be  ob- 
tained. To  that  body  the  subject  must  be  re- 
ferred. No  authority'below  that  can  decide  it. 
To  the  decision  of  that  conference  I  shall  rever- 
ently bow,  if  I  be  spared  to  hear  it. 

I  highly  appreciate  the  kind  manner,  and  in- 
offensive language  with  which  you  treat  this 
subject;  and  especially  the  Christian  and  broth- 
erly spirit  which  breathes  through  the  whole  of 
your  remarks.  And  I  do  most  sincerely  thank 
you  for  your  friendly  "  apology"  for  what  you 
suppose  to  be  our  errors. 

Though  I  have  spoken  plainly  of  our  differ- 
ence of  opinions,  I  beg  you  to  be  assured  I  feel 
not  the  least  diminutiou  of  that  friendship  and 
brotherly  affection  which  I  have  entertained  for 
you  from  our  first  acquaintance. 

Yours,  etc.,  E.  Hedding.* 


DOCUME.KT  31, 

Extract  on  American  Slavery,  from  the  Address 
of  the  British  Conference,  held  in  Liverpool, 
August  6, 1^39,  to  the  Bishops  and  Members  of 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

But  while  we  freely  indulge  in  sentiments 
such  as  these,  we  can  not  forget  that  on  one 
subject  especially — the  subject  of  American 
slavery — you,  our  beloved  brethren,  are  placed 
in  circumstances  of  painful  trial  and  perplex- 
ity. We  enter,  with  brotherly  .sympathy,  into 
the  peculiar  situation  which  you  are  now  called 
to  occupy.  But,  on  this  question,  we  beg  to 
refer  you  to  what  occurs  in  our  address  to  you 
from  the  conference  of  1836,  a  proper  copy  of 
which  will  be  handed  to  you  by  our  represent- 
ative; as  also  to  the  contents  of  our  preced- 
ing letter  of  1835.  To  the  principles  which  we 
have  affectionately,  but  honestly,  declared  in 
these  two  documents  wc  still  adhere,  with  a 
full  conviction  of  their  Christian  truth  and  jus- 
tice. 

The  time  which  has  elapsed,  and  the  events 
■which  have  taken  place,  since  the  preparation 
of  the  above-mentioned  papers,  serve  only  to 
confirm  us  yd  more  in  our  views  of  the  moral 
evil  of  slavery.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  advocate 
violent  and  ill-considered  measures.  We  are, 
however,  strongly  and  unequivocally  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is,  at  this  time,  the  paramount 
Christian  duty  of  the  ministers  of  our  most 
merciful  Lord  in  your  country  to  maintain  the 
princij)le  of  opposition  to  slavery  Avith  earnest 
zeal,  and  unfiinching  firmness.  May  we  not 
also  be  allowed,  with  the  heart-felt  solicitude 
of  fraternal  love,  to  entreat  that  you  will  not 
omit  or  qualify  the  noble  testimony  which  we 
have  extracted,  in  a  note  to  our  address,  from 
your  book  of  Discipline,  but  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  insert  it  there  in  its  primitive  and  un- 
impaired integrity?    (W.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  101.) 

*  C,  Vol.  XII,  p.  100. 


DOCUJIEXT  32. 


Extract  on  Slavery,  from,  the  Address  of  the  Bish- 
ops of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  the 
General  Conference  of  184U,  dated  Baltimore, 
May  4,  1840,  and  signed  K.  R.  Roberts,  Joshua 
Soule,  E.  Hedding,  James  O.  Andrew,  B. 
Waugh,  Thomas  A.  Morris. 

Is  a  body  so  numerous  as  the  Methodist  con- 
nection, embracing  twenty-eight  annual  con- 
ferences, extended  over  these  United  States  and 
territories,  and  connected  with  different  civil 
domestic  institutions,  it  is  hardly  expected  that 
all  should  see,  "  eye  to  eye,"  relative  to  the 
meaning  and  administration  of  the  Discipline 
of  the  Church,  or  the  fitness  and  expediency  of 
measures  which  may  be  adopted  in  conformity 
to  such  a  state  of  things. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  and  united  en- 
deavor of  your  general  superintendents  to  pre- 
serve uniformity  and  harmony  in  these  respects, 
and,  as  far  as  practicable,  prevent  conflicting 
action  in  all  the  official  bodies  in  the  Church. 
But,  although  we  record,  with  unfeigned  grati- 
tude to  the  God  of  all  grace  and  consolation, 
the  general  peace,  and  harmony,  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  body  since  your  last  session,  it  be- 
comes our  painful  duty  to  lay  before  you  some 
exceptions  to  this  happy  and  prosperous  con- 
dition. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  General  conference, 
the  subject  of  slavery  and  its  abolition  was 
extensively  discussed,  and  vigorous  exertions 
made  to  effect  new  legislation  upon  it.  But, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  ground, 
aided  by  the  light  of  past  experience,  it  was  the  sol- 
emn conviction  of  the  conference  that  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  would  not  be  advanced  by  any 
additional  enactments  in  regard  to  it. 

In  your  pastoral  address  to  the  ministers  and 
people  at  your  last  session,  with  great  unanim- 
ity, and,  as  we  believe,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
ministers  of  the  peaceful  Gospel  of  Christ,  you 
solemnly  advised  the  whole  botiy  to  abstain  from 
all  abolition  movements,  and  from  agitating  the 
exciting  subject  in  the  Church.  'I'his  advice 
was  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  individual 
as  well  as  associated  views  of  your  superin- 
tendents; but,  had  we  differed  from  you  in 
opinion,  in  consideration  of  the  age,  wisdom, 
experience,  and  official  authority  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  we  should  have  felt  ourselves 
under  a  solemn  obligation  to  be  governed  by 
your  counsel.  We  have  endeavored,  both  in 
our  official  administration,  and  in  our  private 
intercourse  with  the  preachers  and  members,  to 
inculcate  the  sound  policy  and  Christian  spirit 
of  your  pastoral  address.  And  it  affords  us 
great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  assure  you  tiiat  our 
efforts  in  this  respect  have  been  very  generally 
approved,  and  your  advice  cordially  received 
and  practically  observed  in  a  very  large  major- 
ity of  the  annual  conferences,  as  will  more 
fully  appear  to  y<»u  on  the  careful  examination 
of  the  journals  of  those  bodies  for  the  last  four 
years.  But  we  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to 
say,  that,  in  some  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
conferences,  in  contravention  of  your  Christian 
and  pastoral  counsel,  and  of  your  best  efforts 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  the  subject  has  been  agi- 
tated in  such  forms,  and  in  such  a  spirit,  as  to 
disturb  tlie  peace  of  the  Church.  This  un- 
happy agitation  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
annual  conferences,  but  has  been  introduced 
into  quarterly  conferences,  and  made  the  ab- 
sorbing business  of  self-created  bodies  in  the 
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bosom  of  our  beloved  Zion.  The  professed  ob- 
ject of  all  these  operations  is  to  free  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  from  the  "  great  moral 
evil  of  slavery,"  and  to  secure  to  the  enslaved 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  free  citizens  of 
these  United  States.  How  far  the  measures 
adopted,  and  the  manner  of  applying  those 
measures,  are  calculated  to  accomplish  such  an 
issue,  even  if  it  could  be  effected  by  any  action 
of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  your  united  wisdom 
will  enable  you  to  judge. 

We  can  not,  however,  but  regard  it  as  of  un- 
happy tendency  that  either  individual  mem- 
bers, or  official  bodies  in  the  Church,  should 
employ  terms,  and  pass  resolutions  of  censure 
and  condemnation  on  their  brethren,  and  on 
public  officers  and  official  bodies,  over  whose 
actions  they  have  no  legitimate  jurisdiction. 
It  requires  no  very  extensive  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  be  convinced  that  if  we  would 
convert  our  fellow-men  from  the  error  of  their 
ways,  we  must  address  them,  not  in  terms  of 
crimination  and  reproach,  but  in  the  milder 
language  of  respect,  persuasion,  and  kindness. 

It  is  justly  due  to  a  number  of  the  annual 
conferences  in  wliich  a  majority,  or  a  very  re- 
spectable minority,  of  the  members  are  pro- 
fessedly abolitionists,  to  say  that  they  occupy 
a  very  dififerent  ground,  and  pursue  a  very 
different  course,  from  those  of  their  brethren 
who  have  adopted  ultra  principles  and  meas- 
ures in  this  unfortunate  and,  we  think,  un- 
})rofitable  controversy.  The  result  of  action 
lad  in  such  conferences  on  the  resolution  of 
the  New  England  conference,  recomme)iding  a 
very  important  change  in  our  General  Rule  on 
slavery,  is  satisfactory  proof  of  this  fact,  and 
affords  us  strong  and  increasing  confidence 
that  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  Church  are  not 
to  be  materially  affected  by  this  exciting  sub- 

i'ect.  Many  of  the  preachers  who  were  favora- 
ly  disposed  to  the  cause  of  abolition,  when 
they  saw  the  extent  to  which  it  was  designed  ! 
to  carry  these  measures,  and  the  inevitable  con-  | 
sequences  of  their  prosecution,  came  to  a  pause,  | 
reflected,  and  declined  their  cooperation.  They  \ 
clearly  perceived  that  the  success  of  the  meas-  ' 
ures  would  result  in  the  division  of  the  Church, 
and  for  such  an  event  they  were  not  prepared. 
They  have  no  disposition  to  criminate  their 
brethren  in  the  south,  who  are  unavoidably  con- 
nected with  the  institution  of  slavery,  or  to 
separate  from  them  on  that  account.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  men  of  ardent  temperament,  whose 
zeal  may  have  been  somewhat  in  advance  of 
their  knowledge  and  discretion,  have  made 
such  advances  in  the  abolition  enterprise  as  to 
produce  a  reaction.  A  few  preachers  and  mem- 
bers, disappointed  in  their  expectations,  and 
despairing  of  the  success  of  their  cause  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  have  withdrawn  from  our 
fellowship,  and  connected  themselves  with  as- 
sociations more  congenial  with  their  views  and 
feelings;  and  others,  in  similar  circumstances, 
may  probably  follow  their  example.  But  we 
rejoice  in  believing  that  these  secessions  will 
be  very  limited,  and  that  the  great  body  of 
Methodists  in  these  states  will  continue,  as 
they  have  been,  one  and  inseparable.  The 
uniformity  and  stability  of  our  course  should 
be  such  as  to  let  all  candid  and  thinking  men 
see  that  the  cause  of  secessions  from  us  is  not  a 
change  of  our  doctrine  or  moral  discipline — no 
imposition  of  new  terms  of  communion — no  vi- 
olation of  covenant  engagements  on  the  part  of 
the  Church.    It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  particu- 


lar notice,  that  those  who  have  departed  from 
us  do  not  pretend  that  any  material  change  in 
our  system,  with  respect  cither  to  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, or  government,  has  taken  place  since 
they  voluntarily  united  themselves  with  us. 
And  it  is  ardently  to  be  desired  that  no  such 
innovation  may  be  effected,  as  to  furnish  any 
just  ground  for  such  a  pretension. 

The  experience  of  more  tlian  Jialf  a  century, 
since  the  organization  of  our  ecclesiastical 
body,  will  afford  us  many  important  lights  and 
landmarks,  pointing  out  what  is  the  safest  and 
most  prudent  policy  to  be  pursued  in  our  on- 
ward course  as  regards  African  slavery  in  these 
states,  and  especially  in  our  own  religious  com- 
munity. This  very  interesting  period  of  our 
history  is  distinguished  by  several  characteris- 
tic features,  having  a  special  claim  to  our  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  unusual  excitement  which  now 
prevails  on  the  subject,  not  only  in  the  differ- 
ent Christian  Churches,  but  also  in  the  civil 
body.  And,  First.  Our  General  Rule  on  slav- 
ery, which  forms  a  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Church,  has  stood,  from  the  beginning,  un- 
changed, as  testamentary  of  our  sentiments  on 
the  principle  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade. 
And  in  this  we  differ,  in  do  respect,  from  the 
sentiments  of  our  venerable  founder,  or  from 
those  of  the  wisest  and  most  distinguished 
statesmen  and  civilians  of  our  own  and  other 
enlightened  and  Christian  countries.  Sec- 
ondly. In  all  the  enactments  of  the  Church 
relating  to  slavery,  a  due  and  respectful  regard 
has  been  had  to  the  laws  of  the  states,  never 
requiring  emancipation  in  contravention  of  the 
civil  authority,  or  where  the  laws  of  the  states 
would  not  allow  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy 
his  freedom.  Thirdly.  The  simply  holding  or 
owning  slaves,  without  regard  to  circumstances, 
has,  at  no  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Church, 
subjected  the  master  to  excommunicatioa. 
Fourthly.  Rules  have  been  made,  from  time  to 
lime,  regulating  the  sale,  and  purchase,  and 
holding  of  slaves,  with  reference  to  the  differ- 
ent laws  of  the  states  where  slavery  is  tolerated, 
which,  upon  the  experience  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties of  administering  them,  and  the  unhappy 
consequences  both  to  masters  and  servants, 
have  b.een  as  often  changed  or  repealed.  These 
important  facts,  which  form  prominent  features 
of  our  past  history  as  a  Church,  may  very 
properly  lead  us  to  inquire  for  that  course  of 
action,  in  future,  which  may  be  best  calculated 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  whole 
body,  promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  tlxe 
slave  population,  and  advance  generally,  in  the 
slaveholding  community  of  our  country,  the 
humane  and  hallowing  influence  of  our  holy 
religion.  We  can  not  withhold  from  you,  at 
this  eventful  period,  the  solemn  conviction  of 
our  minds,  that  no  new  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  slavery,  at  this  time,  will 
have  a  tendency  to  accomplish  these  most  de- 
sirable objects.  And  we  are  fully  persuaded 
that,  as  a  body  of  Christian  ministers,  we  shall 
accomplish  the  greatest  good  by  directing  our 
individual  and  united  efforts,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  to  bring  both 
master  and  servant  under  the  sanctifying  influ- 
ence of  the  principles  of  that  Gospel  which 
teaches  the  duties  of  eveiy  relation,  and  en- 
forces the  faithful  discharge  of  them  by  the 
strongest  conceivable  motives.  Do  we  aim  at 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slave? 
How  can  we  so  effectually  accomplish  this,  in 
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our  calling  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
as  by  employing  our  whole  influence  to  bring 
both  him  ancl  his  master  to  a  saving  knowledge 
of  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  a  practical  observ- 
anco  of  those  relative  duties  so  clearly  prescribed 
in  the  writings  of  the  inspired  apostles?  Per- 
mit us  to  add  that,  although  we  enter  not  into 
the  political  contentions  of  the  day,  neither  in- 
terfere with  civil  legislation,  nor  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws,  we  can  not  but  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  whatever  affects  the  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness  of  our  beloved  country. 
The  union  of  these  states,  the  perpetuity  of  the 
bonds  of  our  national  confederation,  the  recip- 
rocal confidence  of  the  different  members  of  the 
great  civil  compact — in  a  word,  the  well-being 
of  the  community  of  which  we  are  members, 
should  never  cease  to  lay  near  our  hearts,  and 
for  which  we  should  offer  up  our  sincere  and 
most  ardent  prayers  to  the  almighty  Ruler  of 
the  universe.  But  can  we,  as  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  servants  of  a  Master  "  whose  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world,"  promote  these  import- 
ant objects  in  any  way  so  truly  and  perma- 
nently as  by  pursuing  the  course  just  pointed 
out?  Can  we,  at  this  eventful  crisis,  render  a 
better  service  to  our  country  than  by  laying 
aside  all  interference  with  relations  authorized 
and  established  by  the  civil  laws,  and  applying 
ourselves  wholly  and  faithfully  to  what  spe- 
cially appertains  to  our  "high  and  holy  call- 
ing;" to  teach  and  enforce  the  moral  obligations 
of  the  Gospel,  in  application  to  all  the  duties 
growing  out  of  the  different  relations  in  society? 
By  a  diligent  devotion  to  this  evangelical  em- 
ployment, with  a  humble  and  steadfast  reli- 
ance upon  the  aid  of  Divine  influence,  the  num- 
ber of  "  believing  masters  "  and  seiwants  may 
be  constantly  increased,  the  kindest  sentiments 
and  affections  cultivated,  domestic  burdens 
lightened,  mutual  confidence  cherished,  and 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  society  be  pro- 
moted. 

But  while  we  sincerely  and  most  affection- 
ately, and,  we  humbly  trust,  in  the  spirit  of 
tlie  Gospel  of  Christ,  recommend  to  you,  and  to 
all  the  ministers  and  members  you  represent  in 
this  body,  to  pursue  such  a  course  in  regard  to 
this  deeply-exciting  subject,  we  think  it  proper 
to  invite  your  attention  in  particular  ^to  one 
point,  intimately  connected  with  it,  and,  as 
we  conceive,  of  primary  importance.  It  is  in 
regard  to  the  true  import  and  application  of 
the  General  Rule  on  slavery.  The  different 
constructions  to  which  it  has  been  subjected, 
and  the  variety  of  opinions  entertained  upon  it, 
together  with  the  conflicting  acts  of  some  of 
tlie  annual  conferences  of  the  north  and  south, 
seem  to  require  that  a  body,  having  legitimate 
jurisdiction,  .should  express  a  clear  and  defi- 
nite opinion,  as  a  uniform  guide  to  those  to 
whom  the  administration  of  the  Discipline  is 
committed.     (Journal  of  1B40,  pp.  133-137.) 


DOCUMENT  33. 

Communication    of   Bishop   Hedding   to    General 
Confirtnce   of  Methodist   Episcopal   Church  of 
184i>,  dated  Baltimore,  May  G,  ia40,  in  reference 
to  the  New  England  Conference. 
De.\r  Bhethrk.v, — In  a  session  of  one  of  the 

annual     conferences    in    the    year    1838,    two 

preachers  were  accused,  tried,  and  acquitted; 

but,  in  my  judgment,  tliey  were  acquitted  con- 


trary to  law  and  evidence.  Of  this  I  informed 
the  said  conference  at  the  time,  stating  that  I 
believed  that  they  had  erred  in  judgment,  but 
not  intentionally.  I  believe  so  still:  neverthe- 
less, that  error  has  done  much  injury,  and  in 
my  opinion  will  do  much  more,  unless  it  be  cor- 
rected. 

Those  brethren  were  accused  of  supposed 
wrongs  done  to  me,  and  by  acquitting  them,  the 
conference  has  impliedly  censured  me,  and  by 
that  act,  as  I  believe,  encouraged  the  same 
brethren,  and  others,  to  inflict  on  me  still  far- 
ther injuries,  which  they  have  done  to  a  great 
extent. 

I  informed  that  conference  that  I  .should  lay 
this  matter  before  the  General  conference — not 
by  way  of  appeal,  as  I  supposed  I  had  no  right 
to  an  appeal  in  this  case — ^but  by  way  of  invi- 
ting the  General  conference  to  examine  the  acts 
of  the  annual  conference  in  the  premises. 

As  the  appropriate  committee  may  differ  from 
me  in  judgment,  in  this  matter,  I  forbear  inen- 
tioning  the  name  of  the  conference  at  this  time, 
unless  this  body  shall  request  me  to  do  so;  but 
by  your  direction  I  will  state  the  case  to  the 
committee,  and  refer  them  to  the  journals  of 
the  said  conference.     Yours,  etc., 

(Signed)  Elijah  Hedding.* 


DOCUMENT  34. 

Speeches  on  Dr.  Bangs's  Report  on  Slavery,  pre- 
sented May  21,  1840,  to  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

We  find  our  space  will  compel  us  to  give  ref- 
erences, in  the  place  of  quoting  some  of  our 
documents.  In  this  case  we  must  give  the  ref- 
erences to  the  speeches,  in  the  place  of  quoting 
them. 

Mr.  Scott's  spec'ch,  see  W.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  34, 
col.  3,  4.  Dr.  Bangs's,  W.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  34.  col. 
4,  middle.    E.  Rierson's,  W.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  34,  col. 

4,  below.     Dr.  Capers's,  W.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  34,  col. 

5.  T.  Crowder's,  C,  Vol.  XIV,  col.  1-2. 


DOCUMENT  35. 

Discussion  on  Colored  Testimony,  at  General 
Conference  of  1840. 

Wk  must  here  refer  our  readers  to  the  discus- 
sion as  published  at  the  time,  as  we  find  our 
space  cills  for  this  course. 

Wm.  A.  Smith,  W.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  33,  col.  1,  2. 
J.  Horton,  W.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  33,  col.  2.  D.  Os- 
trander,  W.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  39,  col.  3-5.  Bishop 
Soule,  W.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  39,  col.  5.  N.  Wilson, 
W.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  42,  col.  1-4. 


DOCUMENT  36. 

Petition,  from  the  official  vmnbers  of  the  Sharp- 
street  and  Asbury  colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churches,  Baltimore,  to  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  convened  in 
tlie  city  of  Baltimore,  May,  1840. 
Dear  Brethren, — We  have  learned  with  pro- 
found regret,  with  unutterable  emotion,  that  your 


►W.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  25,  col.  2. 
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venerable  body  adopted  on  the  iStli  instant,  a  instigators  and  supporters  of  this  most  excep- 
resolution  which  substantially  declares,  that  it    tionable  resolution,  only  see  the  evil  which  its 

is. inexpedient  and  unjustifiable,  to  admit  the    adoption  by  the  conference  has  already  done 

testimony  of  colored  persons  against  the  white  could  they  witness  the  heart-rending  spectacle 
members  of  the  Church,  in  those  states  where  of  a  whole  people  in  sackcloth,  tliey  would  see 
colored  testimony  against  white  persons,  in  civil '  cause  to  go  out  speedily  and  weep  bitterly, 
and  criminal  cases,  is  illegal.  To  those  of  our  brethren,  from  whatever  part 

The  adoption  of  such  a  resolution,  by  our  |  of  the  Union  they  may  have  come,  who  espoused 
highest  ecclesiastical  judicatory,  a  judicatory  our  cause  in  the  hour  of  trial,  we  tencler  our 
composed  of  the  most  experienced,  and  the  heart-felt  thanks;  they  have  our  prayers  and 
wisest  brethren  in  the  Church,  the  choice  selec-  j  our  tears,  the  blessing  of  the  poor,  and  these 
tion  of  twenty-eight  annual  conferences,  has  in-  I  we  know  are  not  unheeded  by  the  great 
flicted,  we  fear,  an  irreparable  injury  upon  j  Head  of  the  Church,  who  is  no  respecter  of 
eighty  tliousand  souls  for  whom  Christ  died —  I  persons. 

souls,  which,  by  this  act  of  your  body,  have  :  Finally,  brethren,  if  you  expunge  from  your 
been  stripped  of  the  dignity  of  Christians,  de-  !  Conference  Journal  the  resolution  in  question, 
graded  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  treated  as  |  we  shall  be  greatly  relieved,  and  shall  regard 
criminals,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  color  of  i  the  act  as  an  evidence  that  you  are  not  unmind- 
their  skin!     Your  resolution  has,  in  our  humble  -  ful  of  our  spiritual  interests.     On  the  contrary. 


opinion,  virtually  declared,  that  a  mere  phys- 
ical peculiarity,  the  handiwork  of  our  all-w"ise 
and  benevolent  Creator,  is  prima  facie  evidence 
of  incompetency  to  tell  the  truth,  or  is  an  uner- 
ring indication  of  unworthiness  to  bear  testimo- 
ny against  a  fellow-being  whose  skin  is  denom- 
inated white. 

Believing  that  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 


if  you,  upon  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject^ 
for  which  we  pray— justify  the  deed  you  have 
done,  you  will,  to  say  the  least,  render  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  esteem  you  very  highly  in  We 
for  your  work's  sake. 

And  now,  brethren,  if  in  giving  you  an  hon- 
est expression  of  our  convictions  and  feelings, 
we  have,  in  your  view,  "  gone  forth  beyond  dis- 


by  your  venerable  body,  is  eminently  calculated    cretion's  mark,"  or  employed  a  phraseology  sa^ 


to  foster  and  strengthen  that  unholy  pride  of 
caste,  and  those  unchristian  prejudices  which 
are  trampling  us  in  the  dust,  and  marring,  as 
far  as  they  can  do  it,  the  ineffaceable  traces  of  the 
image  of  God,  stamped  upon  our  deathless  spir- 
its; believing  that  the  deed  you  have  done  could 
not  have  originated  in  that  love  which  works  no 
ill  for  its  neighbor,  but  in  a  disposition  to  pro- 


voring  of  asperity,  we  beseech  you,  before  you 
pass  judgment  upon  ns,  in  this  respect — for 
we  wholly  disclaim  any  intention  of  olfending 
or  irritating — to  review  the  character  of  the 
resolution  adopted,  and  its  disastrous  effects 
upon  our  interests  and  happiness;  reiiect  that; 
we  are  men,  and  have  all  the  sensibilities  of 
men;  and  you  will,  perhaps,  come  to  a  difFer- 


pitiate  that  spirit  which  is  not  to  be  appeased,  j  ent  conclusion,  or  pass  upon  us  a  mitigated  sen 
except  through  concessions   derogator}-  to  the  '  tence 


dignity  of  our  holy  religion — knowing  that  the 
adoption  of  this  soul-sickening  resolution  has 
destroyed  the  peace  and  alienated  the  affections 
of  twenty-five  hundred  souls,  members  of  the 
Church  in  this  city,  but  who  now  feel  that  they 
are  but  spiritual  orphans  or  scattered  sheep,  who 
are  doomed  to  wander,  if  not  to  perish,  having 
no  spiritual  shepherd  who,  they  believe,  cares 
for  them;  we  say,  being  thus  impressed,  and 
thus  circumstanced,  we  feel  called  upon  most 
solemnly  to  protest  against  this  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  whereby  every  colored  member 
of  the  Church  is  unjustifiably  and  unnecessarily 
disfranchised  and  degraded.  We  protest  against 
this  act  of  the  conference,  because  it  justifies 
the  wicked  and  "  condemns  the  just,"  and  is, 
consequently,  an  "  abomination  to  the  Lord;" 
becau.se  its  tendency  is  to  make  one  portion  of 
the  community  proud,  haughty,  vainglorious, 
and  overbearing;  and  produces  in  the  other  a 
state  of  imbittered  feeling,  which  effectually 
impedes  the  free  course  of  the  Gospel  among 
them,  when  proclaimed  by  those  to  whom  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  as  their  spiritual 
guides. 

Brethren,  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
we  have  spoken.  Our  grievance  is  before  you! 
If  you  liave  any  regard  for  the  salvation  of  the 
eighty  thousand  immortal  souls  committed  to 
your  care;  if  you  would  not  thrust  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  twenty-five  hundred  souls 
in  this  city — a  few  words  lost — if  you  would 
not  incur  the  fearful,  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bility, of  oflfending  not  only  one,  but  many 
thousands  of  his  "little  ones;"  we  conjure  j^ou 
to  wipe  from  your  journal  the  odious  resolution 
which  is  ruining  our  people. 

Brethren,  we  are  led  to  believe  that,  could  the 


That  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  may  guide 
you  in  your  deliberations,  and  conduct  you  to 
the  best  conclusion,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of 
your  much  afiiicted  brethren.  (Matlack,  ch. 
XII,  pp.  218-220.) 


DOCHilENT  3  7. 

Debates  on  that  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Itinerancy,  relating  to  the  acts  of  the 
Georgia  and  New  England  Conferences,  before 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  June  2,  1840. 
The   New   England  conference,   as  has  ap- 

fieared  to  the  committee,  have  been,  during  the 
ast  four  years,  disorganizing  in  their  proceed- 
ings— indeed,  to  have  pui-sued  a  course  destruct- 
ive to  the  peace,  harmony,  and  unity  of  the 
Church,  in  that, 

1.  They  have  gone  beyond  the  proper  juris- 
diction of  an  annual  conference,  and  in  doing 
so  have  pronounced  upon  the  characters  of 
those  bretliren  who  were  not  at  all  responsible 
to  them.     In  that, 

2.  The  journals  of  that  conference  exhibit 
no  grounds  on  which  they  acquitted  Orange 
Scott,  who,  by  direct  implication,  had  been 
found  guilty,  by  a  large  majority  of  the  last 
General  conference,  of  publishing  statements 
concerning  members  of  that  body  which  were 
gross  misrepresentations,  or  flagrant  and  scan- 
dalous falsehoods.    In  that, 

3.  The  same  absence  exists  of  all  showing 
of  reasons  for  acquitting  Orange  Scott  and  La 
Roy  Sunderland,  on  sundry  charges  of  evil  do- 
ing, growing  out  of  abolition  movements  in 
which  they  were  engaged.     In  that, 
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4.  The  said  conference,  disregarding  the  es- 
tablished usages  of  Metliodisin,  permitted  the 
members  of  tlieir  body  to  be  present  during  the 
examination  of  their  own  characters.     In  that, 

5.  The  conference  did,  by  an  official  act,  ad- 
vise, or  request,  that  La  Roy  Sunderland 
should  be  left  without  an  appointment.  In 
that, 

6.  The  conference  did  sustain  Orange  Scott 
in  neglecting  his  appropriate  work  as  a  Meth- 
odist preacher,  while  he  Avas  prosecuting  an 
agency  unknown  to,  and  not  recognized  by,  the 
Discipline. 

The  question  now  being  on  the  adoption  of 
the  whole  report. 

Rev.  J.  Dodge  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
preamble  condemnatory  of  the  Georgia  resolu- 
tions. He  thought  that,  as  the  action  of  sev- 
eral conferences  had  received  animadversion, 
impartially  required  that  there  should  be  uni- 
formity of  treatment.  He,  therefore,  moved  to 
amend  the  report  by  adding,  "  The  action  of 
the  Georgia  conference,  in  declaring  that  slav- 
ery, as  it  exists  in  these  United  States,  is  not  a 
moral  evil,  contradicts  the  sense  of  the  General 
Rule  and  the  tenth  section  of  the  Discipline  on 
the  subject,  and  is,  therefore,  irregular." 

Rev.  W.  Winans  explained  that  the  commit- 
tee were  directed  by  the  journals  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  several  conferences. 

Rev.  S.  Miner  moved  that  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Rev.  J.  Dodge  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

Rev.  S.  K.  Hedges  requested  that  the  motion 
be  withheld  till  he  had  corrected  the  views  just 
presented,  in  respect  to  the  Georgia  resolutions; 
and,  that  he  might  be  more  readily  understood, 
he  begged  leave  to  read  them.  They  read 
thus: 

Whereas,  there  is  a  clause  in  the  Discipline  of 
our  Church  that  states  that  we  are  as  much  as 
ever  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of  slavery;  and 
whereas,  the  said  clause  has  been  perverted  by 
some,  and  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
the  impression  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  believed  slavery  to  be  a  moral  evil;  there- 
fore, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Georgia 
annual  conference  that  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the 
United  States,  is  not  a  moral  evil. 

Resolved,  That  we  view  slavery  as  a  civil  and 
domestic  institution,  and  one  with  which,  as 
ministers  of  Christ,  Ave  have  nothing  to  do, 
farther  than  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
slave,  by  endeavoring  to  impart  to  him  and  his 
master  the  benign  influences  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  and  aiding  both  on  their  way  to  heaven. 

And  now,  said  Rev.  S.  K.  Hotlgcs,  the  meaning 
of  the  resolutions  is  plainly  and  intelligibly  that 
slavery,  as  it  exists  among  us,  is  not  a  damning 
sin.  To  confess  ourselves  in  the  constant  prac- 
tice and  sanction  of  a  moral  evil,  would  be  to 
acknowledge  ourselves  guilty  of  transgression 
against  the  law  of  God.  Do  brethren  deny  this? 
Let  them  do  so.  We  Avish  to  understand  them 
distinctly  on  this  subject. 

The  Georgia  confci'ence  is  not  to  be  reprobated 
for  assuming  an  attitude  merely  defensive.  We 
accused  no  one — made  no  ungenerous  reflec- 
tions on  any  sister  conference — did  not  contra- 
dict the  sentiments  of  the  Discipline,  but  have 
simply  declared  that  we  do  not  believe  ourselves 
to  be  sinners  because  of  the  existence  of  slavery 
among  us.  But  why  this  act?  Why,  I  will  tell 
you,  sir.  A  crusade  has  been  commenced  against 
us — against  our  dearest  interests — and  circum- 


stances, imperative  and  uncontrollable,  imposed 
upon  us  high  obligations  to  resist,  Avith  honesty 
of  heart,  with  firm  attachment  to  Methodism, 
and  with  resolute  determination,  the  aggressions 
of  pseudo-philanthropists,  whose  sympathy  for 
the  colored  man  evaporated  in  fun)es  of  gross 
slander  and  obloquy  of  the  Avhite,  and  of  the 
whole  Southern  Church. 

The  facts  of  the  case  stood  thus:  A  distin- 
guished gentleman,  who  had  been  among  the 
first  to  patronize  our  missions  among  the  slaves, 
had  been  excited  by  the  publications  of  the 
abolitionists,  to  examine  the  Discipline  of  the 
Church,  and,  finding  the  chapter  on  slavery,  de- 
clared and  determined,  if  the  Church  adopted 
the  abolition  interpretation  of  that  section  of  the 
Discipline,  we  could  visit  his  plantation  no 
more.  He  said  that  he  had  confidence  in  our 
missionaries,  but  that  in  the  changes  which  our 
economy  iuA'olved,  he  knew  not  Avho  might  be 
appointed  to  labor  among  his  people,  and  feared 
that,  in  time  to  come,  when  his  slave  might, 
perchance,  be  brought  to  the  gallows  for  the 
murder  of  his  family,  he  might  retort  upon  the 
executioners  of  the  law,  "  The  men  Avhora  you 
permitted  to  come  among  us  as  our  spiritual 
]^uides,  taught  us  the  doctrines  which  has  con- 
duced to  this  fatal  issue."  Were  Ave  to  hesi- 
tate in  declaring  our  honest  sentiments?  Our 
expulsion  from  the  premises  of  the  gentleman 
to  whom  allusion  has  been  made  would  have 
been  the  signal  for  the  ejectment  from  every 
field  occupied  by  our  missionaries.  Our  breth- 
ren had  preached  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of 
God  to  master  and  to  slave — they  had  said  to 
each,  "Jesus  died  for  you,"  and  the  word  liad 
been  accompanied  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
power,  and  had  widely  prevailed.  Hundreds 
had  been  converted  to  God,  and  gathered  into  the 
Church.  Were  we  to  abandon  the  children  of 
the  kingdom,  and  leave  the  whole  colored  popu- 
lation to  the  grossest  superstition,  and  the  most 
degrading  vices?  We  could  not  find  it  in  our 
heart  to  do  it.  An  expression  of  sentiment  was 
imperiously  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of 
our  condition.  We  made  it  openly — inoffens- 
ively— without  recriminaton  of  those  Avho  had 
grossly  abused  us,  and  who  had  jeoparded,  by 
their  ultraism,  interests  dear  to  us,  and  dear  to 
the  Church  of  God.  We  have  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
the  resolutions  coincided  Avith  the  uniform  pol- 
icy of  the  Church  in  England  and  America, 
Slavery  is  a  civil  and  domestic  institution,  be- 
longing to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  and  not 
to  the  Church.  Such  is  our  ground.  Is  it  not 
Methodistic  and  tenable?  Is  this  conference  pre- 
pared to  deny  it,  and  condemn  us?  Let  them 
do  it;  Ave  want  the  question  settled.  We  have 
received  the  Discipline,  and  lived  by  it;  have 
asked  no  change,  sent  up  no  memorials;  and, 
for  twenty  years,  have  maintained  the  institu- 
j  tions  of  the  Church,  and  submitted  to  offensive 
;  legislation  without  complaint.  Yes,  sir,  we 
1  receive  the  Discipline  as  it  is,  not  as  it  may  be 
i  made. 

I      The  amendment  was,  on  motion,  laid  on  the 
table. 

On  motion,  the  session  was  continued  fifteen 
minutes. 

Bishop  Hedding  said  that  if  conference  would 
indulge  him,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  offer  a 
few  observations.  He  liad  strong  and  ardent 
feelings  of  friendship  for  the  New  England 
conference;  and,  though  they  had  erred  in  some 
of  their  acts,  still,  as  a  body,  they   certainly 
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•were  good  men  and  fast  friends  of  the  Church.  ' 
If  he  might  be  permitted  to  give  his  advice  on 
the  subject  now  occupving  their  deliberations, 
he  would  state  immediately  what  it  was,  and 
then  offer  some  of  the  reasons  which  influenced 
him. 

His   advice,  then,  was,  that  the  committee  ; 
amend  the  report  bv  striking   out   that  part 
which  relates  to  the  ^ew  England  conference. 
One  reason  justificatoiy  of  this  recommendation 
was,  that  the  brethren  of  that  section  had  been 
under  strong  excitement;  so  powerful  that,  to 
his  belief,   they  had   not  understood   the   real 
nature  and  bearing  of  their  own  official  acts. 
Many  causes  had  been  operative  in  the  produc- 
tion   and   sustaining  of   that   excitement;    one 
which  had  operated  to  increase  and  prolong  it 
was  the  act  of  the  Georgia  conference.     That 
act,  it  is  true,  is  explained  by  the  delegates 
from  that  conference,  has  a  very  different  inter- 
pretation from  that  which  the  words  employed  i 
in  the  resolutions  would  signify,  and  from  that  ! 
which  had  been  attached  to  them  by  the  north-  j 
em  people.     The  comments  and  explanations  ; 
did  not  accompany  the  resolution.     It  is  under-  | 
stood  by  those  of  the  north  to  mean  what  the  i 
phraseology,  naked  and  unqualified,  literally  j 
imports.    Had  the  resolution  said,  as  it  seems 
to  have  been  intended  to  do,  that  slavery,  as  it 
exists  in  the  Methodist  Church,  is  not  a  moral 
evil,  the  great  body  of  the  northern  member- 
ship  would    unhesitatingly  have   believed    it. 
And  probably  but  little  would  have  been  said 
about  it  one  way  or  the  other.     But  the  resolu- 
tion  affirms  that   slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the 
United  States,  is  not  a  moral  evil.     The  north- 
erners   say  that   slavery,   as   it  exists   in   the 
United  States,  confers  upon  the  master  unlim- 
ited power  to  dispose  of  the  slave,  even  to  the 
extent  of  an  involuntary  separation  of  man  and 
wife;    that  this  is  frequently   done;    and  this 
they  declare  to  be  a  moral  evil.     They  contend 
that  slavery  in  practice  frequently  inflicts  great 
injuries  on  the  subjects  of  it  through  the  owner- 
ship of  drunkards,  infidels,  and  other  immoral 
individuals.    And  thev,  construing  the  resolu- 


tion according  to  the  import  of  the  terms 
that  it  declares  that  the  exercise  of  all  the 
power  allowed  to  the  master,  and  all  the  prac- 
tices incident  to  the  condition  of  slavery,  as 
existing  in  this  country,  are  not  moral  evils. 
Now,  though  we  are  convinced  that  the  Georgia 
brethren  never  intended  to  convey  this  idea, 
yet  so  have  they  been  understood  by  many  of 
their  brethren  in  the  north. 

You  have  been  invited  to  give  an  opinion  on 
that  resolution;  you  decline  doing  so,  and,  as 
things  now  are,  you  have  probably  acted  wisely; ! 
for  no  opinion  could  be  given  which  would  not  i 
be  liable  to  misconstruction,  either  in  the  north  ; 
or  south,  and  thus  be  productive  of  evil  some-  j 
wlure.  As  you  have  not  seen  fit  to  express  i 
your  opinion  on  that  resolution,  it  seems  to  be  I 
reasonable  that  you  should  not  pa.ss  judgment  | 
on  the  acts  of  the  New  England  conference.         j 

Another  reason  is,  that  the  excitement  in  the  ; 
north  is  diminishing;  and,  if  we  do  nothing  to  1 
revive  it,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  die  away,  j 
But  a  declaration  of  opinion  on  the  acts  of  the 
one  conference,  and  not  on  the  other,  will  cer- 1 
tainly  increase  and  swell  the  agitation.  It  is  ' 
plain  that  the  brethren  of  the  north  and  of  the  ! 
south  do  not  understand  each  other  on  this  , 
sabject.  But  when  they  shall  become  calm,  and  ^ 
their  judgments  unswayed  by  prejudice,  and  • 
allow  them  mutually  to  defer  to  each  other's  1 
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opinions,  they  will  recede  from  the  extremes  to 
which  the}-  have  pushed  themselves,  and  meet 
on  the  true  principles  of  Methodism — become 
content  to  treat  the  subject  after  the  manner  of 
St.  Paul,  and  live  together  in  harmony  and 
brotherly  love.  (W.,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  46,  47.  See 
special  notes  in  the  general  collection.) 


DOCUMENT  38. 

Report  on  the  Westmoreland  Petition,  passed  by  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Juno  3,  1840.  H.  B.  Bascom,  Chair- 
man. 

The  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
memorial  and  appeal  of  some  fifteen  official 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Westmoreland  circuit,  Baltimore  conference,  ou 
the  subject  of  alleged  withholdment  of  right 
from  a  portion  of  the  local  ministry  within  the 
limits  of  that  conference,  and  to  whom  was 
likewise  referred  the  report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  upon  a  similar  remonstrance  from 
the  same  division  of  the  Baltimore  conference, 
signed  by  about  thirty  official  members  of  the 
Church,  and  addressed  to  the  General  confer- 
ence in  1836,  after  giving  to  the  subject  the  at- 
tention its  obvious  importance  demands,  beg 
leave  to  report  the  following  as  the  result  of 
their  deliberations: 

The  particular  portion,  or  rather  general  sec- 
tion, of  country  in  which  these  remonstrances 
have  their  origin,  although  belonging  to  the 
Baltimore  conference,  is  found  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  state  of  Virginia;  and  the  memorial- 
ists represent,  in  strong  but  respectful  terms, 
that  local  preachers  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Baltimore  conference,  but  residing  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia,  have,  in  considera- 
ble numbers,  and  for  a  succession  of  years, 
been  rejected  as  applicants  for  deacon's  and 
elder's  orders  in  the  ministry,  solely  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  slaveholders,  or  the  own- 
ers of  slaves.  In  the  memorials  referred  to,  it 
is  distinctly  stated  that  election  and  ordination 
have  been  withheld  from  the  applicants  in 
question  on  no  other  ground,  or  pretense,  than 
that  of  their  being  the  owners  of  slave  prop- 
erty; and  it  is  further  argued  that  the  Balti- 
more conference  avows  this  to  be  the  only 
reason  of  the  course  they  pursue,  and  which  is 
complained  of  by  the  petitioners.  The  apel- 
lants  allege  further,  that  the  laws  of  Virginia 
relating  to  slavery  forbid  emancipation,  except 
under  restrictions,  and  subject  to  contingencies 
amounting,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  a 
prohibition  ;  and  that  the  Discipline  of  the 
Church,  having  provided  for  the  ordination  of 
ministers  thus  circumstanced,  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Baltimore  conference  operates  as  an 
abridgment  of  right,  and,  therefore,  furnishes 
just  ground  of  complaint.  The  memorialists 
regard  themselves  as  clearly  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  well-known  provisional  excep- 
tion to  the  General  Rule  on  this  subject,  found 
in  the  Discipline,  and  assume,  with  confidence, 
and  argue  with  firmness  and  ability,  that  no 
other  objection  being  found  to  the  character  of 
candidates  for  ordination,  it  is  a  departure  from 
the  plain  intendment  of  the  law  in  the  case, 
and  a  violation  of  not  less  express  compact 
than  of  social  justice,  to  withhold  ordinations 
for  reasons  which  the  provisions  of  the  law 
plainly  declare  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
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forfeiture  of  right.  It  is  set  forth  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  appellants  that,  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  Church  as  citizens  of  ^  irginia, 
where,  in  the  obvious  sense  of  the  Discipline, 
emancipation  is  impracticable,  the  holding  of 
slaves,  or  failure  to  emancipate  them,  can  not 
be  pleaded  in  bar  to  the  right  of  ordination,  as  is 
the  ca^^e  in  states  where  emancipation,  as  de- 
fined and  qualified  by  the  rule  in  the  case,  is 
found  to  be  practicable.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
question  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church,  inasmuch  as  the  holding  or  not  hold- 
ing of  property  of  this  kind  depends  not  upc 


the  constitution  and  regulation  of  civil  prop- 
ertv,  but  upon  the  will  and  purpose  of  indi- 
viduals.    Under  such  circumstances  the  con- 


duct in  question  is  voluntary,  and,  in  every 
final  sense,  the  result  of  choice.  In  the  former, 
however,  where  emancipation  is  resisted  by  the 
prohibition  of  law,  it  may  be  otherwise;  and, 
m  many  instances,  is  known  to  be  resulting  en- 
tirely from  the  involuntary  relations  and  cir- 
cumstances of  individuals 'connected  with  the 
very  structure  of  civil  polity,  and  the  force  and 
array  of  public  opinion  and  popular  interest. 
The  memorialists  advert  to  tlie  fact,  that  we 
have  in  the  Discipline  two  distinct  classes  of 
legislative  provision  in  relation  to  slavery — 
the  one  applying  to  owners  of  slaves  where 
emancipation  is  practicable,  consistently  with 
the  interests  of  master  and  slaves,  and  the 
other  where  it  is  impracticable,  without  endan- 
gering such  safety,  and  these  interests  on  the 
part  of  both.  With  the  former,  known  as  the 
General  Rule  on  this  subject,  the  petitioners  do 
not  interfere  in  any  way,  and  are  content  simply 
to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
latter  as  contracting  parties  with  the  Church; 
and  the  ground  of  complaint  is,  that  tlie 
Church  has  failed  to  redeem  the  pledge  of  its 
own  laws,  by  refusing  or  failing  to  promote  to 
office  ministers,  in  whose  case  no  disability  at- 
taches on  the  ground  of  slavery,  because  the 
disability  attaching  in  other  cases  is  here  re- 
moved by  special  provision  of  law,  and  so  far 
leaves  the  right  to  ordination  clear  and  un- 
doubted, and  hence  the  complaint  against  the 
Baltimore  conference.  In  further  prosecution 
of  the  duty  assigned  them,  your  committee 
have  carefully  examined  the  law,  and  inquired 
into  the  system  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  find  the  representation  of  the  memo- 
rialists essentially  correct.  The  conditions 
with  which  emancipation  is  burdened  in  that 
commonwealth,  preclude  the  practicability  of 
giving  freedom  to  slaves  as  contemplated  in  the 
Discipline,  except  in  extremely  rare  instances, 
say  one  in  a  thousand,  and  possibly  not  more 
than  one  in  five  thousand.  The  exception  in 
the  Discipline  is,  therefore,  strictly  applicable 
to  all  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  holding  slaves  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  they  appear  clearly  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  rule  made  and  provided  in  such 
cases. 

As  emancipation,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  not  a  requirement  of  Discipline,  it  can  not 
be  made  a  condition  of  eligibility  to  office.  An 
appeal  to  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  Church 
for  fifty  years  past  will  show,  incontestably, 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  convictions 
of  the  Church  with  regard  to  this  great  evil, 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  system  of  slav- 
ery, it  has  never  insisted  upon  emancipation  in 
contravention  of  civil  authority;  and  it  there- 
fore appears  to  be  a  well-settled  and  long-es- 


tablished principle  in  the  polity  of  the  Church, 
that  no  ecclesiastical  disabilities  are  intended 
to  ensue  eitlier  to  the  ministers  or  members  of 
the  Church  in  those  states  where  the  civil  au 
thority  forbids  emancipation.  The  General 
Rule,  therefore,  distinctly  and  invariably  re- 
quiring emancipation  as  the  ground  of  right, 
and  the  condition  of  claim  to  ordination  where 
the  laws  of  the  several  states  admit  of  emanci- 
pation, and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy 
freedom,  ana  which,  in  the  judgment  of  your 
committee,  should  always  be  carried  into  elfect 
with  unyielding  firmness,  does  not  apply  to 
your  memorialists,  and  can  not,  by  any  fair 
construction  of  law,  affect  their  rights. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  committee  have 
given  the  most  careful  consideration  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  Baltimore  conference  complained  of 
by  the  appellants.  The  journals  of  the  several 
sessions  of  the  Baltimore  conference,  for  a  series 
of  years,  have  been  carefully  examined,  and 
found  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  rejections 
in  question,  except  the  single  statement  that  A, 
B,  and  C,  from  time  to  time,  applied  for  admis- 
sion, or  orders,  and  were  rejected.  We  find  no 
rule  or  reason  of  action,  no  evidence  of  precon- 
ccrtion,  no  grounds  or  reasons  of  rejection,  stated 
in  any  form,  directly  or  indirectls'.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  is  avowed  in,  or  found  upon,  the  face 
of  the  journals  of  that  body.  The  charge  of 
particular  motives,  it  occurs  to  your  committee, 
can  not  be  sustained  in  the  instance  of  a  deliber- 
ative body,  say  the  Baltimore  conference,  unless 
it  appears  in  evidence  that  the  motives  have  been 
avowed  by  a  majority  of  the  conference;  and  it  is 
not  in  proof  that  the  confereitce  has  ever  had  an 
action  to  this  effect,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
declaration  of  individuals  sustaining  the  charge 
of  the  appellants.  The  fact  charged,  without 
reference  to  motives,  that  there  has  been  a  long 
list  of  rejections,  both  as  it  regards  admission 
into  the  traveling  connection  and  ordination,  till 
the  exception  seems  to  be  made  a  general  rule, 
is,  u-idoubtedly,  true,  and  is  not  denied  by  the 
defendants.  The  evidence,  however,  in  relation 
to  specific  reasons  and  motives  is  defective,  and 
does  not  appear  to  sustain  the  charge  of  contra- 
vention of  right  by  any  direct  accredited  action 
of  the  Baltimore  conference  had  in  the  premises. 
That  this  view  of  the  subject  presents  a  seri- 
ous difficulty,  is  felt  by  your  committee,  and 
must  be  so  by  all.  The  "rule  applicable  in  this 
case  allows  a'n  annual  conference  to  elect  under 
the  circumstances,  but  does  not,  and,  from  the 
very  nature  and  ubiquity  of  the  case,  can  not 
require  it.  Among  the  unquestioned  constitu- 
tional rights  of  our  annual  conferences  is  that  of 
acting  freely,  without  any  compulsory  direction, 
in  the  exercise  of  individual  franchise.  Election 
here  is  plainly  an  assertion  of  personal  right  on 
the  part  of  the  different  members  composing  tlie 
boily,  with  regard  to  which  tlie  claim  to  question 
or  challenge  motives  does  not  beloii!^  even  to  tiie 
General  conference,  unless  the  result  has  turned 
upon  avowed  considerations  unknown  to  the 
law  and  rule  in  the  case.  The  journal  of  the 
conference  is  the  only  part  of  Us  history  of 
which  this  Vjody  has  cognizance,  and  to  extend 
such  cognizance  to  the  reasons  and  motives  of 
individual  members  of  conferencis  not  declared 
to  be  the  ground  of  action  by  a  majority,  would 
be  to  establish  a  rule  at  once  subversive  of  the 
rights  and  independence  of  annual  conferences. 
In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  an  annual  con- 
ference must  possess  the  right  of  free  and  un- 
controlled determination,  not  only  in  the  choice 
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of  its  members,  but  in  all  its  elections;  and, 
keeping  within  tlie  limits  and  restrictions  of  its 
charter,  as  found  in  the  Discipline,  can  only  be 
controlled  in  the  exercise  of  such  right  by  moral 
and  relative  considerations,  connected  with  the 
intelligence  and  interests  of  the  body. 

The  memorialists  prayed  the  last  General 
conference,  and  tlicy  again  ask  this,  to  interfere 
authoritatively,  by  change  or  construction  of 
rule,  so  as  to  afford  relief;  and,  in  failure  to  do 
so,  in  the  memorial  of  1836,  they  ask  to  be  set 
off  to  the  Virtjinia  conference  as  the  only  re- 
maining remeiy.  In  their  present  petition  they 
are  silent  on  the  subject  of  a  transfer  to  Vir- 
ginia. Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  taking  into  the  account  the  probabilities  of 
future  action  in  the  premises,  your  committee 
can  not  but  regard  this  as  the  only  conclusive 
remedy.  But  how  far  this  may  be  considered 
as  i-elatively  practicable,  or  whether  advisable, 
in  view  of  all  the  interests  involved,  the  com- 
mittee have  no  means  of  determining,  and,  there- 
fore, leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  those  wlio 
have.  That  the  petitioners,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Discipline,  whether  said 
provisions  be  right  or  Avrong,  are  entitled  to 
remedy,  your  committee  can  not  for  a  moment 
doubt,  inasmuch  as  they  are  laboring,  and  have 
been  for  years,  under  practical  disabilities  actu- 
ally provided  against  by  the  Discipline  of  the 
Church.  The  alleged  grievance  is  by  the  peti- 
tioners themselves  regarded  as  one  of  adminis- 
tration, not  of  law.  No  change  of  legislation  is 
asked  for,  unless  this  body  prefer  it;  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  your  committee  to  be  called  for 
by  any  view  of  the  subject  they  have  been  able 
to  take. 

Your  committee  are  unwilling  to  close  this 
brief  view  of  the  subject,  without  anxiously 
suggesting  that,  as  it  is  one  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  intense  delicacy  in  its  applica- 
tion and  bearings  throughout  our  entire  coun- 
try, involving,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
hopes  and  fears,  the  anxieties  and  interests  of 
millions,  it  must  be  expected  that  great  vari- 
ety of  opinions,  and  diversity  of  conviction 
and  feeling,  will  be  found  to  exist  in  relation 
to  it,  and  most  urgently  call  for  the  exercise  of 
mutual  forbearance  and  reciprocal  good  will  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned.  May  not  the  princi- 
ples and  causes  giving  birth  and  perpetuity  to 
great  moral  and  political  systems  or  institutions 
be  regarded  as  evil,  even  essentially  evil,  in 
every  primary  aspect  of  the  subject,  without 
the  implication  of  moral  obliquity  on  the  part 
of  those  involuntarily  connected  with  such  sys 
lems  and  institutions,  and  providentially  in- 
volved in  their  operation  and  consequences? 
May  not  a  system  of  this  kind  be  jealously  re- 
garded as  in  itself  more  or  less  inconsistent 
with  natural  right  and  moral  rectitude,  with- 
out the  imputation  of  guilt  and  derelict  motive, 
in  the  instance  of  those  who,  without  an}' 
choice  or  purpose  of  their  own,  are  necessarily 
6ul)jected  to  its  influence  and  sway? 

Can  it  be  considered  as  just  or  reasonable  to 
hold  individuals  responsible  for  the  destiny  of 
circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control? 
Thus  conditioned  in  the  organic  arrangements 
and  distributions  of  society,  is  there  any  neces- 
sary connection  between  the  moral  character  of 
the  individual  and  that  of  the  system?  In  this 
way  the  modifying  influence  of  unavoid.able 
agencies,  or  circumstances,  in  the  formation  of 
character,  is  a  well-known  principle,  and  one 
of  universal  recognition  in  law,  morals,  and  re- 
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ligion,  and  upon  which  all  administration  of 
,law,  not  unjust  and  oppressive,  must  proceed. 
;  And  your  committee  know  of  no  reason  why 
J  the  rule  is  inapplicable,  or  should  not  obtain 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  report.  In 
I  conclusion,  your  committee  would  express  the 
'deliberate  opinion  that,  while  on  the  (ieneral 
i  Rule  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  relating  to  those 
states  only  whose  laws  admit  of  emancipation, 
I  and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom, 
j  should  be  ^firmly  and  constantly  enforced,  the  ex- 
ception to  the  General  Rule  applying  to  those 
I  states  where  emancipation,  as  delined  above,  is 
not  practicable,  should  be  recognized  and  pro- 
tected with  equal  Jirmness  and  impartiality. 
The  committee  respectfully  suggest  to  the  con- 
ference the  projjriety  of  adopting  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  annual 
conferences,  ia  General  conference  assernbled,  That 
under  the  provisional  exception  of  the  General 
i  Rule  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
j  the  simple  holding  of  slaves,  or  mere  owner- 
!  ship  of  slave  property,  in  states  or  territories 
where  tlie  laws  do  not  admit  of  emancipation, 
and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  free- 
dom, constitutes  no  legal  barrier  to  tlio  election 
or  ordination  of  ministers  to  the  various  grades 
of  office  known  in  the  ministry  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  and  can  not,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  operating  any  forfeiture  of 
right  in  view  of  sucli  election  and  ordination. 
(Journal  of  1840,  pp.  167-171.) 


DOCUilENT  39. 

Extracts  on  Slavery,  from  the  Answer  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  1840,  to  the  Reverend,  the  President,  and 
Members  of  the  Wesley  an  Methodist  Conference 
of  Great  Britain. 

We  have  considered,  with  affectionate  respect 
and  confidence,  your  brotherly  suggestions  con- 
cerning slavery,' and  most  cheerfully  return  an 
unreserved  answer  to  them.  And  we  do  so  the 
rather,  brethren,  because  of  the  numerous  prej- 
udicial statements  which  have  been  put  forth  in 
certain  quarters  to  the  wounding  of  the  Church. 
We  assure  you,  then,  brethren,  that  we  have 
adopted  no  new  principle  or  rule  of  discipline 
respecting  slavery  since  the  time  of  our  apostolic 
Asbury;  neither  do  we  mean  to  adopt  any.  In 
our  General  Rules — called  the  "  General  "Rules 
[  of  the  United  Societies,"  and  which  are  of  con- 
1  stitutional  authority  in  our  Church — "the  buying 
i  and  selling  of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  an 
intention  to  enslave  them,"  is  expressly  prohib- 
ited; and  in  the  same  words,  substantially, 
which  have  been  used  for  the  rule  since  1792. 
And  the  extract  of  part  2,  section  10,  of  our 
I  book  of  Discipline,  which  you  quote  with  ap- 
1  probation,  and  denominate  "a  noble  testimony," 
'  is  still  of  force  to  the  same  extent  that  it  has 
I  been  for  many  years;  nor  do  we  entertain  any 
purpose  to  omit  or  qualif}'  this  section,  or  any 
I  part  thereof.  For  while  we  should  regard  it  a 
sore  evil  to  divert  Methodism  from  her  proper 
I  work  of  "  spreading  Scripture  holiness  over  these 
I  lands,"  to  questions  of  temporal  import,  involv- 
\  ing  the  rights  of  Cnesar,  yet  are  we  not  the  less 
'  minded  on  that  account  to  promote  and  set  for- 
I  ward  all  liuraane  and  generous  actions,  or  to  pre- 
'  vent,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  such  as  are 
i  evil  and  unchristian.  It  is  our  first  desire,  after 
i  piety    toward   God,   to    be   "merciful    after  our 
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power;  as  vie  have  opportunity,  doing  good  of  every  I 
possible  S07t,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  all  inrn  " — 
"  to  tlieir  bodies,"  but  especially,  and  above  all, 
"  to  their  souls." 

Of  these  Unitccl  States— to  the  Government 
and  laws  of  which  "  according  to  the  division 
of  power  made  to  them  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  Union,  and  the  constitutions  of  the  several 
states,"  we  owe,  and  delight  to  render,  a  sincere 
and  patriotic  loyalty — there  are  several  which  do 
not  allow  of  slavery.  There  are  others  in  which 
it  is  allowed,  and  there  are  slaves;  but  the  tend- 
encv  of  the  laws,  and  the  minds  of  the  majority 
of  the  people,  are  in  favor  of  emancipation.  But 
there  are  others  in  which  slavery  exists  so  uni- 
versally, and  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  their 
civil  institutions,  that  both  do  the  laws  disallow 
of  emancipation,  and  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple— the  source  of  laws  with  us — hold  it  to  be 
treasonable  to  set  forth  aiiy  thing,  by  word  or 
deed,  tending  that  way.  Each  one  ol  all  these 
states  is  independent  o'f  the  rest,  and  sovereign, 
with  respect  to  its  internal  government — as 
n)uch  so  as  if  there  existed  no  confederation 
among  them  for  ends  of  common  interest — and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  rule  on 
slavery  proper  for  our  people  in  all  the  states 
alike.  But  our  Church  is  extended  through  all 
the  states,  and  as  it  would  be  wrong  and  un- 
scriptural  to  enact  a  rule  of  Discipline  in  op- 
position to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
state  on  this  subject,  so  also  would  it  not  be 
equitable  or  Scriptural  to  confound  the  positions 
of  our  ministers  and  people — so  different  as  they 
are  in  diiferent  states— with  respect  to  the  moral 
question  which  slavery  involves. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  venerated 
Dr.  Coke,  this  plain  distinction  was  once  over- 
looked, and  it  was  attempted  to  urge  emancipa- 
tion in  aU  the  states;  but  the  attempt  proved 
almost  ruinous,  and  was  soon  abandoned  oy  the 
Doctor  himself.  While,  therefore,  the  Church 
has  encouraged  emancipation  in  those  states 
where  the  laws  permit  it,  and  allowed  the  freed- 
man  to  enjoy  freedom,  we  have  refrained,  for 
conscience'  sake,  from  all  intermeddling  with 
the  subject  in  those  other  states  where  the  laws 
make  it  criminal.  And  such  a  course  we  think 
agreeable  to  the  Scriptures,  and  indicated  by  St. 
Paul's  inspired  instruction  to  servants,  in  his 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap,  vii,  ver.  20, 
21.  For  if  servants  were  not  to  care  for  their 
servitude  when  they  migld  not  be  free,  though 
if  they  might  be  free  they  should  use  it  rather; 
so,  neither  should  masters  be  condemned  for  not 
setting  them  free  when  they  might  not  do  so, 
though  if  they  might  they  should  do  so  rather. 
The  question  of  the  evil  of  slavery,  abstractedly 
considered,  you  will  readily  perceive,  brethren, 
is  a  very  different  matter  from  a  principle  or  rule 
of  Church  discipline  to  be  executed  contrary  to, 
and  in  defiance  of,  the  law  of  the  land.  Meth- 
odism has  always  been — except,  perhaps,  in  the 
single  instance  above — eminently  loyal  and  pro- 
motive of  good  order;  and  so  we  desire  it  may 
ever  continue  to  be,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
With  this  sentiment  we  conclude  the  subject, 
adding  only  the  corroborating  language  of  your 
noble  Missionary  Society,  by  the  revered  and 
lamented  Watson,  in  their  instructions  to  mis- 
sionaries, published  in  the  Report  of  1833,  as 
follows: 

"  As  in  tlic  colonies  in  which  you  are  called  to 
labor,  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
in  a  state  of  slavery,  the  committee  most 
strongly  call  to  your  remembrance  what  was  so 


fully  stated  to  you  when  you  were  accepted  as 
a  niissionary  to  the  West  Indies,  that  your  only 
business  is  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious 
improvement  of  the  slaves  to  whom  you  have  ac- 
cess, without,  in  the  least  degree,  m  public  or 
private,  interfering  with  their  civil  condition." 
(Journal  of  1840,  pp.  154-156.) 


DOCUMENT  40. 

Extract  on  Slavery,  from  the  Pastoral  Address 
of  the  General  (inference  of  Vie  Methodist 
JEpiscopal  Church  of  1^40. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  General  conference,  memorials  have 
been  presented,  principally  from  the  northern  and 
eastern  divisions  of  the  work,  some  praying  for 
the  action  of  the  conference  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  others  asking  for  radical  cnangcs 
in  the  economy  of  the  Ciuirch.  The  results 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  committees  to  whom 
these  memorials  had  a  respectful  reference,  and 
the  final  action  of  the  conference  upon  them, 
may  be  seen  among  the  doings  of  this  body,  as 
reported  and  published.  The  issue  in  several 
instances  is  pi-obably  different  from  what  the 
memorialists  may  have  thought  they  had  reason 
to  expect.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
not  suppose  tht  General  conference  has  either 
denied  them  any  legitimate  right,  or  been  want- 
ing in  a  proper  respect  for  their  opinions.  Such 
is  the  diversity  of  habits  of  thought,  manners, 
customs,  and  domestic  relations  among  the  peo- 
ple of  this  vast  republic,  and  such  the  diversity 
of  the  institutions  of  the  sovereign  states  of  the 
confederacy,  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  an 
easy  task  to  suit  all  the  incidental  circum- 
stances of  our  economy  to  the  views  and  feelings 
of  the  vast  mass  of  minds  interested.  We  pray, 
therefore,  that  brethren  whose  views  may  have 
been  crossed  by  the  acts  of  this  conference,  will 
at  least  give  us  the  credit  of  having  acted  in 
good  faith,  and  of  not  having  regarded  private 
ends  or  party  interest,  but  the  best  good  of  the 
whole  family  of  American  Methodists.  (Jour- 
nal of  1»40,  p.  159.) 


DOCUMENT   41. 

Address  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
slavery  Society,  dated  27  New  Broad-street, 
London,  March  5,  1841. 

For   this  document  see  Zion's  Herald,  VoL 
XII,  p.  108,  col.  1. 


DOCUMENT   42. 
The  Colored  Population  of  Maryland. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  remonstrance 
against  the  bill  relating  to  the  colored  popula- 
tion, which  has  been  sent  to  the  senate  of  Mary- 
land, in  behalf  of  the  male  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  Baltimore 
City  tjtation: 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Senate  of  Maryland, — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  male  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  Baltimore 
City  station,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upward,  held  in  the  Light-street  church,  Feb- 
ruary 28th,  the  undersigned  were  unanimously 
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appointed  a  committee  to  present  to  your  honor- 
able body,  a  respectful  but  strong  remonstrance 
against  the  bill  which  has  passed  the  house  of 
delegates,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  better  se- 
curity of  negro  slaves  in  this  state,  and  for  pro- 
moting industiy  and  honesty  among  the  free 
people  of  color." 

Did  the  provisions  of  the  bill  correspond  with 
its  title,  we  should  not  have  been  called  thus  to 
address  your  honorable  body.  While  we  have 
ever  regarded  slavery,  in  the  language  of  our 
Discipline,  as  "a  great  evil,"  we  have  steadily 
and  strongly  opposed  the  abolition  agitation,  and 
have  looked  for  the  extinction  of  slavery,  to  the 
gradual  and  safe,  but  certain  operation  of  the 
great  principles  of  political  wisdom  and  Chris- 
tian ethics.  This  bill,  however,  tends  to  arrest 
the  operation  of  these  causes,  and  to  perpetuate 
slavery  in  the  state — a  calamity  hitherto  depre- 
cated alike  by  Christians  and  patriots. 

"  The  promotion  of  industry  and  honesty 
among  the  free  people  of  color,'"  is  certainly  a 
most  laudable  object.  But  we  can  not  see  how 
this  is  to  be  secured  by  inflicting  upon  thou- 
sands of  tliem  who  have' heretofore  been  both  in- 
dustrious and  honest,  penalties  which  would  be 
severe  even  against  the  worthless  and  vicious, 
and  by  withholding  from  all,  in  future,  the  prin- 
cipal inducements  to  industry  and  honesty. 
The  enforcement  of  the  proposed  law  must  in- 
evitably banish  from  the  state  many  free  persons, 
who  are  here  without  any  fault  of  their  own, 
and  must  subject  to  hopeless  slavery  many  others 
equally  innocent.  So  intricate  is  the  la\)yrinth 
of  legal  formalities  through  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  pass  from  year  to  year,  and  on  every 
change  of  residence,  however  temporary — and 
.«o  tempting  are  the  rewards  offered  to  inform- 
ers, that  few  can  escape  from  falling,  sooner  or 
later,  into  some  of  the  snares  which  beset  their 
path. 

When  it  is  considered  that,  of  the  people, 
who  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  these  enactments, 
many' are  united  with  us  in  Church  fellowship, 
we  can  not  but  implore  your  honorable  bodv  to 
save  them  from  a  persecution  more  horrible  tlian 
the  African  slave-trade. 

Considering  the  peculiar  importance  of  moral 
training  to  this  class  of  our  population,  and  the 
deep  interest  which  the  Metliodist  Church  has 
taken  in  this  work,  we  have  been  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  ingrafted  upon  the  bill,  provisions 
■which  would  most  effectually  subvert  the  whole 
economy  of  our  Church  in  reference  to  the  col- 
ored people,  and  render  it  totally  impossible  to 
extend  to  them  the  instruction  and  cfirection  of 
her  ministry,  without  subjecting  them  to  great 
risk  as  to  their  personal  liferty. '  It  is  due  to  the 
colored  members  of  our  Church,  to  say  that,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  ascertain,  they  have 
submitted  quietly  to  the  laws  of  the  state.  And 
we  fully  believe  it  is  their  wish  and  purpose  to 
continue  to  do  so.  For  their  conduct,  our  min- 
istry might  possibly  become  responsible,  at  least 
iu  meetings  under  their  immediate  control. 

But  over  the  great  mass  of  those  attending  our 
churches,  who  are  not  connected  with  us,  it  is 
utterly  irajxjssible  and  improper,  that  they 
should  assume  any  such  responsibility;  al- 
though, doubtless,  unwearied  efforts  will  he  con- 
tinued by  them  to  prevent  any  thing  that  might 
have  the  slightest  tendency  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  slaveholders,  "  stir  up  to  insurrec- 
tion," or  "  excite  discontent "  among  the  people 
of  color. 

Revolting  as  would  be  the  operation  of  the 


I  proposed  law  on  the  people  of  color,  we  depre- 
cate, almost  as  much,  its  corrupting  influence  on 
the  whites.  The  making  slaves  ot  freemen  has 
been  denounced  by  Christendom  as  piracy,  but 
by  this  bill  every  citizen  is  tempted  to  engage  in 
the  unhallowed  work.  And  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice are  compelled  to  a  participation  in  it,  which 
must  degrade  and  corrupt  this  important  depart- 
ment of  government. 

Did  we  take  a  one-sided  view  of  this  subject, 
!  it  might  be  some  consolation  to  suppose  that 
I  such  a  law,  in  the  event  of  its  passage,  would  be 
'  so  obnoxious  to  public  sentiment,  that  it  would 
'  not  be  enforced.  But  as  Christians,  as  well  as 
patriots,  we  can  not  but  dread  any  increase  of 
j  the  already  too  prevalent  disregard  to  the  majesty 
j  of  the  law. 

i  In  fine,  believing  that  such  a  law  will  present, 
I  at  once,  to  the  people  of  this  state,  the  alterna- 
j  tive,  of  enslaving  the  free  or  freeing  the  slave, 
!  we  can  not  but  deprecate  its  enactment,  as  dcs- 
i  tined  to  bring  into  primary  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  into  ever}-  congregation  and  religious 
I  body  of  the  state,  an  agitation  which  must  be 
I  perpetuated,  in  strife  and  bitterness,  till  conse- 
quences result  most  disastrous  to  the  common- 
wealth. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  male  members,  etc., 
Thos.  E.  Bond,  jr.,  ) 
G.  C.  M.  Roberts,     >  Committee. 
Robert  Emory,         ) 
March  2, 1842.* 


DOCUMENT  43. 

Extracts  from  the  paper  entitled  "  Withdrawal  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Jotham  Hor- 
ion,  Orange  Scott,  and  La  Roy  Sunderland." 
Proriclenct,  R.  I.,  Xmember  8,  1842. 
With  the  date  of  this  communication  closes 
our  connection  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
1  Church.  We  take  this  step  after  years  of  con- 
i  sideration,  and  with  a  solemn  sense  of  our 
I  responsibility  to  God;  we  take  it  with  a  view  to 
his  glory  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
!  Twenty  years,  and  upward,  of  the  best  part 
I  of  our  lives" has  been  spent  in  the  service  of  this 
Church,  during  which  time  we  have  formed 
'  acquaintances  which  have  endeared  to  our 
j  hearts  multitudes  of  Christian  friends.  Many 
I  of  these  are  true  kindred  spirits,  and  we  leave 
j  them  with  reluctance.  But  the  view  we  take  of 
I  our  responsibility  is  not  local  in  its  bearings, 
i  nor  limited  in  its  duration.  While  we  live,  and 
'  when  we  die,  we  wish  to  bear  a  testimony  which 
j  shall  run  parallel  with  coming  ages;  nay,  with 
;  the  annals  of  eternity.  Many  considerations  of 
I  friendship,  as  well  as  our  temporal  interests, 
I  bind  us  to  the  Church  of  our  early  choice.  But 
for  the  sake  of  a  high  and  holy  cause,  we  can 
I  foi-ego  all  these.  We  wish  to  live  not  for  our- 
i  selves,  nor  for  the  present  age  alone,  but  for  all 
I  coming  time;  nay,  for  God  and  eternity.  We 
i  have  borne  our  testimony  a  long  time  against 
I  what  we  considered  wrong  in  the  Methodist 
1  Episcopal  Church.  We  have  waited,  prayed, 
!  and  hoped,  till  there  is  no  longer  any  ground  for 
!  hope.  Hence  we  have  come  to  the  deliberate 
!  conclusion  that  we  must  submit  to  things  as 
I  they  are,  or  peaceably  retire.  We  have  unhesi- 
tatingly chosen  the  latter. 
It  IS,  however,  proper,  in  leaving  the  Church, 
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that  Tve  assign  our  reasons.     These  are,  mainly, 
the  followinj;: 

1.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  uot 
only  a  slavcholding,  but  a  slavery -defending 
Church. 

2.  The  government  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  contains  principles  not  laid  down  in 
the  Scriptures,  nor  recognized  in  the  usages  of 
the  primitive  Church — principles  which  are  sub- 
versive of  the  rights,  both  of  ministers  and 
lajnnen. 

(1.)  That  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  a 
daveholding  Church,  none  will  deny.  It  is  not, 
of  course,  meant  that  slaves  are  a  part  of  our  | 
Church  funds,  though  it  is  Relieved  the  fruits  of 
slavcholding,  or  of  slave-buying  and  selling,  I 
make  a  large  portion  of  these  funds.  But  what  j 
we  mean,  is,  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  allows  her  members  and  ministers,  unre- 
buked,  to  hold  innocent  human  beings  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  bondage;  nay,  more,  that  she  up- 
holds and  defends  her  communicants  in  this 
abominable  business!  All  lier  disciplinary  reg- 
ulations, which  present  a  show  of  opposition  to 
slavery,  are  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  a 
dead  letter  in  the  south;  and  they  are  as  dead 
in  the  north  as  in  the  south.  Even  the  General 
Rule  has  been  altered,  either  through  careless- 
ness or  design,  so  as  to  favor  the  internal  slave- 
trade;  and  yet  the  last  General  conference  re- 
fused to  correct  the  error,  knowing  it  to  be  such! 

(2.)  The  government  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  contains  principles  not  laid  down 
in  the  Scriptures,  nor  recognized  in  the  usages 
of  the  primitive  Church — principles  which  are 
subversive  of  the  rights  both  of  ministers  and 
laymen. 

While  we  admit  that  no  fonu  of  Church  gov- 
ernment is  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  we  con- 
tend that  principles  are  laid  down  which  are  in 
direct  contravention  with  some  existing  forms. 

That  the  Roman  Catholic  form  is  of  this 
class,  all  will  admit.  The  claims  of  high 
Churchmen  are  believed  to  be  equally  un- 
founded. And  though  the  objectionable  features 
in  our  form  of  Church  government  are  less  wide 
of  the  mark,  yet  they  are  as  truly  unauthorized 
as  any  thing  in  either  of  the  above-mentioned 
forms. 

Both  Scripture  and  primitive  usage  recognize 
Christians  in  the  light  of  one  great  brotherhood, 
possessing  essentially  the  same  rights,  subject 
only  to  one  master.  True,  pastors  and  people 
have  their  peculiar  and  distinctive  duties,  but  1 
there  is  to  be  no  "  lording  it  over  God's  heritage."  I 

We  wish  it  may  be  distinctly  understood  that ' 
we  do  not  withdraw  from  any  thing  essential  to  | 
pure  Wcsleyan  Melhodi-ra. '  We  only  dissolve 
our  connection  with  Episcopacy  and  slavery. 
These  we  believe  to  be  antiscriptural,  and  well 
calculated  to  sustain  each  other. 

There  are  many  valuable  things  in  the  econ- 
omy of  Methodism;  these  we  shall  adhere  to. 
And  this  we  can  do  without  having  any  connec- 
tion with  what  is  worse  than  objectionable.  We  I 
know  it  will  be  said,  God  has  grea'ly  blessed  the  I 
Church,  and  is  evidently  still  owning  her,  and,' 
therefore,  we  ought  uot  "to  disturb  lier  peace  by  i 
any  discussions  of  her  polity.  The  same  remark  \ 
may  be  made  in  regard  to  slavery.  And  yet,  > 
■who  will  pretend  cither  that  slavery  is  right, ' 
because  God  has  so  wonderfully  blessed  the 
Church,  or  that,  for  this  reason,  we  sliould ' 
refrain  from  agitating  her  with  discussions  on 
the  subject?  We  ask  who?  for  we  all  know  that 
anti-abolitionists  have  used  this  very  argument. ' 


Abolitionists,  however,  have  considered  it  un- 
sound. Let  them,  then,  be  careful  how  they 
take  precisely  the  same  ground  in  relation  to 
another  matter.  True,  God  has  blessed  us;  but 
this  is  not,  perhaps,  so  much  owing  to  our 
slavery  and  Episcopacy,  as  to  the  evangelical 
character  of  our  doctriiu's  and  our  zeal.  And 
let  us  not  forget  that  h-  has  blessed  other 
Churches,  too. 

Should  it  be  said  that  Gixl  h.i^  frowned  upoa 
all  who  have  left  the  Chmvii,  it  might  be  re- 
plied, in  the  first  place,  that  ;hi^  is  not  the  fact. 
Some  of  the  secessions  from  the  Church  are 
prospering  as  well,  in  proportion  to  their  means, 
as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  And,  sec- 
ondly, if  it  were  true,  it  would  not  prove  that 
the  act  of  their  leaving  the  Church  was  dis- 
pleasing to  God;  much  less  would  it  prove  that 
no  circumstances  can  exist  Avhich  will  make  a 
secession  justifiable. 

Though  we  entertain  none  other  but  kind  feel- 
ings toward  those  we  leave,  yet  we  expect  to  bo 
ill-treated  by  our  former  friends.  We  know  how 
it  has  been  with  others  who  have  left.  To  lose 
ministers  and  members  is  a  mortification  to  sec- 
tarian pride.  Those  who  will  deA^nd  the  Cliurch 
and  her  usages  are  fine  fellows;  but  the  moment 
they  leave  her  communion,  no  reproachful  epi- 
thets are  too  bad  to  heap  upon  them.  Their 
motives  are  impugned,  and  their  honesty  ques- 
tioned. And  this,  for  effect,  is  sometimes  done 
in  advance!  But  we  have  counted  the  cost,  and 
are  prepared  to  suffer  persecution.  By  whatever 
spirit  some  of  our  opponents  may  be  actuated, 
we  hope  to  be  saved  from  all  unkind  expressions. 

Thougli  but  three  of  us  sign  this  document, 
scores,  :f  not  hundreds,  to  our  certain  knowl- 
edge, might  have  easily  been  obtained.  We  did 
not  wish  any  other  names  now.  There  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  all  who  may  desire  it,  to 
follow  our  example.  We  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed if  but  few  do  this.  We  have  no  anxiety 
on  this  ground.  We  act  for  ourselves.  Know- 
ing, however,  that  there  are  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  who  entertain  the  same  sentiments 
we  do,  we  have  prepared  an  outline  of  discipline, 
or  plan  of  operation,  a  summary  of  which  will 
be  given  in  the  paper  contiiining  this  with- 
drawal. The  entire  plan  will  soon  be  published. 
It  will  be  seen,  from  the  summary,  that  we  have 
made  provision  to  organize  the  Churches,  if  there 
is  a  call  for  it. 

And  now,  dear  brethren  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  we  bid  you  farewell.  Many 
of  you  we  know  and  love;  and,  while  we  do  not 
impeach  your  motives  or  honesty,  we  hope,  in 
turn,  you  will  not  treat  us  as  barbarians.  There 
is  room  enough  for  us  all.  Let  us  all  have  no 
unchristian  contention. 

jotham  hortox, 

Orange  Scott, 

La  Roy  Sunderland.* 


DOCUMENT  44. 

Report  of  tite  Committee  on  sundnj  Memorials  on 
Slavery,  adopted  by  the  Rock  River  Conference, 
1843. 

The  committee,  to  whom  were  referred  sun- 
dry memorials  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  have 
had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  after  be- 
stowing much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  feel- 
ing, as  they  hope,  a  due  sense  of  its  magnitude 
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and  importance, beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing as  tlie  result  of  their  deliberations: 

When  Methodism  was  first  introduced  into 
the  original  colonies  of  this  republic,  it  found 
slavery  in  existence  here  as  a  great  and  growing 
evil.  There  was  at  that  time  no  religious  soci- 
ety or  Church  in  these  colonies  which  took  a 
decided  stand  against  this  evil,  except  the  fol- 
lowers of  Fox  and  Penn,  commonly  called 
Friends,  or  Quakers.  With  this  exception  the 
early  Methodist  preachers  were  the  first  who 
were  found,  in  a  public  and  decided  manner,  to 
preacli  against  the  evils  of  slavery.  And  this 
was  done  in  the  midst  of  slaveholders,  with 
great  point  and  plainness,  and  was  almost  a 
constant  theme  with  many  of  the  ablest  and 
most  efficient  ministers  of  those  days.  Indeed 
we  have  a  number  of  worthy  fathers  in  the 
ministry  yet  living  among  us,  who  were  re- 
markable for  their  zeal  and  success  in  this  hu- 
mane and  righteous  cause.  Thousands  of 
slaves  have  been  emancipated  through  their  in- 
strumentality, and  they  had  free  access  to  both 
slave  and  master  while  the  matter  was  left  to 
their  own  management. 

And  it  was  not  only  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
family  circle  that  our  fathers  bore  their  testimo- 
ny against  the  evils  of  slavery;  but  they  kept 
up  a  perpetual  record  of  it  in  their  printed  min- 
utes, and  subsequently  made  it  a  standing  rule 
in  our  book  of  Discipline.  Thus,  "American 
slavery  "  has  been  "  condemned  "  by  our  preach- 
ers, and  in  our  printed  publications,  from  the 
earliest  history  of  "  our  united  societies." 

That  slavery  should  still  exist  in  any  part  of 
these  United  States,  and  especially  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  is  greatly  to  be  lament- 
ed. And  did  the  means  of  remedying  so  great 
an  evil  lie  within  the  power  of  this  conference, 
it  would  most  gladly  apply  that  remedy.  But 
your  committee  can  not  see  that  it  belongs  to  an 
annual  conference,  wliich  derives  all  its  powers 
from  the  General  conference,  and  one,  too,  which 
lies  at  a  distance  from  any  state  tolerating 
slavery,  to  take  any  further  action  on  the  sub- 
ject than  barely  to  express  its  views  and  wishes. 

In  view  of  the  whole  subject,  and  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  your  memorialists,  your 
committee  would  respectfully  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  manly  and  Christian 
firmness  with  wliich  our  fathers  in  the  Gospel 
have  opposed  the  evils  of  slavery  incur  Cliurch 
from  its  earliest  history  meets  our  hearty  appro- 
bation. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we,  as  a  conference,  regard 
the  system  of  domestic  slavery  entailed  upon 
the  southern  portion  of  these  United  States  a 
great  moral  evil,  from  Avhich  it  becomes  those 
who  reside  in  that  section  of  our  country  to  re- 
lieve their  institutions  so  soon  as,  in  the  order 
of  Providence,  it  may  be  effected. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Signed  in  behalf  of  the  committee, 

H.  Crews,  Chairman,      j 
A  true  copy  from  the  file  of  the  Rock  River  , 
conference.  John  T.  Mitchell,  Sec'y* 

DOCUMENT  4d.  i 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  Boston  Antislavery  Con-  j 

vention,  held  January  18,  1843.  I 

The  following  arc  the  resolutions  which  were 

adopted  by  the  Convention:  [ 
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1.  Resolved,  That  the  holding  or  treating  hu- 
man beings  as  property,  or  claiming  the  right 
to  liold  or  treat  them  as  property,  is  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  law  of  God:  it  is  sin  in  itself: 
a  sin  in  the  abstract,  and  in  the  concrete:  a  sin 
under  all  circumstances,  and  in  every  person 
claiming  such  right;  and  no  apology  whatever 
can  be  admitted  to  justify  the  perpetration. 

2.  Resolved,  That  as  the  unanimity  and  har- 
mony of  feeling  which  should  ever  characterize 
the  people  of  God,  can  not  exist  so  long  as 
slavery  continues  in  the  Church,  we  feel  it  our 
imperative  duty  to  use  all  such  means  as  become 
Christians,  in  seeking  its  immediate  and  entire 
abolition  from  the  Church  of  which  we  are 
members. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  being  a  unit  in  its  doctrine  and  Disci- 
pline, in  its  legislative  and  judicial  depart- 
ments, and  almost  one  in  its  executive  opera- 
tions, is,  as  a  body,  responsible  for  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  its  pale,  but  more  especially  the 
ministry,  with  whom  the  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive  duties  rest,  and  who  have  the 
power  to  purge  the  Church  of  this  shocking 
abomination. 

4.  Resolved,  That  slavery;  being  a  sin,  and 
this  sin  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
the  Church  a  unit  as  above,  nothing  short  of  a 
speedy  and  entire  separation  of  slavery  from 
the  Church  can  satisfy  the  consciences  of  hon- 
est and  faitliful  abolitionists;  and,  therefore, 
reformation  or  division  is  the  only  alternative. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  all  unitedly  and  sol- 
emnly pledge  to  God  and  each  other,  our  zeal- 
ous and  unceasing  efforts,  while  there  is  hope, 
to  purge  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
the  land  from  slavery. 

Whereas,  all  slaveholding,  that  is,  all  claim  of 
the  right  of  property  in  human  beings,  is  es- 
sentially a  sin  against  God;  and  whereas,  every 
slaveholder  is,  per  consequence,  a  sinner;  there- 
fore, 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  do  not  and  will  not  fel- 
lowship a  person  claiming  the  above  right,  or 
holding  slaves,  as  a  Christian;  nor  ought  he 
to  bo  admitted  to  the  pulpit  or  the  communion. 

7.  Resolved,  That  while  we  do  all  we  can  in 
the  several  relations  we  sustain  to  the  Church, 
to  extirpate  the  great  sin  of  slavery  from  her 
pale,  we  do  not,  by  remaining  members,  either 
countenance  or  fellowship  the  slaveholder. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  being  governed  by  a  majority  of  the 
General  conference,  and  as  the  north  have  a  ma- 
jority in  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Church,  the  sin  of  slavery  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  emphatically 
a  sin  of  the  nortli,  as  it  exists  by  their  consent, 
and  could  be  abolished  from  the  Church  by  their 
votes  at  any  time. 

12.  Resolved,  That  as  our  bishops  and  presi- 
ding elders  have  most  authority  as  judicial 
and  executive  ofticers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cliurch,  they  can  do  more  in  the  intervals  of 
the  General  conference  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  Church,  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery  in 
it,  and  therefore  are  more  responsible  in  the 
premises,  and  are  hereby  earnestly  requested  to 
cooperate  with  us  for  its  removal. 

14.  Resolved,  That  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion at  our  late  General  conference,  by  which  the 
colored  members  of  our  Church  in  such  states  as 
reject  their  testimony  in  courts  of  law,  are  denied 
the  right  of  bearing  testimony  against  white  per- 
sons in  Church  trials,  is  an  alanning  and  arbi- 
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trary  exercise  of  arbitrary  ecclesiastical  power, 
subversive  of  the  inalienable  right  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  Christ,  coutrarv  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  and  inflicted  a  blot  on  tlie  reputation 
of  the  Methodist  Church  thattimecan  ueverefface. 

15.  Resolved,  That  the  passage  of  the  colored 
testimony  resolution,  at  our  late  General  confer- 
ence, demands  the  interference  of  every  member 
of  the  Church,  and  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty 
of  all  who  do  not  wish  to  be  held  responsible 
for  its  continuance  to  protest  against  it  m  a  de- 
cided and  earnest  memorial  to  the  next  General 
conference,  and  we  hereby  call  on  all  the  members 
of  our  Church  to  record  their  disapprobation  of 
the  above  resolution,  and  require,  in  terms  that 
can  not  be  misunderstood,  its  immediate  repeal. 

Whereas,  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  p.  176,  provides,  iu  substance, 
that  no  slaveholder  shall  be  eligible  to  any  ofli- 
cial  station  in  the  Church,  where  the  laws  of 
the  state  in  which  he  lives  will  admit  of  eman- 
cipation, and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enioy 
freedom  therein;  and  whereas,  it  appears  that 
one  of  the  bishops  of  said  Church  did,  in  the 
month  of  May,  1840,  set  apart  and  ordain  to  the 
holy  office  of  elder  in  said  Church,  a  man  who 
was  a  slaveholder,  and  lived  at  the  lime  in  a  state 
where  the  laws  did  allow  of  emancipation,  and 
did  permit  the  emancipated  person  to  enjoy 
freedom  therein;  therefore, 

17.  Resolved,  That  this  convention  respect- 
fully request  the  New  England  conference  of 
said  Church,  at  its  next  session,  to  address  the 
next  General  conference  on  this  subject,  and  to 
instruct  their  delegates  to  that  body  to  take 
such  means  as  shall  bring  the  matter  fully  be- 
fore said  General  conference,  for  full  examina- 
tion and  adjudication. 

18.  Resolved,  That,  whereas,  in  the  sight  of 
the  most  high  God,  it  is  not  the  color  of  the 
skin,  but  the  state  of  the  heart  which  is  regard- 
ed, it  is  inconsistent  with  our  Christian  profes- 
sion and  character  to  despise  or  slight,  or  make 
any  difference  among  men  on  account  of  their 
color,  but  especially  in  the  house  of  God,  and  at 
the  communion;  and  that  all  legislative  enact- 
ments, ba.sed  on  this  fact,  are  founded  in  injus- 
tice, contrary  to  every  principle  of  humanity, 
and  the  government  of  God,  wno  unequivocally 
declares  that  he  is  not  a  respecter  of  persons. 
(Scraps,  I,  pp.  42,  43.) 


DOCUMENT  46. 

Memorial  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  adopted  by  the  Preachers 
in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  January  22,  1844. 
Fathers  and  Brethren, — In  accordance  with 
the  expressed  views  of  the   New  England  con- 
ference, as  published  in  Zion's  Herald  and  Jour- 
nal of  August  9,  1843,  we,  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  residing  in 

,  Bo.ston  district.  New  England  confer- 
ence, being  convinced  of  the  great  evil  and 
enormous  wickedness  of  slavery,  as  connected 
with  the  Cliurch  of  our  choice,  and  feeling  our- 
selves most  solemnly  bound  by  our  Bibles,  our 
Discipline,  our  religion,  and  our  antislavcry 
vows  and  purposes  to  do  all  in  our  power  for  the 
extirpation  of  this  great  abomination,  and  trem- 
bling when  we  reflect  that  God  is  just,  do  hereby 
respectfully  and  earnestly  request  your  decided 
attention  to  the  following  objects: 

1.  That  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  Gen- 
eral conference  on  colored  testimony,  be  recon- 


sidered, and  its  force  and  influence  nullified,  and 
the  breach  healed;  that  the  Church  may  no 
longer  lie  under  the  imputation  of  injustice  iu 
principle,  impurity  in  character,  or  evil  in  its 
reputation,  by  the  existence  of  an  act  that  we  can 
not  regard  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  source  of 
evil,  and  only  evil,  and  that  continually. 

2.  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  General 
Rules  do  fully  condemn,  and  the  tenth  section 
does  declare  slavery  to  be  a  great  evil,  and  in 
view  of  the  action  of  our  annual  conference,  by 
which  our  delegates  were  instructed,  and  by  our 
own  convictions  of  right,  wc  do  entreat  you  not 
to  elect  any  man  to  the  oflice  of  general  superin- 
tendent, or  any  other  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
General  conference,  who  holds  slaves,  or  advo- 
cates the  system  of  involuntaiy  bondage. 

3.  We  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  entreat 
you,  by  virtue  of  tlie  constitution  of  Methodism, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  greatest  portion  of  the  world,  and  for  the 
honor  of  our  character  as  professors  and  ministers 
of  the  holy  religion  of  the  Bible,  to  take  such  meas- 
ures, or  adopt  such  means  as  shall  directly  tend 
to  effectually  rid  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  great  evil  slavery.     (Scraps,  VIII,  p.  18.) 

Memorial  of  the  Worcester  Convention,  held  Febru- 
ary 27,  1844,  to  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  meet  at  New 
York,  May  1,  1844. 

The  undersigned,  preachers  and  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  respectfully 
represent. 

That  in  our  opinion  the  General  Rules  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  explicitly  and  by 
clear  construction  forbid  the  practice  of  slave- 
holding  by  members  of  the  Church. 

1.  By  forbidding  the  "buying  and  selling  of 
men,  women,  and  children  with  the  intention  to 
enslave  them;"  the  criminality  of  which  can 
only  consist  in  "  the  intention  to  enslave."  And 
that  this  was  the  sense  of  the  conference  at  that 
time,  is  proved  by  its  enactment  about  the  same 
time  of  a  rule  that  "  those  who  buy  or  sell 
slaves,  or  give  them  away  unless  on  purpose  to 
free  them,  shall  be  expelled  immediately." 

2.  By  requiring  the  members  of  the  Church  to 
do  no  harm;  to  avoid  evil  of  every  kind.  The 
Church  has  pronounced  slavery  a  "  great  evil," 
and  the  General  Rules  require  us  to  avoid  it. 

3.  By  forbidding  that  we  "  do  unto  others  as 
we  would  not  that  they  should  do  unto  us," 
which  forbids  the  using  our  neighbor's  service 
without  wages,  or  oppressing  liim  in  any  way. 

Other  requirements  of  the  General  Rules  also 
condemn  the  practice  of  sluveholding,  and  the 
practical  enforcement  of  those  requirements  would 
emancipate  every  slave  held  by  members  of  the 
Church. 

These  General  Rules  the  General  conference 
have  not  power  to  alter,  or  to  enact  regulations 
which  are  inconsistent  with  tliem. 

The  undersigned  further  represent  that  the 
10th  section  of  part  2d  of  the  Discipline  is  so 
construed  in  some  portions  of  the  Church  as  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  rules  of  the 
Church,  inasmuch  as  it  virtually  allows  what  the 
General  Rules  forbid. 

(1.)  By  declaring  that  "no  slaveholder  shall 
be  eligible  to  any  official  station  in  our  Church 
hereafter,  where  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which 
lie  lives  will  admit  of  emancipation  and  permit  the 
liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom,"  it  virtually  al- 
lows that  slaveholding  shall  not  prevent  his  enjoy- 
ing the  rights  of  a  private  member  of  the  Church. 
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(2.)  A  traveling  preacher  only  forfeits  his 
ministerial  character  by  refusing  to  emancipate 
his  slaves,  but  not  his  private  membership. 

(3.)  In  states  where  the  law  will  not  permit 
the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  his  freedom,  slave- 
holding  works  no  forfeiture  of  any  privilege  of 
the  Church. 

For  these  reasons  we  deem  the  provisions  of 
the  lOth  section,  part  2d,  as  thus  construed,  to 
be  contrary  to  the  constitutional  principles  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  most  earn- 
estly pray  you,  as  the  revered  conservators  of  the 
principles  and  institutions  of  that  Church,  to  so 
alter  the  answers  to  the  question  in  that  section 
as  to  make  them  distinctly  conform  to  the  Gen- 
eral Rules,  by  making  all  slaveholding  inconsist- 
ent with  membership  in  the  Church.  (Scraps, 
VIII,  p.  43.) 


DOCUMENT  47. 

Speech  of  Rev.  L.  L.  Hamline,  May  27, 1844,  on  the 
Case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  before  the  General  Con- 
ference. 

Me.  Haitline  said,  I  do  not  rise,  Mr.  President, 
with  the  hope  that  I  shall  "  communicate  light" 
on  the  topics  before  us;  but  rather  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imploring  light  from  others.  It  can  not 
be  unkind  in  me  to  suggest  that  this  discussion 
has  taken  an  unprofitably  wide  range;  for  many 
whispers  within  tlie  bar,  and  the  complaints  of 
several  speakers  on  the  floor,  show  that  this  is 
the  case.  We  have  drawn  into  the  debate  many 
questions  which  have  but  a  very  slight  connec- 
tion with  the  propositions  contained  in  the  reso- 
lution. I  would,  if  possible,  call  the  attention 
of  the  conference  from  matters  so  remote  to  the 
real  issue  in  the  case.  It  is  complained  that  we 
seem  to  have  forsaken  all  argument,  and  a  call  is 
made  for  our  "strong  reasons."  We  ought,  in- 
deed, to  argue  on  both  sides.  And  if  I  should 
not  do  it,  I  will,  at  least,  refrain  from  addressing 
a  word  to  the  galleries,  or  to  the  spectators. 

There  ought  to  be  two  questions  before  us. 
First.  Has  the  General  conference  constitutional 
authority  to  pass  this  resolution?  Second.  Is  it 
proper  or  Jitting  that  vx  should  doit?  The  first 
question  should  be  first  argued;  but  so  far  it  has 
scarcely  been  touched.  If  we  have  not  author- 
ity to  pass  the  resolution,  to  discuss  its  expedi- 
ency is  surely  out  of  place;  for  it  can  never  be 
expedient  to  violate  law,  unless  law  violates  jus- 
tice. I  shall  leave  the  question  of  expediency 
to  others,  or  only  glance  at  it;  but  I  ask  your  at- 
tention to  the  topic  of  conference  authority. 

The  resolution  proposes  to  suspend  the  exer- 
cise of  a  bishop's  functions  on  a  certain  condition 
to  be  performed  by  him.  If  I  mistake  not,  the 
resolution  is  a  mandamus  measure.  Its  passage 
will  absolutely  suspend  the  exercise  of  the  su- 
perintendent's/unc/WH»,  till  he  complies  with  the 
prescribed  condition.  The  measure  of  power 
required  to  do  this  is  the  same  which  would  be 
requisite  to  suspend  or  depose  a  bishop  for  such 
reasons  as  the  resolution  mentions,  or,  in  other 
•words,  for  "  improper  conduct."  Have  we,  then, 
such  authority?  I  shall  assume  that  we  have; 
hoping,  if  I  prove  nothing,  to  provoke  proof,  ;)ro 
or  con,  from  the  brethren  who  surround  me. 

I  argue  this  authority  from  the  General  con- 
ference, fivst,  from  the  genius  of  our  polity  on  points 
which  the  most  nearly  resemble  this.  Strict  amen- 
ability in  Church  officers,  subordinate  and  supe- 
rior, is  provided  for  in  our  Discipline.     From  the 


class-leader  upward,  this  amenability  regards 
not  only  major  but  minor  morals — not  only  the 
Dices,  but  also  the  improprieties  of  behavior.  The 
class-leader,  by  mere  eccentricity,  becomes  un- 
popular in  his  class.  The  pastor  at  discretion 
removes  him  from  his  oflBce.  The  exhorter  or 
unordained  local  preacher  proves  unacceptable, 
and  a  quarterly  conference  refuses  to  renew  his 
license.  The  itinerant  pastor  is  not  useful  in 
charge,  and  the  bishop  or  the  presiding  elder  de- 
poses him  from  his  charge  or  from  the  pastoral  of- 
fice, and  makes  him  an  assistant.  The  presid- 
ing elder  impairs  his  usefulness  on  a  district,  not 
by  gross  rna/feasance,  but  by  a  slight  misfea- 
sance; or  oftener  still,  because  "he  is  not  popu- 
lar," and  the  bishop  removes  him  to  a  station  or 
a  circuit,  and,  perhaps,  makes  him  an  assistant. 
I  speak  not  now  of  annual  appointments,  when 
the  term  of  the  itinerant  expires  by  limitation, 
but  of  removals  by  the  bishop  or  the  presiding 
elder  in  the  intervals  of  conference,  which  always 
imply  a  deposing  from  office,  as  well  as  a  sta- 
tioning act.  In  all  these  instances  the  manner 
of  removing  from  office  is  peculiar.  Fiist.  It  is 
summary,  Avithout  accusation,  trial,  or  formal 
sentence.  It  is  a  ministerial,  rather  than  a  judi- 
cial act.  Second.  It  is  for  no  crime,  and  gener- 
ally for  no  misdemeanor,  but  for  being  "  unac- 
ceptable." Thirdly.  Most  of  these  removals 
from  office  are  by  a  sole  agent;  namely,  by  a 
bishop  or  preacher,  whose  will  is  omnipotent  in 
the  premises.  Fourthly.  The  removing  officer 
is  not  legally  obliged  to  assign  any  cause  for  de- 
posing. If  he  do  so,  it  is  through  courtesy,  and 
not  as  of  right.  Fifthly.  The  deposed  officer  has 
no  appeal.  If  indiscreetly  or  unnecessarily  re- 
moved, he  must  submit;  for  there  is  no  tribunal 
authorized  to  cure  the  error,  or  to  rectify  the 
wrong.  But  we  believe  that  there  are  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  granting  this  high  power  of 
removal  to  those  who  exercise  it.  It  promotes 
I  religion.  It  binds  the  Church  in  a  strong  and 
almost  indissoluble  unity.  It  quickens  the  cora- 
I  munication  of  healing  influences  to  the  infected 
I  and  the  enfeebled  parts  of  the  body  ecclesias- 
I  tical.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  system  of  surpassing  en- 
j  ergy.  By  it  executive  power  is  sent  in  its 
j  most  efficient  form,  and  without  loss  of  time, 
from  its  highest  sources  or  remotest  fountains, 
through  the  preachers  and  class-leaders^  to  the 
humblest  member  of  the  Church.  The  system 
is  worthy  of  all  eulogy. 

We  will  now  inquire  as  to  the  bishop.  In  his 
case  is  this  strong  feature  of  Methodism  lost 
sight  of?  Is  he,  who  can  at  discretion,  by  him- 
self or  by  his  agents,  remove  from  office  so  many, 
among  whom  are  thousands  of  his  coordinates 
or  peers,  subject  in  turn  to  no  such  summary  con- 
trol? We  have  seen  that  to  lodge  this  power  of 
removal  in  superior,  and  impose  submission  to 
it  on  inferior  officers,  is  the  fashion  of  Method- 
ism. She  loves  the  system.  She  carries  it  up 
through  many  grades  of  office  till  we  reacli  the 
bishop.  Does  it  suddenly  stop  there?  If  so,  ou 
what  ground?  I  can  conceive  none.  If  any  can, 
let  the  reasons  be  arrayed  before  us.  I  can  per- 
ceive none,  Mr.  President,  in  being;  but  I  can 
conceive  them  possible  under  given  circumstan- 
ces. In  Church  and  in  state  there  must  always 
be  an  ultimate  or  supreme  authority,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  it  must  be  independent,  so  far  as  sys- 
tematic responsibility  is  concerned.  But  is  the 
Episcopacy  in  regard  to  this  question  supreme? 
I  Certainly  not.  The  General  conference,  adjunct 
j  in  certain  exigencies  with  the  annual  conferences, 
is  the  ultimate  depository  of  power  in  our  Church. 
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And  I   beg  to  dwell  bere.     For,  in  the  second 

Elace,  I  shall  argue  our  authority  to  depose  a 
ishop  summarily  for  iniproprielies  morally  in- 
nocent, wliicli  cmbarass  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions, from  the  reluthns  of  (lie  General  conference 
to  the  Church,  and  to  the  Episcopacy. 

This  conference,  adjunct — but  rarely — with  the 
annual  conferences,  is  supreme.  Its  supremacy  is 
universal.  It  has  legislative,  judicial,  and  execu- 
tive supremacy.  Its  legislative  supremacy  con- 
sists of  "full  powers  to  make  rules,"  as  the  Disci- 
pline words  it.  This  is  full  power  for  quasi  kg- 
islation.  Under  self-assumed  restrictions,  which 
are  now  of  constitutional  force  and  virtue — es- 
pecially as  they  originated  in  a  General  confer- 
ence, composed  not  of  delegates,  but  of  traveling 
preachers — it  can  make  rules  of  every  sort  for  the 
government  of  tlie  Church.  The  restrictions  are 
few  antl  simple.  Tbey  embrace  our  Articles  of 
Religion,  the  ratio  of  representation,  the  perpetuity 
of  Epi-'copacy,  and  the  general  superintendency, 
the  General  Rules,  trial  by  committee  and  appeal, 
and  the  avails  of  the  Book  Concern.  Beyond  these 
slender  restrictions,  its  legislation  is  legitimate 
and  conclusive;  and  within  them  it  is  so,  if  the 
members  of  the  annual  conferences  are  consenting. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  in  legislation  the  bishop 
has  not  only  peers,  but  more  than  peers.  In 
clerical  orders  every  man  on  this  floor  is  liis 
equal,  but  in  legislative  functions,  his  superior. 
Can  you  contribute  the  uplifting  of  a  hand  for  or 
against  a  conference  act?  You  may  not  do  it. 
The  Discipline,  which  wc  shape  at  pleasure,  de- 
fies your  touch.  You  may  not,  in  this  regard, 
breathe  upon  it.  You  may  not  spread  the  plas- 
ter upon  a  patch  which  we,  ad  libitum,  apply  to 
its  weak  parts.  If  the  conference,  by  a  tie,  fail 
to  do  what  is  desirable  to  be  done,  and — like  the 
philosopher's  starving  brute,  caught  centrally  be- 
tween two  iieaps  of  hay — can  not  escape  from 
the  dilemma,  I  believe  it  is  doubted  by  the  col- 
lege of  bishops  whether  the  president  can  come 
to  our  rescue  by  a  casting  vote. 

This  conference  has  judicial  supremacy.  It  is 
a  court  of  appeal  beyond  which  no  parties  can 
travel  for  tne  cure  of  errors.  It  is  the  dernier 
resort,  not  only  of  appellants,  but  of  original 
complainants.  You,  sir,  must  stand  or  fall  by 
its  sole  decision.  If  it  err,  which  is  not  a  legal 
presumption,  its  unwholesome  error  is  incurable, 
except  by  the  vis  medicairix — the  medicinal  vir- 
tue— of  its  own  judicial  energies.  Nor  has  a 
bishop  part  or  lot  in  its  court  action.  He  is  con- 
stituted the  judge  of  law  in  an  inferior  tribunal, 
but  not  here.  His  lips  are  sealed  in  this  august 
body,  and  except  when  himself  is  concerned,  he 
may  not  rise  as  an  advocate  either  for  the  Ciiurch 
or  for  an  implicated  party.  It  would  be  treason 
(o  do  so.  It  would  be  a  most  offensive  tleed,like 
the  bribing  of  a  judge,  or  a  covinous  coinnuming 
with  a  juryman.  So  naked,  sir,  of  judicial  pre- 
rogatives is  the  bishop  in  this  conference.  Every 
member  on  the  floor  wears  the  ermine,  which  you 
may  not  assume.  Each  of  us  blends  in  himself 
the  functions  of  both  judge  and  juryman,  to 
which  you  are  an  utter  stranger.  And  in  the 
mean  time  you  are  liable,  as  I  suppose,  to  be 
stripped  by  us  of  those  other  high  prerogatives 
of  wuich,  by  our  countenance,  you  now  hold  in- 
vestiture. You  see,  then,  that  as  a  bishop,  vou 
are  both  elevated  and  depressed.  In  regard  to 
legislative  and  judicial  prerogatives,  when  you 
went  up  3'ou  went  down.  Your  station  in  the 
General  conference  is  a  peculiar  eminence.  Your 
high  seat  is  not  at  all  terrific  in  concealed,  or  out- 
bcatning  power.     It  is  like  a  gallery  of  disabili- 


'  ties,  where,  as  a  spectator  of  tragedy,  you  can 
do  little  more  than  admire  or  reprobate  tlie  piece, 
and  smile  or  frown  upon  the  actors.  But,  sir, 
such  as  it  is,  you  and  we  approve  it,  and  you 

I  would  be  as  unwilling  as  ourselves  to  see  your 

?rerogatives  changed  by  increase  or  diminution, 
"ou  are  high  up,  and  low  down;  and  all — but 
yourselves  most  of  all — are  content  that  we — as 
I  we  mean  by  grace  to  do — should  keep  you  up, 
I  and  keep  yo\i  down. 

j      But  from  the  legislative  and  judicial  functions 
I  of  the  conference,  I  proceed  to  its  executive  or 
1  ministerial.     Here  I  may  be  approaching  debata- 
j  ble  ground.     But  as  I  wish  to  provoke  truth,  and 
j  gather  instruction  from  others,  I  will  venture  to 
I  advance,  leaving,  if  you  please,  a  bridge  of  re- 
treat, if  hemmed  in  at  last,  to  that  discreet  ref- 
uge.   All  will  consent,  I  suppose,  to  the  doctrine 
of  conference  supremacy  in  the  two  points  stated 
above.     Thev  will  grant  that  this  is  our  ecclesi- 
astical legislature;    and  the  high  court — curia 
maxima — of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  CJiurch. 
I      But  has  it  also  executive  functions — and  are 
these  supreme,  or  all-controlling?     So  I  atfirra; 
but  it  is  for  argument,  and  not  with  the  least  de- 
'  sign  to  utter  a  mere  proverb,  or  to  impose  my 
dictum  on  the  conference.     I  hag  all,  sir,  to  hear 
I  and  remember  this  emphatic  disavowal.     I  pro- 
:  ceed,  then,  to  argue — having  affirmed  it  as   a 
mere  logical  formula — that  the  General  confer- 
ence is  clothed  with  supreme  executive  functions. 
I  will  strive  both  to  sustain  it,  and  to  commend 
it  to  your  favor. 

First,  then,  the  General  conference  is  ihe  fount- 
ain of  all  official  executive  authority.     It  is  the 
"  Croton  river"  of  that  system  of  executive  min- 
istrations which  flow  in  healthful  streams  through 
our  Zion.     I  know,  sir,  that  between  this  fount- 
ain and  the  Church  members,  who  are  the  re- 
mote points  of  minute  distribution,  there  are  in- 
terposed  several   reservoirs  of  this    ministerial 
authority.     The  Episcopacy  is  one  and  the  chief 
reservoir.      The    pastorship    is    another.      The 
class-leaders    arc   the  small  channels  through 
j  whom  passes  to  the  door  of  eacli  one's  heart  in 
the  class-room  a  measure  of  the  disciplinary  in- 
fluences of  the  Church.     "What  is  objected,  sir,  to 
this  view  of  the  subject?     Will  it  be  disclaimed 
that  the  conference  is  this  fountain?     Can  you 
advi.se  me  where  else  than  here  executive  author- 
1  ity  takes  its  rise?    Whence  do  you  gather  these 
life-preserving  waters?     From  the  constitution? 
That,  sir,  is  a  very  brief  instrument,  and  its  pro- 
visions can  be  scanned  in  two  minutes.     Siiow 
'  where  its  authority  creates  tlie  machinery  of  a 
j  Cliurch   administration.     Does   it    provide    one 
I  wheel  or  spring?    It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  like 
God  in  Eden,  who  planted  but  did   not  till  the 
garden,  resigning  that  delightful  task  to  man,  so 
I  our  Constitution  says  to  tins  General  conference, 
Under  such  and  such  restrictions  you  are  com- 
missioned with  "full  powers  to  make  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for"  cultivating  the  fields  of  Methodism. 
j  Full  powers  for  what?     For  two  things.     First, 
"  to  make  rules."     That  is  legislation,  sir,  as  it 
stands  related  to  other  powers  of  the  conference. 
But  is  this  all  it  can  do?     No.     It  has  full  pow- 
ers also  "to  make  regulations"  iov  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church.     What  is  a  regulation?     To 
I  appoint  a  preacher  to  a  field  of  labor  is  a  regula- 
j  tion.     To  remove  him  to  another  field  is  a  regu- 
'  lation.     To  elect  and  empower  a  bishop  to  do  this 
for  us  is  a  regulation.     To  recall  that  bishop  to 
his  former  station  is  a  regulation.    Now,  "  wliat  a 
man  does  by  another  he  does  himself"  is  a  maxim 
in  law.     The  General  conference  may  make  these 
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regulations  •srithont  a  bishop,  and  leave  him  a 
less  onerous  superintendence,  or  the  conference 
may  make  these  regulations  by  a  bishop,  and  , 
multiply  the  toils  of  his  superintendence. 

That  the  conference  has  executive  authority  is  ; 
indisputable;  for  the  bishop  derives  his  au- 
thority from  the  conference.  Are  not  ans-R-ers 
first,  second,  third,  and  eighth,  to  question  third, 
in  section  fourth,  statutory  provisions?  Do  they  , 
not  convey  authority  to  the  bishops?  If  those 
answers  -were  blotted  out  by  a  resolution  of  this 
conference,  would  the  bishops  proceed  to  execute 
the  duties  therein  prescribed?  This  General ' 
conference  clothes  them  with  these  powers;  and 
can  the  conference  convey  what  it  does  not  pos-  ' 
sess?  Can  it  impart  to  bishops  what  was  not 
inherent  in  itself  up  to  the  time  of  conveying  it? 
The  conference  has  these  powers.  Every  thing 
conveyed  as  a  prerogative  to  bishops,  presiding  j 
elders,  preachers,  etc.,  by  statutory  provision,  i 
and  not  by  the  constitution,  or  in  the  Restrictive 
Rules,  was  in  the  General  conference,  or  it  was  I 
mockery  thus  to  grant  it,  and  the  tenure  of  these  , 
officers  is  void,  and  their  seizin  tortious.  They  ' 
should  be  challenged,  then,  as  to  their  authority.  ; 
Now,  sir,  all  that  this  conference  can  confer,  it  | 
can  withhold.  And  whatever  it  can  confer  and  | 
withhold,  it  can  resume  at  will,  unless  a  consti-  '. 
tutional  restriction  forbids  it.  It  can  resume,  I 
then,  all  the  powers  granted  to  a  bishop  by  its  | 
own  act,  except  such  prerogatives  as  are  essential  i 
to  episcopacy  and  superiutendency.  As  to  the  ■ 
Episcopacy,  "which  we  may  not  'do  away,  the  | 
power  to  "ordain  is  essential  to  its  being,  and  i 
whether,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  the  whole  of  ; 
section  fourth,  with  that  exception,  might  not  be  , 
constitutionally  expunged,  is  doubtful.  Xot  that 
I  would  have  it  expunged.  But  I  am  now  argu- 
ing the  question  of  conference  power,  and  not  of 
ecclesiastical  expediency.  I  love  the  Episcopacy  t 
just  as  it  is;  and  reverence  for  the  office  emu-  j 
lates  in  my  bosom  a  sister  passion — affection  for 
the  venerable  men  who  occupy  it — aflfection  for 
them  all;  every  one. 

Here,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  a  word  con- 
cerning our  Church  constitution.     It  is  a  remark- 
able instrument.     It  differs  cardinally  from  most 
or  all  civil  constitutions.     These  generally  pro- 
ceed to  demark  the  several  departments  of  gov- 
ernment— the    legislative,  judicial,   and    execu- 
tive— and,  by  positive  grant,  assign  each  depai't- 
ment  its  duties.     Our  constitution  is  different. 
It  does  not  divide  the  powers  of  our  government 
into  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive.     It  pro- 
vides for  a  General  conference,  and  for  an  Episco- 
pacy, and  general  superintendency.    It  leaves  all 
the  powers  of  the  thi-ee  great  departments  of 
government,  except  what  is  essential  to  an  Epis- 
copacy, etc.,  in  this  General  conference.     It  re- 
stricts us  slightly  in  all  our  powers,  but  not  in 
one  department  more  than  in  another.     Under 
this  constitution  the  conference  is  as  much  a  ju- 
dicatory as  a  legislature;  and   it  is  as  much  an 
executive  body  as  either.     What  is  there  in  the 
coastiiution  to  distinguish  the  three  departments 
of  our  governmental  authority,  or  to  bestow  one 
and  wiihhold  another?     The  grant  of  power  to 
us  is  in  mass,  <»nd  no  more  excludes  the  execu-  ! 
tive  than  it  does  either  of  the  sister  departments.  I 
And  that  our  powers  are  administrative  do  we  I 
not  declare,  when  we  demand  at  each  General  j 
conference  the  minutes  of  every  annual  confer-  ' 
euce,  and  by  the  "  Committee  on  the  Itinerancy  "'  i 
inspect  and'pass  judgment  on  them?    And  when,  ■ 
too,  the  administration  of  our  bishops  is  put  un-  1 
der  a  severe  inquisition,  and  a  committee  reports  ' 
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approval  or  disapproval?  Surely,  if  any  thing 
could,  this  proves  that  the  conference  assumes 
to  be  supreme  in  administration,  else  why  does 
that  administration  thus  appeal  to  this  confer- 
ence in  the  last  resort?  Why,  sir,  the  streams 
of  these  administrative  acts  took  their  rise  here, 
and,  like  running  waters  to  the  ocean,  they  re- 
turn hither  to  their  source.  How  unlike  those 
of  the  President  to  the  American  Congress,  with 
which  I  have  heard  them  compared,  are  the  re- 
lations of  the  Episcopacy  to  this  conference! 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  Con- 
gress its  powers,  and  the  President  his.  Each 
exists  independent  of  the  other.  The  term,  the 
duties,  the  privileges  of  the  President  are  all 
fixed  by  constitutional  provision.  The  Pres- 
idency, as  an  office,  and  the  incumbency  of  it, 
are  plainly  designated.  Our  Church  constitution 
recognizes  the  Episcopacy  as  an  abstraction,  and 
leaves  this  body  to  work  "it  into  a  concrete  form 
in  any  hundred,  or  more  ways  we  may  be  able  to 
invent.  We  may  make  one,  five,  or  twenty 
bishops;  and,  if  we  please,  one  for  each  confer- 
ence. We  may  refuse  to  elect  another  till  all  die 
or  resign;  and  then,  to  maintain  the  Episcopacy, 
which  we  are  boimd  to  do,  we  must  elect  one,  at 
least.  As  to  his  term,  we  may  limit  it  at  pleasure, 
or  leave  it  undetermined.  "But  in  this  case  is 
it  undeterminable?  Certainly  not.  The  power 
which  elected  may  then  displace.  In  all  civil 
constitutions,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  to  fix  an  offi- 
cer's term,  is  to  suspend  it  on  the  will  of  the  ap- 
pointing power.  Cabinet  ministers  and  secreta- 
ries are  examples.  Xo  officer,  as  such,  can  claim 
incmnbency  for  life,  unless  such  a  term  be  au- 
thoritatively and  expressly  fixed  upon. 

I  now  reach  a  point  of  my  argument  to  which 
I  solicit  particular  attention.  It  has  been  urged 
privately,  by  many,  that  we  have  no  authority 
to  displace  a  bishop,  except  for  crime  and  by  a 
formal  trial.  And  they  who  advocate  it,  tell  us 
to  look  into  section  fourth,  page  28,  and  wp  shall 
be  convinced.  Well,  what  now  is  section  fourth  to 
us,  in  a  section  of  this  sort?  That  whole  section 
is  statutory.  Were  it  a  part  of  our  Churcli  con- 
stitution. It  might  be  invoked  as  authoritative. 
Mere  rules  as  they  are,  and  alterable  by  us  iu 
ten  minutes,  by  two  conference  votes,  they  ex- 
pressly recognize  our  authority  to  "  expel  a 
bishop  for  improper  conduct."  Why  then  urge 
any  thing  in  the  fourth  section  against  this  pend- 
ing resolution?  If  there  were  no  express  rule 
for  deposing  a  bishop,  we  should  still  be  compe- 
tent to  depose.  And  for  tliis  plain  reason. 
Whatever  this  conference  can  constitutionally 
do  it  can  do  without  first  resolving  that  it  has 
power  to  do  it — without  passing  a  rule  into  the 
Discipline  declaring  its  authority.  The  power 
of  this  conference  is  derived,  not  from  its  own 
enactment,  but  from  the  constitution.  Is  there 
any  thing  in  the  Restrictive  Articles  which  pro- 
hibits the  removal  or  suspension  of  a  bishop?  This 
will  not  be  pretended,  and  of  course  nothing  in  our 
own  statutes  can  deprive  us  of  powers  conferred 
on  us  by  the  higher  authority  of  the  constitution. 

Let  me  explain.  Suppose  Congress  should, 
under  the  pressure  of  any  causes,  calculated  to 
blind  and  confuse  it,  deny  its  power  to  raise  rev- 
enues for  the  support  of  government,  would  it  be 
bound  by  its  own  act?  The  very  next  day  it 
might  proceed  to  exercise  the  self-prohibited 
power,  and  for  this  reason — the  prohibition  is  by 
Congress,  but  the  grant  of  wthat  hich  is  prohib- 
ited is  by  the  Constitution,  which  is  binding  on 
Congress,  in  despite  of  its  own  opposing  action. 
So  with  this  conference.     Suppose  the   fourth 
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section  provided  that  this  body  "  has  not  power 
to  depose  a  bishop  for  improper  conduct,  if  it 
Beera  necessary."  We  should  still  have  power  to 
depose,  because  the  conslitution  confers  it,  and 
that  is  paramount  to  all  our  resolutions  and  stat- 
utes. We  can  not,  by  our  enactments,  divest 
ourselves  of  coristitutional  powers,  no  more  than 
man  made  in  God's  image,  and  about  to  inhabit 
God's  eternity,  can  spurn  the  law  of  his  being, 
and  divest  himself  of  free  agency  and  immor- 
tality. 

Now  let  me  proceed  after  the  manner  of  math- 
ematicians. We  have  seen,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  a  provision  in  the  fourth  section,  page  28th, 
declaring  our  incompetency  to  depose,  would 
still  leave  us  free  to  do  it,  because  the  superior 
authority  of  the  constitution  confers  the  power. 
Much  more  then  may  we  depose,  if,  instead  of 
a  statute  forbidding  it,  the  Discipline  is  silent  on 
the  subject.  But  much  more  still  may  we  de- 
pose, if,  instead  of  silence,  there  is  a  Rule  for 
deposing  as  well  as  the  constitutional  warrant. 
I  do  not  claim  this  for  demonstration,  albeit  I 
have  chosen  such  a  mode  of  reasoning;  but  un- 
less I  greatly  err  the  argument  claims  some  re- 
gard. Now,  sir,  there  is  a  rule  which  many  of 
us  believe  applies  to  this  case,  in  the  answer  to 
question  4th,  page  28th:  "  To  the  General  con- 
ference, who  have  power  to  expel  him  for  im- 
proper conduct,  if  they  see  it  necessary."  Let  it 
be  noticed  that  in  harmony  with  what  I  have 
said  concerning  our  constitutional  power,  this 
rule  does  not  convey  authority,  else  the  auxiliary 
"  shall "  would  be  used.  It  does  not  say  the 
General  conference  shall  have  authority,  which  is 
the  style  used  in  creating  constitutional  preroga- 
tives. The  language  of  the  rule  is  simply 
declaratory,  recognizing  a  power  already  exist- 
ing. Let  us  notice  certain  phrases  in  this  declar- 
atoiy  rule:  "  Have  power  to  expel,"  sets  forth 
the  extent  to  which  we  may  proceed  in  our  ef- 
forts to  guard  against  the  consequences  of  a 
bishop's  improprieties.  The  expulsion  contem- 
plated is  doubtless  from  office.  For  though  de- 
pose is  the  word  generally  used  in  such  connec- 
tions, expel  is  not  less  significant  of  ihe  thing. 
To  put  out  of  office  is  expulsion.  If  any  dis- 
pute, and  say  the  expulsion  must  be  from  orders, 
or  from  the  Church,  we  answer,  a  power  to  expel 
from  Church,  is  certainly  equal  to  the  power  of 
removing  from  office.  The  child  who  has  license 
to  play  all  day,  need  not  dread  the  rod  for  play- 
ing half  a  day;  and  the  boy  who  is  told  he  may 
ride  ten,  can  not  disobey  by  riding  five  miles. 
That  argument  is  hard  pushed  which  resorts 
to  the  plirase,  "  have  power  to  expel,"  to  prove 
that  the  conference  has  not  power  to  depose.  "Jm-  j 
proper  conduct,"  means  less  than  imprudent  con-  I 
duct.  Imprudence  carries  our  thoughts  to  the  I 
neighborhood  of  crime.  It  means  a  want  of  1 
wisdom  to  a  degree  which  involves  exposure  and  ' 
harm.  Improper  means  simply  not  suitable,  or 
unfitting.  The  usus  loquendi  in  the  Discipline  ' 
forbids  us  to  assume  that  in  some  generic  sense  i 
it  embraces  crime.  Whatever  is  unfitting  a 
bishop's  office,  and  would  impair  his  usefulness 
in  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  is  embraced,  1 1 
conceive,  in  the  phrase,  "  improper  conduct."  | 
In  the  Discipline  it  is  used  in  contradistinction  I 
from  crime.  And  it  is  never  treated  as  crime  in  ! 
the  administration,  except  when  a  private  mem- 
ber, after  frequent  admonitions,  obstinately  re- 
fuses to  reform.  In  such  a  case  obstinacy  itself 
becomes  a  criminal  state  of  mind,  and  may  pro-  ; 
cure  expulsion.  Finally,  the  phrase,  "  if  they 
see  it  necessary,"  sheds  light  on  the  whole  para-  ; 


graph.  It  proves  that  improper  does  not  mean 
criminal;  for  then  it  would  be  necessary,  and  the 
condition  would  be  useless.  The  phrase  accords 
to  the  conference  discretionary  power,  and  in- 
vites them  to  proceed  on  the  ground  of  "expedi- 
ency," of  which  some  have  loudlv  complained. 
They  may  expel  him,  if  they  see  it  to  be  proper 
or  expedient — that  is,  if  his  improprieties  injure 
his  usefulness  in  the  high  ofiice  where  our  suf- 
frages placed  him. 

My  mind,  sir — if  not  my  words — has  all  along 
distinguished  between  orders  and  office.  The 
summary  removals  which  I  have  noticed  are 
from  office,  not  from  the  ministry.  In  regard  to 
ordained  preachers,  these  two  rules  will  hold: 
First.  They  can  not  be  expelled  from  the  min- 
istry summaril)';  but  must  have  a  trial  in  due 
form.  Second.  They  can  not  bo  expelled  for 
"  improper  conduct,"  but  only  for  a  crime  clearly 
forbidden  in  the  word  of  God.  The.se  rules, 
with  few  exceptions,  will  apply  to  private  mem- 
bers, who  may  be  removed  from  the  leader's  or 
steward's  office  at  any  time,  without  notice,  trial, 
or  cause  assigned.  But  they  can  not  usually  be 
expelled  from  the  Church  without  trial,  or  the 
offer  of  trial;  nor  for  improper  conduct,  unless  it 
becomes  incorrigibly  obstinate,  and  then  it  as- 
sumes the  character  of  crime.  The  principles 
which  apply  to  members  and  preachers,  should 
govern  us  in  regard  to  bishops.  They  ought  not 
to  be  expelled  from  the  ministry  for  "  improper 
conduct,"  nor  without  due  notice  and  trial.  But 
if  others,  they  too  may  be  deposed  from  ofiice 
summarily,  and  for  improprieties  which,  even  if 
they  be  innocent,  hinder  their  usefulness,  or  ren- 
der their  ministrations  a  calamity.  That  the 
bishop's  is  an  office,  is,  I  suppose,  conceded. 
True  we  ordain  him,  but  we  may  cease  to  ordain, 
and  by  suspending  the  conference  rule  which  re- 
quires a  day's  delay,  may  immediately  blot  from 
the  Discipline  these  words — page  26-—"  and  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  three  bishops,  or  at 
least  of  one  bishop  and  two  elders."  Would 
not  this  harmonize  our  practice  and  our  princi- 
ples? 

I  shall  not  dwell  longer,  Mr.  President,  on  the 

auestion  of  conference  authority.  We  have  seen 
lat  when  clerical  orders  or  membership  in  the 
Church  is  concerned,  crime  only,  or  obstinate 
impropriety,  which  is  as  crime,  can  expel.  This 
is  Methodism.  We  have  seen,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  as  to  the  office,  removals  from  it  may 
be  summary,  and  for  any  thing  unfitting  that  of- 
fice, or  that  renders  its  exercise  unwholesome  to 
the  Church.  I  have  urged  that  all  ranks  of 
ofiicers  are  included  up  to  the  point  where 
the  officer  has  no  superior;  which  never  hap- 
pens with  us,  because  the  General  confer- 
ence, under  certain  restrictions,  is  the  depository 
of  all  power,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive. 
I  urged  this  fashion  of  Methodism  as  applicable, 
especially  to  a  bishop,  because  his  superior  in- 
fluence will  render  his  imprtiprieties  propor- 
tionably  more  embarrassing  and  injurious  to  the 
Church. 

I  have  urged  that  the  conference  has  power, 
from  the  grant  of  the  constitution — which  is  a 
catholic  grant,  embracing  all,  beyond  a  few 
enumerated  restrictions — to  try  a  bishop  for 
crime,  and  to  depose  him  summarily  for  "im- 
proper conduct."  Is  this  hard  on  the  bishop? 
Does  he  not  summarily  remove,  at  discretion, 
all  the  four  years  round,  two  hundred  presiding 
elders,  and  two  thousand  of  his  peers;  and  shall 
he  complain  that  a  General  conference,  which  is 
a  delegated  body — in  a  word,  that  all  these  two 
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thousand  peers  of  his,  whose  authority  con- 
verges through  tlie  channels  of  representation, 
and  concentrates  here,  should  do  to  him  what  he 
80  uniformly  does  to  them?  Shall  one  elder,  hold- 
ing a  liigh  office  at  our  hands,  be  so  puissant, 
that,  like  the  sun  in  the  heavens — though  he  be 
a  planet  still,  and  in  his  office  reflects  no  light 
■which  we  have  not  shed  upon  him — he  must, 
bind  and  control  all,  but  is  in  turn  to  be  con- 
trolled by  none?  No,  sir.  This  conference  is 
the  sun  in  our  orderly  and  beautiful  system. 
Look  into  the  Discipline.  First  you  have  our 
"Articles  of  Religion,"  in  which  God  appears. 
What  is  next  in  order?  The  General  conference, 
which,  like  the  orb  of  day,  rises  to  shed  light 
on  the  surrounding  scene.  It  is  fir.st  shaped  or 
fashioned,  and  then,  like  Adam  by  his  Maker,  is 
endowed  with  dominion,  and  made  imperial  in 
its  relations;  and  saving  the  slight  reservations 
<rf  the  constitution,  it  is  all-controlling  in  its 
influence.  Let  it  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
the  General  conference  is  "  the  sun  of  our  sys- 
tem." 

I  said,  Mr.  President,  that  if  I  noticed  the 
question  of  expediency,  it  would  be  only  by  a 
glance.  I  will  remark,  generally,  that  in  de- 
termining what  is  proper,  after  having  ascer- 
tained what  is  lawful,  we  should  look  two  ways. 
As  first  in  importance  we  should  consider  the 
interests  of  the  Church.  Second,  we  should  con- 
sult the  feelings  of  the  officer.  And  we  should 
inquire  as  to  the  Church,  how  is  she  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  improper  conduct  of  her  officer? 
Will  she  be  locally  and  slightly  embarrassed,  or 
extensively  and  severely?  If  the  injury  threat- 
ened will  be  confined  to  a  small  district,  and 
will  probably  be  slight  and  ephemeral,  we  may 
bear  it.  But  if  it  be  likely  to  fall  on  large  dis- 
tricts, and  work  great  evils,  producing  strife, 
breaking  up  societies,  and  nearly  dissolving  con- 
ferences; and  if  calamities  so  heavy  are  likely 
to  be  long-continued,  and  scarcely  ever  end,  the 
call  for  summary  proceedings  on  the  part  of  this 
conference  is  loud  and  imperative.  If  in  such 
circumstances  she  decline  to  act,  will  she  not  be- 
tray her  trust,  and  dishonor  God?  In  regard  to 
the  officer,  it  should  be  inquired  if  the  unfitness 
he  has  brought  on  himself  for  his  sphere  of  ac- 
tion was  by  some  imperative  necessity,  and  if 
not,  whether  it  was  in  presumable  ignorance 
of  the  grief  and  misfortunes  he  was  about  to 
inflict  on  our  Zion?  Or  must  he  have  known 
•what  would  follow,  so  that  his  act  proceeded 
from,  or  at  least  was  associated  with,  some  de- 
gree of  indifference,  if  not  of  wantonness,  in  re- 
gard to  results?  These  things,  sir,  should  be 
■well  weighed  in  settling  the  question  of  expedi- 
ency. 

A  bishop's  influence  is  not  like  a  preacher's  or 
class-leader's.  It  is  diffused  like  the  atmosphere, 
every-where.  So  high  a  Church  officer — I  will 
not  say,  sir,  conference  officer,  though  just  now 
I  take  you  to  be  such,  at  least  for  the  time  be- 
ing— I  say,  so  high  a  Church  officer  should  be 
willing  to  endure  not  slight  sacrifices  for  this 
vast  connection.  What  could  tempt  you,  sir,  to 
trouble  and  wound  the  Church  all  through  from 
center  to  circumference?  The  preacher  and  the 
class-leader,  whose  influence  is  guarded  against 
so  strongly,  can  do  little  harm — a  bishop  infinite.  I 
Their  improper  acts  are  motes  in  the  air — yours 
are  a  pestilence  abroad  in  the  earth.  Is  it  more 
important  to  guard  against  those  than  against 
these?  Heaven  forbid  I  Like  the  concealed  at-  j 
tractions  of  the  heavens,  we  expect  a  bishop's 
influence  to  be  all-binding  every --where — iu  the  | 


hights  and  in  the  depths — in  the  center  and  on 
the  verge  of  this  great  system  ecclesiastical.  If 
instead  of  concentric  and  harmonizing  movements, 
such  as  are  wholesome,  and  conservative,  and 
beautifying,  we  observe  in  him  irregularities, 
which,  however  harmless  in  others,  will  be  dis- 
astrous or  fatal  in  him,  the  energy  of  this  body, 
constitutionally  supreme,  must  instantly  reduce 
him  to  order,  or  if  that  may  not  be,  plant  him  in 
another  and  a  distant  sphere.  When  the  Church 
is  about  to  suffer  a  detriment  which  we  by  con- 
stitutional power  can  avert,  it  is  as  much  treason 
in  us  not  to  exercise  the  power  we  have,  as  to 
usurp,  in  other  circumstances,  that  which  we  have 
not. 

Mr.  Hamline,  having  declined  to  interrupt  Dr. 
Smith  while  on  the  floor,  now  asked  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  explain. 

First.  Dr.  Smith  says,  "he  [Mr.  Hamlino] 
brought  you  to  the  conclusion  that  Bishop  An- 
drew had  acted  improperly." 

Answer.  I  did  not  name  Bishop  Andrew  or 
any  other  bishop.  I  intended  to  argue,  not  to 
accuse;  and  if  I  carried  you  to  that  conclusion, 
as  he  says,  whether  it  was  by  argument  or  not, 
it  could  not  have  been  by  confident  assertion,  as 
to  Bishop  Andrew's  conduct. 

Second.  I  argued  that  a  bishop  may  be  dis- 
placed at  the  discretion  of  the  conference,  when 
in  their  opinion  it  becomes  "  necessary "  on  ac- 
count of  improper  conduct,  and,  I  might  have 
said,  without  improper  conduct  on  his  part,  so 
far  as  constitutional  restrictions  are  concerned. 

Third.  I  never  said,  as  brother  Smith  affirms, 
that  the  administrative  powers  of  this  confer- 
ence are  "absolute."  I  said  they  were  " su- 
preme."  Absolute  means  "not  hound."  This 
conference  is  bound  in  all  its  powers,  whether 
legislative,  judicial,  or  executive,  by  constitu- 
tional restrictions.  "Supreme"  means  that 
while  acting  within  the  constitutional  limits, 
its  decisions  are  final,  and  all-controlling. 

Fourth.  As  to  my  use  of  the  -word  legislative, 
the  hypercriticisras  of  brother  Smith  would  ap- 
ply to  the  use  of  the  term  judicial  with  equal 
force;  for,  properly  the  conference  has  neither 
the  functions  of  a  legislature  nor  of  a  court.  I 
used  the  term  as  it  is  used  eveiy  five  or  ten  min- 
utes by  all  around  me.  And  it  is  amusing  that 
brother  Smith  should  have  fallen  into  the  very 
fashion  for  which  he  reproves  me.  He  said, 
if  the  conference  docs  this  "it  acts  above  law." 
Now,  where  there  is  no  legislation  there  can  be  no 
law.  I  commend  to  him,  in  turn,  the  report  of 
1828,  which  has  long  been  familiar  to  me,  and 
of  which  I  most  cordially  approve;  yet  I  pre- 
sume that  he,  as  well  as  myself,  will  continue  to 
use  the  only  convenient  terms,  legislation  and 
law,  to  distinguish  one  class  of  conference  pow- 
ers from  another. 

Fifth.  As  to  the  assertion  that  the  analogy  be- 
tween bishops  and  inferior  officers  will  not  hold, 
because  this  conference  is  not  responsible  for  its 
action  as  removing  officers  are;  I  answer,  this 
conference  is  responsible  to  the  constitution, 
and  if  it  wished  to  bind  itself  not  to  remove  a 
bishop,  it  could  call  on  the  annual  conferences 
to  aid  it  in  assuming  a  constitutional  restriction. 
Not  having  done  so,  proves  that  it  intends  to 
hold  this  power,  and  execute  it  when  necessary. 

Sixth.  As  to  the  abolition  address  charged  on 
me,  the  conference  may  be  surprised  to  learn, 
that  it  was  a  colonization  address;  and  was  so 
acceptable  that  the  Colonization  Society  in  Zanes- 
ville  published  it  in  pamphlet  form.  Moreover, 
a  friend  of  mine  forwarded  a  copy,  without  my 
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knowledge,  to  Mr.  Gurley,  of  Washington  City, 
who  noticed  it  with  unmerited  cotniiieudation  in 
the  African  Repository,  the  official  organ  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  and  gave  extracts 
of  it  to  the  public.  Surely  the  brother  is  too 
magnanimous  to  have  attempted  to  counteract 
the  force  of  my  argument  by  misrepresenting, 
and  rendering  me  personally  odious.  As  to  my 
exerting  my  slender  influence  for  evil  ends  at 
home,  I  must  submit  to  be  judged  by  my  own 
conference,  who  will  know  how  to  estimate  the 
value  and  the  motive  of  the  insinuation.  (De- 
bates of  1844,  pp.  128  and  145.) 


DOCUIIENT  48. 

Address  of  Bishop   Andrew   before   the   General 
Conference,  May  28,  1844. 

Bishop  Andrew  said  that  when  he  arrived  at 
Baltimore,  he  heard  a  rumor  of  the  intention  of 
the  conference,  and  when  he  arrived  at  New 
York  he  learned  that  the  edict  was  confirmed, 
that  he  must  resign,  or  be  deposed.  He  never 
thought  the  subject  would  become  one  of  grave 
discussion.  If  he  had  offended  the  Discipline, 
he  was  willing  to  resign,  if  by  doing  so  he  could 
remove  their  difficulties.  He  h.ad  no  fondness 
for  the  Episcopacy,  particularly  now,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  had  been  held  up  to  that  conference; 
and  he  pitied  the  man  who  could  remain  in  it,  or 
accept  it  at  their  hand^^.  If  he  could  secure  the 
peace  of  the  Church  by  resigning  he  would 
gladly  do  it.  He  had  remarked  that  morning, 
in  an  editorial  by  Dr.  Bond,  that  it  was  said  it 
all  rested  upon"  him;  he  was  to  be  made, the 
scape-goat,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Church 
was  to  be  laid  upon  him.  God  knew  it  was  not 
so.  If  his  resignation  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  peace  of  the  Church,  he  would  at  once  make 
it,  and  return  home,  labor  as  he  had  done  among 
the  slaves,  and  strive  to  save  those  upon  whom 
their  pretended  friends  were  inflicting  suffering 
and  niin. 

Mr.  President, — I  have  been  on  trial  now  for 
a  week,  and  feel  desirous  that  it  should  come  to 
a  close.  For  a  week  I  have  been  compelled  to 
listen  to  discussions  of  which  I  have  been  the 
subject,  and  I  must  have  been  more  than  man, 
or  less  than  man,  not  to  have  felt.  Sir,  I  have 
felt,  and  felt  deeply.  I  am  not  offended  with 
any  man.  The  most  of  those  who  have  spoken 
against  me,  have  treated  me  respectfully,  and 
have  been  as  mild  as  I  had  any  right  to  expect. 
I  cherish  no  unkind  feelings  toward  any.  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  my  abolition  brethren,  though 
I  believe  their  opinions  to  be  erroneous  and 
mischievous.  Yet  so  long  as  they  conduct 
themselves  courteously  toward  me,  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  them.  It  is  due  that  some  remarks 
sliould  be  made  by  me,  before  the  conference 
come  to  a  conclusion  upon  the  question,  which 
I  hope  will  be  speedily  done;  for  I  think  a  week 
is  long  enough  for  a  man  to  be  shot  at,  and  it  is 
time  the  discussion  should  terminate. 

As  lliere  has  been  frequent  reference  to  the 
circumstances  of  my  election  to  the  episcopal  i 
oflice,  it  is,  perhaps,  proper  that  I  give  a  brief 
history  of   that  matter.     A  friend    of    mine — | 
brother  Hodges — now  with  God,  asked  me  to  ' 
permit  myself  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  that 
office.     I  objected — the  office  had  no  charms  for 
inc.     I  was  with  a  conference  that  I  loved,  and 
that  loved  me.     What  was  I  to  gain  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  a  happy  home — from  a  wife  and  chil-  | 


drcn  whom  I  loved  more  than  I  did  my  oAvn 
life?  But  my  friend  urged  me;  he  said  my 
election  would,  he  believed,  tend  to  promote 
the  peace  of  tlie  Church,  and  that  he  believed 
it  would  be  especially  important  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Methodism  at  the  south.  Finally  I 
consented,  witli  the  hope  of  failure;  but  I  was 
nominated  and  elected.  I  was  never  asked  if 
I  was  a  slaveholder;  no  man  asked  me  what 
where  my  principles  on  the  subject;  no  one 
dared  to  ask  of  me  a  pledge  in  this  matter, 
or  it  Avould  have  been  met  as  it  deserved. 
Only  one  man — brother  Winans — spoke  to  me 
on  the  subject;  he  said  he  could  not  vote  for  me 
because  he  believed  I  was  nominated  under  the 
impression  that  I  was  not  a  slaveholder.  I  told 
him  I  had  not  sought  the  nomination,  nor  did  I 
desire  the  office,  and  that  my  opinions  on  the 
propriety  of  making  non-slaveholding  a  test  of 
qualification  for  the  office  of  bishop  were  en- 
tirely in  unison  with  his  own.  Sir,  I  do  not 
believe  in  this  matter  of  secret  will  as  a  rule  of 
action,  either  in  the  revelations  of  the  Bible,  or 
in  the  prescriptions  in  the  book  of  Discipline. 
I  believe  in  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and 
in  the  written  law  of  the  Church,  as  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  Discipline.  I  took 
office  upon  the  broad  platform  of  that  book, 
and  I  believe  my  case  is  covered  by  it.  It 
was  known  that  I  was  to  reside  at  the  south; 
I  was  elected  in  view  of  that  very  thing,  as  it 
was  judged  important  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Church  that  one  of  the  bishops  should  re- 
side in  that  section  of  the  work,  and  it  was 
judged  I  could  be  more  useful  there  than  else- 
where. Well,  wliat  was  I  to  do  then?  I  was 
located  iu  a  country  Avhere  free  persons  could 
not  be  obtained  for  hire,  and  I  could  not  do  the 
work  of  the  family;  my  wife  could  not  do  it; 
what  was  I  to  do?  I  was  compelled  to  hire 
slaves,  and  pay  their  masters  for  their  hire; 
but  I  had  to  change  them  every  year — they 
were  bad  servants,  for  they  had  no  interest  in 
rae  or  mine — and  I  believe  it  would  have  been 
less  sin  before  God  to  have  bought  a  servant 
who  would  have  taken  an  interest  in  me  and 
I  in  him  ;  but  I  did  not  do  so.  At  length, 
however,  I  came  into  the  possession  of  slaves; 
and  I  am  a  slaveholder — as  I  have  already 
explained  to  the  conference — and  I  can  not 
help  myself.  It  is  known  that  I  have  waded 
through  deep  sorrows  at  the  south  during  the 
last  four  years;  I  have  buried  the  wife  of  my 
youth,  and  the  mother  of  my  children,  wJio 
left  me  with  a  family  of  motherless  children, 
who  needed  a  friend  and  a  mother.  I  sought 
another — and  with  tliis  the  conference  has 
nothing  to  do — I  found  one  who,  I  believed, 
would  make  me  a  good  wife,  and  a  good  motlier 
for  my  children.  I  had  known  her  long;  my 
children  knew  her  and  loved  her.  I  sought  to 
make  my  home  a  happy  one,  and  I  liave  done 
so.  Sir,  I  have  no  ajjology  to  make.  It  has 
been  said  I  did  tliis  thing  voluntarily,  and 
with  my  eyes  open.  I  did  so  deliberately,  and 
n  the  fear  of  God;  and  God  has  blessed  our 
union.  I  might  have  avoided  this  difficulty 
by  resorting  to  a  trick — by  making  over  these 
slaves  to  my  wife  before  marriage,  or  by  doing 
as  a  friend  who  has  taken  ground  in  favor  of 
the  resolution  before  you  suggested:  "Why," 
said  he,  "did  you  not  let  your  wife  make  over 
these  negroes  to  her  children,  securing  to  her- 
self an  annuity  from  them?"  Sir,  my  con- 
science would  not  allow  me  to  do  this  thing. 
If  I  had  done  so,  and  those  negroes  had  passed 
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into  the  hands  of  those  \7ho  would  have  treated  ' 
them  unkindly,  I  sliouid  have  been  unhappy,  i 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  bretlircn,  I  atn  a 
slaveliolder  for  conscience'  sake.  I  have  no ' 
doubt  that  my  wife  ■would,  Tvithout  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  consent  to  the  manumission  i 
of  tliose  slaves,  if  I  thought  proper  to  do  it.  ! 
I  know  she  would  unhesitatingly  consent  to  any  | 
arrangement  I  might  deem  it  proper  to  make 
on  the  subject.  But  how  am  1  to  free  them? 
Some  of  them  are  old,  too  old  to  work  to  sup- 
port themselves,  and  are  only  an  expense  to 
me,  and  some  of  them  are  little  children; 
where  shall  I  send  these,  and  who  will  provide 
for  them?  But  perhaps  I  shall  be  permitted  to 
keep  these;  but,  then,  if  the  others  go,  how 
shall  I  provide  for  these  helpless  ones?  and, 
as  to  the  others,  to  what  free  state  shall  I  send 
them?  and  what  would  be  their  condition? 
Beside,  many  of  them  would  not  go;  they  love 
their  mistress,  and  could  not  be  induced,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  leave  her.  Sir,  an  aged 
and  respectable  minister  said  to  me,  several 
years  ago,  when  I  had  stated  just  such  a  case 
to  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  do,  "  I 
would  set  them  free,"  said  he;  "I'd  wash  my 
hands  of  them,  and  if  they  went  to  the  devil, 
I'd  be  clear  of  them."  Sir,  into  such  views  of 
religion  or  philanthropy  my  soul  can  not  enter. 
I  believe  the  providence  of  God  has  thrown 
these  creatures  into  my  hands,  and  holds  me 
responsible  for  their  proper  treatment.  I  have 
secured  them  to  my  wife  by  deed  of  trust  since 
our  marriage.  The  arrangement  was  only  in 
accordance    with    an    understanding    existing 

Erevious  to  marriage.  These  servants  were 
ers;  she  had  inherited  them  from  her  former 
liusband's  estate;  they  had  been  her  only 
source  of  support  during  her  widowhood,  and 
would  still  be  her  only  dependence  if  it  should 
please  God  to  remove  me  from  her.  I  have 
notliing  to  leave  her.  I  have  given  my  life  to 
the  Church  from  the  days  of  my  youth — and  I 
am  now  fifty — and  altliough,  as  I  have  previ- 
ously remarked,  she  would  consent  to  any  ar- 
rangement I  might  make,  yet  I  can  not  consent 
to  take  advantage  of  her  atfectioa  for  me  to  in- 
duce her  to  do  what  would  injure  her  without 
at  all  benefiting  the  slaves. 

Sir,  I  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  this 
body  of  grave  and  reverend  ministers  would 
make  this  a  subject  of  serious  discussion.  I 
thought  it  likely  that  there  might  be  some  warm 
ultra  brethren  here,  who  would  take  some  ex- 
ception to  my  course,  and,  on  that  account,  I 
did  not  make  the  deed  of  trust  before  marriage, 
lest  some  should  suppose  I  designed  to  dodge 
the  responsibility  of  the  case.  Those  who 
know  me  must  know  that  I  could  not  be  gov- 
erned by  the  mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 
What  can  I  do?  I  have  no  confession  to  make; 
I  intend  to  make  none.  I  stand  upon  the 
broad  ground  of  the  Discipline  on  which  I  took 
office,  and,  if  I  have  done  wrong,  put  me  out. 
The  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  has  pre- 
judged this  case.  He  makes  me  the  scape- 
goat of  all  the  difficulties  which  abolition  ex- 
citement has  gotten  up  at  the  north.  I  am  the 
only  one  to  blame,  in  his  opinion,  should  mis- 
chief grow  out  of  this  case.  But  I  repeat,  if  I 
have  sinned  against  the  Discipline,  I  refuse  not 
to  die.  I  have  spent  my  life  for  the  benefit  of 
the  slaves.  "When  I  was  but  a  boy,  I  taught  a 
Sunday  school  for  slaves,  in  which  I  taught  a 
number  of  them  to  read;  and  from  that  period 
till  this  day  I  have  devoted  my  energies  to  the 


promotion  of  their  happiness  and  salvation; 
with  all  my  influence  in  private,  in  public,  with 
my  tongue,  with  my  pen,  I  have  assiduously 
endeavored  to  promote  their  present  and  eternal 
liappiness.  And  am  I  to  be  sacrificed  by  those 
who  have  done  little  or  nothing  for  them?  It 
is  said  I  have  rendered  myself  unacceptable  to 
our  people.  I  doubt  this;  I  have  just  returned 
from  Philadelphia,  where  they  knew  me  to  be  a 
slaveholder,  yet  they  flocked  to  hear  me,  and 
the  presence  of  God  was  with  us;  we  had  a 
good,  warm,  old-fashioned  meeting.  I  may  be 
unacceptable  in  Xew  York,  yet,  from  the  expe- 
rience I  have  had,  I  doubt  even  that.  To  whom 
am  I  unacceptable?  Not  to  the  people  of  the 
south — neither  masters  nor  slaves.  Has  my 
connection  with  slaves  rendered  me  less  accept- 
able to  the  colored  people  of  the  south — the  very 
people  for  whom  all  this  professed  sympathy  is 
felt?  Does  the  fact  that  I  am  a  slaveholder 
make  me  less  acceptable  among  them?  Let 
those  who  have  labored  long  among  them  an- 
swer the  question.  Sir,  I  venture  to  say  that 
in  Carolina  or  Georgia  I  could  to-day  get  more 
votes  for  the  office  of  bishop  from  the  colored 
people,  than  any  supporter  of  this  resolution, 
let  him  avow  himself  an  emancipator  as  openly 
as  he  pleases.  To  the  colored  people  of  the 
south  there,  and  to  their  owners — to  the  entire 
membership  of  the  slaveholding  conferences,  I 
would  not  oe  unacceptable — but  perhaps  they 
are  no  part  of  "our  people;"  in  short,  sir,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  should  not  be  unacceptable  to  one 
half  of  the  connection;  but  on  this  question  I 
have  nothing  to  say.  Should  the  conference 
think  proper  to  pass  me,  there  is  plenty  of 
ground  where  I  can  labor  acceptably  and  use- 
fully. The  slaveholding  conferences  will  pre- 
sent a  field  sufficiently  large  for  me,  should  I 
live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  and  the  bishops, 
in  arranging  the  work,  will  certainly  have  dis- 
cretion enough  not  to  send  me  where  I  would 
not  be  received;  nor  would  I  obtrude  myself 
upon  any  conference,  or  lay  my  hands  upon  the 
head  of'auy  brother  who  would  feel  himself 
contaminated  by  the  touch.  However,  on  this 
subject  I  have  nothing  to  say.  The  conference 
can  take  its  course;  but  I  protest  against  the 
proposed  action  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  Discipline,  and  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
secured  to  me  by  that  book.  Yet  let  the  con- 
ference take  the  steps  they  contemplate;  I  enter 
no  plea  for  mercy,  I  make  no  appeal  for  sympa- 
thy; indeed,  I  love  those  who  sympathize  with 
me,  but  I  do  not  want  it  now.  '  I  wish  you  to 
act  coolly  and  deliberately,  and  in  the  fear  of 
God;  but  I  would  rather  that  the  conference 
would  change  the  issue,  and  make  the  resolu- 
tion to  depose  the  bishop,  and  take  the  ques- 
tion at  once,  for  I  am  tired  of  it.  The  country 
is  becoming  agitated  upon  the  subject,  and  I 
hope  the  conference  will  act  forthwith  on  the 
resolution.  (Debates  of  1844,  p.  146;  also, 
pp.  148-150.) 


DOCUMENT  49. 

Speech  of  Rev.  James  B.  Finley  in  the  Case  of 
Bishop  Andrew,  May  28,  1844. 

Mr.  FixLEY  said, — Mr.  President,  I  arise  with 
some  trepidation,  and  think  I  should  not  speak 
at  all  if  I  were  not  placed  in  the  situation  I 
am,  as  the  mover  of  the  substitute  on  your  ta- 
ble.    "When  I  proposed  it,  it  was  with  the  pur- 
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est  motives,  I  am  sure,  and  believing  it  would 
be  more  acceptable  than  the  original  resolution. 
In  framing  that  substitute,  I  thought  I  took 
ground  on  the  constitution  of  our  Church;  and 
I  am  sure  I  have  expressed  nothing  in  the  pre- 
amble but  what  are  the  acknowledged  facts  in 
the  case.  The  resolution  is  only  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  General  conference  in  reference  to 
the  facts  as  they  exist,  in  connection  with  the 
situation  in  which  these  circumstances  have 
placed  the  superintendent. 

Now,  sir,  in  regard  to  the  ground  taken,  this 
General  conference  is  restricted  against  doing 
any  thing  which  will  destroy  our  itinerant  gen- 
eral superintendency.  This  principle  must  be 
conceded.  That  Bishop  Andrew  has  become 
connected  with  the  great  evil  of  slavery,  he 
himself  has  declared  on  this  floor,  and  says  he 
is  a  slaveholder.  This  fact  will  not  be  denied; 
and  that  this  connection  with  slavery  has  drawn 
after  it  circumstances  that  will  embarrass  his 
exercising  the  office  of  an  itinerant  general  su- 
perintendent, if  not,  in  some  places,  entirely 
prevent  it.  I  ask  any  man  on  this  floor  to  deny 
these  things.  Now,  sir,  are  not  all  the  facts 
true,  and  true  to  the  life?  Hence,  the  question 
follows.  Will  this  General  conference  permit 
one  of  its  vital  and  constitutional  principles  to 
be  broken  down  and  trampled  under  foot,  be- 
cause one  of  her  general  officers  has  seen  fit  to 
invoh'e  himself  in  circumstances  which  will 
trammel  that  oflScein  more  than  half  of  all  the 
field  of  his  labor?  Now,  sir,  I  take  ray  stand 
here  this  day  to  oppose,  to  my  utmost,  the  vio- 
lation of  so  sacred  a  principle.  "Was  Bishop 
Andrew  involved  in  these  circumstances  when 
he  was  elected  to  that  oflSce?  No,  sir;  no  man 
here  will  say  he  was.  And  could  he  have  been 
elected  to  that  ofilce  if  he  had  been?  No,  sir;  no 
man  here  will  assert  that  he  could.  He  was 
chosen  with  the  declaration  of  southern  men  that 
he  was  not  then,  and  never  had  been,  connected 
with  the  evil  of  slavery;  and  we  had  reason  to 
believe  he  never  would  be,  or  he  could  not  have 
been  chosen  to  that  office.  Well  now,  sir,  what 
is  the  state  of  the  case?  He  has  become  a 
slaveholder.  I  ask  you,  sir,  whose  fault  is  this? 
It  is  his  own  voluntary  act,  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances.  This  voluntary  act  has  thrown 
this  great  body  of  ministers,  and  the  whole 
Church,  into  this  tremendous  state  of  agitation, 
of  which  he  could  now  relieve  us,  if  he  would, 
by  liis  resignation. 

But,  sir,  what  does  this  resolution  request  of 
him?  The  mildest  and  most  moderate  thing 
the  case  is  capable  of,  without  giving  up  the 
whole  principle;  namely,  "  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  General  conference  that  he  desist  from 
the  exercise  of  his  office  till  these  impediments 
be  removed."  This  resolution  was  modified  to 
the  most  easy  requirement  it  could  be  to  meet 
the  feeling  of  southern  brethren,  and  to  cover 
tlie  principle,  and  from  this  ground  I  will  not 
be  moved.  No,  sir;  on  this  ground  will  I  stand 
till  I  die.  There  are  two  great  principles  to  be 
determined  in  this  resolution  which  liave  not 
been  decided  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ! 
Church.  One  is  this:  Has  tlie  General  confer- 
ence a  right,  or  has  it  the  power,  to  remove  from 
office  one,  or  all  of  the  bishops,  if  they,  undor 
any  circumstances,  become  disqualified  to  carry 
out  the  great  principles  of  our  itinerant  gen- 
eral superintendency?  The  second  is,  Will  the 
Methodist  Church  admit  the  great  evil  of  slav- 
ery into  the  itinerant  general  superintendency? 
Now,  sir,  they  never  have  done  it;  and  if  there 


should  be  one  elected  at  this  conference,  he  will 
not  be  a  slaveholder.  But  I  can  not,  for  my  life, 
perceive  the  difference  between  continuing  one 
of  them  in  that  office  who  has  seen  proper  to 
connect  himself  with  it,  and  voting  directly  to 
put  one  into  it  who  holds  slaves.  It  is  the 
same  principle.  It  will  violate  the  constituted 
law.  It  will  injure,  if  not  totally  destroy,  this 
vital  organ  of  our  itinerancy.  This  office  re- 
quires work,  sir,  and  hard  work;  and  I  care 
not  wliat  it  is  that  would  obstruct  or  interdict 
the  circulation  of  this  vital  blood  of  our  itiner- 
ancy, that  bandage  ought  to  be  cut.  There  are 
many  other  circumstances  which  may  trammel 
its  operations.  Sickness,  old  age,  or  an  aliena- 
tion of  mind,  would  completely  disqualify  men 
from  the  exercise  of  this  office.  1  do  not  be- 
lieve the  doctrine,  once  a  bishop  always  a 
bishop.  I  hold  it  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  that  no  man  is  to  hold 
that  office  only  so  long  as  he  is  fully  able  to 
carry  out  its  principles  of  general  superintend- 
ency. I  never  shall  forget,  in  1836,  on  the  Gen- 
eral conference  floor  at  Cincinnati,  that  beloved 
man  of  God,  the  much-lamented  Bishop  Rob- 
erts, who  rose  and  tendered  the  resignation  of 
the  office  of  bishop;  and  what  were  his  reasons? 
The  first,  sir,  was,  that  his  declining  years 
and  strength  would  not  admit  of  his  carrying 
out,  to  the  full  extent,  this  great  principle  of 
Methodism;  the  second  was,  that  he  was  con- 
scious that  his  mental  powers  were  on  the  de- 
cline, and  he  wished  to  resign  while  he  was 
sensible  of  this  fact,  lest  he  might  arrive  at 
some  future  point  when  he  would  not  be  so  sen- 
sible of  this,  and  thus  injure  the  Church.  Now, 
sir,  here  was  a  man  that  loved  the  Church  and 
the  great  vital  principle  of  itinerant  general 
superintendency,  much  more  than  he  loved  the 
office  of  bishop.  I  pray  to  God  this  office  may 
always  be  filled  with  such  men  !  Bu,t,  sir,  I 
think  this  principle  is  fully  conceded,  that  this 
conference  has  the  power.  Then,  sir,  in  pass- 
ing this  resolution,  let  us  not  be  charged  with 
acting  out  of  our  constitutional  powers. 

But,  sir,  it  is  pleaded  here,  in  the  case  of 
Bishop  Andrew,  that  the  conservativeness  of 
the  Discipline  fully  covers  his  case.  Now,  I 
wish  to  meet  this  argument.  It  has  been  reit- 
erated, again  and  again,  that  the  Discipline  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  conserva- 
tive toward  slavery.  This  assumption  I  most 
positively  and  emphatically  deny.  Methodism 
and  the  Slethodist  Discipline  have  always  been, 
and  are  now,  and  I  hope  will  be  while  the 
world  stands,  belligerent  toward  slavery,  and 
liave  branded  it  in  the  forehead,  so  that  all  the 
world  may  see  it  as  a  great  evil.  Now,  sir,  how 
a  grave  body  of  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  can  hold  that  this  great 
moral  evil  can  be  justified  and  sanctified  by 
the  Methodist  Discipline,  is  a  strange  paradox 
to  me.  Any  man  who  can  say  it  is  right  for 
him  to  hold  his  fellow-being  in  bondage,  and 
buy  and  sell  him  at  pleasure,  put  him  under  an 
overseer,  and  drive,  tchip,  and  half  starve  him, 
and  that  this  is  connived  at  by  the  Methodist 
Church,  I  think  must  have  a  queer  view  of  the 
Church  and  her  Discipline.  I  now  say  in  my 
place,  before  God,  tliat  whenever  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  shall  sanction  this  doctrine, 
as  much  as  I  love  her,  I  will  leave  it  and  seek 
another  community.  Now,  I  say  again,  there 
is  not  one  item  in  the  Discipline  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  that  has  any  conservative 
principle  toward  slavery  as  a  great  moral  evil; 
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yet  I  will  say,  Bir,  it  has  some  conservativcness 
toward  her  ministers  and  members,  Trho, 
through  necessity,  arc  connected  with  it,  and 
can  not  help  themselves,  and  this  conservativc- 
ness is  clearly  defined.  Yes,  sir,  I  repeat, 
clearly  defined',  so  that  none  may  be  mistaken 
on  this  subject.  And  what  is  this  conserva- 
tiveness?  It  is  this:  When  the  master  can  not 
set  his  slave  free,  and  that  slave  enjoy  his  free- 
dom; when  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  mas- 
ter to  free  his  slave",  or  that  slave  to  enjoy  his 
freedom,  slavery  is  fixed  on  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  the  case;  and  if  there  be  any  such  case. 
It  could  not,  and  should  not,  be  called  a  sin.  But 
I  hold  that  this  conservativcness  goes  not  one 
step  further  to  extenuate  any  man  from  crime; 
as  a  slaveholder,  it  is  the  necessity  of  the  case 
that  saves  him  from  crime.  Now,  sir,  on  this 
platform  I  stand  before  God,  and  on  this  I  am 
not  afraid  to  die  and  go  to  his  judgment.  By 
the  southern  men  I  am  taunted  with  being  an 
abolitionist.  So  I  am,  sir,  in  the  Methodist 
sense  of  that  word;  but  none  can  say  that  I  am 
a  radico-abolitionist.  I  throw  back  the  asser- 
tion with  perfect  contempt.  By  those  rabid  ab- 
olitionists I  am  called  a  pro-slavery  man,  and  I 
treat  this  with  the  same  disregard.  I  am  a 
Methodist.  I  stand  on  the  ground  that  ray 
fathers  in  Methodism  took,  the  great  Wesley, 
Coke,  Asbury,  M'Kendree,  and  the  venerable 
men  of  the  old  western  conferences,  the  Youngs, 
Lakin,  Collins,  Burke,  Parker,  Axley,  Sale, 
and  others,  and  from  this  ground  I  will  not 
move.  I  stand  here  as  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  largest  annual  conferences.  My 
brethren  have  confided  to  my  colleagues  and 
myself  the  great  principles  of  our  Methodist 
confederacy,  and  the  interests  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Now,  sir,  if  I  would  com- 
promit  these  great  principles,  and  return  home 
to  meet  the  people  arid  preachers  of  my  own 
conference — than  whom,  I  believe,  there  are  not 
a  purer  and  more  honorable  or  devoted  set  of 
ministers  in  the  world — I  would  deserve  to  be 
branded  with  the  name  of  Judas  on  my  fore- 
head. But,  sir,  it  shall  never  be  said  of  James 
B.  Finley,  nor  cast  up  to  my  children  or  grand- 
children. Your  ancestor  was  a  traitor  to  the 
high  trust  confided  to  him  by  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry  and  membership. 

Before  I  close  this  speech,  I  must  answer 
some  things  which  have  been  stated  on  this 
floor.  The  first  is  this:  that  in  the  infant  state 
of  Metliodism,  the  slaves  could  be  set  free  in 
every  state  of  the  Union;  but  whenever  the 
Methodist  Church  began  to  take  action  against 
slaveholding,  the  states  began  to  make  laws  to 
contravene  their  freedom.  Now,  sir,  I  ask, 
what  was  it  that  first  moved  the  Church  to  this 
course?  The  Church  always  considered  it  a 
great  evil,  and  had  some  hope  that  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  would  eventually  effect  much 
toward  its  destruction.  Then  the  preachers 
were  free  from  slavery  themselves;  then  they 
could,  and  did,  preach  against  it,  and  the  cause 
of  the  poor  slave  was  taking  deep  root  in  the 
public  mind.  Then  preachers  began  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  this  great  evil,  and  the 
other  preachers  thought  it  was  time  to  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  it,  believing  that  the  connect- 
ing of  slavery  with  the  ministry  would  rivet 
the  chains  of  slavery  the  tighter;  while,  if  the 
ministry  was  kept  free  from  it,  their  example 
and  teachings  would  be  a  great  means  of  bring- 
ing it  to  an  end.  In  taking  this  ground,  some 
of  the  states  passed  acts  to  fine  ministers  for 


preaching  against  it — I  have  a  witness  there 
before  me,  my  old  friend,  brother  Cartwright, 
who,  with  our  worthy  fathers,  fought  against 
til  is  great  evil.  I  recollect  my  worthy  old 
friend,  Ilev.  David  Young,  who,  in  the  days  of 
his  youth,  and  for  his  eminent  talents  and  fear- 
less'course  in  defense  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bond,  in  former  days,  called  the  western 
war-horse;  he,  sir,  was  fined  for  preaching 
against  this  great  evil;  and  Methodist  preach- 
ers used  to  preach  against  it,  and  many  of 
these  very  slaveholders  would  take  and  feed  us. 
This,  sir,  is  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

Now,  sir,  to  answer  a  few  more  things  that 
have  been  urged,  and  I  am  done.  It  has  been 
argued  that  they  hold  slaves  out  of  charity  to 
them.  Sir,  I  am  at  a  great  loss  to  know  what 
sort  of  charity  this  is,  to  hold  a  fellow -creature 
in  bondage,  and  make  him  work  hard  all  his 
life,  and  appropriate  all  his  labor  to  the  mas- 
ter's use,  for  charity  to  the  poor  slave;  to  buy 
and  sell  him  as  we  do  animals  is  a  queer  char- 
ity to  me,  just  such  as  I  pray  to  God  may  never 
be  exercised  toward  me.  Again:  it  is  said  we 
treat  them  as  we  do  our  children.  Now,  sir,  I 
ask.  Do  those  brethren  teach  their  children  that 
it  is  better  to  be  slaves  than  freemen?  Do  they 
put  their  children  into  the  field,  and  set  over- 
seers over  them?  Do  they  clothe  and  feed  these 
slaves  as  they  do  their  own  children?  Do  they 
teach  them  to  read  the  Bible,  and  qualify  them 
to  be  useful  citizens?  I  leave  all  these  answers 
for  others. 

I  never  will  agree  that  slavery  shall  be  con- 
nected, in  any  way,  with  episcopacy,  nor  any 
where  else,  only  by  necessity.  I  must  state 
again,  that  from  this  principle  I  never  will  be 
removed.  If  I  fall  alone,  it  shall  be  at  my 
post,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  the  blessing 
of  my  constituents;  and  it  will  be  said  by  them, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  He  was  worthy  of  the 
trust  committed  to  him.  I  will  be  greeted, 
when  this  great  question  is  decided,  let  it  go 
which  way  it  may,  by  those  of  the  member- 
ship and  ministry  in  my  own  country.  Now, 
that  my  opponents  may  not  have  it  to  say  that 
I  was  obstinate  and  unyielding,  I  will  say  that 
if  any  thing  can  be  proposed  that  will  har- 
monize this  matter  without  compromising  the 
principle,  I  will  go  for  it;  but  I  never  will 
compromise  the  principle — brethren  who  know 
me,  know  I  will  not.  I,  too,  am  a  southerner 
by  birth.  My  parents  were  slaveholders;  but, 
at  an  early  day,  they  were  so  convinced  of  the 
evil  of  slavery,  and  of  the  baneful  influence  it 
must  have  on  their  children,  that  ray  father  at 
once  freed  himself  and  his  children  of  this 
curse.  After  having  r.iised  a  crop  of  corn  on 
the  Scioto,  then  the  North-Western  territory,  he 
committed  to  me,  then  only  fifteen  years  old, 
all  his  slaves,  for  which  he  was  offered  six 
thousand  dollars,  and  I  moved  them  to  that 
place,  and  there  we  dug  troughs,  pounded  hom- 
iuy,  killed  raccoons,  opossums,  deer,  and  bears, 
and  then  they  were  left  to  manage  for  themselves. 
So,  sir,  vou  see  if  others  have  been  in  swamps, 
I  have  teen  too;  if  others  have  fed  on  raccoons, 
I  too  have,  and  am  not  a  whit  behind  any  of 
you  in  this  matter.  Having  thus  expressed  my 
position  fearlessly  but,  I  trust,  w^th  no  bad 
feelings  toward  any  brother,  on  the  ground 
which  I  believe  the  Church  has  always  occu- 
pied, I  take  my  seat,  and  shall  wait  the  issue 
with  as  much  composure  and  prayer  as  I  am 
capable  of.     (Debates  of  1844,  pp.  150-152.) 
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Mr.  DuniDody's  Speech  before  the  General  Confer- 
ence, May  X!8,  1844,  on  Bishop  Andrew's  Case. 
Mr.  Dunwody,  from  South  Carolina,  ro.=ie  and 
said  that  this  was  the  eighth  General  coiiforenco 
he  had  attended,  and  he  had  never  sat  so  long  at 
any  General  conference  as  at  this  one.  Although 
he  attended  the  conference,  he  did  not  intend  to 
make  a  speech  at  all,  and  the  reason  of  it  was 
this.  About  four  days  after  the  conference  he 
was  taken  sick,  and  was  confined  to  his  room  for 
a  week,  and  was  apprehensive  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  take  any  p;irt  in  the  proceedings. 
Another  reason  was,  there  was  so  much  idle 
talking  and  debating  among  the  members  of  the 
conference  lie  thought  it  would  be  useless  for 
himself  to  make  any  attempt  to  deliver  his  senti- 
ments; and  a  third  reason  was  that  it  was  so 
hard  to  get  an  opportunity  of  delivering  one's 
sentiments,  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
of  not  attempting  it.  But  as  an  opportunity 
was  now  given  to  him,  ho  felt  it  his  dut}-  to 
speak  upon  a  question  of  so  much  importance  as 
the  present  confessedly  was.  In  addition  to 
"what  he  had  already  said,  there  was  one  obliga- 
tion, among  others,  which  strongly  urged  him  to 
f)eak  to  the  question  now  before  the  conference, 
e  knew  the  subject  of  slavery  would  come  up 
in  some  shape  or  other;  and  as  "he  was  a  southern 
man,  he  believed  it  was  expected  he  would 
defend  the  rights  of  the  south,  as  he  understood 
them.  Otherwise  he  should  have  .staid  away 
altogether  from  the  conference;  but,  as  matters 
had  taken  the  turn  they  had,  he  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  decline  coming  here. 

The  debate  had  taken  a  very  wide  range,  and 
therefore  he  should  be  obliged  to  take  considera- 
ble range,  too,  but  he  would  say  nothing  that  did 
not  relate  to  the  subject  in  hand.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  offer  his  objections  to  the  resolution  for 
three  grand  reasons:  First,  it  was  unscriptural; 
second,  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church;  and,  thirdly,  it  was  mis- 
chievous in  a  very  high  degree.  "The  design  of. 
the  resolution  w"as  to  depose  Bishop  Andrew 
from  the  Episcopacy;  went  to  separate  him  from 
his  official  power  as  bishop  till  his  connection 
with  slavery  was  removed.  He  (Mr.  D.)  con- 
tended I  hat  Bishop  Andrew  could  not  change 
this  relation,  however  well  he  might  be  inclined 
to  do  it,  and  that  the  movers  of  this  measure 
knew  very  well.  But  it  was  in  perfect  unison 
■wilh  what  thev  had  already  said,  that  no  slave- 
holder could  be  connected  with  tlic  MethcKlist 
Episcopal  Church,  because  thev  believed  slavery 
to  be  a  moral  evil.  Of  course  he  .should  be  com- 
pelled, from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  examine 
this  in  speaking  in  relation  to  the  subject  of 
slavery.  Well,  first  of  all,  he  would  say  that 
there  was  a  mistaken  idea  with  regard  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  south  on  this  subject.  The 
southern  men  were  generally  charged  with  being 
j)ro-;-lavery  men.  It  was  not  so,  however.  They 
were  opposed  to  the  principle  itself,  and  would 
be  as  hmg  as  they  lived.  In  his  observations  he 
had  referred  to  the  three  parties  composing  that 
conference;  but  tliere  was  another  party  to 
which  he  would  now  allude.  Tliey  called  them- 
selves by  the  name  of  conservatives;  they  were 
opposed  to  slavery,  but  they  t(X)k  a  middle 
ground.  They  said,  if  it  be  an  evil  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  cured  by  preaching  of  the  divine 
word  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  they  agreed,  for 
that  was  their  doctrine,  too.  The  speaker  then 
went  on  to  illustrate  his  subject  by  a  reference  to 


the  history  of  Joseph,  and  the  sale  made  of  hira 
by  his  brothers  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  as 
related  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  said  they 
afterward  met  with  an  awful  rebuke  for  their 
unnatural  conduct  when  he  became  governor  of 
Egypt.  He  next  .spoke  of  the  Jewish  captivity 
in  Egypt,  and  the  awful  retribution  that  was 
afterward  inflicted  on  that  nation  for  its  cruelty, 
impiety,  and  injustice.  He  therefore  repeated 
that  slavery  was  a  moral  evil,  and  had  its  origin 
in  the  spirit  of  covetousness;  and  he  was  really 
afraid  that,  unless  religion  stepped  in  between 
us  and  it,  it  would  likewise  become  an  awful 
scourge  to  this  nation. 

Mr.  Dunwody  continued  to  say  that  the  people 
of  New  England  were  themselves  deeply  in- 
volved in  that  moral  evil.  Slaveiy  had  been 
introduced  into  New  England  as  early  as  into 
any  of  the  other  states;  they  had  been  engaged 
in  the  traffic  up  to  a  late  period,  and  bought  and 
sold  the  African  race  as  they  would  their  cattle 
or  merchandise.  He  believed  slavery  to  be  a 
great  moral  evil,  because  it  conld  not  be  denied 
that  there  were  people  who  treated  slaves  in 
some  sort  as  they  would  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  drove  and  sold  them  as  they  would  cattle 
or  merchandise;  and  therefore  it  nuist  be  a  great 
moral  evil,  and  it  was  a  base  imposition  on  the 
public  to  say  that  the  south  were  favorable  to  it. 
Yet  he  did  not  believe  it  was  a  moral  evil  in 
every  case.  He  would  give  tlie  brethren  who 
differed  with  him  all  they  could  in  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  justice  claim,  and  he  lioped  they 
would  give  him  all  he  could  morally  claim;  and 
therefore  he  believed  that  slavery  was  not,  in  all 
cases,  a  moral  evil.  Look  at  the  fourth  com- 
mandment: "  Remember  to  keep  holy  tiie  Sab- 
bath-day: six  days  shalt  thou  labor,"  etc.  The 
moral  law  recognized  the  connection  between 
master  and  servant.  The  same  relation  was  in 
the  tenth  commandment — "  Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbor's  wife,  nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his 
maid-servant,  nor  his  ox,"  etc.  Here,  then,  the 
same  ideas  of  holding  oxen  and  servants  wore 
coupled  in  degree,  and  a  man  had  as  good  a 
right  to  his  servant  as  to  his  cattle,  and  there- 
fore it  was  as  great  a  sin  to  covet  his  man- 
servant or  his  maid-servant  as  his  ox  or  his  ass. 
And  that  was  not  all;  the  patriarch  Abraham 
was  a  slaveholder.  He  proved  this  from  several 
texts  of  Scripture,  particularly  that  text  which 
referred  to  Hagar.  He  said  tliat  Sarah,  the  wife 
of  Abraham,  proving  unfruitful,  she  advised  him 
to  take  Hagar  and  have  children  by  her.  Now, 
sir,  said  the  speaker,  this  very  circumstance 
showed  that  slavery  was  an  evil;' but  he  was  not 
done  with  this  part  of  his  subject  yet.  Hagar 
afterward  met  with  ill  treatment  from  her  mis 
tress,  and  she  fled  from  her;  she  was  met  in  her 
flight  by  an  angel,  who  asked  her  where  she  was 
going.  She  said  she  was  flying  from  her  mis- 
tress. He  desired  her  to  go  back  again,  and  stay 
with  her  mistress;  which  was  another  proof  that 
Abraham  was  a  slaveholder.  Now  that  the  law 
did  not  sanction  the  running  away  of  slaves  was 
a  plain  inference  from  these  facts.  If  God 
thought  slavery  a  n\oral  evil,  he  would  have  told 
Alirabam  of  it,  and  made  it  a  part  of  the  cove- 
nant that  he  should  give  up  his  slaves.  Abra- 
ham, Jacob,  etc.,  were  all  slaveholders,  and  they 
had  all  long  since  gone  to  heaven,  and  if  slave- 
holding  were  a  sin  they  could  not  get  there. 
The  speaker  next  referred  to  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  and  showed  that,  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
the  Jews  were  allowed  to  purchase  slaves  from 
the  heathen  nations  around  them,  and  that  these 
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slaves  vrere  to  be  their  servants  forever  after. 
He  considered  that  Grod  could  not  authorize  an 
evil,  and  he  had  shown,  from  the  testimony  of 
the  Bible,  that  God  had  authorized  the  practice 
of  slavery.  He  next  referred  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  the  apostle  Paul  declared  the  law  to 
be  that  all  should  be  obedient  to  the  higher 
powers,  and  whoever  resisted  those  powers 
resisted  the  power  of  God.  In  this  country  the 
people  recognize  the  power  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States;  ihey  also  recognized  the 
power  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  states 
individually;  they  also  believed  that  they  were 
not  subject  to  any  foreign  powers;  and  some  of 
these  individual  states  say  they  will  hold  their 
slaves;  and,  as  he  had  remarked  before,  the 
apostle  required  them  to  be  obedient  to  the 
higher  powers.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the 
question  of  slavery  ever  got  into  the  Church. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  insisted  that  it  was  a 
moral  evil,  and  that  slaveholders  never  could  get 
to  heaven;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  apostle 
Paul  said  that  he  who  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  higher  powers  would  be  damned.  Philemon 
was  a  slaveholder,  and  he  was  high  in  the 
confidence  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  the  speaker 
did  not  know  but  he  was  a  preacher.  Paul 
knew  he  was  a  slaveholder,  and  he  never  re- 
buked him.  Philemon  had  gone  to  heaven  also. 
Mr.  Dunwody  next  referred  to  the  sixth  chapter 
of  1st  Timothy,  which  he  said  recognized  the 
relationship  between  master  and  servant,  and 
showed  that  a  brother  might  be  a  slaveholder. 
He  next  showed  that  the  Christian  religion  was 
never  destined  to,  nor  ever  did,  cancel  the  civil 
rights  of  mankind;  and  that,  he  insisted,  settled 
the  question  at  once.  How,  then,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  he  asked,  when  it  was  admit- 
ted that  religion  was  never  destined  to  cancel 
the  civil  rights  of  mankind,  could  they  cry  out 
against  the  evil  of  slavery?  The  speaker"next 
referred  to  several  other  texts,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  to  show  that  religion  never 
interfered  with  the  civil  rights  of  mankind,  and 
to  show  that  slavery  was  recognized  and  toler- 
ated in  all  ages  of  the  world.  He  said  it  was 
contrary  to  the  Discipline  of  the  Church.  Here 
the  speaker  read  the  rule  as  the  only  one  that 
bore  on  the  question,  and  insisted  that  the  case 
did  not  come  within  the  spirit  or  meaning  of 
that  rule  at  all. 

The  speaker  then  went  into  a  history  of  all 
the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  present 
difiiculty,  and  showed  conclusively  that  Bishop 
Andrew's  connection  with  slavery  was  forced  on 
him  by  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no 
control,  and  that  the  attempt  here  being  made 
•was  to  force  Bishop  Andrew  to  resign.  That 
was  the  design  of  the  resolution;  but  it  could 
not  succeed  in  the  absence  of  all  law  on  the 
subject,  and  such  doctrine  was  never  allowed  in 
any  General  conference  before.  There  were  only 
two  orders  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — 
those  of  deacons  and  bishops — and  if  this 
motion  should  prevail,  he  believed  that  ordina- 
tion would  no  longer  be  a  part  of  the  Discipline 
of  the  Church,  for  he  believed  that  no  discreet  or 
responsible  man  would  be  found  hereafter  to 
take  upon  him  the  duties  of  a  bishop,  and  Epis- 
copacy would  necessarily  be  driven  from  their 
Church  altogether.  One  brother  from  New  Eng- 
land said  they  were  upon  the  verge  of  a  dreadful 
precipice — ^that  a  volcano  was  about  to  burst 
upon  the  Church,  that  would  deprive  it  for  ages 
of  its  usefulness;  but,  he  asked,  were  they  not 
the.  authors  of  this  calamity?    0  but,  said  the 
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'  party,  slavery  is  a  moral  evil,  and  it  must  be 
put  down  at  all  hazards.  It  was  true.  Bishop 
t  Andrew's  friends  were  in  the  minority  here. 
j  Well,  then,  he  would  ask,  what  would  bo  the 
[  consequence  when  one  of  those  men  came  to  the 
south?  Why,  the  people  would  say,  there  is  tiie 
I  man  that  voted  against  Bishop  Andrew,  and 
I  wanted  to  pull  him  down.  The  consequence 
would  be,  that  they  would  pass  a  resolution  that 
such  a  man  should  not  preach  there.  That 
conference  should  not  take  upon  itself  those 
responsibilities,  or  the  consequence  would  be 
that  the  Church  would  go  to  the  wall. 

Mr.  D.  next  ivferred  to  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical polity  of  the  Jews,  which  he  said  was  a 
pure  theocracy,  and  it  was  ultimately  destroyed 
by  their  own  dissensions;  and  if  this  cotirse 
were  persevered  in,  they  would  force  the  south 
to  secede,  because  they  "did  not  believe  that  this 
conference  had  any  right  to  interfere  in  the 
question  of  slavery.  He  could  tell  the  conse- 
quence that  might  result  from  this  resolution,  on 
their  doctrine  and  Discipline.  Ho  had  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  brethren  in  the  south,  from 
which  it  appeared  the  greatest  alarm  prevailed 
there,  and  he  (Mr.  D.)  did  not  know  but  before 
that  conference  broke  np,  another  conference 
would  be  called  in  the  south  to  take  measures  to 
secede  from  the  Church  altogether.  He  con- 
tinued to  say  they  would  be  required  to  furnish 
their  proceedings,  which  would  be  brought 
before  tlie  public,  and  they  would  say,  You  can 
not  remain  in  that  conference,  and  can  not  form 
a  part  of  that  body.  There  was  another  con- 
sideration in  which  this  question  was  to  be 
viewed.  It  appeared  that  that  conference  in- 
tended that  they  were  not  to  hold  slaves  at  all. 
He  concluded  by  referring  to  the  relation  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  and  asked,  where  was 
there  a  more  interesting  relation?  The  I'esolu- 
tion  now  before  the  conference  went  to  sap  that 
relation,  and  not  only  that,  but  to  rend  their 
Church  in  twain,  if  such  events  should  be 
brought  about  by  a  reckless  juajoritv,  and  the 
south  were  driven  to  desperation.  There  were 
men  enough  in  the  south  who  would  direct  their 
proceeding,  and  they  would  trust  to  God  to 
settle  the  difficulty.  (Debates  of  1844,  pp.  163- 
166.) 


DOCUMENT  51. 

Mr.  Durbin's  Speech  on  Bishop  Andrew's  Case,  be- 
fore General  Conference,  May  29,  1844. 
Dr.  Durbin  rose,  and  alluded  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  his  position  in  making  an  after  dinner 
speech;  but,  as  it  could  not  be  avoided,  he 
would  make  the  best  of  it.  If  he  could  secure 
the  attention  of  the  conference,  he  would  try  to 
remove  some  erroneous  impressions  which  he 
thought  had  been  made  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate. The  first  remark  that  he  had  to  offer  was 
in  regard  to  a  statement  of  Judge  Longstreet, 
that  in  the  early  Church  the  aggression  of  Popery 
had  always  been  resisted  by  a  pure  and  stead- 
fast minority.  What  was  the  application  of  this 
remark?  Did  the  brother  mean  to  say  that  the 
action  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  re- 
gard to  slaver)',  in  any  way  resembled  the  growth 
of  Popery?  Or  did  he  mean  to  say,  in  this  age 
of  the  world,  and  in  this  country,  that  the  inter- 
ests of  society,  whether  civil  or  religious,  are 
safer  in  the  hands  of  the  minority  than  of  the 
majority?  Sir,  tlie  voice  of  history  does  not  say 
so.     The  institutions  of  our  country  do  Jiot  say 
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so.     The  Irother  will  not  go  before  the  world 
and  say  so. 

The  brother  had  also  stated,  very  broadly,  that 
the  legislation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  had  always  done  harm. 
So,  then,  the  objection  is  not  so  much  iigainstour 
action  in  tliis  case,  as  against  the  uniform  action 
of  Methodism  on  the  general  subject.  Sir,  I 
wi.-.li  I  could  go  before  the  world,  and  to  the  bar 
of  God,  with  as  clear  a  conscience  and  as  firm  a 
trust  in  regard  to  every  other  part  of  our  legisla- 
tion, as  in  regard  to  our  action  on  slavery.  But 
we  are  told,  again  and  again,  that  we  are  called 
here  to  judge  of  the  laws  of  sovereign  states; 
that  in  Vhe  case  of  Harding — and  in  every  similar 
case — we  nnist  be  judges  of  law — a  business 
wiih  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Nay,  more, 
sir,  we  are  told  that  in  the  vote  on  Harding's 
case,  this  body  not  oidy  acted  above  the  law  of 
the  land,  but  above  the  law  of  Methodism;  that 
we  voted  to  sustain,  not  the  Discipline  of  the 
Church,  but  simply  the  usa<ie  of  the  Baltimore 
conference.  I  have  heard  this  repeatedly  on  this 
floor,  and  have  seen  it  repeatedly  in  print;  and  I 
fear  that  the  public  mind  has  really  been  misled 
by  these  statements,  so  confidently  reiterated. 
But,  sir,  I  deny  the  whole  statement.  It  is  ut- 
terly groundless.  It  is  unjust,  both  with  regard 
to  the  Baltimore  conference,  and  this  General 
conference.  The  sole  question  we  had  to  judge 
of  in  Harding's  case  was — "Whether  it  loas  prac- 
ticable for  him  to  emancipate  his  slaves?  We 
found,  sir,  that  it  icas  practicable.  It  is  to-day 
practicable.  On  thai  ground,  and  on  that  ground 
only,  in  full  conformity  witli  the  provisions  of 
the  Discipline,  we  voted  against  the  motion  to 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  Baltimore  conference. 
We  could  not  do  otherwise,  sir,  with  the  Disci- 
pline in  our  hands.  I  did  not  vote,  nor,  I  believe, 
did  my  brethren  in  the  majority,  to  sustain  the 
usage  of  the  Baltimore  conference,  but  to  sustain 
the  laws  of  Methodism. 

We  of  the  nortli  have  been  repeatedly  taunted 
on  this  floor  with  our  differences  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  Sir,  whatever  other  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  there  may  be  amonw  us,  on 
one  point  there  is  none.  Our  minds,  and  hearts, 
and  feelings,  are  all  united  on  this  one  point  at 
least — that  the  Episcopacy  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  ought  not  to  be  trammeleJ  icith  slavery. 
On  that  point,  sir,  our  minds  are  as  the  mind  of 
one  man,  and  the  brethren  of  the  south  will  find 
it  so.  Nor  is  this  any  sudden  purpose.  It  is  tlie 
ground  we  have  always  lield,  and  we  shall  be 
found  standing  up  for  it,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to 
the  end  of  the  battle.  We  have  also  been  told, 
sir,  that  the  early  Methodists,  in  their  protest 
against  slavery,  went  further  than  Christ  and 
his  .apostles  had  done.  Nay,  sir,  we  have  had 
arguments  to-day  drawn  from  the  Bible  to  sus- 
tain slavery.  What  do  brelbren  mean,  sir?  Is 
it  their  intention  to  plead  the  word  of  God  in 
defense  of  slavery?  Do  they  really  believe,  with 
the  brother  from  South  Carolina,  who  spoke  this 
morning,  that  the  system  of  slavery  is  to  find  its 
authority  in  the  Decalogue,  written  by  God's  own 


hand?     Sir,  they  can  not  mean  this,  they  wi 

not  aflirm  this.     And  yet  we  were  gravely  told 

that  because  the  commandment  speaks  of  the  ox. 


and  the  ass,  and  the  man-servant,  and  maid-scrv 
ant,  in  the  same  connection,  that,  therefore,  the 
right  of  property  was  assumed  on  the  same 
ground  for  the  latter  as  for  the  former.  As  well 
go  a  little  further,  and  assume  that  the  loife  too 
was  a  chattel,  according  to  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mandment.   01  sir,  I  hope  we  shall  never  be 


compelled  to  hear  the  Bible — the  record  of  God's 
trutli — the  charter  of  human  freedom  and  liuman 
rights — appealed  to  in    support    of    American 

j  slavery. 

I  We  have  had  some  strange  statements  here  in 
regard  to  the  legislation  of  tlie  Church  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  Brethren  have  tried  to  make 
the  impression,  to  use  one  of  their  own  figures, 
that  tlie  north  has  been  putting  the  screws  on 
the  south,  and  continually  pressing  them  hai-der, 

!  till  at  last  the  compression  can  be  endured  no 
longer.  Sir,  the  facts  in  the  case  are  just  the 
reverse  of  all  this.  The  history  of  the  Church 
shows  this  point  indisputably,  that  the  highest 
ground  that  has  ever  been  held  upon  the  subject, 
was  taken  at  the  very  organization  of  the  Church, 
and  that  concessions  have  been  made  by  tlie 
Church  continually,  from  that  time  to  tliis,  in 
view  of  the  necessities  of  the  south;  that  while 
the  antislavery  principle  has  never  been  aban- 
doned, our  rules  have  been  made  less  and  less 
stringent,  and  our  language  less  and  less  se- 
vere— because  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  ab- 
sedately  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church 
in  tlie  south — and  these  concessions  have  been 
made,  too,  while  the  power  of  the  Churcli  has 
been  continually  passing  from  the  slave-holding 
to  the  non-slaveholding  states.  I  trust  brethren 
will  bear  this  in  mind.  Without  laying  stress 
upon  Mr.  Wesley's  vehement  denunciations  of 
slavery,  what  was  the  declaration  of  the  Church 
in  17b0?  "  We  pass  our  disapprobation  on  all  our 
friends  who  keep  slaves,  and  advise  their  freedom." 
The  language  of  1784,  wlien  the  Church  was  or- 
ganized, was  equally  bold.  All  private  members 
were  required  to  emancipate  their  slaves  in  tliose 
states  where  the  l.aws  allowed  of  manumission. 
The  action  taken  was  too  strong,  sir,  and  in  six 
months  it  was  suspended,  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  Methodism,  which  does  not  all  the 
good  she  would,  but  all  she  can.  The  Church 
then  made  a  concession  to  the  south  on  the  score 
of  necessity.  Even  the  language  on  the  question 
of  slavery  was  mitigated.  In  1796  it  was, 
"  What  regulations  shall  be  made  for  tlie  extir- 
pation of  the  crying  evil  of  African  slavery?" 
In  1804  it  was,  "  What  shall  be  done  for  tbe  ex- 
tirpation of  the  evil  of  slavery?"  In  1808  all 
that  relates  to  slaveholding  among  private  mem- 
bers was  stricken  out,  and  no  rule  on  the  subject 
has  existed  since.  I  might  advert  to  other  points 
to  show  the  truth  of  my  position,  that  the  Church 
lias  gradually  made  concessions  to  the  necessities 
of  the  slaveholding  states,  till  our  brethren  from 
tlie  south  say  they  stand  firmly  on  the  ground 
of  Discipline.  But  I  forbear:  it  will  not  be  de- 
nied by  any  who  are  conversant  with  the  history 
of  the  Church.  Is  it  necessary  to  make  still 
another  concession,  and  allow  slavery  to  connect 
itself  with  our  Episcopacy? 

Now,  sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  con- 
cessions ought  not  to  have  been  made.  Our 
fathers  wisely  made  them,  on  the  ground  of  ne- 
cessity. The  Methodist  Church  could  not  have 
existed  at  all  in  the  south  without  tliem.  This 
should  be  a  rebuki;  to  our  abolition  brethren  ev- 
ery-where  who  would  urge  this  question  to  ex- 
tremities. I  take  my  stand  on  the  conservative 
ground  of  the  Discipline,  as  far  from  extreme 
opinions  in  the  north  as  in  tlie  south.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  either.  I  would  not,  dare  not 
urge  our  southern  brethren  to  a  position  wliere 
they  can  not  stand.  The  Discipline  has  placed 
the  Church  in  the  proper  relation  to  slavery  in 
the  south.  She  does  not  propose  to  disturb  the 
relations  of  our  southern  brethren  on  the  qucs- 
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tion  of  slaveiy  in  the  south,  but  to  leave  them 
free  to  coiitoiul  with  the  evil  in  the  best  manner 
they  can  under  the  laws  of  tlieir  several  states. 
But  while  I  stand  up  iirnily  for  their  rights  and 
privileges,  and  shall  be  ever  ready  to  lend  wliat 
•weight  I  can  to  proiect  them  if  assaulted,  I  must 
beg  our  brethren  of  the  south  not  to  return  the 
question  of  slavery  upon  the  north  in  connection 
■with  our  general  sun<.Tinteudcncy.  This  is  the 
real  question — Shall  slavery  be  connected  Avith 
our  Episcopacy,  which  is  common  to  all  parts  of 
our  Church,  the  north  as  well  as  the  south,  and 
thus  cause  the  Church  to  give  her  example  in  fa- 
vor of  the  "  great  evil  of  slavery,"  in  a  form 
which  will  be  pleaded  as  decisive  of  her  judg- 
ment on  the  general  question,  and  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  no  necessity  exists  for  such 
a  declaration,  and  where  it  will  fearfully  agitate 
our  societies?  There  is  no  necessity  in  the  south 
for  any  one  of  our  bishops  to  hold  slaves  in  order 
to  do  his  work  there.  This  is  admitted  on  all 
hands;  while  it  is  as  readily  admitted,  even  by 
the  south,  tliat  there  are  many  conferences,  in 
which  his  connection  with  slavery  would  ren- 
der his  services  unacceptable." 

I  come  now,  sir,  with  as  much  delicacy  as 
possible,  to  examine  the  question  of  the  power 
of  the  General  conference  over  the  bishops.  It 
has  been  maintained  here,  sir,  that  the  General 
conference  has  no  power  to  remove  a  bishop,  or 
to  suspei\d  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  unless 
by  impeachment  and  trial,  in  regular  form,  for 
some  offense  regularly  charged.  If  this  be  true, 
sir,  I  have  greatly  misunderstood  the  nature  of 
our  Episcopacy.  From  whence  is  its  power  de- 
rived? Do  we  place  it  upon  the  ground  of  di- 
vine right?  Surely  not,  sir.  You  do  not  plead 
any  such  doctrine.  Whence,  then,  is  it  derived? 
Solely,  sir,  from  the  suffrages  of  the  General  con- 
ference. There,  and  there  only,  is  the  source  of 
episcopal  power  in  our  Church.  And  the  same 
power  that  confeiTed  the  authority  can  remove  it, 
if  they  see  it  necessary.  Nor  is  this  a  new  doc- 
trine, sir.  The  Minutes  of  1785  declare  that,  at 
the  organization  of  the  Cliurch,  the  "  episcopal 
ofBce  was  made  elective,  and  the  elected  super- 
intendent amenable  to  the  body  of  ministers  and 
preachers."  The  Notes  to  the  Discipline  assert 
that  the  bishops  are  "perfectly  subject  to  the  Gen- 
eral conference — their  power,  their  usefulness, 
themselves,  are  entirely  at  the  mercy"  of  that 
body.  Again,  sir,  I  bring  you  the  authority  of  a 
witness,  sanctioned  by  the  conference  of  1792, 
and  by  Bishop  Asbury,  and  whose  doctrine  on 
this  subject  is  indorsed  by  our  late  beloved 
Bishop  Emory.  I  do  not  mention  these  venerated  j 
names  for  the  mere  purpose  of  awakening  the  I 
feelings  of  brethren.  i 

I  would  not  call  the  sleeping  dead  from  their  i 
honored  graves,  as  some  have  done  on  this  floor.  I 
No,  sir;  they  are  escaped  from  all  our  strifes  and  ! 
warfare.  Let  them  rest,  sir — let  them  rest.  They  j 
never  saw  the  Methodist  Church  threatened  with  \ 
so  fearful  a  storm  as  that  which  now  hauj^s  over  ■ 
us;  I  know  not  what  they  would  say  or  do  were  j 
they  with  us  now.  But  hear  my  witness.  Rev.  i 
John  Dickens,  the  most  intimatefriend  of  Bishop  1 
Asbury,  in  a  pamphlet,  published  in  1792,  as  al-  ! 
ready  stated,  with  the  sanction  of  the  General  j 
conference,  thus  answered  a  question  put  by  Mr.  | 
Haramett,  in  reference  to  this  very  point.  "  Xow  I 
whoever  said  the  superiority  of  the  bishops  was  i 
by  virtue  of  a  separate  ordination?  If  this  gave  , 
them  their  superiority,  how  came  they  to  be  re-  | 
movable  by  the  conference?"  "We  all  know  i 
Mr.  Asbury  derived  his  official  power  frooi  the 


conference,  and,  therefore,  his  office  is  at  their 
disposal."  "Mr.  Asbury  was  thus  chosen  by 
tlie  conference,  both  before  and  after  he  was  or- 
dained a  bishop;  and  lie  is  still  considered  as  the 
person  of  their  choice,  by  being  responsible  to 
the  conference,  who  have  power  to  remove  liim, 
and  to  fill  his  place  with  another,  if  they  see  it 
necessary.  And  as  he  is  liable  every  j-car  to  be 
removed,  he  may  be  considered  as  their  annual 
choice."  Bishop  Emory  states  that  this  may  be 
considered  as  expressing  the  views  of  "Bishop 
Asbury  in  relation  to  the  true  and  original  char- 
acter of  Methodist  episcopacy;"  and  gives  it  the 
sanction  of  his  own  authority,  by  quoting  and 
using  it  in  the  twelfth  section  of  the  "  Defense 
of  our  Fathers."    (Debates  of  1844,  pp.  172-175.) 


DOCUilEXT  52. 

Speech  of  Dr.  Capers  on  Bishop  Andrew's  Case, 
May  30, 1S44,  before  General  Conference. 

Dr.  C.\pees  rose  and  said, — Mr.  President:  At 
no  previous  General  conference  have  the  contlict- 
ing  opinions  of  the  north  and  south  in  relation 
to  slavery  and  abolition  been  so  fully  and 
strongly  set  before  us  and  the  community,  as  at 
present.  I  wish  it  may  prove  for  the  better; 
though  I  can  hardly  hope  it  will  not  for  the 
worse.  In  what  I  have  now  on  my  mind  to  ut- 
ter, I  wish  to  call  attention  first  to  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to 
affect  this  question,  independently  of  all  sec- 
tional views  in  any  quarter. 

Perhaps  it  has  always  been  felt  since  the 
Church  has  been  extended  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, north  and  south,  that  brethren  who  have  oc- 
cupied 23ositions  far  north  and  south,  have  been 
opposed  to  each  other  in  their  views  of  this  sub- 
ject. Possibly  they  have  been  too  far  apart,  in 
local  position,  to  understand  weU  each  other's 
principles;  and  the  action  has  been  as  if  a  medical 
man  should  bestow  all  his  care  on  a  particular 
limb,  to  cure  a  disease  of  the  general  system. 
Now,  sir,  if  I  know  my  heart,  I  approach  this 
subject  with  an  ardent  and  sincere  desire  to 
contribute  something — if  ever  so  Little — to  the 
conservation  of  the  whole  Church.  However 
wide  a  difference  there  may  be — and  I  apprehend 
there  is,  indeed,  a  wide  difference — between  my 
views  of  slaveiy  as  it  exists  among  the  Meth- 
odists in  South  Carolina,  and  the  views  of 
brethren  of  the  north  and  east,  I  thank  God  to 
know  and  to  feel  that  this  difference  of  our  views 
has  never  awakened  in  me,  for  one  moment,  a 
disposition  to  inflict  the  slightest  injury  on  any 
brother.  If  I  have  ever  said  aught  against  any 
one"s  good  name,  as  a  Christian  or  Christian  min- 
ister, on  account  of  this  difference  of  opinion,  or 
have  cherished  in  my  heart  any  other  than  Chris- 
tian feelings  toward  any  one  for  a  cause  which  I 
deem  so  foreign  from  the  true  ground  of  faith 
and  fellowship,  I  am  not  conscious  of  it.  I 
have  considered,  sir,  that  our  Church  is  one,  and 
our  ministry  one,  in  spite  of  these  opinions. 

My  honored  brother  [Dr.  DurbiuJ  deprecates 
involving  the  north  in  a  connection  with  slavery; 
and  assumes  that  such  must  be  the  result,  if 
Bi.shop  Andrew  is  continued  in  the  general  su- 
perintendcncy.  But  I  hold,  that  if  the  north 
might  be  involved  in  the  evil  they  so  much  dep- 
recate, for  the  cause  alleged,  they  are  already  in- 
volved by  another  cause.  They  are  involved  by 
the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  unity  of  our 
ministry.     I  thank  God  for  this  unity;  a  unity 
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■which  stands  not  in  the  Epi>;copacj,  only,  but 
pervades  the  entire  of  our  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution. "We  have  not  one  Episcopacy  only,  but 
one  ministry,  one  doctrine,  one  Discipline — every 
usage  and  every  principle,  one  for  the  north  and 
the  south.  And  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  I 
can  not  but  express  my  surprise  that  it  should 
be  said — and  it  has  been  said  by  more  than  one 
brother  on  this  floor — that  if  the  present  measure 
should  not  pass,  it  •will  extend  the  evil  of  slavery 
over  the  north.  It  has  been  declared — and  I 
thank  brethren  for  the  declaratioti — that  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  any  to  oppress  the  south;  but 
they  insist  much  and  gravely  on  their  duty  to 
protect  the  north.  It  is  easy  to  err  in  the  appli- 
cation of  abstract  principles  to  practice;  and  I 
must  confess,  that  in  the  present  instance,  the 
application  appears  to  my  mind  to  be  not  only 
erroneous,  but  preposteroiis.  What,  sir,  extend 
the  evil  of  slavery  over  the  north  by  a  failure  to 
carry  the  resolution  on  your  table!  WJiat  is 
slavery?  What  ne'w  slave  ^vould  such  a  failure 
make'f  What  slave,  now  a  slave,  ^vould  it  make 
more  a  bondman?  Or  -who  that  is  not  now  a 
slaveholder  might  be  made  a  slaveholder?  Not 
one  more  slave,  nor  one  more  slaveholder  can  be 
made  by  the  failure  of  the  measure;  and  yet 
brethren  are  bound  to  carry  it,  not  that  they 
may  oppress  the  south,  but  merely  that  they 
may  prevent  an  extension  of  slavery  over  the 
north.  It  is,  they  say,  a  mere  matter  of  self- 
preservation.  As  if  for  the  cause  that  Bishop 
Andrew  was  made  a  slaveholder  without  his  con- 
sent, by  the  will  of  the  old  lady  who  died  in 
Augusta  some  years  ago,  all  these  brethren,  and 
all  they  represent,  were  about  to  be  involved,  or 
were  already  involved,  in  the  same  predicament 
•with  the  bishop,  whether  they  will  or  no.  The 
•phvA^e,  "  connected  with  slavrry,"  has  been  com- 
plained of  as  extremely  indefinite;  but  I  could  not 
have  thought  that  it  was  so  indefinite  as  this  hy- 
pothesis proceeds  to  make  it.  Bishop  Andrew's 
"connection  with  slavery,"'  brethren  assure  us, 
will  carry  the  defilement  tohundreds  of  thousands 
who  are  now  clean,  unless  they  prevent  it  by  tlie 

f)assage  of  that  resolution.  I  "can  not  trace  this 
ine  of  connection;  I  can  not  fix  its  figure;  I  can 
not  conceive  of  it  as  an  actual  verity.  Mesmer- 
ism itself  should  not  be  more  impalpable.  But 
I  am  free  to  declare,  sir,  that  I  have  no  desire  for 
the  extension  of  slavery.  I  could  wish  no  free- 
man to  be  made  a  slave.  I  could  rather  wish 
that  slaves  were  freemen.  I  certainly  could  not 
wish  my  brethren  who  are  served  by  freemen,  to 
be  taxed  with  such  incumbrances  as  some  of  us 
are,  who  have  slaves  to  serve  us. 

Sir,  I  consider  our  circumstances  in  this  de- 
bate quite  too  serious  for  extreme  speculations 
on  either  side;  but  if  brethren  will  indulge  that 
way,  they  will  allow  me  the  benefit  of  inferences 
fairly  deduciblo  from  their  own  mode  of  reason- 
i\ig.  A|nd  I  claim  the  inferences  as  fair  from 
their  argument  on  this  point,  that  if  they  are  in- 
volved, or  likely  to  be  involved,  in  the  evil  of 
slavery  by  their  relation  to  Bi.shop  Andrew,  they 
are  already  involved — inextricably  involved,  mi- 
less  they  break  up  the  Church — bV  the  fact  that 
they  are  akin  to  me.  Yes,  sir,  tliey  ami  I  are 
brethren,  whether  they  will  or  no.  Tlio  same 
holv  hands  have  been  laid  upon  their  heads 
and  upon  my  head.  The  same  vows  which  they 
have  taken,  I  have  taken.  At  the  same  altar 
where  they  minister,  do  I  minister;  and  with  the 
same  words  mutually  on  our  tongues.  We  are 
the  same  ministry  of  the  same  Church.  Not 
like,  but  identical.     Are  they  elders?     So  am  I. 


Spell  the  word.  There  is  not  a  letter  in  it 
which  they  dare  deny  me.  Take  their  measure. 
I  am  just  as  high  as  they  are,  and  they  as  low 
as  I  am.  We  are  not  one  ministry  for  the  north, 
and  another  ministry  for  the  south;  but  one,  and 
one  only,  for  the  wh"ole  Church.  And  I  can  not 
pass  from  this  point  without  thanking  brother 
Green  for  his  remarks,  so  fitly  made  wit'li  respect 
to  this  matter;  the  force  of  which,  I  am  per- 
suaded, can  not  possibly  be  thrown  off  from  this 
great  question.  Is  the  Episcopacy  for  the  whole 
Church?  So  is  the  ministry.  And  if  the  fact 
that  a  bishop  is  connected  with  slavery  in  the 
south,  requires  him  to  be  suspended,  because  he 
can  not,  while  so  connected,  exercise  his  func- 
tions acceptably  at  the  north,  the  same  must  be 
concluded  of  the  ministry;  which,  as  one  for  the 
whole  Church,  and  having  equal  constitutional 
comj^etency  for  the  north  or  the  south  indiffer- 
ently, must,  in  the  same  involvement  as  tlie 
bishop,  become  subject  to  like  disability.  Nor 
does  the  interference  stop  here,  but  it  extends  to 
the  privileges  of  the  membership  of  the  Church, 
as  well  iLS  the  ministry.  The  wound  inflicted 
by  this  thrust  at  the  bishop  goes  through  the  en- 
tire Church,  We  are  every-whero  one  Church — 
one  communion.  And  may  you  refuse  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper,  or  admission  to  a 
love-feast,  to  a  member  of  the  Church  in  Charles- 
ton, whose  business  may  carry  him  to  Boston, 
because  in  Boston  you  will  have  no  connection 
with  slavery?  Admit,  then,  the  principle  as- 
sumed on  the  other  side,  and  to  what  confusion 
will  it  not  lead  you?  First,  the  bishop  must 
surcease  his  functions.  He  may  not  be  allowed 
to  exercise  them  even  in  the  slavcholding  states  I 
Next,  the  ministry  in  the  south  must  be  declared 
incompetent  to  go  north.  Next,  they  may  not 
be  allowed  to  minister  at  all,  for  fear  of  contam- 
inating the  immaculate  north  by  their  ministiy 
as  Methodists  among  the  defilements  of  the 
south.  And  next — and  by  the  easiest  grada- 
tion— our  people  may  be  told  that  communi- 
cants at  the  south  may  not  be  communicants 
at  the  north,  and  can  not  be  received  as  such. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  course  of  aggression 
from  the  beginning  has  been  from  the  south 
toward  the  north,  and  not  from  the  north  toward 
the  south. 

[Dr.  Durbin  interposed:  "  Dr.  Capers  misap- 
prehends me.  I  said  the  course  of  concession — 
not  aggression — had  been  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  and  not  from  the  south  to  the  north."] 

Dr.  C.  I  understood  the  idea  to  be,  that  in  the 
conflict  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  north  has 
been  giving  up  to  the  south,  and  the  south  en- 
croaching on  the  north. 

[Dr.  D.  "My  words  were,  that  the  history  of 
the  legislation  was  a  constant  concession  from 
the  north  to  the  south.  That  was  all  I  said,  and 
all  I  wished  to  say."] 

Dr.  C.  I  am  glad  to  take  the  expression  in  the 
mildest  form.  And  in  what  I  have  to  answer, 
I  must  bog  indulgence  with  respect  to  dates.  I 
will  thank  any  brother  to  supply  the  date  for 
any  fact  that  I  may  mention. 

This  being  a  question,  then,  of  north  ana 
south,  we  must  first  settle  what  the  terms  mean. 
What  is  nortli  and  what  is  south  in  this  contro- 
versy? I  now  understand  my  brother  to  have 
said,  that  the  course  of  concession  has  l^een  from 
the  north  to  the  south;  and  I  think  he  also  said, 
that  these  concessions  hi\ve  been  made  while  the 
power  in  the  Church  was  passing  from  the  slave- 
holding  to  the  non-slaveholding  stiites.  He  car- 
ried his  dates  back  to  the  beginning,  and  gave 
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us  north  and  soutli,  as  far  back  as  1784.  But 
what  region  was  north,  and  what  south,  at  that 
time?  Our  brother  says  the  majority  was  south 
and  where  was  the  south  in  which  that  majority 
dwelt?  Was  it  in  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissinpi,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  or  South 
Carolina?  Where  was  the  south,  of  which  tlie 
brother  speaks,  at  the  date  he  gives?  A  few 
years  later,  we  find  two  or  three  missionai'ies 
.sent  into  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  but  the 
very  name  of  Methodism  had  not  reached  there 
in  1784.  Our  first  missionary  was  sent  into 
Mississippi  from  South  Carolma  in  1802,  and 
into  Alabama  in  1808.  But  we  had  Maryland 
and  Virginia  for  the  south.  Marj^land  and  Vir- 
ginia !  What,  the  very  center  of  the  system  south? 
And  if  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  the  south, 
"wliere  was  the  north?  Was  Now  York  the  north? 
What,  a  slave  state  north?  As  for  New  Eng- 
land, the  bright  morning  of  her  birth  had  not 
yet  dawned.  There  were  no  Methodists  there. 
Is  it  not  plain,  then,  that  our  brother  found  the 
majority  of  the  Church  to  have  been  in  the 
south  before  there  was  any  south?  and  the  north 
to  have  conceded  to  the  south  before  there  was 
either  north  or  south?  What  concessions  had 
one  slaveholdiug  state  to  make  to  anotlier  slave- 
holding  state?  Did  ever  Virginia  ask  conces- 
sions of  Carolina,  or  Carolina  of  Virginia?  It 
is  contraiy  to  the  nature  of  the  case  that  they 
should.  And  till  New  York  became  a  free  state, 
what  concessions  had  she  to  make  to  Maryland 
or  Virginia?  No,  sir,  this  question  of  north  and 
south  belonged  not  to  those  days;  and  the  "leg- 
islation " — as  my  brother  calls  it — of  those  times, 
and  times  still  later — whether  wise  or  unwise — 
is  to  be  accounted  for  on  very  different  grounds 
from  what  he  has  supposed.  In  those  times, 
slavery  existed  by  general  consent,  and  the  atro- 
cious slave-trade  was  carried  on  both  by  men 
of  old  England  and  New  England.  There  was 
no  jealousy  in  the  state  legislatures  of  any  interfer- 
ence of  a  hurtful  or  insurrectionary  tendency;  and 
it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  enact  laws  to  limit 
the  right  or  privilege  of  the  master  to  manumit  his 
slaves  at  will.  In  those  circumstances  our  rules 
about  slavery  were  commenced — rules,  of  the  char- 
acter or  tendency  of  which  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  speak;  but  which,  whether  good  or  bad,  lax  or 
severe  were  not  begun,  or,  for  many  years,  con- 
tinued in  a  struggle  between  south  and  north, 
slave  states  and  free,  but  out  of  a  common 
benevolence,  in  states  similarly  circumstanced, 
and  without  contravention  ^of  the  laws.  I  can 
not  give  date  for  the  rise  of  our  question  of 
north  and  south,  but  I  will  say  again,  that  it 
must  date  later  than  the  time  when  the  northern 
slaveholding  states  were  gradually  and  profit- 
ably disposing  of  their  slaves;  and  the  southern 
slaveholding  states,  not  yet  apprehensive  of  the 
antagonist  interests  that  were  to  arise  between 
northern  free  states  and  southern  slave  states, 
were  comparatively  indifferent  about  the  course 
of  things.  The  action  of  the  Church  was  not  a 
southern  or  a  northern  action,  but  such  as  was  ! 
deemed  admissible  in  the  .state  of  the  laws  where  , 
the  Church  exi.sted.  j 

It  has  been  urged  that  ilr.  Wesley  was  an  ab- 
olitionist, j 

[Dr.  Durbin:  "I  Take  the  liberty  to  say  that  I 
never  said  that  of  Mr.  Wesley."]  j 

Dr.  Capers.  I  presume  you  would  not;  and  I 
do  not  think  any  one  could,  on  mature  reflection. 
Mr.  Wesley  wrote  strong  things  against  slavery. 
But  he  wrote  cquiilly  strong  things  against  re- 
publicanism and  the  Revolution.    And  yet,  when 


these  United  States  had  achieved  their  independ- 
ence, who  acted  more  kindly,  or  taught  more 
loyal  lessons  toward  our  government  than  Mr. 
^\  esley?  And  I  must  say  here,  that  I  am  in  pos- 
session of  a  piece  of  information  about  his  anti- 
slavery  principles,  which,  perhaps,  other  breth- 
ren do  not  possess.  The  gentleman  mentioned 
yesterday  by  Dr.  Durbin — I  mean  Mr.  Ham- 
mett — was,  for  some  time,  my  schoolmaster. 
My  father  was  one  of  his  first  and  firmest 
friends  and  patrons,  and  a  leading  member  of 
his  society,  first  in  Charleston,  and  afterward  in 
Georgetown,  where,  for  a  while,  I  was  his  pupil. 
Owing  to  this,  I  suppo.se,  at  the  death  of  his 
only  son,  not  many  years  ago,  I  was  given  his 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Wesley,  during  his  res- 
idence as  a  Wesleyan  missionary  in  tlie  West 
Indies,  and  afterward  in  Charleston,  till  Mr. 
Wesley's  death.  The  handwriting  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ley is  unquestionable;  and  I  state  on  the  author- 
ity of  this  correspondence,  that  Mr.  Wesley  gave 
Mr.  Hammett  his  decided  countenance  and  bless- 
ing while  he  was  in  Charleston,  no  less  than 
when  he  was  at  St.  Kitts. 

Here  in  South  Carolina,  then,  Mr.  Hammett 
formed  a  religious  society  in  the  south  proper, 
and  in  the  south  exclusively,  with  Mr.  Wesley's 
sanction,  and  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  be- 
ing more  Wesleyan  than  what  was  called  Mr. 
Asbury's  Connection  was  thought  to  be;  and 
what  rule  did  he  adopt  on  .slavery?  Why,  nd 
rule  at  all.  My  information  is  completely  satis- 
factory to  my  own  mind,  on  this  point;  and  I 
say,  on  the  authority  of  that  correspondence, 
and  the  testimony  of  my  honored  father,  who 
lived  till  after  I  was  myself  a  minister,  that 
when  Mr.  Hammett,  with  Mr.  Wesley's  sanction, 
raised  societies  in  South  Carolina,  neither  did 
Mr.  Hammett  enjoin  on  those  societies  any  rule 
respecting  slaverj-,  neither  did  Mr.  Wesley  direct 
or  advise  any  such  rule.  And  why  not?  Can 
any  one  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it?  The 
reason  plainly  was  the  same  which  prevented 
Mr.  Wesley,  and  after  him  the  Wesleyan  Eng- 
lish conference,  from  ever  enjoining  any  rule 
respecting  slavery  for  the  missions  in  the  West 
Indies,  except  that  the  missionaries  should 
wholly  refrain  from  intermeddling  with  the  sub- 
ject. The  reason  is  found  in  the  loyalty  of 
Methodism  and  religion;  a  principle  which  no 
man  knew  better  how  to  appreciate  than  Mr. 
Wesley.  He  knew  not  how  to  make  rules 
against  the  law  of  the  land;  and  no  example 
can  be  adduced  in  the  history  of  British  Meth- 
odism of  disciplinary  rules,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  for  any  country,  in  advance  of  the  civil 
law.  This  is  the  ground  on  which  the  south 
now  stands;  and  M'ill  the  north  take  opposite 
ground?  If  they  do,  they  may  neither  plead 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Wesley,  the  British  Con- 
nection, or  Mr.  Asbury  for  it.  For  myself,  I 
must  utterly  abjure  all  right  or  pretcnsicm  on 
the  part  oi  the  Church  to  interfere  witli  tlie 
state.  Neither  can  I  put  myself,  neither  can  I 
suffer  m3'self  to  be  put,  in  contact  with  the  law 
of  tlie  land. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  my  brother  say  for  the 
north,  that  tlicy  have  no  intention  to  contravene 
the  laws  in  our  southern  states.  I  thank  him 
for  saying  so,  and  I  adjure  them  not  to  attempt 
to  do  that  thing.  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say, 
also,  that  in  the  case  of  the  appeal  of  Harding, 
there  was  not  a  brother  who  voted  to  sustain  the 
action  of  the  Baltimore  conference,  who  did  not  do 
so  under  a  full  persuasion  that  he  could  have  eman- 
cipated the  slaves  lawfully  if  he  would;  though 
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I  confess  I  can  not  but  fear  that  popular  opinion 
was  too  much  honored  in  that  mailer.  But  the 
question  of  north  and  south,  as  it  presents  itself 
in  the  case  before  us,  appears  to  me  to  involve 
the  Church  in  a  peculiar  way.  In  a  case  like 
that  of  Harding,  he  and  his  triers,  for  all  I 
know,  may  have  belonged  to  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, whose  laws  were  concerned,  and  may  all 
liave  been  reachetl  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  law  if 
they  were  deemed  to  be  offenders.  But  in  the 
case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  a  citizen  of  the  state 
of  Georgia,  whose  laws  are  displeasing,  sav,  to 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  or  the  nortli,  is 
arrested  b^-  a  General  conference,  composed — ^for 
two-thirds  of  it — of  northern  men,  on  an  allega- 
tion that  he,  the  citizen  of  Georgia,  conforms 
himself  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Georgia 
against  the  prejudices  of  the  northern  people; 
and  for  this  it  is  proposed  to  suspend  him.  It 
is  as  though  you  had  reached  forth  a  long  arm 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia,  to  bring  a  cit- 
izen of  the  latter  state  to  be  punished  by  the 
prejudices  of  the  former,  for  his  loyalty  to  the 
state  to  which  he  belongs.  Such  a  proceeding 
can  not  be  right;  and  yet — I  repeat — it  appears 
to  me  that  the  present  is  veiy  like  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. If  our  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends to  citizens  of  all  the  states,  it  must 
respect  the  laws  of  all  alike,  and  oppose  itself 
to  none.  What  should  it  avail,  to  admit  the 
obligation  of  inferior  officers  and  judicatures 
of  the  Chvxrch — such  as  deacons  and  elders,  and 
quarterly  and  annual  conferences — to  respect 
the  laws  of  their  several  states,  while  your 
highest  officers  and  supreme  jndicature — -your 
bisluips  and  General  conference  —  shoulff  be 
withheld  from  their  control,  or  even  be  allowed 
to  censure  and  oppose  them  according  to  your 
prejudices?  Patriotism  and  religion  both  re- 
quire that  we  should  bow  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  laws;  and  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws  of  all  the  states  alike.  Those  of  the 
north,  acting  in  this  General  conference  for  the 
whole  Church,  in  all  the  states,  have  no  more, 
right  to  run  counter  to  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  state  of  Georgia,  than  we  of  the  south 
should  liave  to  oppose  the  laws  of  any  of  the 
northern  states.  And  can  it  have  come  to  such  a 
pass  with  us,  that  one  is  of  the  south  because 
he  respects  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  south- 
ern states,  and  another  is  of  the  north  because 
he  respects  them  not?  South  or  north,  tlie  au- 
thority of  the  laws  is  the  same,  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Christian  citizen  to  observe  the  laVs 
must  be  acknowledged  the  same. 

It  has  been  urged  that  a  bishop  is  only  an 
officer  of  the  General  conference;  and  that  his 
election,  and  not  his  consecration,  gives  him  his 
authority  as  bishop.  And  to  prove  this  position, 
my  respected  brother  [Dr.  Durbin]  referred  for 
testimony  to  Dr.  Coke,  Mr.  Asbury,  and  Mr. 
Dickens.  But  I  could  not  but  think  there  was 
one  small  particular  wanting  in  the  testimony, 
the  lack  of  which  spoiled  it  altogetlier  for  the 
use  intended.  The  references  of  my  brother 
were  full  enough,  and  to  the  point,  if  he  had  j 
only  jneant  to  prove  that  a  bi.shop  is  amenable  to 
the  General  conference,  and  that  the  General  [ 
conference  has  full  power  to  put  liim  out  of  of- 
fice. But  to  reduce  a  bi-shop  to  a  mere  General 
conference  officer,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that 
that  body  had  a  right  to  displace  him  at  will, 
with  or  without  some  crime  alleged.  And  for 
this,  his  authorities  were  lacking.  No  authority 
of  Mr.  Asbury,  Dr.  Coke,  Mr.  Dickens,  or  any 
body  else — before  this  case  of  Bishop  Andrew 


caused  it  to  be  asserted  on  this  floor — can  be  ad- 
duced for  any  such  doctrine.  If  a  bishop  is  no 
more  than  an  officer  of  the  General  conference, 
wherefore  is  he  consecrated?  Shall  we  be  told 
also  that  elders  and  deacons  are  only  officers  of 
the  annual  conferences?  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  bishop  by  election,  who,  without  consecra- 
tion, should  assume  the  functions  of  the  Episco- 
pacy as  if  he  had  been  ordained?  Who  could 
consent  to  such  a  usurpation?  A  bishop  an 
officer  of  the  General  conference  only!  And  is 
it  in  such  a  capacity  that  he  ordains  and  stations 
the  preachers  at  the  aiuiual  conferences?  An 
officer  of  the  General  conference  only !  Then 
were  it  both  untrue  and  blasphemous  to  invest 
him  with  the  office,  with  those  holy  words  of  the 
consecration  service:  •'  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost 
for  the  office  and  work  of  a  bishop  in  the  Church 
of  God,  now  committed  to  thee  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  our  hands,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  we 
are  assured  that  a  bishop  must  be  considered  as 
no  more  than  an  officer  of  the  General  confer- 
ence, or  else  we  shall  incur  the  imputation  of 
Puseyism.  And  in  a  desperate  effort  to  fulfill 
our  purposes  on  Bishop  Andrew,  shall  wo  strip 
the  Church  of  every  thing  sacred,  and  reduce  it 
to  the  level  of  a  mere  human  association?  Is 
there  no  position  for  the  Church  above  that  of  a 
Freemason's  lodge,  unless  we  hoist  it  on  the 
stilts  of  the  High-Church  conceit,  to  the  pitch  of 
Puseyism? 

Much  has  been  said,  in  this  debate,  about  the 
constitution,  as  authorizing  the  measure  which 
brethren  propose  to  take  with  respect  to  Bishop 
Andrew;  and  I  must  beg  to  call  attention  to 
what  appears  to  rae  the  true  ground  with  respect 
to  that  question.  I  am  opposed  to  this  measure 
in  every  aspect  of  it;  and  for  many  reasons;  but 
its  unconstitutionality  forms,  to  my  mind,  its 
chief  objection. 

But  what  is  the  constitution?  and  how  shall 
we  interpret  it? 

It  is  either  the  supreme  disciplinary  law  of 
the  whole  Church;  or  it  is  that  law  of  the  Church 
by  which  the  governing  power  is  limited.  In 
the  first  sense,  it  is  the  embodiment  of  those 
principles  which  are  deemed  fundamenttd  to  the 
great  object  for  which  the  Church,  as  a  Christian 
connnunity,  was  constituted.  And  in  the  sec- 
ond sense,  it  is  that  application  of  these  princi- 
ples to  the  governing  power — the  General  confer- 
ence in  the  present  instance — which  confines  its 
action  Avilhin  the  limits  necessary  to  promote, 
and  not  hinder,  the  attainment  of  that  same  great 
object.  And  the  interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, in  either  respect,  should  always  be  such 
as  conforms  to  the  grand  object  of  the  Church's 
organization.  This  object  is  declared  to  be  "the 
spreading  of  Scriptural  holiness  over  these  lands;" 
and  whatever  militates  against  this  object,  must, 
therefore,  be  contrary  to  the  constitution.  As  it 
respects  the  Church  at  large,  the  constitution  is 
contained  in  the  Articles  of  Religion,  and  the 
General  Rules;  as  it  applies  to  the  General  con- 
ference, the  Restrictive  Rules  are  technically  the 
constitution.  Now,  whatever  else  may  be  .said 
about  this  constitution,  it  will  not  be  denied 
that. 

It  must  be  Christian — agreeing  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

It  must  be  Protestant — maintaining  the  holy 
Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. 

And  it  mu-st  be  consistent  with  the  great  ob  - 
ject  for  which  we  have  all  along  steadfastly  held 
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it  to  be  our  belief  that  God  has  raised  \is  up. 
It  must  consist  \rith  our  calling  of  God.  "  to 
spread  Scripture  holiness  over  these  lands." 

But  in  all  these  respects,  I  must  call  in  ques- 
tion the  constitutionalit}'  of  the  measure  before 
us.  Bishiip  Andrew  is  to  be  required  to  eman- 
cipate ceriaia  negi'oes;  and  to  remove  thera  from 
Georgia  to  some  free  state  that  he  may  be  en- 
abled to  do  so.  This  is  not  affirmed  in  so  many 
words  in  the  resolution  on  your  table,  but  it  is 
the  deed  which  that  resolution  seeks  to  effect; 
the  only  contingency  known  in  the  resolution 
being  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  which  can 
be  effected  in  no  other  way  but  by  their  removal. 
No  question  is  asked,  or  care  taken,  as  to  the  age 
and  infirmities  of  any  of  these  negroes,  whom  he 
is  thus  to  take  into  a' strange  land  and  climate  for 
emancipation;  nor  what  may  be  the  wants  of 
childhood  among  them;  nor  what  ties  of  kindred 
are  to  be  sundered;  but  the  deed  must  be  done, 
and  he  must  make  haste  to  do  it,  for  nothing 
else  can  restore  him  to  his  functions  as  a  bishop. 
Now,  this  is  unconstitutional,  for  it  is  unchris- 
tian. Whatever  odium  may  attach  to  slavery, 
many  a  slave  would  curse  you  for  freedom  tlius 
procured;  and  Bishop  Andrew  as  a  Christian 
man,  not  to  say  a  Christian  bishop,  might  not 
dare  to  sin  against  the  law  of  love,  in  the  way 
you  would  require. 

And  it  is  unconstitutional,  because  it  is  not 
Protestant.  Our  fifth  Article  says:  "The  holy 
Scriptures  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion: so  that  whatsoever  is" not  read  therein,  nor 
may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of 
any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article 
of  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to 
salvation."  And  the  twenty-third  Article  saj-s: 
"  Tlie  President,  the  Congress,  the  general  as- 
semblies, the  governors,  and  the  councils  of 
state,  as  the  delegates  of  the  people,  are  the 
rulers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  power  made  to  them  hy  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  cox- 
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there  is  no  injunction  of  the  holy  Scriptures 
more  positive  than  that  which  respects  submis- 
sion to  the  civU  power;  this  power  is  recognized 
in  our  twenty-third  Article  as  existing  in  the 
general  assemblies,  etc.,  according  to  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  respective  states;  and  yet  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  sets  aside  the  injunction  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  authority  of  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  Georgia,  and  makes  your  ipse  dixit,  uttered 
by  the  force  of  northern  prejudices,  the  supreme 
rule  for  the  bishop's  conduct — a  rule  which  he 
must  observe  with  or  without  his  conscience, 
and  for  or  against  humanitv  and  religion,  or 
be  laid  aside  from  the  holy  duties  of  his  sacred 
office,  because  you  arbitrarily  demand  it  from 
your  chair  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  I  say 
this  is  not  Protestant;  and  that  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional, because  it  is  contrary  to  Protest- 
antism. 

And  it  is  unconstitutional,  yet,  again,  because 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  great  object  for  which 
the  Church  has  been  constituted,  as  it  must  im- 
pede and  hinder  the  course  of  our  ministry  in 
manv  of  the  states,  and  debar  our  access  alto- 
gether to  large  portions  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion. 

I  beseech  brethren  to  allow  due  weight  to  the 
considerations  which  have  been  so  kindly  and 
ably  urged  by  others  on  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  contemplate  it,  I  confess,  with  a  bleed- 
ing heart.  Never,  never  have  I  suffered  as  in 
view  of  the  evil  which  this  measure  threatens 


against  the  south.  The  agitation  has  already 
begun  there;  and  I  tell  you  that  though  our 
hearts  were  to  be  torn  out  of  our  bodies  it  could 
avail  nothing,  when  once  you  have  awakened 
the  feeling  that  we  can  not  be  trusted  among  the 
slaves.  Once  3-ou  have  done  this  thing,  you 
have  effectually  destroyed  us.  I  could  wish  to 
die  sooner  than  live  to  sec  such  a  day.  As  sure 
as  you  live,  brethren,  tliere  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands, nay,  hundreds  of  thousands,  whose  des- 
tiny may  be  periled  by  your  decision  on  this 
case.  "\\'hen  we  tell  you  that  we  preach  to  a 
hundred  thousand  slaves  in  our  missionary  field, 
we  only  announce  the  beginning  of  our  work — 
the  beginning  openings  of  the  door  of  access  to 
the  most  numerous  masses  of  slaves  in  the 
south.  When  we  add,  that  there  are  two  hun- 
dred thousand  now  within  our  reach  who  have 
no  Gospel  unless  we  give  it  to  them,  it  is  still 
but  the  same  announcement  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  opening  of  that  wide  and  effectual  door, 
which  was  so  long  closed,  and  so  lately  has  be- 
gun to  be  opened,  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel, by  our  ministry,  to  a  numerous  and  desti- 
tute portion  of  the  people.  O,  close  not  this 
door!  Shut  us  not  out  from  this  great  work,  to 
which  we  have  been  so  signally  called  of  God. 
Consider  our  position.  I  pray  you,  I  beseech 
you  by  every  sacred  consideration,  pause  in  this 
matter.  Do  not  talk  about  concessions  to  the 
south.  We  ask  for  no  concessions — no  com- 
promises. Do  with  us  as  you  please,  but  spare 
the  souls  for  whom  Jesus  died.  If  you  deem 
our  toils  too  light,  and  that,  after  all,  there  is 
more  of  rhetoric  than  cross-bearing  in  our  la- 
bors, come  down  and  take  a  part  with  us.  Let 
this  be  the  compromise,  if  we  have  any.  I 
could  almost  promise  my  vote  to  make  the  elder 
a  bishop  who  should  give  such  a  proof  as  this 
of  his  devotion  to — I  will  not  say  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  negro  race,  but  what  is  better — 
what  is  more  constitutional  and  mon;  Chris- 
tian— the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the  negroes  on 
our  great  southern  plantations.  Concessions! 
We  ask  for  none.  So  far  from  it,  we  arc  ready 
to  make  any  in  our  power  to  you.  We  come  to 
you  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  perishing  souls; 
and  we  entreat  you,  for  Christ's  sake,  not  to  take 
away  from  them  the  bread  of  life  which  we  are 
just  now  beginning  to  carry  them.  We  beg  for 
this — I  must  repeat  it — with  bleeding  hearts. 
Yes,  I  feel  intensely  on  this  subject.  The  stone 
of  stumbling  and  rock  of  offense,  of  fjrnier 
times,  when  George  Daugherty,  a  southern  man, 
and  a  southern  minister,  and  one  of  the  wisest 
and  best  that  ever  graced  our  ministry,  was 
dragged  to  the  pump  in  Charleston,  and  his  life 
rescued  by  a  sword  in  a  woman's  hand — the  of- 
fense of  the  anti  slavery  measures  of  that  day 
has  but  lately  begun  to  subside.  I  can  not,  I 
say,  forget  past  times,  and  the  evil  of  thera, 
when  in  those  parts  of  my  own  state  of  Soutli 
Carolina,  where  slaves  are  most  numerous,  there 
was  little  more  charity  for  Methodist  preachers 
than  if  they  had  been  Mormons,  and  tlieir  ac- 
cess to  the  negroes  was  looked  upon  as  danger- 
ous to  the  public  peace.  Bring  not  back  upon 
us  the  evil  of  those  bitter  days.  I  can  not  for- 
get how  I  felt  when,  ihirtv-three  years  ago,  Rid- 
dlespurger,  who  kept  a  shop  and  sold  rum  and 
calico  on  the  Dorchester  road  some  twelve  miles 
from  Charleston,  asked  us  to  preach  at  his 
liouse,  and  told  us  of  hundreds  of  negroes  in 
tlie  neighborhood,  who  had  never  heard  preach- 
ing, who  would  come  to  hear.  And  though  he 
was  a  rumseller,  and  I  suspected  his  object — 
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and  hateful  as  it  seemed,  to  be  associated  with 
one  whose  business  was  a  nuisance  to  the  neigh- 
borhood— the  man  of  rum — to  Riddlespurger's 
I  went,  and  preached  to  the  negroes  at  the  risk 
of  the  duck-pond,  where  it  was  threatened  to 
bate  my  zeal,  till,  finding  that  the  preaching 
sold  no  moxe  grog,  or  possibly  being  scared,  the 
poor  man  begged  us  to  desist  from  coming  to 
inoach;  when  my  venerable  colleague  on  this 
rioor,  [Mr.  DunAvody,]  left  the  city  in  the  after- 
noon to  go  a  distance  in  another  direction,  to 
meet  an  assembly  of  negroes  late  at  night,  by 
;lie  light  of  the  moon,  on  the  side  of  a  swamp, 
lopreacli  and  administer  the  sacraments  in  the 
wild  woods,  as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  the  day- 
light might  not  look  upon,  or  Christian  people 
countenance  at  tiieir  dwellings.  Yes,  sir,  and 
I  think  he  was  at  it  all  night  there  in  the  woods, 
in  the  season  and  region  of  pestilence,  and  bap- 
tized and  administered  the  holy  eucharist  to 
some  three  hundred  persons. 

Am  I  not  correct?  [Turning  to  Mr.  Dun- 
wody,]  Did  you  not  baptize  three  hundred? 

[Mr.  Dunwody:  "1  don't  remember  how 
many,  but  there  were  a  great  many."] 

I  said,  sir,  that  we  ask  for  no  concessions. 
"We  ask  nothing  for  ourselves.  We  fear  nothing 
for  ourselves.  But  we  ask,  and  we  demand, 
that  you  embarrass  not  the  Gospel  by  the  meas- 
ure now  proposed.  Throw  us  back,  if  you  will, 
to  tliose  evil  times.     But  we  demand  that  when 

f'ou  shall  have  caused  us  to  be  esteemed  a  sort  of 
and  pirates,  and  we  have  to  preach  again  at 
such  places  as  Riddlespurger's  and  Rantoule 
swamp,  you  see  to  it  that  we  find  there  the 
souls  who  are  now  confided  to  our  care  as  pas- 
tors of  the  flock  of  Christ.  Yes,  throw  us  back 
again  to  those  evil  times;  but  see  that  you  make 
them  evil  to  none  but  ourselves.  Throw  us 
back,  but  make  it  possible  for  us  to  fulfill  our 
calling;  and  by  the  grace  of  God  we  will  endure 
and  overcome,  and  still  ask  no  concessions  of 
you. 

But  if  you  can  not  do  this;  if  you  can  not 
vex  us  without  scattering  the  sheep,  and  mak- 
ing them  a  prey  to  the  wolf  of  hell,  then  do  we 
sternly  forbid  tlie  deed.  You  may  not,  and  you 
dare  not  do  it.  I  say  again,  if  by  this  measure 
the  evil  to  be  done  were  only  to  involve  the 
ministry,  witho\it  harm  or  periT  to  the  souls  Ave 
serve,  we  might  bow  to  the  stroke  without  de- 
-spair,  if  not  in  submissive  silence.  We  know 
the  Avork  as  a  cross-bearing  service;  and  as 
such  Ave  love  to  accomplish  it.  It;  pleased  God  1 
to  take  the  life  of  the  first  missionary  sent  to  t 
the  negroes,  but  his  successor  Avas  instantly  at  \ 
hand.  And  in  the  name  of  the  men  Avho  are  | 
noAv  in  the  Avork,  or  ready  to  enter  it,  I  pledge  j 
for  a  brave  and  unflinching  perseverance.  This 
is  not  braggardism.  No,  it  is  an  honest  ex-  , 
prcssion  of  a  most  honest  feeling.  Life  or  death,  } 
we  we  Avill  never  desert  t))at  Christian  work  to  j 
which  we  know  that  God  has  called  us.  We  [ 
ask  to  be  .spared  no  trial;  but  that  the  way  of 
trials  may  be  kept  open  for  us.  We  ask  to  be  | 
spared  no  labor;  but  that  Ave  may  be  permitted  ! 
to  labor  on,  and  still  nu)re  abundantly.  Add, 
if  you  please,  to  the  amount  of  our  toils.  Pile  | 
Labor  on  labor  more  and  more.  Demand  of  us 
still  more  brick;  or  even  the  full  tale  of  brick 
witho\it  straAV  or  stubble;  but  cut  us  not  off  [ 
from  the  clay  also.  Cut  us  not  oflf  from  access 
to  the  slaves  of  the  south,  when — to  say  nothing 
of  "  concessions  to  tlie  south" — you  shall  have 
fini>hed  the  measure  of  vour  demands  for  the 
north.     (Debates  of  If-l-f,  pp.  177-183.) 


DOCUMENT  53. 


Resoluiions  presented  by  Dr.  Capers,  to  General 
Conference,  June  3,  1844,  asking  for  a  division 
of  the  Church. 

Dr.  C.\pers  then  introduced  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  finally  referred  to  a 
committee  of  nine,  with  instructions  to  report 
as  soon  as  possible: 

"  Be  it  resolved  by  the  delegates  of  all  the  annual 
conferences  in  General  conference  assembled,  Tliat 
Ave  recommend  to  the  annual  conferences  to  sus- 
pend the  constitutional  restrictions  which  limit 
the  powers  of  the  General  conference  so  far, 
and  so  far  only,  as  to  allow  of  the  following  al- 
terations in  the  government  of  the  Church, 
namely: 

"  1.  That  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
these  United  States  and  territories,  and  the  re- 
public of  Texas,  shall  constitute  two  General 
conferences,  to  meet  quadrennially,  the  one  at 
some  place  south,  and  the  other  north  of  the  line 
which  now  divides  betAveen  the  states  com- 
monly designated  as  free  states  and  those  in 
Avhich  slavery  exists. 

"  2.  That  each  one  of  the  two  General  confer- 
ences thus  constituted  shall  have  full  poAvers, 
under  the  limitations  and  restrictions  Avhich 
are  now  of  force  and  binding  on  the  General 
conference,  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  Church,  within  their  territorial  limits,  re- 
spectively, and  to  elect  bishops  for  the  same. 

"  3.  That  the  two  General  conferences  afore- 
said shall  severally  have  jurisdiction  as  follows: 
The  southern  General  conference  shall  compre- 
hend the  states  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Mis- 
souri, and  the  states  and  territories  lying  south- 
erly thereto,  and  also  the  republic  of  lexas,  to 
be  known  and  designated  by  the  title  of  the 
'  Southern  General  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States.'  And 
the  northern  General  conference  to  comprehend 
all  those  states  lying  north  of  the  states  of  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  as  above,  to  be 
knoAvn  and  designated  by  the  title  of  the 
'  Northern  General  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.' 

"  4.  And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  as  soon  as 
three-fourths  of  all  the  members  of  all  the  an- 
nual conferences  shall  have  voted  on  these  reso- 
lutions, and  shall  approve  the  same,  the  said 
southern  and  northern  General  conferences  shall 
be  deemed  as  having  been  constituted  by  such 
approval;  and  it  shall  be  competent  for  the 
southern  annual  conferences  to  elect  delegates  to 
said  southern  General  conference,  to  meet  in 
the  city  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  the  first  of 
May,  1848,  or  sooner,  if  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  annual  conferences  com- 
posing that  General  conference  shall  desire  the 
same. 

"  5.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  as  aforesaid, 
That  the  Book  Concerns  at  New  York  and  Cin- 
cinnati shall  be  held  and  conducted  as  the  prop- 
erty and  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  annual  con- 
ferences as  heretofore;  the  editors  and  agents  to 
be  elected  once  in  four  years,  at  the  time  of  the 
session  of  the  northern  General  conference,  and 
the  votes  of  the  southern  General  conference  to 
be  cast  by  delegates  of  that  conference  attend- 
ing the  northern  for  that  purpose. 

"  6.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  our  Church 
organization  for  foreign  missions  shall  be  main- 
tained and  conducted  jointly  between  the  tAVO 
General  conferences  as  one  Church,  in  such  man- 
ner as  shall  be  agreed  upon  from  time  to  time 
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between  the  two  great  brauches  of  the  Church 
as  represented  in  the  said  two  conferences. 
(Debates  of  lfc44,  p.  192.) 


DOCUMENT  5  4. 

Minutes  of  Hie  Trials  of  Bishops  Hedding  and 
Soule  at  the  General  Conference  of  tlie  Methodist 
in  Episcopal  Church  1826. 

The  Committee  on  Episcopacy,  to  whom  the  ; 
letter  of  the  Rev.  E.  Hedding  to  the  General  [ 
conference  was  referred,  submit  the  following: 

An  article   having   appeared  in  the   Mutual 
Rights,  over  the  signature  of  Timothy,  purport-  \ 
ing  to  be  an  address  to  the  junior  Bishop,  E. 
Hedding,  in  relation  to  an  address  delivered  by 
the  Bishop  to  the  members  of  the  Pittsburg  an- 
nual coiference,   in   August,  1S26,  which   the 
Bishop  considered  unjust,  a  misrepresentation 
throughout,  and  a  base  slander  upon  his  charac- 
ter, as  he  declared  in  a  note  to  the  editor  of  said  , 
"Mutual  Rights;" which  note  was  published  in 
that  periodical,  and  several  anonymous  certifi- 
cates having  also  been   published  in  said  "Mu- i 
tnal  Rights,"  justifying  the  representations  of  i 
Timothy,  and,  of  course,  contradicting  the  con-  ^ 
tents  of' the  Bishop's  note.  j 

These  various  circumstances,  the  Bishop  con- 
ceived, had  already  operated  to  his  injury-,  and  j 
might  so  operate  in  future,  and  he,  therefore, 
thought  himself  called  upon  to  lay  the  matter  j 
before  the  General  conference,  and  'to  invite  in-  I 
vestigatiou.     This  he  did,  in  a  written  commu- I 
nication,  which,  after  being  read  before  the  con-  J 
ference,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  i 
Episcopacy.      That  Committee,  having  taken  j 
the  same  into  consideration,  resolved  to  procure  : 
a  meeting  between  the  Bishop  and  the  delegates  j 
of   the    Pittsburg    annual    conference,    in    the 
presence  of  the  Committee,  and  in  presence  of 
the  writer  of  the  article  signed  "  Timothy,"  in 
order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ascertain  the  charac- 
ter of  the  address  delivered  by  the  Bishop  to 
the  Pittsburg  conference.     The  plan  pursued  to 
attain  this  object  was,  for  the  members  of  the 
said  delegation,    severally,  first  to  state  their 
recollections  of  that  address,  and  then  to  answer 
the  questions  proposed  to  them  on  the  subject. 

After  all  those  delegates  had  thus  communi-  I 
cated  to  the  Committee  their  recollections,  a 
paper  was  read  containing  as  accurate  outline  , 
of  the  address  by  the  Bishop  as  he  had  been  j 
able  to  make  out  from  his  own  recollection. 
The  recollections  of  the  delegation  from  Pitts- 
burg annual  conference,  and  of  Bishop  Hedding, 
were  not  ouly  substantially,  but,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  circumstantially  concurrent.  The  j 
Bishop  then  pointed  out  the  injustice,  misrepre-  I 
sentation,  and  slander  of  his  character,  which  j 
he  considered  as  pervading  the  address  signed  , 
"  Timothy;"  after  which,  the  author  of  that  ar-  | 
tide,  having  been  permitted  to  address  the , 
Committee,  acknowledged  that,  in  not  properly 
distinguishing  in  two  instances,  he  had  done 
injustice,  giving  the  general  character  of  the  i 
Bishop's  address,  that  some  of  the  inferences  he 
had  drawn  were  unjust,  and  that,  as  his  prem- 
ises were  incorrect,  all  tlie  inferences  drawn  1 
from  them  might  be  erroneous.  ■ 

Your  Committee  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  de- 
clare, as  the  result  of  their  investigations  in 
this  matter,  that  they  consider  the  views  pre- 
sented in  the  Bishop's  note  to  the  editor  of  the 
"Mutual  Rights,"  of  the  article  signed  "  Timo- 


thy," to  have  been  strictly  correct.  The  Com- 
mittee would  further  declare  that,  in  tlieir  opin- 
ion, the  address  of  Bishop  Hedding,  as  recol- 
lected by  himself  and  the  delegates  of  Pitts- 
burg annual  conference,  not  only  was  not 
deserving  of  censure,  but  was  such  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  rendered  it  his  official 
duty  to  deliver. 

Signed,  S.  G.  Roszell,  Chairman. 

Pittsburg,  May  15, 1826. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  May  21,  1828. 

L.  M'Combs,  seconded  by  T.  Merritt,  offered 
the  following  resolutions,  namely. 

Whereas,  in  the  sermon  of  the  Rev.  Bishop 
Soule,  preached  before  the  South  Carolina  con- 
ference, January  14,  1627,  there  is,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some,  an  apparent  departure  from  several 
points  of  doctrine  held  by  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church;  that  is  to  say. 

First.  It  may  be  fairly  inferred,  from  the 
above-mentioned  sermon,  that  Christians  are 
not  uuder  moral  obligations  to  keep  the  Sab- 
bath holy,  since  the  law  which  enjoins  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  is  done  away. 

Secondly.  The  law  given  to  mankind  in  a 
state  of  iiinocency  has,  in  virtue  of  atonement, 
relinquished  its  claims  in  such  a  sense  as  not  to 
condemn  even  him  who  refuses  compliance  with 
the  Conditions  of  the  new  covenant. 

Thirdly.  That  the  atonement  made  by  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  satisfaction  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
render  both  repentance  and  pardon,  with  re- 
spect to  the  sins  atoned  for,  unnecessary. 

Fourthly.  That  the  atonement  has  no  direct 
and  immediate  application  to  the  transgressions 
of  the  law  to  which  man  is  now  personally  re- 
sponsible, called,  in  the  sermon,  the  Gospel,  or 
the  law  of  liberty.     Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  General  conference  now 
go  into  an  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  de- 
termine whether  such  doctrines  are  contained  ia 
such  sermon. 

L.  M'Combs,  T.  Merritt,  S.  G.  Roszell  moved, 
and  was  seconded,  that  the  preamble  and  reso- 
lution be  indefinitely  postponed;  but  the  mo- 
tion was  afterward  withdrawn. 

J.  Emory  moved^  and  was  seconded,  that  it 
lay  on  the  table,  to  give  opportunity  for  making 
inquiry  and  answering  objections.  This  motion 
was  also  withdrawn. 

W.  Fisk  renewed  the  motion  for  laying  on  the 
table,  and  was  seconded  by  B.  M.  Drake,  which 
motion  was  also  withdrawal. 

S.  K.  Hodges  then  moved,  and  seconded,  to 
refer  the  whole  subject  under  consideration  to 
the  Committee  on  Episcopacy,  which  motion 
prevailed. 

Resolved,  To  sit  with  closed  doors. 

S.  G.  Roszell,  for  the  Committee  on  the  Epis- 
copacy, to  whom  was  referred  the  preamble 
and  resolution,  submitted  yesterday,  in  relation 
to  a  sermon  of  Bishop  Soule's,  reported,  and 
the  conference  proceeded  to  consider. 

R.  Tydings  moved,  and  B.  M.  Drake  sec- 
onded, that  the  report  be  adopted. 

W.  Fisk  called  for  a  division  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  that  the  items  be  voted  on  separately; 
and  this  course  was  admitted  to  be  in  order. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  re- 
port be  indefinitely  postponed,  which  motion 
was  decided  in  the  negative. 

Tlie  question  being  taken  on  the  adoption  of 
the  first  item  in  the  resolution,  contained  in 
the  report,  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
94  in  favor,  and  30  against. 
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The  question  being  taken  on  the  second  and 
third  Hems,  they  were  both  adopted,  after  so 
amending  the  second  as  to  make  it  read  in  the 
language  of  the  resolutions  offered  by  L.  M'- 
Coiub*. 

The  time  of  adjournment  being  near,  it  was 
resolved,  ou  motion,  to  extend  the  session  till 
half  past  twelve. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  fourth 
item,  and  adopted. 

The  time  of  adjournment  being  again  near, 
it  was  resolved  to  extend  the  session  ten 
minutes. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  last  res- 
olution, and  adopted. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
report  on  the  whole  be  adopted,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  decided  iu  the  affirmative;  which  said 
report  is  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  the  Episcopacy,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  preamble  and  resolution  ques- 
tioning the  soundness  of  doctrine  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  Rev.  Bishop  Soule  before  the  South 
Carolina  conference,  and  requiring  an  investi- 
gation into  the  same,  beg  leave  to  report  that, 
having  had  the  matter  thus  submitted  to  them 
under  careful  examination,  the  Committee  have 
uot  seen  reason  to  concur  with  any  of  the  items 
contained  in  said  preamble,  and,  therefore,  sub- 
mit tlie  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  by  tlie  delegates  of  the  annual  confer- 
ence, in  General  conferences  assembled,  That  noth- 
ing in  the  sermon  preached  by  Rev.  Bishop 
Soule  before  the  South  Carolina  conference, 
January  14,  1827,  and  published  at  the  request 
of  said  conference,  M'arrants  the  inference. 

First.  That  Christians  are  released  from 
moral  obligation  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy. 

Secondly.  That  the  law  given  to  mankind  in 
a  state  of  innocency  has,  in  virtue  of  atone 
ment,  relinquished  its  claims  in  such  a  sense 
as  not  to  condemn  even  him  who  refuses  com- 
pliance with  the  conditions  of  the  new  cove- 
nant; or. 

Thirdly.  That  the  atonement  made  by  Jesus 
Christ  is  a  satisfaction  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
render  both  repentance  and  pardon,  with  re- 
spect to  the  sins  atoned  for  unnecessary;  nor. 

Fourthly.  That  the  atonement  has  no  direct 
and  immediate  application  to  the  transgressions 
of  tlie  law  to  which  man  is  responsible;  and  it 
is  further 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  con- 
ference, there  is  nothing  in  said  sermon,  fairly 
construed,  inconsistent  with  our  Articles  of  Re- 
ligion, as  illustrated  in  the  writings  of  Messrs. 
Wesley  and  Fletcher. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  G.  RoszELL,  Chairman. 

Pittsburg,  May  ^2,  1828. 

Tl»e  above  is  a  correct  copy  from  the  journals 
of  the  General  conference  of  1828.  1 

Joseph  M.  Trlmble, 
Secretary  of  General  Conference. 

Boston,  May  14,  1852. 


DOCUMENT  55. 

Letter  of  Dr.  Coke  to  Ret.  Samuel  King,  Frank- 
lin Circuit,  Salisbury  District,  Viryinin  Con- 
ference, dated  New  Chapel,  City  Road,  London, 
June  1,  1805. 

Very   Deae  Brother, — Before  you  have  re- 
ceived this  letter,  you  will  probably  have  heard 


of  the  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in  my 
state  of  life  by  marriage,  I  therefore  feel  it 
my  duty  to  write  to  you  in  the  fullest  and  most 
ingenuous  manner,  in  respect  of  my  relation  to 
you,  and  the  Methodist  connection  iu  the 
'United  States  of  America. 

About  ten  j-ears  ago,  when  it  was  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  tlie  General  conference  that 
the  Episcopacy  needed  to  be  strengthened,  I 
proposed  to  reside  with  you  for  life,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  most  solemn  engagements 
were  entered  into  on  both  sides.  'I'Jie  fulfill- 
ment of  these  engagements  was  delayed  with 
the  consent  of  the  conference,  by  various  cir- 
cumstances then  unforeseen;  but  I  never  have 
broken  them  in  the  .^imallest  instance,  and  am 
now  as  willing  to  fulfill  them  as  over  I  was  at 
any  moment  since  I  made  them.  My  most  bo- 
loved  wife  is  as  equally  willing.  She  is  indeed 
a  twin  soul  to  myself.  IS\'ver,  I  tliink,  was 
there  a  more  perfect  congeniality  between  two 
human  beings  than  between  us. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  should  be  the  most 
ungrateful  of  husbands  if  I  Uifled  with  her 
health  or  feelings.  It,  therefore,  does  not  ap- 
pear at  all  probable  that  I  shall  make  you  an- 
other transitory  visit.  I  can  not  think  of  leav- 
ing my  most  dear  wife  for  so  long  a  time  as  a 
transitory  visit  would  require,  nor  can  I  think 
of  making  her  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  twice 
for  such  a  purpose.  If  we  come  to  you  at  all, 
we  come  for  life;  but  if  we  come  for  life,  we 
come  under  the  most  express,  permanent,  and 
unalterable  conditions,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
death  of  Bishop  Asbury,  in  which  case  I  should 
consider  it  as  my  duty  to  sail  for  America  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  before  I  mention  these 
conditions,  I  must  make  some  observations  re- 
specting my  venerable  and  highly-esteemed 
friend.  Bishop  Asbury. 

As  far  as  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  can  most 
truly  say,  that  I  have  not  a  wish  in  my  soul  to 
intrude,  in  the  least  degree,  on  the  labors  of 
brother  Asbury.  As  long  as  he  can  regularly 
visit  the  seven  annual  conferences,  you  do  not 
want  me;  but  if  he  was  so  debilitated  that  he 
could  not  attend  the  seven  conferences,  I  should 
be  willing  to  come  over  to  you  for  life,  en  the 
express  condition  that  the  seven  conferences 
should  be  divided  between  us,  three  and  four, 
and  four  and  three,  each  of  us  changing  our  di- 
vision annually;  and  that  this  plan,  at  all 
events,  should  continue  permanent  and  unalter- 
able during  both  our  lives.  I  trust  that  our 
gracious  Lord  will  continue  so  to  strengthen 
brother  Asbury,  that  the  necessity  or  expedience 
of  tliis  plan  may  not  happen;  but,  if  it  do,  the 
annual  conferences,  or  the  General  conference, 
must  be  consulted  on  the  business;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  they  will  determine,  with  the  ut- 
most sincerity  and  irrevocable  integrity.  I 
Eromise  also,  on  my  part,  to  abide  most  sacredly 
y  my  engagements,  and  to  be  yours  entirelv 
for  life,  if  you  judge  it  expedient,  on  the  condi- 
tions before  mentioned.  Nothing,  in  tliat  case, 
shall  detain  me  in  Europe  for  a  moment  after  I 
have  settled  my  affairs,  but  such  an  illness  on 
my  wife's  or  on  my  own  part,  as  will  absolutely 
incapacitate  her  or  me  from  going  on  ship- 
board; for  I  can  by  no  means  leave  her  behind 
me. 

But  there  is  no  present  appearance  that  we 
shall  be  detained  on  the  above  account.  My 
wife  is  one  of  the  best  of  women;  she  breathes 
the  genuine  spirit  of  a  Christian  pilgrim,  and 
would   go   with   me   any  where,  yea,  through 
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fire  and  water,  in  the  will  of  God.  My  health 
has  not  been  so  good  as  it  is  at  present,  I 
tliink,  ever  since  I  first  visited  America,  or  even 
then,  praised  be  God  !  The  constitution  of  my 
beloyed  wife  is  a  very  delicate  one,  but,  with 
great  care  and  attention,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
it  is  likely  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  traveling  for 
many,  many  years.  She  has  been  indeed 
brought  up  in  a  moit  tender  and  delicate  man- 
ner, and,  therefore,  needs  convenience  through 
life,  which  others,  not  brought  up  in  the  same 
tender  way,  have  no  need  of.  But  the  Lord  has 
blessed  her,  and  me  through  her,  with  a  suffi- 
ciency to  supply  both  her  and  my  wants  in 
every  respect,  without  being  burdensome  to  any 
Bociety. 

We  were  married  on  the  first  of  last  April, 
and  in  .six  weeks  we  traveled  about  four  hun- 
dred miles;  and,  in  a  few  days,  we  are  going 
on  another  tour  of  about  six  hundred,  iu  which 
•we  shall  cross  the  Irish  Channel. 

I  must  now  observe  that  I  do  not  intend,  by 
any  of  the  observations  I  have  made,  to  dero- 
gate, in  the  smallest  degree,  from  the  worth 
and  integrity  of  my  old,  venerable,  and  worthy 
friend,  Bishop  Whatcoat.  I  have,  ever  since  I 
knew  liim,  held  him  in  very  high  esteem;  but 
his  age  and  infirmities  render  it  impossible  for 
him  now  to  take  even  half  the  work  entirely 
under  liis  own  care  as  a  bishop.  But  I  am 
truly  thankful  to  find,  by  the  accounts  I  have 
lately  received  from  America,  that  he  is  able 
to  meet  Bishop  Asbury  at  many  of  the  confer- 
ences. 

There  is  no  remarkable  revival  in  the  British 
or  Irish  circuits  at  present,  but  there  has  been 
a  gradual  increase  in  Britain.  Our  missions, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  prosper  very  much. 
I  have  sent  to  brother  Cooper  and  brother  "Wil- 
son a  printed  account  of  their  prosperity,  which 
I  lately  drew  up.  I  bless  God  that  the  commit- 
tee which  the  conference  has  granted  to  aid  me 
in  the  management  of  the  finances  of  the  mis- 
sions, to  answer  letters,  etc.,  have  shown  such 
attention  to  the  business,  and  have  afforded  me 
such  aid  that  I  am  now  assured  tliat  the  mis- 
sions may  be  carried  on  with  spirit  without  me, 
notwithstanding  the  fears  of  my  British  breth- 
ren in  conference  concerning  them. 

Favor  me  with  an  answer  to  this  letter,  di- 
rected to  me  at  the  New  Chapel,  City-Road, 
London,  and  give  me  some  account  of  the  work 
of  God  in  your  district  or  circuit.  Accounts 
of  the  great  revival  in  America  are  exceedingly 
pleasing  and  profitable  to  our  congregations  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  the  readers 
of  our  magazines.  I  wish  you  could  see  all  my 
heart;  if  you  did,  you  would  find  it  as  mucli, 
as  cordially  attached  to  the  American  Method- 
ists as  ever  it  was  in  any  part  of  my  life. 

I  now  leave  the  whole  to  the  gracious  dis- 
posal of  our  God,  and  recommend  you,  as  I  do 
daily,  in  humble  and  earnest  prayer,  to  his  gra- 
cious protection.  Remember  me  and  my  dear 
wife  in  your  prayers,  and  believe  me  to  be, 
■what  I  most  sincerely  am. 

Your  very  affectionate  brother  and  faithful 
friend,  T.  Coke. 

Reply  of  Western  Conference  to  Dr.  Coke,  drawn 

up  by  William  M'Kendree,  Presiding  Elder,  at 

Ebenczer,  Kentucky,  September  17,  1M06. 

Much  Respkcted  and  Very  Dear  Brotuer, — 

The  receipt  of  yours,  June  1,  1805,  has  waked 

up  a  multiplicity  of   affecting   sensations  and 

very   important    considerations    in    our    mind. 


First.  The  Christian  attachment  which  we  feel 
for  you,  imprinted  on  our  hearts  by  the  sacrifice 
you  have  made,  the  dangers  you  "have  encoun- 
tered to  serve  us,  the  risk  of  healtli  and  life 
you  have  run,  the  labor  and  service  you  have 
performed,  the  travel  and  sorrow  endured,  and 
the  precious  Gospel  truths  you  have  preached 
unto  us.  But  the  contents  of  your  letter  are  to 
us  indicative  of  seeing  your  face  no  more.  Tlie 
purity  of  our  religious  attachments  calls  on  us 
for  great  plainness  on  this  very  important  occa- 
sion. You  say,  "I  proposed  to  reside  with  you 
for  life,  in  consequence  of  which  the  most  .sol- 
emn engagements  Were  entered  into  on  both 
sides."  These  engagements,  you  further  say, 
"  I  have  never  broken  in  the  smallest  instance, 
and  am  now  as  willing  to  fulfill  them  as  ever  I 
was  at  any  moment  since  I  made  them."  And 
we  as  conscientiously  believe  the  engagements 
between  us  have  never  been  violated  in  the 
least  degree  on  our  part.  "  The  fulfillment  of 
the  engagements,"  as  you  state,  "  was  delayed 
with  the  consent  of  the  conference;"  and  it  was 
at  your  own  request,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  British  conference  after- 
ward, that  this  consent  was,  from  time  to  time, 
obtained.  But  now  you  say,  "If  we  come  to 
you  at  all,  we  come  for  life;  but  if  we  come  for 
life,  we  come  under  the  most  express,  jDerma- 
nent,  and  unalterable  conditions."  "  I  should 
be  willing  to  come  over  to  you  for  life  on  the 
express  condition  that  the  seven  conferences 
should  be  divided  between  us,  [that  is.  Bishop 
Asbury  and  yourself,]  three  and  four,  and  four 
a.nd  three,  each  of  us  changing  our  division  an- 
nually; and  that  this  plan,  at  all  events,  should 
continue  permanent  and  unalterable  during 
both  our  lives."  If  these  were  the  conditions 
of  our  "  most  solemn  engagements,"  it  Avould 
have  been  superfluous  for  you  to  have  proposed 
them  again.  But  if  your  letter  contain  pro- 
posals for  a  new  and  "  most  solemn  engage- 
ment"— which  we  think  it  does — in  that  case 
we  conceive  the  former  engagements  are  set 
aside,  at  least,  virtually,  and  we  at  full  liberty 
to  accede  to  your  terms,  or  reject  them,  as  we 
please.  We  sincerely  assure  you  that  we  are 
deliberately  opposed  to  your  proposed  division 
of  the  seven  conferences,  nor  have  we  the  most 
distant  thought  of  fixing  you  and  brother  As- 
bury iu  the  most  "  express,  permanent,  and  un- 
alterable "  situation  "  for  life."  No  !  dear  Doc- 
tor, much  as  we  love  you  and  brother  Anbury, 
and  highly  as  we  esteem  your  services,  Ave 
would  sooner,  much  sooner,  depose  you  both, 
and  commit  tlie  Church  to  the  care  of  Him  who 
hitherto  hath  proved  so  well,  and  brought  her 
safe  through  so  many  storms.  Hence,  if  we  are 
not  to  see  you  till  these  terms  are  agreed  to,  we 
doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  in  time.  We  are  willing  to  com- 
ply with  our  engagements,  and  to  be  governed 
by  the  General  conference;  but  not  knowingly 
to  depart  from  the  principles  established  there- 
in, and,  therefore,  can  but  disapprove  of  your 
addressing  us  in  our  individual  capacity,  to 
nullify  the  engagements  entered  into  by  you 
and  the  General  conference;  and,  therefore, 
judge  it  most  proper  to  ansAver  you  oflRcially, 
and  not  individually.  However,  although  God, 
in  his  providence,  hath  been  pleased  to  take 
our  venerable  and  much-beloved  friend  and 
brother,  Whatcoat,  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  pious 
labors,  and  thereby  made  your  presence  neces- 
sary, Ave  are  not  disposed  to  press  you  into  our 
service. 
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We  rejoice  that  the  Father  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift  has,  in  his  providence,  blessed  yon 
with  a  companion  so  completely  to  your  mind, 
and,  through  her,  compensated  you  for  your 
former  liberalities  to  liis  Church,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  put  it  in  your  power  to  continue  in 
his  service,  without  being  burdensome  to  any. 
You  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  our  sincere  de- 
sire that  you  may  live  long  and  happy  together, 
and  at  last  shine  as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
forever  and  ever.  We  are  of  your  opinion  with 
respect  to  trifling  with  your  consort's  health  or 
feelings;  and,  therefore,  as  your  change  by 
marriage  has,  in  your  judgment,  rendered  it 
improper  for  you  to  visit  us,  except  vre  comply 
with  the  conditions  proposed  in  your  letter  ; 
and  as  our  judgment  forbids  that  compliance, 
we  doubt  of  seeing  you  at  our  next  General 
conference.  It  is  not  our  intention,  by  any  of 
the  foregoing  observations,  to  interrupt  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  or  break  the  bonds  of 
peace  and  love  which  have  so  long  subsisted 
between  us.  No,  we  feel  our  attachments  to 
you,  and  are  determined  to  respect  and  treat 
you  as  a  gentleman,  a  Christian  minister  and 
bishop.  Our  venerable  brother  Asbury  is  pre- 
served, and  once  more  Providence  has  con- 
ducted him  over  the  mountains  to  our  Western 
conference,  and  blessed  us  with  his  valuable 
services.  He  appears  to  be  supported  and  led 
on  by  Providence  in  the  discharge  of  liis  im- 
portant work,  and  we  comfortably  hope  God 
will  bless  his  labors  till  his  Church  shall  be 
sufficiently  provided  for. 

We  are  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  Lord  is 
carrying  on  his  work  in  this  western  country. 
We  enjoy  peace  and  union,  with  increase  of 
numbers  both  in  the  ministry  and  membership. 

We  are,  dear  brother,  yours,  most  respect- 
fully.    (Scraps,  I,  pp.  748-750.) 


DOCUMENT  56. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Nine  on  the  Declaration 
of  the  Fifty-one  Southern  Delegates  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  adopted  June  8,  1844. 

The  select  committee  of  nine,  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  declaration  of  the  delegates  from 
the  conferences  of  the  slaveholding  states,  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

Whereas,  a  declaration  has  been  presented  to 
this  General  conference,  with  the  signatures  of 
fifty-one  delegates  of  the  body,  from  thirteen 
annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  states, 
representing  that,  for  various  reasons  enumer- 
ated, the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Christian 
ministry  and  Church  organization  can  not  be 
successfully  accomplished  by  them  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  General  conference,  as  now 
constiuUed;  and, 

Whereas,  in  the  event  of  a  .separation,  a  con- 
tingency to  which  the  declaration  asks  attention, 
as  not  improbable,  we  esteem  it  the  duty  of  this 
General  conference  to  meet  the  emergency  willi 
Christian  kindness  and  the  strictest  equity; 
therefore, 

Rfsoloed,  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  annual 
conferences,  in  General  conference  assembled, 

1.  Tiiat,  should  the  annual  conferences  in  the 
slaveholding  states  find  it  necessary  to  unite  in 
a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connection,  the  following 
rule  shall  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  such  connection:   All  the  socie- 


ties, stations,  and  conferences,  adhering  to  the 
Church  in  the  south,  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  said  societies,  stations,  and  con- 
ferences, shall  remain  under  the  unmolested  pas- 
toral care  of  the  southern  Church;  and  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  shall  iu 
no  wise  attempt  to  organize  Churches  or  societies 
within  the  limits  of  the  Church,  South,  nor  shall 
they  attempt  to  exercise  any  pastoral  oversight 
therein;  it  being  understood  that  the  ministry  of 
the  south  reciprocally  observe  the  same  rule  ia 
relation  to  stations,  societies,  and  conferences, 
adhering,  by  vote  of  a  majority,  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  provided 'also,  that  this  rule 
.shall  apply  only  to  societies,  stations,  and  con- 
ferences, bordering  on  the  line  of  division;  and 
not  to  interior  charges,  which  shall,  in  all  cases, 
be  left  to  the  care  of  that  Church  within  whoso 
territory  they  are  situated. 

2.  That  ministers,  local  and  traveling,  of 
every  grade  and  office  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  may,  as  they  prefer,  remain  in  that 
Church,  or,  Avitho\it  blame,  attach  themselves  to 
the  Church,  South. 

3.  Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  all  the  annual 
conferences,  in  General  conference  assembled,  That 
we  recommend  to  all  the  annual  conferences,  at 
their  first  approaching  sessions,  to  authorize  a 
change  of  the  sixth  Restrictive  Article,  so  that 
the  first  clause  shall  read  thus:  "  They  shall 
not  appropriate  the  produce  of  the  Book  Con- 
cern, nor  of  the  Chartered  Fund,  to  any  other 
purpose  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  traveling, 
supernumerary,  superannuated,  and  Avorn-out 
preachers,  their  wives,  widows,  and  children, 
and  to  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  determ- 
ined iipon  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  General  conference." 

4.  That  whenever  the  annual  conferences,  by 
a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  their  members 
voting  on  the-  third  resolution,  shall  have  con- 
curred in  the  recommendation  to  alter  the  sixth 
Restrictive  Article,  the  Agents  at  New  York  and 
Cincinnati  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to,  deliver  over  to  any  authorized 
agent  or  appointee  of  the  Church,  South,  should 
one  be  organized,  all  notes  and  book  accounts 
against  the  ministers.  Church  members,  or  citi- 
zens within  its  boundaries,  with  authority  to 
collect  the  same  for  the  sole  use  of  the  southern 
Church,  and  that  said  Agents  also  convey  to 
the  aforesaid  agent  or  appointee  of  the  south  all 
the  real  estate,  and  assign  to  him  all  the  prop- 
erty, including  presses,  stock,  and  all  right  and 
interest  connected  with  the  printing  establish- 
ments at  Charleston,  Richmond,  and  Nashville, 
wliich  now  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

5.  That  when  the  annual  conferences  shall 
have  approved  the  aforesaid  change  in  the  sixth 
Restrictive  Article,  there  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  above  agent  of  the  southern  Church  so  much 
of  the  capital  and  produce  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern  as  will,  with  the  notes,  book 
accounts,  presses,  etc.,  mentioned  in  the  last 
resolution,  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole 
property  of  .said  Concern  that  the  traveling 
preachers  in  the  southern  Church  shall  bear  to 
all  the  travelinjj  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churcu;  the  division  to  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  traveling  preachers  iu 
the  forthcoming  Miimtes. 

G.  That  the  above  transfer  shall  be  in  tho 
form  of  annual  payments  of  $25,000  per  annum, 
and  specifically  in  stock  of  the  Book  Concern, 
and  in   southern  notes  and  accounts  due  the 
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establishment,  and  accruing  after  the  first  trans- 
fer mentioned  above;  and  till  the  payments 
are  made,  the  southern  Church  shall"  share 
in  all  the  net  profits  of  the  Book  Concern, 
in  the  proportion  that  the  amount  due  them,  or 
in  arrears,  bears  to  all  the  property  of  the  Con- 
cern. 

7.  That  Nathan  Bangs,  George  Peck,  and 
James  B.  Finley  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  ap- 
pointed commissioners,  to  act  in  concert  -wiih  the 
same  number  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
southern  organization — should  one  be  formed — 
to  estimate  the  amount  which  ■will  fall  due  to 
the  south  by  the  preceding  i-ule,  and  to  have  full 
powers  to  carry  into  efi'ect  the  whole  arrange- 
ments proposed  with  regaid  to  the  division  of 
property,  should  the  separation  take  place;  and 
if,  by  any  means,  a  vacancj'  occurs  in  this  board 
of  commissioners,  the  Book  Committee  at  New 
Tork  shall  fill  said  vacancy. 

8.  That  whenever  any  agents  of  the  southern 
Church  are  clothed  with  legal  authority  or  corpo- 
rate power  to  act  in  the  premises,  the  Agents  at 
New  York  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
act  in  concert  with  said  southern  agents,  so  as  to 
give  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  a  legally 
binding  force. 

9.  That  all  the  property  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  meeting-houses,  parson- 
ages, colleges,  schools,  conference  funds,  ceme- 
teries, and  of  every  kind  within  the  limits  of  the 
southern  organization,  shall  be  forever  free  from 
any  claim  set  up  on  the  part  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  so  fai-  as  this  resolution  can 
be  of  force  in  tlie  premises. 

10.  That  tlie  Church  so  formed  in  the  south 
shall  have  a  common  right  to  use  all  the  copy- 
rights in  possession  of  the  Book  Concerns  at 
New  York  and  Cincinnati,  at  the  time  of  the 
'settlement  by  the  commissioners. 

11.  That  the  Book  Agents  at  New  York  be 
directed  to  make  such  compensation  to  the  con- 
ferences south,  for  their  dividend  from  the  Char- 
tered Fund,  as  the  commissioners  above  pro- 
vided for  shall  agree  upon. 

.  12.  That  the  bishops  be  respectfully  requested 
to  lay  that  part  of  this  report  requiring  the 
action  of  the  annual  conferences  before  them  as 
soon  as  possible,  beginning  with  the  New  York 
conference.     (Journal  of  1844,  p.  135.) 


DOCUMEXT  57. 

Protest  of  the  Minority  of  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  against  the 
action  of  that  body  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew, 
presented  June  6, 1844. 

Ix  behalf  of  thirteen  annual  conferences  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  portions 
of  the  ministry  and  membership  of  several  other 
conferences,  embracing  nearly  five  thousand 
ministers,  traveling  and  local,  and  a  membership 
of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand,  constitution- 
ally represented  in  this  General  conference,  we 
the  undersigned,  a  minority  of  the  delegates  of 
the  several  annual  conferences  in  General  con- 
ference assembled,  after  mature  reflection,  im- 
pelled by  convictions  we  can  not  resist,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  rights  and  usages  of  mi- 
norities, in  the  instance  of  deliberative  a.«sem- 
blies  and  judicial  tribunals,  in  similar  circum- 
stances of  division  and  disagreement,  do  most 
solemnly,  and  in  due  fumi,  protest,  against  the  re- 
cent act  of  a  majoiity  of  tliis  General  confer- 


ence, in  an  attempt,  as  understood  by  the  mi- 
nority, to  degrade  and  punish  the  Rev.  James 
0.  Andrew,  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  by  declaring  it  to  be  the 
sense  or  judgment  of  the  General  conference 
that  he  desist  from  the  exercise  of  liis  episcopal 
functions,  without  the  exhibition  of  any  alleged 
offense  against  the  laws  or  Discipline  of  the 
Church,  without  form  of  trial,  or  legal  convic- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
charge  of"  want  of  qualification  or  faithful- 
ness in  the  performance  of  the  duties  pertaining 
to  liis  office. 

We  protest  against  the  act  of  the  majority  in 
the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  as  extrajudicial  to 
all  intents  and   purposes,  being  both  without 
law,  and  contrary  to  law.     We  protest  against 
the  act,  because  we  recognize  in  tliis  General 
j  conference  no  right,  power,  or  authority,  minis- 
terial, judicial,  or  administrative,  to  suspend  or 
I  depose   a  bishop  of  the   Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  or  otherwise  subject  him  to  any  official 
disability  whatever,  without  the  formal  present- 
ation of  a  charge  or  charges,  alleging  that  the 
bishop  to  be  dealt  with  has  been  guilty  of  the 
violation  of  some  law,  or  at  least  some  disciplin- 
ary obligation  of  the  Church,  and  also  upon 
conviction  of  such  charge,  after  due  form  of  trial. 
We  protest  against  the  act  in  question  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  fundamental  law,  usually  known  as 
the  compromise  law  of  the  Church,  on  the  sub- 
ject  of   slavery — the  only  law  which   can   be 
,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  case  of  Bishop  An- 
j  drew,  and  the   assertion   and  maintenance   of 
I  which,  till  it  is  constitutionally  revoked,  is  guar- 
j  anteed  by  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  this  body, 
as  the  representative  assembly  of    the  thirty- 
;  three  annual  conferences  known  as  contracting 
i  parties  in  the  premises. 

j  And  we  protest  against  the  act  further,  as  au 
;  attempt  to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent,  sub- 
i  versive  of  the  union  and  stability  of  the  Meth- 
■  odist  Episcopal  Church,  and  especially  as 
placing  in  jeopardy  the  general  superintend- 
i  ency  of  the  Church,  by  subjecting  any  bishop 
of  the  Church  at  any  time  to  the  will  and  ca- 
price of  a  majority  of  the  General  conference, 
not  only  without  law,  but  in  defiance  of  the  re- 
straints and  provisions  of  law.  The  under- 
signed, a  minority  of  tlie  General  conference,  in 
I  protesting,  as  they  do,  against  the  late  act  of  the 
majority,  in  the  virtual  suspension  of  Bishop 
Andrew,  regard  it  as  due  to  themselves  and 
those  they  represent,  as  well  as  the  character 
and  interests  of  the  Church  at  large,  to  declare, 
by  solemn  and  formal  avowal,  that  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  entire  subject,  in  all  its 
relations  and  bearings,  they  protest  as  above, 
for  the  reasons  and  upon  the  grounds  following, 
namely:  1.  The  proceeding  against  Bishop 
Andrew  in  this  General  conference  has  been 
upon  the  assumption  that  he  is  connected  with 
slavery — that  he  is  the  legal  holder  and  owner 
of  slave  property.  On  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  both  as  it  re- 
gards the  ministry  and  membership,  we  have 
special  law,  upon  which  the  adjudication  of  all 
questions  of  slavery  must,  by  intention  of  law, 
proceed.  The  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  tliere- 
fore,  presents  a  simple  question  of  law  and  fact, 
and  the  undersigned  can  not  consent  that  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  other  merely  extrin- 
sic considerations,  shall  be  allowed  to  lead  to 
any  i.ssue,  except  that  indicated  by  the  law  and 
the  facts  in  the  case.  In  the  late  act  of  the  ma- 
jority, law,  express  law,  is  appealed  from,  and 
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expediency  in  view  of  circumstances — relative 
propriety — assumed  necessity,  is  substituted, 
lu  its  place,  as  a  rule  of  juclgraent.  It  is  as- 
sumed and  the  assumption  acted  upon,  that 
expediency  may  have  jurisdiction  even  in  the 
presence  of  law — the  law,  too,  being  special, 
and  covering  tlie  case  in  terms.  In  the  absence 
of  law,  it  might  be  competent  for  the  General 
conference  to  act  upon  other  grounds;  this  is  not 
disputed,  nor  yet  that  it  would  have  been  com- 
petent for  tlie"  conference  to  proceed  upon  the 
furms  of  law — but  that  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  a  special  enactment,  having  all  the  force  of 
a  common  public  charter,  can  be  rightfully 
waived  in  practice,  at  the  promptings  of  a  fugi- 
tive unsettled  expediency,  is  a  jwsition  the  un- 
dersigned regard,  not  merely  as  erroneous,  but 
as  fraught  with  danger  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Church. 

The  law  of  the  Church  on  slavery  has  always 
existed  since  1785,  but  especially  since  1804, 
as  a  virtual,  1}i9ugh  informal,  contract  of  mutual 
concession  and  forbearance  between  the  north  and 
the  south,  then,  as  now,  known  and  existing  as 
distinct  parties,  in  relation  to  the  vexed  ques- 
tions of  slavery  and  abolition;  those  conferences 
found  in  states  where  slavery  prevailed  consti- 
tuting the  southern  party,  and  those  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  states,  the  northern,  exceptions  to 
the  rule  being  found  in  both.  The  rights  of 
the  legal  owners  of  slaves,  in  all  the  slavehold- 
ing  states,  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  the  local  constitu 
tions  of  the  states  respectively,  as  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  to  which  every  minister  and 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
•within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment professes  subjection,  and  pledges  himself 
to  submit,  as  an  article  of  Christian  faith,  in 
the  common  creed  of  the  Church.  Domestic 
slavery,  therefore,  wherever  it  exists  in  this 
country,  is  a  civil  regulation,  existing  under 
the  highest  sanctions  of  constitutional  and  mu- 
nicipal law,  known  to  the  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try; and  it  has  always  been  assumed  at  the 
south,  and  relied  upon  as  correct,  that  the  north, 
or  non-slaveholding  states,  had  no  right,  civil  or 
moral,  to  interfere  with  relations  and  interests 
thus  secured  to  the  people  of  the  south  by  all 
the  graver  forms  of  law  and  social  order,  and 
that  it  can  not  be  done  without  an  abuse  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  citizenship.     The  peo- 

Sle  of  the  north,  however,  have  claimed  to  think 
ifferentiy,  and  have  uniformly  acted  toward 
the  south  in  accordance  with  such  opposition  of 
opinion.  Precisely  in  accordance,  too,  with 
this  state  of  things,  as  it  regards  the  general 
population  of  the  north  and  south,  respectively, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  been  divi- 
ded in  opinion  and  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  and  abolition,  since  its  organization  in 
1784:  two  separate  and  distinct  parties  have  al- 
way.s  existed.  The  southern  conferences,  in 
agreeing  to  the  main  principles  of  the  com- 
promise law  in  1804  and  1816,  conceded,  by  ex- 
press stipulation,  their  right  to  resist  northern 
interference  in  any  form,  upon  the  condition, 
pledged  by  the  north,  that  while  the  whole 
Cfiurch,  by  common  consent,  united  in  proper 
effort  for  the  mitigation  and  final  removal  of  the 
evil  of  slavery,  the  north  was  not  to  interfere, 
by  excluding  from  membership  or  ministerial 
office  in  the  Church,  persons  owning  and  hold- 
ing slaves  in  states  where  emancipation  is  not 
practicable,  and  where  the  liberatea  slave  is  not 
permitted  to  enjoy  freedom.     Such  was  the  com- 


pact of  1804  and  1816,  finally  agreed  to  by  the 
parties  after  a  long  and  fearful  struggle,"  and 
such  is  the  compact  now — tlie  proof  being  de- 
rived from  history  and  the  testimony  of  living 
witnesses.  And  'is  it  possible  to  suppose  that; 
the  original  purpose  and  intended  application 
of  the  law  was  not  designed  to  embrace  every 
member,  minister,  order,  and  officer  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church?  Is  the  idea  of 
excepted  cases  allowable  by  fair  construction  of 
the  law?  Do  not  the  reasons  and  intendment 
of  the  law  place  it  beyond  doubt,  that  every 
conceivable  case  of  alleged  misconduct  that  can 
arise,  connected  with  slavery  or  abolition,  is  to 
be  subjected,  by  consent  and  contract  of  parties, 
j  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  great  conservative  ar- 
rangement? 

j  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  law  or  its  reasons 
j  creating  an  exception  in  the  instance  of  bisJiops? 
I  Would  the  soulli  have  entered  into  the  arrange- 
1  ment,  or  in  any  form  consented  to  the  law,  had 
it  been  Intimated  by  the  north  that  bishops 
!  must  be  an  exception  to  the  rule?  Are  the  vir- 
j  tuous  dead  of  the  north  to  be  slandered  by  the 
supposition  that  they  intended  to  except  bish- 
I  ops,  and  thus  accomplished  their  purposes,  in 
negotiation  with  the  south,  by  a  resort  to  decep- 
tive and  dishonorable  means?  If  bishops  are 
not  named,  no  more  are  presiding  elders,  agents, 
editors — or  indeed  any  other  officers  of  the 
Church,  Avho  are  nevertheless  included,  although 
the  same  rule  of  construction  would  except; 
them  also.  The  enactment  was  for  an  entire 
people,  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  It  was 
for  the  Cliurch,  and  every  member  of  it — for  tlie 
common  weal  of  the  body — and  is  therefore 
universal  and  unrestricted  in  its  application; 
and  no  possible  case  can  be  settled  upon  any 
other  principles,  without  a  direct  violation  of 
this  law  both  in  fact  and  form.  The  law  being 
what  we  have  assumed,  any  violation  of  it, 
whatever  may  be  its  form  or  mode,  is  as  cer- 
tainly a  breach  of  good  faith  as  an  infringement 
of  law.  It  must  be  seen,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  compromise  was  effected,  in  the  shape 
of  a  law,  agreed  to  by  equal  contracting  par- 
ties, "  the  several  annual  conferences,"  after  long 
and  formal  negotiation,  that  it  was  not  a  more 
legislative  enactment,  a  simple  decree  of  a  Gen- 
eral conference,  but  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
grave  compact,  and  is  invested  with  all  the  sa- 
credness  and  sanctions  of  a  solemn  treaty,  bind- 
ing respectively  the  well-known  parties  to  its 
terms  and  stipulations.  If  this  be  so — and 
with  the  evidence  accessible  who  can  doubt 
it? — if  this  be  so,  will  it  prove  a  light  matter 
for  this  General  conference  to  violate  or  disre- 
gard the  obligation  of  this  lepal  compromise,  in 
the  sliape  of  public  recognized  law?  Allow 
that  the  present  parties  in  this  controversy  can 
not  be  brought  to  view  the  subject  of  the  law  in 
question  in  the  same  light,  can  such  a  matter 
end  in  a  mere  difference  of  opinion  as  it  respects 
the  immediate  parties?  The  law  exists  in  the 
Discipline  of  the  Church — the  law  is  known, 
I  and  its  reasons  are  known,  as  equally  bindinj' 
j  upon  both  parties;  and  what  is  the  likelihood 
'  of  the  imputation  of  bad  faith  under  the  cir- 
i  cunistances?  What  the  hazard,  that  such  im- 
putation, as  the  decision  of  public  opinion,  it 
may  be  from  a  thousand  tribunals,  will  be 
i  brought  to  bear,  with  all  the  light  and  force  of 
conviction,  upon  any  act  of  this  body,  in  vlola- 
!  tion  of  the  plain  provisions  of  long-establi.^hed 
law,  originating  in  treaty,  and  based  upon  the 
I  principles  of  conventional  compromise^ 
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In  proportion  to  our  love  of  truUi,  of  law  and 
order,  are  wo  not  called  upou  to  pause  and 
weigh  well  the  hazard,  before,  as  a  General  con- 
ference, we  incur  it  beyond  change  or  remedy? 
The  undersigned  have  long  looked  to  the  great 
conseroaiive  law  of  the  Discipline  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  and  abolition,  as  the  only  charter 
of  connectional  union  between  the  north  and 
tlie  south;  and  wlienever  this  bond  of  connec- 
tion is  rendered  null  and  void,  no  matter  in 
what  form,  or  by  what  means,  they  arc  com- 
pelled to  regard  the  Church,  to  every  practical 
purpose,  as  already  divided  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  other  agency.  By  how  far, 
therefore,  they  look  upon  the  union  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  essential  to  its 
prosperity,  and  the  glory  and  success  of  Amer- 
ican Methodism,  by  so  far  they  are  bound  to 
protest  against  the  late  act  of  tlie  General  con- 
ference in  the  irregular  suspension  of  Bishop 
Andrew,  as  not  only  Avithout  law,  but  in  direct 
contravention  of  legal  stipulations  known  to  be 
essential  to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  And  they 
are  thus  explicit  in  a  statement  of  facts,  that 
the  responsibility  of  division  may  attach  where 
in  justice  it  belongs.  The  minority  making 
this  protest  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  law 
of  the  Church  affecting  slavery  and  abolition. 
They  ask  no  change.  They  need — they  seek  no 
indulgence  in  behalf  of  the  south.  Had  Bishop 
Andrew  been  suspended  according  to  law,  after 
due  form  of  trial,  they  would  have  submitted 
without  remonstrance,  as  the  friends  of  law  and 
order. 

Theij  except  and  protest,  further,  against  the 
lawless  procedure,  as  they  think,  in  the  case  of 
Bishop  Andrew,  because,  apart  from  the  injus- 
tice done  him  and  the  south  by  the  act,  other  and 
graver  difSculties,  necessarily  incidental  to  this 
movement,  come  in  for  a  share  of  attention. 
The  whole  subject  is,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  resolved  into  a  single  original  question: 
Will  the  General  conference  adhere  to,  and  in 
good  faith  assert  and  maintain,  the  compromise 
law  of  the  Church  on  the  vexed  question  divid- 
ing us — or  will  it  be  found  expedient  generally, 
as  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  to  lay  it  aside, 
and  tread  it  under  foot?  No  question  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  and  abolition  can  be  settled 
till  the  General  conference  shall  settle  this  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  evasion.  In  the  present 
crisis,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  that 
every  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  every  member  of  this  General  conference,  is 
especially  called  upon  by  all  the  responsibilities 
of  truth  and  honor  to  declare  himself  upon  the 
subject;  and  they  deem  it  proper,  re.spect fully 
and  urgently,  to  make  such  call  a  part  of  this 
protest.  When  so  much  depends  upon  it,  can 
the  General  conference,  as  the  organ  of  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  Church,  remain  silent 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  trifling  both 
with  its  interests  and  reputation?  Law  always 
pledges  the  public  faith  of  the  body  ostensibly 
governed  by  it  to  the  faithful  assertion  and  per- 
formance of  its  stipulations;  and  the  compromise 
law  of  the  Discipline,  partaking,  as  it  does,  of 
the  nature  of  the  law  of  treaty,  and  embracing, 
as  has  been  seen,  all  possible  cases,  pledges  the 
good  faith  of  every  minister  and  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chui'ch  against  saying  or 
doing  any  thing  tending  to  annul  the  force  or 
thwart  the  purposes  of  this  enactment.  The 
only  allowable  remedy  of  those  who  object  to 
the  law,  is  to  seek  a  constitutional  change  of  the 
law;  and  in  failure,  to  submit,  or  else  retire  from 


the  Church.  All  attempts  to  resist,  evade,  or  de- 
feat the  objects  and  intended  application  of  the 
law,  till  duly  revoked,  must  be  regarded  as  un- 
just and  revolutionary,  because  an  invasion  of 
well-defined,  conventional  right.  And  the  un- 
dersigned except  to  the  course  of  the  majority  in 
the  informal  prosecution  of  Bishop  Andrew  and 
the  anomalous  quasi  suspension  it  inflicts,  as  not 
only  giving  to  the  compromise  a  construction 
rendering  it  entirely  ineft'ective,  but  as  being  di- 
rectly subversive  of  the  great  bond  of  union 
which  has  held  the  north  and  south  together  for 
the  last  forty  years.  Turning  to  the  confedera- 
ting annual  conferences  of  1804,  and  the  vexed 
and  protracted  negotiations  which  preceded  the 
General  conference  of  that  year,  and  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  existing  law  of^  the  Discipline,  reg- 
ulating the  whole  subject,  and  glancing  at  nearly 
half  a  million  of  Methodists,  now  in  the  south, 
who  have  come  into  the  Church  with  all  their 
hopes  and  fears,  interests  and  associations,  their 
property,  character,  and  influence,  repasing  ia 
safety  upon  the  publicly-pledged  faith  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Ch\irch,  only  to  be  told  that 
this  is  all  a  dream,  that  a  part  of  what  was 
pledged  was  never  intended  to  be  allowed;  and 
that  the  whole  is  at  all  times  subject  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  dominant  majority,  claiming,  in  mat- 
ter of  right,  to  be  without  and  above  law,  com- 
petent not  merely  to  make  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  proper  government  of  the  Church, 
but  to  govern  the  Church  without  rule  or  regula- 
tion, and  punish  and  degrade  without  even  the 
alleged  infringement  of  law,  or  the  form  of  trial, 
if  it  be  thought  expedient,  presents  a  state  of 
things  filling  the  undersigned  with  alarm  and 
dismay.  Such  views  and  facts,  without  adduc- 
ing others,  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
first  and  principal  ground  occupied  by  the  mi- 
nority in  the  protest.  They  can  not  resist  the 
conviction  that  the  majority  have  failed  to  re- 
deem the  pledge  of  public  law  given  to  the 
Church  and  the  world  by  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church. 

2.  The  undersigned  are  aware  that  it  is  af- 
firmed by  some  of  the  juajority,  but  meanwhile 
denied  by  others,  and  thus  a  mooted,  unsettled 
question  among  themselves,  that  the  resolution 
censuring  and  virtually  suspending  Bishop  An- 
drew, as  understood  by  the  minority,  is  mere 
matter  of  advice  or  recommendation;  but  so  far 
from  advising  or  recommending  any  thing,  the 
language  of  the  resolution,  by  fair  and  necessaiy 
construction,  is  imperative  and  mandatory  in 
form,  and,  unqualified  by  any  thing  in  the  reso- 
lution itself,  or  in  the  preamble  explaining  it, 
conveys  the  idea  plainly  and  most  explicity,  that 
it  is  the  judgment  and  will  of  the  conference  that 
Bishop  Andrew  shall  cease  to  exercise  the  office 
of  bishop  till  he  shall  cease  to  be  the  owner  of 
slaves.  "  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
conference  that  he  desist."  That  is,  having  ren- 
dered himself  unacceptable  to  the  majority,  it  is 
their  judgment  that  he  retire  from  the  bench  of 
bishops,  and  their  field  of  action. 

No  idea  of  request,  advice,  or  recommendation 
is  conveyed  by  the  language  of  the  preamble 
or  resolution,  and  the  recent  avowal  of  an  inten- 
tion to  advise  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  under- 
signed, disowned  by  the  very  terms  in  which,  it 
is  said,  the  advice  was  given.  The  whole  argu- 
ment of  the  majority,  during  a  debate  of  twelve 
days,  turned  upon  the  right  of  the  conference  to 
displace  Bishop  Andrew  without  resort  to  formal 
trial.  No  one  questioned  the  legal  right  of  the 
conference  to  advise;  and  if  this  onlv  was  in- 
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tended,  v^hj  the  protracted  debate  upon  the  sub- 
ject? But  further,  a  resolution  respectfully  and 
affectionately  requesting  the  Bishop  to  resign  had 
been  laid  aside,  to  entertain  the  substitute  under 
notice;  a  motion,  too,  to  declare  the  resolution  ad- 
visory was  promptly  rejected  by  the  majority; 
and  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  and  the  ejjfire  pro- 
ceedings of  the  majority  in  the  case,  the  under- 
signed have  been  compelled  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution as  a  mandatory  judgment,  to  the  effect 
that  Bishop  Andrew  desist  from  the  exercise  of 
Lis  episcopal  functions.  If  the  majority  have 
been  misunderstood,  the  language  of  their  own 
resolution,  and  the  position  they  occupied  in  de- 
bate, have  led  to  the  misconception;  and  truth 
and  honor,  not  less  than  a  most  unfortunate  use 
of  language,  require  that  they  explain  them- 
selves. 

3.  We  except  to  the  act  of  the  majority,  be- 
cause it  is  assumed  that  conscience  and  principle 
are  involved,  and  require  the  act  complained  of, 
as  expedient  and  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances. Bishop  Andrew  being  protected  by  the 
law  of  the  Church,  having  cognizance  of  all  of- 
fenses connected  with  slavery,  sncll  connection 
in  his  case,  in  the  judgment  oV  all  jurisprudence, 
can  only  be  wrong  in  the  proportion  that  the  law 
is  bad  and  defective.  It  is  not  conceived  by  the 
minority  how  conscience  and  principle  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  Bishop  Andrew,  and  not 
■upon  the  law  and  the  Church  having  such  law. 
They  are  obliged  to  believe  that  the  law  and  the 
source  from  which  it  emanates  must  become  the 
object  of  exception  and  censure  before  Bishop 
Andrew,  who  has  not  offended  against  either,  un- 
less the  Church  is  against  the  law,  can  be  sub- 
jected to  trial,  at  the  bar  and  the  conscience  and 
principles  of  men  who  profess  subjection  and 
approval,  in  the  instance  both  of  the  law  and  the 
Church. 

The  undersigned  can  never  consent,  while  we 
have  a  plain  law,  obviously  covering  an  assumed 
offense,  that  the  offense  shall  be  taken,  under 
plea  of  principle,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  law, 
and  be  resubjected  to  the  conflicting  opinions  and 
passions  which  originally  led  to  a  resort  to  law, 
as  the  orily  safe  standard  of  judgment.  They  do 
not  understand  how  conscience  and  principle 
can  attach  grave  blame  to  action  not  disapproved 
by  the  law — express  law,  too,  made  and  provided 
in  the  case — without  extending  condenmation  to 
the  law  itself,  and  the  body  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. The  Church  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
have  settled  policy  and  invariable  custom,  in 
contravention  of  law;  the  avowal  of  such  cus- 
tom and  policy,  therefore,  excluding  from  the 
Episcopacy  any  and  every  man,  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  slavery,  is  mere  assumption.  No 
contract,  agreement,  decree,  or  purpose  of  this 
kind  is  of  record,  or  ever  existed.  No  such  ex- 
action, in  terms  or  by  implication,  was  ever 
made  by  the  north,  or  conceded  by  the  south. 
No  conventional  understanding  ever  existed  to 
this  effect,  so  far  as  the  .soutli  is  concerned,  or 
has  been  informed.  That  it  has  long,  j)erhaps 
always  been  the  purpose  of  the  north,  not  to 
elect  a  slaveholder  to  the  office  of  bishop,  is 
admitted.  But  as  no  law  gave  countenance  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  the  south  regarded  it  a.s  a 
mere  matter  of  social  injustice,  and  was  not  dis- 
posed to  complain.  The  north  has  always  found 
its  security  in  numbers,  and  the  untrannneled  I 
right  of  suffrage,  and  to  this  the  south  has  not  j 
objected.  Tlie  assumption,  however,  is  entireh-  1 
different,  and  is  not  admitted  by  the  south,  but  j 
is  plainly  negatived  by  the  law  and  language  of  j 


the  Discipline,  as  explained  by  authority  of  the 
General  conference. 

No  such  concession,  beyond  peaceable  submis- 
sion to  the  right  of  suffrage,  exercised  by  the 
majority,  will  ever  be  submitted  to  by  the  south, 
as  it  would  amount  to  denial  of  equal  abstract 
right,  and  a  disfranchisement  of  the  southern 
ministry,  and  could  not  be  submitted  to  without 
injury  and  degradation.  If,  then,  the  north  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  negative  right  conceded  to 
the  south  by  law  in  this  matter,  the  minority 
would  be  glad  to  know  what  principle  or  policy  is 
likely  to  introduce  beyond  the  existing  provisions 
of  law.  As  the  contingency  which  has  occa 
sioned  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Bishop  An- 
drew, and  to  which  every  southern  minister  is 
liable  at  any  time,  does  not,  and  can  not  fall  un- 
der the  condemnation  of  existing  law,  and  he  can 
not  be  puni.shed,  nor  yet  subjected  to  any  official 
disability,  without  an  abuse  of  both  right  and 
power,  on  the  part  of  this  General  conference, 
the  minority  are  compelled  to  think  that  the  ma- 
jority ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conscious- 
ness and  declaration  that  they  are  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  contingency,  and  tluis,  at  least, 
allow  Bishop  Andrew  the  benefit  of  their  own 
legislation  till  they  see  proper  to  change  it. 
This  attempt  by  the  majority  to  protect  a  lawless 
prosecution  from  merited  rebuke,  by  an  appeal 
to  conscience  and  principle,  condemning  Bishop 
Andrew,  while  the  law  and  the  Church,  shield- 
ing him  from  the  assault,  are  not  objected  to,  is 
looked  upon  by  the  minority  as  a  species  of 
moral,  we  will  not  say  legal  casuistry,  utterly 
subversive  of  all  the  principles  of  order  and  gooci 
government. 

4.  Tlie  act  of  the  majority  was  ostensibly  re- 
sorted to,  because,  as  alleged,  the  Church  in  the 
middle  and  northern  conferences  will  not  submit 
to  any,  the  slightest  connection  with  slavery. 
But  if  connection  with  slavery  is  ruinous  to  the 
Church  in  the  north,  that  ruin  is  already  wrought. 
Who  does  not  know  that  the  very  Discipline, 
laws,  and  legislation  of  the  Church  necessarily 
connect  us  all  with  slavery'?  All  our  provisional 
legislation  on  the  subject  has  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  vslavery  is  an  element  of  soci- 
ety— a  principle  of  action — a  household  reality 
in  the  Methodi.st  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  economy  of 
American  Methodism,  in  every  subjective  sense. 
It  has  given  birth  to  law  and  right,  conventional 
arrangements,  numerous  missions,  and  official 
trusTs.  Every  bishop,  every  minister,  every 
member  of  the  Church  is  of  necessity  connecte'd 
with  slavery.  Each  is  brother  and  co-member, 
both  with  slave  and  master,  by  the  very  laws 
and  organization  of  the  Church. 

If,  then,  connection  with  slavery  is  so  disas- 
trous, the  only  remedy  is  to  purify  the  Church 
bv  reorganization,  or  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. And  would  not  this  aversion  to  slavery — 
would  not  conscience  and  principle,  so  much 
pleaded  in  this  controversy — appear  much  more 
consistent  in  every  view  of  the  subject,  in  strik- 
ing at  the  root  of  the  evil,  in  the  organic  struc- 
ture of  the  Church,  than  in  seeking  its  personifi- 
cation in  Bishop  Andrew,  protected  although  he 
be  by  the  law,  and  proceeding  to  punish  him,  by 
way  of  calling  off  attention  from  the  known  tol- 
eration of  the  same  thing,  in  other  aspects  and 
relations? 

Impelled  by  conscience  and  principle  to  the  il- 
legal arrest  of  a  bishop,  because  he  has  incident- 
ally, by  bequest,  inheritance,  and  marriage, 
come  into  possession  of  slave  property,  in  no 
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instance  intending  to  possess  himself  of  such 
property,  how  lonjj  \9-ill  conscience  and  principle 
leave  other  ministers,  or  even  lay  memoers,  un- 
disturbed, who  may  happen  to  6e  in  the  same 
category  with  Bishop  Andrew?  "Will  assurances 
be  given  that  the  lawlessness  of  expetliency,  con- 
trolled, as  in  such  case  it  must  be,  by  prejudice 
and  passion,  will  extend  no  further— that  there 
shall  be  no  further  curtailment  of  right  as  it  re- 
gards the  southern  ministry?  Yet  what  is  the 
security  of  the  south  in  the  case?  Is  the  public 
faith  of  this  body,  as  instanced  in  the  recent  vi- 
olations of  the  compromise  law,  to  be  relied  upon 
as  the  guarantee  for  the  redemption  of  the  pledge? 
What  would  such  pledge  or  assurance  be  but  to 
remind  the  south  that  any  departure  at  all  from 
the  great  conservative  pledge  of  law,  to  which 
we  appeal,  was  much  more  effectually  guarded 
against  originally,  than  it  is  possible  to  guard 
against  any  sub?equent  infringement,  and  to 
make  the  south  feel  further  that  disappointment 
in  the  first  instance  must  compel  distrust  witli 
regard  to  the  future?  The  Church  having  spe- 
cific law  on  the  subject,  all  questions  involving 
slavery  must  inevitably,  by  intention  of  law, 
come  withiQ  the  purview  of  such  special  provi- 
sion, and  can  not  be  judged  of  by  any  other  law 
or  standard,  without  a  most  daring  departure 
from  all  the  rules  and  sobrieties  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure, and  the  undersigned  accordingly  except 
to  the  action  of  the  majority  in  relation  to  Bishop 
Andrew,  as  not  only  wit&out  sanction  of  law, 
but  in  conflict  with  rights  created  by  law. 

5.  As  the  Methodist" Episcopal  Church  is  now 
organized,  and  according  to  its  organization 
since  1784,  the  Episcopacy  is  a  coordinate 
branch,  the  executive  department  proper  of  the 
government.  A  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  is  not  a  mere  creature — is  in  no  prom- 
inent sense  an  oflScer  of  the  General  conference. 
The  General  conference,  as  such,  can  not  consti- 
tute a  bishop.  It  is  true  the  annual  conferences 
select  the  bishops  of  the  Church,  by  the  suffrage 
of  their  delegates,  in  General  conference  assem- 
bled; but  the  General  conference,  in  its  capacity 
of  a  representative  body,  or  any  other  in  which 
it  exists,  does  not  possess  the  power  of  ordina- 
tion, without  which  a  bishop  can  not  be  consti- 
tuted. 

The  bishops  are  beyond  a  doubt  an  integral 
constituent  part  of  the  General  conference,  made 
such  by  law  and  the  constitution;  and  because 
elected  by  the  General  conference,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  they  are  subject  to  the  will  of  that  body, 
except  in  conformity  with  legal  right,  and  the 
provisions  of  law,  in  the  premises.  In  this 
sense,  and  so  viewed,  they  are  subject  to  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  and  this  is  sufficient  limitation 
of  their  power,  unless  the  government  itself  is  to 
be  considered  irregular  and  unbalanced  in  the 
coordinate  relations  of  its  parts.  In  a  sense  by 
no  means  unimportant,  the  General  conference  is 
as  much  the  creature  of  the  Episcopacv  as  the 
bishops  are  the  creatures  of  the  General  confer- 
ence. Constitutionally,  the  bishops  alone  have 
the  right  to  fix  the  time  of  holding  the  annual 
conferences,  and  should  tliey  refuse  or  neglect  to 
do  so,  no  annual  conference  could  meet,  accord- 
ing to  law,  and,  by  consequence,  no  delegates 
could  be  chosen,  and  no  General  conference 
could  be  chosen,  or  even  exist.  And  because 
this  is  so,  what  would  be  thought  of  the  im- 
pertinent pretension,  should  the  Episcopacy 
claim  that  the  General  conference  is  the  mere 
creature  of  their  will?  As  executive  officers  as 
well  as  pastoral  overseers,  the  bishops  belong  to 
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the  Church  as  such,  and  not  to  the  General  con- 
ference, as  one  of  its  counsels  or  organs  of  action 
merely. 

The  General  conference  is  in  no  sense  the 
Church,  not  even  representatively.  It  is  merely 
the  representative  organ  of  the  Church,  with 
limited  powers  to  do  its  business,  iu  the  dis- 
charge of  a  delegated  trust. 

Because  bishops  are  in  part  constituted  by  the 
General  conference,  the  power  of  removal  does 
not  follow.  Episcopacy  even  in  the  Methodist 
Church  is  not  a  mere  appointment  to  labor.  It 
is  an  official  consecrated  station,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  law,  and  can  only  be  dangerous  as  the 
law  is  bad,  or  the  Church  "corrupt.  The  power 
to  appoint  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  power 
to  remove;  and  when  the  appointing  power  is 
derivative,  as  in  the  case  of  the  General  confer- 
ence, the  power  of  removal  does  not  accrue  at 
all,  unless  by  consent  of  the  coordinate  branches 
of  the  government,  expressed  by  law,  made  and 
provided  in  the  case.  When  the  legislature  of  a 
state,  to  appeal  to  analogy  for  illustration,  ap- 
!  points  a  judge  or  senator  'in  Congress,  does  the 
I  judge  or  senator  thereby  become  the  officer  or 
'  creature  of  the  legislature,  or  is  he  the  officer  or 
'  senatorial  represeutative  of  the  state,  of  which 
'  the  legislature  is  the  mere  organ?  And  does  the 
;  power  of  removal  follow  that  of  appointment? 
The  answer  is  negative,  in  both  cases,  and  ap- 
:  plies  equally  to  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
;  Episcopal  Church,  who,  instead  of  being  the 
;  officers  and  creatures  of  the  General  conference, 
are  de  facto  the  officers  and  servants  of  the 
Church,  chosen  by  the  General  conference,  as 

■  its  organ  of  action,  and  no  right  of  removal  ac- 
!  crues,  except  as  they  fail  to  accomplish  the  aims 
j  of  the  Church  in  t'heir  appointment,  and  then 

only  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law. 
But  when  a  bishop  is  suspended,  or  informed 

)  that  it  is  the  wish  or  will  of  the  General  confer- 

i  ence  that  he  cease  to  perform  the  functions  of 
bishop,  for  doing  what  the  law  of  the  same  body 

'  allows  him  to  do,  and  of  course  without  incur- 
ring the  hazard  of  punishment,  or  even  blame, 

I  then  the  whole  procedure  becomes  an  outrage 

I  upon  justice,  as  well  as  law. 

j  The  assumption  of  power  by  the  General  con- 
ference beyond  the  warrant  of  law,  to  which  we 
object,  and"  against  which  we  protest,  will  lead, 
if  carried  into  practice,  to  a  direct  violation  of 
one  of  the  Restrictive  Rules  of  the  constitution. 
Suppose  it  had  been  the  "  sense  "  of  this  Gen- 
eral  conference,  when  the  late  communication 

'  from  the  bishops  was  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  conference,  that  such  communication  was  an 
interference  with  their  rights  and  duties — an  at- 

'  tempt  to  tamper  with  the  purity  and  independ- 
ence, and  therefore  an  outrage  upon  the  claims 
and  dignity  of  the  conference  not  to  be  borne 
with.  And  proceeding  a  step  further,  suppose 
it  had  been  the  "  sense"  of  the  conference  that 
they  all  desist  from  performing  the  functions  of 
bisnops  till  the  "  impediment "  of  such  offense 
had  been  removed;  assume  this — and,  so  far  as 
mere  law  is  concerned,  no  law  being  violated  in 
either  case,  it  was  just  as  likely  as  the  move- 
ment against  Bishop  Andrew — and  had  it  taken 
place,  what  had  become  of  the  general  superin- 
tendency?  If  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  may,  without  law,  and  at  the  in- 
stance of  mere  party  expediency,  be  suspended 

■  from  the  exercise  of  the  appropriate  functions 
of  his  office,  for  one  act,  he  may  for  another. 

1  Admit  this  doctrine,  and  by  what  tenure  do  the 
I  bishops  hold  office?    One  thing  is  certain,  what- 
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ever  other  tenure  there  may  be,  they  do  not  hold 
office  according  to  law. 

The  provisions  of  la-w  and  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  duty,  upon  this  theory  of  official 
tenure,  afford  no 'security.  Admit  this  claim  of 
absolutism,  as  regards  right  and  powers  on  the 
part  of  the  General  conference,  and  the  bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are  slaves, 
and  the  men  constituting  this  body  their  mas- 
ters and  holders.  They  are  in  office  only  at  the 
discretion  of  a  majority  of  the  General  confer- 
ence, without  the  restraints  or  protection  of  law. 
Both  the  law  and  themselves  are  liable  and 
likely  at  any  time  to  be  overborne  and  trampled 
upon  together,  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
Bishop  Andrew.  If  the  doctrine  against  which 
we  protest  be  admitted,  tlie  episcopal  office  is, 
at  best,  but  a  quadrennial  term  of  service,  and 
the  undersigned  are  compelled  to  think  that  a 
man  who  would  r«nain  a  bishop,  or  allow  himself 
to  be  made  one,  under  such  circumstances, "  desires 
a  good  work,"  and  is  prepared  for  self-sacrifice, 
quite  beyond  the  comprehension  of  ordinary 
piety. 

As  it  regards  Bishop  Andrew,  if  it  shall  be 
made  to  appear  that  the  action  in  his  case  was 
intended  only  to  adcise  and  request  him  to  desist 
from  his  office,  it  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
real  or  relative  character  of  the  movement. 
When  a  body  claiming  the  right  to  compel,  asks 
the  resignation  of  an  officer,  the  request  is  to  all 
official  and  moral  purposes  compulsory,  as  it 
loads  the  officer  with  disability,  and  gives  no- 
tice of  assu»ned  unworthiness,  if  not  criminality. 
The  request  has  all  the  force  of  a  mandate,  in- 
asmuch as  the  officer  is  by  such  request  com- 
pelled either  to  resign  or  remain  in  office  con- 
trary to  the  known  will  of  the  majority.  A 
simple  request,  therefore,  under  the  circum- 
stances supposed,  carries  with  it  all  the  force 
of  a  decree,  and  is  so  understood,  it  is  believed, 
by  all  the  world. 

To  request  Bishop  Andrew  to  resign,  there- 
fore, in  view  of  all  the  facts  and  relations  of  the 
case,  was,  in  the  iudgment  of  the  minority,  to  pun- 
ish and  degrade  him;  and  they  maintain  that  the 
whole  movement  was  without  authority  of  law, 
is  hence  of  necessity  null  and  void,  and  there- 
fore not  binding  upon  Bishop  Andrew,  or  the 
minority  protesting  against  it. 

6.  We  protest  against  the  act  of  the  majority, 
instructing  Bishop  AndrcAv  to  desist  from  the 
exercise  of  his  office,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  injustice  and  evil  connecting  with  the  act 
itself,  "but  because  the  act  must  be  understood  as 
the  exponent  of  principles  and  purposes,  as  it 
regards  the  union  of  the  north  and  south  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  well-nigh  destroy- 
ing all  hope  of  its  perpetuity.  The  true  posi- 
tion of  the  parties  in  relation  to  a  long-existing 
conventional  arrangement,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  and  abolition,  has  been  fully  under 
notice;  and  when  men  of  years  and  wisdom, 
experience,  and  learning — men  of  no  common 
weight  of  character,  and  with  a  well-earned 
aristocracy  of  Church  influence  thrown  about 
them,  assume  and  declare,  in  action  as  well  as 
debate,  that  what  a  plain  law  of  the  Church — the 
only  law  applicable  in  the  case — sustained  and 
enforced,  too.  by  an  exemplary  decree  of  this 
body,  at  a  private  session — decides  shall  not  be  a 
disci^ualification  for  office,  in  any  grade  in  the 
ministry — when  such  men,  the  law  and  decision 
of  the  General  conference  notwithstanding,  are 
heard  declaring  that  what  law  provides  for  and 
protects,  nevertheless  always  has  been  and  always 


1  shall  be  a  disqualification,  what  further  evidence 
j  is  wanting  to  show  that  the  compromise  basis 
!  of  union,  from  which  the  south  has  never 
I  swerved,  has  been  abandoned  both  by  the 
j  northern  and  middle  conferences,  with  a  few 
[  exceptions  in  the  latter,  and  that  principles 
j  and  purpo.ses  are  entertained  by  the  majority, 
I  driving  the  south  to  extreme  action,  in  defense 
both  of  their  rights  and  reputation?  And  how 
far  the  long  train  of  eventful  sequences,  at- 
tendant upon  the  threatened  result  of  division, 
may  be  traceable  to  the  northern  and  middle 
conferences,  by  the  issue  thus  provoked,  is  a 
question  to  be  settled  not  by  us,  but  by  our 
cotemporaries  and  posterity. 

It  is  matter  of  history,  with  regard  to  the 
past,  and  will  not  be  questioned,  that  now,  as 
formerly,  the  south  is  upon  the  basis  of  the  Dis- 
cipline, on  the  subject  of  shivery.  The  minority 
believe  it  equally  certain,  that  this  is  not  true 
with  regard  to  the  north  proper  especially.  la 
view,  then,  of  the  unity  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  which  party  has  been,  in  equity, 
entitled  to  the  sympathy  and  protection  of  the 
middle  and  umpire  conferences?  those  who 
through  good  and  evil  report  have  kept  good 
faith  and  adhered  to  law,  or  those  whose 
opinions  and  purposes  have  led  them  to  seek 
a  state  of  things  in  advance  of  law,  and  thug 
dishonor  its  forms  and  sanctions? 

7.  In  proportion  as  the  minority  appreciate 
and  cling  to  the  unity  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  they  are  bound,  further,  to  except 
to  the  position  of  the  majority,  in  this  contro- 
versy. Allow  that  Bishop  Andrew,  without, 
however,  any  infringement  of  law,  is,  on  ac- 
count of  his  connection  with  slavery,  unaccept- 
able in  the  northern  conferences.  It  is  equally 
known  to  the  majority  that  any  bishop  of  the 
Church,  either  violating,  or  submitting  to  a  vio- 
lation of  the  compromise  charter  of  union  be- 
tween the  north  and  the  south,  without  proper 
and  public  remonstrance,  can  not  be  acceptable 
in  tlic  south,  and  need  not  appear  there.  By 
pressing  the  issue  in  question,  therefore,  the  ma- 
jority virtually  dissolve  the  government  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  because,  in  every 
constitutional  aspect,  it  is  sundered  by  so  crip- 
pling a  ca'irdidate  branch  of  it  as  to  destroy 
the  itinerant  general  superintendencv  altogether. 
Whenever  it  is  clearly  ascertained  that  the  com- 
promise law  of  the  Church,  regulating  slavery 
and  abolition,  is  abandoned,  every  bishop,  each  of 
the  venerable  and  excellent  men  who  now  adorn 
the  Church  and  its  counsels,  ceases  to  be  a  general 
superintendent — the  law  of  union,  the  principle 
of  gravitation,  binding  us  together,  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  general  superintendency  of 
the  Methodist   Episcopal   Ciuirch   is  no  more  I 

8.  The  south  have  not  been  led  thus  to  pro- 
test merely  because  of  the  treatment  received  by 
Bishop  Andrew,  or  the  kindred  action  of  tliis 
body  in  other  matters.  The  abandonment  of 
the  compromise — the  official  refusal  by  the  ma- 
jority, as  we  have  understood  them,  to  abide  the 
arbitrament  of  law — is  their  principal  ground 
of  complaint  and  remonstrance.  If  the  minor- 
ity have  not  entirely  misunderstood  the  major- 
ity, the  abolition  and  antislavery  principles  of 
the  north  will  no  longer  allow  them  to  submit  to 
the  law  of  the  Discipline  on  the  general  subject 
of  slavery  and  abolition;  and  if  this  be  so,  if  the 
compromise  law  be  either  repealed  or  allowed  to 
remain  a  dead  letter,  the  south  can  not  submit, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  division  is  already 
dated.     And  shoxild  the  exigent  circumstances  in 
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•which  the  tninorily  find  themselves  placed,  by  I 
the  facts  and  developments  alluded  to  m  this  re'-  ] 
monstrance,  render  it  finally  necessary  that  the  j 
eouthern  conferences  should  have  a  separate,  in- 
deptndtnt  existence,  it  is  hoped  that  the  charac- 
ter  and  services  of  the  minority,  together  Tvith  ' 
the  numbers  and  claims  of  the  ministry  and 
membership  of  the  portion  of  the  Church  rep- 
resented by  them,  not  less  than  similar  reasons 
and  considerations  on  the  part  of  the  northern 
and  middle  conferences,  will  suggest  the  high 
moral  fitness  of  meeting  this  great  emergency 
with  strong  and  steady  purpose  to  do  justice 
to  all  concerned.  An'd  it  is  believed  that,  ap- 
proaching the  subject  in  this  way,  it  will  be 
found  practicable  to  devise  and  adopt  such 
measures  and  arrangements,  present  and  pro- 
spective, as  will  secure  an  amicable  division  of 
the  Church  upon  the  broad  principles  of  right 
and  equity,  and  destined  to  result  in  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  great  body  of  ministers  and 
members  found  on  either  siae  the  line  of  separa- 
tion.    (Journal  of  1844,  pp.  186-198.) 


DOCUMENT  58. 

Discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  on  Dissents  and  Proltsts. 

I.  A  DISSENT  is  a  declaration  on  the  part  of 
one  or  more  members  of  a  minority,  in  a  judica- 
tory, expressing  a  diflferent  opinion  from  that 
of  the  majority  in  a  particular  case.  A  dissent, 
unaccompanied  with  reasons,  is  always  entered 
on  the  records  of  the  judicatory. 

II.  A  protest  is  a  more  solemn  and  formal 
declaration,  made  by  members  of  a  minority,  as 
before  mentioned,  bearing  their  testimony  against 
what  they  deem  a  mischievous  or  erroneous 
judgment;  and  it  is  generally  accompanied 
with  a  detail  of  the  reasons  on  which  it  is 
founded. 

III.  If  a  protest  or  dissent  be  couched  in 
decent  and  respectful  language,  and  contain  no 
offensive  reflections  or  insinuations  against  the 
majority  of  the  judicatory,  those  who  offer  it 
have  a  right  to  have  it  recorded  on  the  Min- 
utes. 

IV.  A  dissent  or  protest  may  be  accompanied 
with  a  complaint  to  a  superior  judicatory,  or  not, 
at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  offer  it.  If  not 
thus  accompanied,  it  is  simply  left  to  speak  for 
itself,  when  the  records  containing  it  come  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  superior  judicatory. 

V.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  a  protest, 
though  not  infringing  the  rules  of  decorum, 
either  in  its  language  or  matter,  may  impute  to 
the  judicatory  whose  judgment  it  opposes,  some 
principles  or  reasonings  which  it  never  adopted. 
In  this  case  the  majority  of  the  judicatory  may 
with  propriety  appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up 
an  answer  to  the  protest,  which,  after  being 
adopted  as  the  act  of  the  judicatory,  ought  to  be 
inserted  on  the  records. 

VI.  When,  in  such  a  case,  the  answer  of  the 
majority  is  brought  in,  those  who  entered  their 
protest  may  be  of  the  opinion  that  fidelity  to 
their  cause  calls  upon  them  to  make  a  reply  to 
the  answer.  This,  however,  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  admitted;  as  the  majority  might,  of  course, 
rejoin,  and  litigation  might  be  perpetuated,  to 
the  great  inconvenience  and  disgrace  of  the 
judicatoiy. 

VII.  When,  however,  those  who  have  pro- 
tested, consider  the  answer  of  the  majority  a« 


imputing  to  them  opinions  or  conduct  which 
they  disavow;  the  proper  course  is,  to  ask  leave 
to  take  back  their  protest,  and  modify  it  in  such 
manner  as  to  render  it  more  agreeable  to  their 
views.  This  alteration  may  lead  to  a  corre- 
sponding alteration  in  the  answer  of  the  major- 
ity; with  which  the  whole  afifair  ought  to  term- 
inate. 

VIII.  None  can  join  in  a  protest  against  a 
decision  of  any  judicatory,  excepting  those  who 
had  a  right  to  vote  in  saiS  decision 


DOCUMENT  59. 

Reply  to  the  Protest,  on  the  report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  prepare  a  Statement  of  the  Facts 
connected  with  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
Bishop  Andrew,  presented  to  General  Conference, 
June  10,  184.4,  and  ordered  to  be  spread  on  the 
Journals. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew, 
and  to  examine  the  Protest  of  the  minority,  re- 
gret that  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
have  been  compelled  to  act  have  prevented  their 
preparing  so  complete  a  report  as  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  demands.  The  Protest  was 
not  placed  under  their  command  till  Friday 
afternoon,  and  immediately  afterward  two  of 
the  original  committee  had  to  withdraw,  one  of 
them  being  ill,  and  the  other  having  been  elected 
bishop;  nor  were  their  places  supplied  till  Sat- 
urday evening.  It  is  under  these  disadvanta- 
ges, and  amid  the  pressure  of  important  confer- 
ence business,  that  they  have  been  required  to 
prepare  a  document  in  relation  to  some  of  the 
most  important  questions  that  have  ever  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Church.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  the  following  statement 
of  law  and  facts  will  be  a  sufficient  notice  of 
the  Protest  which  has  been  referred  to  them. 

As  the  proceedings  of  the  General  conference 
in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  were  not  judicial, 
its  decision  has  gone  forth  to  the  public  unac- 
companied by  the  reasons  and  facts  upon  which 
this  action  was  founded.  This  deficiency  is 
but  partially  supplied  by  the  published  reports 
of  the  debate  on  the  subject.  The  speakers  who 
advocated  the  resolution  were  restrained  by  a 
praiseworthy  delicacy  from  all  avoidable  allu- 
sions which  might  give  pain  to  the  respected 
individual  concerned,  or  awaken  unpleasant 
emotions  in  any  quarter.  It  is  but  natural 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  some  misun- 
derstanding should  prevail  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  case.  The  following  statement;  it  is  be- 
lieved, contains  nothing,  at  least  so  far  as  facts 
are  concerned,  which  will  not  be  cheerfully 
confirmed  by  all  parties,  and  will  throw  light 
upon  the  true  position  of  the  authbrs  of  the 
Protest. 

From  the  first  institution  of  the  Episcopacy 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  no  slave- 
holder has  been  elected  to  that  dignity,  though, 
in  several  instances,  candidates,  otherwise  em- 
inently fitted  for  the  station,  have  failed  of  suc- 
cess solely  on  account  of  this  impediment. 
Since  the  period  referred  to,  nine  bishops  have 
been  elected,  who  were  natives  of  the  United 
States.  Of  these  only  three  have  been  northern 
men,  while  six  were  natives  of  slaveholding 
states.  Not  one,  however,  was  a  slaveholder;  a 
remarkable  fact,  which  shows  very  clearly,  that 
while  much  more  than  their  just  claim  has  been 
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conceded  to  the  slaveholding  portions  of  the 
Cliurch,  a  decided  aud  uniform  repugnance  has, 
from  the  first,  been  felt  and  manifested  to  the 
occupancy  of  that  high  office  by  a  slaveholder. 

It  is  known  aud  acknowledged  by  all  south- 
ern brethren,  that  Bishop  Andrew  was  nomina- 
ted by  the  delegates  from  the  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  conferences,  as  a  southern  candidate  for 
■whom  northern  men  might  vote,  without  doing 
violence  to  their  principles,  as  he  was  no  slave- 
holder. Bishop  Andrew  himself  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  ground  of  his  election,  and  often 
said  that  he  was  indebted  to  his  poverty  for  his 
promotion.  Since  the  year  1832,  the  antislavery 
sentiment  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  the 
•whole  civilized  world,  has  constantly  and  rap- 
idly gained  ground;  and  within  the  last  year  or 
two  it  has  been  roused  to  a  special  and  most 
earnest  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  a  slave- 
holder into  the  episcopal  office — an  event  which 
many  were  led  to  fear,  by  certain  intimations 
published  in  the  Southern  Christian  Advocate, 
the  Richmond  Christian  Advocate,  and  perhaps 
some  other  Methodist  periodicals.  This  opposi- 
tion produced  the  profoundest  anxiety  through 
most  of  the  non-slaveholding  conferences.  The 
subject  was  discussed  every-where,  and  the 
dreaded  event  universally  deprecated  as  the 
most  fearful  calamity  that  ever  threatened  the 
Church.  Many  conferences  instructed  their 
delegates  to  use  all  possible  means  to  avert  such 
an  evil.  Other  conferences,  and  many  thousand 
laymen,  sent  up  petitions  and  memorials  to  the 
same  effect  to  the  present  General  conference. 
Such  was  the  state  of  sentiment  and  of  appre- 
hension in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Church, 
when  the  delegates  to  the  General  conference 
learned,  on  reaching  this  city,  that  Bishop  An- 
drew had  become  a  slaveholder.  The  profound 
grief,  the  utter  dismay,  which  was  produced  by 
this  astounding  intelligence,  can  be  fully  appre- 
ciated only  by  those  who  have  participated  in 
the  distressing  scenes  which  have  since  been 
enacted  in  the  General  conference. 

When  the  first  emotions  of  surprise  and  sor- 
row had  so  far  subsided  as  to  allow  of  sober 
thought  and  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that 
Bishop  Andrew  had  been  a  slaveholder  for  sev- 
eral years.  Soon  after  his  election  to  the  Epis- 
copacy, a  lady  of  Augusta  bequeathed  him  a 
female  slave,  on  condition  that  she  should  be 
sent  to  Liberia  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  if  her 
consent  to  emigrate  could  be  obtained;  otherwise 
she  was  to  be  made  as  free  as  the  laws  of  Geor- 
gia would  permit.  She  refused  to  emigrate,  has 
since  married,  and  is  now  enjoying  all  the  privi- 
leges provided  for  in  the  will  of  her  former 
mistress.  She  is,  and  must  be,  a  slave — she  and 
her  children — and  liable  to  all  that  may  befall 
slaves.  Another  slave  Bishop  Andrew  has 
inherited  from  the  mother  of  his  former  wife, 
and  by  his  recent  marriage  he  has  become  the 
owner  of — it  was  said  on  the  floor  of  the  General 
conference — fourteen  or  fifteen  more.  Tliese 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Andrew,  in  her  own  right, 
before  her  marriage.  That  act,  according  to  the 
laws  of  Georgia,  made  them  the  property  of 
Bishop  Andrew,  to  keep  or  dispose  of  as  he 
pleased.  He  conveyed  them  to  a  trustee,  for  the 
joint  use  of  himself  and  wife,  of  whom  the  sur- 
vivor is  to  be  the  sole  owner.  This  conveyance 
was  made  for  the  security  of  Mrs.  Andrew,  and 
with  no  view  cither  to  satisfy  or  to  mislead  the 
opinions  of  the  northern  Church.  So  much,  at 
least.  Bishop  Andrew  was  understood  to  say  to 
the  conference.    His  known  integrity  forbids  the 


suspicion  that  he  would  attempt  to  disguise  the 
real  character  of  the  transaction;  and  the  fact 
that  the  earnings  of  the  slaves,  as  well  as  the 
reversionary  title  to  them,  are  his,  demonstrates 
that  this  arrangement  was  not  made  with  any 
view  to  satisfy  the  well-known  sentiments  of  the 
Church  against  a  slaveholding  bishop. 

It  is  manifest  from  this  statement,  which  is 
believed  to  be  strictly  correct,  that  Bishop 
Andrew's  connection  with  slavery  is  not,  as  the 
Protest  intimates,  merely  an  "assumption,"  but 
that  he  is  the  owner  of  slaves,  in  the  full  and 
proper  sense  of  that  term.  His  title  w-as  ac- 
quired by  bequest,  by  inheritance,  and  by  mar- 
riage, which  are  by  far  the  most  common 
grounds  of  ownership  in  slaves.  All  tlie  usual 
and  necessary  conditions  of  slavery  have  their 
fulfillment  in  the  relation  of  these  persons  to 
Bishop  Andrew.  Their  labor  and  their  earnings 
are  subject  to  his  control,  and  inure  to  his  benefit 
and  that  of  his  family.  They  are  now  liable,  or 
they  may  be  hereafter,  to  be  sold;  they  and  their 
offspring  are  doomed,  as  the  case  now  stands,  to 
a  bondage  that  is  perpetual,  and  they  are  liable 
and  likely  to  descend  to  his  heirs.  Beyond  aU 
reasonable  doubt,  the  condition  of  Bishop  An- 
drew's slaves  will  be  attended,  while  he  lives, 
with  all  the  alleviations — and  these  are  many 
and  great — which  a  very  benevolent  and  Chris- 
tian master  can  provide.  Still  it  must  be 
slavery.  In  the  view  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  of  the  law  of  the  Discipline;  in  all  its  more 
weighty  and  permanent  consequences  to  the 
bondman,  it  is  and  must  be  slavery.  It  was 
said  repeatedly,  on  the  floor  cf  the  conference, 
that  the  deed  of  trust  had  put  it  quite  beyond 
Bishop  Andrew's  power  to  free  his  slaves,  even 
if  there  were  no  other  obstacle.  So  then,  should 
the  stringent  laws  of  Georgia  against  emancipa- 
tion be  relaxed  or  repealed  by  her  next  Legisla- 
ture, the  rule  of  the  Discipline,  which  would 
then  become  imperative  on  Bishop  Andrew, 
could  not,  and  would  not,  be  satisfied,  and  the 
Church  must  still  have  a  slaveholding  bishop, 
in  spite,  not  only  of  its  known  will,  but  of  its 
standing  laws. 

It  was  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
delegates  from  the  non-slaveholding  conferences 
that  Bishop  Andrew  could  not  continue  to  exer- 
cise his  episcopal  functions  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, without  producing  results  exten- 
sively disastrous  to  the  Church  in  the  north; 
and  from  this  opinion  the  brethren  of  the  south 
did  not  dissent.  For  a  while  the  hope  was 
entertained  that  the  difficulty  would  be  quietly 
removed,  by  his  resigning  his  office,  which  it 
was  known  he  had  previously  desired  to  do. 
But  this  hope  was  dissipated  by  the  intelligence 
that  the  delegates  from  the  conferences  in  the 
slaveholding  states  had  been  convened,  and  that 
they  had  unanimously  advised  him  not  to  resign. 
Various  efforts  were  then  made  in  private,  to 
devise  some  method  to  relieve  the  case,  but  they 
all  proved  abortive,  and  nothing  remained  but 
that  it  must  come  before  the  General  conference. 
The  bishops  themselves,  in  their  united  Address 
to  the  conference,  had  urged  it  to  ascertain 
whether  there  has  been  any  departure  from  the 
essential  principles  "of  the  general  itinerant 
superintendency,"  and  had  declared  of  that 
superintendency  that  "  the  plan  of  its  operation 
is  general,  embracing  the  whole  work  in  connec- 
tional  order,  and  not  diocesan  or  sectional.  Con- 
sequently any  division  of  the  work  into  districts, 
or  otherwise,  so  as  to  create  a  particular  charge, 
with  any  other  view,  or  in   any  order,  than 
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as  a  prudential  measure,  to  secure  to  all  the  con- 
ferences the  annual  visits  of  the  8uperintendents, 
would  be  an  innovation  on  the  system;"  that 
"our  superintendency  must  be  itinerant,  and  not 
local;"  that  "  it  was  wisely  provided  in  the 
system  of  Methodism,  from  its  very  foundation, 
that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendents 
'to  travel  through  the  connection  at  larc/e.'"  The 
question  then  presented  itself,  how  the  case  of 
Bishap  Andrew  could  be  so  disposed  of  as  to 

fireserve  this  itinerant  general  superintendency? 
f  the  GcTieral  conference  had  even  been  dis- 
posed to  evade  it,  the  consideration  of  it  was 
forced  upon  them  by  the  Episcopal  Address 
itself. 

A  diversity  of  sentiment  existed  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  treating  the  case. 

Some,  at  least,  believed,  perhaps  few  doubted, 
that  sufficient  ground  existed  for  impeachment 
on  a  charge  of  "improper  conduct"  under  the 
express  provisions  of  the  Discipline.  The 
opinion  was  ceilainly  entertained  in  several 
quarters  that  it  was  "improper"  for  the  shep- 
herd and  bishop  of  eleven  hundred  thousand 
souls,  cither  deliberately  or  heedlessly,  to  place 
himself  in  direct  and  irreconcilable  conflict  with 
the  known  and  cherished  moral  sentiments  of  a 
large  majority  of  his  vast  flock.  Such,  however, 
was  the  prevalence  of  moderate  counsels,  that 
no  proposal  was    made   either   to    impeach  or 

J)unish,  and  such  the  controlling  influence  of 
orbearance  and  kindness,  that  it  is  believed  not 
one  word  was  uttered  during  the  entire  debate 
of  nearh'  a  fortniglit,  derogatory  to  the  character, 
or  justly  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  Bishop 
Anarew.  Tlie  transaction  which  had  brought 
such  distress  upon  the  Church,  and  threatened 
such  extensive  ruin,  was  dealt  with  merely  as  a 
fact,  as  a  practical  difficulty,  for  the  removal  or 
palliation  of  whicli  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
General  conference  to  provide.  It  was  in  this 
spirit,  and  for  such  ends,  that  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution  were  passed: 

"  Whereas,  the  Discipline  of  our  Church  forbids 
the  doing  any  thing  calculated  to  destroy  our 
itinerant  general  superintendency;  and  whereas, 
Bishop  Andrew  has  become  connected  with 
slavery,  by  marriage  and  otherwise,  and  tliis  act 
having  drawn  after  it  circumstances  which,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  General  conference,  will 
greatly  embarrass  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  an 
itinerant  general  superintendent,  if  not,  in  some 
places,  entirely  prevent  it;  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  General 
conference  that  he  desist  from  the  exercise  of 
this  office  so  long  as  this  impediment  remains. 

"J.  B.  FiXLEY, 

"J.  M.  Trimble." 
The  action  of  the  General  conference  was  nei- 
ther judicial  nor  punitive.  It  neither  achieves 
nor  intends  a  deposition,  nor  so  much  as  a  legal 
suspension.  Bishop  Andrew  is  still  a  bishop; 
and  .should  he,  against  the  expressed  sense  of 
the  General  conference,  proceed  in  the  discharge 
of  his  functions,  his  official  acts  would  be  valid. 
Such  are  the  facts  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
Andrew.  We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  law. 
Nearly  all  the  objections  raised,  in  the  Protest, 
against  the  action  of  the  General  conference 
may  be  reduced  to  two;  namely,  that  that  body 
has  violated  the  constitutional  and  the  statutory 
law  of  the  Church.  Tliat  it  has  violated  the 
constitutional  law  the  Protest  attempts  to  prove, 
by  representing  its  late  action  as  a  breach  of 
what  it  calls  "the  compromise  law  of  the 
Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery,"  meaning,  as 
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is  supposed,  the  section  on  slavery,  particu- 
larly tliat  paragraph  which  relates  to  traveling 

i  preachers.  The  entire  language  on  this  subject 
IS  evidently  formed  so  as  to  make  the  impression 
on  any  reader,  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  Discipline  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal    Church,   that  there   has   been   some 

j  period — whether  1804  or  1816  does  not  clearly 
appear  from  the  Protest — when  the  question  of 
slavery  was  settled  in  the  Metliodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  it  was  in  the  General  Government  at 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  that 
"  the  confederating  annual  conferences,"  "  after  a 
vexed  and  protracted  negotiation,"  met  in  con- 
vention, and  the  section  on  slavery  "  was  finally 
agreed  to  by  the  parties,  after  a  long  and  fearful 
struggle,"  as  a  "compact,"  "a  treaty,"  which 
can  not  be  altered  by  the  General  conference  till 
certain  constitutional  restrictions  are  removed. 
So  that  now  any  interference  on  the  part  of  that 
body  with  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  south- 
ern conferences,  is  as  unconstitutional  as  it  is 
admitted  would  be  the  interference  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  with  the  question  in  the  south- 
ern states. 

After  the  boldness  with  which  this  doctrine  is 
advanced,  and  the  confidence  with  which  it  is 
relied  upon  as  "the  first  and  principal  ground 
occupied  by  the  minority  in  this  Protest,"  it  will 
be  difficult  for  the  uninitiated  to  believe  that  it  is 
as  unfounded  in  fact  as  it  is  ingenious  in  its 
"legal  casuistry."  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the 
question  of  slavery  had  been  long  and  anxiously 
agitated  in  the  Church,  and  the  various  General 
conferences  had  endeavored  to  adju.st  the  matter 
so  as  to  promote  the  greatest  good  of  all  parties; 
but  this  very  fact  goes  to  disprove  the  position 
assumed  in  the  Protest;  for,  as  the  attention  of 
the  Church  had  been  thus  strongly  called  to  the 
subject,  if  it  had  been  the  intention  to  guard  the 
question  of  slavery  by  constitutional  provisions, 
it  would  have  been  done  when  the  Church 
actually  did  meet  to  frame  a  constitution.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  appears.  For  when,  in 
1808,  it  was  resolved  that  the  General  conference, 
instead  of  consisting,  as  before,  of  all  the  travel- 
ing elders,  should  be  a  delegated  body,  and  when 
it  was  determined  that  that  body — unlike  the 
General  Government,  whicli  has  no  powers  but 
such  as  are  expressly  conferred — should  have  all 
powers  but  such  as  are  expressly  taken  away, 
when  this  vast  authority  was  about  to  be  given 
to  the  General  conference,  among  "the  limita- 
tions and  restrictions"  imposed,  there  is  not  one 
word  on  the  subject  of  slavery;  nor  wus  any 
attempt  made  to  introduce  any  such  restriction. 
The  only  provision  any  where  established  by 
that  General  conference,  of  constitutional  force, 
was  the  General  Rule,  forbidding  the  buying 
and  selling  of  human  beings  with  an  intention 
to  enslave  tliem.  So  that,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  assertion  of  the  Protest,  we  maintain  that  the 
section  on  slavery  is  "a  mere  legislative  enact- 
ment, a  simple  decree  of  a  General  conference," 
as  much  under  its  control  as  any  other  ix>rtioa 
of  the  Discipline  not  covered  by  tlie  Restrictive 
Rules.  If  additional  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
position  were  needed,  it  might  be  adduced  in  the 
fact  tliat  that  section  which  the  Protest  repre- 
sents to  have  been  settled  in  1804,  was  not  only- 
altered  at  the  General  conference  or  convention 
of  1808,  but  also  at  the  delegated  General  confer- 
ences of  1812,  181G,  1820.  and  l!;24.  And 
altliough  the  Protest  speaks  of  it  as  "usually 
known  by  the  name  ot  "  the  compromise  act," 
the  greater  part  of  this  General  conference  have 
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never  heard  either  that  appellation  or  that  char- 
acter ascribed  to  it  till  the  present  occasion. 

But  although  this  General  conference  can  not 
admit  that  any  portion  of  the  section  on  slavery 
is  constitutional  in  its  character,  and  therefore 
could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  allow  the 
imputation  of  the  Protest  that  they  have  vio- 
lated the  constitution  of  the  Church,  yet  they  do 
admit  that  it  is  law,  law,  too,  which  the  General 
conference — though  possessing  full  powers  in 
the  premises — has  never  altered,  except  at  the 
above  periods,  and  then,  in  each  instance,  for 
the  further  indulgence  of  the  south.  The  ques- 
tion then  comes  up,  whether  this  General  con- 
ference, as  the  Protest  maintains,  has  in  effect 
suddenly  reversed  the  legislation  of  the  Church, 
not  indeed  by  altering  the  law,  but  by  practi- 
cally disregarding  it.  The  portion  of  the  law 
particularly  in  question  is  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"When  any  traveling  preacher  becomes  an 
owner  of  a  slave  or  slaves,  by  any  means,  he 
shall  forfeit  his  ministerial  character  in  our 
Church,  unless  he  execute,  if  it  be  practicable,  a 
legal  emancipation  of  such  slaves,  conformably 
to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives." 

This,  it  is  alleged,  fully  covers  the  case  of 
Bishop  Andrew,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  have 
been  left  in  the  quiet  and  unquestioned  enjoy- 
ment of  his  rights.  "Were  it  even  true  that 
Eroceedings,  either  judicial  or  "extrajudicial," 
ave  been  had  in  his  case,  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  join  issue  here,  and  maintain  that  this 
law  does  not  protect  him.  The  Protest  asks,  "Is 
there  any  thing  in  the  law  or  its  reasons  creating 
an  exception  in  the  instance  of  bishops'?"  We 
answer,  There  is  in  both.  So  far  as  judicial 
proceedings  are  concerned,  the  Discipline  divides 
the  Church  into  four  classes — private  members, 
local  preachers,  traveling  preachers,  and  bish- 
ops— and  establishes  distinct  tribunals,  and  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  responsibility  for  each.  The 
section  on  slavery  applies  only  to  officers  of  the 
Church,  and  therefore  private  members  are  not 
named  at  all,  but  special  provision  is  made  in 
the  case  of  local  and  traveling  preachers.  How 
happens  it  that  bishops  are  not  named  at  all? 
Are  they  necessarily  included  in  the  title  "  trav- 
eling preachers?"  In  common  parlance  they  may 
sometnnes  be  thus  designated,  but  in  the  Disci- 
pline it  is  not  so  understood,  even  in  regard  to 
matters  much  less  important  than  this,  in  evi- 
dence of  which  we  need  only  advert  to  the  fact 
that  the  General  conference  of  1836  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  allowance  of  bishops  was  provided 
for  under  the  title  of  "  traveling  preachers,"  and 
they  therefore  inserted  them  accordingly.  To  ex- 
plain why  no  mention  is  made  of  "  bishops,"  it  is 
not  necessary,  as  the  Protest  supposes,  "  to  slan- 
der the  virtuous  dead  of  the  north,"  as  if  they 
excluded  them  intentionally,  "  by  a  resort  to 
deceptive  and  dishonorable  means."  It  is  a 
much  more  natural  and  reasonable  explanation, 
that  at  that  day,  when  the  Church  could  hardly 
tolerate  slavery  in  any  class  of  the  ministry, 
"the  virtuous  dead,"  both  of  the  north  and  of 
the  south,  did  not  dream  that  it  would  ever  find 
its  way  into  the  Episcopacy. 

But  though  the  language  of  the  law  does  not 
include  bishops,  yet  if  the  "  reason  "  and  spirit 
of  it  did,  we  might  be  dispo.sed  to  allow  tliem 
the  benefit  of  it.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
whole  tenor  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  is  adverse  to  slavery.  Even 
the  Protest  has  admitted — irreconcilable  as  the 
admission  is  with  another  portion  of  the  same 


instrument — that,  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
"  compact,"  "  the  whole  Church,  by  common  con- 
sent, united  in  proper  effort  for  the  mitigation  and 
Jinal  removal  of  the  evil  of  sla%-ery."  But  let  the 
Discipline  speak  for  itself.  The  mildest  form  iu 
which  the  qucstionjit  the  head  of  the  section  on 
slavery  has  ever  been  expressed,  is  the  present, 
namely,  "  What  shall  be  done  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  evil  of  slavery?"  And  the  very  confer- 
ence of  1804,  which  enacted  the  so-called  "  com- 
promise law,"  as  well  as  that  of  1600,  when  tho 
paragraph  relating  to  traveling  preachers  was  re- 
ally adopted,  were  each  convened  under  a  request 
from  the  preceding  General  conference,  that  the 
whole  Church  would  aid  that  body  in  obtaining 
"  full  light  in  order  to  take  further  steps  toward 
the  eradicating  this  enormous ^  evil  from  that  parti 
of  the  Church  of  God  to  which  they  are  united." 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  connection  with 
slavery  is  tolerated  no  further  than  seems  neces- 
sary. In  the  case  of  ordinary  traveling  preach- 
ers, there  appeared  to  be  a  necessity  for  some 
indulgence.  They  might  become  owners  of 
slaves,  in  the  providence  of  God;  the  laws  of  the 
states  might  not  allow  emancipation;  and  they 
had  no  power  to  choose  their  own  place  of  resi- 
dence. But  no  such  "reason"  could  apply  to  a 
bishop,  for  he  has  always  been  allowed  to  live 
where  he  pleases.  Again:  traveling  preachers 
incumbered  with  slaves,  labor  among  people 
similarly  situated,  and  who  would  not,  therefore, 
be  likely  to  object  to  them  on  that  account.  But 
a  bishop,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  is 
required  to  labor  in  every  part  of  the  connec- 
tion; and  in  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  it  the 
services  of  a  slaveholding  bishop  would  not  be 
acceptable.  So  here  again  the  "reason"  of  the 
case  does  not  apply  to  a  bishop.  There  is  not, 
therefore,  as  the  l*rotest  so  roundly  asserts,  any 
"express"  or  "specific  law"  in  the  case;  and 
therefore,  as  the  Protest  itself  admits,  "in  the 
absence  of  law  it  might  be  competent  for  the 
General  conference  to  act  on  other  grounds." 
With  the  failure  to  prove  any  "specific  law," 
authorizing  a  bishop  to  hold  slave  property,  the 
third  and  fourth  arguments  of  the  Protest,  which 
are  founded  on  this  assumption,  fail  also. 

But,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  much  the  law  of  the 
Discipline  which  the  Protest  claims  to  cover 
Bishop  Andrew,  as  the  law  of  the  land;  for  it 
declares — "  The  rights  of  the  legal  owners  of 
slaves,  in  all  the  slaveholding  stales,  ai'e  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  the  local  constitutions  of  the  states 
respectively,  as  the  supreme  law  of  tho  land,  to 
which  every  minister  and  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  Government,  professes  subjection, 
and  pledges  liimself  to  submit,  as  an  article  of 
tlie  Christian  faith,  in  the  common  creed  of  the 
Church."  If  by  tliis  is  meant  that  the  law  of 
the  land  allows  citizens  to  hold  slaves,  it  is 
admitted.  But  so  also  it  allows  them  to  keep 
theaters  and  grog-shops,  so  that  this  is  no  ground 
of  argument.  But  if  it  mean  that  the  law  of 
the  land  requires  citizens  to  keep  slaves — the 
only  interpretation  which  can  make  tlio  argu- 
ment available — it  is  denied.  And  till  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
by  its  action,  legislative,  judicial,  or  executive, 
requires  any  citizen  to  do  what  the  law  of  the 
land  requires  him  not  to  do,  it  is  unjust  to 
atiempt  to  get  up  popular  clamor  against  it,  as 
if  it  came  iu  conflict  with  the  civil  authority. 

This  course  of  reasoning  has  been  pursued 
thus  far,  not  so  much  because  it  was  deemed 
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necessary  for  the  vindication  of  the  conference  selves  and  the  Church  should  die  a  natural 
as  to  avoid  sanctioning,  by  silence,  the  errone-  death.  We  can  easily  perceive,  -were  this  reason- 
ous  exposition  which  the  "Protest  presents  of  \  ing  legitimate,  that  the  bishops  might  destroy 
the  constitution  and  the  law  of  the  Church;  for  it  not  only  the  General  conference,  but  the  Church; 
has  been  already  seen  that  Bishop  Andrew  has  !  but  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  how  it  proves  that 
been  subjected  to  no  trial,  and  no  penalty  has  ■  they  can  create  either.  We  must  protest  against 
been  inflicted.  At  present,  it  is  plain  that  the  ;  having  any  argument  of  ours  adduced  as  anal- 
conference  has  done  nothing  to  clepose,  or  even  i  ogous  to  this, 
suspend  Bishop  Andrew.     His  name  will  ap-       The  Protest  maintains  that  "  the  General  con- 


pear  in  official  publications  with  those  of  the 
other  bishops,  and  with  them  he  will  derive 
his  support  from  the  funds  of  the  Church.  In 
order  to  make  out  that  the  General  conference 
had  no  right  to  take  such  action  as  they  have 


ference  has  no  right,  power,  or  authority,  min- 
isterial, judicial,  or  administrative,"  in  any 
way  to  subject  a  bishop  "  to  any  official  disa- 
bility whatever,  without  the  formal  presenta- 


tion of  a  charge,  or  charges,  alleging  that  the 
n  Bishop  Andrew's  case,  the  authors  of  the  I  bishop  to  be  dealt  with  has  been  guilty  of  the 
Protest  have  been  driven   to   the  necessity  of  j  violation  of  some  law,  or,  at  least,  some  di 


claiming  for  the  Methodist  Episcopacy  powers 
and  prerogatives  never  advanced  before,  except 
by  those  who  wished  to  make  it  odious,  and 
■which  have  always  been  repudiated  by  its 
chosen  champions.  The  Protest  maintains  that 
"  the  Episcopacy  is  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
government,"  for  which  no  argument  is  adduced 
save  this:  that  it  is,  iu  general,  the  province  of 
bishops  to  ordain  bishops — a  sufficient  answer 
to  wliich  may  be  found  in  the  principle  of 
Methodist  polity,  stated  in  the  Address  of  the 
bishops  to  the  present  General  conference,  that 
orders — the  principle  applies  to  bishops,  though 
not  expressly  named,  as  well  as  to  elders  and 
deacons — are  "conferred"  by  the  election,  and 
only  "confirmed"  by  the  ordination;  and  that 
when  the  election  has  been  made,  the  bishop 
"has  no  discretional  authority,  but  is  under 
obligation  to  ordain  the  person  elected,  what- 
ever may  be  his  own  judgment  of  his  qualifica- 
tions." And  if  all  tlie  bishops  should  refuse  to 
ordain  the  person  elected  by  the  General  con- 
ference, that  body  would  unquestionably  have 
the  right  to  appoint  any  three  elders  to  ordain 
him,  as  is  provided  "  in  case  there  be  no  bishop 
remaining  iu  our  Church."  The  Protest  de- 
clares, that  "  the  bishops  are,  beyond  doubt,  an 
integral,  constituent  part  of  the  General  confer- 
ence, made  such  by  law  and  the  constitution." 
If  the  words  "  General  conference  "  be  not  a 
mere  clerical  error,  the  assertion  is  sufficiently 
refuted  by  the  answer  in  the  Discipline  to  the 
question,  "  Who  shall  compose  the  General  con- 
ference?" and  by  the  practice  of  the  bishops 
themselves,  who  disclaim  a  right  to  give  even  a 
casting  vote,  or  even  to  speak  in  General  con- 
ference, except  by  permission.  The  Protest 
maintains  that,  "  in  a  sense  by  no  means  unim- 
portant, the  General  conference  is  as  much  the 


ciplinary  obligation  of  the  Church,  and  also 
upon  conviction  of  such  charge,  after  due  form 
of  trial."  To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  Methodist  economy,  this  might  seem  plaus- 
ible; but  it  is,  in  reality,  an  attempt  to  except, 
from  the  action  of  a  general  system,  those  who, 
least  of  all,  ought  to  be  excepted.  The  cardi- 
nal feature  of  our  polity  is  the  itinerancy. 

To  sustain  this  system,  it  is  essential  that 
the  classes  should  receive  the  leaders  that  are 
appointed  by  the  preacher;  that  the  societies 
should  receive  the  preachers  that  are  stationed 
over  them  by  the  bishops;  that  the  annual  con- 
ferences should  receive  the  bishops  that  are 
sent  to  them  by  the  General  conference.  Un- 
less, therefore,  the  utmost  care  be  taken  by 
those  who  have  authority  in  the  premises, 
that  these  parties  shall  severally  be  acceptable 
to  those  among  whom  they  labor,  there  is  great 
danger  that  those  who  are  injured  by  such  neg- 
lect may  seek  redress  by  revolutionary  meas- 
ures. For  this  reason  the  officers  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  are  subjected  regularly  to  an 
examination  unknown,  it  is  believed,  among 
other  denominations.  Not  only  is  provision 
made  for  formal  trials,  in  cases  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  but  there  is  a  special  arrange- 
ment for  the  correction  of  other  obstructions  to 
official  usefulness.  At  every  annual  conference 
the  character  of  every  traveling  preacber  is  ex- 
amined; at  every  General  conference  that  of 
every  bishop.  And  the  object  is  to  ascertain 
not  merely  whether  there  is  ground  for  the 
formal  presentation  of  charges,  with  a  view  to 
a  regular  trial,  but  whether  there  is  "  any  objec- 
tion " — any  thing  that  might  interfere  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  officer  in  question  among  his 
charge.  And  it  is  doctrine  novel  and  danger- 
ous in  the  Methodist  Church,  that  such  difficul- 


creature  of  the  Episcopacy  as  the  bishops  are  I  ties  can  not  be  corrected,  unless  the  person  ob 
the  cpeatures  of  the  General  conference;"  the  j  jected  to  be  formally  arraigned  under  some  spe. 
proof  adduced  for  which  is,  that  "  constitution-  j  cific  law,  to  be  foun'd  in  the  concise  code  of  the 


ally  the  bishops  alone  have  the  right  to  fix  the 
time  of  holding  the  annual  conferences;  and, 
should  they  refuse,  or  neglect  to  do  so,  no  an- 
nual conference  could  meet  according  to  law; 
and,  by  consequence,  no  delegates  could  be 
chosen,  and  no  General  conference  could  be 
chosen,  or  even  exist."  That  is  to  say,  because, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  bishops  iu  perform 


Discipline — doctrine  not  the  less  dangerous  be- 
cause it  is  applied  where  "  objections,"  unim- 
portant in  others,  might  be  productive  of  the 
most  disastrous  consequences.  Will  the  Meth- 
odist Church  sanction  the  doctrine  that,  while 
all  its  other  officers,  of  whatever  name  or  de- 
gree, are  subjected  to  a  sleepless  supervision; 
are   counseled,  admonished,  or   changed,  "  a8 


^  their  tour,  they  are  allowed  to  say  at  what  j  necessity  may  require,  and  as  the  Discipline  di- 
time  in  the  year  an  annual  conference  shall  meet;  i  reels,"  a  bishop,  who  decides  all  questions  of 
therefore,  they  have  the  power  to  prevent  such  j  law  in  annual  conferences;  who,  of  his  mere 
body  from  meeting  at  all,  though,  from  its  very  I  motion  and  will,  controls  the  work  and  the 
name,  it  must  meet  once  a  year;  that,  by  pre-  (destiny  of  four  thousand  ministers;  who  ap- 
Tcnting  the    meeting  of    annual    conferences,    points  and  changes  at  pleasure  the  spiritual 


they  might  prevent  the  organization  of  any 
General  conference;  and  thus,  escaping  all  ac- 
countability for  their  delinquencies,  miiyht  con- 
tinue to  lord  it  over  God's  heritage,  till  them- 


^uides  of  four  millions  of  souls;  tliat  the  depos- 
Uory  of  these  vast  powers,  whose  slightest  in- 
discretions or  omissions  are  likely  to  disturb 
the  harmony,  and  even  impair  the  efficiency  of 
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our  mighty  system  of  operations,  enjoys  a  vir- 
tual impunity  for  all  dulinquencies  or  misdo- 
ings not  strictly  orimiaal? 

It  is  believed  that  an  attempt  to  establish 
such  an  episcopal  supremacy  would  fill  not 
only  a  part,  but  the  whole  of  the  Church, 
"  with  alarm  and  dismay."  But  this  doctrine 
is  not  more  at  variance  with  the  genius  of 
Methodism  tlian  it  is  with  the  express  lan- 
guage of  the  Discipline,  and  the  exposition  of 
it  by  all  our  standard  writers.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  provides  that  "  the  General 
conference  shall  liave  full  powers  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  our  Church,"  under  six 
"limi.aiions  and  restrictions,"  among  which 
the  only  one  relating  to  the  Episcopacy  is  this: 
"  They  shall  not  change  or  alter  any  part,  or 
rule  of  our  government,  so  as  to  do  away  Epis- 
copacy, or  destroy  the  plan  of  our  itinerant 
general  superintcndency."  As  there  is  uoth- 
ang  in  the  Restrictive  Rules  to  limit  the  full 
powers  of  the  General  conference  in  the  prem- 
ises, so  is  there  nothing  in  the  special  provi- 
sion respecting  the  responsibility  of  a  bishop. 
In  reply  to  tlie  question,  "  To  whom  is  a  bishop 
i  amenable  for  his  conduct?"  the  Discipline  de- 
•^  clares,  "  To  the  General  conference,"  who  have 
power  to  expel  him  for  improper  conduct,  if 
they  see  it  necessary."  And  this,  be  it  reniem 
bered,  is  all  tliat  is  said  respecting  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  bishop,  with  the  exception  of  a  rule 
for  his  trial,  in  the  interval  of  a  General  confer- 
ence, if  he  be  guilty  of  immorality.  In  full 
accordance  with  the  plain  meaning  of  these 
provisions  is  the  language  of  all  the  standard 
writers  on  Methodist  polity. 

Bishop  Emory — a  man  of  whom  it  is  no  in- 
justice to  the  living  or  the  dead  to  say,  that  lie 
was  a  chief  ornament  and  light  of  our  Episco- 
pacy; that  he  brought  to  the  investigation  of 
all  ecclesiastical  subjects  a  cool,  sagacious,  pow- 
erful, practical  intellect — fully  sustains  the  po- 
sitions we  have  assumed  in  belialf  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  General  conference  over  the  bishops 
of  our  Church.  He  gives  an  unqualified  assen't 
to  the  following  passages  from  the  notes  to  the 
Discipline,  prepared  by  Bishops  Asbury  and 
Coke,  at  the  request  of  the  General  conference: 
"  They  [our  bishops]  are  entirely  dependent  on 
the  General  conference;"  "their  power,  their 
usefulness,  themselves,  are  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  General  conference." 

Dr.  Emory  also  quotes  some  passages  from  a 
pamphlet,  by  tlie  Rev.  John  Dickens,  which,  he 
says,  was  published  by  the  unanimous  request 
of  the  Philadelphia  conference,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  expressing  the  views  both  of  that 
conference  and  of  Bishop  Asbury,  his  intimate 
friend.  Mr.  Dickens  affirms,  that  the  bishops 
derive  their  power  from  the  election  of  tlie  Gen- 
eral conference,  and  not  from  their  ordination; 
and  that  the  conference  has,  on  that  ground, 
power  to  remove  Bishop  Asbury,  and  appoint 
another,  "  if  they  see  it  necessary."  He  affirms 
that  Bi.shop  Asbury  '•  derived  his  official  power 
from  the  conference,  and,  therefore,  his  office  is 
at  their  disposal;"  Mr.  Asbury  was  "  responsi- 
ble to  the  General  conference,  who  had  power 
to  remove  him,  if  they  saw  it  necessary;"  "he 
is  liable  every  year  to  be  removed." 

The  above  quotations  bhow  very  clearly  the 
sentiments  of  Asbury,  and  Coke,  and  Dickens, 
on  this  question— men  chiefly  instrumental  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  our  polity. 

Equally  clear  and  satisfactory  is  the  testi- 
mony of  another  venerable  bishop,  who  still 


j  lives,  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  mental  powers, 
I  and  benignant  influence,  to  guide  and  bless  the 
Church:  "  The  superintendents  now  have  no 
Ipon-crinthe  Church  above  that  of  elders,  ex- 
I  cept  what  is  connected  with  presiding  in  the 
conference,  fixin^  the  appointments  of  the 
preachers,  and  ordaining;"  "  they  are  the  serv- 
ants of  the  elders,  and  go  out  and  execute  their 
commands;"  "  the  General  conference  may  ex- 
pel  a  bishop  not  only  for  immoral,  but  for  '  im- 
proper conduct,'  which  means  a  small  oflFeuse 
below  a  crime;  for  which  not  even  a  child  or  a 
slave  can  be  expelled  but  after  repeated  admo- 
nitions." "The  traveling  preachers  gave  the 
bishop  his  power,  they  continue  it  in  his  hands, 
and  they  can  reduce,  limit,  or  transfer  it  to 
other  hands  whenever  they  see  cause."  Such 
is  the  language  of  Bishop  Hedding.  who  only 
concurs  in  the  moderate,  truly  Melhodistic 
views  of  Bishops  Asbury,  Coke,  and  Emory. 

It  is  believed  that  this  statement  of  the 
facts,  and  the  law  in  the  case,  will  afford  a  sat- 
isfactory answer  to  all  the  positions  and  reason- 
ings of  the  Protest;  and,  after  having  thus  pre- 
sented it,  the  majority  are  perfectly  willing  to 
abide  "  the  decision  of  our  cotemporaries,  and 
of  posterity."  They  can  not,  however,  close 
these  remarks  without  expressing  their  regret 
that  the  minority,  not  content  with  protesting 
against  the  action  of  the  General  conference,  aa 
"  lawless,"  as  without  law,  and  contrary  to 
law,"  as  such  "  a  violation  of  the  compromise 
law,"  that  "  the  public  faith  of  tliis  body  can 
no  longer  be  relied  upon  as  the  guarantee  for 
the  redemption  of  the  pledge;"  "  that  there 
shall  be  no  further  curtailment  of  right  as  re- 
gards the  southern  ministry;"  that,  not  content 
with  thus  harshly  assailing  the  proceedings  of  I 
the  General  conference,  they  have  even  refused 
the  bishops,  whom  they  liave  invested  with 
such  exalted  prerogatives,  the  quiet  possession 
of  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  have  thrown 
out  the  significant  intimation  "  that  any  bishop 
of  the  Church,  either  violating,  or  submitting 
to  the  violation  of  the  compromise  charter  of 
union  between  the  north  and  south,  without 
proper  and  public  remonstrance,  can  not  be 
acceptable  in  the  south,  and  need  not  appear 
there."  We  shall  be  slow  to  believe  that  even 
their  constituents  will  justify  them  in  thus  vir- 
tually deposing  not  one  bishop  only,  but  sev- 
eral, by  a  process  which  is  even  Avorse  than 
"extrajudicial." 

When  all  the  law  and  the  facts  in  the  case 
shall  have  been  spread  before  an  impartial 
community,  the  majority  have  no  doubt  that 
they  itfill  fix  "the  responsibilitT/  of  division," 
should  such  an  unhappy  event  take  place, 
"  where  in  justice  it  belongs."  They  will  ask. 
Who  first  introduced  slavery  into  the  Episco- 
pacy? and  the  answer  will  be.  Nut  the  General 
conefrence.  Who  opposed  the  attempt  to  with- 
draw it  from  the  Episcopacy?  Not  the  General 
conference.  Who  resisted  the  measure  of  peace 
that  was  proposed — the  mildest  that  the  case 
allowed?  Not  the  majority.  Who  first  .sounded 
the  knell  of  division,  and  declared  that  it  would 
be  impossible  longer  to  remain  under  the  juris- 
diction of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church? 
Not  the  majority. 

The  proposition  for  a  peaceful  separation — if 
any  must  take  place — with  which  the  Protest 
closes,  though  strangely  at  variance  with  much 
that  precedes,  has  already  been  met  by  tlie  Gen- 
eral conference.  And  the  readiness  with  which 
that  body — by  a  vote  which  would,  doubtless. 
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have  been  unanimous  but  for  the  belief  •which 
soiiiu  onlertained  of  the  uticonslitutionality  of 
tlie  measure — granted  all  that  the  soutnern 
brethren  themselves  could  ask,  in  such  an 
evtnt,  must  forever  stand  as  a  practical  refuta- 
tion of  any  assertion  that  the  uunority  have 
been  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  a  majority. 

Finally,  we  can  not  but  hope  that  the  minor- 
ity, after  reviewing  the  entire  action  of  the  con- 
ference, will  find  that,  both  in  their  declaration 
and  their  Protest,  they  have  taken  too  strong  a 
view  of  the  case;  and  that,  by  presenting  it  in 
its  true  light  before  their  people,  tliey  may  be 
able  to  check  any  feelings  of  discord  that  may 
have  arisen,  so  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  may  still  continue  as  one  body,  engaged 
in  its  proper  work  of  "spreading  Scriptural 
holiness  over  these  lands." 

J.  P.  DuRBiN,  Chairman. 
George  Peck, 
Charles  Elliott.* 


DOCUMENT  60. 

Extracts  from  the  Proceedings  of  Southern  Meet- 
ings, held  before  and  after  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1844. 

Concord,  North  Carolina. — The  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  male 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
June  1.5th,  and  published  in  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  July  5th: 

Whereas,  we  have  heard,  with  deep  regret, 
that  the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  passed  a  resolution  to 
request  our  beloved  Bishop  Andrew  to  desist 
from  the  exercise  of  his  duties  as  one  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  because  of  his  connection  with  slavery; 
and,  believing  that  said  proceedings  are  con- 
trary to  our  Discipline,  and  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Church, 
and  call  for  a  decided  expression  of  our  opin- 
ion in  the  premises;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  course  pursued  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  General  conference,  in  relation  to 
slavery,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
Andrew,  meets  our  decided  disapprobation, 
and  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to  by  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  Church. 

Resolved,  That  the  General  conference  has  no 
authority  to  pass  such  a  resolution,  according 
to  our  Discipline,  either  as  a  matter  of  duty  or 
expediency,  and  that  its  tendency  is  disorgan- 
izing. 

Resolved,  That,  while  we  deprecate  a  separa- 
tion of  the  Church  as  much  as  any  of  our  north- 
ern brethren,  yet,  we  believe  that  it  would  be 
preferable  to  having  our  opinions  and  feelings 
misrepresented  and  outraged,  as  they  have  been, 
by  the  majority  of  the  General  conference. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  piety,  ability,  integrity,  and  usefulness 
of  Bishop  Andrew;  and  tlie  course  pursued  by 
him  during  the  discussion,  and  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  said  resolution,  meets  our  decided  and 
unqualified  approbation;  and  that  he  be  re- 
quested to  continue  the  exercise  of  his  office 
among  us. 

Resolved,  That  the  course  pursued  by  the 
southern  delegates  in  relation  to  said  resolu- 
tioD,  is  in  accordance  with  our  feelings   and 


*  Journal  of  18«,  pp.  199-210. 


wishes;  and  that  they  desei-ve  the  confideuce 
and  thanks  of  the  south  for  the  ability  and 
perseverance  which  they  displayed  in  opposi- 
tion to  said  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  course  of  the 
southern  delegates,  in  requesting  to  be  divided 
into  a  southern  General  conference. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  from  northern 
and  north-western  conferences,  who  voted  with 
the  south,  are  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  their 
firmness  and  independence  in  resisting  the 
passage  of  said  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  course  pursued  by  Dr. 
Bond,  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal,  in  his  sentiments  in  said  paper  of 
the  29th  of  May,  has  forfeited  our  confidence 
in  him  as  the  friend  of  the  south. 

Milledgeville,  Georgia. — Among  others,  the  an- 
nexed resolutions  were  passed,  preceded  by  a 
long  and  elaborate  argument,  published  iu  the 
Southern  Christian  Advocate  of  July  5th: 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  Geor- 
gia annual  conference,  at  its  next  session,  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  its  wisdom  can  devise, 
for  the  immediate  severance  of  our  ecclesias- 
tical union,  in  every  respect,  with  that  portion 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Avhich  sus- 
tains the  action  of  the  late  General  conference, 
in  virtually  suspending  a  bishop  from  his  high 
office,  merely  because  he  is  a  slaveholder;  and 
we  further  recommend  the  organization  of  a 
separate  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  com- 
posed of  members  and  ministers  residing  in 
the  slaveholding  states,  and  of  such  as  can 
unite  with  them  on  their  principles. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the 
conduct  of  the  delegates  to  the  General  confer- 
ence from  the  slaveholding  states,  in  resisting 
firmly  and  dispassionately  all  the  encroach- 
ments of  a  lawless  and  tyrannical  majority 
upon  the  rights  of  slaveholders,  sustaining 
ministerial  or  official  rank  in  the  Church. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  highly  esteem  those  del- 
egates from  the  non-slaveholding  states,  who 
supported,  by  their  advocacy  and  their  votes, 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  tlie  rights 
of  slaveholders,  firmly  adhering  to  principles, 
even  when  they  knew  that  "  they  of  their  own 
household"  would  be  their  future  enemies. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  Bishop  An- 
drew our  cordial  sympathy  in  this  most  afiiict- 
ive  trial  to  his  mind  and  feelings,  applaud 
him  for  maintaining  his  position  so  decidedly 
against  the  formidable  array  of  opposition, 
which  he  had  to  encounter,  and  express  to  him 
our  desire  tliat  he  yield  no  deference  to  the 
declared  "sense"  of  the  conference,  but  con- 
tinue in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties 
in  the  southern  conferences,  wJiere  his  labor 
may  be  bestowed  upon  those  who  appreciate 
his  ability,  love  his  character,  and  delight  to 
honor  both. 

Columbus,  Georgia. — On  June  26th,  the  an- 
nexed resolutions  were  passed: 

1.  Resolved,  That  no  ecclesiastical  body,  while 
legislating  for  the  Church,  lias  any  right  to  in- 
terfere with  the  civil  relations  of  society. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  General  conference 
never  did  have  any  proper  right  to  enact  any 
rules  as  a  test-law,  either  for  membership  or 
for  ministerial  rights,  solely  in  view  of  slave- 
holding. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  have,  for  many  years, 
submitted  to  all  intermeddling  wilh  southern 
slavery  only  because  we  found  division  of  the 
Church  might  lead  to  greater  evils  than  the 
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officious    interference   of  the  north  with   the 
south. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  believe  the  time  has 
fully  come  when  our  rights,  both  civil  and  re- 
ligious, demand  that  we  have  a  southern 
Cliurch,  exercising  an  independent  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  slaveholding  conferences. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  fully  approve  the  course 
pursued  by  the  southern  delegations  in  their 
Protest,  and  their  moving  the  conference  to 
pass  thn  resolutions  now  before  the  Church  as 
the  basis  of  a  friendly  separation. 

6.  Resolved,  That  tlie  action  of  the  conference 
has  not  attached  censure  or  reproach  to  the  con- 
duct or  character  of  Bishop  Andrew,  and  that 
his  manly,  dignified,  and  decided  course  in  the 
protection  of  his  own  rights  and  the  rights  of 
the  Church  he  represented,  has  raised  him 
higher  in  our  regard  and  respect,  and  more 
closely  endeared  him  to  us,  and  that  he  has  our 
warmest  and  kindest  sympathies  on  this  trying 
occasion. 

7.  Resolved,  That  our  beloved  and  venerable 
Bishop  Soule  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  and  grati- 
tude for  his  frank,  manly,  and  able  defense  of 
Bishop  Andrew  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  and  to  him  we  tender  a  hearty  wel- 
come whenever  his  convenience  will  permit  huu 
to  come  among  us. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  members  from  the  non- 
slaveholding  states,  who  wtjuld  not  violate  the 
constitution  for  expediency,  and  had  the  moral 
courage  to  peril  their  popularity  at  home  in  de- 
fense of  the  constitution  au'd  laws  of  the 
Church,  may  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  laws,  and  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  south. 

9.  Resolved,  That  we  are  much  pleased  with 
the  plan  proposed  of  calling  a  convention  of 
ministers  to  meet  next  May,  in  LouLsville,  Ken- 
tucky, to  adopt  a  constitution,  and  arrange  for 
the  organization  of  a  southern  Church. 

10.  Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  hope,  when 
the  southern  Church  is  organized,  that  there 
will  be  a  strict  adherence  to  every  doctrine 
and  peculiarity  of  Methodism  essential  to  its 
objects. 

11.  Resolved,  That  we  will  now  and  forever 
insist  upon  a  separate  organization,  unless  ac- 
tion upon  slavery  is  prohibited  by  constitutional 
law. 

12.  Resolved,  That  we  do  earnestly  beg  our 
ministers,  members,  and  friends,  to  be  moderate 
in  all  their  meetings,  and  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  all  unnecessary  excitement. 

13.  Resolved,  That  the  editors  of  the  city  be 
requested  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  South- 
ern Cliristian  Advocate  for  publication. 

Princess  Anne  Circuit,  Virginia. — The  mem- 
bers of  several  Methodist  congregations,  at  a 
meeting  held  June  22d,  decide  as  follows: 

1.  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  express  its  un- 
qualified disapprobation  of  the  reckless  and  un- 
fi^ling  course  pursued  by  the  majority  in  the 
General  conference,  and  charges  them  with  need- 
lessly casting  firebrands  and  discord  in  our  long- 
chenshed  Methixlist  union. 

2.  Resolved,  That  slavery  is  opposed  to  no  law 
of  Methodist  Discipline,  nor  to  tne  law  of  God: 
neither  is  it  a  "moral  evil,"  but  it  is  an  institu- 
tion fastened  upon  us  by  northern  "  traders  in 
blood,"  which  has  been  abolished  at  the  north — 
as  far  as  concerns  the  negroes — by  interest,  un- 
der the  garb  of  philanthropy. 

3.  Resolved,  Tnat  abolitionism  is  an  insatiate 


Moloch,  upon  whose  unholy  altars  its  high- 
priests  would  sacrifice  all  that  is  dear  to  the 
south — a  "  foul  spirit  of  the  pit,"  whose  mildew 
breath  has  arisen  to  blast  the  Church  of  God; 
and  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  unfurl  the 
banner  of  uncompromising  opposition  to  its 
further  progress. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  love  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  her  wise  ecclesiastical  polity — 
cheri-sh  the  general  connection  and  deprecate  dis- 
union; yet,  in  view  of  the  disgrace  and  insult 
lieaped  upon  us,  by  the  majority  in  conference, 
we  deem  it  of  vital  importance  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  southern  Metliodism,  that  an  immediate 
division  of  the  Church  should  be  effected. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  plan  sub- 
mitted bv  the  committee  ot  nine,  except  the  basis 
proposed  for  a  division  of  the  Church  property; 
and  inasmuch  as  in  this  matter  the  south  can 
not  be  influenced  by  the  paltry  consideration  of 
dollars  and  cents,  we  cheerfully  yield  our  right 
to  all  the  property  that  the  majority  may  claim; 
and  we,  therefore,  urge  upon  the  Virginia  annual 
conference  the  propriety  of  ratifying  the  said 
plan  at  its  next  session. 

6.  Resolved,  That  Bishop  Andrew  merits  and 
receives  the  thanks  of  this  meeting,  for  his  manly 
and  dignified  conduct  during  his  illegal  arraign- 
ment, and  by  refusing  to  prostrate  himself  be- 
fore tlie  "Juggernaut  of  perdition,"  as  was  re- 
quired of  him  by  the  General  conference,  he  has 
added  anotlier  laurel  to  the  wreath  of  fame  that 
encircles  his  brow,  and  rendered  his  name  and 
his  memory  imperishable  whUe  virtue  shall  have 
a  southern  votary. 

7.  Resolved,  Ihat  our  beloved  Bishop  Soule 
has,  by  his  course  in  the  case  of  Bishop  An- 
drew, erected  for  himself  a  monument  more 
durable  than  brass,  in  the  hearts  of  southern 
Methodists;  and  we  hereby  tender  unto  him  the 
hospitalities  of  our  homes  and  firesides,  with  the 
assurance  that  whenever  his  foot  presses  tlie  soil 
of  Virginia,  for  him  there  shall  be  "  a  Virginia 
welcome." 

8.  Resolved,  That  William  A.  Smith,  D.  D., 
Thomas  Crowder,  John  Early,  and  Leroy  M. 
Lee,  are  entitled  to  our  hearty  thanks  for  their 
stern,  unbending  adherence  to  Methodist  Dis- 
cipline, and  southern  rights,  and  they,  together 
with  every  individual  who  in  reality  sustained 
the  south,  will  accept  of  our  kind  acknowledg- 
ments and  regards. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  few  delegates  from  north- 
ern conferences  who  voted  in  the  minority,  thus 
fearlessly  breasting  the  current  of  abolitionism 
in  behalf  of  their  southern  brethren,  deserve  the 
commendations  and  lasting  gratitude  of  thi;> 
meeting. 

10.  Resolved,  That  every  delegate  from  south- 
ern conferences  who  voted  with  the  majority  in 
the  Harding  case,  or  who  otherwise  lent  his  in- 
fluence to  the  perpetration  of  the  foul  outrages 
upon  southern  rights,  committed  by  the  General 
conference,  meets  with  our  unqualified  censure, 
and  deserves  the  scorn  and  rebuke  of  the  whole 
south. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  crisis  has  arrived  when 
the  cause  of  southern  Metliodism  requires  a  sup- 
pression of  all  opinions  that  conflict  with  the 
genius  of  our  civil  institutions,  and  we  therefore 
deem  it  inexpedient  for  any  individual  who 
voted  with  the  majority,  or  who  countenanced 
their  notions,  to  officiate  in  any  capacity  in  the 
southern  Church. 

12.  Resolved,  That  it  is  our  conviction  that 
the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  has  at  its 
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head  an  abolitionist — one  who  counseled  the 
resignation  of  Bishop  Andrew,  and  thus  proved 
himself  recreant  to  the  south,  and  unworthy  of 
her  support — we  therefore  pledge  ourselves  to 
use  all  honorable  means  to  destroy  the  circula- 
tion of  said  paper  in  this  region. 

13.  Resolved,  Tliat  we  promise  our  united  and 
individual  efforts  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the 
Richmond  Cliristiau  Advocate,  whose  editor,  the 
Rev.  Leroy  M.  Lee,  we  recognize  as  the  firm 
and  consistent  supporter  of  our  cause — the  ac- 
complished gentleman — the  man  of  talents,  and 
the  Christian. 

14.  Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  be  published  in  the  papers  of  the 
borough — the  Richmond,  Southern,  and  South- 
Western  Christian  Advocates,  and  that  brother 
Lee  be  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  Rich- 
mond Christian .  Advocate  to  Bishops  Andrew 
and  Soule.  (W.,  August  16,  1844,  VoL  XI, 
p.  70.) 


DOCUMENT  61. 

Address  to  the  Ministers  and  Members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  the  Slaceholdinq 
States  and  Territories,  by  tlie  Delegates  of  the 
Southern  Conferences,  issued  June  11,  1844. 
The  undersigned,  delegates  in  the  late  Gen- 
eral conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  from  thirteen  annual  conferences  in 
slaveholdiug  states  and  territories,  would  most 
respectfully  represent,  that  the  various  action  of 
the  majority  of  the  General  conference,  at  its  re- 
cent session,  and  the  subject  of  slavery  and  aboli- 
tion, has  been  such  as  to  render  it  necessary,  in 
the  judgment  of  those  addressing  you,  to  call 
attention  to  the  proscription  and  disability  under 
which  the  southern  portion  of  the  Church  must 
of  necessity  labor,  in  view  of  the  action  alluded 
to,  unless  some  measures  are  adopted  to  free  the 
minority  of  the  south  from  the  oppressive  juris- 
diction of  the  majority  in  the  north,  in  this 
respect . 

The  proceedings  of  the  majority,  in  several 
ca.ses,  involving  the  question  of  slavery,  have 
been  such  as  indicate,  most  conclusively,  that  the 
legislative,  judicial,  and  administrative  action  of 
the  General  conference,  as  now  organized,  will 
always  be  extremely  hurtful,  if  not  finally  ruin- 
ous, to  the  interests  of  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Church;  and  must  necessarily  produce  a 
state  of  conviction  and  feeling  in  the  slavehold- 
iug states,  entirely  inconsistent  with  either  the 
peace  or  prosperity  of  the  Church. 

The  opinions  and  purposes  of  the  Church  in 
the  north  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  are  in  direct 
conflict  with  those  of  the  south,  and  unless  the 
south  will  submit  to  the  dictation  and  interfer- 
ence of  the  north,  greatly  beyond  what  the  ex- 
isting law  of  the  Church  on  slavery  and  abolition 
authorizes,  there  is  no  hope  of  any  thing  like 
union  or  harmony.  The  debate  aud  action  of 
the  General  conference  in  the  case  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Harding,  of  tlie  Baltimore  conference;  the 
debate  and  action  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew; 
and  the  opinions  and  purposes  avowed  and  in- 
dicated in  a  manifesto  of  the  majority,  in  reply  to 
2L protest  from  the  minority  against  the  proceed- 
ings complained  of — together  with  hunareds  of 
petitions  from  the  cast,  north,  and  west,  demand- 
ing that  slavery,  in  all  its  possible  forms,  be  sep- 
arated from  the  Church — these,  aud  similar 
demonstrations,  have  convinced  the  undersigned 


I  that  they  can  not  remain  silent  or  inactive,  witli- 

'■  out  hazard  and  injustice  to  the  different  portions 

of  the  Church  they  represent. 

I      They  have,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  invoke 

I  the  attention  of  the  Church  in  the  south  to  a  state 

I  of  things  they  are  compelled  to  regard  aswoithy 

\  the  immediate  notice  and  action  of  the  Churcn 

^  throughout  all  the  slaveholdiug  states  and  terri- 

i  tories.     The  subject   of   slavery  and   abolition, 

I  notwithstanding  the  plain  law  of  the  Discipline 

I  on  the  subject,  was  agitated  and  debated  in  the 

late  General  conference,  for  Jive  successive  weeks; 

and  even  at  the  very  close  of  the   session,  the 

aspect  of  things  was  less  satisfactory  aud  more 

threatening  to  the  south  than  at  any  former  pe- 

j  riod;  aud  under  such  circumstance's  of  mutual 

I  distrust  and   disagreement,  the  General  confer- 

!  ence  adjourned. 

Some  time  before  the  adjournment,  however, 
upon  a  declaration  made  by  the  southern  delega- 
tions, setting  forth  the  impossibility  of  enduring 
such  a  state  of  things  much  longer,  the  General 
conference,  by  a  very  large  and  decided  majority, 
agreed  to  apian  of  formal  and  specific  separation, 
by  which  the  southern  conferences  are  to  have  a 
distinct  and  independent  organization  of  their 
own,  in  no  way  subject  to  northern  jurisdiction. 
It  affords  us  pleasure  to  state  that  there  were 
those  found  among  the  majority  who  met  this 
proposition  with  every  manifestation  of  justice 
and  liberality.  And  suould  a  similar  spirit  be 
exhibited  by  the  annual  conferences  in  the  north, 
when  submitted  to  them,  as  provided  for  in  the 
plan  itself,  there  will  remain  no  legal  impedi- 
ment to  its  peaceful  consummation. 

This  plan  is  approved  by  the  undersigned  as 
the  best,  and,  indeed,  all  that  can  be  done  at 
present,  in  remedy  of  the  great  evil  under  which 
we  labor.  Provision  is  made  for  a  peaceable  and 
constitutional  division  of  Church  property  of  ev- 
ery kind.  The  plan  does  not  decide  that  divi- 
sion shall  take  place;  but  simply,  aud  it  ia 
thought  securely,  provides  that  it  may,  if  it  be 
found  necessary.  Of  this  necessity  you  are  to 
be  the  judges,  after  a  careful  survey  aud  compar- 
ison of  all  the  reasons  for  and  against  it. 

As  the  undersigned  have  had  opportunity  and 
advantages  which  those  at  a  distance  could  not 
possess,  to  form  a  correct  judgment  in  the  prem- 
ises, and  it  may  be  expected  of  them  that  they 
express  their  views  fully  on  the  subject,  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  they  regard  a  separation 
at  no  distant  day  as  inevitable;  and,  farther,  that 
the  plan  of  separation  agreed  upon  is  as  eligible 
as  the  southern  conferences  have  any  right  to 
expect,  at  any  time.  We  most  respecrfuUy, 
therefore,  and  with  no  common  solicitude,  be- 
seech our  brethren  of  the  ministry  and  member- 
ship in  the  slaveholdiug  states  to  examine  this 
matter  carefully,  and,  weighing  it  well  in  all  its 
bearings,  try  to  reach  the  conclusion  most  proper 
under  the  circumstances.  Shall  that  which,  in 
all  moral  likelihood  must  take  place  soon,  be  at- 
tempted now,  or  are  there  reasons  why  it  should 
be  postponed? 

We  deprecate  all  excitement;  we  ask  you  to  be 
calm  and  collected,  and  to  approach  and  dispose 
of  the  subject  with  all  the  candor  and  forbear- 
ance the  occasion  demands.  The  separation  pro- 
posed is  710^  schism,  it  is  not  secession.  It  is  a 
state  or  family,  separating  into  two  different 
states  or  families,  by  mutual  consent.  As  the 
"Methodist  Episcopal  Church"  will  be  found 
north  of  the  dividing  line,  so  the  "  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church "  will  be  found  south  of  the 
same  line. 
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The  undersigned  have  clung  to  the  cherished 
unity  of  the  Church  with  a  firmness  of  purpose 
and  force  of  feeling  which  nothing  but  invinci- 
ble necessity  could  subdue.  If,  however,  nomi- 
nal unity  must  coexist  with  unceasing  strife  and 
alienated  feeling,  what  is  likely  to  be  gained  by 
its  perpetuation?  Every  minister  and  member 
of  the  (Jhurch  in  slavcholding  states  must  per- 
ceive at  once  that  the  constant,  not  to  say  interm- 
inable, agitation  of  the  slavery  and  abolition 
question  in  the  councils  of  the  Church,  and  else- 
■vvhcre,  must  terminate  in  incalculable  injuiy  to 
all  the  southern  conferences.  Our  access  to 
slave  and  master,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  cut  off. 
The  legislation  of  the  Church  in  conflict  with 
that  of  the  state — Church  policy  attempting  to 
control  public  opinion  and  social  order — must 
generate  an  amount  of  hostility  to  the  Church, 
impossible  to  be  overcome,  and  slowly  but  cer- 
tainly to  diminish  both  the  means  and  the  hope 
of  usefulness  and  extension  on  the  part  of  the 
Church. 

Disposed,  however,  to  defer  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Church,  we  leave  this  subject  with  you. 
Our  first  and  most  direct  object  has  been  to  bring 
it  fully  before  you,  and  giving  you  an  opportu- 
nity to  judge  and  determine  for  yourselves,  await 
3'our  decision.  The  minority  from  the  south,  in 
the  late  General  conference,  were  most  anxious  to 
adjourn  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Bishop  An- 
drew, with  all  its  attendant  results,  to  the  an- 
nual conferences  and  to  the  Church  at  large,  to 
consider  and  decide  upon  during  the  next  four 
year.s — as  no  charge  was  presented  against  the 
Bishop,  and  especially  as  this  measure  was  ur- 
gently recommended  by  the  ■whole  bench  of 
bishops,  although  Bishop  Hedding  subsequently 
withdrew  his  name.  The  proposition,  however, 
to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  the  Church,  was 
promptly  rejected  by  the  majority,  and  immediate 
action  demanded  and  had.  But  as  all  the  facts 
connected  with  the  equivocal  suspension  of 
Bishop  Andrew  will  come  before  you  in  other 
forms,  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  them  in  this 
brief  address,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to 
place  before  you,  in  a  summary  way,  the  princi- 
pal facts  and  reasons  connected  with  the  pro- 
posed separation  of  the  southern  conferences  into 
a  distinct  organization. 

Adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  southern  dele- 
gations, held  in  New  York,  at  the  close  of  the 
General  conference,  June  11,  1844,  and  ordered 
to  be  published. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Holston,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Memphis, 
Arkansas,  Vriginia,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  annual  conferences. 

Kentucky. — H.  B.  Basconi,  William  Gunn,  H. 
H.  Kavanaugh,  E.  Stevenson,  B.  T.  Crouch,  G. 
W.  Brush. 

Missouri— W.  W.  Redman,  W.  Patton,  J.  C. 
Bcrryman,  J.  M.  Jameson. 

H,lston.—E.  F.  Sevier,  S.  Patton,  T.  String- 
field. 

Tennessee.— R.  Paine,  J.  B.  M'Fcrriu,  A.  L.  P. 
Green,  T.  Maddin. 

N:.rth  Carolina.— B.  T.  Blake,  J.  Jamieson,  P. 
Doub. 

M'wphis.—Q.  W.  D.  Harris,  S.  S.  Moody,  W. 
M'Mahon,  Thomas  Joyner. 

Arkansas.— J.  C.  Parker,  W.  P.  Ratcliffe,  A. 
Hunter. 

Virginia.— J.  Early,  T.  Crowder,  W.  A.  Smith, 
L.  M.  Lee. 

Mississippi.— ^y.  Winans,  B.  M.  Drake,  J.  Lane, 
G.  M.  Rogers. 


Texas. — Littleton  Fowler. 

Alabama. — J.  Boring,  J.  Hamilton,  W.  Murrah, 
G.  Garrett. 

Georgia.— G.  F.  Pierce,  "W.  J.  Parks,  L.  Pierce, 
J.  W.  Glenn,  J.  E.  Evans,  A.  B.  Longstrcet. 

South  Carolina.— W.  Capers,  W.  M.  Wight- 
man,  C.  Bctts,  S.  Dunwody,  H.  A.  C.  Walker. 
(History  Methodist  Epiicopal  Church,  South, 
pp.  105-108.) 


DOCUMENT  62. 

Bishop  Andrew's  Address  to  the  Public,  dated  Ox- 
ford, Georgia,  August,  1844. 

VERy  unexpectedly  and  very  unwillingly  I 
have  become  a  man  of  strife,  and  my  name  and 
domestic  circumstances  have  acquired  a  notoriety 
which,  to  a  person  of  ordinary  sensibility,  must, 
of  necessity,  be  extremely  mortifying.  It  is  so 
to  me;  and  none  but  God  can  tell  how  much  of 
painful  and  mortified  feeling  I  have  endured  for 
the  last  three  months — a  state  of  things  which  I 
could  not  well  have  borne  but  for  the  conscious- 
ness that  I  have  endeavored  to  act  in  the  whole 
matter  which  has  involved  this  distress,  accord- 
ing to  my  most  honest  and  clear  convictions  of 
duty  in  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  me. 
I  may  have  been  mistaken  in  my  judgment,  but 
I  was  honest  at  the  time;  and  the  demonstrations 
of  public  sentiment  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Church  since  the  General  conference,  have 
tended  to  strengthen  my  convictions  of  the  pro- 
priety of  my  course.  If  I  have  erred,  I  humbly 
ask  mercy  of  God,  through  the  atonement  of  my 
precious  and  ever-glorious  Mediator,  and  pray 
that  he  would  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness  over- 
rule all  for  the  ultimate  advancement  of  his  own 
cause  and  kingdom  upon  earth.  I  had  determ- 
ined not  to  write  another  line  on  this  matter; 
but  as  my  character  and  conduct  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  world  in  a  rather  unenviable  con- 
nection, and  as  from  the  attitude  in  which  I  am 
constantly  held  up  in  the  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal,  my  course,  and  the  reasons  for  it, 
may  very  possibly  be  misunderstood,  I  have 
thought  it  might  be  well  to  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  my  history,  in  connection  with  the  doings  of 
the  late  General  conference;  and  as  those  Avho 
were  mv  prosecutors,  in  the  anomalous  proceed- 
ings of  that  body  toward  ine,  have  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  alleged  fact  that  I  had  betrayed 
my  trust  by  becoming  connected  with  slavery, 
although  I  was  elected  as  a  non-slaveholder,  I 
shall  bestow  a  little  attention  on  this  grave 
charge. 

I  have  already  stated,  in  my  brief  address  be- 
fore the  conference,  the  circumstances  connected 
with  my  election  to  the  Episcopate;  and  I  now 
beg  leave  to  repeat  that  1  was  never  asked  by 
any  one,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  a  single 
question  on  the  subject.  I  know  that  no  man 
ventured  to  ask  of  mc  any  pledge,  either  as  to 
my  views  or  my  purposes  for  the  future;  and,  if 
I  liad  been  required  to  make  any  pledge  of  this 
sort,  as  the  price  of  my  elevation  to  the  Epis- 
copacy, I  should  have  treated  the  offer  with  in- 
dignant contempt;  believing,  as  I  did  then,  and 
do  now,  that  the  making  this  thing  a  test  of 
qualification  for  office  in  the  Church  was  wrong 
in  itself,  and  must  ultimately  work  mischief  for 
the  connection.  True,  1  was  not  a  slaveholder; 
but  I  was  not  so  only  on  the  ground  of  expedi- 
ency; I  had  been  repeatedly  applied  to  in  the 
course  of  my   itinerant  career,  ty  negroes  who 
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wished  to  belong  to  me,  to  purchase  them ;  and 
in  some  instances  should  have  gratified  them, 
but  for  the  fact  that  I  was  a  wanderer,  without 
any  permanent  home,  and  might  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  selling  them  again,  or  of  sepa- 
rating husband  and  wife,  neither  of  which  I  was 
willing  to  do.  Consequently,  I  had  kept  myself 
free  from  the  ownership  of  slaves.  To  be  'sure, 
I  knew  tliat  no  slaveholder  had  ever  been  elected 
to  the  office  of  bishop,  simply,  as  I  supposed, 
because  a  majority  of  the  voters  were  antislaveiy 
men,  who  preferred  a  man  of  their  own  stamp 
for  the  Episcopacy;  but  in  the  book  of  Discipline 
I  saw  nothing  which  could,  by  any  sort  of  fair 
reasoning,  be  construed  so  as  to  disfranchise  any 
man  of  suitable  qualifications  for  any  of  the  im- 

fortant  and  responsible  offices  in  the  Church, 
knew,  too,  that  many  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  in  the  Church  had  regretted  the  existence 
o.f  this  feeling  in  the  General  conference,  and 
have  given  their  own  votes  for  slaveholding  can- 
didates, on  the  broad  ground  that  the  slavehold- 
ing membership  were  equitably  entitled  to  a 
bishop  from  among  themselves,  and  one  of  their 
own  preference.  I  reasonably  inferred  that  a 
Church  which  numbered  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  slaveholders  in  her  communion;  whose  pul- 
pits, hundreds  of  them,  were  every  Sabbath  filled 
Dy  men  "  connected  with  slavery;"  and  in  whose 
highest  judicatory  slaveholders  were  recognized 
in  full  fellowship  and  authority,  would,  if  she 
had  intended  to  regard  a  slaveholding  bishop 
such  a  horrible  monstrosity  as  was  not  to  be  tol- 
erated, under  any  circumstances,  have  made 
some  record  of  such  opinion,  judgment,  decision, 
or  "sense,"  in  her  book  of  laws.  For  if  the 
framers  of  the  book  of  Discipline,  or  the  success- 
ive General  conferences  who  quadrennially  re- 
vised it,  entertained  the  opinions  now  so  boldly 
advocated  on  this  subject,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  their  entire  silence  on  this — as  it  is  now 
alleged — essential  and  fundamental  principle  of 
Church  polity,  with  the  claims  of  honesty  and 
godliness.  Why  has  the  Church  all  along  main- 
tained a  guilty  silence  in  her  standai'ds  on  this 
subject?  Why  has  she  not  spoken  out  distinctly, 
and  spread  it  out  broadly  and  unequivocally  on 
the  pages  of  her  statute  book,  that  one  of  the 
main  qualifications  for  the  Episcopacy  was  the 
absence  of  all  connection  with  slavery?  Then 
she  would  have  been  consistent,  and  the  world 
would  have  understood  her.  Why  has  she  not 
done  so?  Truth,  honesty,  and  godliness  required 
it  at  her  hands.  With  ail  these  views,  I  could 
not,  as  an  honest  and  independent  man,  feel  my- 
self bound  by  any  opinions  or  views  which  may 
have  governed  the  General  conference  in  choos- 
ing me  in  preference  to  others  who  were  believed 
to  be  better  qualified  for  the  office  than  I  was. 
No,  not  even  if  I  had  known  distinctly,  at  the 
time,  that  I  was  elected  wholly  and  solely  be- 
cause I  was  too  poor  to  own  slaves,  unless  I  had  | 
sought  the  office,  or  given  some  pledge  of  my  ac- 

auiescence  in  the  principle  on  which  it  seems 
leir  preference  rested;  neither  of  which  has  as 
yet  been  charged  against  me. 

I  must  be  indulged  in  a  few  more  remarks  at 
this  point.  I  had  supposed  that  the  men  who, 
twelve  years  ago,  elected  me  to  the  most  respon- 
sible position  in  the  Church  of  God,  did  so  be- 
cause they  believed,  at  least,  that  I  possessed  the 
requisite  qualifications  for  discharging  the  high 
and  sacred  functions  of  that  office;  but  it  now 
appears  that  such  was  not  the  fact.  No;  there 
were  other  men  supposed  to  be  better  qualified; 
but  I  was  unknown — yet  I  was  preferred,  sim- 
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ply  because  I  had  no  slaves.    Now  this  might 
oe  sufficiently  mortifying  to  my  pride,  but  il  is 
not;  for  I  believed,  at  first,  that  they  were  mis- 
taken in  supposing  me  qualified  for  the  duties  of 
that  office,  and  my  subsequent  experience  has 
not  tended  to  change  these  views.    1  have  always 
felt  myself  not  well  qualified  for  the  office,  yet  I 
liave  endeavored,  as  I  could,  to  discharge  the 
duties  assigned  me,  and  the  Church  has  borne 
with  me.    My  service  has  been  a  very  imperfect 
one,  yet  I  have  honestly  endeavored  to  promote 
the  cause  of  God.     I  think  I  can,  in  good  con- 
science, say,  that  there  has  never  been  a  period 
since  my  consecration  to  the  Episcopate,  in  which 
I  would  not  most   joyfully  Iiave  resigned  my 
office  and  returned  to  my  former  field  of  labor,  if 
I  had  not  feared  its  influence  upon  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of    the  southern    and  south-western 
portions  of  the  Church.     I  may  have  been  mis- 
taken in  my  estimate  of  this  danger;  but  at  any 
rate,  I  hesitated  to  take  the  step  for  several  years 
past,  at  the  suggestion  of  several  valued  friends, 
who  knew  the  state  of  feeling  among  the  people. 
With  these  views  and  feelings,  I  have  frequently 
expressed  myself  in  the  carelessness  and  freedom 
of    familiar    conversation,   especially  with    the 
preachers,  to  the  effect  that  I  thought  a  bishop 
ought  to  be  permitted   to  resign,   and  that  I 
thought  I  should  do  so  at  no  very  distant  day; 
and  I  think  it  very  likely  that  in  this  way  I  may 
have  expressed  myself  in  the  last  twelve  months 
to  some  preacher  who  was  traveling  with  me,  in 
the  language  stated  by  Dr.  Bond  in  his  late  edi- 
torial, though  I  certainly  had  no  expectation  that 
these  familiar  remarks  of  mine,  made  in  the  un- 
suspecting familiarity  of  friendly  conversation, 
were  to  be  honored  with  so  consi^icuous  a  place 
in  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal.     But  my 
private  conversations  have  become  of  great  im- 
portance, recently,  in  certain  quarters;  yet,  after 
all,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  purpose  can  be  an- 
swered by  lugging  such  a  thing  into  the  news- 
papers, unless  it  was  designed  to  prove  that  I 
had  gone  to  the  late  General  conference  fully 
prepared   to  resign,   independent  of  any  thing 
which  transpired  afterward.     Now  I  distinctly 
state,  that  I  went  there  with  no  fixed  purpose  to 
do  any  such  thing;  though  I  felt,  as  I   had  long 
done,  that  I  would  most  cheerfully  lay  down  the 
office,  if  I  could  do  so  with  safety  and  profit  to 
the  Church,    ily  recent  marriage  had,  however, 
taken  away  one  of  the  reasons  which  had  for  a 
year  or  two  rendered  the  office  peculiarly  oner- 
ous to  me;  and  I  was,  therefore,  in  some  sense, 
better  prepared  to  go  on  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  for  a  while  longer.     But  when  I  reached 
New  York,  and  found  the  course  which  events 
were  likely  to  take,  I  resolved  to  resign  and  re- 
lieve myself  from  a  burden  of  care  and  anxiety, 
which  I  had  long  felt  too  heavy  to  be  bonie  with 
comfort;  and  also  to  prevent  a  General  confer- 
ence debate,  which  might,  very  possibly,  be  pro- 
tracted and  exciting.     But  knowing  the  peculiar 
circumstances  and  feelings  of  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Church,  I  thought  it  most  prudent, 
before  I  carried  my  resolve  into  effect,  to  have  aa 
interview  with  the  delegates  of  those  conferences 
which  I  knew  would  be  most  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  my  action.     I,  therefore,  sought  and 
obtainc<l   an  interview  at  an  early  day.     I  laid 
before  these  brethren,   fully  and    frankly,  my 
views  and  resolutions,  and  requested  them,  hon- 
estly and  candidly,  to  give  me  their  views  on  the 
matter,  leaving  my  feelings  altogether  out  of  the 
question,  assuring  them  that  so  far  as  my  own 
preferences  were  coucerued,  I  should  most  jcy- 
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fully  surrender  my  parchment  to  the  General  con- 
ference at  the  earliest  practicable  hour;  that  I 
had  called  them  together  becanse  I  supposed 
they  best  knew  the  state  of  things  among  their 
people;  and  that  if,  in  their  judgment,  I  could 
resign  with  safety  to  the  peace  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Church,  I  should  do  so  forthwith. 
They  requested  me  to  take  no  step  in  the  matter 
till  ihey  could  have  a  fuller  meeting,  and  have 
time  for  a  more  thorough  interchange  of  opin- 
ions. A  day  or  two  subsequently,  I  was  waited 
on  by  the  brethren — Early,  Winans,  and  Pierce — 
who,  in  behalf  of  the  southern  delegations,  con 
jured  me,  if  I  valued  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
sonthern  Methodist  Church,  not  to  think  of  re 
signing;    that    my  cherished    object    of   giving 

Eeace  to  the  Church  would  not  be  accomplished 
y  my  resignation.  They  told  me  that  our 
brethren  in  the  south  and  south-west  were  al- 
ready chafed  on  this  subject  up  to  the  full  amount 
of  what  they  would  bear,  and  that  my  resigna- 
tion, under  existing  circumstances,  would  be  the 
signal  for  wide-spread  disaffection,  and,  very 
probably,  a  general  secession  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  southern  Church.  Under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  came  soberly  to  the  conclusion, 
that  it  was  my  safest  course  to  maintain  my  po- 
sition, and  trust  to  God  to  direct  matters  in  fu- 
ture. I  told  the  committee,  therefore,  that  I  would 
stand  my  ground,  although  I  foresaw  that  I  was 
to  endure  a  crucifixion  of  feeling  great  beyond 
conception.  Nor  was  I  mistaken  in  my  estimate. 
I  see  that  Dr.  Bond  persists  in  maintaining 
the  opinion  advanced  by  him  in  his  uncalled  for 
and  ungenerous  editorial  of  the  20th  May,  that 
ray  resignation  would  restore  peace  to  the  Church, 
and  preserve  her  unity.  Of  course,  I  can  not 
hope  to  convince  Dr.  Bond;  and  I,  therefore, 
speak  to  other  and  more  impartial  judges.  I 
regarded  this  thing,  when  it  first  appeared  in  the 
paper,  as  an  unkind  and  unnecessary  attack 
upon  my  feelings,  which  might  have  been  spared; 
but  the  perpetration,  without  end,  of  the  same 
charge  in  the  columns  of  the  great  official  organ 
of  the  Church,  is,  I  think,  peculiarly  unkind. 
I  stated  to  the  conference  truly,  in  my  address, 
that  the  allegation  was  untrue,  and  that  if  my 
resignation  could  restore  peace  to  the  Church,  I 
would  lay  it  on  their  table  immediately.  But  I 
had  ascertained,  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  myself,  that  whatever  quietude  it  would 
afford  the  non-slaveholding  conferences,  it  would 
be  the  signal  of  trouble  in  the  south,  and  partic- 
ularly that  it  would  endanger  the  very  existence 
of  most  of  the  large  missions  to  the  slaves  in  the 
lower  country;  and  as  the  southern  conferences 
stood  on  the  broad  ground  of  the  Discipline,  and 
as  I  knew  that  the  non-slaveholding  conferences 
had  no  right  to  demand  my  resignation,  I  de- 
termined to  maintain  my  position,  cost  what  it 
might.  Now  I  may  have  erred  in  this  matter; 
])erhaps  I  should  have  sought  information  as  to 
ihe  state  of  things  in  the  soutlicrn  Church  from 
Drs.  Durbin,  Bond,  Olin,  and  Bangs,  or  from 
Messrs.  Hamline  and  Finley,  who,  from  their 
positions  at  Carlisle,  New  York,  Middletown,  | 
and  Ohio,  might  have  been  reasonably  sup-  ! 
po?ed  to  understand  the  state  of  things  at  the 
south  belter  than  the  men  who  reside  there.  But 
in  my  simplicity,  I  supposed  that  the  delegates 
from  the  south,  who  were  fresh  from  their  fields  J 
of  labor,  were  best  qualified  to  understand  the 
state  of  opinion  and  feeling  there.  Such  were  [ 
the  convictions  under  which  I  acted,  and  my  ob-  : 
nervation  and  information  since  my  return  have 
fully  satisfied  me  that  my  resignation  at  the  late  ! 


General  conference  would  have  been  disastrous 
to  the  dearest  interests  of  Methodism  at  the  south. 
But  enough  of  this  for  the  present.  I  must  pro- 
ceed to  notice  some  other  points  in  the  history  of 
this  case. 

In  the  celebrated  General  conference  editorial 
it  is  stated  that  actiou  was  long  delayed  in  my 
case,  to  afford  me  the  opportunity  of  resigning. 
Now  for  the  facts:  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Episcopacy,  after  its  organization — 
so  says  Dr.  Payne — my  case  was  introduced.  It 
was  discussed  at  several  times  before  the  com- 
mittee; but  at  length  a  resolution  was  passed, 
appointing  a  sub-committee  to  wait  on  Bishop 
Andrew,  and  ascertain  the  fiicts  in  relation  to  his 
connection  with  slavery.  The  chairman,  brother 
Crandall,  waited  on  me  the  day  before  the  anni- 
versary of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  anniversary  day,  I  waited 
on  the  whole  committee,  and  gave  them,  without 
reserve,  the  facts  in  the  case.  I  knew  what  had 
been  passing  in  the  committee  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  considered  my  case  as  in  a  state 
of  preparation  for  the  action  of  the  conference; 
but  I  suppose  matters  were  not  yet  quite  ready 
for  action  before  that  body.  Probably  tliey  could 
not  agree  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue  with  the 
sinninw  bishop;  or  possibly  they  were  suffering 
from  the  grief,  consternation,  and  dismay  into 
which  these  good  men  were  thrown,  upon  d.iscov- 
ering  that  they  were  in  such  fearful  proximity  to 
a  slaveholding  bishop,  which  was  so  eloquently 
described  in  the  reply  by  aulhorily.  It  was  un- 
derstood, however,  that  meetings  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  delegates  were  held  almost  daily, 
in  which  the  awful  calamity  which  Bishop  An- 
drew had  brought  on  the  Church  was  the  subject 
of  discussion,  and  the  great  object  was  to  find 
out  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  offender.  It 
was  rumored  that  there  was  some  diversity  of 
sentiment  among  them;  some  were  for  deposing 
the  bishop,  but  it  was  not  quite  sure  whether  a 
bishop  could  be  deposed  who  had  broken  no  law, 
and  who  was  reported  to  have  been  an  efficient 
and  faithful  officer.  Possibly  his  name  might  be 
left  off  the  Minutes;  or  at  any  rate,  by  some 
means,  right  or  wrong,  they  must  sliow  tlieir  de- 
testation of  the  "great  evil"  by  ejecting,  after 
some  form,  the  transgressor.  Finally,  after  sev- 
eral days  of  repeated  consultation  in  my  case,  I 
was  waited  on  by  a  respectable  committee,  with 
Dr.  Bangs  at  their  head,  who  told  me  they  had 
been  sent  by  the  representatives  of  some  twenty 
annual  conferences,  in  order  to  have  a  friendly 
conference  with  me  on  the  subject  of  my  connec- 
tion with  slavery.  I  told  the  Doctor  that,  circum- 
stanced as  I  then  was,  I  had  resolved  to  have  do 
verbal  communication  on  the  subject;  but  that  if 
he  would  give  me  in  writing  the  points  ou  which 
they  wished  information,  and  append  the  names 
of  the  committee,  and  of  the  brethren  by  whom 
they  were  sent,  I  would  pledge  myselt  to  an- 
swer the  whole,  fully  and  frankly.  The  Doctor 
said  they  were  not  prepared  for  that,  and  he  sup- 
posed they  had  better  return  to  those  who  sent 
them  there,  and  so  the  communication  ended. 
Tlie  fact  is,  if  they  had  sent  this  committee  to 
have  a  friendly  interview  with  me  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  conference,  I  should  probably 
have  received  them  with  very  different  feelings; 
but  to  send  it  now,  after  it  was  known  all  over 
the  city,  that  my  degradation  was  resolved  on,  I 
confess  affected  me  painfully.  I  knew  that  tliese 
same  men  were  engaged  with  others  in  seeking 
my  disgrace,  and  deemed  it  most  expedient  not 
to  trust  myself  in  a  verbal  conference  with  my 
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avoved  persecutors;  and,  therefore,  preferred 
that  any  communication  between  us  should  be 
in  -writrng.  I  heard  no  more  of  this  friendly 
committee,  except  that  I  learned  incidentally  af- 
terward, that  ihcir  object  in  waiting  upon  me  was 
to  persuade  me  to  act  on  my  own  responsibility, 
and  resign,  independently  of  the  advice  of  the 
southern  delegates.  This  interview  took  place,  I 
think,  on  Saturday  evening,  and  on  Monday 
morning  a  resolution  was  introduced  into  the 
General  conference,  instructing  the  Committee  on 
Episcopacy  to  inquire  into  Bishop  Andrew's  con- 
nection with  slavery,  and  report  next  day,  which 
was  done,  and  resulted  in  the  presentation  of  my 
letter,  which  has  already  been  published.  And 
here  I  will  close,  as  it  was  my  principal  object 
in  writing,  to  notice  some  matters  connected  with 
the  history  of  this  unhappy  affair,  which  could 
scarcely  be  known  to  any  one  so  well  as  to  my- 
self. 

The  foregoing  statements  I  have  felt  called  on 
to  make,  from  the  ceaseless  effort.s,  and  unwea- 
ried pains  exhibited  to  put  my  course  at  the  Gen- 
eral conference  in  a  wrong  "point  of  light.  To 
candid  and  thinking  men,  I  am  not  afraid  to 
leave  the  judgment  of  my  principles,  motives, 
and  conduct.  I  deprecate  no  investigation — I 
ask  for  no  exemption  from  examination.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  grateful  to  my  private  feel- 
ings, if  the  course  of  denunciation,  commenced 
by  the  leading  paper  of  the  Church,  during  the 
session  of  the  General  conference,  and  kept  up 
with  patient,  dogged  pertinacity  ever  since, 
might  be  terminated.  But  if  this  can  not  be 
hoped  for,  at  least,  I  wish  to  stand  before  the 
southern  community  on  the  true  ground  which  I 
have  chosen  to  occupy,  after  many  prayerful  en- 
deavors to  know  wnat  my  duty  was, 'and  after 
ascertaining,  from  the  best  sources  of  information 
within  my  reach,  what  course  would  best  pro- 
mote tlie  peace  and  security  of  the  Church.  It 
is  but  due  to  the  main  prosecutor  of  this  whole 
business,  that  I  should  add  that  Dr.  T.  E.  Bond 
never  said  one  word  to  me  in  person,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  resigning — his  advice  being  generally  | 
given  in  his  paper.  Nor  do  I  remember  that  his 
personal  bearing  toward  me,  when  we  met,  was 
other  than  respectful. 

James  Osgood  A>"dri:w. 

Oxford,  Georgia,  August,  1844.* 


DOCUMENT  6  3. 

Extract  from  the  Message  of  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  to  the  Legislature,  in  December, 
1844. 

Moa  is  the  refusal  to  ratify  this  treaty,  [of 
annexation,]  so  vitally  important  to  the  south, 
the  only  extraordinary  proof  which  the  past 
year  has  furnished,  of  the  exuberant  and  ran- 
corous hostility  of  the  north  to  our  domestic 
slavery.  At  a  meeting,  in  May  last,  of  the 
General  conference  of  the  Methodist  denomina- 
tion, whose  ecclesiastical  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment bear,  in  some  respects,  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  political  constitution  and 
government  of  this  confederacy,  a  pious  bishop 
of  the  south  was  virtually  deposed  from  his 
sacred  office  because  he  was  a  slaveholder.  It 
was  openly  and  distinctly  stated  that  tlie  Meth- 
odist congregations  in  the  non-slaveholding 
states,  embracing  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
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the  masses  than  any  others,  would  no  longer 
tolerate  a  slaveholder  in  their  pulpits — a  fact 
which  has  been  since  exemplitied.  With  be- 
coming spirit,  the  patriotic  Methodists  of  the 
south  dissolved  all  connection  with  their  breth- 
ren of  the  north;  and  for  this  tliey  are  entitled 
to  lasting  honor  and  gratitude  from  us.  Other 
instances  might  be  cited,  not  so  striking,  but 
equally  decisive  of  the  fact  that  the  abolition 
frerzy  is  no  longer  confined  to  a  few  restless 
and  daring  spirits,  but  has  seized  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  in  the  non-slaveholding 
states,  and  is  rapidly  superseding  all  other  ex- 
citements, and  trampling  on  all  other  interests. 
It  has  even  been  thought  that  the  organized  ab- 
olition vote  might  decide  the  pending  Presiden- 
tial election;  and  both  parties  at  the  north  have 
been  charged  with  endeavoring  to  conciliate  it 
for  their  candidate  ;  while  England,  encour- 
aged by  these  movements,  and  exasperated  by 
our  tariff  laws,  is  making  avowed  war  on  us, 
that  she  may  strike  a  blow  at  tliose  who  are 
more  our  enemies  than  hers. 

Though  all  these  efforts  may  fail  to  coerce 
Congress  to  pass  an  act  of  emancipation,  and 
can  hardly  succeed  in  organizing  an  extensive 
insurrection  among  our  slaves,  it  can  not  be  dis- 
guised that  they  are  doing  mischief  here,  and 
may  soon  effect  irreparable  injury.  They  must 
be  arrested.  It  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
they  should  be  arrested  in  the  shortest  possible 
period  of  time.  The  question  is.  How  is  this 
to  be  done?  Argument  and  remonstrance  are 
clearly  useless.  All  appeals  to  sympathy,  to 
interest,  and  to  the  guarantee  of  the  bond  of 
Union,  have  failed,  as  yet,  and  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  continue  to  fail.  Seeing,  as  we  of  the 
south  do,  the  naked  impossibility  of  emancipa- 
tion, without  the  extermination  of  one  race  or 
the  other,  through  crime  and  horrors  too  shock- 
ing to  be  mentioned — leaving  a  devastated  land, 
covered  with  ashes,  tears,  and  blood — I  can  not 
doubt  that  you  will  be  justified  by  God  and 
future  generations,  in  adopting  any  measures, 
howerer  startling  they  may  appear,  that  will 
place  your  rights  and  property  exclusively 
under  your  own  control,  and  enable  you  to  repel 
all  interference  with  them,  whatever  shape  it 
may  assume.  And  as  you  incur  a  danger  of  no 
ordinary  character — one  so  subtile  and  insidi- 
ous in  its  approaches,  that  there  is  no  ascertain- 
ing how  soon  it  may  be  too  late  to  resist  it — I 
believe  you  will  be  equally  justified  in  taking 
these  measures  as  early  and  decisively  as,  ia 
your  judgment,  you  may  deem  proper.  (C, 
December  25,  1844;  Scraps,  I,  p.  1121.) 


DOCUMENT  64. 

Reply  of  Dr.  Peck  and  Dr.  Bangs,  dated  Neto 
York,  November  8,  1844,  in  Reply  to  Dr.  Tom- 
linson,  of  November  1,  1844,  making  inquiries 
whether  the  new  Church  tcill  be  a  secession. 
Rev.    Dr.    Tomlixsox — Dear    Brother, — We 
have  read  your  letter  in  the  'Western  Christiaa 
Advocate  of  the  first  instant,  addressed  to  us, 
with  the  attention,  we  humbly  trust,  which  its 
importance  demands.      Though  we  might  re- 
mark upon  some  of  the  arguments  and  obser- 
vations it  contains,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
and  perspicuity,  we  think  it  best  to  confine  our- 
selves principally  to  the  questions  you  have 
propounded,  and  to  which  you  have  requested 
our  answers.    Your  first  question  is  as  follows: 
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"Does  the  plan  of  division,  as  authorized  by 
the  General  conference,  place  the  southern  and  , 
south-western  conferences,  in  your  estimation,  j 
in  the  altitude  of  secession,  or  separation  from  \ 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  should  the 
division  therein  contemplated  actually  take  j 
place?"  j 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  there  is  a  little  j 
error  committed  in  that  clause  of  the  query  ] 
■which  lakes  for  granted  that  the  General  con- 1 
ference  "  authorized  the  plan  of  division." 
We  think  tliat  the  General  conference  did  not, 
properly  speaking,  authorise  any  plan  of  divi- 
sion, but  only  provided  for  a  possible,  and,  to  [ 
all  appearance,  the  probable  contingency  that  a  I 
separate  organization  would  take  place  by  the  , 
action  of  the  southern  and  south-western  con- 1 
ferences;  and  then,  should  such  separate  organ-  j 
ization  actually  occur,  the  General  conference  | 
marked  the  line  of  division,  and  fixed  the  terms 
on  which  it  should  finally  be  settled. 

This,  indeed,  Avas  all  the  General  conference  I 
could  constitutionally  do;  for  it  was  agreed  on  j 
all  hands,  we  believe,  and  we  know  that  it  -was  I 
conceded,  after  a  free  intcrcliange  of  thoughts  j 
in  the  committee  of  nine,  who  drafted  the  re-  | 
port,  that  the  General  conference  had  uo  right,  : 
and,  consequently,  had  no  constitutional  power  | 
either  to  divide  or  to  authorize  the  dividing  of 
the  Church. 

These  remarks  -will  lead  us  to  a  direct  an- 
swer to  your  question;  namely.  If  such  a  sep- 
aration does  take  place,  do  the  southern  and 
south-western  conferences  assume  "  the  attitude 
of  a  secession  or  separation  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church?"  As  to  secession  we  do  not 
like  the  term  in  this  connection,  because  it 
seems  to  convey  an  idea  of  a  violent  disrup- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  Church,  because  it  is 
dissatisfied  with  some  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
or  item  of  Church  government,  and  that  the 
seceding  party  withdraws  itself  from  all  fel- 
lowship w-ith  the  party  from  which  it  secedes. 
In  this  sense  we  do  not  understand  that  the 
southern  and  south-western  conferences  will  put 
themselves  in  tlie  attitude  of  a  secession  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  provided  they 
divide  according  to  tlie  plan  laid  down  by  the 
General  conference.  If  they  pursue  any  other 
plan  of  division,  let  it  be  whatever  it  may,  if 
It  amounts  to  a  separate  organization,  they 
mu.%t  secede  in  the  sense  of  the  term  above 
defined. 

But  that,  if  they  form  a  separate  organiza- 
tion, they  will  "separate  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,"  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
answering  that  they  will  and  must  do  so  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us 
preposterous  to  think  otherwise.  This  subject 
was  fully  canvassed  in  the  committee  of  nine, 
and  it  was  avowed,  openly  and  frankly,  on  the 
floor  of  the  General  conference,  and  was,  there- 
fore, perfectly  understood,  we  should  suppose, 
by  all  concerned,  that  if  tlie  southern  brethren 
could  no  longer  remain  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  (General  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  then  they,  not  we,  not  the 
General  conference,  must  declare  themselves 
independent  of  us,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  by  forming  a  separate  organization. 

Look  at  the  report  of  tlie  committee,  which 
was,  almost  unanimously,  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  and  you  will  find  it  w^ill  fully 
justify  this  view  of  the  subject.  In  the  pream- 
ble it  is  said,  "  Whereas,  in  the  event  of  a  sepa- 
ration, a  contingency  to  which  the  declaration," 


tliat  is,  the  declaration  which  the  minority,  or 
delegates  of  the  southern  and  south-western 
conferences  had  made,  and  which  was  referred 
to  this  committee,  "asks  attention  as  not  im- 
probable." Here  is  a  separation  spoken  of  as  an 
event  not  improbable,  because  the  southern  dele- 
gates had  declared  that  it  was  inevitable,  and 
that  they  would  be  compelled,  to  save  them- 
selves and  their  institutions,  to  make  it.  The 
General  conference,  therefore,  did  not  make, 
nor  authorize,  the  separation  ;  and,  lience,  if 
made  at  all,  its  responsibility  must  rest  withr 
those  who  make  it,  and  who  made  it  necessary. 
"We  forbear  to  enter  on  any  discussion  hero  aa 
to  the  origin  of  this  necessity;  that  is,  whether 
it  originated  with  Bishop  Andrew  in  connect- 
ing himself  with  slavery,  or  with  the  action  of 
the  General  conference  on  his  case,  although  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  declare  our  views,  at  a 
suitable  time,  and  on  a  proper  occasion.  This 
however,  we  do  not  consider  that  time  and  oc- 
casion, nor  is  it  necessary,  as  we  believe,  for 
the  argument.  The  separation,  should  it  take 
place,  must  be  made  by  the  south,  and  on  their 
own  responsibility. 

And  that  such  separation  will  form  a  distinct 
organization,  and  entirely  sever  those  who  be- 
long to  it  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
so  far  as  government  and  property  are  con- 
cerned, and  was  so  understood  by  the  General 
conference,  is  further  manifest  from  the  follow- 
ing language,  found  in  the  report  before  alluded 
to.  In  the  first  resolution  are  the  following 
words:  "  That  should  the  annual  conferences 
in  the  slaveholding  states  find  it  necessary  to 
unite  in  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connection." 
Here,  also,  the  necessity  of  such  a  separation 
is  spoken  of  as  a  contingency  that  may  or 
may  not  happen,  and  its  necessity  is  left 
altogether  with  the  annual  conferences  in  the 
slaveholding  states,  whicli  shows  again  the 
truth  of  what  we  have  before  stated;  namely, 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  separation  was, 
and  is,  with  the  slaveholding  conferences,  and 
not  with  the  General  conference;  but  that  to 
which  we  would  more  particularly  call  your 
attention  in  the  above  extract  is  the  distinct 
ecclesiastical  connection.  Ko  words  can  more 
clearly  and  forcibly  express  the  idea  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  entire  separate  organization — a  full 
separation  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Ciiiirch. 

The  phraseology  in  the  subsequent  resolu- 
tions of  said  report  fully  sustains  these  views, 
and  corresponds  with  the  sentiment  which  we 
shall  presently  submit;  that  is,  that  there  can 
not  be  two  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches, 
possessing  coordinate  powers,  rights,  and  priv- 
ileges. The  pliraseology  to  whicli  we  allude 
is,  "southern  Church,"  the  "Church,  south," 
which  frequently  occurs  in  the  resolutions,  and 
that  in  distinction  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  showing  most  clearly  and  emphat- 
ically that  the  General  conference,  in  passing 
that  report,  understood  that,  sliould  a  separate 
organization  be  formed,  that  organization  would 
not  only  be  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but,  also,  it  must 
take  another  name,  in  order  to  be  recognized  in 
law  or  equity,  or  in  ecclesiastical  history;  for 
nothing,  it  appears  to  us,  would  be  more  absurd 
than  to  suppose  there  can  be  two  Churches 
under  the  same  name,  without  any  qualifying 
epithet  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  It 
the  separation  takes  place,  the  separatists  are 
at  liberty  to  assume  wnatevcr  name  they  please 
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I  except  that  of  "The  Methodist  Episcopal  | 
\  Church,"  which  title  they  certainly  can  not  cx- 
j  pect  the  majority  to  relinquish,  and  thus  to 
'  jeopard  all  their  property,  and  forfeit  their 
birthright. 

And,  as  to  their  calling  themselves  "  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  and  then  claim- 
ing coordinate  powers  with  "The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,"  it  would  involve  an  ab- 
surdity too  monstrous  for  men  of  intelligence 
to  entertain  for  a  moment.  For  what  does 
coordinate  mean  in  this  connection?  It  means 
of  equal  rank  and  degree,  not,  indeed,  like  two 
separate  individuals  possessing  equal  rank  and 
degree,  acting  in  their  individual  and  separate 
capacity,  but  it  must  mean,  if  it  have  any  con- 
sistent meaning  at  all,  two  separate  parts  of 
the  same  government,  not  unlike  the  senate 
and  liouse  of  representatives,  possessing  an 
equality  of  rank  and  degree  in  respect  to  the 
law-making  power,  so  that  the  consent  of  the 
one  party  is  as  necessary  as  the  other,  in  order 
for  any  legal  enactment.  In  this  sense,  there- 
fore, it  is  utterly  impossible  that  there  should 
be  two  separate  and  distinct  Churches  with 
co'rdinate  powers,  the  consent  of  both  of 
which  is  necessary  for  the  passage  of  a  rule 
or  regulation.  In  this  case  neither  would  be 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  other,  but  they 
must  act  conjointly  in  order  to  make  any  thing 
binding. 

If,  however,  those  who  talk  thus  mean  to  say 
that  the  separate  organization,  when  effected, 
shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
an  independent  Church,  fully  as  much  as  the 
Methodist  Episcopal,  or  any  other  independent 
Church,  we  then  yield  to  the  correctness  of  the 
statement,  and  can  certainly  have  no  objections 
to  their  claiming  coQrdinate  powers  with  those 
from  whom  they  have  separated — only  they 
must  refrain  from  assuming  the  title,  namely, 
"The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;"  for  tliis 
can  never  be  relinquished  by  those  who  remain 
as  they  were.  They  may  call  themselves,  if 
they  choose,  "  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,"  or  the  "  Southern  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,"  or  any  other  name  they  may  see  fit 
to  adopt — for  we  presume  not  to  dictate  nor 
advise  in  this  matter — but  surely  they  can  not 
be  the  self-same  Church  from  which  they  vol- 
untarily separate. 

Your  next  question  is  in  the  following 
words: 

"  If  such  is  your  opinion  of  the  import  of 
that  plan,  would  you  feel  yourself  authorized 
to  cooperate  in  dividing  the  property  of  the 
Book  Concern,  should  the  southern  and  south- 
western conferences,  in  separating,  avow,  either 
in  form  or  substantially,  that  they  are  not  a 
secession  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  j 
but  that  they  are  still  in  law,  and  to  all  intents  ; 
and  purposes,  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Meth-  ; 
odist  Episcopal  Church  in  these  United  States?"  j 
In  this  question  you  have  a  little  changed  ' 
the  terms,  or  not  used  the  same  as  in  tiie  i 
former.  In  the  former  you  said,  "  secessi-jn, 
or  separation  from,"  and  in  the  latter,  vou  have 
confined  yourself  to  the  single  word  "  seces- ' 
sion."  For  the  reasons  already  assigned,  we 
think  they  might  deny  that  they  have  seceded;  j 
that  is,  they  have  not  violently  made  a  rupture  | 
in  the  Church,  because  they  could  not  believe 
in  some  particular  doctrine,  or  in  some  item  of  , 
Church  government;  and,  therefore,  have  with-  | 
drawn  Christian  fellowship  from  those  from  i 
whom  they  seceded;  but  they  have  only  formed  I 
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a  separate  organization,  for  reasons  satisfactory 
to  themselves.  Understanding  secession  in 
this  sense,  we  think  they  might  deny  that  they 
are  secedcrs;  but  yet,  if  they  separate,  we  jud'nj 
that  they  could  not  rightfully  claim  to  be  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and,  hence,  if  they  did  so,  or  shall  do 
so,  we  should  not  feel  "  authorized  to  cooperate 
in  dividing  the  property  of  the  Book  Concern  " 
for  their  benefit,  because  we  fully  believe  that, 
in  so  doing,  they  would  contravene  the  rule, 
and  defeat  the  pacific  and  equitable  object  of 
the  General  conference  in  proposing  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  division  should  be  made. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  conclude  that  it  is  left 
entirely  with  the  slaveholding  conferences  to 
say  whether  they  will  form  a  separate  organi- 
zation, or  whether  they  will  remain  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  If  they  resolve 
on  separation,  and  carry  their  resolution  into 
effect,  according  to  the  plan  fixed  by  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  peaceably  and  in  good  faith; 
and  if  three-fourths  of  all  the  voters,  who  are 
present  and  vote  on  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  late  General  conference,  authorizing  the  di- 
vision of  the  property,  in  the  event  of  a  separa- 
tion, then  they  will  be  entitled  to  their  share 
of  said  property;  but  if  they  adopt  another 
plan,  and  make  a  violent  disruption  of  the 
Church,  they  will  become  secedcrs  in  the  sense 
before  defined,  and  thereby  deprive  themselves 
not  only  of  an  equitable  portion  of  the  prop- 
erty, but  also  of  the  fellowship  of  those  from 
whom  they  thus  secede.  This  appears  to  us  a 
plain  view  of  the  case — a  conclusion  which  in- 
evitably results  from  the  premises  laid  dowa 
by  the  General  conference. 

We  can  not  conclude  this  reply,  already 
lengthened  out  beyond  our  expectation  when 
we  commenced,  without  adverting  to  an  erro- 
neous view,  as  we  think,  which  some  have 
taken  of  this  subject.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  at  least  one  writer — and  how  many  converts 
he  may  have  made  to  his  opinion  we  do  not 
know — that,  in  order  to  complete  the  arrange- 
ment, another  General  conference  must  be  held. 
That  this  is  an  erroneous  view  will  be  manifest 
to  all  who  will  look  at  the  fourth  resolution  of 
the  above-mentioned  report,  the  part  bearing 
upon  this  point  reading  as  follows: 

"  That  whenever  the  annual  conferences,  by 
a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  vot- 
ing on  the  third  resolution,  shall  have  concur- 
red in  the  recommendation  to  alter  the  sixth 
Restrictive  Article,  the  Agents  at  New  York 
and  Cincinnati  shall,  and  tiiey  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  deliver  over  to  any 
authorized  agent,  or  appointee  of  the  Church, 
south,  should  one  be  organized,  all  notes,"  etc., 
and  then  the  seventh  article  appoints  Nathan 
Bangs,  George  Peck,  and  James  B.  Finley  com- 
missioners to  "  act  in  concert  with  the  same 
number  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
southern  organization — should  one  be  formed^ 
to  estimate  the  amount,"  etc.  By  these  articles 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  General  conference  pro- 
vided for  carrying  the  conditions  of  the  sepa- 
ration into  complete  effect,  by  the  Book  Agents 
and  commissioners,  without  waiting  for  any  ad- 
ditional powers,  so  soon  as  the  separate  organi- 
zation is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  southern  and 
south-western  conferences,  and  so  soon  as  the 
said  Agents  and  commissioners  are  authorized 
to  discharge  their  duties  by  three-fourths  of  all 
who  are  present,  and  entitled  to  vote  in  the  an- 
nual conferences,  and  do  actuallj  vote  directly 
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on  the  question  at  issue.  Wlien  these  prelimi- 
naries are  prepared,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
slaveholding  conferences  shall  have  completed 
their  separate  organizati<iii,  according  to  the 
plan  marked  out  by  the  Gi-neral  conference, 
and  have  appointed  their  commissioners,  and 
tlie  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  of 
the  annual  conferonces,  who  choose  to  vote, 
shall  have  authorized  us  by  their  vote  to  act, 
we  sliall  l)e  tlien  ready,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, to  discJiarire  our  duties  in  the  premises. 
We  have  thus,  dear  brother,  given  you  our 
views  with  all  frankness.  "We  may  have  erred, 
and  shall,  in  that  case,  be  thankful  to  any  one 
who  will  correct  our  errors,  and  set  us  right. 
As  j'ou  addressed  us  publicly,  through  the 
press,  we  answer  you,  as  we  suppose  you  de- 
sired, through  the  same  medium,  before  the 
same  public. 

Affectionately  yours,  N.  Baxgs, 

Geo.  Peck. 
New  York,  November  8,  1844.* 


DOCUMENT   05. 

Letter  of  Bishop  Soule  of  September  26,  1844,  call- 
ing Bishop  Andrew  to  perform  rfficial  duties; 
and  Bishop  Andrew's  Reply  of  November  4, 
1844,  accepting  the  cull. 

To  the  Editor  of  tUe  Southern  Christian  AJvo-ate. 

My  Dear  Bbother, — I  perceive  from  the  res- 
olutions passed  at  the  various  Church  meet- 
ings in  the  south,  that  there  is  a  very  general 
expression  of  opinion  in  favor  of  my  taking  my 
appropriate  share  of  episcopal  labor;  and  as  I 
have  received,  both  from  public  meetings  and 
individual  correspondents,  from  ministers  and 
laymen,  the  most  earnest  and  affectionate  invita- 
tions to  attend  the  sessions  of  most  of  the  south- 
ern and  south-western  conferences,  I  deem  it 
due  to  all  concerned,  to  state  definitely  the 
course   I    have   pursued,    and    had   resolved   to 

Eursue,  till  the  meeting  of  the  convention  at 
louisville,  Kentucky.  Immediately  after  the 
passing  of  the  memorable  resolution  in  my  case 
m  the  late  General  conference,  I  left  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  spent  the  next  day,  which 
was  the  Sabbath,  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  to 
fulfill  an  engagement  previously  made;  after 
which  I  returned  to  the  bosom  of  my  family 
in  Georgia.  From  Newark  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  Bishop  Soule,  assigning  the  reasons  for  my 
departure,  and  stating  in  substance  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect,  namely:  That  I  did  not  know 
whether  the  bishops  would  feel  authorizeii,  in 
view  of  the  recent  action  of  the  General  confer- 
ence, to  assign  me  a  place  among  them  for  the 
next  four  years,  unless  that  body  should  con- 
descend to  explain  its  action  more  definitely; 
but  that  if  the  bishops  should  sec  proper  to 
assign  me  my  share  in  the  episcopal  visitations, 
I  should  be  glad  that  they  would  let  my  work 
commence  as  late  in  the  season  as  convenient, 
inasmuch  as  I  had  been  absent  from  my  family 
most  of  the  time  for  the  last  twelve  months;  but 
that  if  they  did  not  feel  authorized  in  view  of 
the  action  of  the  General  conference  to  give  me 
work,  I  .should  not  feel  hurt  with  them.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  there  was  subsetjuently 
introduced  into  the  conference  a  resolution  in- 
tended to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  former  one 
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as  being  simply  advisory;  this  was  promptly 
laid  on  the  table,  which  left  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  the  opinion  I  had  previously 
formed,  that  the  General  conference  designed 
the  action  as  mandatory.  I  understand  that  the 
southern  delegates  afterward  notified  the  bishops 
in  due  form,  that  if  they  should  give  me  my 
portion  of  the  episcopal  Avork,  I  would  attend  to 
U.  The  plan  of  episcopal  visitation,  however, 
was  drawn  up,  and  subsequently  published 
without  my  name,  as  is  well  known.  I  have 
heard  it  rumored,  indeed,  that  this  plan  was  so 
arranged  that  I  could  be  taken  into  it  at  any 
time  when  I  should  signify  a  wish  to  be  so  in- 
troihiced;  and  some  anonymous  correspondents 
of  the  Western  and  South- Western  Christian 
Advocates  have  expressed  themselves  in  a  man- 
ner which  indicated  some  surprise  that  I  had 
not  availed  myself  of  this  kind  provision  of  the 
Episcopal  Board.  Now,  in  reply  to  all  this,  I 
have  only  to  say  that  I  presume  those  gentlemen 
are  mistaken  entirely  as  to  the  practicability 
of  any  such  arrangement;  for  if  the  bishops  liad 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  any  such  change 
in  their  plan,  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  that  either 
they  would  have  appende<l  to  their  published 
arrangement  some  note  to  that  effect,  or  else 
thev  would  have  informed  me  of  it  by  letter; 
and  forasmuch  as  they  have  done  neither,  I  pre- 
sume that  the  aforementioned  rumor  is  alto- 
gether without  foundation.  However,  I  mav  be 
mistaken  in  this  judgment,  as  I  know  notliing 
of  the  plans  of  the  bishops,  other  than  what  is 
published,  not  having  received  a  line  from  one 
of  them,  since  the  General  conference,  save  the 
accompanying  letter  from  Bishop  Soule.  In 
view  of  all  these  facts  I  came  deliberately  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  bishops  thought  it  most  pru- 
dent, under  the  circumstances,  not  to  invite  me  to 
perform  any  official  action;  and  as  I  wished  to  be 
the  cause  of  no  unpleasant  feeling  to  the  bishops 
or  the  preachers,  I  determined  not  to  visit  any  of 
the  annual  conferences  at  their  respective  .ses- 
sions. At  the  urgent  solicitation,  however,  of 
many  of  the  preachers  of  the  Kentucky  confer- 
ence, I  so  far  changed  my  determination  as  to 
make  an  effort  to  reach  that  conference  about  tlie 
last  day  or  two  of  the  session;  but  a  very  unex- 
pected detention  on  the  road  prevented  the  ac- 
complishment of  my  purpose.  Further  reflec- 
tion brought  me  back  to  my  original  purpose, 
and  I  abstained  from  visiting  Holston  and  Mis- 
souri. On  the  important  questions  which  now 
agitate  us,  I  wished  the  conferences  to  act  in 
view  of  the  great  facts  and  princij)lcs  involved, 
apart  from  any  influence  which  my  personal 
presence  among  them  tnight  produce.  I  had 
laid  out  my  plan  of  work  for  the  winter;  I  do- 
signed  to  visit  different  portions  of  the  Church 
in  the  slaveholding  states,  and  publish  among 
them,  as  I  was  able,  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ.  The  following  communication  from 
Bi.shop  Soule  furnishes  me  a  sufficient  reason 
to  change  my  arrangements,  and  to  attend,  in 
connection  with  him,  the  conferences  allotted  to 
liim  during  the  winter,  in  the  distribution  of 
episcopal  labor. 

And  now  permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  tender 
to  my  brethren,  both  of  the  south  and  south- 
west, my  most  cordial  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  their  kind  ex])ressions  of  sympatliy  for 
me  in  the  storm  through  which  I  have  been  pass- 
ing, and  to  invoke  their  mo.st  fervent  and  con- 
tinued prayers  for  me  and  mine,  an<l  especially 
for  the  Church  of  God.  I  thank  them  for  the 
many  affectionate  invitations  to  attend  their  con- 
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ferences,  and  most  joyfully  "would  I  have  been 
■with  them,  but  for  the' reasons  indicated  above. 

May  God  abundantly  bless  us  and  guide  us 
all  into  the  way  of  truth  and  peace ! 

James  O.  Andre-w. 

Charleslon,  South  Carolina,  Nov.  4,  1844. 

To  the  Key.  James  0.  Andrew,  P.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

My  Dear  Bishop, — Since  the  close  of  the  re- 
cent eventful  session  of  the  General  conference, 
I  have  been  watching,  with  deep  solicitude, 
the  "  signs  of  the  times,"  and  tracing  causes,  as 
far  as  1  was  able,  to  their  ultimate  issue.  Some 
general  results,  growing  out  of  the  action  of 
the  conference,  it  required  no  prophetic  vision 
to  foresee.  To  prevent  the  measures,  which, 
in  my  judgment,  would  lead  to  these  results 
with  "demonstrative  certainty,  I  labored  day 
and  night,  with  prayers  and  tears,  till  the 
deed  was  done — the  eventful  resolution  passed. 
From  that  perilous  hour  my  hands  hung  down, 
discouragement  filled  my  heart,  and  the  last 
hope  of  the  unity  of  our  beloved  Zion  well 
nigh  fled  from  earth  to  heaven.  My  last  effort 
to  avert  the  threatening  storm  appears  in  the 
joint  recommendation  of  all  the  bishops  to  sus- 
pend all  action  in  the  case  till  the  ensuing 
General  conference.  At  the  presentation  of 
this  document,  some  bretliren  perceived  that 
instead  of  light,  the  darkness  around  them  was 
increased  tenfold.  Others  will  judge  —  have 
judged  already.  And  those  who  come  after 
us  will  examine  the  history  of  our  acts.  The 
document  was  respectfully  laid  upon  the  table, 
probably  under  the  intluence  of  deep  regret 
that  "  our  bishops  should  enter  the  arena  of 
controversy  in  the  General  conference."  But 
it  can  not — does  not  sleep  there.  I  have  heard 
many  excellent  ministers,  and  distinguished 
laymen  in  our  own  communion,  not  in  the 
slave  states,  refer  to  it  as  a  measure  of  sound 
Cliristian  policy,  and  with  deep  regret  that  the 
conference  had  not  adopted  it.  Many  of  our 
northern  brethren  seem  now  deeply  to  deplore 
The  division  of  the  Church.  O  that  there  had 
been  forethought  as  well  as  afterthought!  I 
have  seen  various  plans  of  compromise  for  the 
adjustment  of  our  difficulties  and  preservation 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  most  prom 
inent  plan  provides  that  a  fundamental  article 
in  the  treaty  shall  be,  that  no  abolitionist  or 
slaveholder  s«hall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  a 
bi.shop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Alas  for  us!  Where  are  our  men  of  wisdom, 
of  experience?  Where  are  our  fathers  and 
brethren  who  have  analyzed  the  elements  of 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  compacts?  who  have 
studied  man  in  his  social  relations?  Who  are 
the  "high  contracting  parties,"  and  will  they 
create  a  caste  in  the  constitutional  eldership  in 
the  Church  of  Christ?  Will  this  tend  to  har- 
monize and  consolidate  the  body?  Brethren 
north  and  south  will  know  that  the  cause  must 
be  removed  that  the  efect  may  cease;  that 
the  fountain  must  be  dried  up  before  the 
streams  will  cease  to  flow.  But  I  must  pause 
on  this  subject.  The  time  has  not  fully  ar- 
rived for  me  to  define  my  position  in  regard  to 
the  causes  and  remedies  of  the  evils  which 
now  agitate  and  distract  our  once  united  and 
peaceful  body.  Still,  I  tru.st  I  have  given  such 
proofs,  at  different  times,  and  under  different 
circumstances,  as  not  to  render  my  position 
doubtful  in  the  judgment  of  sober  and  discrim- 
inating men,  either  north  or  south.    The  Gen- 


eral conference  spoke  in  the  language  of  wis- 
dom and  sound  Christian  policy,  when,  in  the 
Pastoral  Address  of  '36,  it  solenmly  and  affec- 
tionately adtiised  the  ministers  and  members 
j  of  the  Church  to  abstain  from  all  agitation  of 
I  the  exciting  subject  of  slavery  and  its  aboli- 
i  tion.  ^"or  was  the  adoption  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  memorial  of  our  breth- 
ren from  a  portion  of  Virginia,  within  the 
I  bounds  of  the  Baltimore  conference,  less  dis- 
!  tinguished  by  the  same  characteristics  of  our 
'  holy  Christianity,  and  the  sound  policy  of  our 
Discipline  in  providing  for  the  case. 
j  It  has  often  been  asked  through  the  public 
i  journals,  and  otherwise,  "why  Bishop  An- 
j  drew  was  not  assigned  his  regular  portion  of 
the  episcopal  work  for  the  four  ensuing  years, 
!  on  the  plan  of  visitation  formed  by  the  bishops 
I  and  published  in  the  official  papers?"  It  de- 
'  volves  on  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Episcopacy — if  indeed  we  have  an  Episcopacy — 
rather  than  on  me,  to  answer  this  question. 
Our  difference  of  opinion  in  the  premises,  I 
have  no  doubt,  was  in  Christian  honesty  and 
sincerity.  Dismissing  all  further  reference  to 
the  painful  past,  till  I  see  you  in  the  south, 
let  me  now  most  cordially  invite  you  to  meet 
me  at  the  Virginia  conference  at  Lynchburg, 
November  13,  1844,  should  it  please  a  gracious 
Providence  to  enable  me  to  be  there.  And  I 
earnestly  desire  that  you  would,  if  practicable, 
make  your  arrangements  to  be  with  me  at  all 
the  southern  conferences  in  my  division  of  the 
work  for  the  present  year,  where  I  am  sure 
your  services  will  not  be  "  unacceptable."  I 
am  the  more  solicitous  that  you  should  be  at 
Lynchburg,  from  the  fact  that  my  present  state 
of  health  creates  a  doubt  whether  I  shall  be 
able  to  reach  it.  I  am  now  laboring,  and  have 
been  for  nearly  three  weeks,  unde'r  tlie  most 
severe  attack  of  asthma,  which  I  have  had  for 
six  or  seven  years — some  nights  unable  to  lie 
down  for  a  moment.  Great  prostration  of  the 
vital  functions,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  phys- 
ical system,  is  the  consequence.  But  no  effort 
of  mine  shall  be  wanting  to  meet  my  work; 
and  the  inducements  to  effort  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  present  position  of  the  Church, 
and  the  hope  of  relief  from  my  present  afflic- 
tion, by  the  influence  of  a  milder,  and  more 
congenial  climate.  I  can  not  conclude  without 
an  expression  of  my  sincere  sympathy  for  you, 
and  the  second  of  your  joys  and  sorrows,  in 
the  deep  afllictions  through  which  you  have 
been  called  to  pass.  May  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  sustain  you  both! 

Yours,    with    sentiments    of    affection    and 
esteem,  Joshua  Soule. 

Lebanon,  Ohio,  September  26,  1844.* 


DOCUMENT  66. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Division  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Conference. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
resolution  of  the  late  General  conference,  recom- 
mending to  all  the  annual  conferences,  at  their 
first  approaching  sessions,  to  authorize  a  change 
of  the  sixth  Restrictive  Article,  so  that  the  first 
clause  shall  read — "  They  shall  not  appropriate 
the  produce  of  the  Book   Concern  nor  of  the 
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Chartered  Fund  to  any  purpose,  other  than  the 
traveling,  superriumerarv,  superannuated,  and 
■worn-out  preachers,' their  wives,  widows,  and 
children,  and  to  such  other  purposes  as  may  be 
determined  on  by  the  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  General  conference;"  and  to 
■whom  was  also  referred  the  Address  of  the 
southern  delegates  in  the  late  General  confer- 
ence, recommending  a  southern  convention,  to  be 
held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  1845;  together  with  the  proceedings  of 
various  primary  and  quarterly  conference  meet- 
ings witnin  the  bounds  of  the  Virginia  confer- 
ence, on  the  subject  of  a  separation  from  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  General  confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  beg 
leave  to  report: 

That  having  maturely  considered  these  sub- 
jects, they  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  present 
an  argument  upon  the  various  topics  submitted 
to  them;  but  that  the  duty  assigned  them  will 
probably  be  more  satisfactorily  accomplished  in 
the  following  series  of  resolutions;  namely, 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  concur  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  late  General  conference  to 
change  the  sixth  Restrictive  Article  of  the  Dis- 
cipline of  our  Church. 

2.  Resolved,  That,  from  the  ample  sources  of 
information  before  your  committee,  in  numerous 
primary  meetings,  which  have  been  held  in 
various  charges  within  our  pastoral  limits,  and 
the  proceedings  of  quarterly  meeting  confer- 
ences, which  we  have  the  most  sufficient  reason 
to  regard  as  a  fair  and  full  exponent  of  the  mind 
and  will  of  the  membership  upon  the  subject  of 
the  action  of  the  recent  General  conference,  and 
the  propriety  of  division,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
it  is  the  mind  of  the  laity  of  the  Church,  with 
no  exception  sufficient  to  be  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  action,  that,  while  they  seriously  depre- 
cate division,  considered  relatively,  and  most 
earnestly  wish  that  some  ground  of  permanent 
union  could  have  been  found,  they  see  no  alter- 
native, and  therefore  approve  of  a  peaceable 
separation,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our 
condition;  and  in  this  opinion  and  this  determina- 
tion your  committee  unanimously  concur. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  concur  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  southern  delegates  in  the  late 
General  conference,  that  there  be  a  southern 
convention,  to  be  held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
on  the  first  day  of  May,  1845;  and  in  the  objects 
of  this  convention,  as  is  contemplated  in  the  address 
of  the  southern  delegates. 

4.  Resolued,  That,  while  we  do  not  propose  to 
dis.solve  our  connection  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  but  only  with  the  General  confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  we  are 
therefore  entitled  to  our  full  portion  of  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  appertaining  to  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Church;  nevertheless,  our  delegates 
to  the  convention  to  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ken-  | 
tucky,  in  May,  1845,  are  hereby  instructed  not , 
to  allow  the  question  of  property  to  enter  into  { 
the  calculation  whether  or  not  we  shall  exist  as 
a  sep.irate  organization. 

5.  Resolvid,  That  the  action  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral conference,  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew, 
■was  in  violation  of  the  provisional  rule  of  the 
Discipline  on  tlie  subject  of  slavery,  and  in 
derogation  of  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
episcopal  office:  it  was,  therefore,  equally  opposed  ; 
to  the  rights  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  j 
Church,  and  of  tho.se  of  the  incumbents  of  the  j 
episcopal  office.  But  more  than  this:  it  was  i 
an  effort  to  accomplish,  by  legislative  action,  i 


'  what  it  was  only  competent  for  them  to  do,  if  at 
all,  by  regular  judicial  process;  the  very  attempt 
was  an  acknowledgment  that  there  was  no  rule 
of  Discipline  under  which  he  could  either  be  de- 
posed or  censured,  and  that  the  General  confer- 
ence, being  unrestrained  by  the  authority  of  law, 
I  was  supreme.  Thus,  both  tlic  episcopal  office 
I  and  its  incumbents  were  taken  from  under  the 
protection  of  the  constitutional  Restriction,  and 
I  the  provisional  rule  of  Discipline,  by  which  it 
I  was  made  a  co-3rdinate  branch  of  the  government, 
[  and  placed  at  the  caprice  of  a  majority,  which 
!  claims  that  its  mere  will  is  the  law  of  the 
:  Church. 

Bishop  Andrew,  therefore,  in  refusing  to  resign 
his  office,  or  otherwise  yield  to  this  unwarranted 
assumption  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  has  taken  a  noole  stand  upon 
the  platform  of  constitutional  law,  in  defense  of 
the  episcopal  office  and  the  rights  of  the  .south, 
which  entitles  him  to  the  cordial  approbation 
and  support  of  every  friend  of  the  Churcli;  and 
we  hereby  tender  him  a  unanimous  expression 
of  our  admiration  of  his  firmness  in  resisting 
the  misrule  of  a  popular  majority. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  cordially  approve  the 
course  of  the  southern  and  south-western  dele- 
gates of  the  late  General  conference,  in  resisting 
with  so  much  constancy  and  firmness  the  en- 
croachments of  the  majority  upon  the  rights  of 
the  south,  and  for  so  faithfully  warning  them 
against  the  tendency  of  those  measures  which 
we  fear  do  inevitably  draw  after  them  the  disso- 
lution of  our  ecclesiastical  union. 

John  Early, 

ThOS.  CnOWDEE,  JE., 

Wm.  a.  Smith, 
Abeam  Penjj, 
Geo.  W.  Nollkt, 
Anthony  Dibeell, 

H.  B.  COWLES, 
D.  S.  DOGGETT, 

Jos.  H.  Davis. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Early, 

Resolved,  That  we  unanimously  invite  Rev. 
Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew  to  attend  the  Louis- 
ville convention,  to  be  held  in  May,  1845.  (W., 
December  20,  1844.) 


Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Missouri  Conference 
on  Division. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  sub- 
ject of  a  division  of  the  Church  into  two  sepa- 
rate General  conference  jurisdictions,  together 
with  the  causes  and  circumstances  connected 
with  the  same,  have  bestowed  upon  it,  in  the 
most  prayerful  and  religious  manner,  all  the 
time  and  attention  they  could  command  for  the 
purpose,  and  beg  leave  to  present  the  following 
as  their  report: 

That  inasmuch  as  the  conference  is  presumed 
to  be  well  informed  on  the  merits  of  the  very 
important  subject  upon  which  your  committee 
have  been  called  to  act,  it  was  not  deemed  neces- 
sary to  delay  this  report  by  an  extended  and 
argumentative  investigation  of  the  matters  com- 
mitted to  them,  in  their  various  relations,  princi- 
ples, and  bearings;  they  would,  therefore,  pre- 
sent the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the 
conference  by  offering  for  adoption  the  following 
resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  have  looked  for  many 
years,  with  paiiiful  apprehension  and  disap- 
proval, upon  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  and 
abolition  subject  iu  our  General  conference;   and 
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now  behold,  with  sorrow  and  regret,  tlie  disas- 
trous results  which  it  lias  brought  about. 

2.  Resolved,  That  while  we  accord  to  the  great 
majority  of  our  northern  brethren  the  utmost 
purity  of  intention;  and  while  we  would  care- 
fully refrain  from  all  harsh  denunciations,  we 
are  compelled  to  pronounce  the  proceeding  of  the 
late  General  conference  against  Bishop  Andrew 
extrajudicial  and  oppressive. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  deeply  regret  the  pros- 
pect of  separation,  growing  out  of  these  pro- 
ceedings; and  that  we  do  most  sincerely  hope 
and  pray  that  some  effectual  means,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  interests  and  honor  of  all  con- 
cerned, may  be  suggested  and  devised,  by  which 
so  great  a  calamity  may  be  averted;  and  to  this 
end  we  recommend  that  our  societies  be  fully 
consulted  on  the  subject. 

4.  Resolced,  That  we  approve  the  holding  of  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  conferences  in 
tlie  slaveholding  .states  in  the  city  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  on  the  first  day  of  May  next,  agree- 
ably to  the  recommendation  of  "the  delegates 
from  the  southern  and  south-western  conferences 
in  the  late  General  conference;  and  that  the 
ratio  of  representation  proposed  by  said  dele- 
gates— namely,  one  delegate  from  every  eleven 
members  of  the  conference — be,  and  the  same 
is,  hereby  adopted;  and  that  this  conference  will 
elect  delegates  to  the  proposed  convention  upon 
said  basis. 

5.  Resolved,  That  our  delegates  act  under  the 
following  instructions;  namely,  to  oppose  the 
division  of  the  Church,  unless  such  division, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  be 
found  to  be  indisi>ensable,  and  consequently 
unavoidable;  and  should  such  necessity  be  found 
to  exist,  and  the  division  be  determined  on,  then, 
and  in  that  event,  the  southern  and  south-west- 
ern conferences  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  seces- 
sion from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but 
they  shall  be  recognized  in  law,  and  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  as  a  coordinate  branch  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  simply  acting  under  a  sepa- 
rate jurisdiction.  And  further,  that,  being  well 
satisfied  with  the  Discipline  of  the  Church  as  it 
is,  this  conference  instruct  its  delegates  not  to 
support  or  favor  any  change  in  said  Discipline 
by  said  convention. 

6.  Resolved,  That,  unless  we  can  be  assured 
that  the  rights  of  our  ministry  and  membership 
can  be  effectually  secured,  according  to  the  Dis- 
cipline, against  future  aggressions,  we  shall 
deem  the  contemplated  division  as  unavoidable. 

7.  Resohed,  That,  should  the  proposed  con- 
vention, representing  the  annual  conferences  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  slave- 
holding  states,  appointed  to  assemble  in  the  city 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the  first  day  of  May, 
1845,  proceed  to  a  separate  organization,  as  con- 
tingently provided  for  in  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions, then,  and  in  that  event,  the  convention 
shall  be  regarded  as  the  regular  General  confer- 
ence, authorized  and  appointed  by  the  several 
annual  conferences  of  the  southern  division  of 
the  Churcli,  and  as  possessing  all  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  of  the  General  conference  I 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
Unit«'d  States  of  America,  and  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions,  limitations,  and  restraints. 

8.  Resolved,  That,  in  order  to  secure  the  con- 
stitutional character  and  action  of  the  convention 
as  a  General  conference  proper,  should  a  sepa- 
rate organization  take  place,  the  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation, as  now  found  in  the  second  Restrictive 


Rule— one  for  every  twenty-one — shall  prevail, 
and  determine  the  constitutional  delegates, 
taking  and  accrediting  as  such  the  proper  num- 
ber from  each  annual  conference  first  elected  in 
order;  and  that  the  supernumerary  delegates  be 
regarded  as  members  of  the  convention  to  delib- 
erate, but  not  members  of  the  General  conference 
proper,  should  the  convention  proceed  to  a  sepa- 
rate organization  in  the  south;  provided,  never- 
theless, that  should  any  delegate  or  delegates, 
wlio  would  not  be  excluded  from  the  General 
conference  proper,  by  the  operation  of  the  above 
regulation,  be  absent,  then  any  delegate  or  dele- 
gates present,  not  admitted  by  said  regula- 
tion as  a  member  or  members  of  the  constitu- 
tional General  conference,  may  lawfully  take  the 
seat  or  seats  of  such  absent  delegates  upon  the 
principle  of  selection  named  above. 

9.  Resolved,  That  we  have  read  with  deep 
regret  the  violent  proceedings  of  some  of  our 
southern  brethren  in  their  primary  meetings 
against  some  of  our  bishops  and  others;  and  that 
we  do  most  cordially  invite  to  our  pulpits  and 
firesides  all  our  bishops  and  northern  brethren 
who,  in  the  event  of  a  division,  shall  belong  to 
the  northern  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

10.  Resolved,  That  the  preachers  shall  take  up 
public  collections  in  all  their  circuits  and  sta- 
tions some  time  before  the  first  day  of  March 
next,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  delegates  to  the  above-named  convention, 
and  pay  over  the  same  to  the  delegates,  or  their 
respective  presiding  elders,  so  that  the  delegates 
may  receive  the  same  before  starting  to  the  con- 
vention. 

W.  Pattox,  Chairman. 

Andrew  Moxrok, 

J.  Boyle, 

W.  W.  Redmav, 

John-  Glanville, 

E.  Perkins, 

T.  W.  Chandler, 

JaS.  G.  T.  DuNLEAVr, 

John  Thatcher. 

Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  above 
report,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  course  of  our 
delegates  in  their  action  at  the  late  General  con- 
ference in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  and  the 
part  they  took  in  the  subsequent  acts  of  the 
southern  delegates  growing  out  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  majority;  and  they  arc  hereby  enti- 
tled to  our  hearty  thanks  for  their  manly  course 
in  a  trying  crisis. 

Resolved,  That  we  invite  the  bishops  of  our 
Church  who  may  feel  free  to  do  so,  and  they  are 
hereby  invited,  to  attend  the  contemplated  con- 
vention at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

W.  W.  Redman, 
Secretary  of  Missouri  Annual  Conference. 

In  connection  with  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  nine  upon  the  subject  of  the  division  of  the 
Church,  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

Resolved,  That  the  presiding  elders  and 
preachers  in  charge  of  their  respective  districts, 
circuits,  and  stations,  lay  before  our  people  the 
subject  of  the  division  of  the  Church,  and  obtain, 
as  far  as  may  bo,  their  wishes  in  regard  thereto; 
and  that  they  be  required  to  send  the  same  to 
the  delegates,  or  any  one  of  them,  by  the  first 
of  April  next.  And  in  order  that  theVe  may  be 
uniformity  in  regard  to  tlie  manner  of  presenting 
this  matter  to  our  people,  each  preacher  shall 
read  before  the  societies  under  his  care  the 
report  of   the  committee  of   nine,  presented  to 
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and  adopted  by  this  conference,  without  note  or 
comment,  except  to  answer  questions  and  give 
information,  when  called  for. 

W.  W.  Redman,  Secrtlary. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  October  4,  1844. » 


DOCUIIENT  G7. 

Official  Explanation  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  in  reference  to  their  treat- 
ment of  Bishop  Andrew,  in  view  of  the  action 
of  the  General  Conference  in  his  case. 

Dear  Bkethrex, — The  time  has  arrived 
when,  ill  the  judgment  of  the  under.sigued,  it 
is  proper  they  should  respond  to  calls  which 
have  been  made,  both  privately  and  publicly, 
for  autlientic  information  in  regard  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  majority  of  the  superintendents,  by 
which  the  name  of  Bishop  Andrew  was  omitted 
from  the  Plan  of  Episxopal  Visitation,  which 
was  arranged  at  the  close  of  the  late  General 
conference,  and  published  in  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, and  other  official  journals  of  ihe  Church. 
The  statements  which  follow  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, place  that  action,  and  the  grounds  there- 
of, in  a  view  intelligible  to  all;  and  beyond 
this,  they  have  neither  desire  nor  intention  to 
go  in  this  communication. 

On  the  first  day  of  June  last,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted  by  the 
General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church: 

"  Whereas,  the  Discipline  of  our  Cliurch  for- 
bids the  doing  any  thing  calculated  to  destroy 
our  itinerant  general  superintendency;  and 
whereas.  Bishop  Andrew  has  become  connected 
with  slavery,  by  marriage  and  otherwise,  and 
this  act  having  drawn  after  it  circumstances 
which,  ill  the  estimation  of  the  General  confer- 
ence, will  greatly  embarrass  the  exercise  of  his 
office  as  an  itinerant  general  superintendent, 
if  not,  in  some  places,  entirely  prevent  it;  there- 
fore, 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Gen- 
eral conference  that  he  desist  from  the  exercise 
of  his  office  so  long  as  this  impediment  re- 
mains." 

On  the  sixth  of  June  the  following  note  was 
presented  to  the  General  conference: 

"  Reverend  and  Dear  Brethren, — As  the  case 
of  Bishop  Andrew  unavoidably  involves  the 
future  action  of  the  superintendents,  which,  in 
their  judgment,  in  the  present  position  of  the 
Bishop,  they  have  no  discretion  to  decide  upon; 
they  respectfully  request  from  this  General 
conference  official  instruction  in  answer  to  the 
following  questions: 

"1.  Siiall  Bishop  Andrew's  name  remain  as 
it  now  stands  in  the  Minutes,  Hymn-Book,  and 
Discipline,  or  shall  it  be  struck  off  of  these 
official  records? 

"  2.  How  shall  the  Bishop  obtain  his  support? 
As  provided  for  in  the  form  of  Discipline,  or  in 
some  otlier  way? 

"'S.  What  work,  if  any,  may  the  Bishop  per- 
form? and  how  shall  he  be  appointed  to  his 
work?  JosnuA  Soli.e, 

"Elijah  Hkddixg, 
"  Bevekly  Walgu, 
"Thomas  A.  Morris." 

To  which  the  General-  conference  responded: 

"1.  Resolved,  as  tlie  sense  of  this  conference, 

*  W-  November  1,  1844. 


That  Bishop  Andrew's  name  stand  in  the  Min- 
utes, Hymn  Book,  and  Discipline  as  formerly. 

"  2.  kesohed.  That  the  rule  in  relation  to  the 
support  of  a  bishop  and  his  family  applies  to 
Bishop  Andrew. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  whether  in  any,  and  if 
any,  in  what  work  Bishop  Andrew  be  employed 
is  to  be  determined  by  his  own  decision  and 
action,  in  relation  to  the  previous  action  of  thia 
conference  in  his  case." 

In  view  of  the  aforesaid  proceedings  of  the 
General  conference,  the  undersigned,  on  the 
11th  of  June,  appended  their  names  to  a  paper 
written  in  the  words  which  follow: 

"  It  is  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  action  of 
the  late  General  conference  in  the  ca.se  of  Bishop 
Andrew,  that  it  was  designed  by  that  body  to 
devolve  the  responsibility  of  the  exercise  ot  the 
functions  of  his  office  exclusively  on  himself.  In 
the  absence  of  Bishop  Andrew,  at  the  time  of 
arranging  the  Plan  of  Episcopal  Visitation  for 
the  ensuing  four  years,  and  he  not  having  noti- 
fied us  of  his  desire  or  purpose  with  respect  to  it, 
we  should  regard  ourselves  as  acting  in  contia- 
venlion  of  the  expressed  will  of  the  General 
conference  if  we  apportioned  to  Bishop  Andrew 
any  definite  portion  thereof.  But  if  he  shall 
hereafter  make  a  written  application  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  general  oversight,  we  should  feel 
ourselves  justified  in  assigning  it  to  him." 

After  this  paper  was  signed,  and  before  the 
parting  of  the  suiierintendeuts,  it  was  agreed 
to  make  out  a  reserved  Plan  of  Episcopal  Vis- 
itation, including  Bishop  Andrew  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  work  thereof,  which  was  done, 
and  intrusted  to  the  safe-keeping  of  Bishop 
Soule,  with  an  explicit  understanding  that  if 
he  should  receive  from  Bishop  Andrew  a  writ- 
ten application  for  his  portion  of  the  general 
superintendence,  he  was  tlwin,  and  in  that 
event,  to  publish  the  second  or  reserved  plan  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  said  application, 
that  the  reason  for  the  substitution  ot  the  sec- 
ond plan  might  accompany  its  publication. 
Such  was  the  action  of  the  undersigned  in  the 
case  presented,  and  such  the  ground  on  which 
it  was  based.  At  present  this  is  all  that  they 
feel  themselves  called  to  make  public. 

Elijah  HESuiha, 
B.  Waugu, 
Thomas  A.  Morris, 
L.  L.  Hamline.* 


DOCUMENT  68. 

Speech  of  Mr.  Dunwody  before  the  Louisville 
Convention,  May  10,  l!r'45,  from  the  manuscript 
report,  by  Rev.  Granville  Moody. 

Mr.  Dunwody  said  he  thought  the  south 
was  so  unanimous  that  there  would  be  no  need 
to  .speak  much  on  this  subject.  Although  much 
had  been  .said,  still  the  subject  was  not  ex- 
hausted, and  the  merits  of  it  had  not  been 
touched.  Different  opinions  exist  relative  to 
the  moral  character  of  slavery  itself.  The  ma- 
jority say  that  it  is  a  moral  evil  in  every  case, 
and  under  all  circumstances.  We  say  not. 
The  main  body  have  always  con.sidered  it  as  a 
moral  evil:  hence  the  General  Rule  and  tenth 
section  of  our  Discipline  on  the  subject.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  moral  evil  in  some  circumstances, 

»  C,  February  19, 1845,  and  VV.,  February  28,  1845,  Vol. 
XI,  p.  181.    Scrape,  U,  p.  277. 
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but  not  in  others.  Let  our  appeal,  then,  be  to 
the  Bib!e.  First.  I  believe  slavery  was  a  moral 
evil  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews  who  were  en- 
slaved by  the  Egyptians.  [Gave  history.]  Now, 
God  solely  punished  the  Egyptians  fur  their 
sinfulness.  Second.  The  African  slave-trade 
was  founded  in  covetousness  and  wrong,  and 
is  sinful.  Thirdly.  The  slave-trade  between 
these  states  for  gain  and  merchandise  is  also 
sinful.  Yet  I  believe  that  slavery  is  not  always 
sinful.  Hear  the  Bible:  In  the  fourth  com- 
mandment it  is  recognized  by  God's  own  au- 
thority; also  in  the  tenth  conmiandment  we 
are  forbidden  to  covet  our  neighbor's  servant  as 
much  as  to  covet  his  wife.  Now,  this  lioly 
decalogue,  or  moral  law,  was  not  to  be  abolished, 
but  is  to  stand  forever,  and  it  thus  recog- 
nizes tlie  principle  of  slavery.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment shows  us  that  Hebrews  might  be  made 
slaves  for  six  years — at  fartkest  till  the  great 
jubilee.  If  held  thereafter  it  was  morally 
wrong.  But  of  the  heathen,  they  might  buy 
servants  to  be  their  possession,  and  go  as  an 
inheritance  to  their  childi-en  forever,  do  provi- 
sion being  made  for  their  liberation.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  principle  of  slavery  was  estab- 
lished and  sanctioned  by  God  when  the  Jews 
lived  under  a  form  of  government  called  a  the- 
ocracy, because  specially  enacted  and  governed 
by  him.  Now,  here  is  a  syllogism  for  an  aboli- 
tionist. If  slavery  is  a  moral  evil,  God  can  not 
sanction  it.  But  God  has  sanctioned  it;  therefore, 
it  is  not  a  moral  evil.  Or  again:  God  could  never 
authorize  the  practice  of  a  moral  evil.  But  God 
has  authorized  slavery;  therefore,  slavery  is  not  a 
moral  evil. 

God  requires  us  to  be  subject  to  the  powers  that 
be;  that  is,  the  civil  power.  And  he  that  re- 
sists sliall  receive  to  hmiself  damnation.  Now, 
our  civil  powers  recognize  slavery;  and  our  Dis- 
cipline requires  us  to  be  subject  to  the  civil  pow- 
ers. But  the  General  conference  requires  us  to 
do  what  we  can  not  do.  Now,  we  have  been 
wrong  all  along.  Our  duty  is  to  let  state  affairs 
alone;  and  slavery  is  an  affiiir  of  state.  But  is 
slavery  a  moral  evil  as  to  the  Church?  No. 
Paul  says,  in  a  letter  to  Timothy,  "  Let  as  many 
servants,  etc.,  doing  service,  because  their  be- 
lieving masters  are  faithful  and  beloved,  and  par- 
takers of  the  benefit."  All  our  commentators 
translate  the  word  slave;  and  yet  tliey  inconsist- 
ently oppose  and  revile  slaveiy.  Abraliam  was 
a  slaveholder,  and  he  has  gone  to  heaven,  for 
Clirist  says  so:  "Ye  shall  sit  down  with  Abra- 
ham," etc.  The  centurion  was  a  slaveholder, 
and  Christ  says  he  has  not  found  so  great  faith; 
no,  no  not  in  Israel.  So  far  from  its  being  mor- 
ally wrong,  that  we  find  that  although  it  existed 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  yet  they  never  found 
any  fault  with  it.  i'hey  pointed  out  the  duties 
of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
masters  and  slaves.  They  were  to  obey  their 
masters  from  the  heart,  and  the  masters  were  to 
forbear  threatening.  Peter  says  they  must  obey 
not  only  the  good  and  gentle  masters,  but  also  the 
frawaril;  hence,  masters  may  be  good  and  gentle. 
Now,  if  it  is  morally  wrong  to  hold  slaves,  it  is 
morally  wrong  to  live  in  wedlock;  for  the  duties 
of  each  state  are  prescribed  by  God.  But  God 
does  not  prescribe  the  duties  of  adulterers  and 
robbers,  because  these  practices  are  morally 
wrong.  But  God  does  prescribe  the  duties  of 
wedlock,  and  masters  and  slaves.  Paul  says, 
"If  thou  art  called,  being  a  slave,  care  not  for 
it.  But  if  thou  mayest  be  made  free,  choose  it 
rather;"  that  is,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  im- 


portance. Philemon  was  a  slaveholder.  When 
Paul  sent  him  back  to  his  master,  he  says  in  his 
letter,  "  that  now  being  converted,  he  will  be  a 
profitable  servant;"  but  not  one  word  about  eman- 
cipation. Thus  the  Scriptures  authorize  the 
practice  of  slavery,  with  regard  to  the  Church. 
It  is  a  state  affair,  and  the  Church  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Tlie  apostles  appointed  the  duties 
of  slaves  to  their  believing  masters,  and  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  they  were  all  in  Church  fellow- 
ship. Fletcher  says,  "  We  must  not  oppose  the 
natural  current  of  afi'airs,  or  we  sliall  only  dam 
up  for  a  time,  and  the  overpowering  flood  will 
ultimately  bear  all  before  it,  and  spread  desola- 
tion around."  We  have  acted  thus  in  regard  to 
slavery,  and  now  we  see  the  results.  We  have 
abandoned  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  hence  this 
evil  has  come  upon  us.  Abolitionists  dread  the 
Bible — it  is  as  the  terrors  of  death  to  them.  In 
1620  we  had  a  di.scussion  of  slavery  in  General 
conference.  I  saw  that  if  we  admitted  it  to  be 
a  moral  evil,  we  have  not  an  inch  of  ground  to 
stand  upon;  and  hence  I  threw  difliculties  in  its 
way  from  the  Bible,  and  stopped  it.  Histoiy 
does  not  record  a  single  instance  of  persecution 
of  the  apostles  or  others,  for  preaching  against 
slavery.  In  1836  abolitionists  were  so  feeble  iu 
General  conference,  that  Roszel  and  I,  and  others 
agreed  to  let  them  alone  measurably.  But,  alas! 
in  1844  the  conservatives  went  over  and  joined 
the  abolitionists.  And  the  only  way  they  have 
to  prove  it  morally  wrong  is  by  abstract  reason- 
ing. I  have  proved  it  is  not  morally  wrong  by 
the  Holy  Bible.  Our  General  Rule  is  very  weak; 
for  how  could  I  enslave — that  is,  deprive  of  lib- 
erty— a  slave?  If  I  were  a  private  member,  I 
could  buy  slaves  in  the  Metliodist  Episcopal 
Church  with  impunity.  It  is,  also,  very  unequal 
in  its  operations  respecting  persons.  The  tenth 
section  is,  also,  oppressive;  if  it  is  sinful  iu  min- 
isters, it  is,  also,  in  membership.  Beside,  if  a 
man  becomes  a  minister,  he  thereby  loses  his 
rights  as  a  citizen;  which  ought  not  so  to  be. 
Paul  pleaded  for  his  rights  as  a  citizeu.  I  don't 
believe  that  any  man  is  bound  to  emancipate, 
even  where  civil  laws  admit  of  it — because  the 
Bible  don't  require  it.  Many  years  ago  I  be- 
came the  owner  of  two  female  slaves.  One  died; 
the  other  became  the  mother  of  twelve  children, 
and  raised  three  grandchildren.  Now,  must  I 
set  them  free,  and  thus  separate  husbands  and 
wives?  No.  Here  I  take  Bible  ground  again. 
Abolitionists  are  consistent;  but  their  premise  is 
false;  slavery  is  not  a  moral  evil.  We  appeal  to 
the  Bible.  God  has  sanctioned  it.  Let  us  now 
glance  at  conservatives.  There  is  no  difference 
between  them  and  abolitionists,  at  all;  only  tliey 
don't  want  to  lose  all  the  south.  They  wish  to 
get  slavery  out  of  the  ministry,  and  then  cause 
that  ministry  to  bear  against  slavery  in  the  mem- 
bership, and  thus  extirpate  it.  They  showed,  in 
last  General  conference,  that  abolitionism  is  their 
child.  When  Solomon  calhid  for  the  sword  to 
divide  the  living  child,  the  real  mother  cried  out, 
"  spare  it!"  and  so  Solomon  knew  which  was 
which.  So  when  abolitionism  was  to  be  killed 
by  Harding's  and  Andrew's  cases  being  sus- 
tained, the  conservatives  cried  out, "  spare  it,"  and 
thus  we  know  who  its  father  is.  Their  cases 
were  covered  by  the  Rule  in  the  Discipline.  But 
the  rule  of  expediency  was  brought  in.  Epis- 
copacy, too,  is  to  be  undermined.  Bishop  Ham- 
line  says  that  a  bishop  is  no  more  than  an  editor, 
or  class-leader.  Althou'di  he  is  required  to  avow 
that  he  is  called  of  God,  and  by  the  will  of  our 
Savior,  to  this  oflice,  yet  he  must  resign  when 
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popular  clamor  says  so.  And  so  the  conserva- 
tives and  abolitionists  joined  bands  and  elected 
Hainliiie  bishop.  And  all  their  action  has  only 
made  slavery  worse  and  liarder  than  before;  and 
the  south  has  risen  up  as  one  man,  and  said,  dis- 
solve the  union.  I  love  our  unity— but  it  can 
not  be  preserved.  The  love  of  contention  is 
among  us,  and  the  prospect  is  gloomy  on  every 
side.  The  people  in  the  north  have  risen  up 
against  slavery,  and  the  people  in  the  south  have 
risen  up  and  "say  divide.  If  it  was  only  in  the 
ministry  we  could  manage  it.  I  fear  for  the  Bal- 
timore conference;  for  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  confer- 
ences. The  contention  has  commenced,  and 
where  will  it  end?  The  conservatives  and  ab- 
olitionists will  divide,  and  the  prospect  all 
around  is  indeed  gloomy.  Alas,  for  our  beloved 
Zion!  Scylla  is  on  one  hand,  Charybdis  on  the 
other,  and  the  waters  of  strife  roll  between.  The 
Bible  will  alone  guide  us  safely  through.  Holy 
Spirit,  open  our  eyes  to  see  the  safe  way,  and  may 
the  time  soon  come  when  the  watchmen  shall  see 
eye  to  eye! 

Dr.  Capers  said  he  wished  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that  their  complaint  is  against  the  late 
General  conference,  and  not  against  the  Disci- 
pline. 

Louisville,  May  10. 


DOCUMENT  C9. 

Extract  from  the   Minutes  of  a   Meeting  of  the 

Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  held 

in  New  York. 

Thursday  Morning,  July  3, 1845. 

Met  at  8  o'clock.  After  devotional  exercises, 
took  up  for  further  consideration  the  question 
of  the  superintendents  going  south  to  preside 
in  the  conferences  represented  in  the  Louisville 
convention. 

After  much  solemn  and  prayerful  considera- 
tion, the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  a" 
majority  of  votes.  Bishop  Hamline  giving  his 
opinion  by  letter. 

Whereas,  at  a  general  convention  of  delegates 
of  the  several  annual  conferences  in  May  last, 
assembled  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  almost 
unanimous,  to  wit: 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  an- 
nual conferences  of  the  Metltodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  the  slaoeliolding  states,  in  general  conoention  as- 
sembled, That  it  is  right,  expedient,  and  neces 
sary,  to  erect  the  annual  conferences,  represent- 
ed ill  this  convention,  into  a  distinct  ecclesias- 
tical connection,  separ.ate  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  tlie  General  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Epi.scopal  Church,  as  at  present  constituted; 
and,  accordingly,  we,  the  delegates  of  said  an- 
nual conferences,  acting  under  the  provisional 
plan  of  separation  adopted  by  the  General  con- 
ference of  1844,  do  solemnly  declare  the  juris- 
diction hitherto  exercised  over  said  annual  con- 
ferences, by  tiie  General  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  entirely  dissolved;  and 
that  said  annual  conferences  shall  be,  and  they 
hereby  are  constituted  a  separate  ecclesiastical 
connection  under  the  provisional  plan  of  sepa- 
ration aforesaid,  and  based  upon  the  Discipline 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  conipre- 
heudinw  the  doctrines,  and  entire  moral,  ecclu- 
Biastical,  and  economical  rules  and  regulations 
of  said  Discipline,  except  only  in   so  far  as 


verbal  alterations  may  be  necessary  to  a  dis- 
tinct organization,  and  to  be  known  by  the 
style  and  title  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South. 

And  whereas,  the  said  convention,  by  the 
above  resolution,  did  set  forth  and  declare, 
"  That  it  is  riglit,  expedient,  and  necessary,  to 
erect  the  annual  conferences  represented  in  thia 
convention,  into  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion, separate  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  as  at  present  constituted;" 

And,  whereas,  said  convention,  by  said  resolu- 
tion, did  then  and  there  make  the  following 
declaration:  "  We,  the  delegates  of  the  said  an- 
nual conferences,  acting  under  the  provisional 
plan  of  separation  adopted  by  tlie  General  con- 
ference of  1844,  do  solemnly  dec/are  the  juris- 
diction hitherto  exercised  over  said  annual  con- 
ferences, by  the  General  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Chnrch,  entirely  dissolved;" 

And,  whereas,  the  said  convention  by  said 
resolution  did  further  declare  and  set  forth: 
"  That  said  annual  conferences  shall  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  constituted  a  separate  ecclesi- 
astical connection,  under  the  provisional  plan 
of  separation  aforesaid,  and  based  upon  the 
Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
comprehending  the  doctrines  and  entire  moral, 
ecclesiastical,  and  economical  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  said  Discipline,  except  only  in  so  far 
as  verbal  alterations  may  be  necessary  to  a  dis- 
tinct organization,  and  to  be  known  by  the  style 
and  title  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South." 

Therefore,  resolved,  That  acting  as  we  do,  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  General  conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  amenable 
to  said  General  conference,  we  should  not  con- 
sider ourselves  justified  in  presiding  in  said 
conferences,  conformably  to  the  plan  of  visita- 
tion agreed  upon  at  the  close  of  the  late  General 
conference,  and  published  in  the  journals  of  the 
Church. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
publish  the  resolution  just  adopted,  relating  to 
the  superintendents  presiding  in  those  confer- 
ences represented  in  the  Louisville  convention. 
Edmund  S.  Janes,  Secretary, 

In  view  of  the  opinion  of  our  colleagues,  as 
above  expressed,  we  hereby  give  notice  to  the 
conferences  south,  in  our  respective  districts, 
that  we  respectfully  decline  attending  said  con- 
ferences. Thomas  A.  Moeris, 
Edmund  S.  Janes.* 


DOCUMENT  70. 

Report  of  the  Commitite  on  the  Episcopacy,  adopted 
I      May  21,  1846,  by  (he  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  held  in  Pe- 
tersburg, Virginia. 

The  Committee  on  Episcopacy  having  been 
instructed  to  the  following  effect  by  a  resolution 
of  the  General  conference,  namely: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Episcopa- 
cy be  instructed  to  institute  special  inquiry  into 
I  the  character  and  grounds  of  the  charge,  so  re- 
!  peatedly  preferred  by  the  editors  and  corre- 
'  spondeuts  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate, 
]  and    the    Christian    Advocate    and    Journal, 

I     *  C,  June  9, 1845.    W.  July  18,  1845.    Scraps,  lU,  p. 
34;  al£0  p.  89. 
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against  Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew,  to  the  effect 
that  they  have  in  numerous  instances,  not  only 
constructively  infracted,  but  grossly  violated 
both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  General  confer- 
ence plan  of  separation,  in  appointing  minis- 
ters to  border  charges,  stations  or  societies,  when 
the  people,  or  members  of  the  Church,  had  not 
adhered  south,  by  a  vote  of  the  majority,  as  di- 
rected by  the  General  conference,  and  that  said 
committee  report  the  result  of  such  inquiry,  to 
this  conference,  during  its  present  session" — 
beg  respectfully  to  report: 

Thai  they  liave  had  the  subject  under  careful 
advisement,  and  sought  the  most  ample  and 
trustworthy  sources  of  information  within  their 
reach,  and  find  that  neither  in  the  St.  Louis,  nor 
St.  Charles  districts  of  the  Missouri  conference, 
lying  on  the  Illinois  border,  nor  in  the  case  of 
the  Soule  Chapel  society,  in  Cincinnati,  nor  in 
the  Maysville  district,  of  the  Kentucky  con- 
ference, nor  in  the  various  instances  of  adher- 
ence south,  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Ka- 
nawha district  of  the  Ohio  conference,  nor  in  the 
instance  of  the  Eastville  circuit,  lying  on  the 
border  and  formerly  embraced  in  the  Philadel- 
phia conference,  any  violation  has  been  made  of 
the  provisions  of  the  plan  of  separation,  on 
the  part  of  the  episcopal  administration.  On 
the  contrary,  documentary  evidence  in  abund- 
ance, and  perfectly  satisfactory  in  its  nature, 
has  been  furnished  the  committee,  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  southern  bishops  has  been 
strictly  conformed  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the 
plan  as  the  basis  of  operations  in  determining 
the  ultimate  northern  boundaries  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South.  Tlie  whole 
law  of  tlie  General  conference  of  1844,  on  this 
subject,  is  in  the  following  words:  "  All  the 
societies,  stations,  and  conferences,  adhering  to 
the  Church  in  the  south,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  said  societies,  stations,  and 
conferences,  shall  remain  under  the  unmolested 
pastoral  care  of  the  southern  Church;  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch 
shall  in  no  wise  attempt  to  organize  Churches 
or  societies  Avithin  the  limits  of  the  Church, 
south,  nor  shall  they  attempt  to  exercise  any 
pastoral  oversight  therein,  it  being  understood 
that  the  ministry  of  the  south  reciprocally  ob- 
serve the  same  rule  in  relation  to  societies,  sta- 
tions, and  conferences  adhering  by  a  vote  of  the 
majority  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
provided  that  this  rule  shall  apply  only  to  soci- 
eties, stations,  and  conferences  bordering  on  the 
line  of  division,  and  not  to  interior  charges,  which 
shall  in  all  cases  be  left  to  the  care  of  that 
Church  within  whose  territory  they  are  situa- 
ted." The  construction  put  upon  the  provisions 
of  this  rule  by  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  by  those  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  also,  for  any  thing 
that  appears  to  the  contrary  to  your  committee, 
is  that  it  gives  a  plain  permissive  grant  of  oc- 
cupancy to  the  southern  Churcli,  along  the  bor- 
der northwardly,  till  the  dividing  line  is  sat- 
isfactorily settled  and  determined  by  the  formal 
adherence  north  of  a  definite  line  of  societies 
and  stations.  This  ascertained  then,  the  socie- 
ties and  stations  lying  beyond  that  line  became 
interior  charges,  which  are  to  be  left  undisturbed 
by  the  southern  ministry.  But  the  line  of  di- 
vision never  becomes  fixed  till  such  an  act  of 
formal  adherence  north  takes  place.  Tiiat  act 
alone  is  made,  by  the  aforesaid  rule,  the  condi- 
tion of  protection  against  the  advance  of  the 
southern  boundary.     And   vice  versa.     Such  a 


construction  of  the  law  alone  secures  to  border 
societies  the  riglits  and  privileges  allowed  by 
the  plan  of  separation,  and  provides  at  the  same 
time  for  tiie  peace  and  security  of  the  border  re- 
gion. This  construction  your  committee  believe 
to  be  entirely  correct  and  expressive  of  the  orig- 
inal intention  of  the  General  conference  of  1844 
in  the  provisions  of  the  plan. 

A  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  de- 
cision of  a  border  annual  conference  to  adhere 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  does  not 
necessarily  carry  with  it  all  the  societies  and 
stations  on  its  southern  border?  To  affirm  this, 
however,  would  be  to  deny  to  these  societies  and 
stations  the  precise  rights  of  choice  and  adher- 
ence guaranteed  to  them  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  plan  of  separation.  'The  rule  embraces 
stations,  societies,  and  conferences.  To  the 
former  in  broad  distinction  from  the  latter,  it 
grants  the  privilege  of  choosing,  independently 
of  the  position  of  the  annual  conference,  to 
which  of  the  two  Churclies  they  prefer  to  adhere. 
The  very  terms  of  the  plan,  as  well  as  its  prin- 
ciples, and  the  animus  iinponentis,  settle  this 
question,  and  concede  to  all  border  charges,  ir- 
respective of  conference  action,  the  right  to 
elect  for  themselves  by  a  resolution  of  the  ma- 
jority the  ecclesiastical  position  which  they 
prefer;  and  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  the 
annual  conferences  hold  the  right  of  determin- 
ing primarily  in  this  matter,  the  very  reverse  is 
the  fact.  It  is  connection  with  the  border,  and 
not  with  the  annual  conference,  which  is  the 
material  thing.  Conferences,  as  such,  may  make 
their  adherence  north  or  south,  but  so  may  soci- 
eties and  stations  on  the  boundary  line,  with  a 
freedom  of  election  perfectly  untrarameled  by 
what  the  annual  conference  has  done,  and  with 
a  right,  so  far  as  the  provisional  grant  of  the 
plan  is  concerned,  as  distinct  and  primary  as 
that  of  the  conference,  since  no  distinction  in 
favor  of  one  or  the  other  is  made  in  the 
grant.  The  disciplinary  boundary  line  of  a 
border  conference  adhering  north  or  south  prior 
to  the  action  of  the  societies,  brings  tliose  soci- 
eties lying  on  the  line  into  the  northern  or 
southern  Church,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  ren- 
ders it  unnecessary  for  the  societies  here  referred  to, 
to  take  formal  action  if  they  agree  in  sentiment  with 
the  annual  conference.  If,  however,  they  do  not 
thus  agree,  the  conferential  act  does  not  bind 
them.  They  may  take  action  as  societies,  or  as 
charges,  that  is,  circuits,  and  adhering  to  the 
other  Church  they  transfer  the  boundary  line  to 
the  next  tier  of  societies  adjoining,  wiio  thus 
become  a  line  of  border  societies,  who  may  by 
a  similar  action  transmit  the  border  relation  and 
the  accompanying  provisional  rights  and  privi- 
leges, to  those  immediately  beyond  them. 
Thus  the  line  is  movable  northwardly  or  south- 
wardly, till  a  line  of  societies  or  circuits  is 
found  who  coincide  in  their  affinities  and  elec- 
tion with  those  of  the  annual  conference,  and 
thus  it  becomes  fixed.  Then  all  beyond  is  con- 
sidered the  field  of  "  interior  charges,"  which, 
by  the  terms  of  the  plan,  are  in  all  cases  to  be 
left  to  the  care  of  that  Church  within  whose 
territory  they  are  situated. 

The  right  of  border  circuits  to  the  benefits  of 
the  provisional  arrangements  of  the  plan,  lias 
also  been  denied.  This  has  been  urged  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that,  in  the  plan,  the  term  cir- 
cuits is  not  used.  The  construction  in  questioa 
maintains  that  those  societies  alone,  of  a  border 
circuit,  lying  adjoining  the  dividinij  line,  are 
invested  witli  the  right  of  choice,  and  violently 
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considers  the  remainder  of  the  societies  on  the 
circuit,  interior  charges!  which  by  this  summary 
interpret  at  ion,  are  cut  off  from  all  participation 
in  the  privilege  of  electing  for  themselves  the 
Church  to  which  they  will  adhere.  But  tlie  an- 
swer to  this  is  obvious.  The  Methodist  book  of 
Discipline,  and  the  law  of  Methodist  usage,  no 
where  consider  a  single  society  on  a  circuit,  a 
charge.  The  entire  circuit,  composed  of  many 
or  few  societies,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  a  single 
charge,  under  the  pastoral  oversight  of  a  preacher 
Stationed  by  the  authorized  officer  at  the  annual 
conference.  No  one  society,  except  it  be  a  sta- 
tion, is  a  pastoral  charge,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  rest  comprehended  in  the  circuit.  Interior 
charges  are  circuits  or  stations  distinct  in  super- 
vision, and  lying  back  of  tl>e  frontier  or  border 
line,  and  barred  from  the  provisions  of  the  plan 
only  by  the  adverse  action  of  the  intermediate 
circuit  or  station. 

The  episcopal  administration  in  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  conformed  rig- 
orously to  these  obvious  principles,  and  been 
shaped  by  these  rules  of  procedure,  which  the 
Bouth  is  perfectly  willing  and  ready  to  have  ap- 
plied in  the  case  of  societies,  stations,  or  cir- 
cuits embraced  in  the  southern  jurisdiction,  but 
which  desire  to  adhere  north.  A  formal  notice 
was  published  by  Bishop  Soulc,  instructing  all 
the  societies  bordering  on  the  line  of  division, 
to  have  due  notice  given  of  the  time,  place,  and 
object  of  meeting  in  regard  to  their  adherence 
Dorth  or  south,  at  which  a  chairman  and  secre- 
tary should  be  appointed,  and  the  sense  of  all 
the  members  present  might  be  ascertained,  and 
the  same  forwarded  to  the  bishop  presiding  at 
the  ensuing  annual  conferences;  or  otherwise  to 
forward  to  said  presiding  bishop  a  written  re- 
quest to  be  recognized  and  have  a  preacher  sent 
them,  with  the  names  of  the  majority  appended 
thereto.  By  adopting  these  measures  due  pro- 
visiou  was  made  for  the  ascertainment  of  the 
position  of  border  societies  and  circuits,  before 
the  sessions  of  the  border  conferences;  and  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  societies  adhering  since, 
the  presiding  elders  of  the  border  districts  were 
instructed  by  the  bishops  to  embrace  them  in 
their  districts,  and  furnish  a  supply  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  till  the  ensuing  sessions  of 
the  conferences.  This  has  been  done  with  a 
Strict  adherence  to  the  principles  heretofore  re- 
ferred to. 

The  committee  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  any  minute  detail  of  particular 
cases,  satisfied  as  they  are  from  the  best  evi- 
dence that  the  episcopal  administration  has 
united  a  prai.seworthy  caution  with  a  firm  main- 
tenance of  principle.  As,  however,  much  cap- 
ital has  been  attempted  to  be  made  out  of  the 
case  of  the  Soule  Chapel  in  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati, the  committee  beg  to  be  indulged  with  a 
particular  statement  of  the  facts.  This  society 
was  formed  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Maley,  who  was  appointed  by  the  last 
Ohio  annual  conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  a  missionary  for  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati. He  was  to  labor  generally  within  the 
bounds  of  the  city,  and  acted  under  the  advise- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  tlie  Mission- 
ary Society  in  Cincinnati.  This  society  unani- 
mously chose  as  one  of  the  places  of  liis  labor, 
the  Vine-street  church,  and  advised  him  there 
to  commence  his  labors.  He  accordingly  did  so. 
A  number  of  the  most  re>pectable  and  pious 
mcmVjers  of  the  Methodist  Lpiscopal  Church  in 
Cinciiuiati,  took  their  certifacates  of  member- 
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sliip  from  their  different  charges,  and  attached 
themselves  to  the  city  mission  at  Vine-street. 
Leaders  and  stcAvards  were  regularly  appointed. 
The  congregation  continued  thus  regularly  to 
worship  together  as  a  society  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  a  duly-autliorized  and  appointed  minister  of 
the  conference  aforesaid.  They  thus  worship- 
ed till  their  number  amounted  to  98  mem- 
bers, male  and  female;  when,  after  due  notice 
had  been  given  from  the  pulpit  in  the  public 
congregation,  the  whole  society  came  together, 
and  having  been  duly  organized  by  the  election 
of  a  chairman  and  secretary  from  their  own 
body,  a  resolution  of  adherence  to  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  unanimously 
adopted,  ninety-eight  voting  in  the  affirmative. 
The  Rev.  E.  \V.  Sehon,  who  had  previously  ad- 
hered south,  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the 
congregation  till  they  were  duly  received  and 
provided  for.  The  Rev.  G.  W.  Maley,  formerly 
city  missionary,  gave  in  his  adherence  to  the 
south  soon  after;  and  upon  the  presentation  of 
the  facts  in  the  case,  duly  attested.  Bishop  An- 
drew appointed  to  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the 
charge  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Sehon  and  Maley. 

The  committee  can  not  dismiss  the  subject 
without  a  word  of  reference  to  the  singular 
course  pursued  by  the  official  organs  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Ciiurch.  The  papers  at 
New  York  and  Cincinnati,  it  is  well  known, 
have  attacked  tlie  provisions  of  the  plan  of 
separation  with  an  emphatic  and  unscrupulous 
hostility.  With  an  unfiinching  purpose,  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  they  have  denounced  it  as  un- 
constitutional, contemned  the  authority  which 
enacted  it,  advised  resistance  to  it,  pledged 
character,  influence,  and  religion  for  its  over- 
throw, encouraged  faction  in  the  interior  of  the 
southern  jurisdiction,  and  by  every  possible 
mode  of  address  sought  to  embarrass  and  dis- 
tract the  minds  of  well-meaning  persons,  not 
only  along  the  border,  but  in  interior  charges  of 
the'southern  Church.  The  terms  schismatics, 
disorganizers,  and  seceders  have  become  stereo- 
type phrases  of  reproach,  to  the  detriment  not 
only  of  the  spirit  and  unity  of  good  brother- 
hood between  the  two  groat  divisions  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  family,  but  also  of  the 
character  of  tue  General  conference  which,  by  so 
great  a  majority  of  votes,  adopted  the  plan,  and 
especially  of  the  equitable  claims  of  tlie  south 
to  their  just  portion  of  the  common  property  of 
the  Church.  Open  resistance  to  the  plan  was 
declared  by  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  conferences, 
which,  though  border  conferences,  did  not  ad- 
here by  formal  vote  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  plan 
aforesaid,  and  by  this  failure  deliberately  placed 
themselves  beyond  the  protection  of  its  provi- 
sions. In  at  least  two  instances,  presiding  elders 
belonging  to  those  conferences  have  invaded  the 
southern  border,  and  sent  preachers  to  dissatis- 
fied minorities  or  societies  which  had  adhered 
south  by  vote  of  the  majority.  And  thus  the 
wise  and  pacific  policy  of  the  General  confer- 
ence of  1644  has  been  impugned  and  its  purpo- 
ses thwarted.  And  finally  to  cover  these  revo- 
lutionary procedures,  a  hue  and  cry  has  beeu 
all  the  while  kept  up  against  the  episcopal  ad- 
ministration of  the  south.  To  say  that  we  are 
utterly  surprised  and  deeply  mortified  at  the 
course  which  things  have  taken  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  is  but  feebly  to  express  the  emo- 
tion produced  by  a  view  of  the  facts  in  the 
premises. 
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lu  conclusion,  the  couimittee  recommend  for 
adoption  by  the  General  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  now  in  seasiou 
assembled,  the  following  resolution: 

Resolecd,  That  after  a  full  and  patient  exam- 
ination of  the  particulars  of  tlie  episcopal  ad- 
ministration of  the  soutliern  bishops,  in  relation 
to  the  plan  of  separation,  the  General  confer- 
ence of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
consider  the  charges  so  repeatedly  made  by  the 
editors  and  correspondents  of  the  Western 
Christian  Advocate,  and  the  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal  against  Bishops  Soule  and  An- 
drew, as  entirely  groundless;  and  tliat  on  the 
contrary  the  administration  aforesaid  has  been 
strictly  conformed  to  the  rule  set  forth  by  au- 
thority of  the  General  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  its  legislation  on  this 
subject  in  1844.  (R.,  May  21,  1846.  Scraps, 
IV,  pp.  524-527.) 


DOCUMENT   71. 

Extracts  from  Bislwp  Capers  to  Rev.  Samuel  T. 
Moorman,  P.  E.,  Charlotteville  District,  Vir- 
ginia  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  dated  May  22,  1847. 
My  Dear  Brother, — What  you  say  concern- 
ing border  societies  deeply  interests  me.  What 
have  we  to  do  with  "  war — border  war?"  It 
is  all  of  the  devil,  first  and  last;  a  war  in 
■which  he  that  fights  hardest  serves  Satan  best. 
It  is  not  thus  that  we  serve  Christ.  I  am  so 
deeply  impressed  with  this  conviction,  my  dear 
Moorman,  that  if  even  you  were  to  turn  a  man 
of  war,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  remove  you 
from  your  district.  Thank  God,  there  is  no 
danger  of  that.  What  we  have  to  do  in  the 
first  place,  and  at  all  events,  is  to  endeavor  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace.  The  deed  of  separation,  as  adopted  by 
the  General  conference  of  1844,  was  a  peace 
measure — an  act  of  brotherly  justice  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  holding  the  power  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  towarcl  the  minority — or  that 
portion  of  the  Church,  rather,  represented  by 
the  ministry — to  guard  them  against  the  conse- 
quences of  certain  acts  then  just  performed.  It 
■was  not  enacted  as  if  by  men  in  a  row,  party 
pushing  against  party  for  as  much  as  they  could 
get  of  the  Church  from  each  other;  but  it  was 
enacted  in  a  solemn  and  Christian  manner,  with 
much  deliberation,  prayer,  and  patience,  as  the 
best  which  in  their  circumstances  could  be  done 
for  the  relief  of  the  Church  in  the  slaveholding 
states.  I  consider  it  in  the  character  of  a  grant, 
in  which  the  majority,  holding  the  power  of  the 
General  conference,  conceded  to  the  minority — or 
rather  to  the  societies,  stations,  and  conferences 
represented  by  them — the  right  to  do  such  and 
such  things  for  reasons  stated.  It  is  virtually  a 
grant  for  the  relief  of  the  Churclies  in  the  slave- 
holding  states,  in  view  of  the  solemn  declaration 
of  the  southern  delegates,  formally  made  and 
subscribed  with  their  names. 

Now,  certainly,  there  is  no  war  here.  Noth- 
ing like  war.  And  whatever  since  has  been 
brouglit  about  by  poor,  erring  human  nature, 
moving  the  pens  and  tongues  of  certain  editors 
and  otliers,  the  deed  of  separation  itself  is  most 
manifestly  and  eminently  a  peace  measure.  Not 
Abraham  and  Lot  separating  from  each  other 
were  more  for  peace,  than  were  the  committee  in 
drawing  up,  and    the    General    conference    iu 


adopting  this  deed  of  separation.  Such  was  the 
spirit  in  whicli  it  was  passed;  and  in  this  self- 
same spirit  let  it  be  maintained.  The  case  of 
our  separation  was  entirely  different,  in  nature 
and  form,  from  a  rupture  on  account  of  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  points  of  doctrine  or 
Church  government.  It  was  not  at  all  for  any 
difference  of  opinion,  as  such,  that  we  separated. 
There  Avere,  indeed,  differences  of  opinion,  and 
serious  ones,  too,  both  as  to  abolitionism,  and  the 
character  of  the  episcopal  office,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  bishops;  but  such  differences  had 
always  existed — at  least  since  the  General  con- 
ferences of  1820  and  1824 — and  might  have  con- 
tinued to  exist  without  any  cause  of  separation. 
But  cause  was  found  when  the  northern  opinions 
were  embodied  in  the  form  of  judicial  siMiten- 
ces — extrajudicial,  we  considered  them — which 
the  majority  aifirmed  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  the  Churches  in  the  north,  but  which 
the  minority  declared  could  not  be  endured  by 
the  Churches  in  the  south,  but  must  result  in 
the  discarding  of  tlie  authority  of  the  General 
conference  by  tlie  Churches,  or  the  discarding 
of  our  ministry  by  the  people  at  large.  That 
the  majority  were  honest,  and  spoke  advisedly 
in  their  affirmations,  can  hardly  be  doubted; 
and  that  the  declarations  of  the"  minority  were 
equally  candid,  has  been  confirmed  as  with  a 
voice  of  seven  thunders.  We  could  not  have 
taken  measures  for  a  division  of  the  Clmrch  for 
differences  of  opinion  merely.  We  could  for  no 
other  cause  than  the  actual  one,  that  the  Gos- 
pel was  in  danger,  and  that  the  poor  especially 
could  not  otherwise  have  it  preached  unto  them. 
And  truly,  my  brother,  so  pious  and  yet  so  sad, 
holy  and  yet  mournful,  M'as  that  great  occasion, 
that  not  only  have  I  never  doubted  that  God 
approved  it,  but  I  have  ever  since  felt  confident 
that  the  time  will  come,  I  trust  shortly,  when 
it  shall  be  approved  by  all  good  men;  and 
when  the  motives  that  prompted,  and  the  meek- 
ness, forbearance,  and  charity  that  characterized 
the  enactment  of  the  deed  of  separation,  shall 
be  honored  by  all. 

But,  after  all,  suppose  that,  in  flat  contradic- 
tion to  express  stipulations,  preachers  should 
come,  or  even  be  sent  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  to  molest  societies  and  stations 
adhering  by  vote  of  majorities  of  their  mem- 
bers to  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli,  South, 
what  should  then  be  done?  Just  what  should 
be  most  charitable  and  brotherly.  If  t4iey 
come  of  themselves,  because  tliey  are  zealous 
for  gwjd  old  Methodism,  and  want  to  preserve 
the  sheep  from  the  fangs  of  the  southern  wolf, 
they  are  grossly  ignorant,  and  their  zeal  is  mis- 
directed. Tliey  have  dreamed  a  dream,  and  you 
had  better  tell  them  a  ghost  story  than  have  any 
quarrel  with  them.  But  talk  to  them  by  them- 
selves calmly  and  kindly,  and  if  they  still  persist, 
complain  to  the  Church — their  Cliurch — in  the 
meekness  of  wisdom.  But  if  they  say  they 
have  been  sent,  take  it  for  granted  that  it  has 
been  occasioned  by  some  misrepresentation  of 
facts,  and  at  once  complain  to  the  bishop — their 
bishop — stating  the  facts  concerning  the  case 
fully,  and  with  the  proof.  If  they  do  us  wrong, 
and  we  keep  our  patience,  remonstrating  earn- 
estly, but  all  in  love,  we  have  gained  our  cause. 
Methodists,  north  or  south,  can  not  fight  against 
true  religion.  If  you  liavc  complained  once,  or 
even  twice,  to  no  purpose,  never  mind  it — try- 
again;  Christ  commands,  and  you  must  suc- 
ceed. Let  them  know,  at  all  events,  tliat  we  are 
brethren,  still  endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity  of 
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the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Wherein  do  we 
differ  from  them,  except  it  be  in  this,  that  -we 
hold  fast  by  our  one  great  work  of  spreading 
Scripture  holiness  over  these  lands,  without 
interfering  with  civil  institutions,  rights  and 
duties? 

I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  any  thing 
from  the  bishops,  north,  prescribing  a  uniform 
method  of  transferring  border  societies;  nor  am 
I  advised  of  the  adoption  of  any  formal  rule  by 
us  of  the  south.  Nevertheless,  I  would  have 
such  transfers  to  be  conducted  with  due  discre- 
tion, and  I  think  you  do  well  in  referring  to  the 
general  superintendent.  Every  individual  case 
involves  a  general  interest,  and  more  may  be  lost 
to  the  general  cause  than  can  be  compensated 
by  any  gain  to  a  particular  place,  by  transfers 
inconsistent  with  the  deed  of  separation.  Noth- 
ing* from  the  society  at  Harrisonburg  has  j'et 
reached  me,  nor  have  I  heard  any  thing,  except 
by  a  letter  from  brother  Dunn.  As  you  "state  the 
case — j'ou  and  he — it  seems  clear;  except  as  re- 
gards the  question  of  the  admissibility  of  an  in- 
terior society  to  the  right  of  transfer — "  adher- 
ing"— under  the  deed  of  separation,  the  original 
border  society  having  already  adhered  south, 
and  the  one  now  applying  to  be  transferred 
claiming  to  be  eligible  on  account  of  its  border 
position.  This  question,  you  are  apprised,  has 
been  mooted;  and  what  I  now  say  concerns 
Harrisonburg,  and  the  societies  similarly  sit- 
uated; where,  belonging  to  a  slaveholding  state, 
they  are  naturally  involved  in  the  difficulties 
which  produced  separation,  and  for  the  relief 
of  which  the  deed  of  separation  was  enacted. 
It  is  a  chief  and  ruling  feature  of  that  whole 
transactiim,  that  it  was  not  done  for  the  sake 
of  opinion  merely,  but  for  the  Gospel's  sake;  be- 
cause— says  the  declaration — the  continuance  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  General  conference  was 
inconsistent  with  the  success  of  the  ministry  in 
the  slaveholding  states.  And  the  deed  of  sep- 
aration, quoting  the  declaration,  puts  it  down 
in  terms  still  more  explicit,  as  meaning,  that 
"the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry and  Church  organization,"  could  not  be 
successfully  accomplished.  If,  then,  it  was  on 
this  ground  that  the  General  conference  author- 
ized the  separation,  and  the  southern  Church 
was  organized — and  the  ground  of  the  original 
grant,  it  will  be  conceded,  must  be  go<:)d  for  what 
accrues  under  the  grant— the  inference  is  fair, 
thaf,  wherever  the  reasons  hold  good,  as  above 
stated,  why  the  south  should  be  separated  from 
the  north,  there  it  is  agreeable  to  tue  intention 
of  the  act  separating  them,  that  the  particular 
societies  should  adhere  south. 

But  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  separation  is 
not  without  embarrassment.  The  deed  of  separa- 
tion itself  is  a  general  grant,  covering  numerous 
particulars  to  be  regulated  by  it,  but  which  are 
not  specified  in  it;  and  to  determine  satisfac- 
torily on  any  particular  case,  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  main  intention  of  the  general  deed. 
A  separation  was  in  contemplation.  This  was 
owing  to  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  difference 
between  the  civil  and  domestic  institutions  and 
laws  of  the  northern  and  southern  states.  The 
separation  was  to  be  geographical;  and  yet  the  line 
was  not  definitely  fixed,  but  niJide  contingent — 
depending  on  the  votes  of  majorities  of  the  so- 
cieties, stations,  and  conferences  along  the  bor- 
der; interior  societies  and  charges  being  left,  in 


•  A  letter  has  come  to  band  eince  the  writing  of  this. 


I  all  cases,  to  the  care  of  that  Church  within 
whose    borders    they    should    be  situated.     But 

I  why  was  not  the  line  of  division  fixed  at  once? 

I I  know  no  other  reason  than  that  it  could  not 
!  at  that  time  be  ascertained  how  far  north  the 
I  reasons  for  separation  might  hold  good.  Other- 
wise, for  whatever  reason  the  relation  of  interior 
societies,  north  or  south,  was  positively  fixed, 
the  line  of  the  border  should  have  been  fixed 
also.  And  is  not  this  further  proof  that  the  sep- 
aration was  based  on  a  positive  necessity,  and 
not  loosely  on  opinion,  for  only  necessity,  and 
not  opinion,  could  have  been  relied  on  to  operate 
with  such  uniformity  along  any  supposed  line  as 
to  produce  an  unbroken  border.  Opinion  knows 
no  border,  and  can  not  be  bounded  by  border  lines. 
And  hence  also  the  justice  and  propriety  of  re- 
quiring interior  charges  to  abide  in  peace  with 
either  connection,  north  or  south,  as  they  might 
be  situated — a  requirement  which  might  neither 
be  just  nor  proper,  if  opinion  alone  made  the 
semration. 

The  border  line  being  left  to  be  fixed  by  the 
action  of  societies,  stations,  and  conferences,  the 
question  arises,  what  was  meant  by  "  the  line 
of  division,"  in  the  proviso  of  the  deed  of  .sep- 
aration? For  the  right  of  adhering  to  the  Church, 
South,  was  expressly  restricted  to  "  swieties, 
stations,  and  conferences  bordering  on  the  line 
of  division."  Either  it  must  have  meant  the 
line  dividing  between  the  thirteen  annual  confer- 
ences, whose  delegates  made  the  declaration,  and 
the  rest  of  the  conferences;  or  the  line  dividing  the 
slaveholding  states,  in  which  those  thirteen  annual 
conferences  were  situated,  from  the  states  north- 
ward of  them.  I  think  the  latter  was  meant; 
and  I  think  so  because  of  the  character  of  the 
whole  subject  of  difference  and  difficulty.  True, 
the  delegates  composing  the  General  conference 
were  not  representatives  of  states,  but  of  annual 
conferences;  nevertheless,  the  thirteen  minority 
conferences,  and  the  societies  and  stations  con- 
stituting them,  made  no  complaint  of  the  rest  on 
the  score  of  any  thing  purely  spiritual,  apart 
from  the  obligations  and  duties  of  civil  society 
and  government;  but  their  complaint  was,  that 
Methodists  subject  to  the  authority  of  that  Gen- 
eral conference  could  not  maintain  their  relation 
to  it  without  sacrificing  the  success  of  the  min- 
istry "  trt  the  slaveholding  states."  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  action  of  the  General  conference 
so  infringed  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizen, 
and  contravened  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
society  in  the  slaveholding  states — not  confer- 
ences— that  it  must  put  Methodists  under  the 
ban  of  civil  society  in  those  states;  and  that 
Methodists — for  being  good  citizens  of  those 
states,  and  fulfilling  tneir  duty  as  citizens 
toward  the  state — not  toward  the  annual  confer- 
ence— would  even  leave  the  Church  rather  than 
submit.  The  burden  of  the  difficulty  was  civil, 
not  spiritual;  and  "the  slaveholding  states,"  not 
the  conferences  in  them,  were  to  make  it  a  bur- 
den too  heavy  to  be  borne.  And  this  suggests  a 
further  reason  why  "  the  line  of  division  "  should 
have  been  intended  of  the  state  lines,  and  not  the 
lines  of  conferences;  for  while  it  was  appre- 
hended that  "the  success  of  the  mini.stry  in  the 
slaveholding  states "  would  be  prevented,  from 
what  quarter  was  the  opposition  to  arise?  Could 
it  be  thought  that,  unless  they  were  separated, 
the  southern  conferences  would  take  measures 
against  the  success  of  their  own  ministry?  Cer- 
tainly not;  but  it  was  thought  that  in  such  and 
such  states,  no  matter  what  conferences  might  bo 
there,  the  state,  the  citizen  people,  would  oppose 
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our  Methodist  ministry  as  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic peace.  But  it  may  be  objected  of  the  slates 
to  which  the  thirteen  southern  conferences  be- 
longed, one — Virginia — was  occupied  in  part  by 
several  of  the  northern  conferences,  and  were 
not  their  delegates  as  competent  as  those  of  the 
Virginia  conference  to  judge  of  the  state  of 
things  in  so  much  of  Virginia  as  belonged  to 
their  charge?  We  might  answer,  without  any 
discouragement,  perhaps  not;  for  the  reason  that 
they  were,  or  nearly  were,  northern  men,  be- 
longing to  the  northern  conferences,  and  voting 
as  such  in  the  General  conference;  and  there  was 
a  difference  between  judging  rightly  of  what 
concerned  the  slaveholding  states  only,  and 
voting  on  a  question  which  divided  the  con- 
ference north  and  south.  But  in  a  case  where 
the  vote  had  to  be  given  adverse  to  the  south,  let 
us  receive  it  as  the  same  compensation  that  the 
vot(,>rs  for  the  north  granted  to  the  south  the 
deed  of  separation  along  the  state  line.  It 
would  have  been  very  easy  for  them,  who  be- 
longed to  so  large  a  majority,  to  have  conformed 
the  deed  expressly  to  conference  lines  before 
they  granted  border  privileges,  if  they  had 
been  so  minded;  and  that  they  did  not,  is  no 
mean  evidence  that  the  line  of  division  intended 
in  that  instrument  was  the  line  of  the  states  to 
which  the  thirteen  annual  conferences  belonged, 
and  not  conference  lines. 

But  suppose,  by  "  the  line  of  division,"  the 
conference  boundaries,  and  not  the  state  lines, 
were  intended.  I  am  still  content,  if  we  can 
have  the  division  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  the 
deed  of  separation — the  spirit  of  forbearance 
and  charity.  It  is  found  that  although  the  line 
of  division  may  have  been  ever  so  certainly  in- 
tended of  the  state  lines,  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence in  operation,  seeing  that  the  right  of  elec- 
tion is  granted  alike  to  societies,  stations,  and 
conferences,  bordering  on  the  line,  and  the  con- 
ference claim  to  fix  the  line,  by  its  votes,  along 
the  southern  boundary.  This  may  seem  hard; 
and  it  may  be  asked,  to  what  purpose  was  the 
grant  made  to  societies  and  stations  at  all,  if  the 
conference  may  thus  override  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  it?  But  a  right  spirit  will  overcome  the 
difficulty.  Whether  state  lines  or  conference 
lines  .should  form  the  line  of  division  in  the  first 
instance,  it  can  scarcely  be  contended  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  deed  to  relieve 
all  those,  whether  conferences,  stations,  or  so- 
cieties, who  are  involved  in  the*  evil  for  the  pre- 
vention or  correction  of  which  separation  was 
granted.  The  main  intention  of  the  General 
conference  can  not  be  mistaken;  and  if  this  be 
preserved  all  may  be  well.  There  are  two  gov- 
erning considerations:  1.  That  the  line  of  divi- 
sion be  so  fixed  as  to  secure  the  grand  object 
of  separation — the  succes^  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
slavenoldin^  states;  and,  2.  That  in  fixing  the 
line  the  border  be  entire  and  unbroken. 

It  has  been  thought  that  our  brethren  north 
set  a  high  value  on  the  consideration  of  expedi- 
ency in  hard  cases;  and,  in  the  present  matter,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  on  all  sides  to  let  expedi- 
ency be  the  umpire  between  us.  Let  us  consent, 
on  our  part,  that  although  the  order  of  priority, 
as  set  down  in  the  deed  of  separation,  puts  soci- 
eties and  stations  before  conferences,  and  this 
should  seem  natural  and  proper — at  least  on  a 
question  not  involving  points  of  theology,  but 
civil  rights  and  obligations — yet  for  expediency's 


sake  the  annual  conference  may  vote  first,  and  its 
vote  fix  the  border  line  along  which  societies 
and  stations  should  begin  to  vote.  This  may  be 
expedient,  because  the  grant  to  societies  and  that 
to  conferences  can  not  otherwise  stand  too-ethcr 
without  conflict.  And  let  i/ffwi  consent  in  return, 
that  for  the  priority  thus  yielded  them — as  well 
as  for  the  greater  consideration  of  the  equity  of 
the  case,  and  the  main  object  of  the  deed  of  sep- 
aration— the  societies  and  stations  of  the  doubt- 
ful territory  between  the  conference  line  and  the 
state  line,  may  carry  the  line  back — or  as  far 
back  as  they  judge  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  ministr)-^ — only  preserving  an  unbroken  bor- 
der. This  is  expedient,  because  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  the  General  conference,  in  the  deed  of 
separation,  to  preserve  the  success  of  the  minis- 
try, can  not  otherwise  be  fully  accomplished. 

To  the  few — I  trust  very  few — who  are  in- 
clined to  look  upon  that  great  instrument,  the 
deed  of  separation,  as  a  mere  nullity,  obtained 
by  fraud  and  I  know  not  what,  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  No,  not  one  word.  God  is  witness. 
Never  could  fraud,  or  any  dishonest  or  unchris- 
tian means,  have  obtained  such  testimony  for  its 
support  as  the  whole  south  have  spontaneously 
furnished  in  the  harmonious  organization  of  the 
southern  Church;  and  tlianks  be  to  God,  who 
still  lifts  upon  us  the  light  of  his  countenance! 
Let  us  still  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind  the 
same  things;  serving  God,  loving  the  brethren. 

Long  as  this  letter  already  is — and  I  could  not 
make  it  shorter — I  may  not  conclude  it,  my  dear 
brethren,  without,  at  least,  one  word  more.  I 
have  written  about  separation.,  and  have  called 
the  occasion — meaning  the  scene  and  tlie  spirit 
of  the  scene — holy,  and  the  deed  itself  a  great 
one.  But  am  I,  therefore,  a  separatist?  No 
more  than  for  being  a  Methodist  I  should  be  a 
bigot.  Were  there  not  in  Methodism  a  higher, 
better,  nobler  principle  than  might  make  con- 
ventional interests  chief  over  all;  and  had  not 
that  principle  been  felt  in  the  General  conference 
of  1844,  the  deed  of  separation  had  only  been 
talked  of  but  never  enacted.  And  now  that  we 
have  it,  what  should  it  be  worth  if  we  might  put 
it,  or  any  conventional  benefits  accruing  from  it, 
in  place  of  that  first,  best,  noblest  principle,  to 
which  we  owe  both  it,  and  all  that  makes  Meth- 
odism itself  worthy  of  our  love?  What  should 
my  side,  or  your  side,  north  or  soutli,  be  worth, 
leaving  out  the  cardinal  principle  of  subordina- 
ting all  things  to  our  calling  of  God — the  one 
great  work  of  spreading  Scripture  holiness  over 
these  lands?  Separation  is  a  conventional  mat- 
ter, only.  Methodists  may  divide,  without  split- 
ting or  mutilating  Methodism,  but  rather  for  the 
preserving  of  its  integrity.  Because,  among  so 
many,  differences  may  engender  strife,  and  strife 
distraction:  and  Methodism  has  but  one  mind 
and  one  heart  for  all  her  sons.  It  is  the  doc- 
trine of  living  for  God — to  him,  in  him;  the 
economjr  of  doing  all  things  for  the  Gospel's  sake; 
the  discipline  of  first  casting  out  the  beam  out  of 
one's  own  eye,  and  keeping  one's  self  from  idols. 
It  is  neither  for  Cjesar  nor  Pompey,  north  nor 
south,  but  for  Jesus  Christ.  What,  then,  is  sep- 
aration to  us,  only  as  by  preventing  offenses,  and 
promoting  peace,  it  keeps  the  way  open  for 
Methodism  to  spread  Scripture  holiness  over 
these  lands. 

I  am,  dear  brother,  sincerely  yours, 

W.  Capers.* 


See  Dr.  Durbia's   Letter   in  the  Richmond  Christian        *  See  S.,  April  2,  1847.    11.,  May  20,  1847.    W.,  May  7, 
Advocate.  1847.    Scraps,  V,  pp.  355-St>0. 
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Pastoral  Address  of  the  Philadelphia  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  the 
Societies  under  Us  care  trithin  the  hounds  of  the 
Northampton  and  Accomac  Circuits,  dated  April 
1,  1847. 

Dear  Brethren, — That  glorious  -work  of  re- 
ligion -trhich  for  nearly  a  liundved  years  has  per- 
vaded our  country,  by  means  of  the  Methodist 
ministry  and  economy,  has  no  •where  been  more 
signal  than  upon  the  peninsula  of  which  your 
territory  is  a  part.  It  was  here  that  the  venera- 
ble Asbury  frequently  ministered,  and  fi-om  the 
homes  of  your  fathers  he  sent  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Wesley,  informing  him  of  the  wonderful  work 
of  God  in  America.  Indeed,  he  was  accustomed 
to  speak  of  tlie  peninsula  as  the  garden  spot  of 
Methodism.  We,  too,  have  been  accustomed  to 
hear  our  fathers  speak  of  it  in  the  same  terms: 
insomuch  that  your  "praise  is  in  all  the 
Churches." 

It  is,  therefore,  with  unfeigned  regret  we  have 
learned,  that  events  have  occurred,  which 
threaten  to  alienate  from  this  conference  the  con- 
fidence and  kind  feelings  of  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  your  community.  Whatever  may  be  the  feel- 
ing's of  thos-e  whose  expressions  toward  us  may 
appear  to  be  inconsiderate,  we  must  be  peniiitted 
to  avow  that  we  are  greatly  pained  at  the  thought 
of  losing  their  conhdence  and  affection.  We 
can  not  forget  their  kindness  to  us  as  a  body  of 
ministers  for  more  than  three-score  years;  and 
shall  ever  retain  a  lively  remembrance  of  the 
spiritual  communion  we  have  so  often  had  with 
them,  which  we  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  grace  which  we  preached  among  them,  and 
the  love  they  bore  toward  us.  We  hold  you. 
brethren,  as  a  part  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  which 
we  have  received  as  a  precious  legacy  from  our 
fathers;  and  God  is  our  record  how  greatly  we 
long  for  you  all  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus. 

In  add,re3sing  you  as  your  pastors,  we  would 
at  all  times  use  words  of  truth  and  soberness; 
and  more  especially  would  we,  on  this  occasion, 
epeak  to  you  in  tne  fear  of  God.  We  feel  per- 
suaded that  the  unhappy  excitement,  and  its  dis- 
astrous consequences,  which  have  beeia  mani- 
fested within  your  bounds,  are  owing  to  a  misap- 
prehension of  the  views  and  feelings  of  this 
conference.  It  is  of  these  we  would  speak  to 
you  in  this  address,  and  not  of  those  particular 
transactions  among  you  which  have  disturbed 
your  peace,  and  embarrassed  the  free  publication 
of  the  word  of  God  among  you  by  us  as  hereto- 
fore. 

It  is  well  known  to  you,  that  at  the  late  Gen- 
eral conference,  a  violent  rupture  of  our  Church 
was  apprehended.  The  spirit  of  peace  and 
charity  suggested  the  provision  of  a  plan  which 
should  lessen  the  evils  of  division,  if  division,  as 
was  apprehended,  should  become  inevitable.  Il 
is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire  whether  a  division 
of  the  Church  was  necessary.  The  division  has 
taken  place;  and  it  is  material  to  observe  that 
each  portion  of  the  Church  has  claimed  to  regu- 
late its  administration  by  the  plan  provided  to 
meet  the  exigency. 

Finding  that  some  portions  of  the  Church, 
South,  had  suggested,  and  it  was  said  had,  in 
some  cases,  acted  on  the  suggestion  that  a  border 
conference,  not  voting  to  adhere  to  either  side, 
was  not  under  the  protection  of  the  plan  in  re- 
spect to  restraining  pastoral  iurisdictiou  from 
the  adjacent  conference;  and  that  ours  was  re- 
garded by  them  as  a  border  conference;  in  order 


to  cut  off  all  occasion,  and  thereby  to  insure 
peace  in  the  Church  and  community,  we  voted  to 
adhere  to  the  Methodist  Epi-copal  Church,  iiot- 
withstanding  we  are  of  opinion  that  we  arc  not 
a  border  conference,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
"plan;"  as  the  Baltimore  conference  ancl  Chesa- 
peake Bay  intervene  between  us  and  the  Vir- 
ginia conference.  With  this  opinion  agrees  the 
decision  of  all  our  bishops,  as  expressed  in  their 
resolution,  passed  in  Philadelphia,  March  4th, 
last,  and  published  in  the  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal  of  the  24th  of  the  same  mouth,  in 
these  words: 

"  Whereas,  the  Discipline  says,  'Virginia con- 
ference shall  be  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Ches- 
apeake Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;'  and  '  Phil- 
adelphia conference  shall  include  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia' — the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  an  arm  of  the  ocean,  being  between 
them;  therefore,  resolved,  That  in  our  administra- 
tion we  will  regard  the  '  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,'  as  not  being  '  border '  work, 
in  the  sense  of  the  '  plan  of  separation.'  " 

We  can  not,  therefore,  but  regard  all  the  Meth- 
odist societies  within  the  peninsula  as  under  our 
pastoral  jurisdiction,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  "plan  of  separation;"  and  we  have  good 
hope  that  there  will  be  an  agreement  with  us  in 
this  opinion,  when  the  matter  is  caiefuUy  and 
dispassionately  considered. 

If  the  "  plan  of  separation  "  gives  us  the  pas- 
toral care  of  you,  it  remains  to  inquire  whether 
we  have  done  any  thing  as  a  conference,  or  as 
men,  to  forfeit  your  confidence  and  alfection. 
We  are  not  advised  that  even  in  the  great  excite- 
ment which  has  distressed  you  for  some  months 
past,  any  one  has  impeached  our  moral  conduct, 
or  charged  us  with  unsoundness  in  doctrine,  or 
corruption,  or  tyranny  in  the  administration  of 
Discipline.  But  we  learn  that  the  simple  cause 
of  the  unhappy  excitement  among  you  is,  that 
some  suspect  us,  or  affect  to  suspect  us  of  being 
abolitionists.  Yet  no  particular  act  of  the  con- 
ference, or  any  particular  meniber  thereof,  is  ad- 
duced as  the  ground  of  the  erroneous  and  injuri- 
ous suspicion.  We  would  ask  you,  bretliren, 
whether  the  conduct  of  our  ministry  among  you 
for  sixty  years  past  ought  not  to  be  suilicient  to 
protect  us  from  this  charge — whether  the  ques- 
tion we  have  been  accustomed,  for  a  few  years 
past,  to  put  to  candidates  for  admission  among 
us;  namely.  Are  you  an  abolitionist?  and  without 
each  one  answered  in  the  negative  ho  was  not 
received,  ought  not  to  protect  us  from  the  charge — 
whether  the  action  of  the  last  conference  on  tliis 
particular  matter  ought  not  to  satisfy  any  fair 
and  candid  mind  that  we  are  not,  and  do  not 
desire  to  be  abolitionists?  The  views  and  pur- 
poses of  the  last  conference  to  which  we  refer, 
were  expressed  in  tlfe  words  below,  which  wo 
must  believe  have  not  been  generally  read  in 
your  connnunity,  or  the  apprehensions  which 
have  been  so  earnestly  expressed  would  never 
have  been  entertained.  The  words  of  the  confer- 
ence are: 

The  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  a  cer- 
tain  preamble  and  resolution  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  and  abolition,  recommend  the  following 
report: 

That  we,  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  an- 
nual conference,  are  as  much  as  ever  convinced 
of  the  great  evil  of  slavery;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  know  our  calling  too  well  to  interfere 
with  matters  not  properly  belonging  to  the 
Cliristiau  ministry.  We  stand,  in  relation  to 
slavery  and  abolition,  where  we    have    always 
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stood,  and  where  -we  expect  to  stand,  "walking 
by  the  same  rule,  and  minding  the  same  things;" 
and  ask  that  our  action  in  the  past  may  be  taken 
as  an  index  to  our  action  in  the  future;  there- 
fore, 

1.  Rcsohed,  That  we  will  abide  by  the  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  it 
is;  and  will  resist  every  attempt  to  alter  it  in 
reference  to  slavery  so  as  to  change  the  terms  of 
membership. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  sincerely  deprecate  all 
agitation  of  the  exciting  subjects  which  have  un- 
happily divided  the  Church;  and,  impressed 
with  the  vital  importance,  especially  for  these 
times,  of  the  apostolic  injunction,  "Be  at  peace 
among  yourselves,"  we  will,  as  far  as  lies  in  our 
power,  "  follow  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness, 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 

Upon  presenting  this  paper  to  you,  in  which 
we  say,  "  We  stand  in  relation  to  slavery  and 
abolition  where  we  have  always  stood,"  it  is 
proper  that  we  should  remind  you  of  the  fact, 
that  tl\e  provisions  in  the  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  with  respect  to 
slaveiy,  are  precisely  the  same,  even  to  the  very 
words.  "We  can  not,  therefore,  see  how  we  can 
be  regarded  as  abolitionists,  without  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
being  considered  in  the  same  light.  We  must 
indulge  the  hope,  that,  when  the  facts  and  rea- 
sonings contained  in  this  address  come  to  be 
known  to  you,  and  to  those  among  whom  you 
live,  reflection  and  truth  will  regain  their  wont- 
ed ascendency,  and  peace  and  confidence  return 
to  your  afflicted  community.  We  would  also 
say,  that  there  are  members  of  this  conference 
who  have  from  time  to  time  given  you  the  most 
conclusive  evidence,  by  their  public  acts  and 
writings,  that  they  are  far  from  being  abolition- 
ists, and  who  with  confidence  and  love  abide  in 
the  conference  of  their  early  choice. 

In  conclusion,  brethren,  allow  us  to  assure 
you  of  our  kindest  regards,  our  tenderest  sym- 
pathy, and  our  earnest  and  continued  prayers  for 
you;  and  to  exhort  you  to  use  forbearance  and 
prudence  in  your  severe  trials.  We  have  confi- 
dence that  you  will  stand  fast  and  prove  your- 
selves worthy  in  these  your  afflictions.'  We 
trust,  in  a  short  time,  you  will  have  the  pres- 
ence, and  spiritual  comfort,  and  .support  of  min- 
isters, such  as  you  have  been  accustomed  to  es- 
teem and  reverence.  And  being  fully  apprised 
of  your  difficulties,  and  carefully  advised  and 
admonished  of  their  delicate  and  arduous  du- 
ties, we  doubt  not  but  that  they  will  satisfy  you 
by  tlioir  conduct,  of  our  kind  and  upright  in- 
tentions herein  set  forth  to  you. 

Wishing  you  all  heavenly  benedictions,  we 
are  dear  brethren,  vours,  in  Christ  Jesus, 

J.    P.'DlRBlX,  1 

J.  Kennad.^y, 

Ign.\tius  T.  Cooper,  ^Committee. 
William  H.  Gilder 
Joseph  Castle, 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  April  7,  1847 
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Report  of  Baltimore  Conferevce  on  Memorials,  da- 
ted March  23,  1846. 

Monday,  March  2.3,  1?46. 
The  committee  to  whom  were  referred  memo- 
rials and  petitions  from  several  circuits,  or  raeet- 

*  C,  AprU  U,  18-i:.    Scraps,  T,  p.  376. 


ings,  official  and  otherwise,  on  such  circtiits 
within  tiie  bounds  of  this  conference,  hereby  re- 
port, under  the  instructions  of  the  conference,  in 
the  form  of  a  pastoral  address  from  the  Balti- 
more annual  conference  to  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  pastoral 
oversight  of  the  conference,  as  follows: 

Wm.  Hamilton, 
Chairman,  in  behalf  of  Committee. 

PASTORAL   ADDRESS. 
The  Baltimoro  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  to  the  members  of  said  Church  under  the 
especial  care  and  pastoral  oversight  of  the  Conference. 

j  De.\rlt  Beloved  Brethren, — Grace  be  unto 
you,  and  peace  from  God  the  Father,  and  from 
1  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  spiritual  relation 
■  which  has  so  long  subsisted  between  us,  which 
I  has  been  always  so  dear  to  us,  and  which  you 
1  have  constantly  maintained,  not  in  word  only, 
!  but  in  works  also,  receiving  us  as  the  ministers 
j  of  Christ,  supplying  our  necessities,  and  coOp- 
'  erating  with  us  in  the  great  work  to  which  we 
j  have  been  called,  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and 
the  edification  of  those  who  believe  in  Christ, 
seems  to  require  of  us  at  the  present  time  a 
I  "  pastoral  address,"  in  which  we  may  open  our 
{whole  hearts  unto  yen,  in  relation  to  matters 
which  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  our  brethren 
!  in  certain  portions  of  our  field  of  labor,  as  well 
I  as  in  respect  to  subjects  of  more  general  interest 
to  the  Church.  There  have  come  up  to  the  con- 
ference memorials  and  petitions  from  several 
circuits,  in  which  classes  have  been  polled; 
from  meetings,  official  and  otherwise,  in  other 
circuits,  and  from  quarterly  meeting  conferen- 
ces; all  which  have  been  deliberately  and  pray- 
erfully considered,  and  a  due  respect  for  the 
opinions  and  wishes  of  the  memorialists  re- 
quires, and  our  hearts  are  free  to  give,  a  kind, 
frank,  and  explicit  answer  to  the  requests  con- 
tained in  their  communications. 

The  things  prayed  for  in  some  of  these  me- 
morials are,  first',  that  the  Baltimore  annual 
conference  shall  withdraw  itself  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  attach  itself  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  a  distinct 
ecclesiastical  connection  recently  formed. 

With  this  request  the  Baltimore  annual  con- 
ference   can  not  comply   consistently  with  its 
;  sense  of  duty  to  God,  and  his  Church.     First, 
I  because  the  members  of  the  conference  are  con- 
!  fident  that  such  an  act  would  be  in  opposition 
I  to  the  wishes  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
'  under  their  pastoral  care,  even  in  the  slavehold- 
i  ing  portions  of   the  conference  territory.     Our 
I  intercourse  with  our  brethren  of  the  member- 
;  ship  has  satisfied  ns  that  they,  with  few  excep- 
tions, comparatively,  desire  to  remain  in  the 
communion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  in  this  desire  the  Baltimore  annual  confer- 
ence cordially  and  sincerely  concurs.    Secondly, 
we  can  not  comply  with  tlie  request,  because  the 
reason  assigned  by  the  General  conference,  and 
stated  in  the  "plan  of  separation"  for  author- 
izing the  formation  of  a  "  distinct  ecclesiastical 
connection,"  does  not  apply  to  the  Baltimore 
annual  conference.     In  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  nine,  adopted  by  the  General  confer- 
ence of  1844,  it  is  given  as  the  ground  of  the 
whole  report,  that  "a  declaration  has  been  pre- 
sented to  this  General  conference,  with  the  sig- 
natures of  fifty-one  delegates  of  the  bodj',  from 
thirteen  annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding 
states,   representing   that   for   various  reasons 
enumerated,  the   objects  and   purposes  of  the 
Christian  ministry  and  Church  organization  can 
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not  be  successfully  accomplished  by  them  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  General  conference  as 
row  constituted,"  and  upon  this  ground,  and 
this  only,  Avas  the  -whole  "  plan  of  separation  " 
based.  Now,  no  one  of  the  delegates  of  tlie 
Baltimore  annual  conference  united  in  this  dec- 
laration, and  up  to  the  present  time  Ihe  members 
of  the  conference  liave  neither  seen  nor  heard 
any  thing  Avhich  would  justify  them  in  making 
8uch  a  declaration.  To  make  it  would  be 
grossly  to  misrepresent  their  brethren  and  the 
communities  among  whom  they  labor.  None 
of  the  "various  reasons  enumerated  have  op- 
posed any  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry, or  of  our  Church  organization  "  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  General  conference  of  tlie 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  We  have  not 
been  cut  off  from  access  either  to  masters  or 
slaves  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties  as  minis- 
ters, but  have  been  allowed  every-where  to  de- 
clare the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  to  adminis- 
ter without  let  or  hinderance  the  wholesome  Dis- 
cipline of  our  Church.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  however  true  the  dcclaratioii  may  be  in  re- 
|f  gard  to  other  annual  conferences,  it  is  not  true 

in  respect  to  the  Baltimore  annual  conference, 
and  that  our  conference  could  not  properly  with- 
draw from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  un- 
der the  "  plan  of  separation."  Nor  do  we  know 
of  any  other  justifiable  cause  for  changing  the 
ecclesiastical  relation  which  the  conference  and 
the  people  under  its  care  have  so  long  and  so 
advantageously  maintained. 

Secondly.  Some  of  the  memorialists  ask, 
that  if  the  Baltimore  conference  should  not 
change  its  ecclesiastical  relation,  it  will  divide 
itself  into  two  conferences,  erecting  a  new  con- 
ference, to  include  all  that  portion  of  the  state 
of  Virginia  which  lies  within  the  present  bounds 
of  the  conference,  and  as  much  of  Maryland 
now  within  these  bounds  as  may  so  desire. 

It  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  request 
to  say,  that  an  annual  conference  has  no  author- 
ity or  power,  under  the  Discipline  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  to  divide  itself.  It 
can  only  recommend  such  a  measure  to  the 
General  conference,  and  that  body  may  act  in 
accordance  with  such  recommendation,  or  may 
decline  the  proposition.  Our  memorializing 
brethren  will  therefore  see  that  they  have  asked 
•what  the  conference  can  not  grant.  To  do  so 
would  be  revolutionary,  and  wholly  inconsistent 
•with  its  duties  and  ecclesiastical  obligations. 
It  would  be  a  violent  disruption,  neither  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Di.scipline  of  the  Church,  nor  by 
the  "  plan  of  separation,"  and  fur  both  the  me- 
morialists profess  the  utmost  regard. 

But  it  is  due  to  our  brethren  of  the  member- 
ship every-where  in  our  conference  explicitly  to 
make  known,  that  as  the  proposed  division  of 
the  conference  is  expressly  stated  to  be  made 
with  the  view  of  erecting  a  new  conference, 
wliich  will  be  expected  to  dissolve  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
attach  itself  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  this  conference  has  no  disposition  to  fa- 
vor the  object  proposed.  As  a  body,  we  are  as 
firmly  as  ever  fixed  in  our  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  which  we  are  ministers,  and  believe 
the  membership  under  our  care  are  generally  as 
strong  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Church  of  their 
choice  as  the  members  of  this  conference  are. 
In  this  opinion  we  are  confirmed  by  numerous 
memorials  from  our  brethren  of  Virginia  them- 
selves.    We  could  not,  therefore,   divide  our 


conference  for  the  purpose  intended,  even  if  we 
I  were  constitutionally  authorized  to  do  so. 

Finally.  Some  of  the  memorialists  ask,  that 
,  if  the  conference  should  determine  to  maintain 
its  coimection  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churcli,  and  decline  to  divide  itself  into  two 
conferences,  it  will  withdraw  its  jurisdiction 
from  the  memorializing  circuits,  that  they  may 
I  unite  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
!  South. 

j  We  apprehend  that  this  request,  like  those  al- 
[  ready  referred  to,  rests  upon  mistaken  views  of 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  conference. 
The  memorialists  evidently  understand  the 
"plan  of  separation"  as  justifying  their  re- 
quest; yet  the  authority  to  choose  their  Cliurch 
relations  is  not  given  to  circuits  by  the  "plan." 
This  privilege  is  confined  to  societies,  stations, 
and  conferences  on  the  border,  and  the  border 
is  immutably  fixed. 

It  was  to  be  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
conferences  adhering  to  the  Churcli,  South.  So- 
cieties and  stations  on  this  border,  thus  defined, 
adhering  to  eilh»;r  one  or  the  other  Church  by  a 
vote  of  a  majority,  are  authorized  to  transfer 
themselves.  But  it  is  expressly  provided  that 
this  rule  shall  apply  only  to  societies,  stations, 
and  conferences  bortlering  on  the  line  of  divi- 
sion, and  not  to  interior  charges,  which  shall  in 
all  cases  be  left  to  the  care  of  that  Church  within 
whose  territory  they  are  situated.  It  must  be 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  societies  on  a  cir- 
cuit, except  those  which  are  situated  on  the  bor- 
der, are  "  interior  charges,"  and,  according  to 
the  "plan,"  must  be  left  to  the  care  of  tliat 
Church  within  whose  territory  they  are  situated. 
Thus  the  boundary  being  a  fixed,  and  not  a 
movable  one,  expressly  determined  by  tlie  con- 
ferences which  have  united  in  the  contemplated 
distinct  ecclesiastical  connection  authorized  by 
the  "plan  of  separation,"  and  the  choice  of 
Church  relation  being  confined  to  conferences, 
societies,  and  stations,  excluding  from  such  elec- 
tions, presiding  elder  districts  and  circuits,  the 
Baltimore  annual  conference  can  not  withdraw 
its  jurisdiction  or  its  ministry  from  any  circuit 
or  presiding  elder  district  situated  within  its 
territory.  First,  because  the  bishops  of  the 
Church,  Soutli,  could  not,  in  accordance  with  the 
"plan  of  separation,"  send  preachers  to  such 
circuits  and  presiding  elder  districts;  and  sec- 
ondly, because  to  deny  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  pastoral  care  of  the  ministry, 
to  those  in  such  circuits  and  districts  who  desire 
to  remain  in  fellowship  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cliurch,  would  be  cruel  and  unjust. 
And  the  members  of  the  Baltimore  annual  con- 
ference could  not  answer  to  God  and  to  their 
own  consciences  for  such  a  violation  of  their 
sacred  obligations  as  overseers  of  the  Church 
of  God. 

And  now,  dearly-beloved  brethren,  may  we 
not  ask,  why  should  we  forsake  any  portion  of 
the  flocks  of  Christ  committed  to  our  care?  or 
why  should  any  portion  of  our  flocks  forsake 
usV  We  liave  neither  changed  nor  violated  any 
part  of  the  Discipline  or  usages  of  the  Church, 
as  they  were  found  when  our  present  relation 
of  pastors  and  flocks  commenced.  And  we  are 
rejoiced  to  learn  by  the  memorials  before  us, 
that  there  is  no  complaint  against  the  preachers 
of  the  conference,  who  have  from  time  to  time 
labored  among  the  memorialists,  in  respect  ei- 
ther to  their  ministry  or  their  administration  of 
Discipline.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  spoken 
of  iu  terms,  which,  if  they  have  deserved  the 
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commendations  bestowed,  arc  a  rich  reward  for  '  thiough  Christ  to  God-ward,  not  that  we  are 
all  their  labors  and  cares.  Why  tlien  should  sufficiout  of  ourselves,  but  our  sufficiency  is  of 
wc  part?     The  conference  has  learned,  indeed,  j  God." 

that  the  dissatisfaction  which  some  express  j  The  important  matters  referred  to  above  have 
with  their  present  Church  relation  is  not  on  ac-  i  demandecl  so  much  of  the  space  which  can 
count  of  evils  which  exist,  but  the  apprehension  i  properly  be  occupied  by  this  address,  that  we 
of  evils  to  come.  Tlicy  have  been  made  to  be-  I  have  less  room  than  we  could  desire  for  matters 
lieve  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  j  of  more  general  concern.     But  we  can  not  clo.'se 


be  forced — now  that  many  of  the  southern  con 
ferences  have  left  her — into  such  an  alteration 
of  her  Discipline  as  to  make  nonslaveholding, 
whatever  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  be, 
a  condition  of  Church  fellowship.  But  we  "have 
given  no  reason  to  suppose  we  could,  as  a  con- 
ference, be  forced  into  such  a  position.  Nor 
have  we  any  cause  to  fear  that  our  sister  confer- 
ences desire  to  force  us  into  it.  There  are  four 
annual  conferences  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  which  have  slaveholding  territory,  and 
which,  in  this  respect,  are  circumstanced  as  we 
are. 

And  the  preachers  in  these  conferences  know 
that  such  a  rule  of  Discipline,  beside  being  un- 
just and  oppressive  to  masters  who  can  not 
make  their  servants  free,  would  also  be  exceed- 
ingly injurious  to  the  slaves  themselves.  We 
could  not,  therefore,  consent  to  such  a  rule  un- 
der the  circumstances  in  which  the  laws  of  the 
slaveholding  states  have  placed  us;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  our  sister  confer- 
ences entertain  any  purpose  or  design  to  afflict 
us.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  at  least  a  large  majority  of  them,  that 
they  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  Discipline  as 
it  is  in  this  respect.  But  if  there  were  any 
grounds  for  suspicion  that  such  an  alteration  of 
our  Discipline  is  contemplated,  may  we  not 
safely  wait  for  its  development?  Will  not  the 
Baltimore  conference  be  as  competent  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  which  such  a  crisis 
might  require  at  any  future  time,  as  it  is  now? 
Surely  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  change  of  our 
position  toward  any  portion  of  our  work,  nor 
for  any  of  our  flock  to  separate  themselves  from 
us,  till  we  shall  have  lost  confidence  in  each 
other,  and  this  we  hope,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
will  never  occur. 

In  taking  the  position  above  expressed,  the 
conference  is  gratified  to  find  that  it  is  sustained 
by  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  memorialists 
from  whom  communications  have  been  received, 
all  of  them  residing  in  the  state  of  Virginia; 
and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  those  memo- 
rialists themselves,  whose  request  the  conference 
has  been  compelled  to  decline,  will,  upon  more 
mature  reflection,  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of 
our  course. 

Brethren,  it  is  in  our  hearts  to  live  and  die 
with  you.  We  have  labored,  and  we  desire  still 
to  labor  among  you  only  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  souls.  Such  is  our  commis- 
sion from  Him  who  hath  called  us  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  May  we  not,  therefore,  humbly, 
yet  confidently,  adopt  the  language  of  the  apos- 
tle, and  say,  "  Receive  us;  we  have  wronged  no 
man,  we  have  corrupted  no  man,  we  have  de- 
frauded no  man.  Do  we  begin  again  to  com- 
mend ourselves?  Or  need  we,  as  some  others, 
epistles  of  commendation  to  you,  or  letters  of 
commendation  from  you?  Ye  are  our  epistles, 
written  in  our  hearts,  known  and  read  of  all 
men,  forasmuch  as  ye  are  manifestly  declared  to 
be  the  epistle  of  Christ,  ministered  by  us,  writ- 
ten not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
living  God;  not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  fleshly 
tables  of  the  heart.     And  such  trust  have  we 
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without  an  exhortation  to  our  brethren  "to 
follow  the  same  rule  and  to  mind  the  same 
things"  by  which,  through  divine  grace,  we 
have  heretofore  prospered  as  a  Church.  Wc 
exhort  you  earnestly  to  be  diligent  in  your 
attendance  on  the  word,  and  at  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  in  reading  the  holy  Scriptures.  Be 
careful  to  show  your  faith  by  your  works,  and 
endeavor  to  grow  in  grace.  "  Follow  peace  with 
all  men,  and  holiness,  without  which  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord."  The  time  is  short  in  which 
we  shall  be  permitted  to  preach  and  you  to  hear. 
Let  us  be  diligent,  therefore,  each  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  talents  committed  to  him  by 
his  Lord.  So  shall  we,  individually,  secure  the 
approbation  of  Him  whom  we  serve:  "Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant;  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

But  beside  attendance  on  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  and  prayerful  reading  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  with  other  books,  by  which  you  may 
be  built  up  in  your  most  holy  faith,  we  most 
affectionately  commend  to  you  a  punctual  at- 
tendance upon  your  class  meetings  and  love- 
feasts.  We  can  not  be  suflficiently  thankful 
to  God  for  these  institutions,  by  which  we 
have  been  so  often  blessed,  and  comforted  and 
strengthened  in  our  pilgrimage.  They  were 
greatly  prized  by  our  fathers;  they  are  not  less 
valuable  to  us.  And  our  experience  and  observa- 
tion both  testify  that  a  willful  neglect  of  them 
by  Methodists  always  marks  a  declension  of 
spirituality  and  piety.  Be  faithful,  brethren,  in 
the  improvement  of  these  and  all  other  means  of 
grace,  and  God  will  still  bless  us  and  give  us 
peace — yea,  the  abiding  peace  which  is  known 
only  to  those  who  know  God  as  a  pardoning  and 
sanctifying  God.  We  beseech  you  not  to  rely 
for  the  sustenance  of  your  souls  on  the  tainted 
manna  of  former  experience,  but  pray  for,  and 
look  for,  by  faith,  your  daily  supply  of  spiritual 
food  from  heaven.  Your  heavenly  Father  know- 
eth  what  things  ye  need,  both  for  the  body  and 
the  soul;  and  while  you  confidently  rely  for  the 
supply  of  your  bodily  wants  on  "Him  who 
feecfeth  the  fowls  of  the  air,"  you  may,  in  the 
full  assurance  of  faith,  look  to  Him  for  all  spir- 
itual good,  for  he  "giveth  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  it." 

Again,  brethren,  next  to  your  own  salvation, 
we  know  you  do  most  earnestly  desire  the  salva- 
tion of  your  children.  Take  care,  then,  mildly 
and  gently  to  lead  them  in  the  way  they  should 
go,  that  they  may  not  depart  from  it  after  they 
shall  have  grown  to  maturity.  Keep  them  from 
evil  company,  and  from  vain  amusements,  which 
make  them  forget  God,  whatever  be  the  specious 
arguments  by  which  wordly  men  recommend  or 
justifj^  them.  And  above  all,  see  that  they  are 
found  in  our  Sunday  schools,  where  both  teach- 
ing and  example  tend  to  make  them  wise  unto 
salvation. 

We  rejoice  with  you,  that  our  gracious  God 
has  greatly  blessed  our  labors  in  many  parts  of 
our  work  during  the  last  conference  year.  Many- 
have  been  brought  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God;  and  a  goodly 
number  have  been  able  to  testify  that  God  hatu 
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power  on  earth,  not  only  to  forgive  sin,  but  to 
cleanse  from  all  unrighteousness.  We  purpose, 
by  the  blessing  of  Go3,  to  go  out  from  this  con- 
ference to  our  several  fields  of  labor,  to  press 
upon  our  people,  witli  still  greater  earnestness, 
the  necessity  of  entire  sanctification,  to  urge 
upon  them  the  duty  of  perfecting  holiness  in  the 
fear  of  God.  Pray  for  us,  brethren,  that  we  may 
be  qualified  for  this  work,  by  a  gracious  o\it- 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  us.  Without 
this,  our  bodily  exercise  will  profit  vou  little; 
but  with  this,  we  shall  be  furnishea  to  every 
good  work. 

But  Avhile  we  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  some 
of  our  circuits  and  stations,  we  are  humbled 
before  God,  on  account  of  the  barrenness  and 
low  state  of  piety  to  which  others  are  reduced. 
Help  us,  brethren,  to  discover  the  cause  of  this, 
and  unite  with  us  to  put  it  away.  "  Save  now, 
0  Lord,  we  beseech  thee;  0  Lord,  we  beseech 
thee,  send  now  prosperity." 

Finally,  brethren,  we  entreat  you  to  bow  your 
knees  with  us  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  named,  that  He  would  grant  both  you 
and  us,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to 
be  strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the 
inner  man,  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  our  hearts 
by  faith;  that  we,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in 
love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints, 
what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and 
bight,  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
passeth  knowledge,  that  we  may  be  filled  with 
all  the  fullness  of  God. 

Now,  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think, 
according  to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us,  unto 
Him  be  glory  in  the  Chnrch  by  Christ  Jesus, 
throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end.  Amen. 
E.  Hedding. 

True  copy. 

S.  A.  RoszEL,  Secretary. 

The  Pastoral  Address  and  preamble  adopted 
March  23,  1846,  by  a  rising  vote — affirmative, 
177;  negative,  3.  S.  A.  R.,  Sec'y. 

Whereas,  the  General  conference  of  1844 
adopted  the  report,  generally  known  as  the 
"  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Nine,"  embracing 
certain  re.solutions  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a 
separation  of  several  annual  conferences  in  the 
slaveholding  states  from  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 

And,  whereas,  that  separation  was  carried  into 
effect  by  a  convention  of  delegates  from  sixteen 
annual  conferences,  assembled  in  Louisville 
Kentucky,  in  May,  1845; 

And,  whereas,  by  the  said  separation,  the 
Baltimore  conference  became  a  border  conference; 
and  as  the  first  resolution  of  the  said  "  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Nine"  seems  to  contemplate 
that  societies,  stations,  and  conferences  border- 
ing on  the  line  of  division,  shall,  "  by  a  vote  of 
a  majority,"  decide  whether  they  continue  to 
adhere  to,  and  remain  under,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  therefore, 

1.  Resolved,  by  the  Baltimore  annual  conference, 
in  conference  assembled,  That  we  still  continue  to 
regard  ourselves  a  constituent  part  of  the  Meth 
odist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Resolved,  That  this  conference  disclaims 
having  any  fellowship  with  abolitionism.  On 
the  contrary,  while  it  is  determined  to  maintain 
its  well-known  and  long-established  position 
by  keeping  the  traveling  preachers  composing 
its  own  body  free  from  slavery,  it  is  also  determ- 


ined not  to  hold  connection  with  any  ecclesias- 
tical body  that  shall  make  non-slaveholdiug  a 
condition  of  membership  in  the  Church,  but  to 
stand  by,  and  maintain  the  Discipline  as  it  is. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  decision  of  this  confer- 
ence, at  its  last  session,  non-concurring  in  the 
proposed  alteration  of  the  sixth  Restriction,  was 
not  based  upon  opposition  in  the  conference  to  a 
fair  and  equitable  division  and  distribution  of 
the  property  and  funds  of  the  Church,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  "  plan  of  separation,"  to  the 
Church,  South,  but  on  other  grounds  altogether. 
Mundai/,  March  23,  184G. 

The  first  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  adopted 
unanim,ously,  by  a  rising  vote — 183  affirmative. 

The  second  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  adopted 
unanimously,  by  a  rising  vote — 198  affirmative. 

The  third  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  adopted 
by  a  rising  vote — affirmative,  178;  negative,  1. 

On  motion,  the  secretary  was  directed  to  fur- 
nish the  above  documents,  for  publication,  as 
early  as  practicable,  in  the  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal,  with  a  request  that  our  other 
Church  papers  copy;  and  5,000  extra  copies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed,  for  distribution  by 
members  of  the  conference. 

Attest.  S.  A.  RoszEL, 

Secretary  of  Baltimore  Annual  Conference* 


DOCUMENT  74. 

Bill  of   Complaint — United    States    of    America, 
Circuit  Court,  District  of  Ohio. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  District  of  Ohio,  next  to  bo 
holden  at  the  city  of  Columbus,  on  the  third  Monday 
in  July  next.    [1850.] 

The  Bill  of  Complaint  of  Henry  B.  Bascom,  a 
citizen  of  Lexington,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky; 
Alexander  L.  P.  Green,  a  citizen  of  Nashville, 
in  the  state  of  Tennessee;  Charles  B.  Parsons,  a 
citizen  of  Louisville,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky; 
John  Kelly,  a  citizen  of  Wilson  county,  in  the 
state  of  Tennessee;  James  W.  Allen,  a  citizen 
of  Limestone  county,  in  the  state  of  Alabama; 
and  John  Tevis,  a  citizen  of  Shelby  county,  in 
the  state  of  Kentucky, 

Against  Leroy  Swormstedt  and  John  H. 
Power,  Agents  of  the  "Book  Concern"  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  James  B.  Finley,  all  of  whom  are 
citizens  of  the  stale  of  Ohio;  and  George  Peck 
and  Nathan  Bangs,  who  are  citizens  of  the  state 
of  New  York:  who  are  made  defendants  to  this 
Bill. 

Humbly  complaining,  the  complainants  state 
and  show  to  your  honorable  Court,  that  before 
and  on  the        day  of  ,  1844,  there  existed 

in  the  United  States  of  America,  a  voluntary 
association,  known  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America;  not  in- 
corporated by  any  legal  enactment,  but  com- 
posed of  seven  bishops,  four  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  twenty -eight  preachers  belonging 
to  the  traveling  comiection;  and  in  bishops,  min- 
isters, and  membership,  about  one  million,  one 
hundred  and  nine  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
sixty — then  being  in  the  United  States,  and  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  united  and  holden 
together  in  one  organized  body,  by  certain  doc- 
trines of  faith  and  morals,  and  by  certain  rules 
of  government  and  discipline. 


•  C,  AprU  16, 1846.      W.,  April  19,  1846.      Scrapg,  VI, 
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That  tlie  government  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  was  vested  in  one  general  bodj^, 
called  the  General  conference,  and  in  certain 
subordinate  bodies,  called  annual  conferences, 
and  in  bishops,  and  traveling  ministers  and 
preachers;  and  the  great  object  of  the  said 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  the  diffusion 
of  the  principles  of  the  Savior  of  mankind — 
good  morals,  pure  religion,  piety,  and  holiness 
among  the  people  of  the  world.  And  the  com- 
plainants allege,  that  the  constitution,  organiza- 
tion, form  of  government,  and  rules  of  dis- 
cipline, as  well  as  articles  of  religion  and  doc- 
trines of  faith  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  were  of  general  knowledge  and  noto- 
riety; nevertheless,  for  the  more  particular  in- 
formation of  the  Court,  they  refer  to  a  printed 
volume,  which  will  be  produced  on  the  trial  of 
the  cause,  entitled,  "  The  Doctrines  and  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 
And  the  complainants  allege,  that  differences 
and  disagreements  have  sprung  up  in  the 
Church,  between  what  was  called  by  the 
Church,  the  northern  and  southern  members, 
upon  the  administration  of  the  Church  govern- 
ment, with  reference  to  the  ownership  of  slaves 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  of  such  a  char- 
acter, and  attended  with  such  consequences,  as 
threatened  fearfully  to  impair  the  usefulness 
of  the  Church,  as  well  as  permanently  to  disturb 
its  harmony;  and  became,  and  was  with  the 
members  of  the  Church,  a  question  of  very 
grave  and  serious  importance,  whether  a  sep- 
aration ought  not  to  take  place  by  some  geo- 
graphical boundary,  with  necessary  and  proper 
exceptions,  so  as  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  should  thereafter  constitute  two  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches. 
And  thereupon  the  complainants  allege,  that  at 
a  General  conference  of  the  Church,  holden,  ac- 
cording to  usage  and  discipline,  at  New  York, 
on  the        day  of  ,  1844,  the  following 

resolutions  were  duly  and  legally,  and  by  a  ma- 
jority of  over  three-fourths  of  the  entire  body, 
passed;  which  resolutions  are  herewith  copied, 
and  prayed  to  be  taken  as  part  of  this  Bill, 
which  are  in  the  words  and  figures,  to  wit: 

[We  omit  here  the  plan,  and  refer  to  it  in 
Document  56.] 

And  the  complainants  allege,  that  the  said 
General  conference  had  full,  competent,  and 
lawful  power  and  authority  to  pass  and  adopt 
the  said  resolutions,  and  each  and  all  of  them, 
and  that  the  same  thereby  became  and  were  of 
binding  force  and  validity. 

And  the  complainants  further  allege,  that, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  resolutions, 
such  proceedings  were  had  in  the  several  annual 
conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  slaveholding  states;  that  a  full  convention 
thereof,  by  delegates  elected  on  the  basis  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  General  conference  of  1844, 
assembled  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  the  first 
day  of  Ma}',  1845;  and  Ihe  said  convention, 
after  full  and  mature  consideration,  adopted  the 
following  resolutions,  which  they  pray  may  be 
taken  as  part  of  this  Bill: 

"  Be  it  resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  annual 
conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
slaveholding  states,  in  general  convention  assembled. 
That  it  is  right,  expedient,  and  necessary,  to 
erect  the  annual  conferences  represented  in  this 
convention  into  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion, separate  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  at  present  constituted;  and,  accord- 


ingly we,  the  delegates  of  said  annual  confer- 
]  ences,  acting  under  the  provisional  plan  of  .sep- 
'  aration,  adopted  by  the  General  conference  of 
j  1844,  do  solemnly  declare  the  jurisdiction  hith- 
erto exercised  over  said  annual  conferences,  Vjy 
the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  entirely  dissolved ;  and  that  said  an- 
nual conferences  shall  be,  and  they  hereby  are 
constituted,  a  separate  ecclesiastical  connection, 
under  the  provisional  plan  of  separation  afore- 
said, and  based  upon  the  Discipline  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  comprehending  the  doc- 
trines and  entire  moral,  ecclesiastical,  and  econ- 
omical rules  and  regulations  of  said  Discipline, 
except  only  in  so  far  as  verbal  alterations  may  be 
necessary  to  a  distinct  organization,  and  to  be 
known  by  the  style  and  title  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  can  not  abandon  or  com- 
promise the  principles  of  action  upon  which  we 
proceed  to  a  separate  organization  in  tlie  south; 
nevertheless,  cherishing  a  sincere  desire  to  main- 
tain Christian  union  and  fraternal  intercourse 
with  the  Church,  north,  we  shall  always  he 
ready,  kindly  and  respectfully,  to  entertain,  and 
duly  and  carefully  consider,  any  proposition  or 
plan,  having  for  its  object  the  union  of  the  two 
great  bodies  in  the  north  and  south,  whether 
such  proposed  union  be  jurisdictional  or  con- 
nectional." 

And  the  complainants  further  allege,  that 
afterward,  namely,  on  the  second  day  of  July, 
Anno  Domini,  1845,  a  council  of  the  bishops  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  at  New- 
York — which  council  was  composed  of  the 
northern  bishops  alone — and  then  and  there 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolutions, 
which  thev  pray  may  be  taken  as  part  of  this 
Bill: 

"Resolved,  That  the  plan  reported  by  the 
select  committee  of  nine,  at  the  last  General 
conference,  and  adopted  by  that  body,  in  regard 
to  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connection — should 
such  a  course  be  found  necessary  by  the  annual 
conferences  in  the  slaveholding  states — is  re- 
garded by  us  as  of  binding  obligation  in  the 
premises,  so  far  as  our  administration  is  con- 
cerned. 

"Resolved,  That,  in  order  to  ascertain  fairly 
the  desire  and  purpose  of  those  societies  border- 
ing on  the  line  of  division,  in  regard  to  their  ad- 
herence to  the  Church  north  or  south,  due  notice 
should  be  given  of  the  time,  place,  and  object 
of  the  meeting  for  the  above  purpose,  at  which  a 
chairman  and  secretary  shall  be  appointed,  and 
the  sense  of  all  the  members  present  be  ascer- 
tained, and  the  same  be  forwarded  to  the  bishop 
who  may  preside  at  the  ensuing  atniual  confer- 
ences; or  forward  to  said  presiding  bishop  a 
written  request  to  be  recognized  and  have  a 
preacher  sent  them,  with  the  names  of  the  ma- 
jority appended  thereto." 

And  the  complainants  alleo^c,  that,  by  and  in 
virtue  of  the  foregoing  proceedings,  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  as  it 
had  existed  before  the  year  1844,  became,  and 
was  divided  into  tico  distinct  MetJtodist  Episcopal 
Churches,  with  distinct  and  independent  powers 
and  authority,  composed  of  the  several  aimual 
conferences,  charges,  stations,  and  societies,  ly- 
ing, or  being  situated  north  and  south  of  the 
afore-described  line  of  division. 

And  the  coniplainants  further  allege,  that,  by 
force  of  the  foregoing  procetidings,  the  Metliodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  became,  and  was  en- 
titled to  its  proportion  of  all  the  property,  real 
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and  personal,  and  all  funds  and  effects — said 
property  and  funds  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  had  been  obtained  and  collected  by  vol- 
untary contribution,  in  whicli  contribution  the 
memliers  of  the  Church,  South,  contributed  the 
largest  portion  of  the  same — which,  up  to  tlie 
time  of  the  separation,  had  belonged  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  was  and  is  so  entitled,  with- 
out any  change  or  alteration  of  the  sixth  Re- 
strictive Article  above  mentioned;  but  the  com- 
Slainants  allege,  that  if  the  change  in  the  sixth 
estrictive  Article  were  necessary  in  order  that 
the  Church,  South,  should  obtain  an  equitable 
division  of  the  Church  property,  a  majority  of 
tliree-fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  several 
annual  conferences  which  voted  directly  on  the 
question,  in  view  of  a  division  of  the  property, 
has  been  obtained. 

And  the  complainants  further  say,  that,  be- 
fore and  on  the  said  day  of  ,  1844,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  owned  and  possessed  large  amounts 
of  property  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  the  meeting-houses,  par- 
sonages, and  other  estates  of  that  description, 
and  that  said  property,  real  and  personal,  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  agents  and  trustees,  being 
in  some  instances  corporations,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  private  and  unincorporated  individ- 
uals; that,  among  other  descriptions  and  claims 
of  property,  there  belonged  to  the  said  Church 
what  was  denominated  the  "Methodist  Book 
Concern,"  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  consisting 
of  houses,  lots,  machinery,  printing-presses, 
bookbindery,  books,  paper,  debts,  cash,  and 
other  articles  of  property,  amounting  in  all 
to  about  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, the  whole  of  which  land  and  goods,  prop- 
erty and  effects,  so  situated,  are  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  defendants,  Swormstedt  and  Power. 
And  the  complainants  further  say,  that,  af- 
ter the  separation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  into  two  distinct  Churches,  by  virtue 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  conference 
of  1844,  and  the  action  of  tlie  annual  confer- 
ences in  the  south,  as  herein  before  set  forth, 
the  Agents  of  the  Book  Concern  at  New  York, 
in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  and  terms  of  said 
resolutions,  paid  to  the  several  annual  confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
their  proportion  of  profits  and  income  of  the 
Book  Concern,  as  fixed  and  set  apart  by  the 
said  Agents  for  the  year  1845.  But  the  com- 
plainants further  allege,  that,  since  the  year  1845 
the  said  Agents  and  said  defendants  have  ut- 
terly refused  to  pay  to  the  said  annual  confer- 
ences, south,  and  to  complainants,  for  and  on 
behalf  of  them,  their  said  just  proportions  of 
the  profits  and  income  of  the  said  Book  Con- 
cern, and  still  continue  to  withhold  the  same; 
to  the  manifest  loss  and  injury  of  the  said 
Church,  South,  and  in  plain  violation  of  their 
rights.  And  the  complainants  further  say,  that 
the  General  conference  of  the  Church,  Soutli, 
holden  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  on  tlie  day 
of  May,  1846,  iu  pursuance  of,  and  in  compli- 
ance with,  the  aforesaid  resolutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference  of  1844,  proceeded  to  appoint 
the  complainants,  Bascom  and  Green,  together 
■with  S.  A.  Lalta,  commissioners,  to  meet  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  General  con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
1844,  and  settle  and  receive  from  said  comrais- 
Biouers  the  just  proportion  of  the  property  and 


effects  due  the  South,  according  to  the  plan 
of  separation,  which  resolutions  are  in  the  words 
and  figures  following,  to  wit,  and  prayed  to  be 
taken  as  part  of  this  Bill. 

I  [Tlicse  three  resolutions  are  given  in  the  pro- 
1  ceedings  of  tlie  Petersburg  General  conference.] 

And  thereupon,  and  under  the  authority  of 
-said  last-recited  resolutions,  the  said  Bascom, 
I  Green,  and  Latta  were  duly  appointed  such 
I  commissioners,  and  their  said  appointment  duly 
I  certified  and  made  known  to  the  commissioners 
j  appointed  by  the  said  resolutions  of  the  General 
j  conference  of  1844.  And  the  said  complainants 
further  say,  that  the  said  Bascom,  Green,  and 
j  Latta,  immediately  after  their  said  appointments 
I  as  such  commissioners  as  aforesaid,  applied  to 
Nathan  Bangs,  George  Peck,  and  James  B.  Fin- 
ley,  commissioners  appointed  by  the  seventh 
resolution  of  the  said  General  "conference  of 
1844,  and  the  said  Book  Agents  at  New  York, 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  south,  to  settle  and 
divide  the  property  belonging  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  between  the  Church,  north, 
and  the  Church,  South,  and  requested  them  to 
proceed  to  the  duty  assigned  them,  by  dividing 
the  property,  as  contemplated  and  directed  by 
said  resolution;  and  that  they,  the  complainants, 
Bascom  and  Green,  together  with  the  said  Latta, 
have  repeatedly  called  on  them  since  for  this 
purpose;  but  the  defendants  have  wholly  failed 
and  refused  to  act  in  the  premises,  and  com- 
plainants have  not  been  enabled,  although  they 
have  used  all  honorable  and  fair  means,  to  get 
a  settlement  with  them  of  this  unpleasant  ques- 
tion; nor  have  they  been  enabled  to  induce  the 
Agents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  nor 
the  Church  itself,  nor  the  commissioners,  to  pay 
to  the  Church,  South,  its  proportionate  share 
of  said  property  and  funds,  as  provided  by  said 
plan  of  separation. 

The  complainants  further  show,  that  since 
the  appointment  of  the  said  Samuel  A.  Latta, 
as  one  of  the  commissioners,  by  the  General 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  say,  on  the  day  of  February,  1849, 
he,  the  said  Latta,  hath  resigned  liis  ofUce  as  such 
commissioner;  and  that  they,  the  said  Bascom 
and  Green,  by  virtue  of,  and  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  said  General  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  have  appointed 
their  co-complainant.  Parsons,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
of  said  Latta. 

And  the  complainants  allege,  that  they  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chvirch, 
South;  that  they  are  preachers — Kelly  and  Al- 
len are  supernumerary,  and  Tevis  superan- 
uated  preachers — and  belong  to  the  traveling 
connection  of  said  Church,  South;  and  that  as 
such  they  liave  a  personal  interest  in  the  real 
estate,  personal  property,  debts,  and  funds  now 
holden  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
through  the  said  defendants  as  Agents  and 
trustees,  appointed  by  the  General  conference 
of  the  Metnodist  Episcopal  Church.  Complain- 
ants further  allege,  that  there  are  about  fifteen 
hundred  preachers  belonging  to  the  traveling 
connection  of  the  Methodi.st  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  each  of  whom  has  a  direct  and  personal 
interest  in  the  same  right  with  your  complain- 
ants to  said  property,  as  above  described,  sit- 
uated, and  helcl  as  aforesaid;  that  the  gi-eat 
number  of  persons  interested,  as  aforesaid,  in 
the  recovery  sought  by  this  Bill,  makes  it  in- 
convenient, indeed  impossible,  to  bring  them  all 
before  the  Court  as  complainants. 
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Complainants  further  allege,  that  the  de- 
feiitlants  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church — are  preachers  belonging  to  the  trav- 
eling connection  of  that  Church,  and  that  each 
of  ihem  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  said  prop- 
erty and  funds,  as  above  described;  in  addition 
to  which,  the  said  defendants,  Swormstedt  and 
Power,  have  the  custody  and  control  by  law, 
and  by  virtue  of  their  appointment  as  Agents 
of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  by  the  General 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
of  all  the  said  propertj'  and  effects  of  said 
Book  Concern  above  described;  that,  in  addition 
to  these  defendants,  there  are  nearly  thirty-ei^ht 
hundred  preachers  belonging  to  the  traveling 
connection  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
each  of  whom  has  an  interest  in  the  said  prop- 
erty in  the  same  right,  so  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible, in  view  of  attaining  a  just  decision  of 
this  controversy,  to  make  all  those  interested 
parties  to  this  Bill. 

Complainants  further  allege,  that  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  is  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand, five  hundred  and  fifty-three,  and  that  the  j 
entire  membership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  about  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
thousand  and  sixty-six,  so  that  it  will  be  at 
once  seen  by  the  honorable  Court,  that  it  is  ut- 
terly impracticable  and  impossible  to  bring  all 
the  parties  in  interest  before  the  Court  in  this 
Bill,  either  as  complainants  or  as  defendants. 

And  the  complainants  further  say,  that  they 
bring  this  Bill  by  authority,  and"  under  tlie 
direction  of  the  General  and  the  annual  confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
and  for  the  benefit  and  in  behalf  of  tlie  said 
Church,  South,  and  the  said  Gezieral  conference, 
and  for  the  benefit  and  in  behalf  of  all  the 
annual  conferences  in  the  said  Church,  South, 
and  of  themselves,  and  of  all  the  preachers  in 
the  traveling  connection,  and  all  other  minis- 
ters and  members  of  said  Church,  and  all  others 
having  an  interest  in  the  same  right  in  its  funds 
and  property. 

To  the  end,  therefore,  and  forasmuch  as  com- 
plainants, and  those  they  represent,  are  greatly 
aggrieved  and  injured  by  the  oppressive  course 
pursued  by  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
their  refusal  to  divide  the  said  property  ac-  i 
cording  to  equity,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  ' 
of  separation,  so  as  aforesaid  set  forth;  and 
that  complainants,  so  as  aforesaid,  are  without 
relief,  except  in  a  court  of  equity,  they  pray 
your  honorable  Court,  that  they  may  be  allowed 
to  prosecute  this  Bill  in  their  own  behalf,  and  in 
behalf  of  all  those  bodies  and  persons  so  inter- 
ested, belonging  to  the  Church,  South,  as  above 
set  forth;  and  that  said  defendants,  Leroy 
Swormstedt,  John  H.  Power,  and  James  B.  Fin- 
ley,  hy  suitable  process  of  subpena,  etc.,  di- 
rected, etc.,  commanding,  etc.,  be  made  defend- 
anU  to  this  Bill,  for  them.selves  and  those  they 
represent,  as  Agents,  trustees,  and  commis- 
sioners, and  that,  upon  oath,  they  make  full, 
true,  and  perfect  answers  to  each  allegation  in 
this  Bill  contained,  setting  forth  their  own  rights 
and  the  rights  of  those  under  whom  they  now 
act,  and  have  heretofore  acted,  to  the  end  that 
tliis  honorable  Court  may  be  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain the  rights  of  all  the  parties,  and  decree 
accordingly;  and  that,  as  to  the  other  defend- 
ants, George  Peck  and  Nathan  Bangs,  the  com- 
plainants pray  that  process  may  issue,  to  make 
them  parties  to  this  Bill,  if  they  sliould  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court. 


And  the  complainants  particularly  pray,  that 
defendants,  Swormstedt  and  Power,  may  be  re- 
quired to  produce  a  full,  particular,  and  just  ac- 
count of  all  the  real  estate,  personal  estate, 
goods,  debts,  money,  and  effects  of  every  sort  or 
kind,  now  held  by  them,  or  either  of  them,  as 
Agent  or  Agents,  trustees  or  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States;  and  that  the  said  Bangs,  Peck,  and 
Finley,  be  required  to  answer,  upon  oath, 
whether  they  were  not  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  1844,  held  at  New  York,  commis- 
sioners, to  act  upon  the  part  of  the  north,  with 
the  commissioners  to  be  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  south,  in  case  of  a  separate  and  distinct 
ecclesiastical  connection  being  formed  by  the 
south,  in  the  division  of  the  Church  property, 
so  called;  and  whether  the  complainants,  Bas- 
com,  Green,  and  Parsons,  and  the  said  Samuel 
A.  Latta,  as  commissioners,  did  not  call  upon 
them  for  a  settlement,  and  to  arrange  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Church  property  according  to 
the  plan  of  separation;  and  if  they  did  not  re- 
fuse so  to  act  in  the  settlement  and  division  of 
said  Church  property;  and  that  they,  all  the 
said  defendants,  also  be  made  to  answer,  all  and 
singular,  the  allegations  and  matters  in  this 
Bill,  set  forth  as  fully  as  though  the  same  were 
repeated  to  them  in  the  form  of  inteiTogato- 
ries,  and  they  especially  interrogated  thereto. 

And  upon  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  com- 
plainants pray,  that  an  account  of  all  the  prop- 
erty, real,  personal,  and  mixed,  and  moneys, 
be  ordered  and  taken,  and  the  amount  thereby 
ascertained,  and  that  it  be  declared  what  com- 
plainants are  entitled  to,  under  the  said  plan 
of  separation  or  otherwise.  And  upon  the 
final  hearing  of  the  cause,  may  it  please  your 
honorable  Court  to  decree,  that  the  above- 
named  land  and  otlier  property,  money,  and 
effects,  be  divided  between  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  according  to  the  said  plan  of 
separation,  or  as  to  your  honorable  Court  shall 
seem  just  and  equitable,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case;  and  that  the  share  or  por- 
tion belonging  to  said  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  may  be  decreed  to  belong  to 
the  said  Church,  South,  and  be  handed  over,  or 
conveyed,  or  transferred  to  the  said  complainants 
as  the  Agents  of  the  said  Church,  to  and  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  said  Church,  South. 

And,  finally,  complainants  pray,  that  the 
Court  will  grant  to  complainants  all  such  other 
different  and  further  relief  as  they  are,  accord- 
ing to  equity,  entitled  to,  or  as  your  Honors 
shall  deem  proper  and  due  to  the  Church,  South; 
and,  as  in  duty  bound,  they  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

SpE.VCEE  <fc  CORWINE, 

John  S.  Brien,  and 

Henry  St.\x berry. 

Solicitors  for  Complainants. 

DOCUMENT  75. 

Answer— United  States  Circuit  Court,  District  of 

Ohio,  in  Chancery. 
The  joint  and  several  answer  of  Leroy  Swormstedt  and 
John  11.  I'ower,  citizens  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  the  Bill 
of  Comphiint  of  Henry  15.  Bascom.  Charles  B.  P.irsong, 
Rnd  John  Tevif.,  citizens  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  Al- 
exander L.  P.  Green,  and  John  Kellr,  citizens  of  the 
state  of  Tennessee,  and  James  Allen,  a  citizen  of  the 
state  of  Alabama. 

These  defendants,  saving  and  reserving  to 
themselves,  now  and  at  all  limes  hereafter,  all 
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and  all  manner  of  advantage  of  exception,  to 
the  manifold  errors,  and  uncertainties,  and  in- 
sufficiencies, and  other  imperfections  in  the 
plaintiffs'  Bill  of  Complaint,  for  answer  there- 
unto, or  unto  so  mucii  thereof  as  they  are  ad- 
vised is  necessary  for  them  to  answer — they  an- 
swering say: 

Tliat  they  admit,  that  before  and  on  the 
eighth  day  of  Juno,  1844,  there  existed,  and,  as 
these  defendants  say,  there  still  exists,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion, known  as  "  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;"  and,  although  not  incorporated  in  one 
body  by  any  legal  enactment,  is  a  duly- organ- 
ized evangelical  Church.  The  said  association, 
as  these  defendants  aver,  is  a  duly  and  regu- 
larly-organized body,  exercising  and  discharg- 
ing powers  and  duties  analogous  to  legal  corpo- 
rations, and,  in  all  respects,  controlled  and  pro- 
tected in  its  functions,  powers,  and  duties,  by 
courts  of  equity,  under  the  law  relating  to  char- 
itable uses.  And  these  defendants  admit  the 
number  of  bishops  in  said  Church  on  said  day 
is  truly  stated  in  said  Bill;  but  these  defendants 
do  not  know  that  the  number  of  traveling 
preachers,  ministers,  and  members,  belonging 
to  said  Church,  is  therein  accurately  set  forth. 
And  the  defendants  further  admit,  that  said 
Churcli  is  united  and  holden  together  by  cer- 
tain doctrines  of  faith  and  morals,  and  certain 
rules  of  government  and  discipline. 

The  defendants  further  answering,  say,  that, 
exercised  within  the  restrictions  and  constitu- 
tional powers,  contained  in  its  book  of  Disci- 
pline, the  supreme  government  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  comprising  the  authority 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  Church, 
limited  by  such  restrictions  and  constitutional 
powers,  was  and  is  vested  in  a  delegated  body 
called  the  General  conference;  and  that  there 
are  within  the  system  and  polity  of  the  Church, 
annual  conferences,  which,  in  some,  but  not  in 
all  respects,  are  bodies  subordinate  to  the  Gen- 
eral conference;  also  quarterly  conferences,  bish,- 
ops,  presiding  elders,  and  traveling  ministers, 
in  whom  and  wliich,  respectively,  are  vested 
the  powers  and  authority  specified  in  the  book 
of  Discipline;  and,  beyond  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment above  stated,  these  defendants  deny 
the  allegation  in  the  plaintiffs'  Bill,  that  the 
general  government  of  said  Church  was  or  is 
vested  as  is  therein  set  forth. 

And  these  defendants  admit,  that  the  plaint- 
ififs  have  partially  stated  the  great  object  of  the 
said  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  nevertheless, 
more  fully  to  set  forth  the  design  of  the  same, 
the  defendants  say,  that  it  comprehends  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  ecclesiastical  government  and  Dis- 
cipline, especially  involving  the  system  of  itin- 
erancy of  lis  bishops  and  ministers;  the  general 
promulgation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel; 
the  due  administration  of  Scriptural  ordinances 
and  the  lioiy  sacraments;  the  promotion  of 
works  of  piety  and  benevolence;  the  revival  and 
spread  of  Scriptural  holiness,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world  to  the  Christian  faith  and  life. 

The  defendants  admit,  that  the  constitution, 
organization,  form  of  government,  and  rules  of 
discipline,  as  well  as  the  articles  of  religion 
and  doctrines  of  faith,  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  were,  and  are,  of  general  knowl- 
edge and  notoriety;  and  are  contained  in  a 
printed  volume,  which  the  defendants  suppose 
to  be  the  same  as  the  plaintiffs  have  placed  on 
file  in  this  court;  and  for  greater  certainty,  the 
defendants  crave  leave  to  produce  and  refer  to 


a  copy  of  the  book,  entitled,  "  The  Doctrines 
and  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,"  and  to  the  several  editions  tliereof, 
published  by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  to  a  certain  other 

Erinteu  book,  entitled,  "  Emory's  History  of  the 
iscipline,"  by  which  the  organization  and  pol- 
ity ot  said  Church,  and  such  changes  as  have 
been  made  therein,  will  fully  appear,  but  wliich 
if  here  related  would  extend  this  Answer  to  an 
inconvenient  and  unnecessary  length. 

And  these  defendants,  in  respect  to  the  dif- 
ferences and  disagreements  alleged  by  the 
plaintiffs  to  have  sprung  up  bctAveen  what  were 
called  the  northern  and  southern  members,  upon 
the  administration  of  the  Church  government 
with  reference  to  the  ownership  of  slaves  by 
the  ministry  of  the  Church,  answer  and  say, 
that,  according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge, 
information,  and  belief,  no  suck  differences  or 
disagreements  had  sprung  up  in  the  Church 
between  the  northern  and  southern  members 
prior  to  the  session  of  the  General  conference, 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  May,  1844, 
which  were  attended  with,  or  seriously  threat- 
ening, the  consequences  alleged  by  the  plaint- 
iffs. 

And  these  defendants,  according  to  their  best 
knowledge,  information,  and  belief,  also  deny, 
that,  prior  to  that  session  of  the  General  confer- 
ence, it  ever  became,  or  was,  a  question  of  grave 
or  serious  importance  with  the  members  of  the 
Church,  or  Avith  any  except  a  few  of  them, 
whether  a  separation  ought  not  to  take  place,  by 
geographical  boundaries  or  otherwise,  so  that 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  should  there- 
after constitute  two  separate  and  distinct  Meth- 
odist Churches;  or  that  it  was  "  thereupon,"  as 
is  erroneously  alleged  by  said  plaintiffs,  that 
the  resolutions,  which  they  denominate  the 
"  plan  of  separation,"  and  which  are  set  forth  in 
their  Bill,  were  passed  at  the  General  conference 
of  1844,  held  in  the  city  of  New  York;  and 
these  defendants  say,  that  then,  and  always 
hitherto,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Church  have 
not  thought  there  was  any  sufficient  cause  for 
the  separation  and  division  of  said  Church. 

And  these  defendants,  further  answering  with 
respect  to  such  differences  and  disagreements, 
say,  that  during  and  subsequent  to  the  session 
of  the  General  conference  of  1844,  those  differ- 
ences and  disagreements  principally  gi'ew  out 
of  the  voluntary  connection  of  a  bishop  with 
slavery,  and  out  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
body,  with  reference  thereto,  hereafter  referred 
to;  that  tlie  rules  of  the  book  of  Discipline,  and 
the  uniform  action  of  the  General  conference, 
have  always  been  adver.se  to  human  slavery,  it 
being  regarded  a  great  evil;  and  prior  to  the 
session  of  the  General  conference  in  1844,  the 
whole  Cliurch,  by  common  consent,  united  in 
proper  efforts  for  its  mitigation  and  final  remov- 
al; tliat  the  ministers  have  never  been  allowed 
to  hold  slaves,  except  in  cases  which,  under  the 
laws  of  the  slaveholding  states,  were  deemed 
to  be  cases  of  necessity;  that  this  Church  never 
made,  nor  has  its  book  of  Discipline  ever  con- 
tained any  law  respecting  the  holding  of  slaves 
by  a  bishop  of  the  Churcii;  that  the  General 
conference  always  refused  to  elect  a  slaveholder 
to  that  office;  that  at  the  session  of  the  General 
conference  in  1844,  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  it  became  known  that  the  Rev.  James  0. 
Andrew,  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  had,  since  his  elecliou  to 
that  ofhce,  become  the  owner  of  slaves — of  one 
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by  bequest,  of  another  by  iiilieritance,  and  of 
others  by  his  intermarriage  with  a  lady  in  the 
state  of  Georgia,  wlio  held  a  number  of  slaves 
in  her  own  riglit,  which,  by  the  laws  of  that 
state,  became  tlie  property  of  her  husband;  that, 
as  will  appear  by  us  printed  Journal — pp.  65- 
83 — sucli  proceedings  were  liad  by  that  General 
conference,  upon  the  admitted  facts,  contained 
in  a  statement  in  writing,  made  by  Bishop  An- 
drew, and  which,  in  due  form,  was  brought  be- 
fore the  conference  by  one  of  its  standing  com- 
mittees, called  the  Committee  on  Episcopacy, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
and  administration  of  the  bishops,  and  to  make 
report  to  the  conference — as  that  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution  were  duly  and  legally 
adopted  by  that  conference,  to  wit: 

"  Whereas,  the  Discipline  of  our  Church  for- 
bids the  doing  any  tiling  calculated  to  destroy 
our  itinerant  general  superintendency;  and 
whereas.  Bishop  Andrew  has  become  connected 
with  slavery  by  marriage  and  otherwise;  and 
this  act  having  drawn  after  it  circumstances 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  General  confer- 
ence, will  greatly  embarrass  the  exercise  of  his 
office  as  an  itinerant  general  superintendent,  if 
not  in  some  places  entirely  prevent  it;  there- 
fore, 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  uhis  General 
conference  that  he  desist  from  the  exercise  of  his 
office  so  long  as  this  impediment  remains." 

And  these  defendants,  upon  their  information 
and  belief,  further  say,  that  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  gave  offense  to  a  minority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  General  conference,  and  who  were 
delegates  from  annual  conferences  in  the  slave- 
holding  states;  and  it  principally,  if  not  wholl}^ 
induced  these  delegates  to  present  a  formal  Pro- 
test against  such  action  of  the  General  confer- 
ence, which  was  admitted  to  record  on  its 
Journal — pp.  186-210:  to  all  which  these  de- 
fendants ask  leave  to  refer,  together  with  the 
report  in  reference  thereto,  of  the  committee  by 
the  General  conference  for  that  purpose  ap- 
pointed; and  which  also  induced  such  delega- 
tions from  the  annual  conferences  in  the  slave- 
holding  states  to  present  to  said  General  confer- 
ence the  declaration  already  referred  to,  whicli 
was  read  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  nine, 
whose  report  thereon  is  the  so-called  "plan  of 
separation,"  herein  mentioned;  which  declara- 
tion is  also  recorded  on  page  109  of  the  printed 
Journal  of  the  General  conference,  and  to  which, 
also,  the  defendants  crave  leave  to  refer;  and 
which  resolution,  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew, 
further  induced  such  delegates — although  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  General  conference,  and 
in  no  Avise  sanctioned  by  any  action  of  that 
body — immediately  after  the  adjournment  of 
such  General  conference  of  1844 — and  before  the 
contingencies  mentioned  in  the  so-called  "plan 
of  separation,"  and  necessary  to  give  effect  to  it, 
had  happened,  and  before  such  delegates  had 
departed  from  the  city  of  New  York — to  address 
a  circular  to  their  constituents,  and  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  in  the  slaveholding  states, 
therein  expressing  their  own  opinions  in  favor 
of  a  separation  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
General  conference,  and  advising  the  annual 
conferences  within  these  states  to  elect  from  their 
own  bodies,  severally,  delegates  to  a  convention, 
to  be  held  by  them  at  Louisville,  in  Kentucky, 
in  the  May  following,  to  consider  and  determine 
the  matter:  all  which  finally  led  these  annual 
conferences,  or  portions  of  them,  at  that  conven- 
tion,  to  withdraw  and  separate  from  the  Meth- 


odist Episcopal  Church,  to  renounce  and  declare 
themselves  wholly  absolved  from  its  jurisdiction, 
government,  and  authority,  and  to  institute  a  new 
and  distinct  ecclesiastical  organization,  separate 
from,  and  independent  of,  the  General  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,"  which  is  the  same  organization  men- 
tioned in  said  Bill  of  Complaint;  and  the 
plaintiffs,  and  all  whom  they  profess  to  repre- 
sent, are  adherents  thereof,  and  are  no  longer  at- 
tached to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  And 
these  defendants  believe  and  submit,  that  these 
proceedings  were  in  no  part  authorized  by  the 
rules  of  government,  or  by  the  constitutional 
law  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  con- 
tained in  its  book  of  Discipline,  but  were  in 
plain  hostility  to  its  requirements. 

These  defendants,  further  answering,  insist 
and  submit  that  the  said  resolution  of  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew, 
instead  of  moving  to  a  secession,  called  for  due 
submission  and  respect  from  all  the  delegates  to 
that  conference,  and  from  all  the  ministers  and 
members  of  that  Church;  and  the  defendants, 
upon  their  belief,  say  that  the  same,  and  all  pro- 
ceedings of  that  body  leading  thereto,  were 
regular,  constitutional,  and  valid;  that  the 
voluntary  connection  of  Bishop  Andrew  with 
slavery  was  justly  considered,  by  a  majority  of 
said  General  conference,  and  by  most  of  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Church,  as  "im- 
proper conduct;"  and  that  each  bi.shop  is,  by  the 
law  of  the  book  of  Discipline,  amenable  to  the 
General  conference,  who  are  thereb}'  declared  to 
"  have  power  to  expel  him  for  improper  conduct, 
if  they  see  necessary;"  and  that  the  resolution 
and  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew 
were  in  due  accordance  with  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  Church. 

And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  ad- 
mit that  the  resolutions  set  forth  by  the  plaintiffs 
in  their  Bill,  at  a  General  conference  of  the 
Church,  holden,  according  to  usage  and  Disci- 
pline, at  New  York,  were  passed  by  a  majority 
of  over  three-fourths  the  entire  body,  on  the 
eighth  day  of  June,  1844;  although,  as  these 
defendants  aver,  said  resolutions,  in  respect  to 
their  operation  and  effect,  were  provisional  and 
contingent,  were  occasioned  by,  and  based  upon, 
the  said  declaration  of  the  southern  delegates, 
and  were  only  intended  to  meet  the  emergency 
predicted  therein,  should  the  same  afterward 
arise;  and  that  said  resolutions  were  connected 
with,  and  preceded  by  the  statement  and  pream- 
ble, embodied  in  the  repoit  of  the  said  committee 
of  nine,  appointed  by  the  General  conference 
to  consider  and  report  upon  such  declaration, 
which  report  was  adopted  by  the  conference,  as 
will  appear  by  its  printed  Journal — pp.  130-137; 
and  wliich  statement  and  preamble  are  to  be 
taken  in  connection  with  said  resolutions,  as  a 
part  of  said  report  thus  adopted,  and  to  Avhich 
the  defendants  crave  leave  to  refer,  as  a  part  of 
this  Answer.  But  these  defendants  are  advised 
by  counsel  that  the  said  resolutions  embodied  in 
such  report  of  the  committee  of  nine,  called  the 
"plan  of  separation,"  were  not  duly  or  legally 

Cassed;  and  that  the  General  conference  of  1844 
ad  no  competent  nor  valid  power  or  authority  to 
pass  or  adopt  said  resolutions,  called  the  "  plan 
of  separation,"  or  any  or  either  of  them,  except 
that  portion  thereof  comprising  the  recommenda- 
tion to  the  annual  conferences  to  change  the 
sixth  Restrictive  Rule;  and  these  defendants 
are  also  advised  by  counsel,  that  the  last-named 
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resolutions,  -when  adopted,  were  null  and  void, 
•without  any  validity  or  binding  force,  except  in 
the  light  of  recommendation  merely;  and  these 
defendants  therefore  humbly  submit  these  ques- 
tions to  this  honorable  Court. 

And  to  show  the  extent  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  said  General  conference,  in  this 
respect,  these  defendants  state  that,  from  the 
election  and  ordination  of  the  first  bishops  of  the 
Church  in  1784,  the  General  conference  was 
composed  of  all  the  preachers  in  the  connection 
who  had  traveled  four  years  from  the  time  that 
they  were  received  by  the  annual  conference; 
but  in  the  General  conference  of  1808,  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  majority  of  the  annual 
conferences,  severally  acting  in  their  primary 
capacities,  it  was  proposed  to  do  away  witu 
such  general  assembly  of  ministers,  and  to 
organize  a  delegate  General  conference,  to  con- 
sist of  a  delegated  number,  to  be  elected  by  the 
several  annual  conferences,  according  to  a  "fixed 
ratio  of  representation,  which  proposition  was 
agreed  to,  in  said  General  convention  of  1808, 
upon  the  condition  of  adopting  certain  articles 
to  restrict  the  powers  of  future  delegated  General 
conferences;  whereupon,  a  constitution  was 
adopted  for  the  government  of  the  General  con- 
ference, embracing  six  Restrictive  Articles, 
which  was  accordingly  established,  defining 
who  shall  compose  the  said  General  conference, 
and  what  powers  and  regulations  belong  to  it. 
And  Uie  whole  body  of  preachers,  then  assem- 
bled in  general  convention,  by  such  constitution, 
adopted  the  present  plan  of  a  delegated  General 
conference,  investing  it  with  the  powers  of  the 
whole  body  of  preachers,  as  a  General  confer- 
ence, but  under  the  express  exceptions  and 
limitations  of  the  said  Restrictive  Articles; 
which  constitution  and  Restrictive  Articles  the 
defendants  pray  may  be  taken  as  a  part  of  this 
Answer,  as  if  here  set  forth;  and  for  the  con- 
tents of  the  same,  and  for  the  particulars  of 
these  facts  and  allegations,  these  defendants  ask 
leave  to  produce  and  refer  to  the  said  constitu- 
tion and  Restrictive  Articles,  contained  in  the' 
book  of  Discipline  for  1808,  pp.  14,  15;  also,  to 
the  subsequent  editions  of  the  Discipline;  also, 
to  "  Emory's  History  of  the  Discipline,"  pp. 
111-113;  also,  to  "  Baiigs's  History  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,"  Vol.  II,  pp.  225-234. 

That  such  constitution  and  Restrictive  Rules 
thus  adopted,  containing  a  general  grant  of  all 
powers  to  niake  rules  and  regulations  fur  the 
government  of  the  Church,  under  the  restraints 
and  within  the  limitations  therein  embodied, 
constitute  the  paramount  law  of  the  Church, 
and  liave  always  been  so  considered,  as  well  by 
the  delegated  General  conferences,  whose  legis- 
lative action  they  were  intended  to  regulate,  as 
by  the  antuial  conferences,  and  by  the  bishops, 
ministers,  and  members  of  the  Cluirch,  whose 
rights  and  privileges  were  thereby  secured;  nor 
Las  the  delegated  General  conference  ever  had, 
or  claimed,  any  power  to  alter  or  amend  tliese 
Restrictive  Articles,  except  in  the  manner 
therein  prescribed,  in  conjunction  witli  the  con- 
stitutional majority  and  action  of  the  annual 
conferences;  nor  have  any  alterations  thereof 
ever  been  made,  except  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  contained  tnerein  for  such  alterations; 
and  never  without  such  constitutional  majority, 
and  the  assent  of  the  several  annual  conferences 
voting  in  their  primarv  capacity: 

That  this  constitution,  embodying  these  Re- 
Bti-ictive  Articles,  is — and  during  the  session  of 
the  General  conference  of  1844,  and  at  the  time 


of  the  passage  of  the  resolutions,  was — the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  Church,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  book  of  Discipline — pp.  21-23,  edition  of 
1844;  that  the  General  conference  is  the  repre 
seutative  body  above  mentioned,  with  powers 
limited,  as  aforesaid,  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  Church.  And 
these  defendants,  as  advi.sed  by  counsel,  believe 
and  submit,  that  these  Restrictive  Articles  limit 
and  restrain  the  powers  of  the  General  confer- 
ence to  the  enactment  of  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  Church,  to  carry  on,  throughout  the 
whole  work,  the  economy  and  .purposes  of  its 
government,  as  already  settled;  prohibiting  any 
change  in  any  part  or  rule  of  said  government, 
so  as  to  do  away  Episcopacy,  or  destroy  the  plan 
of  the  itinerant  general  superintendency  of  the 
Church;  that  they  prohibit  the  exercise  of  any 
power  by  the  General  conference  to  do  away  the 
privileges  of  the  ministers,  preachers,  or  mem- 
bers, of  trial  by  a  committee,  or  before  the 
.society,  or  of  an  appeal;  and,  also,  they  pro- 
hibit the  General  conference,  without  the  consent 
of  three-fourths  the  whole  body  of  ministers — to 
be  expressed  by  their  votes  in  their  respective 
annual  conferences — from  appropriating  tlie  pro- 
duce of  the  Book  Concern,  or  Chartered  Fund, 
to  any  other  purpose  than  the  benefit  of  those 
preachers  which  belong  to  the  traveling  con- 
nection of  the  Church,  and  to  their  wives, 
and  widows,  and  children.  And  the  defend- 
ants, therefore,  submit  to  this  honorable  Court, 
whether  tlic  said  resolutidhs,  denominated  the 
"  plan  of  separation,"  are  not,  in  each  and  every 
one  of  these  particulars,  inconsistent  with,  and 
subversive  of,  said  constitutional  law  of  the 
Church,  and  in  contravention  of  the  limitation 
contained  in  the  aforesaid  Restrictive  Articles. 

And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  sub- 
mit, as  further  advised  by  counsel,  that,  liad 
even  the  so-called  "plan  of  separation"  beeu 
constitutional  or  valid,  it  merely  provided  a 
prospective  "plan,"  which,  without  the  happen- 
ing of  certain  future  conditions,  or,  on  the  failure 
of  which  conditions,  or  some  of  them,  by  its 
express  terms,  never  could  have,  and,  as  defend- 
ants say,  never  was  intended  to  have,  any  force 
or  validity.  And  these  defendants  expressly 
aver  that  these  conditions  liave  not  happened; 
and  they,  therefore,  insist  and  submit  that  the 
said  so-called  "plan  of  separation"  has  always 
been  inoperative,  has  never  had  any  force  and 
validity,  and  is  absolutely  null  and  void. 

And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  say, 
that  the  so-called  "  plan  of  separation,"  whether 
constitutional  or  not,  was  never  ratified  by  the 
annual  conferences  therein  named,  and,  there- 
fore, gave  the  southern  annual  conferences  no 
autliority  to  act  in  the  premises;  and  hence,  as 
the  defendants  submit  and  insist,  the  southern 
annual  conferences  have,  as  to  the  Church, 
South,  in  all  respects,  acted  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility, without  any  authority  from  the  General 
conference  of  1844. 

And  the  defendants,  further  answering,  say, 
that  they  admit  the  resolutions  set  forth  by  the 
plaintiffs,  were  adopted  at  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  annual  conferences  in  the  slavehold- 
ing  states,  assembled  at  Louisville,  in  Kentucky, 
on  the  first  day  of  May,  1845;  but  these  defend- 
ants deny  that  the  delegates  composing  that 
convention  were  elected  on  the  basis,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  authority,  of  said  provisional  "  plan 
of  separation,"  so  called,  or  of  anv  re.-olutions 
of  the  General  conference  of  1844;  and  espe- 
cially do  these  defendants  deny  that  said  Louis- 
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viUe  convention,  in  adopting  their  resolutions,  or  j 
therein,  acted  under  the  , 


[opting 
in  any  proceedings  had  ther 
provisional  "plan  of  separation,"'  adopted  b; 
that  General  conference,  as  is  stated  in  one  of  | 
said  resolutions;  but,  on  the  contrary  thereof,  I 
these  defendants  say  that  said  provisional  j 
"  plan  "  did  not  confer  any  authority  upon  that  i 
convention  to  adopt  their  said  resolutions — to 
organize  a  new  ecclesiastical  connection  therein  \ 
mentioned — or  to  dismember  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church;  and,  further,  that  the  said  con- 
vention was  not  convened  by,  or  in  pursuance 
of,  any  constitutional  authority  of  that  Church,  ! 
or  of  its  General  conference;  and,  also,  that  the  j 
proceedings  leading  to,  and  the  transactions  of, 
that  said  Louisville  convention,  and  which  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  were  occasioned  and  had, 
by  such  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  the 
annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  states,  as 
have  attached  themselves  to  the  said  Church, 
South,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  by 
their  own  unauthorized  acts,  while  they  repu- 
diated the  authority  of  the  General  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  they  refus- 
ing, and  declaring  their  refusal,  to  submit  to 
such  authority;  and  that,  by  revolutionary  j 
measures,  tending  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  { 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  by  insubordi-  j 
nate  proceedings,  unwarranted  by  said  "  plan  of  i 
separation,"  so  called,  or  by  any  authority  of  the  j 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  ihev  did  institute 
the  said  "  Methodist  Episcopal  Cturch,  South,"  ! 
as  an  independent  ecclesiastical  organization,  ] 
separate  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  did  solemnly  declare 
such  jurisdiction  over  them  was  entirely  at  an 
end.  And,  for  some  of  the  particulars  of  these 
facts  and  allegations,  these  defendants  ask  leave 
to  refer  to  the  aforesaid  declaration,  presented  on 
the  fiflh  day  of  June,  1844,  to  the  General  con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at 
its  session  in  New  York,  signed  by  fifty-one 
of  the  delegates  to  that  conference  from  the 
slaveholding  states,  and  who  are  now  attached  to 
said  Church,  South;  which  declaration  is  re- 
corded in  the  Journal  of  said  conference,  page 
109;  also  to  the  "  Protest  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
Andrew,"'  herein  before  referred  to,  presented  to 
said  General  conference,  on  said  fifth  day  of 
June,  signed  by  such  delegates  and  others,  now 
attached  to  the  said  Church,  South;  also  to  the 
address  to  their  constituents,  and  the  resolutions 
and  proceedings  of  such  delegates,  at  their  meet- 
ing in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  11th  day  of 
June,  1S44;  also  to  the  correspondence  between 
Bishop  Soule  and  Bishop  Andrew,  involving  the 
request  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  that  he 
should  resume  his  episcopal  functions,  and  his 
acceptance  of  that  request,  notwithstanding  the 
aforesaid  resolution  of  the  General  conference  of 
1844,  in  his  case;  also  to  the  nroceedings  of  said 
Louisville  convention;  and  also  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  body,  assuming  to  be  a  General 
conference,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  an- 
nual conferences  attached  to  .said  Church,  South, 
held  at  Petersburg,  in  Virginia,  in  May,  1846. 
"Wherefore,  these  defendants  insist  and  submit, 
that  the  "Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South," 
exists  as  a  separate  ecclesiastical  community, 
solely  by  the  result,  and  in  virtue,  of  the  acts 
and  doings  of  the  individual  bishops,  ministers, 
and  members  attached  to  such  Cliurch,  South, 
proceeding  in  the  premises  upon  their  own 
responsibility;  and  that  such  bishops,  ministers, 
and  members,  have  voluntarily  withdrawn  them- 


selves from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  have  renounced  all  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  her  communion  and  under  her  govern- 
ment. And  these  defendants  deny  tliat  the 
annual  conferences  represented  in  said  Louis- 
ville convention  were,  as  is  erroneously  stated  in 
the  first  of  the  resolutions  of  the  convention  set 
forth  by  the  plaintiffs,  constituted  a  separate 
ecclesiastical  connection  under  the  provisional, 
so-called  "plan  of  separation,"  aforesaid. 

And  these  defendants,  further  answering, 
admit  that  at  the  time  and  place  in  that  behalf 
mentioned  by  the  plaintiffs,  a  council  of  bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  called,  by 
the  plaintiffs,  the  "  northern  bishops,"  met,  and 
unanimously  adopted  the  resolutions  set  forth  in 
tl>e  said  Bill;  but  these  defendants  say  that  the 
same  were,  as  well  by  the  express  terms  thereof, 
as  by  the  extent  of  any  authority  possessed  hj 
such  council,  or  bishops,  limited  in  their  appli- 
cation and  effect  to  the  administration  of  such 
bishops;  which  administration,  at  that  time, 
was  interrupted,  resisted,  and  prevented,  in  the 
slaveholding  states,  by  such  portion  of  the  revo- 
lutionaiy  measures  a6ove  alluded  to  as  had  then 
occurred,  and  by  kindred  measures  of  some  of 
the  then  adherents  of  said  Church,  South. 
Moreover,  these  defendants  fiu-ther  state,  that 
said  bishops  were  amenable  to  the  General  con- 
ference, who  have  power  to  inquire  into  their 
administration,  and  expel  them  for  "improper 
conduct,"  if  they  find  it  necessary;  that  the  said 
provisional  "plan"  was  an  act  of  the  General 
conference,  to  whom  said  bishops  were  amena- 
ble; and  that  said  General  conference  had  not 
then  declared  the  said  provisional  "plan "null 
and  void.  But  these  defendants,  with  respect; 
to  these  resolutions  of  the  bishops,  submit,  that 
they  can  have  no  influence  or  effect  whatever 
upon  the  question  of  the  alleged  division  of  tlse 
Church;  nor  can  any  effect  or  virtue  be  attached 
to  their  acts  and  resolutions,  tending  to  divide 
or  dismember  the  Church,  or  to  warrant,  in  any 
sense,  the  allegation  of  the  plaintiffs,  that  by  or 
in  virtue  of  such  resolutions — in  conjunction 
with  such  other  proceedings  as  are  alleged  by 
the  plaintiffs,  or  otherwise— the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Cliurch  ever  became  divided  into  two 
distinct  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches. 

And  these  defendants,  further  answering, 
deny  that,  by  or  in  virtue  of  the  proceedings 
alleged  in  the  said  Bill  of  Complaint,  or  of  any 
part  thereof,  or  otherwise  however,  "  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,"  as  it  existed  before  the 
year  1844,  or  as  it  at  anv  time  existed,  was  law- 
fully divided  into  two  distinct  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Churches,  in  the  manner  alleged  in  said 
Bill,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever.  And 
these  defendants  submit,  that  the  separation  and 
voluntary  withdrawal  from  the  said  Church  of  a 
portion  of  her  bishops,  ministers,  and  members, 
as  herein  mentioned,  was  an  unauthorized  sepa- 
ration from  the  Church. 

And  these  defendants,  further  answering, 
say,  that  the  so-called  "  plan  of  separation  "  was 
wholly  prospective  and  contingent  in  its  pro 
visions;  and  that  the  General  conference  adopted 
the  said  provisional  "plan"  in  view  of,  and 
based  the  same  entirely  upon,  tlie  declaration  of 
the  delegates  of  the  annual  conferences  in  the 
slaveholding  states,  herein  before  mentioned, 
which  alleged  that  certain  acts  of  the  General 
conference,  therein  referred  to,  especially  tJte  act 
in  relation  to  Bishop  Andrew,  must  produce  a 
state  of  things  in  the  .south  which  would  render 
a  continuance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
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conference  over  those  conferences  inconsistent 
•with  the  success  of  the  ministry  in  the  slave- 
holding  states;  and,  therefore,  the  General  con- 
ference, by  the  said  "plan,"  made  provision  for 
the  adjustment  of  relations  between  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  and  her  separating  minis- 
ters and  members,  to  meet  the  emergency  which 
might  arise,  in  the  event  of  the  contingency  thus 
predicted  in  such  declaration,  when  the  contin- 
gency might  occur,  by  the  act  and  deed  of  the 
annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  states, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  And  these 
defendants  are  informed  and  believe,  and  there- 
fore state,  that,  independent  of  the  aforesaid 
proceedings  of  the  southern  delegates,  which 
cotitributed  to  such  separation,  the  acts  of  the 
General  conference  alone,  and  which  are  thus 
complained  of,  did  not  produce  a  state  of  things 
in  the  south  which  rendered  a  continuance  of 
the  jurisdiction  aforesaid  "  inconsistent  with 
the  success  of  the  ministry  in  the  slaveholding 
states;"  nor  was  a  separation  of  the  ministers 
and  members  now  composing  the  Southern 
Church  occasioned  solely  because  the  annual 
conferences  in  the  slaveholding  states  found  it 
necessary  to  unite  in  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection; but  the  way  for  such  separation  was  pre- 
pared, and  the  same  was  superinduced  and  con- 
summated by  the  revolutionary  measures  herein 
before  referred  to,  and  which  were  begun  at  the 
seat,  and  nearly  at  the  time,  of  the  session  of 
the  said  General  conference,  before  the  predicted 
state  of  things  was,  or  could  possibly  be,  pro- 
duced by  the  acts  of  the  General  conference. 

Also,  that  the  General  conference,  by  such 
provisional  "  plan,"  proposed,  in  the  happening 
of  the  contingencies  therein  mentioned,  regula- 
tions to  be  mutually  observed,  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  on  the  one  part,  and  by  the 
proposed  new  Church,  and  by  the  ministers  and 
members  thereof,  on  tlie  other  part,  with  respect 
to  the  "  northern  boundary  "of  such  new  Church, 
which  required  that  the  northern  boundary 
should  be  fixed  at  the  northern  extremities  of 
those  "  societies,  stations,  and  conferences,"  a 
majority  of  whose  members  should,  of  their  own 
free  will  and  accord,  vote  to  adhere  to  the  said 
Southern  Church;  the  due  observance  of  which 
regulations,  as  these  defendants  insist  and  sub- 
mit, was  a  fundamental  condition  of  said  provi- 
sional "  plan."  And  these  defendants,  as  they 
are  informed  and  believe,  state  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, said  provisional  "  plan  "  has  been  violated 
by  the  said  Church,  South,  and  by  said  separa- 
ting bishops,  ministers,  and  members  now  at- 
tached thereunto,  more  particularly  in  the  in- 
stances following:  That  Bishops  Andrew  and 
Soule,  since  the  said  southern  organization,  have 
stationed  preachers  in  Accomac  and  Northamp- 
ton counties,  in  Virginia,  within  the  district  of 
the  Philadelphia  annual  conference,  and  have 
sent  and  stationed  preachers  at  several  societies 
and  stations  within  the  bounds  of  tlie  Baltimore 
conference,  which,  as  well  as  the  Philadelphia 
conference,  always  belonged  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  namely,  upon  the  Northern 
Neck,  and  to  the  Warrenton  circuit,  and  to  Har- 
risonburg, and  Leesburg;  that  the  Kanawha  dis- 
trict was  within  the  bounds  of  the  Ohio  confer- 
ence, and  was  duly  supplied  with  preachers  and 
a  presiding  elder;  but  the  constituted  author- 
ities of  the  Kentucky  annual  conference  have 
supplied  the  di.strict  with  preachers  who  were  in 
connection  with  that  conference,  and  even  with 
another  presiding  elder,  so  that  tlic  district  of 
Kanawha  now  has  a  full  ministry  from  each  con- 


ference at  the  same  time;  in  Parkersburg,  partic- 
ularly, which  is  not  a  border  but  an  interior  sta- 
tion m  that  district,  the  preacher  who  was  there 
stationed  by  the  Ohio  conference  was  compelled 
to  leave  his  charge,  by  threats  of  personal  vio- 
lence, and  by  preparations  to  execute  those 
threats.  But  the  defendants  more  particularly 
refer  to  the  unwarrantable  interposition  of  the 
bishops,  preachers,  and  conferences  of  the  Church, 
South,  in  the  stations  and  charges  at  Cincinnati, 
within  the  Ohio  annual  conference.  Although 
no  one  of  tlie  societies  which  existed  in  that  cHy 
in  the  summer  of  1844,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority 
of  its  members,  adhered  to  the  Church,  South, 
yet  Bishops  Andrew  and  Soule,  or  one  of  them, 
did  proceed  to  organize  "  Churches  and  socie- 
ties" within  said  city;  namely,  the  society  wor- 
shiping at  the  meeting-house  called  "  Soule 
Chapel,"  and  the  society  worshiping  at  the  meet- 
ing-house called  "Andrew  Chapel;"  and  they 
"  attempted  to  exercise,"  and  did  actually  exer- 
cise "  pastoral  oversight "  over  the  same,  by  re- 
ceiving the  said  societies  as  members  of  the 
Kentucky  annual  conference,  and  by  stationing 
preachers  in  and  over  said  societies;  namely,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sehon,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Latta,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Parsons,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Corwin,  and 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Maley,  and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Kav- 
anaugh,  who  are  all  preachers  in  full  coiniection 
with  the  Church,  South,  and,  as  these  defendants 
believe,  members  of  the  Kentucky  annual  con- 
ference. And,  contrary  to  the  whole  polity  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  the  express  recom- 
mendation of  the  book  of  Discipline — for  which 
the  defendants  refer  to  the  twelfth  section  of  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  third  part — and  in  especial 
contravention  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  said  res- 
olutions, in  the  so-called  "plan" — although  the 
General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has,  for  many  years,  maintained,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, the  newspaper  called  the  "  Western 
Christian  Advocate,"  which  is  recognized  in  the 
Discipline  as  a  General  conference  paper — the 
Xentucky  annual  conference,  now  connected  with 
said  Church,  South,  with  the  countenance  and 
assistance  of  other  ministers  and  conferences  of 
tlie  said  Church,  South,  and  with  the  approba- 
tion of  one  or  more  of  the  bishops  of  the  said 
Church,  South — as  these  defendants  believe,  and, 
therefore,  allege — have  established  their  confer- 
ence newspaper,  called  the  "  Methodist  Exposi- 
tor," at  said  Cincinnati,  from  the  office  of  which, 
located  in  said  city,  it  is  published  and  circu- 
lated, all  which  will  more  fully  appear  by  the 
tenth  number  of  the  second  volume  of  said  Meth- 
odist Expositor,  which  these  defendants  will  pro- 
duce, as  this  honorable  Court  may  direct,  and  to 
which  they  crave  leave  to  refer.  And  the  afore- 
said Church,  South,  as  the  defendants  have 
heard,  and  believe,  and  state,  acting  as  tht  Gen- 
eral conference  of  the  Church,  South,  sanctioned 
those  doings  of  said  bishops,  and  also  authorized 
the  Virginia  annual  conference,  which  is  claimed 

I  as  a  member  of  the  Church,  South,  to  send  min- 
isters into  the  territory  of  the  Baltimore  annual 

j  conference,  which  is  still  attached  to  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  And  so  the  said  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  the  bishops, 

!  ministers,  and  members  attached  thereto,  as  thus 

;  stated,  have  violated  and  disregarded  said  so- 

I  called  "  plan." 

■      And    these    defendants    expressly   aver    and 

I  charge,  that  the  said  Maley,  Kavanaugh,  and 
Latta,  together  with  one  "William  Burke,  are  all 
now  residents  of  the  said  city  of  Cincinnati,  and 

'  all  are  citizens  of  the  state  of  Ohio;  and  all  are 
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ministers  and  members  of  the  said  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  of  the  traveling  cou- 
nectiou;  and  all  are  beneliciaries,  for  whose  use — 
among  others — the  plaintiffs  profess  to  bring  this 
suit;  and  if  any  thing  shall  be  recovered  or  ob- 
tained by  the  plaintitts,  under  the  decree  in  this 
case,  allVill  be  entitled  to  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  same. 

Also,  the  General  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  at  its  session  held  in  Pitts- 
burg, iu  Pennsylvania,  in  May,  1848,  did  find 
and  declare  that  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
said  proposed  "  plan  "  had  severally  failed;  that 
the  failure  of  either  of  them  separately  was  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  said  so-called  "  plan  "  null  and 
void;  and  that  the  practical  workings  of  said  so- 
called  "  plan  "  were  incompatible  with  the  great 
constitutional  provisions  contained  iu  said  book 
of  Discipline;  and  they,  the  said  General  confer- 
ence, did  also  find  and  declare  the  whole  and 
every  part  of  said  provisional  "plan,"  so  called, 
to  be  null  and  void.  The  defendants,  as  advised 
by  counsel,  believe,  and  state,  and  submit,  that 
these  steps  of  the  General  conference  were  fully 
within  their  powers  and  rightful  authority.  For 
the  particulars  hereof,  these  defendants  desire 
leave  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  of,  and  the  re- 
ports adopted  by  said  General  conference  of  1848; 
especially  to  its  printed  Journal — pp.  73-85, 129, 
130 — and  to  the  final  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  State  of  the  Church,  adopted  by  said  confer- 
ence, and  appended  to  its  Journal — pp.  154-164; 
and  the  same  and  said  General  conference  then 
further  declared,  that  the  so-called  "plan  of  sep- 
aration "  in  no  event  authorized  a  division  or  re- 
organization of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
into  two  separate  Churches,  and  passed  a  solemn 
resolution,  that  there  exists  no  power  in  the 
General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  to  pass  any  act  which,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  effectuates,  authorizes,  or  sanctions  a 
division  of  said  Church. 

Wherefore,  these  defendants  further  insist  and 
submit  that,  instead  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  being  divided  into  two  distinct  Churches, 
under  and  in  pursuance  of  said  so-called  "  plan 
of  separation,"  as  is  alleged  by  the  plaintiffs,  all 
those  bishops,  ministers,  and  members  who  have 
attached  themselves,  by  their  own  act  and  deed, 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in- 
cluding the  plaintiffs,  and  all  those  represented 
in  or  by  them  in  said  Bill  of  Complaint,  have  vol- 
untarily withdrawn  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  separated  themselves  from  its 
privileges  and  government;  and  have  thereby 
renounced  and  forfeited  all  claim,  either  in  law 
or  equity,  to  any  portion  of  the  funds  and  prop- 
erty in  question,  in  this  cause. 

And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  deny 
that,  by  force  of  the  proceedings  alleged  by  the 
plaintiffs,  or  otherwise,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  became,  was,  or  is  entitled,  at  law 
or  equity,  to  any  proportion  of  all  or  any  of  the 
property,  real  or  personal,  or  of  all  or  any  of  the 
funds  or  effects  which,  up  to  the  time  of  separa- 
tion, or  at  any  other  time,  belonged  to  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  in  the  United  States  or  \ 
elsewhere;  and  especially  do  these  defendants 
deny,  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  ] 
South,  was  or  is  so  entitled  to  any  produce  of  the  I 
Book  Concern  or  Chartered  Fund,  or  to  any 
property  or  funds  pertaining  thereto,  without  | 
any  change  or  alteration  of  the  Sixth  Restrictive  ; 
Article  above  mentioned;  or  that,  as  erroneously 
alleged  by  the  plaintiffs,  the  vote  of  a  majority 
of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  sev- ' 


eral  annual  conferences,  which  voted  directly  on 
the  question  in  view  of  a  division  of  the  prop- 
erty, has  been  obtained  in  favor  of  any  alteration 
of  "that  Article. 

And  these  defendants,  with  respect  to  the  alle- 
gation of  the  plaintiffs,  that  the  property  and 
funds  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrcn  had 
been  obtained  and  collected  by  voluntary  contri- 
bution, in  which  contribution  the  members  of  the 
Church,  South,  contributed  the  largest  portion  of 
tiie  same,  deny  that,  so  far  as  the  allegation  has 
reference  to  "the  Methodist  Book  Concern"  in 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  its  property,  funds,  or  ap- 
pendages, the  same,  or  a  greater  portion  thereof, 
have  been  chiefly  obtained  by  voluntary  contri- 
bution; the  defendants  say,  that  they  were  ob- 
tained in  the  manner  hereafter  stated;  but,  in  so 
far  as  they  were  obtained  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion, and  in  respect  to  any  portion  thereof  con- 
tributed from  the  south,  these  defendants  state, 
that  all  such  contributions  were  made  and  given 
for  the  veiy  object  for  which  said  Book  Concern 
was  designed;  that,  on  occasion  of  the  contribu- 
tions referred  to,  many  others  largely  contributed, 
who  have  since  left  the  Church,  yet  that  any 
such  separatists  have  never  had,  nor  presumed  to 
make  any  claim  for  their  share  of  such  contribu- 
tions; nor  on  that  account,  as  these  defendants 
submit,  can  they,  or  the  plaintiffs,  or  those  whom 
they  represent,  have  or  make  any  claim  to  reach 
the  portion  of  donations  they  have  severally 
made  by  such  voluntary  gifts  and  contributions. 

These  defendants,  further  answering,  admit 
that,  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  1844,  with  the  quali- 
fication and  exception  hereinafter  stated,  relative 
to  the  Chartered  Fund,  and  the  Book  Concerns  in 
New  York  and  Cincinnati,  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  owned  and  possessed  large  amounts 
of  property,  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
not,  however,  as  the  plaintiffs  say,  in  addition  to, 
but  principally  consisting  of  meeting-houses, 
parsonages,  and  other  estates  of  that  description. 
But  these  defendants  deny  that,  among  otlier  or 
any  description  of  property,  there  ever  belonged 
to  said  Church,  in  the  aggregate,  or  to  its  lay 
membership,  what  was  and  still  is  denominated 
"  The  Methodist  Book  Concern,"  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati.  And  these  defendants  say,  that  said 
Book  Concern,  with  all  houses,  lots,  printing- 
presses,  book-binderies,  books,  papers,  debts, 
cash,  and  other  articles  of  property  pertaining 
thereunto,  is  now,  and  always  has  been  benefi- 
cially the  property  of  the  preachers  belonging  to 
the  traveling  connection  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church;  but  if  any  such  preachers  do  not, 
during  life,  continue  iu  such  traveling  connec- 
tion, and  in  the  communion,  and  subject  to  the 
government  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
they  forfeit,  for  themselves  and  their  families,  all 
their  ownership  in,  or  claim  to  and  upon  said 
Book  Concern  and  the  produce  thereof.  And 
further,  these  defendants  admit,  that  the  prop- 
erty of  said  Book  Concern,  consisting  as  afore- 
said, amounts,  in  value,  at  the  present  time,  to 
about  the  sum  stated  in  schedule  A,  hereunto 
annexed,  which  contains  a  general  statement  of 
all  its  assets  and  property  to  it  pertaining,  and 
of  the  value  thereof,  on  the  1st  day  of  April, 
1849,  as  accurately  as  the  same  could'then  or  can 
now  be  conveniently  ascertained,  and  which 
schedule  is  here  referred  to,  and  made  part  of 
this  Answer.  And  the  defendants,  further  an- 
swering, state,  that  the  end  and  object  of  said 
Book  Concern,  at  Cincinnati,  is  earned  out,  un- 
der and  by  virtue  of  a  certain  statute  of  the  state 
of  Ohio,  passed  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  1839, 
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entitled,  "  An  act  to  incorporate  tlie  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  at  Cincinnati,"  which  was,  and 
still  is  a  valid  law  of  the  said  state,  and  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy,  to  wit: 

"An  act  to  incorporate  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  at  Cincinnati. 

"  Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  state  of  Ohio,  tliat  John  F.  Wright  and 
Leroy  Sworinstedt,  Agents  of  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  their  successor  or  successors,  are  hereby 
created  a  body-politic  and  corporate  by  the  name 
of  '  The  Methodist  Book  Concern,'  and  as  such 
sliall  have  succession  for  thirty  years,  and  by 
tliat  name  may  contract  and  be  contracted  with, 
sue  and  be  sued — may  have  a  common  seal,  and 
the  same  alter  and  renew  at  pleasure. 

"  Sec  2.  Said  Methodist  Book  Concern  shall 
be  capable  in  law  of  holding  property — real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed — either  by  purchase,  gift,  grant, 
devise,  or  legacy,  and  to  sell  and  convey  the 
same;  but  the  value  of  the  real  estate  so  held 
shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars; 
provided  that  all  such  property  shall  be  held  in 
trust  only,  for  the  purposes  of  tlie  said  Book  Con- 
cern; provided  that  such  corporation  .shall  not  be 
authorized  or  permitted  to  issue  any  certificates  of 
loan,  or,  by  any  device,  to  issue  any  circulating 
medium,  to  be  used  as  money;  provided,  fur- 
ther, that  this  act  shall  not  be,  at  any  time,  con- 
strued as  conferring  banking  or  any  other  powers, 
except  those  expressly  granted  by  it. 

"  Sec.  3.  The  General  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
shall  elect  and  appoint  a  successor  or  successors 
of  said  John  F.  Wright  and  Leroy  Swormstedt, 
at  any  regular  meeting  thereof;  and  should  an 
agent  so  appointed  die,  resign,  or  be  removed 
from  said  agency,  in  the  interval  of  the  General 
conference,  such  vacancy  may  be  filled  in  such 
way  as  the  General  conference  shall  prescribe; 
and  the  said  John  F.  Wright  and  Leroy  Sworm- 
stedt, and  their  successor  or  successors  in  office, 
shall  hold  their  agency  and  conduct  the  business 
of  the  Book  Concern  in  conformity  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  said  General  conference. 

"  Seo.  4.  The  real  estate  heretofore  conveyed 
to  John  F.  Wright  and  Leroy  Swormstedt,  as 
Agents  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  real  estate  to  be  held 
by  said  corporation. 

"  Sec.  5.  Any  future  Legislature  shall  have 
power  to  modify  or  repeal  this  act;  provided  such 
modification  or  repeal  shall  not  affect  the  title  to 
any  real  estate  or  personal  property  acquired  or 
conveyed  under  its  provisions." 

And  the  defendants  state,  that  John  F.  Wright, 
one  of  the  corporate  members  named  in  said  act, 
hath  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  said  corporation, 
and  that  the  defendant — John  H.  Power — hath 
been  lawfidly  appointed  the  other  member  of 
said  corporation;  so  that  said  corporation  is  now 
composed  of  the  said  Swormstedt  and  Power. 
And  these  defendants  deny  that  the  said  prop- 
erty, effects,  or  lands,  or  any  of  them,  are  now 
owned  or  holden,  or  are  in  the  possession  of  these 
defcidants,  as  individuals,  either  in  their  own 
right,  or  as  trustees;  but  they  aver  that  the  saitl 
corpor:ilioH  is  botli  the  legal  owner  and  possessor 
of  tlic  >^aine,  in  its  corjwrate  capacity,  and  upon 
the  trusts,  and  for  the  purposes  and  objects 
which  said  Book  Concern  was  designetl  to  effect, 
and  whicli  are  more  minutely  specified  below. 

And  these  defendants,  further  answering, 
state,  that  the  .said  Book  Concern  was  originally 
commenced  and  instituted  by  traveling  ministers 
of  the  Methodist   Episcopal   Church,   on  their 


own  capital,  with  the  great  design,  in  the  first 
place,  of  circulating  religious  knowledge;  by 
whom  it  was  surrendered  to  the  ownersliip  of  all 
the  traveling  preachers,  in  their  General  conven- 
tion, there  called  the  General  conference;  and  it 
was  agreed,  from  time  to  time,  that  tlie  profits 
arising  from  the  sale  of  books  should  be  applied 
!  to  pious  and  charitable  objects,  but  principally 
!  to  the  support  of  traveling  ministers  and  their 
families,  till,  in  the  General  conference  of  1796, 
I  it  was  determined  that  the  said  monej-s  should 
be  in  future  applied  wholly  to  the  relief  of  trav- 
I  eling  preachers,  including  of  them  such  as  were 
I  superannuated,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
such  as  were  deceased.  One  of  the  decisions  of 
the  General  conference  of  that  year  was,  that 
"  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  our  books,  after  the 
book  debts  are  paid,  and  a  sufficient  capital  is 
provided  for  carrying  on  the  business,  shall  be 
regularly  paid  into  the  Chartered  Fund;"  and 
the  object  of  said  Fund  was  for  "  the  relief  of 
distressed  traveling  preachers,  for  the  families  of 
traveling  preachers,  and  for  the  superannuated 
and  worn-out  preachers,  and  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  preachers;"  that,  from  that  time  to 
the  General  conference  of  1808,  no  o-tlier  ap- 
propriation whatever  was  made  of  the  proceeds 
of  said  Book  Concern,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
I  traveling  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
I  Church,  and  their  families;  and  that  till  and  in 
I  the  General  conference  of  that  year,  as  is  herein 
before  stated,  all  tlie  traveling  preachers  in  full 
!  connection,  who  have  traveled  four  years,  be- 
j  longing  to  the  Church,  had  a  seat  in,  and  were 
members  of  tlie  General  conference;  at  which 
time,  on  the  occasion  of  adopting  a  delegated 
General  conference,  with  constitutional  powers, 
limited  by  certain  restrictions,  as  above  detailed, 
the  said  General  conference  of  traveling  preach- 
ers established  a  constitution  as  above  stated, 
specifying  who  should  compose,  and  defining  the 
regulations  and  powers  belonging  to  such  dele- 
gated General  conference,  and  therein  and  thereby 
providing,  that  the  General  conference  should 
iiave  full  powers  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  Church,  under  six  specified  limitations 
and  restrictions,  commonly  called  the  Restrictive 
Articles,  which  are  fully  set  out  in  the  book  of 
Discipline;  by  means  whereof  the  said  General 
convention  of  traveling  preachers,  as  defendants 
submit  they  lawfully  might  do,  committed  the 
management  of  said  Book  Concern  to  such  dele- 
gated General  conference,  as  agents,  or  trustees,  or 
superintendents,  under  and  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion and  restriction  contained  in  the  sixth  of -said 
Restrictive  Articles,  which  the  defendants  crave 
leave  to  read  and  refer  to,  as  apart  of  this  An.swer. 
And  the  defendants  pray,  that  the  said  con- 
stitution and  said  Restrictive  Articles,  especially 
the  above-recited  sixth  Restrictive  Article,  may 
be  taken  as  a  part  of  tliis  Answer;  and  that  they 
may  have  leave  to  read  and  refer  to  said  consti- 
tution and  Re.strictive  Articles,  and  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  said  General  convention  of  traveling 
preacliers,  as  a  part,  also,  of  this  Answer. 

And  these  defendants,  further  answering, 
say  that  the  recommendation  of  tlie  General 
conference  of  1844,  contained  in  the  aforesaid 
resolution,  embodied  in  the  so-called  "plan  of 
separation,"  to  all  the  annual  conferences,  to 
authorize  a  change  of  tiie  sixth  Restrictive 
Article,  so  that  the  first  clause  might  read  as 
in  said  resolution  is  specified,  has  not  been 
concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
said  annual  conferences,  and  that  such  recom- 
mendation has  entirely  failed;  that  such  recoia- 
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mendation  was  duly  laid  before  all  the  annual 
conferences,  but,  on  canvassing  the  votes,  at  the 
General  conference  of  1848,  which  body  had 
full  power  for  determining  the  number  of  votes, 
by  the  annual  conferences,  for  altering  said 
Restrictive  Rules,  it  was  ascertained  and  de- 
clared that  the  number  of  votes  necessaiy  to 
authorize  such  alteration  had  not  been  ob- 
tained, nor  have  the  annual  conferences,  at  any 
time,  authorized  such  change  in  said  Ai'ticle. 

And  these  defendants,  for  the  proceedings  of 
said  General  conference,  and  the  particulars  in 
respect  to  such  votes,  crave  leave  to  refer  to  tlie 
Journal  of  that  conference — p.  56 — and  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the 
Church,  being  document  L,  recorded  in  the 
Journal  of  Reports  of  said  General  conference. 

Wherefore,  these  defendants,  as  touching  the 
allegations  and  claims  in  the  plaintiffs'  Bill, 
witli  regard  to  the  property  denominated  the 
Book  Concern,  and  the  Chartered  Fund,  and  the 
moneys,  effects,  and  credits  pertaining  there- 
unto, insist  and  submit,  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  is  not  entitled,  at  law 
or  in  equity,  to  have  a  division  of  such  property- 
made,  as  IS  claimed  in  said  Bill;  nor  is  such 
Church,  South,  thus  entitled  to  any  share  or 
portion  thereof;  nor  are  any  ministers,  preach- 
ers, or  members,  attached  to  such  Church, 
South,  thus  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  same; 
and  that  they,  being  no  longer  "traveling 
preachers "  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  could  not  be  so  entitled,  without  a 
constitutional  change  in  the  said  sixth  Re- 
strictive Article,  to  authorize  such  division. 

And  the  defendants,  further  answering,  say, 
that,  by  the  provisions  of  the  book  of  Disci- 
pline of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  "the 
principal  establishment  of  the  Book  Concern"  is 
situated  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  the 
business  of  circulating  books,  by  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern  in  the  western  states,  is  chiefly 
conducted  by  the  aforesaid  corporation  in  Cin- 
cinnati, called  the  Methodist  Book  Concern; 
that,  by  the  above  regulations  and  provisions,  it 
is  their  duty  and  the  course  of  business,  for  the 
said  corporation,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Agents  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  all  its  earnings,  after  supply- 
ing the  necessary  capital,  and  defraying  tlie 
expenses  of  its  own  business,  to  be  added  to  the 
profits  of  the  Concern  in  New  York,  and  by 
those  Agents  alone  appropriated  to  the  said 
purposes  and  objects.  These  particulars  will 
more  fully  appear,  and  are  more  fully  defined, 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  third  part  of  said 
book  of  Discipline,  to  which  these  defendants 
crave  leave  to  refer  as  fully  as  if  here  at  length 
recited  and  set  forth.  The  defendants,  there- 
fore, insist  and  submit,  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern  at  Cincinnati  is  a 
lawful  corporation,  whose  functions,  after  its 
income  has  been  received,  are  solely  confined  to 
accounting  with  "the  principal  establishment" 
in  New  York,  and  in  paying  its  profits  to  the 
New  York  Agents,  without  the  power  of  distri- 
bution among  the  beneficiaries  of  the  General 
conference,  whether  the  said  plaintiffs  can  sus- 
tain their  claim  agakist  said  corporation,  and 
especially  against  these  defendants,  under  the 
statements  of  the  present  Bill. 

And  these  defendants,  further  answering, 
deny  that,  at  the  time  alleged  by  the  plaintiffs, 
or  at  any  other  time,  the  Agents  of  the  Book 
Concern  in  New  York,  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions   and  terms  of  the  said   resolution.?, 


called,  by  the  plaintiffs,  the  "plan  of  separa- 
tion," paid  to  the  several  annual  conferences  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  their 
proportion  of  the  profits  and  income  of  the  Book 
Concern,  as  fixed  and  set  apart,  by  said  Agents, 
for  the  year  1845.  And  in  respect  to  said  alle- 
gation, that  they  are  informed  and  believe,  and, 
therefore,  aver,  that  the  portion  of  profits  and 
income  alluded  to  by  the  plaintiffs,  which  said 
Agents  paid  to  such  annual  conferences,  had 
accrued  and  had  been  apportioned  to  such 
southern  conferences  previous  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
and  that  such  payment  was  made  without  any 
reference  to  the  so-called  "  plan  of  separation." 
And  the  defendants  are  informed,  and,  therefore, 
admit,  that,  since  the  year  1845,  the  said  Agents 
had  refused  to  pay  to  the  annual  conferences, 
south,  who  have  separated  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  as  aforesaid,  any  thing  fur- 
ther from  the  profits  or  income  of  the  Book 
Concern;  and,  these  defendants  insist,  as  ia 
justice  and  right,  and  according  to  their  duty 
said  Agents  ought  to  have  done;  and  these 
defendants  deny,  that  such  annual  conferences, 
south,  are  legallji-  entitled  to  any  portion  or 
share  of  such  profits  or  income,  or  that  the  with- 
holding thereof  from  them  by  said  Agents  is 
any  violation  of  their  rights. 

And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  ad- 
mit that  the  body,  assuming  to  act  as  the  Gen- 
eral conference  of  the  Church,  South,  hoi  den  at 
Petersburg,  in  Virginia,  in  May,  1846,  pro- 
ceeded to  appoint  the  commissioners,  as  stated 
in  said  Bill,  and  for  the  purposes  therein  stated; 
and  the  defendants  also  admit,  that  the  body 
aforesaid  adopted  the  resolutions  specified  in 
the  plaintiffs'  Bill;  but  these  defendants  sub- 
mit and  insist,  that  said  resolutions  are  en- 
tirely nugatory,  in  their  effect  upon  the  property 
and  funds  therein  referred  to,  and  the  matters 
pertaining  to  the  same. 

And  the  defendants  admit,  that  said  commis- 
sioners have  made  the  applications  to  these  de- 
fendants, and  are  advised  that  the  same  were 
made  to  the  said  James  B.  Finley,  and  the  re- 
quests as  is  in  said  Bill  stated;  and  that  these 
defendants  have  refused  to  act  in  the  prem- 
ises; and  they  say  they  have  refused  for  the 
reasons  and  on  the  grounds  above  set  forth. 

And  these  defendants  also  admit,  that  the 
plaintiffs  have  not  been  enabled  to  induce  the 
said  Book  Agents,  nor  the  commissioners  named 
by  the  plaintiffs,  nor  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  to  pay  to  the  Church,  South,  any  por- 
tion or  share  of  said  pi'operty  or  funds,  except 
as  aforesaid;  but  the  defendants  deny,  that  said 
Church,  South,  is  lawfully  entitled  to  any  pro- 
portionate, or  other  share  of  said  property  or 
funds,  as  provided  by  said  "plan  of  separa- 
tion," so  called,  or  otherwise. 

And  the  defendants  admit,  that  the  plaintiffs 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  that  they  are  preachers  belonging  to 
the  traveling  connection  of  said  Church,  South; 
but  these  defendants  deny  that,  as  such,  they, 
or  either  of  them,  have  any  personal  interest 
in  the  real  estate,  personal  property,  debts,  or 
funds,  above  mentioned;  or  in  any  property, 
debts,  or  funds,  if  any,  now  holden  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  through  these  de- 
fendants, or  any  of  them,  as  Agents  or  Trustees, 
appointed  by  the  General  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or  otherwise. 

And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  say, 
that  they  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  or  infor- 
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mation,  either  to  deny  or  admit,  whether  the  al- 
legations of  the  plaintiffs'  Bill,  respecting  the 
number  of  preachers  belonging  to  tlic  traveling 
connection  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  the  number  in  the  membership  of 
that  Church,  are  true  or  not ;  and  the  plaintiffs 
are  therefore  left  to  make  such  proof  thereof  as 
they  may  be  able  and  advised  to  do.  These 
defendants,  however,  according  to  the  best  of 
their  belief,  say,  that  such  numbers  have  been 
overstated  by  the  plaintiffs. 

And  these  defendants,  further  answering, 
deny,  that  the  preachers  belonging  to  the  trav- 
eling connection  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  or  any,  or  either  of  them,  have 
a  direct  and  personal,  or  other  legal  or  equitable 
interest  in  the  same  right  with  the  plaintiffs,  or 
otherwise,  in  said  property,  situated  and  held  as 
herein  before  stated,  or  in  any  part  or  portion 
thereof,  to  any  amount  whatever.  And  the  de- 
fendants utterly  deny,  that  the  lay  membership 
of  the  Church,  South,  whether  in  number 
stated  by  the  plaintiffs,  or  otherwise,  are  par- 
ties in  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  the 
plaintiffs'  Bill,  or  have,  or  ever  had,  any  pe- 
cuniary interests  in  said  funds  or  property. 

And  these  defendants,  fuiiher  answering,  ad- 
mit, that  these  defendants  are  members  of  the 
Methodi,st  Episcopal  Church,  and  are  preachers 
belonging  to  the  traveling  connection  of  that 
Church,  and  that  each  of  them  has  a  personal 
interest  in  said  property  and  funds.  But  these 
defendants  state,  that  such  interest  is  the  same 
only  as  is  held  in  common  by  all  the  preachers 
in  the  traveling  connection  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  And  these  defendants  deny, 
that  they,  or  either  of  them,  in  their  own  right, 
and  as  individuals,  have  the  custody  or  control, 
by  law,  of  the  property  and  effects  of  said 
Methodist  Book  Concern;  but  they  state,  that 
the  title  to  the  same  is  held  by  the  said  corpora- 
tion, and  that  the  defendants  have  no  other 
property,  interest,  and  control  thereof — save  as 
above  stated — except  as  officers  and  members  of 
the  said  corporation.  These  defendants,  there- 
fore, are  advised  by  counsel,  and,  therefore,  in- 
insist,  that  no  such  case  is  made  by  the  plaint- 
iffs' Bill,  as  makes  it  necessary  for  these  de- 
fendants to  set  forth  any  account  or  inventory 
of  the  property  of  the  said  corporation;  but  in 
this  they  submit  their  rights  and  duties  to  the 
judgment  of  this  honorable  Court,  and  offer 
to  comply  with  any  directions  which  it  may  give. 

And  tlicse  defendants,  further  answering,  say, 
they  have  no  certain  knowledge,  but,  according 
to  their  information  and  belief,  they  deny  the 
plaintiffs  have  brought  their  said  Bill  by  the 
authority  and  under  the  direction  of  all  the 
annual  conferences,  and  traveling  preacliers, 
and  members  in  said  Church,  South.  And 
these  defendants  claim  and  insist  upon  the 
same  benefit  .and  advantage  of  their  objection 
to  the  right  of  said  plaintiffs  to  bring  said  Bill, 
as  if  the  same  were  interposed  by  plea,  or  de- 
murrer, or  any  other  proper  manner. 

And  these  defendants  submit,  that  the  plaint- 
iffs are  not  entitled  to  any  relief  or  decree, 
prayed  for  in  said  Bill  of  Complaint,  or  to  any 
other  relief  or  decree  against  these  defendants, 
touching  the  matters  in  the  said  Bill  set  fortli. 

And  these  defendants,  further  answering, 
say,  as  tU'y  are  advised  by  counsel,  and  be- 
lieve, and  therefore  submit,  that  the  claim  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  to  any 
proportional  part  of  the  funds  and  property  in 
question  in  this  suit,  is  not  clear,  but,  on  the 


I  contrary,  is  at  least  doubtful  in  law;  and  that 
I  these  defendants  can  not  safely  payor  deliver 
I  over  the  same  to  them,  or  their  agents,  unless 
I  their  rights  thereunto  are  establislied  and  sanc- 
1  tioned  by  a  court  of  law.  Tliey,  therefore, 
pray,  that,  in  any  event,  they  may  be  protected 
and  properly  intlemnified  in  the  premises,  that 
their  rights  and  duties  may  be  recognized  and 
established,  and  all  proper  costs,  counsel  fees, 
commission,  and  expenses  of  every  kind,  may  be 
allowed  them  under  the  decree  of  this  honorable 
Court. 

All  which  matters  and  things  these  defend- 
ants, are  ready  to  prove,  as  tliis  honorable  Court 
may  direct;  and  they  humbly  pray  to  be  here  dis- 
missed, with  their  reasonable  costs  and  charges, 
in  this  behalf  most  wrongfully  sustained. 
Dated  at  Cincinnati,  January  1, 1850. 


DOCUMENT  76. 

Judc/e  Nelson's  Decision. 

For  this  see  the  printed  Decision  at  the  time; 
also,  C,  November  20,  1851;  W.,  December  3, 
1851;  Scraps,  VII,  pp.  660-670.  Our  limits  do 
not  allow  us  to  insert  this  Document;  but  the 
references  will  suffice,  and  its  preservation. 

DOCUMENT  77. 

Declaration  drjwn  up  hy  Drs.  Paine  and  Smith, 
to  which  the  Southern  Delegates  were  believed  by 
him  to  be  agreed,  intended  to  supersede  the  Dec- 
laration, but  not  presented  to  General  Confer- 
ence, because  it  was  believed  it  would  not  pass, 
as  it  was  somewhat  identical  with  the  Flan 
offered  by  Dr.  Capers,  and  rejected. 

The  delegates  of  the  southern  and  south- 
western conferences,  having  been  appealed  to 
by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Gener.il  coa- 
ference  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  division 
of  the  Church  for  their  views  in  the  premises, 
concur  in  the  following  declaration  of  sentiment: 

1.  That  they  have  alwiiys  deprecated  division 
of  any  kind,  and  still  regard  it  as  a  dernier  re- 
sort, to  which  nothing  short  of  imperative  and 
uncontrollable  necessity  could  reconcile  them 
even  for  a  moment  to  entertain. 

2.  Such  necessity  they  have  been  constrained 
to  feel  is  now  imposed  upon  them  by  the  extra- 
judicial action  of  a  majority  of  the  General  con- 
ference in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  taken  as 
it  has  been  in  defiance  of  our  united  remon- 
strance, made  in  view  of  averting  this  precise 
calamity,  as  well  as  our  repeated  assurances 
given  the  conference,  that  such  action  would 
render  it  inevitable. 

3.  Thus  compelled  against  our  will  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  division,  we  can  not  even  now 
consent  to  a  division  of  the  Church,  but  only  a 
division  of  our  great  Jield  of  ministerial  labor,  by 
the  organization  of  two  General  conferences,  each 
retaining  the  patronymic  name — Methodist  Epis- 
copiil  Church — the  Articles  of  Religion,  Gen- 
eral Rules,  and  Restrictive  Articles. 

Such  division  of  the  work  would  not  neces- 
sarily involve  cither  schism  or  secession,  to 
both  which  we  are  irreconcilably  opposed. 

4.  This  kind  of  division  in  the  General  con- 
ference we  reg.ard  as  necessary  and  even  de- 
sirable, unless  the  future  agit.ation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  the  General  conference  can 
be  wholly  interdicted  by  express  statute,  ex- 
cluding it  from  the  counsels  of  the  Church  as 
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exclusively  belonging  to  tlie  civil  and  not  to  ec- 
clesiastical government. 

5.  It  is  only  under  the  stress  of  these  circum- 
stances, that'  yielding  to  the  necessity  which 
the  present  emergency  has  occasioned,  we  con- 
cur in  soliciting  the  committee  to  report  a  plan 
for  the  amicable  division,  not  of  the  Church, 
but  only  our  field  of  ministerial  labor,  includ- 
ing an  equitable  partition  of  the  property  and 
funds  heretofore  held  in  common  by  all  the 
annual  conferences. 

Signed,  R.  Paine, 

William  A.  Smith.* 


DOCUMENT  -a 


'  Scraps,  I,  p.  an. 


Articles  of  Association  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Fund 
for  the  relief  and  support  of  the  Itinerant, 
Superannuated,  and  worn-out  Ministers  and 
Preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  tlieir  wives  and 
children,  widows  and  orphans. 

The  charter,  with  its  amendment,  may  he 
found  in  my  collection  of  pamphlets.  Vol.  VIII, 
p.  466;  and  the  body  of  it  in  Bangs's  His- 
tory, Vol.  II,  p.  45.  This,  it  is  presumed,  will 
be  sufficient,  as  all  concerned  may  consult  the 
Document  in  the  one  place  or  the  other.  This, 
we  presume,  will  suffice. 
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Abolition  measures,  895,  904,  905, 
930. 

Abolition  movements,  in  the  United 
States;  connection  between  eman- 
cipation in  the  West  Indies  and  ab- 
olition in  the  United  States,  73-75 — 
contrast  between  British  and  Amer- 
ican abolitionism,  7-t  infi-a,  75 — Lib- 
erator published.  January  1,  1831, 
75^$5.O00  reward  offered  for  Garri- 
son by  the  Georgia  Legislature,  by 
Governor  Lumpkin,  75 — formation 
of  the  New  England  Antislavery 
Society,  formed  January  1,  1831, 
75 — preamble  of  the  constitution, 
76 — Garrison's  views  in  1832,  76 — 
his  attack  on  colonization,  76 — bad 
effect  of  the  attack,  77 — writes 
against  slavery  in  1832,  77 — pro- 
slavery  writers,  78 — Synod  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  78  —  errors 
of  the  Synod  and  Mr.  Birney,  79— 
strictures  of  Christian  Advocate, 
New  York,  on  abolitionists,  79 — 
organization  of  Pittsburg  Antislav- 
ery Society,  October  4,  1833,  80— its 
articles,  80 — organization  of  the 
American  Antislavery  Society,  De- 
cember 4,  1833,  80 — its  declaration, 
80 — principles  of  the  Society,  80, 
81 — American  Antislavery  Society, 
anniversary  of,  in  1834,  90 — Aboli- 
tionist commenced  In  1834,  91 — 
mob  in  New  York,  on  July,  1834, 
91 — peril  of  missions  by  the  move- 
ments of  abolitionists,  91-94— Dr. 
Capers's  strictures  on  them,  92,  93 — 
Dr.  Bangs's  strictures,  94 — coming 
of  George  Thompson,  95-97 — indig- 
nation in  America  at  the  British 
circular,  97 — strictures  of  Dr.  Bangs, 
97-99— imprudence  of  British  abo- 
litionists, 99 — undue  stress  laid  on 
this  by  Americans,  99 — moral  char- 
acter of  slavery  overlooked,  99, 100 — 
Methodist  abolitionists  in  1834, 
101,  102,  Sitjjra— Appeal  of  Sunder- 
land and  others.  101-107.  (See  Ap- 
peal.) Counter  Appeal,  107-110. 
(See  Counter  Appeal.)  Mr.  Scotfs 
articles  on  slavery,  112,  113 — Mr. 
Whedon's  reply,  114 — Dr.  Fisk's 
reply  to  Storrs,  on  unauthorized 
transformation,  115 — Mr.  Thomp- 
son and  his  opponents,  117-120 — 
sixth  report  of  American  Antislav- 
ery Society  in  1839,  202— doings  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
1839,  201,  202— division  among  ab- 
olitionists, 201  —  division  in  the 
ranks,  205  —  wrong  movements, 
208 — address  of  British  abolition- 
ists to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1841,  234— Gurney's  let- 
ters to  Henry  Clay,  234— excite- 
ment diminishing,  957. 

Abolition  lectures.  Lecturers,  censure 
of  General  conference  of  1836,  on, 


In  the  case  of  Norris  and  Storrs, 
159,  160. 

Abolitionism,  disowned  by  General 
(conference  of  1836,  159,  160— move- 
ments in  1837,  181 — is  revolution- 
ary, 184— schismatic,  1S4-1S6 — evil 
tendency  of,  187 — denounced,  376. 

Abolitionists,  difference  between  them 
and  the  antislavery  men,  165, 166 — 
can  not  be  argued  with,  165— Meth- 
odist abolitionists  defined  by  Mer- 
rit,  166 — their  unfairness  in  con- 
troversy, 168 — their  purpose  to  co- 
erce the  bishop  and  New  England 
conference  in  1837,  173  —  corre- 
spondence on  this,  919-921 — Scott 
and  Storrs  lecture  from  conference 
to  conference,  174— reproved  by 
Genesee  conference  in  1837,  for 
their  attacks  on  the  Churches  and 
the  Episcopacy,  176 — and  by  Zion's 
Herald,  176,  177 — their  revolution- 
ary course,  ISO — defined  by  Fisk, 
184  —  division  indicated  in  their 
ranks  in  1839,  201 — division  among 
them,  205 — they  began  wrong,  254 — 
views  of  Ohio  conference  on,  in 
1835,  905— and  of  Kentucky  confer- 
ence in  1835,  911 — measures  of, 
821,  930 — remarks  on,  by  bishops, 
in  1840,  949— attempt  to  enlist  the 
Churches,  822. 

Abolitionists  and  antislavery  men,  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  1835,  103— the  differ- 
ence defined,  165 — the  alxilitionists 
did  not  generally  demand  too  much, 
544. 

Abuses  of  slavery.  Slavery  is  an  abuse 
itself,  109. 

Accomac,  meeting  in,  against  the  Phil- 
adelphia preachers,  586 — address  of 
Judge  Scarborough,  588. 

A.  C,  communication  from,  377 — his 
views  of  bishops  and  elders,  377 — 
calls  the  South  a  slavery  Church, 
378— Dr.  Capers's  reply  to,  378, 
379 — Dr.  Bangs's  address  to,  380 — 
on  division,  522. 

Adlierents  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  their  difficult  position,  629, 
537,  594— advice  of  Dr.  Bond  to, 
529-531 — views  of  Drs.  Bangs  and 
Olin  concerning,  531  —  many  in 
Western  Virginia,  537 — declaration 
of  General  conference  in  1848,  on, 
C48 — and  on  their  loss  of  property, 
644-646 — the  report  on  their  case, 
645 — their  recognition,  648^Klebate 
on  the  subject,  647-650. 

Agitation,  changes  of  Discipline  by, 
dangerous,  184, 185. 

Al-ers,  D.  D.,  Kev.,  on  secession,  462. 

Alabama  conference,  report  on  the 
plan,  421. 

Akxandria,  law  case  of,  710. 

American  Antislavery  Society,  organ- 
ized December  4,  18.33,  80,  851— con- 
stitution of,  80,  854— first  annual 
report  in  1834,  91— report  of  May 
10,  1836, 140— publications  of,  140— 
other  antislaverypublications,  141 — 
movements  and  publications  in  1837, 
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180 — their  agents,  180 — operations 
in  1S3S,  199- in  1839,  202— its  un- 
just censures  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church,  202 — operations 
of,  in  1840,  211— address  in  1835, 
128,  904. 

Ame)-ican  and  Foreign  Antislavery  So- 
ciety, formed  May,  1840,  205— al- 
leged reason  for  separation,  205 — 
the  real  reason,  205 — first  report,  235. 

American  Wesleyan  Observer,  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Hor- 
ton,  201— its  character,  202— com- 
petes with  the  Herald  and  Watch- 
man, 203. 

American  Sunday  School  Union,  their 
expurgation  of  books,  625. 

Ainerican  Wesleyans,  first  called  Scott- 
ites,  246— their  Discipline,  247. 

American  Wesleyan  Methodist  Antislav- 
ery Society,  formed  October,  1840, 
207 — its  fiLrst  and  last  anniversary, 
233. 

American  Churches,  attacked  by  Mr. 
Birney  in  1840,  211-214— injustice 
of  his  attack,  212— attacks  in  1843 
at  the  antislavery  convention,  246, 
247. 

Amistad  case,  211. 

Andrew,  Bishop,  remarks  on  his  case, 
295 — his  repulsion  of  a  committee 
from  the  northern  delegates,  295 — 
resolution  of  Mr.  Collins  on  his 
case,  296 — report  of  Episcopal  com- 
mittee on  his  case,  297 — Griffith's 
resolution,  298 — his  address  to  con- 
ference, 305,  983 — speeches  on  his 
case,  298-300  — Finley's  substitute 
of  May  23,  301 — speeches  on  it, 
301-309  — the  substitute  passed, 
312 — Bishop  Soule  thought  it  man- 
datory, 312 — resolutions  of  Slicer 
and  Sargent  on  it,  313 — inquiries 
of  the  bishops  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  decision,  316 — debate  on  this, 
317 — true  meaning  of  the  decision, 
318 — review  of  his  case,  317-325 — 
reasons  why  a  bishop  should  not  be 
a  slaveholder,  317-319  —  no  slave- 
holder ever  elected  bishop,  320 — no 
written  rule  to  try  a  bishop,  320- 
322 — yet  the  Discipline  requires  it, 
321 — usage  in  the  case,  321 — bish- 
ops accountable,  322 — his  trial  was 
formal,  323,  324,  426— strictures  on 
his  course,  325 — address  to  the  pub- 
lic, 365,  1048— its  unfairness,  SOS- 
its  misrepresentation  of  the  com- 
mittee from  the  northern  delega- 
tions, 365 — strictures  on  it  by  Dr. 
Bond,  360 — his  reply  to  Bishop  Soule 
of  November  4,  1844,  390,  1059— 
strictures  on,  by  M.  U.  Paine,  454- 
456 — his  presidency  in  the  conven- 
tion, 474 — his  adherence  to  the  new 
Church,  478 — his  answer  to  Bishop 
Soule's  letter  of  July  15,  1845, 
496 — his  pastoral  letter  of  April, 
1840,  498  —  sends  a  preacher  to 
Northampton  circuit,  512 — his  plea 
against  altering  the  Discipline,  554- 
558 — his  letter  on  southern  inde- 
pendence   in   1850,  710  —  a  slave- 
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holder,  1031— was  gniltv  of  improper 
conduct,  1033— no  law  violRted  in  his 
case,  1033— spirit  of  the  Discijjline 
in  his  case,  1035 — no  law  of  the  land 
violated  in  his  case,  1036. 

Andrew   Chapel,   671. 

Anniuil  conferences,  their  powers,  1S3, 
215,  216,  92(5,  932,  943,  947. 

Antigua,  introduction  of  Methodism 
there  in  17(30,  1. 

Ansxoer  to  the  hill,  737. 

Antislavery  Reporter,  issued  on  June 
30,  1825,  61. 

Antislarery,  the  Methodi.st  Episcopal 
Church  always  wa;",  429 — views  in 
1820,  1832,  629. 

Antislavery  cnnvention  of  Boston,  245 — 
resolutions  of,  969-971. 

Arvtislavery  papers,  their  decline,  235. 

Appud  of  Cincinnati  suit  to  Supremo 
Court,  789,  816 — reasons  why  it 
could  not  be  compromised,  799 — 
the  case  stated,  799 — strangely  re- 
ferred to  Judge  Nelson,  800 — post- 
fix north,  800 — attempt  to  annihi- 
late the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
802— blunders  of  the  Court,  804— 
the  Sixth  Restriclion,  805— the  de- 
cision prevents  the  object  of  the 
charity,  806 — is  without  precedents 
of  law,  806— without  reasons.  806— 
contrary  to  safe  precedents,  806 — is 
a  mere  arbitary  legislative  act, 
806— is  contrary  to  the  erreat  na- 
tional codes;  the  Court  exonerates 
the  western  commissioners,  808 — 
no  such  division  of  property  in 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  808- will  be 
powerless  as  a  precedent,  809 — de- 
cisions of  Supreme  Courts  surveyed, 
810— English  Court  of  Chancery, 
810— the  Chancellor,  811— the  Kin:; 
as  father  of  the  country,  811 — 
Blackstone  on  decisions  of  chancel- 
lors, 811 — power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  812— 
authority  of  decisions,  813 — will  the 
compromise  legitimize  the  south, 
813— Mr.  Stanberry  on  this,  813— 
of  justice  by  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  814 — of  the  promotion 
of  peace,  815. 

Appeal  of  southern  commassiom'rs,  676 — 
its  slanderous  and  scurrilous  char- 
acter, 676 — approved  by  southern 
editors,  676 — noticed  by  Dr.  Peck, 
676. 

Appeal  of  Sunderland  and  others  to 
the  New  England  and  New  Hamp- 
shire conferences,  102 — dated  De- 
cember 19,  1834,  102— outlines  of 
the  Appeal,  103 — it  properly  enough 
characterizes  slavery,  105 — but  it 
overlooks  it  as  the  creature  of  law, 
105 — overlooks  the  good  done  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
106 — condemns  without  distinction 
all  slaveholders,  106 — omits  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  address  of  the 
British  conference,  106  — its  doc- 
trines and  spirit  partake  of  Gar- 
risouianism,  107  —  strictures  of 
Christian  Advocate  and  Journal 
on  the  Appeal,  110 — reply  of  the 
signers  of,  to  the  Advocate,  110 — 
their  reply  to  the  Counter,  110 — 
they  complain  of  being  misrepre- 
sented in  the  Herald  and  Advo- 
cate, 111,  112 — response  of  the  Ad- 
vocate, 112 — card  of  the  signers, 
April  29, 18.35, 112— quoted,  857. 

ApnstlfS  allowed  slaveholders  to  he  in 
the  Church,  880,  895,  937-939. 

Arbitration,  different  views  on,  680 — 
Book  Agents,  December  22,  1848, 
declare  against  it,  683 — carried  to 
the  conferences,  683 — denounced  by 
the  south,  684 — explanation  of  Gen- 
eral conference  powers  on,  684 — 
recommended  by  the  judges  in  the 
New  York  case,  717 — the  south  re- 
fuse to  arbitrate,  718-721,  735,  746. 
Arlcansas  conference,  report  on  the 
plan,  400— iictlon  in  1845,  450— 
state  o(  things  in,  944 — adherents 
of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
there,  594. 


GENERAL    INDEX. 


Baltimore  conference,  resolutions  of.  | 
on  abolition  in  1836,  141— its  ex- 
planation of  General  Rule  in  1837,  i 
172 — censure  on,  by  the  Christian  j 
Guardian,  173  —  double  error  of 
Guardian,  173 — report  on  the  plan,  ; 
408— action  in  1845,  456— attempts  ' 
to  induce  it  to  go  south,  510 — its 
pastoral  address,  510 — its  resolu- 
tions, 511  —  its  correct  position, 
512  —  its  invasion  by  the  south, 
590— pastoral  address  in  1846,  590 — 
their  protest,  591— address  quoted, 
1085. 

Bangs,  D.  D.,  Rev.  N.,  speech  on 
Bishop  Andrew's  case,  300  —  re- 
marks on  the  Reply,  352— letter  to 
A.  C,  3S0— strictures  on  Bishop 
Soule's  calling  Bishop  Andrew  to 
work,^  391 — ^his  views  on  division, 
393,  394 — on  constitutional  ques- 
tions, 422— reply  to  Bishop  Soule, 
441-444 — on  division,  459,  767 — con- 
siders the  south  a  secession,  462 — 
on  constitutionality  of  plan,  523- 
525 — his  opinions  about  adherents, 
531— his  reply  to  Dr.  Tomlin.son, 
November  1,  1844,  386,  1059. 

Baptist  missimiaries,  protest  of,  22, 
839. 

Barbadoes,  destruction  of  Chapel,  12, 
836— condemnation  of  this  by  Par- 
liament, 12 — assault  on  Mr.  Rad- 
cliff  and  the  Methodists,  64. 

Bnrham,  attack  on  missionaries  in 
Parliament,  7. 

Barr;/,  Rev.  Mr.,  testimony  before 
Parliament,  20. 

Bascom,  D.  D.,  Rev.  II.  B.,  his  answer, 
460 — notice  of,  by  Southern  Advo- 
cate, 467-469— by  C.  M.  Clay,  4(37— 
by  Mansfield,  467 — his  pro-slavery 
doctrines,  5.39. 

Bathurst,  Lord,  his  note  to  Dr.  Coke, 
5 — Watson's  reply  to,  11 — his  prin- 
ciples to  ameliorate  slavery,  59 — 
these  rejected  by  the  planters, 
60. 

Baxter,  John,  a  loc^l  preacher,  labors 
in  Autigua  among  the  slaves,  as 
successor  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  visits 
Grenaila,  3. 

Black  Mirer  conference,  report  on  the 
plan,  401. 

Blackstone,  on  the  decisions  of  chan- 
cellors, 811. 

Benson,  Rev.  Joseph,  on  slavery,  938. 

Bf.rmvda,  religion  introduced,  4 — 
persecuting  in,  5. 

Biblical  Repertory,  its  pro-slavery  ten- 
dency, 154. 

Bin  of  complainants,  736,  737,  741, 
1092. 

Bird,  Rev.,  his  views  of  Bishop  Soule's 
proceeding,  491. 

Bimey,  Hon.  James  G.,  issues  the 
Philanthropist  January  1,  1836, 
137 — errs  with  the  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  Synod,  176 — attack  on 
Churches  in  1840,  211-214 — unfair- 
ness of  his  attack,  212. 

Bishops  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
address  on  slavery  to  General  con- 
ference in  1840, 214,948— address  to 
General  conference  on  Bishop  An- 
drew's case,  310 — inquiries  concern- 
ing Bishop  Andrew's  case,  316 — 
Mitchel's  resolution  in  reply,  317 — 
ten  rea.sons  why  they  .should  not  be 
slaveholders,  317-319  —  principles 
and  Rules  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  opposed  to  it,  319 — no 
slaveholder  ever  elected;  no  writ- 
ten rule  to  try  a  bishop,  320-322, 
426 — yet  the  Discipline  requires  it, 
821 — usage  governs  the  case,  321, 
426— ca.Ke  of  Bishop  Hcdding,  .321— 
and  Bishop  Soule,  321 — bishops  ac- 
countable to  General  conference, 
322 — bishops  and  elders  the  same, 
377 — source  and  powers  of,  426 — 
General  conference  can  expel,  sus- 
pend, or  depose,  426-428 — does  or- 
dination or  election  make,  246 — 
ofBce  of  bishop  and  officer  distinct, 
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429 — response  to  Bishop  Soule  and 
southern  bishops,  442  —  they  de- 
cline presiding  in  the  southern  con- 
ferences, 442,  443,  492,  1007,  1071— 
opposed  by  Bishops  Soule  and  An- 
drew, 489 — their  address  on  the 
plan  of  March  3,  1847,  578-580— 
their  course  proscribed  by  the 
south,  580-584  —  their  consistent 
course,  584 — their  report  to  tho 
General  conference  of  1848  on  in- 
fractions of  the  plan,  6G8 — address 
of  1840  quoted,  743— of  their  presi- 
dency, 179.  183,  926,  940,  943— im- 
proper conduct  of,  what,  944. 
British  Antislarery  Society,  first  an- 
nual report  in  1824,  10,  61 — second 
report  in  1825,  61 — meeting  Decem- 
ber 21,  1825,  62— petition  of,  to 
Parliament  in  1830,  69,  845— ad- 
dress to  electors  July  7,  1830,  69, 
868 — address  to  the  public,  April 
23,  1831,  69,  849— resolutions  of,  in 
18.31,  69,  850  — address  to  Presi- 
dent of  United  States  in  1841,  234 
964. 
British  conference,  address  of,  in  1830, 
on  emancipation,  17,  835 — act  of,  in 
1831, 19— resolutions  of,  in  1832,  on 
slavery,  23,  842— resolutions  of,  in 
1829, 69— address  of,  August  13, 1834, 
on  emancipation,  94— satisfied  with 
Dr.  risk's  statements  in  1836,  153 — 
their  address  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1836,  153;  doc- 
ument, 24,916— their  address,  1835, 
to  General  conference  of  1836,  156, 
157 — mistaken  views  of  the  address, 
157— address  of  August  16,  1839,  to 
General  conference,  213, 947— their 
interest  in  our  affairs,  621 — appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Dixon  in  1847,  628 — 
sentiments  of  Bunting  and  Newton 
on  the  occasion,  028 — on  slavery  in 
1834,  870 — address  in  1845,  518 — 
never  divided  the  funds  of  the 
Book  Concern,  642. 
Bond,  M.  D.,  Rev.  T.  E.,  his  disavowal 
of  promoting  division,  296  —  re- 
marks on  the  plan,  337 — strictures 
on  Jlr.  Lee,  355 — views  on  Bishop 
Andrew's  case  and  position  of 
the  south,  359-361  — strictures  on 
Bishop  Andrew's  address  to  the  pub- 
lic, 366— views  of  Bootlrs  plan,  368— 
his  plan  of  compromise,  369  — 
charges  Dr.  Capers  with  change  of 
sentiment,  380 — on  obedience  to 
civil  law,  381 — reply  to  Dr.  Capers's 
rejoinder,  382 — calls  on  tho  south 
to  pause,  383 — demonstrations  of  the 
south,  384 — condemned  by  Princess 
Anne  circuit,  384 — his  strictures  on 
Bishop  Soule's  call  to  Bishop  An- 
drew, 390 — he  accounts  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  plan  in  the  annual  confer- 
ences, 410 — notice  of  Bishop  Soule's 
address  to  Virginia  conference,  418 — 
strictures  on  Bishop  Soule,  439 — 
defense  of  the  bishops  in  answer 
to  Bishop  Soule,  443— on  Bishop 
Soule's  presidency,  489 — on  consti- 
tutional questions,  522,  523 — advice 
to  adherents,  529-531 — exposes  the 
proceedings  at  Accomac,  587 — his 
answer  to  Judge  Scarborough,  588 — 
his  plan  of  distributing  the  Book 
Concern,  599 — remarks  on  Book 
Concern,  655 — review  of  Judge 
Nelson,  723. 
Bwk  Agents  of  jVctu  Tork,  their  state- 
ment of,  October  4,  1848,  681- their 
explanation  of  October  26,  681- 
683. 
Book  Concern,  its  funds  ministerial, 
526— Rev.  Allen  ■\Viley,  5'28  — the 
funds  can  not  be  alienated,  529 — 
address  of  southern  commusioners 
on,  595— decisions  of  southern  con- 
ferences, 597— Mr.  Stevens's  mode 
of  adjustment,  599 — Dr.  Bond's  ])Ian, 
599— strictures  on  Dr.  Bond,  601 — 
various  plans  considered,  602 — 
principles  agitated  by  the  south, 
602,  003  —  extravagant  views  of 
southern  editors,  603 — strictures  on 
their  doctrines,  604-606 — dangerous 
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concessions  made  to  them  in  1844. 
and  subsequently.  GOft— <Iisciplinary 
compact,  tjlT — the  ownership  not 
personal,  hut  a  trust,  617 — no  au- 
thority from  General  conference  or 
annual,  to  divide,  617 — claim  of 
equity.  618 — seceders  forfeit  claims, 
61S — of  the  riphts  of  donors  to, 
619 — and  of  those  who  sell  books, 
6'20  —  on  withholding  dividends, 
620 — repudiation,  620-622— princi- 
ples iuTolved  in  dividing  it,  633 — 
no  division  of.  in  power  of  General 
conference  of  1*48.  634 — difficulties 
involved  in  dividing  its  funds, 
642 — report  of  General  conference 
of  1 S4S  on,  t"52-654 — various  speeches 
OQ  the  subject,  654,  655— suit  on 
Book  Concern,  712 — scurrility  of 
southern  press  on,  712. 

Booth,  Dr.,  his  plan  of  compromise, 
367 — Dr.  Bond"s  views  on  it,  368 — 
meeting  at  Somerville,  Tennessee, 
C6S  —  MTerrin  scouts  the  plan. 
.368 — so  does  Dr.  Capers,  369 — and 
Stevens,  369. 

Brirder.  defined  by  Baltimore  confer- 
ence. 512  —  meaning  of  plan  on, 
561,  577,  578. 

Boring.  Rev.  Jesse,  his  violent  course, 
3So — ^his  resolution  defining  slav- 
ery, 555. 

Bowen,  Rev.,  his  speech  on  Bishop 
Andrew's  case,  299. 

Boyd,  Rev.  Robert,  controversy  with 
Dr.  Bond.  2.'>8-262. 

Bruin  db  HiU,  letter  of  Harned  to. 
7tK). 

Brunson.  Rev.  A,,  his  review  of  Judge 
Nelson,  723. 

Bunting.  Dr.,  his  speech  on  slavery 
before  the  British  conference,  151 — 
is  satisfied  with  Dr.  Fisk's  repre- 
sentation of  American  Methodism, 
151  —  strictures  on  his  remarks, 
151. 151 — his  sentiments  on  slavery, 
628'. 

Burke,  Rev.  William,  on  Episcopacy, 
463. 

Buxton,  Hon.  Mr.,  introduces  a  bill 
into  Parliament  condemning  the 
destruction  of  Wesleyan  chapels, 
12 — his  bill  on  emancipation,  58. 


Calhoun,  3.  C,  his  speech  on  the 
course  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  701. 

Canada  conference,  remarks  on,  518 — 
how  their  claim  was  met  in  184S  by 
General  conference,641 — Dr.  Bangs 's 
correction  of  "mutual  division  of 
the  Church,"  709 — also  of  the  sup- 
posed grant  of  $10,000,  709— seven 
historical  facts  in  the  Canada  case, 
710 — not  analogous  to  the  south, 
747,  770. 

Canning,  his  propositions  to  Parlia- 
ment on  emancipation,  58. 

Capers:,  Rev.  William,  D.  D.,  declares, 
in  June  27,  1838,  against  touctiing 
the  General  Rule,  198— he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  expunge  the  tenth 
section,  198  —  speech  in  1840  on 
slavery,  218 — his  exertions  for  the 
salvation  of  the  slaves,  237 — letter 
of  May  13,  on  Hardings  case,  291, 
355 — his  speech  on  the  case,  292 — 
speech  on  Bishop  Andrews  case, 
S09,  99S — for  secession,  327 — resolu- 
tions for  division.  328,  1009 — speech 
on  plan,  338 — reply  of  June  19, 
1S44,  to  Dr.  Bond,  361— justifies  the 
southern  resolutions,  364 — scouts 
Booth's  plan,  369 — his  opposition  to 
compromise,  371 — reply  to  A.  C, 
S78,  379— reply  to  Dr.  Bond  on  mis- 
sions, 3S0 — another  reply  and  re- 
joinder, S81,  382  — ond  southern 
statesmen,  383 — contends  that  the 
right  to  divide  the  Church  does  ex- 
l*t,  394— strictures  on  C.  Elliott  on 
division,  462 — letter  of  March  22, 
1847,  to  Mr.  Moorman,  580,  1077— 
bad  effects  of  the  letter.  588. 

Cartwright,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Peter,  speech 
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on  Finley'g  resolution,  SOfl  —  his 
strictures  on  BLshop  Soule's  calling 
Bishop  Andrew  to  work,  392 — his 
views  of  Bishop  Soule's  presidencv, 
491. 
Chancellor  of  England,  notice  of,  811 — 
Blackstone  on.  811. 

Chancery,  English  Court  of,  810. 

Channing,  Dr.  William  E.,  his  work 
on  slavery;  his  answer  to  Clay, 
181. 

Charitable  uses,  l.->w  of.  74G  — the 
founders,  748,  749  —  trustees  of, 
748 — managers  of.  74S — the  ben- 
eficiaries, 749 — application  to  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  749 — de- 
rived from  civil  law,  749 — the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  can  not 
alienate  them,  750 — no  agreement 
or  misconduct  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  750 — agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  south,  750 — per- 
iled by  Judge  Nelson's  decision, 
777 — object  of  perverted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  806— four  elements 
of,  7S1. 

Charleston  Mercury,  eulogy  on  the 
Protest,  357. 

Charleston  Baptist  Association,  their 
ceding  the  moral  character  of  slav- 
ery to  the  civil  power,  153. 

Chartered  Fund,  reason  for  its  institu- 
tion, 795 — created  by  General  con- 
ference of  1796,  79a— act  of  incor- 
poration in  1797,  795 — the  object 
defined.  796 — General  conference  of 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
managers,  797 — the  beneficiaries, 
797 — the  trustees,  798 — they  can 
not  legally  divide  funds,  798 — the  i 
charter,  lilS.  ! 

Choate,  Hon.  Rufus,  his  plea  in  the  | 
New  York  suit,  743-748. 

Christian    Guardian,  censure  of  Bal-  I 
timore    conference..  173 — stricture 
on  the  Guardian,  173 — censure  of  ' 
Georgia    conference,    191— censure  i 
of  C.  EUiott,  518.  I 

Cktislian  Advocate  and  Journal,  stric-  ; 
tures  on  abolitionism  in  1833,  79 —  j 
condemned  by  Dr.  Smith,  384— pre- , 
sentment  of  it,  589. 

Cincinnati,  secession  in,  508,  592. 

Cincinnati  lata  case,  survey  of  it,  777- 
795— Mr.  Riddle's  plea,  778-781— 
Judge  Lane's  plea,  782-786 — Mr. 
Ewing's  plea,  786-790— Judge  Leav- 
itt's  decision,  790-794 — decision  of- 
fensive to  the  south,  794. 

Citizens,  duty  of.  on  slavery.  931. 

Ciril  laws,  the  Discipline  duly  defers 
to  the  civil  law.  Slavery  a  creature 
of  law,  105 — doctrine  "of  General 
conference,  190 — and  South  Car- 
olina conference,  190 — interference 
of  the  Church  with,  464 — strictures, 
778. 

Clarke,  Rev.  Dr.  Adam,    on  slavery, 

Clarlson.  Thomas,  correspondence 
with  Wesley,  from  1787-1791,  29- 
31. 

Clay,  Cassius  M.,  notice  of  Bascom's 
review,  467. 

Clay,  Rev.  T.,  his  pamphlet  in  1833 
on  instructing  the  slaves,  78. 

Cbke.  Dr.  T.,  visits  West  Indies  in 
1788,  3— sent  there  in  1790  by  Mr. 
Wesley,  3 — goes  to  India  in  1813, 
5 — his  labors  for  West  India  mis- 
sions, 6 — views  on  slavery,  939 — 
circular  to  American  preachers  in 
1805,  330, 1011— reply  to  it,  103. 

Commissioners  of  Metlwdist  Episcopal 
Churc/i.  Dr.  Tomlin.son's  address  to 
them,  386 — their  reply,  386,  387— 
assaults  of  southern  writers  on 
them,  388 — notice  of  December  2'2, 
1849,  that  they  can  not  arbitrate, 
683 — reasons  why  they  could  not 
compromise,  799  —  exonerated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  from  injustice, 
808. 

Commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  their  address 
of  August,  1846,  to  Messrs.  Bangs, 
Peck,  and  Einley,  595— Mr.  iinley's 
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reply.  596— their  addrcjw  of  May 
12,  1843,  to  General  conference, 
650 — report  of  General  conference 
on  the  case,  652,  653— their  appeal 
in  1848,  C7fi — its  scurrilous  and 
slanderous  character,  676— notice 
of,  by  Dr.  Peck,  676— their  powers, 
680 — Bishop  Soule's  notice  to  them 
of  June  16,  1848,  681— their  meet- 
ing  of  September  6,  C81— enter 
suit  August  20,  1849,  684— their  re- 
port to  General  conference  in  1850, 
095  —  reappointment,  695  —  their 
meeting  on  the  compromise  on 
the  New  York  case.  726. 

Collins,  Rev.  John  A.,  his  plea  against 
Harding,  2S8-'290  —  his  resolution 
on  Bishop  Andrew's  case,  296 — his 
speech  on  Bishop  Andrew's  case, 
304 — speech  on  the  plan,  337,649. 

Colonizatum,  attacked  by  Garrison 
in  1832,  76  — another  attack  by 
Thompson,  118— relation  of  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  to,  119, 
supra. 

Comeouters,  encouraged  by  the  doc- 
trines of  some  of  the  "  Methodist 
abolitionists,  272. 

Color,  an  unmanageable  difficulty,  95. 

Colored  people,  petition  from,  223,  238, 
952,  964. 

Colored  testimony,  221,  952. 

Comfort,  Rev.  Silas,  his  appeal,  220 — 
his  views  on  division,  330 — on  the 
plan,  648 — resolution  on  his  appeal, 
220-2i2— speeches  on  Bishop  An- 
drew's case,  303. 

Compromise,  Dr.  Booth's  plan,  367- 
369— Dr.  Durbin's,  370— Dr.  Bond's, 
369— M'Clintock's  strictures,  371 — 
Dr.  Wjghtman's,  371 — of  New  Eng- 
land, 372  —  the  Church  can  not 
compromise  her  principles,  372 — 
the  points  can  not  be  compromised, 
373 — denounced  by  Elihu,  377 — 
southern  terms  of;  by  C.  Elliott,  469- 

Committee  of  northern  delegates,  treat- 
ment of,  by  Bishop  Andrew,  365. 

Conference  rights.  177,  178 — Bishop 
Hedding  on,  177 — claims  of  Mr. 
Scott  in  1836,  180— wherein  the 
claim  consists,  181 — Spicer  and  Por- 
ter on,  in  1839.  201 — decisions  on, 
in  1840,  226— Bishop  Hedding  on, 
179,  183,  926,  940,  943. 

Conscience  of  the  south  reached,  235. 

Constitution,  constitutional  question. 
Dr.  R,  Emory  on,  421 — Dr.  Bangs 
on,  422,  522,  523,  525. 

Convention,  Louisville,  called  by  south- 
ern delegates,  June  31.  1844,  357 — 
opening  of  May  1,  1845,  47"3 — pre- 
siding in  by  Bbhop  Soule,  474 — 
committee  on  organization,  475 — 
Smith's  resolution  on  seces-Mon, 
475 — debates  on  it,  475,  476 — report 
on  organization.  477.  478 — Bishop 
Soule's  letter  of  adherence  to  the 
new  Church,  478 — and  Bishop  An- 
drew's, 478  —  character  of  report 
on  organization,  479 — strictures  on 
the  convention,  479 — its  doings  un- 
authorized by  the  General  confer- 
ence, 479,  480 — its  doctrine  of  juris- 
dictional separation,  481  —  argu- 
ments against  it,  481,  482 — their 
report  misrepresents  the  Discipline 
on  slavery,  483,  484— misrepresents 
General  conference,  485 — its  doc- 
trine on  civil  powers,  485 — its  eva- 
sions, 486 — on  excluding  the  min- 
istry from  the  south,  487 — of  caste 
in  the  ministry,  487  —  schismatic 
character,  4S7— it  is  pro-slavery, 
488  —  revolutionary,  4S8  — it  im- 
pedes itinerancy,  488 — will  be 
spumed  bv  the  colored  people, 
488— it  nullifies  the  plan,  489 — its 
new  doctrines,  489— questions,  489. 

Conventions,  begun  in  1837,  196 — rea- 
sons for  calling  them,  196 — Caze- 
novia  convention,  196,  197 — Utica 
convention,  197 — Lowell  conveo- 
tion,  November  21,  22,  1831,  197 — 
they  were  schismatic,  198— conven- 
tion of  October  6, 1S40,  206— recom- 
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mended  by  Mr.  Porter,  206 — op- 
posed by  Mr.  Moulton,  206— ita  ad- 
dress to  editors  of  Christian  Advo- 
cate, 20C — organization  of  an  Amer- 
ican Wesleym  Methodist  Antislav- 
ery  Society,  207  —  a  missionary 
society  attempted,  20" — at  Boston, 
January  18,  1S43,  for  New  England 
conference,  253 — call  for  it  by  twen- 
ty-three preachers,  253 — its  address, 
253— character  of  its  proceedings, 
264 — at  Uallowell,  Maine,  February 
22,  1843,  254— disputes  about  their 
utility  in  1843,  269-273— conven- 
tion at  Randolph,  Vermont,  271 — 
at  Worcester,  February  27,  1844, 
271. 

Cooper,  Key.  Ezek.,  his  report  in  1808, 
743. 

Counter  Appeal,  written  by  Mr.  Whe- 
don,  and  dated  March  27,  1835, 
102 — outlines  of  its  contents,  107, 
108 — exceptions  to  it,  108 — it  errs 
in  quoting  Calmet  to  show  that 
slavery  did  exist  among  the  Jews, 
108,  109— and  that  some  parts  of 
slavery  were  right,  109 — it  over- 
looks the  real  moral  character  of 
slavery,  109 — defended  by  Fisk  and 
Whedon,  169-171 — opposed  by  True, 
Tracy,  and  Merrit,  169-171. 

Crandall,  Rev.  P.,  his  speech  on  Hard- 
ing's case,  293 — on  Bishop  Andrew's 
case,  302. 

Crouch,  B.  T.,  his  denunciation  of 
Discipline,  703. 

Crowder,  Rev.  T.,  speech  on  slavery  in 
1840, 218, 219— speech  on  Bishop  An- 
drew's case,  300 — goes  for  division, 
327 — speech  on  the  reply,  351. 

Church  power,  origin,  nature,  and  ex- 
tent of,  754-758. 

Church  properly.  Dr.  Tomlinson  on, 
373,  423— Herald  on,  422— A.  C.  on. 
423 — appeal  to  southern  laws  and 
court,  424 — in  relation  to  Church 
principles,  617,  622. 

Church,  power  to  change  its  govern- 
ment, 375 — can  not  be  divided,  378. 

Cruellies  of  slavery,  may  be  over- 
drawn so  as  to  misrepresent  slave- 
holders, 114,  115. 

Curry,  D.,  Rev.,  remarks  on  the  plan, 


Davis,  Rev.  John,  648. 

Dedarutinn  of  fifty-one  southern  del- 
egates, 314 — referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, 314  —  discussion  on  its  refer- 
ence, 314,  315— looks  to  secession, 
331. 

Decrease  in  membership  noticed,  156. 

Deed  of  separation,  improperly  issued 
by  Dr.  Capers  and  others,  632. 

Demarara,  insurrection  in,  9 — loyal 
conduct  of  the  slaves,  9. 

De  Vimu,  Rev.  Daniel,  his  articles  on 
slavery,  270. 

Dew,  Mr.  Thomas,  pleads  for  slav- 
ery in  1831-32,  and  against  emanci- 
pation, 77 — new  edition  of  his  work 
in  1852,  099. 

DiUon,  Rev.  Isaac,  expulsion  from 
Parkersburg  by  a  mob,  508 — letter 
on  presentment  of  W.,  534. 

Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  on  slavery,  regulations  pre- 
vious to  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  between  1780-1784,  31,  32— 
Discipline  of  1784,  33— outlines  of 
this  Discipline,  34 — Discipline  from 
1785  to  1792,  35— Discipline  of  1792, 
36— of  1796,  and  notes  of  the  bLoh- 
ops,  37,  38— of  1800,  39— of  1804, 
89  — of  1808,  40— of  1812,  41— of 
1816,  41— of  1820,  42— of  1824,  42— 
the  Oeneral  Rule,  43-45 — on  evils 
of  slavery,  45 — deference  of  Dis- 
cipline to  civil  law,  45— Discipline 
antislavery,  46  —  explanation  of 
bishops  in  1840,  214,  215  — report 
on,  217— speech  of  Scott  on,  218— 
Mr.  Rierson's  views,  218 — Crowder's 
views,  218  —  strictures  on  them, 
219  —  erroneous  sentiment  in  the 
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south  developing,  241 — discussions 
on  it  in  1844,  before  General  confer- 
ence, 273 — in  reference  to  Church 
members,  289 — in  reference  to  of- 
ficial members,  287-2S9 — in  refer- 
ence to  traveling  preachers,  289— in 
reference  to  bishops,  289 — violated 
by  Mr.  Harding,  290 — explained  by 
Mr.  Collins,  289, 290— its  bearing  on 
slavery  and  traveling  preachers, 
294— value  of  its  testimony,  373, 
429-431  —  revision  by  the  Peters- 
burg General  conference,  553 — the 
tenth  section,  554 — proscription  of, 
in  South  Carolina,  625 — action  on 
it  at  St.  Louis  General  conference, 
696— their  note  on,  696. 

Discussion  on  slavery,  deprecated  by 
the  south,  238,  239,  264. 

Dividends,  conference,  the  Book  Agents 
refuse  to  give  to  the  south,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1845,  526— remarks  on  this, 
526 — Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
conferences  on,  527 — how  dividends 
are  distributed,  527 — of  withhold- 
ing them,  020. 

Division  among  abolitionists,  division 
in  1840,  205— Dr.  Tefft  on,  208. 

Divisio7i  of  the  Church,  demanded  by 
some  of  the  abolitionists  in  1842, 
252  —  opposed  by  Rev.  A.  Kent, 
252 — Capers's  plan  for  division  re- 
jected, 313 — M'Ferrin'a  resolution 
on,  315 — was  not  entertained  by 
the  committee,  315  — Church  can 
not  be  divided,  378,  394 — acknowl- 
edged by  Longstreet,  396  —  con- 
tended for  by  Dr.  Capers,  394 — 
definition  of  division,  39& — views 
on,  in  November,  1844,  393 — evils 
of,  394 — political  censequences  of, 
432 — General  conference  could  not 
divide,  459— Dr.  Bangs  on,  459— C. 
Elliott  on,  460— Church  not  divided, 
632— Dr.  Olin  on,  632— General  con- 
ference of  1784  could  not  divide, 
757,  768. 

Dixon,  D.  D.,  Rev.  James,  his  course 
at  General  conference  of  1848, 
678 — why  he  did  not  report  to 
British  conference,  678 — his  book, 
685 — its  errors  on  southern  affairs, 
686  —  it  was  composed  in  haste, 
686 — was  misled  by  his  authorities, 
686 — his  interviews  with  southern 
and  Canadian  preachers,  686 — ex- 
ceptions to  his  book,  686 — his  views 
of  Scott,  687 — his  strictures  on 
Scott,  687 — and  the  south,  687 — use 
made  of  his  book  in  the  south, 
690— position  of  the  south,  825. 

Dominica,  missions  in,  3. 

Dorchester,  Rev.  Daniel,  his  case,  216. 

Doulos,  Rev.  C.  K.  True  on,  169  — 
Whedon  in  reply,  170 — answer  by 
Hazlcton  and  Tracy,  170. 

Drake,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  speech  on  Hard- 
ing's case,  293 — speech  on  Bishop 
Andrew's  case,  301,  327. 

Drummmid,  Rev.  J.,  049. 

Dunwody,  Rev.  Mr.,  speech  on  Bishop 
Andrew's  case,  306 — speech  quoted, 
991-994  —  his  speech  on  slavery. 
May,  1845,  476, 1068. 

Durbin,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  P.,  speech  on 
Bishop  Andrew's  case,  308 — speech 
on  plan,  338 — remarks  on  the  re- 
ply, 352 — his  plan  of  compromise, 
370 — his  remarks  on  nullifying  the 
plan,  647,  655. 

Jhdy  of  preachers  among  the  slaves 
iu  the  slave  states,  260 — the  success 
of  their  ministrations  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  duties,  261. 


Early,  Rev.  John,  speech  of,  on  Hard- 
ing's ca,sc,  294 — speech  on  Itcply  to 
the  Protest,  351 — encourages  mobs 
by  his  speech,  585. 

Effects  of  reliffion  on  slaves  exempli- 
fied in  the  VVcst  Indies,  6, 10, 13,  15, 
20,  22,  25,  26,  200— in  the  United 
States,  89,  821. 

EOiott,  Rev.  C,  moves  to  refer  the 
declaration  to  a  committee,  314— 
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moves  the  adoption  of  the  plan, 
S33 — his  explanation  of  his  views, 
334 — remarks  on  the  Protest,  352 — 
his  views  at  General  conference, 
397 — reasons  why  he  delayed  enter- 
ing into  the  controversy,  307 — his 
hopes  respecting  the  south,  397 — 
his  excuse  for  the  south,  397— views 
of,  on  distinct  Churches,  398 — his 
regrets  at  the  course  of  the  south- 
ern press,  398  —  strictures  on  the 
course  of  Bishops  Soulo  and  An- 
drew, 400 — notices  ttie  pro-slavery 
sentiments  of  the  south,  399— his 
answers  to  Bishop  Soule's  letters  in 
January,  1845,  438,  442,  445.  446— 
abused  by  southern  papers,  458, 
459 — on  division,  460 — on  southern 
politico  terms  of  compromise,  469— 
censured  by  the  Guardian,  518. 
Emancipation,  West  Indies,  connects 
with  emancipation  in  the  United 
States,  55 — objects  kept  in  view  by 
the  antislavery  men  of  1807.  55 — 
formation  of  the  African  Institute, 
55 — opinion  of  James  Stevens  on 
the  continuance  of  the  trade.  55 — 
British  Antislavery  Society,  formed 
January  31,  1832,  56 — resolutions 
of    the    Society,   56— publications, 

56  —  their  prospectus,  57  —  their 
circular,     57  —  slavery     described, 

57  —  Buxton's  bill  for  emanci- 
pation before  Parliament,  May  15, 
1823,  58  —  Canning's  propositions, 
58 — the  government  laws  to  the 
planters,  59 — liOrd  Bathurst's  prin- 
ciples for  ameliorating  slavery,  59 — 
these  rejected  by  the  planters,  60 — 
proceedings  in  Trinidad  opposing 
the  government,  emancipation,  and 
the  missionaries,  60 — Antislavery 
Reporter  issued  June  30,  1825,  61 — 
T.  B.  Macaulay's  strictures  on  the 
planters,  61 — proceedings  in  Par- 
liament, 62  —  antislavery  meeting, 
December  21,  1825,  62— West  India 
legislatures  oppose  amelioration, 
62 — petitions  to  Parliament,  62 — 
discussions  on  slavery,  03 — the  evils 
of  slavery  continue,  63— the  West 
India  Reporter,  64 — persecution  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Radcliffe,  05  — colonial 
legislatures  in  1828,  65— Parlisr 
ment  inactive,  66  —  antislavery 
movements,  66  —  ladies'  societies, 
66 — hostility  to  Methodist  mission- 
aries, 66  —  amelioration  in  1830 
found  to  be  unavnidable,  67 — anti- 
slavery  meeting.  May,  1830,  67- 
69 — religious  bodies  aroused,  67 — 
petition  of  Antislavery  Society  to 
Parliament,  69 — their  address  to 
electors,  69— resolutions  of  Wes- 
leyan  conference,  July  30,  1830, 
69 — antislavery  meetings,  70 — peti- 
tion of  slaveholders,  70 — their  man- 
ifesto, 70  —  antislavery  meeting, 
April  23,  1831,  70  — agency  com- 
mittee, 70 — order  of  counoil  in  1832, 
71— committee  of  lords,  71,  72— 
meeting  of  antislavery  society, 
May  12,  1832,  71— committee  of 
commons,  71,72  —  result  of  inqui- 
ries, 7'2 — ^publication  of  antislavery 
societies,  etc.,  in  1833,  72  — exer- 
tions of  religious  botlies,  73 — doings 
of  Parliament,  73,  74— emancipa- 
tion act  in  1833  terminating  slav- 
ery, August  1,  1834,  74. 

Emory,  Bishop,  quoted,  707. 

Emory,  D.  D.,  Rev.  R.,  on  constitu- 
tional questions,  421. 

Episcopacy,  petition  on  moderate, 
223  — Dr.  Newton  on  this,  223— 
powers  and  source  of,  426,  463 — 
co-ordinate,  what,  1025. 

Ej/iscopal  supremacy,  not  allowed, 
1039. 

Equity,  its  claim  considered,  618, 
722. 

Eustatius,  introduction  of  Methodism 
in,  3. 

Ewing,  Hon.  T.,  his  plea  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati suit,  786-790. 

Exlirpatum  of  slavery,  means  of, 
817. 
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Fanaticism,  of  abolitionists,  extent  ot, 
up  to  1842,  252— Rev.  Abel  Stevens's 
testimony  in  1S4.3,  252— testimony 
of  an  abolitionist  on  the  same,  252, 
253. 

Htnaticism  of  the  south,  not  confined 
to  the  north,  2t>4. 

JUncAer,  K.  L.,  his  plea  In  tha  New 
York  case.  743,  744. 

Ferguson.  Rev.  F.  G.,  on  Church  prop- 
erty, 424. 

Fiimorc  Rev.  G.,  speech  on  the  plan, 
33a— remarks  on  it  in  1848,  &47. 

FinU'j,  Kev.  J.  B.,  his  substitute  on 
Bishop  Andrew's  case,  301,  309— his 
speech  on  it,  301,  305,  986 — its  pas- 
sage, 312  —  called  mandatory  by 
some,  312 — interpretation  by  Sheer's 
resolution,  313 — by  Mitchel's  resolu- 
tion, 317  —  true  meaning  of  the 
resolution,  31S — his  answer  as  com- 
missioner, to  Dr.  Tomlinson.  3SS — 
his  answer  to  Bishop  Soule's  pre- 
tensions, 447-449  —  his  views  of 
Bishop  boules  pre4^idency,  491 — his 
answer  to  southern  commissioners, 
696 — his  remarks  on  the  plan.  649.  ; 
655.  '        ■  j 

Fis!:,  D.  D..  Kev.  W.,  his  essay  on  \ 
temperance  transformed  by  Mr.  j 
Storrs,  and  his  reply,  115 — calls  \ 
attention  to  Mr.  Whedon's  article  | 
on  foreign  interference,  and  quotes 
the  Liberator,  117 — assailed  by  ab- 
olitionists in  Kngland,  146 — address 
of  eighty-nine  preachers  to  British 
conference  against  him,  147 — op- 
position of  yfr.  Sturge  and  others 
in  Birmingham,  147 — his  account 
of  the  Birmingham  circular,  14S, 
149 — his  speech  before  the  confer^ 
ence,  explaining  our  rules  on  slav- 
ery, 149-151— his  statement  that 
the  British  abolitionists  had  nearly 
defeated  emancipation,  152 — con- 
troversy with  Merrit.  165-168 — er- 
rors on  both  sides.  168 — his  views 
on  the  dilference  between  abolition- 
ists and  antislavery  men,  165 — com- 
ment on  1  Tim.  vi.  1,  2,  167  —  his 
letter  to  Sir.  Stuarti  169.  918— stric- 
tures on  it,  169 — letters  on  abo- 
litionism in  18.38,  184-186— his  let- 
ters called  for  and  salutary.  187 — 
his  letter  of  May  3,  1S3S,  on  Mr. 
Merrit's  address  to  abolitionists. 
189. 

Form,  of  trial  in  Bishop  Andrew's 
case;  criticism  of  Bishop  Soule  on 
this,  308. 

Florida  conference,  report  on  the  plan, 

Fratemiring  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  principles  in- 
volved in  it,  569. 

FVee  discussion,  absurdity  of  claim  by 
abolitionists,  188— course  taken  un- 
der this  plea,  197  —  remark  of 
Maine  Wesleyan  Journal  on  this, 
199  —  complaints  of  abolitionists 
against  the  Herald  and  others, 
232,  233 — course  of  the  Xew  York 
and  Western  Advocates,  233  — 
Zjon's  Herald,  233  —  course  of 
Zion's  Watchman,  239. 

Fru  states  have  decided  for  abolition 
or  freedom,  166. 

Fuffitiie-Slax-e  Late,  outlines  of  the 
law,  706 — six  objections  to  it,  707 — 
approved  by  southern  editors,  707 — 
resolution.s  on,  at  New  Bedford, 
707  —  resolutions  of  Xew  York 
preachers  on,  708. 


Gaff  latct.  a  list  of  them  in  Congress, 
211— results  of  them.  211. 

Garristm,  Lloyd,  published  the  Lib- 
erator. January  1,  1831,  75 — reward 
of  $5,000  offered  for  him  by  Gov- 
ernor Lumpkin  of  Georgia.  Decem- 
ber 26,  1832.  75 — attacked  colonizar 
tion  in  1832,  76 — his  opinions  In 
1832,  76. 


GENERAL    INDEX. 

General  conference,  can  not  make  law.«, 
229.  230,  754— powers  of,  428,  754, 
975  —  can  depose  a  bishop,  428 — 
prior  to  1812,  could  not  divide, 
759 — the  delegated  General  confer- 
ences from  1808,  could  not  divide, 
761,768,  780 — deifense  of,  889 — could 
expel  a  bishop,  780 — manages  the 
Book  Concern,  784r-786 — can  sus- 
pend a  bishop,  973  —  reaches  the 
case  of  bishops,  1038. 

General  conference  of  1784,  must  retain 
all  the  elements  of  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odism, 755 — confined  to  one  Church, 
one  Discipline,  one  Episcopacy,  etc., 
755-758 — had  no  power  to  divide 
the  Church,  757  —  six  errors  of 
Judge  Xel.son  concerning,  765. 

General  conference  of  1800,  petition 
and  act  on  slavery,  39,  843. 

General  conference  of  1836,  Mr.  Lord's 
address,  155 — address  of  British  con- 
ference of  1835,  186— address  of,  to 
British  conference,  15S — report  of 
committee  on  slavery,  159 — Storrs 
and  Xorris  at  an  abolition  meeting. 
159 — Mr.  Roszell's  resolution  in  ref- 
erence to  them,  ICO — protest  against 
the  resolution.  160 — petitions  from 
Lancaster  and  Westmoreland  cir- 
cuit, 160,  913— report  on  it,  161— Mr. 
Scott's  pamphleC  161 — pastoral  ad- 
dress on  slavery,  163,  915 — address 
of  British  conference  of  1836,  to 
General  conference  on  slavery,  154, 
918 — its  course  sanctioned  by  Zion's 
Herald  and  the  practices  of  abo- 
litionists, 176,  177. 

General  conference  of  1840,  prelim- 
inary remarks,  213 — address  of  Brit- 
ish conference  to,  213 — address  of 
bishops  to,  213 — Xew  England  con- 
ference and  Bishop  Hedding.  215 — 
Dorchester's  case,  216,  217 — report 
on  slavery,  217-219 — Comfort's  case, 
220-223— 'lay  delegation,  moderate 
Episcopacy,  223 — report  on  itin- 
erancy, 2'24 — acts  of  General  con- 
ference, 224 — petition  from  West- 
moreland, and  report  on  it,  228 — 
address  to  British  conference,  228, 
962 — pastoral  address  of,  on  slavery, 
2'28.  964  —  General  conference  can 
not  make  laws,  229.  230. 

General  conference  of  1844,  did  not  in- 
novate. 374 — denounced  by  Ehhu. 
377 — did  not  deprive  the  bishop  of 
civil  rights,  429— ^ave  no  cause  for 
secession,  662 — did  not  divide  the 
Church.  747,  74S— Mr.  Johnson's 
view  of  division,  750,  751 — did  not 
possess  the  power  to  divide,  766 — 
errors  of  Judge  Nelson  respecting. 
768. 

General  conference  of  1S4S,  committee 
on  state  of  the  Church,  635 — case 
of  Dr.  Pierce,  635-639  — alteration 
of  Sixth  Restriction  not  carried, 
639 — Bishop  Soule's  address  to  Gen- 
eral conference  t-s.  C.  Elliott,  640 — 
treatment  of  it  by  conference,  640, 
641 — action  on  Canada  claims,  641 — 
abrogation  of  resolution  of  1840  on 
Westmoreland  case,  642  —  declara- 
tion on  adherents.  C4S — its  action 
respecting  St.  Louis,  Hannibal,  and 
Slaysville.  644 — and  the  Wyandotts, 
646^— quoted,  707 — report  on  adher- 
ent.';, &45— iind  nullifying  the  plan, 
645— debate  on  its  "passage,  C47- 
650 — report  on  the  Book  Concern, 
650-654  —  sentiments  of  speakers 
on  the  subject,  654.  €55 — final  re- 
port on  the  state  of  the  Church, 
655,  672 — the  southern  Church  ex- 
ists solely  by  its  own  acts,  656-058 — 
the  plan" conditional,  658 — no  cause 
for  secession  from  General  confer- 
ence of  1844 — the  south  have  with- 
drawn, 665 — on  the  infractions  of 
the  plan,  Ceo-C72-;^rrt,  by  teach- 
ing. 655 — in  the  convention,  COC — 
by  their  bi.shops,  606 — by  their  Gen- 
eral conference,  667— by  their  an- 
nual conference,  editors,  667 — sec- 
ondly, in  their  administration,  667 — 
cased   of    infractions    reported    by 
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the  bishops  of  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  6CS-«7 2— pastoral  addre.og 
of  bi.shops.  072-C74— its  pastoral  ad- 
dress, 67'2-674 — comments  of  south 
on  its  proceedings,  673 — outlines  of 
their  allegations,  674. 

General  conference  of  1852,  decision 
of,  on  the  Church  suit.  725. 

General  Rule.  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  on  slavery,  its  true  reading, 
43— its  meaning,  43— it  is  a  moral 
rule,  44 — it  teaches  voluntary  slave- 
holding  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture, 
44 — it  accords  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Spirit,  45 — thoughts  on.  by  J.  A. 
Reeder,  100 — practices  of  Baltimore 
conference  under  it,  in  1837.  172 — 
resolution  of  Pittsburg  conference 
on  it.  in  1837.  175— Genesee  confer- 
ence on  this,  in  1837,  176 — proposed 
alteration  of  it  by  New  England 
conference  in  1838. 198 — ^Dr.  Capers's 
view,  198  —  testamentary  on  the 
principles  of  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade,  214 — bishops  in  1840  recom- 
mend the  General  conference  to  ex- 
plain the  Rule,  215,  950 — discussion 
on  it  previous  to  May,  1S44,  273 — 
its  value,  365 — meaning  of,  816. 

Genesee  conference,  its  action  on  slav- 
ery in  1837,  175— reproves  the  abo- 
litionists, 176. 

Georgia  conference,  its  action  on  slav- 
ery in  December,  1837,  190 — ab- 
surdity of  their  act.  190 — opposed 
to  Dr.  Clarke,  British  conference, 
and  Methodist  Discipline,  191  — 
strictures  on,  by  W.  C.  Brown, 
Guardian,  and  W.  Hunter.  191 — 
report  on  it  in  1840,  224,  954— Mr. 
Hodge's  explanation,  224,  955  — 
Bishop  Bedding's  remarks  on,  225, 
956- Dr.  Smith's,  226— report  on 
the  plan,  420. 

Georgia,  Legislature  of,  offers  a  reward 
for  Garrison,  December  26,  1S32,  75. 

Gilbert,  Mr.  Nath.,  converted  in  Eng- 
land, and  his  two  slaves,  through 
Mr.  Wesley,  in  1758,  1 — introduces 
Methodism  into  the  West  Indies,  in 
1760,  1 — fidelity  of  his  two  female 
slaves,  1 — their  baptism  by  Wes- 
ley, 28. 

Grey.  Rev.  Mr.,  mobbed  July  12. 1846, 
5S-5. 

Griffith.  Rev.  Alfred,  his  resolution  on 
Bishop  Andrew's  case,  298  —  hia 
speech  on  it,  298 — on  power  of  the 
Episcopacy,  463  —  on  constitution, 
528. 

Gumey.  letters  to  :Mr.  Oay,  2.>4. 

Guyandoiie  district,  formed  in  1847 
by  Bishop  Soule,  592. 


Hamlinr.  D.  D.,  Rev.  L.  L.,  his  speech 
on  Bishop  Andrew's  case,  303^ 
quoted,  97" — speech  on  the  plan, 
339— his  explanations,  982. 

Hammond,  Governor,  his  views  on 
the  secession,  433 — his  letters  on 
slavery,  699. 

Hannibal,  occurrences  in,  594. 

Harding,  Rev.  Francis  A.,  his  case 
stated,  285 — action  of  the  Baltimore 
conference  on  his  case,  2S5 — Dr. 
Smith's  plea  for  him,  28C-2SS— Mr. 
CoUins's  plea  against  him,  288-290— 
his  violation  of  Discipline,  290 — de- 
cision of  his  case.  May  11,  1844, 
291— Dr.  Capers's  letter  on  it,  291— 
Dr.  Lee's,  292 — the  south  declare 
for  secession  in  consequence  of  the 
decision,  292— committee  of  pacifi- 
cation appointed,  292  —  speech  cf 
Dr.  Capers,  292— of  Dr.  01m,  292. 

Hargis,  Rev.  Mr.,  mobbed  Nov.  29, 
1846,  588. 

Harper,  Chancellor,  on  slavery,  700. 

Harrisonburg,  68. 

Haverhill  district,  censure  on  Bishop 
Soule,  439. 

Hedding.  Bishop,  his  restraint  on  the 
New  Ilamp.chire  conference  on  aboli- 
tion movements,  174,  175 — his  ad- 
dress to  the  Oneida  and  Genesee  con- 
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ferences,  177-179  —  and  document 
27 — remarks  on  New  England  con- 
ference acts  in  1843.  215.  952 — re- 
marks on  Georgia  conference  resolu- 
tions, 225,  956 — his  caution  on  com- 
mencing the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew, 
296— withdraws  his  name  fi-om  the 
address  to  General  conference,  on 
Bishop  Andrew's  case,  311— address 
to  New  England  and  New  Hamp- 
shire conferences,  126,  89S — address 
to  Oneida  and  Gene-see  conferences 
in  1837,  179,  926 — on  the  powers  of 
a  president,  920  —  and  an  annual 
conference,  927 — on  petitions  of 
the  people,  929 — on  alx)Iition  meas- 
ures. 901,  930 — men  ought  to  act 
as  citizens,  931 — on  censures  on 
religious  slaveholders,  932 — on  right 
of  owning  slaves,  933 — on  slaver)-, 
934 — Church  members  owning  slaves 
in  1784,  934,  939— in  1800,  935— in 
1780,  936— and  1783,  936 — on  confer- 
ence rights,  183,943  —  minutes  of 
his  trial  in  1828,  322.  1009. 

Henkie.  D.  D.,  Rev.  !\I.,  reply  to  Dr. 
Tomlinson,  373 — his  pamphlet  on 
Church  property,  465,  610  —  on 
unity,  629. 

Higher  law,  Burke  on,  70S — reasons 
for  not  submitting  to  certain  laws, 
708 — discussions  on  the  law,  709. 

Hodges,  Rev.  Mr.,  explanation  of  Geor- 
gia conference,  resolutions  on  slav- 
ery, 224,  955. 

Hcby,  Rev.  Dr.,  denounced  by  aboli- 
tionists, 147. 

Huldich,  D.  D.,  remarks  on  Book  Con- 
cern, €65. 

Holding  slaves,  simply,  never  excluded 
from  the  Church,  214,  950— right  of 
owning  a  slave,  933. 

Holliday,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  review  of  St. 
Louis  General  conference,  698 — his 
ndJrjss  to  Missouri  Methodists,  700. 

Hi.hnes,  Rev.  D.,  ti49. 

Holstm  conference,  report  on  the  plan, 
417. 

Horton,  Rev.  Jotham.  reply  to  Dr. 
Fisk,  180— reply  to  Bishop  Hedding, 

HunUr,  Rev.  William,  censure  on 
Georgia  resolutions  on  slavery, 
191 — constitutional  questions,  623. 


Immediate  emancipation,   defined   by 

Mr.  Scott,  139,  878,  906. 
Improper  conduct  of  bishops,  what,  944, 

Illinois  conference,  report  on  the  plan, 
404 — its  resolutions  on  Church  af- 
fairs, 508-510— opinions  on  its  ac- 
tion, 610. 


Instruction  to  missionaries  by  the  Brit- 
ish conference,  6-3. 

Instruction  of  slaves,  method  pro- 
posed in  1834,  89,  t'n/ra— oral  in- 
struction by  catechism,  preach- 
ing, exhortation,  reading  Scripture, 
committing  hymns,  89,  90,  infra — 
Dr.  Durbin  on  oral  instruction,  89 — 
in  West  Indies  by  Wefleyans,  e-8, 
10,  831— in  United  States,  324. 

Insurrection  in  Southampton,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1831,  and  massacre,  77 — 
insurrection  of  slaves,  religious 
slaves  no  insurrectionists,  9,  10,  26. 

Itinerancy,  report  on,  in  1840,  224, 
227. 


Jamaica,  persecuting  act  in  1807,  6 — 
its  repeal,  5 — perseoution  of  mis- 
sionaries, 14 — religion  in,  18 — mis- 
sionaries condemned  by  its  As- 
gembly,  21 — protest  of  Baptist  and 
Wesliyan  ministers  in,  22  —  grant 
of  Assembly  in  1837,  to  build  a 
church,  26 — nothing  done  in  1826 
toward  emancipation;  report  of 
house  of  A.ssembly  in  1832,  on  mis- 
Bionarics,  21,  S38. 


GENERAL    INDEX. 

I  Johnson,  lion.  Reverdy,  his  plea  in 
I      the  New  York  suit,  750-762. 
'  Jurisdictional  separation.  Dr.  Smith's 
;      theory  on,  452,   402- absurdity  of 
I      it,  480-482. 
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Kanawha  district,  letter  of  Rev. 
James  Quinn,  532 — Rev.  J.  Stew- 
art's letter  on,  633— presentment 
of  Western  Advocate  in,  532-536— 
invaded  by  the  south,  56C — account 
of,  591,  669. 

Kennada;/,  Rev.  D.,  remarks  on  the 
plan,  647. 

Kent,  Rev.  Asa,  on  division.  329,  330. 

Kent,  Chancellor,  on  decisions  of 
courts  of  equity,  809. 

Kcesee,  Rev.  Mr.,  on  Episcopacy,  427 — 
makes  the  south  a  secession,  462 — 
strictures  on  Accomac  proceedings, 

lientticky,  opposition  to  secession  in, 
385— Eighth-street,  Louisville,  .385— 
other  places,  385  — their  alliance 
with  the  south  unnatural,  386— 
against  separation,  454. 

Kentucky  conference,  their  resolutions 
disavowing  secession,  386  —  report 
on  the  plan,  411— remarks  on  the 
report,  413— address  of,  415— stric- 
tures on  it;  this  was  the  model 
conference,  416— they  changed  the 
true  subject  to  another,  413— they 
dreaded  secession,  413 — yet  they  en- 
gaged in  secession,  414^they  con- 
vert the  convention  into  a  General 
conference,  414— state  of  things  in, 
592  —  many  averse  to  secession, 
593— report  on  slavery  in  1835, 
131,  90S — its  opposition  to  slavery, 
909— and  to  abolition,  911. 

King  of  England,  as  pater  patria,  817. 


Lane,  Judge,  plea  in  the  Cincinnati 
suit,  782-786. 

Laxvs,  the  Church  on  slavery,  always 
respected  the  laws,  214 — character 
of  slave  laws,  259— duty  of  ministers 
in  slave  states,  260. 

Lay  delegation,  petition  on,  223. 

Lee,  Dr.  L.  M.,  goes  for  division  in 
May,  1844,  327„.-355— his  counte- 
nance of  southern  resolutions, 
363 — and  palliation,  36.3 — approval 
of  Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew's 
course,  390 — indorses  the  proceed- 
ings at  Accomac,  687 — strictures  on 
General  conference  of  1848.  673— 
of  General  conference  of  1784,  750. 

Leavilt,  Judge,  his  decision  on  Cincin- 
nati suit,  790. 

Leesburg  circuit,  069. 

Legislative  acts,  pro-slavery  acts  of 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Alabama, 
154, 155. 

Lexington  University,  its  influence  on 
secession,  516. 

Liberator,  issued  by  Garrison  and 
Kuapp,  January  1,  1831,  7.')^f 
March  4,  1835,  quoted  by  Dr.  Fisk, 

Line  of  separation,  could  not  enter 
on  the  non-protesting  conference!), 
502 — the  plan  presented  by  the 
south  in  defining  the  line,  563,  504. 

Lord,  Rev.  Mr.,  representative  of  the 
British  conference  in  18.36,  155— 
his  speech  before  the  British  con- 
ference, 151 — his  address  to  the 
General  conference  in  18.36,  155. 

Lord,  Hon.  D.,  his  plea  in  the  New 
York  suit.  735,  741— absurdities  of 
his  reasoning,  742. 

Lyvrjoy,  .Mr.,  his  death  in  1837,  181. 

Long.ilreet,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  speech  on 
Bishop  -Andrew's  case,  302 — remarks 
on  declaration,  314-— remarks  on 
the  Reply  to  the  Protest,  352 — con- 
fesses the  General  conference  con 
not  divide  the  Church,  396  — on 
Church  property,  424— on  slavery, 
432  —  bid     pro-elavery     pamphlet, 
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521— becomes  a  text-book,  540— his 
letter  to  Dr.  Durbin,  541. 

Lumpkin,  Governor  of  Georgia,  of- 
fers a  reward  for  Garrison,  Decem- 
ber 26,  1832,  75. 

Lushington,  Dr.,  testimony  of  March 
13,  1827,  in  Parliament,  in  favor  of 
missionaries,  13— his  plea  against 
Rev.  Mr.  Bridges,  and  in  favor  of 
the  persecuted  Mr.  RadcliCre,  65. 


Maine  conference,  receives  the  pacifica- 
tion plan  in  1837,  195— report  on 
the  plan,  402. 

Mansfield,  E.  D.,  review  of  Dr.  Bas- 
cora's  review,  467— his  strictures  on 
Clay's  and  Calhoun's  letters,  621. 

Master  aiul  slave,  relation  of,  stated  a.s 
Mr.  Jlerrit  viewed  it,  167.  108— 
view  of  it  by  Dr.  Fi.'.k,  107— dis- 
tinction between  master  and  slave- 
holder, by  Merrit,  189. 

Malum  in  se,  evil  in  itself,  slavery,  Stu- 
art on  this.  109,  250. 

Maryland,  action  of  the  house  re- 
specting the  free  colored  people, 
237 — petition  of  Baltimore  MetJiod- 
ists,  237 — emancipation  is  retarded 
by  abolitionists,  237— Dr.  Bond's 
observations  on  the  subject,  "237 — 
manumission  in,  286-288. 

Maysville,  occurrences  in,  610,  692, 
613. 

Maysrille  Church  case,  Armstrong's 
bill,  613— declaration  of  the  south, 
613 — Armstrong's  reply,  614 — Wal- 
ler's plea,  615— Judge  Marshall's 
opinion,  616 — strictures  on  it,  616. 

M'Vlintock,  Dr.,  opposes  compromise, 

M'Cown,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  opposition  to 

Dr.  Tomlinson,  373. 
M'I'\-rrin,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  B.,  his  resolu- 
tion on  division.  315 — confesses  tho 
Church  wa.s  not  divided,  328,  329 — 
speech  on  the  plan,  339 — scouts  Dr. 
Booth's  plan,  368  —  disavows  the 
power  of  General  conference  to 
divide  the  Church,  459. 
M'Kendree.    Bishop,    on    ordination, 

etc.,  428. 
M'Lcan,  lion.  John,  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Bond,  arguing  the  necessity  of  ob- 
serving the  Sixth  Restriction,  000— 
his  endeavors  to  secure  a  com- 
promise in  the  New  York  case, 
726  —  draws  the  decision  in  the 
compromise  case,  733. 
Mempltis  conference,  report  on  the 
plan,  4'20 — action  after  convention, 
514 — influence  of  Lexington  Univer* 
sity  on  the  secession.  516. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  shall  we 
have  it  in  the  south,  436 — antislav- 
ery  views  of.  in  1820, 1832,  629, 815— 
in  1836,  029— in  1840,  630— discus- 
sions in  1843,  630 — always  antislav- 
cry,  699 — not  dismembered,  745 — ex- 
isted previous  to  1784, 754— must  con- 
tain, in  1784,  all  the  elements  of 
Jlethodist  polity,  755— defined,  "83 — 
still  exists,  780— effects  of  their  lar 
bors,  8-20. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
character  of,  435,  539,  823-— is  pro- 
slavery,  378,  435,  488,  539,  030, 
032  — a  secession,  436,  483,  630, 
665 — false  issues  resorted  to,  43(5 — 
is  schi.-imalic,  4S8  —  revolutionary, 
488— casts  odium  on  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  48S— nullifies  the 
plan,  489 — its  new  doctrines,  4S9 — 
questions  about  it,  489 — list  of  ex- 
ceptions to,  568  —  exorbitant  de- 
mands through  Dr.  Pierce,  639— de- 
termination to  secede,  630 — nine 
proofs  of  its  being  pro-slavery,  630, 
o;il — exceptions  to,  632 — U  no  part 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
632 — is  schismatic,  032 — principles 
involved  in  recognizing  it,  t.'J3 — ex- 
ists solely  by  its  own  acts,  666 — 
teaches  infractions  of  the  plan, 
606— the  infractions  specified,  667 — 
report  of  infractions  by  the  Blab- 
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ops  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Cburch 
in  li:4^.  GtJS  —  pastoral  address  ot 
our  bishops,  showing  up  the  matter, 
6"'2-074 — instruction  of  slares  by, 
S24  —  attachment  to  Methodism, 
S25 

Itethodist  abnlitl/nti^s,  their  denuncia- 
tions of  their  southern  brethren, 
272 — their  doctrines  faror  the  Come- 
outers,  272 — their  disagreement  in 
spring  of  1S44,  276— character  of 
their  discussions,  276. 

Methodist  anii^areri/  conventions.  (See 
Chnventions) — that  of  Lynn.  Massar 
chusetts.  October  25,  26,  1837. 179— 
its  object  was  to  resist  the  acts 
of  the  bishops  in  refusing  to  put 
questions  in  conferences.  179,  940- 
943  — the  address  of  Merrit  and 
Scott  urging  attendance,  179 — its 
declaration  of  sentiments.  179 — its 
resolutions,  179— doings  of  one  in 
October  6, 1S39,  205. 

Methodist  antislaxxry  socittits,  their 
character,  207— Dr.  Tefft's  Tiew  of 
them,  208 — languishing  condition, 
233. 

Methodist  Missionary  Antislavery  So- 
ciety. 2C8. 

Methodist  Protestant  Churdi,  how  af- 
fected by  slavery,  234. 

Metltodist  Expositor,  its  projector,  675 — 
it«  spirit  ind  course,  675. 

Merrit,  Rey.  T.,  becomes  an  abolition- 
ist, December,  1836,  156  — contro- 
versy with  Fisk,  165-168— his  def- 
inition of  abolitionist,  166 — exposi- 
tion of  1  Tim.  vi,  1,  2,  167,  168 — 
his  unfairness  in  controTersy  with 
Dr.  Fisk,  16S— his  and  Mr.  Scotfs 
address  to  the  Lynn  convention  in 
1837, 179 — his  address  to  abolition- 
ists in  1835,  1S9 — his  explanation  of 
It  in  1S38.  189 — bis  absurd  distinc- 
tion between  master  and  slave- 
holder, 189,  190. 

Missions  among  slaves  in  the  United 
States,  and  statistics  of  white  and 
colored  members  in  the  United 
States,  from  1787  to  1845,  82 — up  to 
1S2S  no  missions  exclusively  for 
colored  people  were  established, 
82 — origin  of  colored  missions  in 
182S,  as  given  by  Dr.  Capers,  81, 
82 — missions  in  South  Carolina  up 
to  1831,  82,  83— missions  in  1832: 
letters  from  Messrs.  Allen  Turner, 
Jesse  Sinclair,  C.  G.  Hill,  84.  8-5— in 
1833,  letters  from  Rev.  G.  W.  Moore. 
Bishop  Andrew,  W.  D.  Matthews.  J. 
W.  Renshark,  S.  J.  Brian,  John 
Bunch,  T.  D.  Turpin.  James  Gwinn, 
85-87— in  1834.  letters  from  G.  W. 
Moore,  E.  Laget,  Charles  Brown, 
S.  J.  Brian,  and  J.  B.  Barton.  87. 
88 — moral  efifects  of  the  missions 
on  the  slaves,  83,  84,  85,  86-88— on 
overseers  and  masters,  153,  84,  85 — 
catecttising,  84,  86,  87 — helps  by  pro- 
prietors. Messrs.  Pinkneys  and  Mor- 
ris invite  missionaries,  82.  83  — 
Bishop  Soule's  testimony,  83 — ap- 
provals of  missions,  84.  85 — three 
modes  of  instruction,  89 — peril  of 
missions  on  account  of  abolition- 
ism, 91  —  Dr.  Durbin's  stricture, 
91 — Dr.  Capers's  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject, denouncing  the  abolitionists, 
92.  93 — Dr.  Capers"s  approval  of  the 
instructions  of  the  Wesleyans  to 
their  missionaries,  93,  &i  —  Dr. 
Bangs's  strictures  on  the  abolition- 
ists, 94— their  state  in  1837,182- 
good  moral  effects  on  the  slaves, 
182— condition  of  missions  in  1838, 
199,  200 — moral  and  intellectual  re- 
sults, 200 — report  of  South  Carolina 
conference  on  missions.  235,  236 — 
Rev.  S.  W.  Copgeshall  on,  236-238— 
testimony  of  Bishop  Soule  in  1842, 
242— and  of  Bishop  Andrew,  242— 
statLstics  of,  in  1842,  242— early  la- 
bors among  the  slaves.  277 — state 
of  missions  in  184;}  and  44:  statis- 
tics of  South  Carolina  conference 
from  1829  to  1844,  277— good  effects 
of,  277— North  Carolina  conference, 
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278— Mississippi  conference,  278— 
Alabama  conference,  279 — Georgia 
conference,  279,  280 — religious  in- 
struction, 280 — missions  in  1844, 
434 — access  to  slaves  in,  435 — prog- 
ress of  religion  among  the  slaves, 
474,  53S— report  of  South  Carolina 
conference  on  missions.  538 — no  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  instruction 
from  the  course  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  539 — state  of,  in 
1848,  626,  684— state  of,  in  1850, 
713 — California  missions,  714. 

Michigan  conference,  report  on  the 
plan,  407. 

Missoitri  conference.  Church  affairs  in, 
454— letter  of  M.  U.  Paine,  454- 
456 — action  after  convention,  516^ 
Bishop  Soule's  speech  in  for  seces- 
sion, 517 — protest  of  Chandler  and 
Jtimeson,  517 — opposition  to  seces- 
sion, 593— report  on  division,  1064. 

Mississippi  conference,  report  on  the 
plan,  420. 

Mobs,  mob  in  New  York,  July,  1834, 
against  abolitionists,  91. 

Moody,  Rev.  G.,  on  Episcopacy,  428. 

Moral  influence  of  religion  on  slaves, 
S3.  84.  85,  86,  88,  106— notice  of.  in 
1837, 182. 

Mora!  character  of  slavery,  all  its  parts 
condemned  in  New  Testament,  99, 
100 — slavery  deprives  of  rights  and 
inflicts  evils,  109 — exercise  of  hu- 
manity, justice,  and  mercy  would 
destroy  it,  109--Georgia  conference 
on  this,  190-192— South  Carolina 
conference  on  the  Rule,  192. 

Moral  en'',  difference  between  sin  and, 
260,  262,  267 — not  necessarily  a  sin, 
264— poverty  a  moral  evil,  267. 

Morris,  Bishop,  his  letter  to  Mr. 
M'Murty,  516 — his  note  on  slavery, 
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Keal,  G,  letter  to  Richmond  Advo- 
cate misrepresenting  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  533. 
Kecessity,  was  the  separation  neces- 
sary, 436,  4S2,  4S3— no  uncontroll- 
able necessity.  625. 
JSelson.  Judge,  his  decision  on  New 
York  case,  722 — review  of  it  by  Dr. 
Peck,  722 — by  a  writer  in  the  Wash- 
ington Union,  7'2.3 — by  Dr.  Bond. 
7'2-3— by  Rev.  J.  H.  Power,  7'23— by 
Rev.  A.  Brunson,  7"23 — his  review ; 
opinion  on  the  repeal  case,  751 — re- 
view of,  751,  778.  1116— on  Wesley's 
power,  753 — on  Church  power,  754 — 
on  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
1784,  755-75S — on  General  confer- 
ence of  1812.  759 — on  General  con- 
ference of  1S08,  761 — six  errors  of 
the  Court  in  reference  to  General 
conference  of  1784.  765 — on  Gen- 
eral conference  of  1844,  766 — ab- 
surdity of  its  reasoning,  767 — his 
errors"  in  reference  to  General  con- 
ference of  1844,  768 — on  power  of 
the  convention.  769 — the  case  not  a 
peculiar  one,  769 — case  of  Canada, 
770 — the  opinion  of  the  Court  per- 
verts the  object  of  the  charity,  771 — 
evasions  to  make  the  south  benefici- 
aries, 771 — the  decision  without  pre- 
cedents. 772 — without  reasons,  773 — 
is  contrary  to  many  precedents, 
774 — a  mere  legislative  act,  overrid- 
ing law.  774 — contrary  to  the  prin- 

j  ciples  of  all  the  great  codes,  775 — 
bias  of  the  Court,  775 — exonerates 

I      the    Methodist     Episcopal    Church 

j      from    dishonesty,    776— concluding 
remarks,  777,  778. 
Neivton,  D.  D.,  Rev.,  his  sentiments 

I      on  slavery,  6'28. 

!  yew  England,  "things  as  they  are 

I      in,"  453. 

I  New  England  Antislavery  Society,  or- 
ganized January  1,  1S.32,  75  —  its 
preamble,  76 — invites  Geo.  Thomp- 
son to  America,  95— their  protest 
against    legislative    pro-slavery   ac- 

1      lion.  155. 
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New  England  ccmference^  report  on 
slavery  in  1836,  142— purpose  of  the 
abolitionists  to  coerce  the  confer 
ence  in  18.37,  173— Bishop  •tVaugh's 
letter  to  their  committee,  173.  919— 
their  report  on  slavery.  174 — admit* 
in  1837  the  pacification  pl.in.  193— 
their  proposed  change  of  General 
Rule  on  slavery,  19S— Dr.  Capers's 
remarks  on  it,  198— Bishop  Hed- 
ding's  complaint  against  it  in  1840, 
215,  954— its  adjustment,  215 — re- 
port of  General  conference  on, 
225— report  on  slavery  in  1842,  243- 
245. 

New  Hampshire  conference  imitates 
the  New  England  conference,  174— 
address  of  Bishop  Hedding,  175 — 
his  reasons  for  refusing  tn  admit 
the  resolutions  of  the  abolitionists, 
175 — rejects  the  pacification  plan, 
195— their  resolutions,  195 — excej)- 
tion  of  Bishop  Morris  to  them, 
195 — report  on  Comfort's  case,  205 — 
its  position  on  slavery,  205 — report 
on  the  plan,  401— action  in  1847, 624. 

New  England  Christian  Advocate, 
commenced  in  1840,  210 — edited  by 
Luther  Lee,  210 — characterized  by 
Crandall,  210. 

New  i'ork  conference,  report  of,  in 
1836,  on  abolition,  141  —  observa- 
tions on  the  report,  142 — opposes 
agitation  in  1837,  193 — its  action  in 
1844,  399. 

New  Jersey  conference,  report  on  the 
plan.  409. 

New  York  suit,  history  of,  from  1851 
to  its  conclusion.  713 — attempts  of 
the  Agents  to  settle  without  a  suit, 
713 — true  state  of  the  case  by  the 
Agents,  713 — remarks  on  this,  714 — 
the  south  allow  of  no  question  to 
their  chum,  715 — arbitration  re- 
jected, 716  —  public  mind  of  the 
south  misled,  716 — discussion  be- 
tween Slessrs.  Wightman  and  Peck, 
716 — recommendation  of  the  Judge 
to  arbitrate.  717 — southern  plesul- 
ings,  717 — arbitration  measure  de- 
feated, 717 — the  Agents  offer  to  sub- 
mit the  case,  718 — the  reasons  for 
declining  the  demands  of  the  south, 
718-721 — the  south  reject  all  terms 
of  arbitration,  721  —  delay  in  the 
case  considered,  721  —  its  equity, 
621 — reviews  of  Judge  Nelson's 
opinion  noticed,  722,  723  —  exact 
historic  state  of  the  case  presented 
to  General  conference  in  1852, 723 — 
action  of  General  conference  of 
1852,  725 — compromise  proposed  by 
Judge  M'Lean.  726 — Minutes  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  compromise, 
726 — the  decree  of  the  Court  on, 

733  —  concluding  observations    on, 

734  —  resolutions    of    New    York 
preachers  on,  735. 

Neiv  I'ork  suit,  trial  of,  refusal  of  the 
south  to  arbitrate,  735— Mr.  Lord's 
opening  statements  of  southern  as- 
sumptions, 735 — outlines  of  bill  of 
complainants,  736 — outlines  of  an- 
swer, 737 — list  of  proofs,  741 — Mr. 
Lord's  plea,  741  —  points  of  com- 
plainants, 741 — absurdities  of  his 
reasoning,  74'2 — Mr.  Fancher's  plea, 
763  —  points  of  defendants.  744 — 
Mr.  Choate's  plea.  745-74S  — Mr. 
Wood's  plea.  748-750- Hon.  Rev- 
erdy  Johnson's  plea,  750-752. 

Noel,  Rev.  Baptist,  testimony  for  mis- 
Bionaries,  14. 

Norris.  Rev.  Mr.,  censured  for  lectur- 
ing, 160. 

Non-slaveholding preacliers,  impoitAace 
of,  to  freedom,  290,  295. 

North,  not  a  postfix  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  62'2 — injustice  of 
this,  622  —  used  by  the  Supremo 
Court.  800. 

North  Carolina  conference,  sustains  Dr. 
Bond  iu  1843,  against  the  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  conferences, 
209 — report  on  the  plan,  4'20. 

North  Jruiiana  conference,  report  oa 
the  plan,  408. 
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2iort!i  Ohio  conference,  report  on  the 
plan,  40.J— resolutions  of,  500. 

Norlhampton  circuit,  Bi.shop  Andrew 
sends  a  preacher  to,  S12— invaded 
by  the  south,  5S5. 

NorUtem  Neck,  668. 


Ohio  conference,  report  on  the  plan, 
i05  —  attempt  of  Bishop  Soule  to 
preside  in,  5ul — his  rejection  by  the 
conference,  502-504 — resolutions  of, 
60-1  —  protest  of  a  few  preachers, 
605 — explanation  of  its  cause,  by 
Itev.  Jacob  Young,  February  3, 
1846,  606,  507— attacks  on,  SOS- 
invaded  by  the  south,  566,  591,  592— 
report  on  slavery,  130,  904 — opposed 
to  slavery,  904 — and  to  abolitionism, 
905 — views  of  the  article  on  civil 
government,  907. 

Olin,  D.  1>.,  Kev.  S,,  his  speech  on 
Harding's  case,  292  —  speech  on 
liishop  Andrew's  case,  301  —  re- 
marks on  the  declaration,  315  — 
and  adherents,  531  — on  division, 
632. 

Ordination  of  bisJiops,  426-428. 

Organizalimi,  gives  unity  to  the 
Church,  782. 

Owning,  or  having  starts,  Bishop  Hed- 
ding  on,  177,  178 — the  right  to  own 
slaves  depends  on  the  law  of  love, 
178,  933,  950. 


Paine,  Rev.  Mr.,  speech  on  plan, 
338 — review  of  General  conference, 
364 — its  misrepresentations,  364 — 
its  evil  tendency,  365 — on  Sixth 
Kestriction,  422. 

Pacification  plan,  adopted  by  New 
England  conference  in  1838 — much 
division  on  the  occasion,  193 — the 
plan,  :93,  194  — good  effect  of  it, 
195 — adopted  by  the  Maine  confer- 
ence, 195 — rejected  by  the  New 
Hampshire,  195. 

Pacification  committee,  appointed  on 
the  decision  on  Harding's  case, 
292— their  inability  to  a.i^ree,  294. 

Parties,  in  the  Church,  in  the  spring 
of  1844,  284.  285— the  antislavery 
men,  284 — the  abolitionists,  284—- 
semi-pro-slavery  men.  284,  285. 

Parkerslmrg,  Virginia,  expulsion  of 
Rev.  Isaac  Dillon  by  a  mob,  508. 

Peace,  not  promoted  by  the  property 
decision,  815. 

Peck,  D.  D.,  Kev.  J.  T.,  his  speech  on 
Bishop  Andrew's  case,  303— on  the 
plan,  050. 

Peck,  D.  D.,  Rev.  George,  remarks  on 
the  Reply  to  the  Protest,  353— his 
answer  of  BaKCOto,  617 — southern 
reviews  of  hi  reply,  521- remarks 
on  the  plan,  650 — on  the  Book  Con- 
cern, 054- -his  strictures  on  Dr.  Bas- 
com'd  appeal,  676 — his  reply  to  Dr. 
Pl«r<re.  677 — review  of  Judge  Nel- 
son, 722. 

Pele.rsburij  General  conference,  opening 
of,  545 — speech  of  Bishop  Soule, 
545 — his  formal  union  with,  547 — 
resolutions  of  acceptance,  547 — an- 
omaly of  the  case,  547 — action  on 
the  Maysville  church.  548— ^■ard  of 
■Hinans,  Green,  and  Pitts,  denying 
secession,  548 — action  on  the  Book 
Concern,  548— report  on  the  Book 
Concern,  549— transfer  of  the  south- 
ern papers,  5,51 — absurd  positions  of 
the  report,  551 — report  clearing  the 
southern  bishops,  551-553,  1077 — 
notice  of  it  by  Dr  Bond,  553 — re- 
vision of  the  Discipline,  56:! — the 
section  on  slavery,  554 — their  in- 
fraction of  the  plan,  566 — review 
of  the,  555,  5f.9 — the  new  Episco- 
pacy, 566 — excludes  non-slavehold- 
ers, 556— encourages  slavery,  557, 
658  —  doctrines  on  slavery,  658, 
669  —  changes  in  the  Discipline, 
669  —  secession  of  Bishop  Soule, 
660,  661  — report   on   the   borders, 
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561 — false  positions  of  the  report, 
862-564 — votes  of  the  laity  wanting, 
565 — violations  of  the  plan,  565- 
567 — exceptions  to  the  new  Church, 
668— no  fraternization  with  it,  569. 

Petitions  on  slavery,  251 — their  charac- 
ter, 251 — one  from  Boston  of  Jan- 
uary 22, 1844,  276— one  from  Wor- 
cester of  February  27,  275  — of 
southern  Methodists  in  1848,  743. 

Petition  of  Boston  preachers,  275,  971. 

J'/iiladelpliia  conference,  report  on  the 
plan,  409— action  in  1845,  456— ac- 
tion of  the  conference,  512  —  re- 
marks on  it,  514 — invaded  by  the 
south,  567,  585,  671— report  in  1846, 
586 — pastoral  address,  589. 

Philanthropist,  issued  by  Mr.  Birney, 
January  1, 1836, 137 — its  character, 
138  —  attacks  the  General  confer- 
ence of  1836,  162. 

Pitcher,  Rev.  E.  H.,  remarks  on  Book 
Concern,  665. 

Pierce,  D.  D.,  Rev.  L.,  speech  on 
Bishop  Andrew's  case,  299 — thinks 
the  Church  must  be  divided,  327 — 
his  letter  on  slavery  of  June 
5,  1845,  540 — communication  from 
him  to  General  conference,  dated 
May  3,  1848,  635 — his  mission  de- 
fined by  Dr.  Wightman,  635 — report 
on  his  application,  636 — true  char- 
acter of  his  mission,  637— <;ourteous 
treatment  of,  by  General  confer- 
ence, 637 — requests  a  copy  of  his 
letter,  637 — his  letter  of  appoint- 
ment, 638 — nature  and  extent  of 
his  request,  638 — exorbitant  re- 
quirement of  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  by  Dr.  Pierce,  639— 
his  replies  to  Dr.  Peck  of  August 
11  and  October  20,  1848,  677— his 
report  to  General  conference  in 
1850.  694 — discrepancy  between  this 
and  his  letter  of  1848,  694. 

Pierce,  D.  D.,  G.  F.,  speech  on  Bishop 
Andrew's  case,  302. 

Pittsburg  conference,  their  resolution 
on  the  General  Rule  in  1837, 
175. 

Pittsburg  Antislavery  Society,  organ- 
ized October  4, 1833,  SO— Articles  of 
the  Society,  60. 

Pittsburg  Church  case,  611,  012. 

Plan.  (See  report  on  the  declaration.) 
It  makes  the  south  a  secession,  386, 
387 — was  lost  in  -passing  through 
the  annual  conferences,  410 — rear 
son  why  it  was  lost,  410 — wrought 
unconstitutional  results,  524 — state 
of  the  question  in  May,  1846,  542 — 
it  was  null  from  the  beginning, 
642 — never  confirmed,  543— no  ne- 
cessity in  the  case,  543 — its  con- 
ditions violated,  543,  544,  556  — 
southern  conferences  did  not  form 
on  the  basis  of  this,  564— the  votes 
of  the  laity  were  wanting  to  con- 
firm it,  665— the  ilethodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  taught  the 
breach  of  it,  by  her  convention, 
her  General  conference,  her  bish- 
ops, editors,  and  annual  confer- 
ences, 565,  566 — they  broke  it  in 
Ohio,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia 
conferences,  666,  667 — state  of  it  in 
May,  1846,  567 — its  meaning  as  it 
respects  boundaries,  677 — disregard 
of  it  by  Bishop  Soule,  578 — mis- 
takes arising  from  using  the  term 
plan,  632  —  it  was  conditional, 
658 — the  south  taught  the  infrac- 
tion of  it,  665-667— they  actually 
broke  it,  667 — many  cases  given, 
668-671 — their  General  conference 
in  1846  approved  of  these  infrac- 
tions, 67'2 — the  bi.shops  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  testify  to 
this  breach,  672-074— denial  of  the 
infractions  by  the  south,  680  — 
wrought  no  division,  786. 

PoliticcU  cmiscquences  of  secession,  432, 
46C — Mercury  on,  432 — Hammond 
on,  4.33 — views  of  southern  states- 
men, 433 — Mr.  Calhoun's  letter  on, 
520— Hon.  H.  Clay's  letter  on, 
520 — -Mansfield's  strictures  on,  521. 
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Porter,  Rev.  James,  speech  on  plan, 
337,  649. 

riwer,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  IT.,  review  of 
Judge  Nelson,  723. 

Presbyttrian  Church,  Discipline  of,  on 
protests,  362.  353,  1029. 

Property  question,  464— Henkle  on  it, 
466  —  cessation  from  membership 
deprives  of  property,  465  —  Judge 
Robinson  on,  466 — Book  Concern, 
595,  606 — law  principles  involved, 
606,  006 — quasi  corporations,  606 — 
Discipline  on,  explained,  607— >who 
are  beneficiaries,  608 — various  law 
cases,  608,  609— principles  assumed 
by  the  south,  609— Mr.  Henkle's 
new  theory,  610  —  opinion  of  ex- 
Judge  Robinson,  612 — action  of  St. 
Louis  General  conference  on,  695. 

President  of  an  annual  conference,  his 
duties,  177— rights  of,  179,  183,  227, 
926,  940,  943. 

Pro-slavery  apologists,  error  of  Charles- 
ton Baptist  Association,  153— Bib- 
lical Repertory,  154  —  pro-slavery 
legislative  acts,  154,  155 — protest 
I  against  these  to  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  by  committee  of 
Massachusetts  Antislavery  Society, 
155. 

Protest,  from  New  York,  219 — report 
by  General  conference  on,  in  1840, 
219. 

Protest  of  the  southern  delegates,  no- 
tice of  it  by  Dr.  Pierce,  June  1, 
1844,  316  — read  by  Dr.  Bnscom, 
June  6,  310 — committee  appointed 
to  answer  it,  318— looks  to  seces- 
sion, 331 — is  an  act  of  secession, 
340— analysis  of  it,  343— its  style 
and  spirit,  343 — the  analysis  drawn 
out,  345 — reasons  and  grounds  of, 
344-347 — nature  of  a  protest,  353 — 
rules  governing  a,  353  —  not  in 
respectful  language,  354  —  might 
have  been  rejected,  354 — its  true 
character,  356 — quoted,  1017 — in 
whose  name  it  was  made,  1017~ 
reasons  for  it,  1019  —  the  law  of 
slavery  a  compromise,  10)9  — the 
act  was  mandatory,  1022 — was  in- 
expedient, 1023 — the  whole  Church 
connected  with  slavery,  1024  — 
Episcopacy  co-ordinate  with  the 
General  conference,  1025— the  act 
breaks  the  union  of  the  Church, 
1027. 

Protests,  Discipline  of  Presbyterian 
Church  on,  352,  453,  1029. 

Providence  conference,  report  on  slav- 
ery in  1842,  243— report  on  the 
plan,  399— strictures  on  it,  400 — 
act  in  1847,  624. 


Quinn,  Rev.  James,  view  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Episcopacy,  463 — letter 
on  Parkersburg,  532. 

Quarterly  conferences,  their  rights  and 
powers,  216,  217. 


Hadico-abolitionism,  developed  in  1840, 
208— exposed  by  Dr.  Bond,  208  — 
Porter's  exceptions  to  Dr.  Bond's 
course,  208. 

Raper,  Rev.  W.  II.,  his  opinion  on 
dividing  the  Book  Concern,  698. 

Peligious  instruction,  more  important 
than  civil  liberty,  167 — state  of,  in 
1844,  280— meeting  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  on,  in  May,  1845, 
281— state  in  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  282  — in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  281 — in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  282 — among  the  Baptists, 
282. 

Religion  in  Vie  south,  disparaged  by 
many,  283— proofs  of  its  genuine- 
ness, 284. 

Reply  to  the  Protest,  outlines  of  it, 
347-350,  1030— debate  on  it,  351- 
353 — placed  on  the  journal,  353. 

Report  on  the  declaration,  M'Ferrin's 
resolution  not  entertained  by  the 
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committee,  333— no  division  of  the 
Church  attempted,  333  —  secession 
only  anticipated,  but  not  sanctioned, 
333  — debates  on  the  report,  333- 
339;  speeches  of  Finley,  Hamline, 
Bond,  Paine,  Griffith,  and  Cart- 
wright — did  not  divide  the  Church, 
339,  340 — votes  of  the  annual  con- 
ferences necessary,  340 — its  seces- 
sional  character,  341,  342 — observa- 
tions on  it,  342 — objections  consid- 
ered, 343  —  expectations  of  peace 
from  it,  360— was  never  a  law  of 
the  Church.  617. 

JUpoH  on  Uie declaration,  333,  341, 1015. 

Mepudiation,  charge  by  the  south  con- 
sidered, 620-622. 

Keunion,  opposed  by  some,  532. 

Jiiddle,  Hon.  A.  N..  his  plea  in  the 
Cincinnati  case,  778-781. 

Hobinson,  Judge,  his  decision  in  1842, 
on  Church  property,  466,  609— his 
partisan  opinion  as  ex-Judge,  612. 

Jiock  Hii-er  conference  on  slavery  in 
1842,  245.  966  — report  of  AprU, 
1847.  589. 1083. 

Hose,  Sir  George,  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment in  IS'23,  in  favor  of  mission- 
aries, 9 — eulogy  on  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionaries, 10. 

Sussell,  Emily,  slave  case  of,  700. 


St.  Iiouis,  occurrences  at,  593. 

jSt  Louis  General  conference,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
in  May,  1850 ;  address  of  the  bish- 
ops, 689 — remarks  on  them,  692 — 
reply  of  a  AVyandott,  693 — report 
of  Dr.  Pierce,  694 — the  property  ques- 
tion, 695 — their  contentious  course, 
695— Dr.  Smith's  two  house  meas- 
ure, 696 — action  on  slavery,  696 — 
review  bv  Holliday,  697 — the  chol- 
era at  St."  Louis,  698. 

St.  Vincents,  religion  in,  3 — persecu- 
tion in,  4 — the  Christian  slaves  de- 
feat the  insurrection,  4. 

Salvation  of  slaves,  does  slavery  tend 
to.  Dr.  Capcrs"s  remark,  203 — stric- 
ture of  Zion's  Herald  on  this,  203— 
articles  of  Rev.  Charles  Adams  on, 
203 — Bishop  Soule's  views  of  such 
formerly,  490. 

Sandford,  Rev.  Peter  P.,  speech  on 
Bishop  Andrew's  case,  29S — objec- 
tion to  the  declaration,  314 — speech 
on  plan,  338. 

Scarborough,  Judge,  his  address  at 
Accomac,  5S8  —  answered  by  Dr. 
Bond,  S88. 

Scott,  Rev.  Orange,  commences  his 
study  of  slavery  in  summer  of 
1833;  from  Bourne,  the  Liberator, 
Mr.  Phelps,  Mrs.  ChUd,  etc.,  101, 
siipra — his  articles  in  the  Herald, 
in  18.35,  113 — his  sources  of  infor- 
mation, and  careless  mode  of  writ- 
ing, 113, 114— his  gross  errors,  114— 
offended  at  Dr.  Fisk's  reference  to 
his  course  on  abolitionism,  116, 
117 — his  five  concluding  articles, 
138— his  high  assumption,  138 — his 
views  of  slavery  and  slaveholding, 
138  —  and  immediatism,  139  —  his 
case  before  the  New  England  con- 
ference in  1836,  143  —  writes  an 
anonymous  address  to  General  con- 
ference in  1836,  161— crudities  of 
the  address,  161, 162— self-sufficiency 
of  Mr.  Scott,  162— introduces  aboli- 
tionism into  the  Church  in  Ixiwell, 
in  1837,  171  —  accused  of  mono- 
mania by  Rev.  J.  Davis,  171 — his 
defense,  171 — records  his  misrepre- 
sentations of  Bishop  Hedding,  171, 
172 — shortly  after  he  explains  away 
his  corrections,  172 — professes  at- 
tachment to  the  Episcopacy,  but 
indirectly  undermines  its  proper 
functions,  172 — lectures  from  con- 
ference to  conference,  174  —  his 
course  in  1838,  namely,  letters  to 
Dr.  Snow,  187 — his  appeal  to  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  dated  JIarch 
30,  1838,  188— his  address  to  Meth- 
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odist  abolitionists,  188 — his  attack 
on  other  abolitionists,  189 — is  ed- 
itor and  publisher  of  the  Observer 
in  1839,  201— attempts  to  supplant 
the  Herald,  203,  204— his  remarks 
on  the  New  York  protest,  219 — em- 
braced radical  principles,  232 — be- 
comes pastor  in  1841,  in  Lowell, 
232  —  his  movements  in  1841-42, 
239 — confesses  his  rashness,  239 — 
secession  of,  November  2,  1842, 
240 — his  reasons  for  withdrawal, 
241 — his  mode  of  promoting  seces- 
sion, 274. 

ScMiics,  why  so  named,  246 — their 
progress  at  first,  257. 

Seceders,  can  not  take  with  them 
Church  property,  619,  783. 

Seceders,  {Scottites,)  their  reasons  for 
secession,  240 — little  notice  taken 
of  them,  241 — unscrupulous  means 
used  to  effect  their  object,  274 — 
course  of  Mr.  Scott,  274--of  Luther 
Lee,  275. 

Secession  of  the  south,  preliminary 
remarks  on  it,  325 — avowed  by  the 
south  previous  to  1844.  326 — by  Dr. 
Smith  in  1836,  326— by  southern 
papers  iu  1843,  326 — after  the  de- 
cision on  Harding's  case  by  Lee, 
Crowder,  Drake,  L.  Pierce,  and 
Capers,  327 — Discipline  interpreted, 
327  —  the  Church  disavowed  di- 
vision, 328-^0  —  Capers's  resolu- 
tions rejected,  328,  329 — concessions 
of  Paine  and  MFerrin,  328,  329— 
Rev.  A.  Kent  on  this,  329,  330— 
Mr.  Comfort,  330— Dr.  Smith,  330— 
the  declaration  proclaims  secession, 
331— the  Protest  looks  that  way, 
331,  340 — twelve  steps  iu  the  pro- 
cess of  secession  previous  to  the 
report  on  the  declaration,  331, 
332 — resistance  to  the  Reply,  341 — 
manifesto  of  the  southern  delegates, 
341 — the  report  itself  is  secessional 
in  its  renouncing  the  Church,  in 
the  reasons  for  doing  so,  the  reracdy 
proposed,  the  sole  voluntary  act  of 
the  south,  in  the  terms  on  which 
the  General  ceuference  treated 
them,  341,  342— Dr.  Tomlinson  on 
this,  373 — various  views  on  it,  374 — 
the  south  bent  on  separation,  374 — 
deprecated  by  many,  375 — the  south 
a  secession,  376— opposition  to  it  in 
Kentucky,  385,  386— the  south  a 
secession  by  the  commissioners,  3S6, 
387 — the  south  a  secession  by  the 
plan,  387 — remarks  on  secession, 
388 — the  true  position  a  secession, 
389 — the  south  a  secession,  394 — 
evils  of,  396 — the  Kentucky  confer- 
ence deprecates  it,  413— yet  they 
engage  in  it,  414 — designed  in  the 
south,  424 — determined  on,  435 — 
the  south  will  be  a  secession,  436, 
461,  462,  483  —  of  Bishop  Soule 
proved,  560  —  of  the  south  con- 
firmed by  General  conference  of 
1848,  665— was  unauthorized,  747. 

Secession  of  Scottites,  indications  and 
elements  of,  in  1840,  203,  204— indi- 
cations of,  in  1841,  229  —  remon- 
strances against  it,  229 — in  Cleve- 
land and  Monroe,  Ohio,  230 — in 
New  York  and  Michigan,  231  — 
limited  in  its  extent,  231 — radical 
principles  of  seceders,  231,  232 — se- 
cession of  Scott,  Sunderland,  and 
others,  November  8,  1842,  240 — 
their  reasons  for,  240— little  notice 
taken  of  it,  241 — endeavors  to  pre- 
vent, 246 — what  justifies  secession, 
260 — taught  indirectly  by  Jlr.  Boyd, 
263. 

Section  on  slavery.  Dr.  Capers,  in 
1838,  inquires  whether  it  might 
not  be  expunged,  198— strictures 
on  it,  273,  276 — views  on,  at  Peters- 
burg conference,  554, 556, 558 — views 
of  St.  Louis  General  conference, 
090  —  denounced  by  Mr.  Crouch, 
702 — resolutions  of  Cheraw  station, 
703 — denunciation  by  southern  ed- 
itors. 704— by  Bishop  Soule,  705— 
by  other  southerners,  706. 
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Sectional  feeling  in  the  south,  712— 
deplored,  712  —  its  development  in 
originating  newspapers,  712. 

Simms,  W.  0.,  on  slavery,  099. 

Sin,  slavery  a,  under  all  circum- 
stances; Mr.  Scott's  views,  139 — 
New  England  conference  on  this, 
143  —  to  remain  in  the  Church, 
charged  by  the  seceders,  255 — Por- 
ters reply,  255 — error  of  the  aboli- 
tionists, 255,  256 — sin  and  moral 
evil  distinguished,  260,  262,  264. 

Sirth  Restriction,  alteration  of,  not 
passed,  464,  639  —  disregarded  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  805. 

Slicer,  Rev.  Henry,  speech  on  Bishop 
Andrew's  case,  301. 

Stone,  G.  W.  W.,  on  slavery,  432. 

Slringfidd,  Rev.  T.,  speech  on  Bishop 
Andrew's  case,  300. 

Slavery,  defined  by  the  laws  of  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana,  by  the  civil 
law,  and  Judge  Marshall,  27 — def- 
inition by  Wesley,  29  —  evils  of 
slavery,  45 — the  parent  of  the  Af 
rican  and  domestic  slave-trade,  54 — 
the  pleas  for  the  one  will  apply  to 
the  other,  50,  51 — slavery  described, 
58,  226 — its  character  given  in  the 
appeal,  105,  858,  879— it  is  the  crear 
ture  of  law,  105 — views  of  General 
conference  of  1836,  on  it,  158 — evil 
in  itself,  169 — report  of  General 
conference  on,  in  1840,  217,  948, 
952— speech  of  Scott  on,  218— Mr. 
Parsons's  view,  218— Capers's,  219 — 
Crowder's,  218,  219  — Cox's  senti- 
ments in  the  south  on  the  subject, 
241,  267  —  contrary  to  Scripture, 
262 — does  not  produce  moral  good, 
267— utility  of  Discipline  on,  429- 
431 — southern  views  on,  431,  432 — 
laws  on,  519 — doctrines  on,  at  Pe- 
tersburg General  conference,  558, 
659 — JLscipUuary  character  of,  629 — 
its  moral  character,  629 — its  extir- 
pation, 629  —  pro-slavery  action  of 
southern  General  conference  in 
1850,  696 — the  Scripture  argument 
against  it,  859,  880,  900— the  Dis- 
cipline against  it,  862,  889 — Wesley 
on,  107,  Se5— Dr.  Clarke  on,  859, 
873,  893 — British  conference  on.  17, 
19,  23.  69,  94,  153,  157,  213.  621,  628, 
S76— Bishop  Hedding  on,  898— its 
civil  relations,  898  —  example  of 
England,  909— note  of  Bishop  Mor- 
ris on,  908— influenc*  of  the  Church 
on,  939 — no  new  laws  necessary, 
940,  950— meaning  of  General  Rule 
on,  950 — laws  on  respected  by  the 
Church,  950— change  of  Rule,  950 — 
Dunwody  on,  309,  995 — compromise 
law  on,  1019. 

Slave4rade,  African,  origin  of  the 
trade,  46  —  several  persons  and 
classes  opposed  the  trade,  47 — the 
first  class  from  1640-1680,  47— sec- 
ond class,  48 — third  class,  48 — re- 
marks on  the  three  classes,  49 — 
fourth  class,  49 — formation  of  anti- 
slavery  committee  in  1787,  50 — Mr. 
Pitt's  bill  in  1789.  50— pleas  for  the 
trade  by  its  friends,  50,  51 — pas-sage 
of  the  bUl,  February  10,  1807,  51— 
reflections  of  Clarkson  on  its  pas- 
sage, 51,  54 — abolition  of  the  trade 
in  the  United  States,  54— the  do- 
mestic slave-trade,  identical  with 
the  slave-trade,  54. 

Slave-trade,  domestic,  identical  in 
moral  character  with  the  African 
trade,  50,  64 — slavery  the  parent  of 
the  trade,  54. 

Slaveholders,  all  are  not  as  guilty  as 
drunkards  and  Sabbath-breakers, 
106 — and  masters  distinguished  by 
Merrit.  189— ai^  all  sinners,  256, 
257,  259,  262— Methodist  abolition- 
ists met  on  this  point,  256— sinful, 
624— defined,  6-24. 

Slaveltolding  bishops,  refusal  to  elect 
such  in  1836,  offensive  to  the  south, 
143 — the  refusal  a  proof  of  opposi- 
tion to  slavery,  247 — sentiments  in 
ISOS ;  views  iu  the  south  on  this  in 
1842-43,  24S— Richmond  Advocate 
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on,  248— Dr.  Capers's  in  1842,  240— 
Mr.  Drake's  views,  250 — gocxl  rea- 
sons for  non-plavchoUIing  bishops, 
250,  520 — none  ever  elected  bishop, 
360 — Dr.  Capers's  views  of,  quoted, 
381  — Capers's  reply,  381  — a  de- 
termination of  the  south  to  have. 
642 — encourages  slaveholding,  556- 
668. 

Slavdioldmtj  memhers,  no  Church  can 
exclude  them,  251,  817 — tliscussed 
by  Dr.  Bond,  258— slave  laws,  2.59— 
emancipation  under  these  laws 
■wrong  or  impossible,  259 — cases  to 
the  point,  259  —  slaveholding  not 
always  a  sin,  259  —  difference  be- 
tween sin  and  moral  evil,  260 — 
Scripture  enjoins  no  rule  to  exclude 
them,  260  —  duty  of  ministers  in 
slave  states,  260" — other  Churches 
do  not  exclude  slaveholders,  261 — 
often  unjustly  censured,  932— on 
the  right  of  owning  slaves,  933 — 
members  owned  slaves  in  1784, 
934— and  in  1800,  935  — in  1780, 
936— Mr.  'SVesley  allowed  slavehold- 
ers in  the  Church,  936,  937— in  the 
West  India  Wesleyan  Societies,  8, 
831,  937  — and  in  the  primitive 
Church,  937-939. 

SlaveJinlding  preachers,  injurious  to 
the  Church,  294— ill  effects  in  Ma- 
ryland, among  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  290. 

Smith,  T.  M.,  defends  Dr.  Tomlinson, 

Smith,  Rev.  Henry,  his  letter  on 
Bishop  Soule's  course,  498. 

Smith,  D.  D.,  Rev.  William  A.,  his 
plan  in  1836,  for  secession,  143 — his 
circular  of  July  30,  1836,  for  this 
purpose,  144,  326,  630— strictures  on 
Bishop  Hedding  on  Georgia  resolu- 
tions, 226— his  plea  for  TMr.  Hard- 
ing, 286,  287 — his  views  on  slavery 
in  connection  with  Harding's  case, 
286-288 — his  disavowal  of  division, 
294 — his  explanation  in  reference 
to  division,  296  —  his  speech  on 
Bishop  Andrew's  case,  304 — on  di- 
vision, 330 — remarks  on  the  Reply 
to  the  Protest,  353— his  counte- 
nance to  southern  extravagant  res- 
olutions, 363 — opposes  the  circula- 
tion of  New  York  Advocate,  3S4, 
385 — exposition  of  slavery,  451 — 
his  charge  of  treason,  451 — his  the- 
ory of  secession  from  the  General 
conference,  but  not  from  the 
Church,  452,  453,  462 — his  views  in 
1849,  685— hU  two  house  measure 
in  1850,696. 

Eoule,  Bishop,  his  resolution  on  col- 
ored testimony,  222  —  speech  on 
Bishop  Andrew's  case,  306  —  his 
reason  for  adhering  to  the  address 
to  the  General  conference  on  Bishop 
Andrew's  case,  312 — he  thought  the 
deciBion  was  mandatory,  312 — letter 
to  Bishop  Andrew,  September  26, 
1844,  calling  him  to  work,  389 — 
outlines  of  the  letter,  389— the  let- 
ter quoted,  lOGl — strictures  on  it 
by  Western  Christian  Advocate,  Dr. 
Bond,  Dr.  Bangs,  and  Dr.  Cart- 
wright,  390-392  — plain  statement 
of  his  course,  393— presides  in  the 
'Virginia  conference,  418 — his  speech 
before  it,  418— noticed  by  Mr.  Wight- 
man,  418— reviewed  by  Dr.  Bond, 
418 — his  opponents  and  defenders, 
437,  449  —  controversy  between, 
and  C.  Elliott,  437, 449— his  first  let- 
ter of  January  3,  1S45,  to  C.  Elliott, 
437— address  before  the  South  Car- 
olina conference.  438— Dr.  Bond's 
strictures  on,  439— his  reply,  439  — 
Dr.  Bond's  retort,  439-441— his  cen- 
sures on  Dr.  IJanp.s,  441 — Dr.  Bangs's 
reply,  441 — his  justification  of  his 
course,  441 — his  mistakes  corrected, 
441_l,is  second  letter  to  C.  Elliott, 
January  27,  1845,  442— Elliott's  re- 
ply, 442 — response  of  the  bishops 
to  Bishop  Soule,  44'2 — defense  of 
bishops  by  Dr.  Bond,  443— and  by 
C.  Elliott,  444— Bangs's  etricturcs 
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on,  444 — the  Richmond  Advocate, 
445  —  survey  of  the  pa.st  course, 
41.5— his  third  letter  to  C.  Elliott, 
445 — Elliott's  reply,  446 — opinions 
in  the  north  on  his  course,  449 — 
course  of  his  southern  defenders, 
450— his  fourth  letter  to  C.  Elliott, 
446— Elliott's  reply,  446— J.  B.  Fin- 
ley's  reply,  447-449  —  presides  in 
convention,  474 — his  letter  of  ad- 
herence to  the  new  Church,  478 — 
Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew  against 
the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  489,  498  — his  posi- 
tion, 489 — his  presiding  in  confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  489,  492— Dr.  Bond  on  this, 
489 — Bishop  Soule's  former  views  of 
slaveholding  bishops,  490  — Finley 
on  his  presidency,  491 — views  of 
Messrs.  Trotter,  Bird,  Cartwright,  on 
his  presidency,  491 — views  of  south- 
em  editors,  492 — proofs  of  his  se- 
cession, 492 — is  considered  a  seceder 
by  Weed,  Vaneleve,  Bastion,  etc., 
493,  494— acts  independently  of  our 
bishops,  494 — his  letter  to  border 
conferences,  of  August,  1845,  494 — 
he  misrepresents  the  plan,  495 — 
assumes,  without  grounds,  to  act 
for  our  bishops,  495 — his  letter 
to  Bishop  Andrew,  496  —  he  and 
Bishop  Andrew  make  out  their  own 
plan,  496 — is  lauded  by  the  south, 
496— censured  by  H.  Smith,  496- 
498 — his  sensitiveness  on  this  ac- 
count, 498 — he  and  Bishop  Andrew 
are  bishops  of  the  secession,  499 — 
his  secession  proved,  560 — his  five 
letters  to  C.  Elliott  in  1846,  569— 
their  contents  noticed,  570 — Fiuley's 
charges  against  him  noticed,  670 — 
further  proofs  of  his  withdrawal, 
57"3-575  —  not  recognized  by  our 
bishops  after  the  convention,  575 — 
not  guided  by  the  plan,  but  by  his 
own  law,  .578 — his  letters  to  C,  El- 
liott were  intended  for  our  bishops, 
577— his  letter  of  April  16,  1847, 
against  our  bishops,  581 — absurdity 
of  his  reasoning,  681,  582 — his  let- 
ter of  May  7, 1847,  to  Rev.  W.  Mont- 
gomery vs.  our  bishops,  582-584 — 
letter  to  Mr.  Montgomery,  April  30, 

1847,  and  forms  the  Guyandotte  dis- 
trict, 592 — his  complaint  to  General 
conference  against  C.  Elliott  and 
Rev.  J.  B.  Finley,   dated  May  10, 

1848,  639 — the  General  conference 
disavows  jurisdiction  in  his  case, 
640 — Mr.  Finley's  remarks  on  the 
letter,  640  — C.  Elliott's  remarks, 
641 — his  address  to  the  south  in 
1848,  676— strictures  on  it,  676 — his 
notice  to  commissioners  of  June 
16,  1848,  681— his  denunciation  of 
the  Discipline  on  slavery,  705 — his 
trial  in  1828,  322,  1010. 

Soule  Chapel,  Cincinnati,  070. 

South,  the  contest  not  between  them 
and  abolitionists,  but  the  antislav- 
ery  men,  357 — the  true  grounds  of 
the  difficulty,  359 — no  new  ground 
of  difliculty  between  them  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  360 — 
their  true  position  a  secession, 
389 — changes  of  doctrines  in,  457 — 
their  list  of  allegations  against  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  457 — 
new  doctrines  of,  519 — restiveness 
on  secession,  537 — violence  of,  745 — 
prevent  an  arbitration,  745 — aban- 
don two  of  their  pleas,  746 — no  in- 
novation forced  on  them,  746  — 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  could 
not  follow  them,  8'2-2— their  critical 
position,  825  —  decision  of  Cincin- 
nati suit  offensive  to,  796. 

Southern  action,  their  resolutions  on 
General  conference  proceedings, 
362— their  character,  362— their  de- 
nunciations of  General  conference, 
362  —  countenanced  by  Lee  and 
Smith,  363  —  palliations  of  them 
by  Lee,  363  —  apologies  by  Wight- 
man,  364- justified  by  Dr.  Capers, 
364. 
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Southeiii  conferences,  their  allegations 
I  vs.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  422. 
I  Sotitlteryi  delegates,  their  declaration, 
314— their  Protest,  343— their  op- 
i  position  to  the  Reply,  351— their 
resolutions  of  June  11,  1844.  357 — 
I  their  address,  357  —  productive  of 
!  secession,  358 — calls  on  Bi.shop  An- 
drew to  preside,  358 — their  address, 
358,  1045 — purposed  substitute  for 
declaration,  328, 1118. 

Soutliem  Methodists,  pro-slavery  senti- 
ments among  them,  625 — proscrip- 
tion of  Discipline,  625 — guarantee 
of  convention  of  no  value,  626 — 
views  in  1849,  685. 

Southern  meetings,  proceedings  of,  SCO, 
1045. 

Southern  press,  its  violence,  434  — 
abuse  of  Dr.  Bond,  458— and  of  C. 
Elliott,  458,  459— its  scurrility,  712. 

South  Carolina,  Governor's  message 
of,  383, 1053. 

South  Carolina  conference,  its  action 
on  slavery,  January  10,  1838, 192— 
it  is  identical  with  that  of  Georgia, 
193 — report  on  the  plan,  420— re- 
port on  missions,  538. 

Sparta  circuit,  action  of,  264 — Dr. 
Bond's  reply,  264. 

Spencer,  Rev.  Mr.,  speech  on  Bishop 
Andrew's  case,  300. 

Stanherry,  Mr.,  on  legitimizing  the 
south,  813. 

Statistics  of  West  India  missions,  10, 
13,  18,  24. 

iSiatistics  of  missions  in  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  from  1787-1845, 
82— in  1842,  242,  434. 

Stecens,  Rev.  Abel,  edits  Zion's  Her- 
ald in  1840,  209— no  radical,  209— 
maintains  the  Church,  210 — checks 
radical  movements,  231 — strictures 
on  Bishop  Andrew's  case,  325 — 
disapproves  Booth's  plan,  369 — his 
mode  of  dividing  the  Book  Concern, 
699. 

Stevenson,  Rev.  Mr.,  imprisonment  in 
Bermuda,  and  death,  5. 

Stewart,  Rev.  John,  letters  on  Par- 
kersburg  and  Kanawha  district, 
633. 

Starrs,  Rev.  Geo.,  his  transformation 
of  Dr.  Fisk's  address  on  temperance, 
115 — his  defense  of  his  course,  116 — 
lectures  at  an  abolition  meeting  in 
Cincinnati  in  1836,  169  —  censured 
by  General  conference,  160 — lec- 
tures from  conference  to  confer- 
ence, 174. 

Stori/,  Judge,  quoted,  765. 

Sunderland,  Rev.  Leroy,  begins  his 
abolition  career  in  lS.'i4, 102 — writes 
the  Appeal,  December  19,  1834, 
102  — edits  Zion's  Watchman  in 
1836,  137  —  becomes  enlisted  in 
mesmerism,  239 — secession,  Novem- 
ber 2, 1842,  239,  341,  966. 

Supreme  Court  of  United  Slates,  their 
decision  on  the  appealed  case,  799^ 
the  case  stated,  799— absurdity  of 
referring  the  decision  to  Judge  Nel- 
son, 800 — and  of  postfixing  north  to 
the  name  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  800  — attempt  of  the 
Court  to  annihilate  the  Church, 
802— absurdity  of  this,  803— blun- 
ders of  the  Court,  804— the  south 
broke  the  stipulation,  805 — the  de- 
cision prevents  the  object  of  the 
charity,  806 — it  is  without  prece- 
dents, 806  —  and  reason.s,  806 — is 
contrary  to  precedents,  806 — a  mere 
arbitrary  act  of  legislation,  800 — 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  all 
just  laws,  807,  808— the  Court  ex- 
onerates the  western  commission- 
ers, 808 — no  such  division  of  prop- 
erty ever  took  place  in  Wesleysn 
Methodism,  808 — the  decree  will  be 
powerless  as  a  precedent,  809 — 
Kent  quoted,  809— decisions  of  su- 
preme courts  in  general  consid- 
ered, 810— English  Court  of  Chanc- 
ery, 810— the  Chancellor,  811— the 
King  as  pater  patriee,  811 — Black- 
stone  on  the  decisions  of  chancel- 
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lor3,  811— judicial  character  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  812 — imperfection  of  their 
decisions.  812 — authority  of  its  de- 
cisions, 813 — principles  of  religious 
trusts  imperfectly  known  in  our 
courts,  813 — the  "decision  can  not 
legitimize  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  South,  813— resort  to  civil 
authority  by  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  South,  814— how  far 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
acted  justly,  814 — how  far  the  de- 
cision will  promote  peace,  815. 

Stuart,  Mr.,  of  Andover,  his  answer  to 
Fisk,  169,  918— strictures  on  it,  169. 

Stwffe,  Mr.,  his  attack  on  Dr.  Fisk, 
14"^onvev3  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  United  States,  234. 

Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
on  the  heathenism  of  slavery,  De- 
cember i>,  1833,  78— its  errors,  79. 

Synod  of  Ke/ttuc/ci/,  resolutions  on 
slavery  and  plan  of  emancipation 
recommended.  October  8, 1834,  100, 
85(5— their  address,  100. 


Tennessee  conference,  report  on  the 
plan,  417. 

Testimony  of  slates,  resolutions  on,  in 
Comfort's  appeal,  220-222— distress 
of  Baltimore  colored  members  on, 
223  —  their  memorial  to  General 
conference,  223. 

Texas  conference,  report  on  the  plan, 
420. 

Titnothy  1.  vi,  1,  2,  explanation  of, 
by  Dr.  Fisk.  167— and  by  Merrit, 
167, 168. 

Trinidad,  proceedings  in  opposing 
emancipation,  6. 

Thompson,  George,  invited  to  America 
by  the  New  England  Antislavery 
Society  in  1833,  95— sent  to  Amer- 
ica by  British  abolitionists,  96 — 
their  circular  on  the  occasion.  96 — 
Garrison's  denunciation  of  Amer- 
ica in  London  Patriot,  96 — Thomp- 
son's first  lecture  in  Lowell.  August 
5,  1834,  96— political  interference 
of  Thompson,  96,  97 — his  lectures 
in  the  spring  of  1835,  and  reply  to 
Whedon,  117  —  difficulties  in  all 
quarters,  118 — collision  with  Rev. 
F.  A.  Cox,  118— his  attack  on  col- 
onization in  Boston,  118 — eulogized 
by  Garrison,  139  —  his  course  in- 
dorsed by  British  abolitionists, 
140 — how  estimated  by  Americans, 
140. 

Tomli7ison,  D.  D.,  J.  S.,  on  Church 
property  and  secession,  373,  423 — 
his  letter  to  the  commissioners  on 
the  secession  of  the  south,  3SC — 
quotes  Judge  Robinson  in  1842, 
609  —  remarks  on  Book  Concern, 
654. 

jTrei'-',  Rev.  Mr.,  testimony  for  mission- 

Trotter,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  views  of  Bishop 

Soule's  presidency,  491. 
Trustees  of  charitable  trusts,  778, 781 — 

must  be  just,  782,  798. 


VTtra-abdlitionists  of  Britain,  had 
nearly  defeated  emancipation,  152, 
153 — their  course  in  1836,  in  refer- 
ence to  America,  153 — their  attack 
on  Dr.  Fisk,  Dr.  F.  A.  Cox,  and 
others,  153 — ^their  opinions  in  Brit- 
ain accounted  for,  153. 

UUra-abolitionists  of  America,  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  abolition- 
ists, 189. 

mtraism  of  the  south,  264,  265— rea- 
sons for  disapproving  it,  265. 

Unconstitutional,  the  plan  is,  524. 

Union,  the,  how  affected  by  the  south- 
em  secession;  Messrs.  Clay  and 
Calhoun's  views,  701  —  Mr.  Web- 
ster's, 701. 

Unity,  discussions  on ,  628 — Mr.  Burke's 
Tiews,  628— Mr.  Uenkle's  views,  629. 
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Vanelevc,  on  Bishop  Soule's  secession, 

493. 
raUeH,  quoted,  762. 
Vermont  conference^  resolution  of,  499 — 

and  in  1847,  624. 
Violence  of  the  .south,   asserted    by 

Missouri  and  Arkansas  conferences, 

745. 
Virginia   conference,  report    on    the 

plan,  417,  418,  1062— Bishop  Soule's 

address  before,   418 — notice   of,  by 

Dr.  Wightman,  418 — strictures  on 

the  proceedings  of,  419. 


Walker,  Rev.  Geo.  W.,  on  constitution, 
524  —  remarks  on  Book  Concern, 
647.  650. 

TVarrenton  circuit,  668. 

Watson,  Rev.  Benjamin,  his  plea  for 
slavery,  431. 

Watson,  Rev.  Richard,  defense  of  mis- 
sionaries in  1817,  7 — his  reply  to 
Lord  Bathurst,  11  —  his  contem- 
plated address  in  favor  of  emanci- 
pation, 19  —  Watson's  views  on 
emancipation  given  to  Buxton,  22. 

Waugh,  Bishop,  compelled  to  restrain 
the  proceedings  of  the  Xew  Eng- 
land conference,  173,  174,  919-921 — 
remarks  on  address  on  Bishop  An- 
drew's case,  311. 

Webster,  Hon,  Daniel,  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  1850,  701. 

Weed,  Rev.  Bartholomew,  opinion  on 
Bishop  Soule's  secession,  493. 

Wesley,  Rev.  John,  his  exertions 
against  slavery  in  1736,  in  South 
Carolina,  27 — correspondence  with 
Rev.  S.  Davis,  from  1755-1757,  27— 
baptizes  Mr.  Gilbert's  two  slaves  in 
1758,  28 — reads  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject in  1772, 28 — writes  his  Thoughts 
on  Slavery  in  1774,  29— correspond- 
ence with  WUberforce,  Clarkson, 
and  others,  from  1787-1791,  '29, 31— 
his  power  and  constituents,  753 — 
his  Thoughts  on  Slavery  quoted, 
866 — quoted  by  Bishop  Hedding, 
936. 

Wesley  Chapel,  Washington  City,  ad- 
dress to  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
366 — censure  of  General  conference, 
366— and  of  the  bishops,  366— they 
overlook  the  position  of  the  south, 
367. 

Wesleyan  Methodism,  introduction  into 
the  West  Indies  in  1760,  1. 

Wesleyan  missionaries,  their  course 
on  slavery,  8 — instructions  to  them, 
831-834— their  protest  May  11, 1832, 
22,  840. 

Wesleyan  missionaries,  protest  of,  22. 

Wesleyans,  their  Discipline  on  slav- 
ery, 818  —  always  admitted  slave- 
holders, 819 — effects  of  their  labors, 
819. 

Wesleyan  Ohsen-er,  commenced  Jan- 
uary 1, 1840,  209— its  character  by 
Crandall,  210. 

Western  Christian  Advocate,  present- 
ment of,  in  Wood  county,  A'irginia, 
632 — Rev.  James  Quinn's  letter  on 
occasion,  532 — Rev.  J.  Stewart's  let- 
ter, 533— letter  of  G.  Xeale,  533— 
Mr.  DUlon's  account  of,  533 — pre- 
sentment, 535— remarks  of  Par- 
kersburg  Gazette,  535 — the  attempt 
unsuccessful,  536. 

Westmoreland  circuit,  petition  to  the 
General  conference  of  1836,  160— 
report  on  the  petition,  161,  913 — re- 
port on,  in  1840,  227,  2-28 — invasion 
of,  by  the  south,  590 — resolution 
of  1840,  on  its  case,  rescinded,  642, 
643. 

Western  con  ference,  re^lj  of,  in  1806, 
to  Dr.  Coke,  1013. 

Western  Virginia,  457. 

West  Indies,  introduction  of  Method- 
ism there  by  Mr.  Gilbert  in  1760, 
1— Mr.  Gilbert's  success  in  Antigua 
in  1760, 1— Mr.  Baxter  in  1778,  2— 
Dr.  Coke's  arrival  in  1786,  2— Dr. 
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Coke  sent  by  Mr.  Wesley  in  1788, 
3 — Coke's  visit  in  1790,  and  1793, 
3— conference  in  Antigua  in  1793, 
3— impriiionment  of  Mr.  Stevenson, 
4 — persecuting  act  of  Jamaica.  5 — 
its  repeal  by  the  home  government, 
5 — letter  of  Lord  Bathurst  to  Dr. 
Coke,  5 — Mr.  Barh.im's  attack  on 
the  missionaries  in  1816,  in  Parlia- 
ment, 7 — Mr.  Maryat's  attack,  7 — 
Watson's  defense  of  missionaries 
in  1817,  7— effect  of  his  publication, 
8 — thanks  of  the  conference,  8 — 
instruction  to  missionaries,  8— -mis- 
sions in  18'20,  8 — insurrection  in 
Demarara,  9 — behavior  of  the  Chris- 
tian slaves,  9 — Church  members  in 

1822,  9— doings  of  1823 ;  speech  of 
Sir  George  Rose,  9  —  good  effects 
of  the  missions,  9  —  testimony  in 
favor  of  missionaries,  10 — doings 
of  the  antislavery  society,  10  — 
Watson's  reply  to  Lord  Bathurst  in 
1825,  ll^estruction  of  a  chapel  in 

1823,  in  Barbadoes,  12 — Buxton's 
bill  condemning  the  act,  12— decla- 
ration of  Wesleyan  conference  in 
18'25,  12— attack  on  Mr.  Radcliffe, 
13 — Dr.  Lushington's  testimony  for 
the  missionaries,  13 — statistics  in 
1827-23,  13— prosperity  of  the  mis- 
sions, 13 — Wilberforce's  speech  in 
their  favor,  13 — Mr.  Neal's,  14 — per- 
secution of  Grimsdal  and  Orton, 
14 — appendix  to  missionary  report 
in  1829,  14 — critical  state  of  mis- 
sions in  1830,  15 — effects  of  Chris- 
tian teaching  on  the  slave,  15 — Jlr. 
Trew's  testimony,  15  —  resolution 
adopted  at  missionary  meeting,  16 — 
the  Wesleyans  and  the  elections, 
16-18  —  address  of  the  conference 
in  1830,  17— statistics  of  missions 
in  1831,  18 — storm  in  Jamaica,  18 — 
proceedings  of  the  West  India  plant- 
ers in  England,  IS  —  antislavery 
meeting  in  April,  1831,  19— Wat- 
son's contemplated  address,  19 — 
address  of  antislavery  society  in 
1S31,  19 — act  of  the  conference  on 
the  occasion,  19 — good  conduct  of 
the  slaves,  20 — terms  of  admitting 
members  into  West  India  societies, 
20 — character  of  Parliament,  21 — 
destruction  of  chapels,  21 — accusa- 
tion of  missionaries,  21 — protest  of 
Baptist  missionaries,  21 — protest  of 
Wesleyans,  22 — committee  of  com- 
mons, 22 — resolutions  of  conference 
in  1832,  23— Watson's  plan  of  eman- 
cipation given  to  Buxton,  23,  24 — 
statistics  from  1793-1842,  24— testi- 
mony of  Sir  ijonel  Smith,  25  — 
prosperity  of  missions,  25 — histor- 
ical facts  on  the  character  and  suc- 
cess of  the  missions,  26. 

Whedon,  Rev.  D.  D.,  wrote  the  Coun- 
ter Appeal,  107 — his  replies  to  Mr. 
Scott,  from  February  11  to  May  3, 
1835,  114 — his  replies  to  Thompson 
on  foreign  interference,  117. 

Widows  and  orphans,  their  supposed 
deprivation  of  funds,  747. 

Wightman.T).  D.,  Rev.,  his  strictures 
on  Dr.  Bond  in  1843,  in  defense  of 
the  Sparta  resolutions,  267 — his 
historical  mistakes  on  this  subject, 
268 — comment  on  Harding's  case, 
357  —  and  on  the  Bishop's  case, 
361 — his  apology  for  southern  res- 
olutions, 364 — opposes  compromise, 
371— on  Church  property,  424  — 
eulogy  of  Bascom's  review,  466, 
469  —  goes  for  forcible  secession, 
702. 

WUberforce,  Mr.,  speech  of  May  3, 
1828,  in  favor  of  missionaries,  13 — 
correspondence  on  slavery,  from 
1787-1791,  with  Wesley,  29-31. 

Winans,  Rev.  William,  his  speech  on 
Bishop  Andrew's  case,  29» — speech 
on  Finley's  resolution,  305— speech 
on  the  plan,  338— reply  to  Dr.  Bond, 
362  —  on  the  section  on  slavery, 
568. 

Wood,  Mr.  George,  his  plea  in  the 
Kew  York  suit,  748-750. 
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Wyandotis,  report  on  their  case  by 
General  conference  of  1848,  646 — 
they  refused  to  go  with  the  south, 
079— they  petition  the  Ohio  confer- 
ence, 679 — proceedings  of  an  irreg- 
ular meeting  at  Wyandott,  680— 
appointment  of  Mr.  Gurley,  and 
pereecation  of  bim,  685. 


GENERAL    INDEX, 
z 

ZwrCs  Herald,  publishes  the  Appeal 
February  4,  1835,  101- and  the 
Counter  Appeal,  April  8, 1835, 101— 
resists  the  abolitionists,  176  —  re- 
jects Scott's  appeal,  188  — position 
of  the  Herald,  203— Herald   and 
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slavery,  204  —  valedictory  of  Mr. 
Brown,  209— salutatory  of  Rev.  A. 
Stevens,  209. 
Zion's  Herald  ajid  TVat<Jtman,  199,202, 
Hum's  Watchman,  first  issued  Jan- 
uary 1, 1836, 137— its  course,  239— it 
decreases  in  circulation,  239 — Btrlo- 
tures  on  it,  239. 


THE    END. 
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